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RESIGNED. 

I^EYEfl  again  on  the-  shoulder 
To  soo  our  knightly  bars ; 

Novei'  again  on  the  sWnldor 
To  see  our  lordly  leaves; 
New  again  to  follow 

The  flag,  of ' the  Stripes  and  Stars 
:£■  Never  again  to  flrsam  ^e  <treajh 
That  martial  rottsie  weaves. 


^agrr-t^  % H&qper  i«x4  iu  the  Cltfrk.’*  Office  of  the  Ui* 

Ule*. *r HW. -^Vlfc-'  ^ . 'i  ' 

■ Not..  3£3dt.-3{&  tts ‘ • '<  :'•■■:•  --  VcAV:  V - ' , 
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Never  again  call  “Comrade” 

To  the  men  who  were  comrades  for  years; 
Never  to  hear  the  bugles, 

Thrilling,  and  sweet,  and  solemn ; 

Never  again  call  “ Brother”  • 

To  the  men  we  think  of  with  tears; 

Never  again  to  ride  or  march 

In  the  dust  of  the  marching  column. 

Never  again  be  a sharer 

In  the  chilly  hour  of  the  strife 
When,  at  dawn,  the  skirmish-rifles 
In  opening  chorus  rattle; 

Never  to  feel  our  manhood 
Kindle  up  into  ruddy  life 
’Mid  the  hell  of  scenes  and  noises 
In  the  hot  hours  of  the  battle. 

Crippled,  forlorn  and  useless, 

The  glory  of  life  grown  dim, 

Brooding  alone  o’er  the  memory 

Of  the  bright,  glad  days  gone  by ; 

Nursing  a bitter  fancy, 

And  nursing  a shattered  limb: 

Oh,  comrades,  resigning  is  harder — 

We  know  it  is  easy  to  die! 

Never  again  on  the  jacket 
To  see  our  knightly  bars ; 

Never  again  on  the  jacket 
To  see  our  lordly  leaves; 

Never  again  to  follow 

The  flag  of  the  Stripes  and  Stars; 

Never*,  again  to  dream  the  dream 
That  young  ambition  weaves! 
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artillery.  There!  was  one  queer  eteni  wheeled 
cruft,  which  wo bt  puffing  about  among  the  'fleet-,* 
attracting mauls  attention,  It  bad  wmt  from 
the  ahrml  waters  of  the  Kennebec  fover.  Th& 
fcaUprs  calm dit*.  tW  whfjebharrorvv. r’  lie  draught 
way  to  light  that  x\m  uiMsted  h could  tm\  who . 
em  there  *n*  a liekyj  dim-.,  ih$£&bd 

man — infantry,,  em- 
barked in  thh<  i*bdgi ? *jfi .-«r 

(kneml  BntusuJc;  The  mope  wore  ’dmifcd 

into  three  bn^mh^,  u n dcrO'engra-t*  Filter,  herm, 
end  Barko  v fdt  GX'pcrteiic^d  offiewa  nCvbo  v gu- 
far  artftv.  Com m n d ore  G o hL  i h *0  u g 1 1 . a vutomi 
Sf  H ftv  year**  wu-rum,  eorirnmndi-d  tlm  jim. 

It  was- a bright,  mild  winter’s  <liiy.  dost  aftef 
flhd mm  ad  gone  down  and  the  stars  had  eamo 
OnLlhoso  on  the  shore  ol^ermi  an  unusual  com* 
motion  in  the  4k*t.  lights  were  1 lashing  and  rug- 

• ■ WWm 
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Pafctmg  *u  £nt«frf«y  I be  .<£*nautjct  qI  ftoa- 

nofc*  foia&U.  — Ttws  £i*v£L-4»^muma  of  the 

thg  X:<*auuwt  ^fciptJdltion  to  the 
!^a^~4*rtMvr <-!trptv?ie> 

lv  no. V^jmt  pAjirdi  tioa: — Uiy ouuc . — t#l  Uti  oi  Ki* 

i ul  — Unlit  ybuvtvixxK  — »t  Whitman ti*  — i) itM-kv 

nf  \f  j\tur.  — ’S id  tJ/U'V — 1 Eittif * Of  GoUgjurcugli*  — 
t’^i»b4iLiou.' — fiic.  fyaura> 

AN  the  lUk  of  January,  1 SmT,  a vast  fleet  of 


Hampton  ftwuK  Old  Point  Cmrifcrt,  for  a se- 
cret expedition.'  Spectator*  on  the  »lK*meoumrA 
one  hundred  and  twenty- dvo  boats  of  all  ykeis 
There  were  jfortaidahle  vessels 


rujd  patterns. 

“»iC.  powerfully  armed'  rind  nobly  mnongiL 
There  were  ferry-btmti  extern  |K>med  into  gnu* 
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wi’jtr  •tuji.hduoswau. 


t fcithfa  of  men  wen?.  ehjsrercd  on  the  desks  and  m 


hws  moving  rapidly  in  all  dirc<nion>,  ntul  it 
was  edition t thnt  e.vf>)y  ship  it# 

stoign  - »Ju«t  ut  rttlaiiight  somo  »i§nul  f^ckoUi 
piurml  tiic  iky  from  the  flagship,  ami  almost 
insrfintiy  every  p>iddk> -whed  m motion, 

and  the ’majestic  Squadron  swept  dawn  tbtyhny. 


upon  the  gokl£?t»  smt$£t,  md  fftc  forest -crowned 
shafts  .Irin^oil -with  if*  hm&  ]»r«j  of  snow-white 
bench,  upon winch  the  b.illow*  of  the  wide  At- 
lantic Oil  alrnoM  mast-bend  high,  and  with 
thunder  tour. 

It  wrtd  too  late  enter  tho  lajet.  The  next 
morning  was  eold  artd  wintry.  fjlouda  were* 
gathering  *.  th«  oeenn  looked  black-  ami  angry 

billow  with  fdatniog,  msfst  pursued  each  oilier 

It  wui vdiffic tiit  *W^05« ! tfaj  bur  in  a storm*  >$* 
smooth  water  t*?#  neee^a^T  for  the  passage.. 
Yet  it  was  not  mfo  h>rhfie<>tto  attempt  to  ride 
nut  a Hatteras  igne  04  Unit  open  .sea.  About 
aweary  of -the  ships?  succeeded  iu  safely  getting 
svithiu  the  Inlet.  One  of  the  transports,  laden 
with  dl6f>C*«  struck:  the  bar,  plunging  her  keel 
into  the  adud|  and  mrnained  immovable.  The, 
wnvos  dtt»hcat  over  the  ship,  hurling  the  hordes 


unit  they  yvOHX  MUmt.  At  mum  the  next  day, 
Sij ruhy,  vhiiiuary.  ?<\  iko  fleet  was  entirely  i>ut 
of  &i p)if  of  land,  enveloped  in  fog,  steaming  rap- 
idly down  the  *00  them  roast. 

At  h nyilj  ihedog  lifted;  and  the  leading  ships 
eangid  night  ofthe'shdA^  of  Uaftmu,  and,  fob 
Jpwii  hvythp  whole  ^h&dftnh  totWl  ipwitd  thd 
Xi  w4a  i afternooi>  of  antumnal 

jbsioiyy  Tfe  ww  rnaguiltout,  Thou- 
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persed,  was  collected  and  refined  at  a sate  an- 
chorage in  Pamlico  Sound. 

A comparatively  small  strait  separates  the  two 
majestic  Sounds  called  Pamlico  and  Albemarle. 
In  the  centre  of  this  strait  you  find  Roanoke  Isl- 
and, twelve  miles  long  iiud  three  broad.  As 
the  channel  on  either  side  is  narrow  and  tortu- 
ous, the  island  effectually  commands  the  passage 
between  the  two  Sounds.  Here  the  rebels  were 
in  force  with  batteries,  intrenchments.  and  gun- 
boats, Wednesday  morning,  the  6th  of  Febru- 
ary, dawned  cold,  and  wet,  and  gloomy.  Grop- 
ing through  the  fog  onr  fleet  approached  the  isl- 
and, and,  anchoring  for  the  night,  prepared  for 


into  the  sea,  where  they  all  perished.  The  sea- 
men lashed  themselves  to  the  rigging,  and  there, 
without  food  or  sleep,  and  drenched  to  the  skin, 
remained  for  forty-eight  hours  until  the  storm 
abated.  Every  endeavor  which  was  made  to  send 
them  assistance  was  fruitless.  Two  heroic  men, 
Colonel  Allen  and  Dr,  Wellar,  perished  in  the 
attempt.  During  the  continuance  of  the  gale 
nearly  every  vessel  was  injured,  both  those  with- 
in and  those  without  the  Inlet.  Many  were  bad-, 
ly  shuttered,  and  four  entirely  wrecked  ; the  crews 
generally  escaping. 

A calm  succeeded  this  fearful  storm ; yet  it 
was  two  weeks  before  the  fleet,  crippled  and  dis- 
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<\  conflict  in  the  morujhi!.  The  morning  came. 
As  the  clouds  broke,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun 
struggling  through  the  rifts  gave  promise  of  a 
brilliant  day.  Nelson’s  famous  order  was  run  to 
the  mast-head  of  the  flag-ship,  41  America  ex- 
pects every  man  to  do  his  duty!” 

The  gnu-boats  immediately  commenced  throw- 
ing 9-inch  shot  and  shell  into  the  woods  near 
the  bench.  Under  protection  of  this  fire  a 
large  number  of  troops  were  lauded.  The  in- 
trenchmcnts  were  bombarded,  the  lotteries  were 
stormed,  and  the  patriot  troops  swept  the  inland 
front  south  to  north  in  uninterrupted  victory.  Be- 
fore five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Sih  Boa- 
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nokc  Island  was  rescued  from  the  hands  of  trai- 
tors, and  the  star-spangled  banner  floated  over  all 
its  captured  ram  {tarts.  General  Foster  led  the 
men  in  their  impetuous  attacks  upon  the  redoubts, 
and  inspired  them  with  his  own  enthusiasm  and 
intrepidity.  The  gallant  Colonel  Russell,  of  the 
Connecticut  Tenth — a man  who  knew  hot  the 
sense  of  fear  — was  struck  by  a bullet  which 
pierced  his  heart,  and  he  fell  dead  without  n 
groan.  As  the  men  were  assailing  one  of  the 
most  formidable  redoubts  their  ammunition  failed 
them.  Just  then  Major  Kimball  of  the  Haw- 
kins's Zouaves  came  up,  and  offered  to  charge 
the  redoubt.  i4You  arc  the  very  man,’’  said 
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General  Foster,  4 ‘and  thi^  is  the  very  moment,  a body  of  ci; 
Zouaves,  storm  the  battery  r*  There  was  an  in- 1 compelled  to 
stnntancous  rash,  and  with  their  ringing  battle-  ! els  were  now 
try,  Zouf  Zmt , Zrm!  they  ran  across  the  inter-  * of  truce  was  $ 
vening  space,  c!arn1>ered  the  ramparts,  and  burst  terms  of  eapi 
through  the  embrasures.  The  rebels  fled  in  the  conditional  $ 
utmost  panic,  not  even  stopping  to  spike  their  ■ impossible  to 
guns  or  to  carry  off  their  wounded.  j o’clock  in  th< 

General  John  G.  Foster,  with  his  brignde,  fol-  j were  floating 
lowed  in  the  track  of  the  Zouarcs  and  pursued  Six  forts,  twe 
the  retreating  rebels  at  the  double  quick.  For  Forty-two  hea 
nearly  six  miles  the  exciting  chase  was  comin-  smaller  arms 
ned.  General  Reno  took  another  path  to  cut  of  the  victors, 
off  the  rebel  retreat,  and  on  the  way  came  across  and  two  hun 
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sands  of  slaves  in  throwing  up  intrenchments. 
A liue  of  water-batteries,  with  heavy  guns,  from 
every  commanding  point  swept  the  river.  Six 
miles  from  the  city  there  was  a long  line  of 
earth-works  extending  from  the  river  to  the 
swamps  and  tangled  woods,  effectually  barring 
approach  to  any  ordinary  force  or  courage. 
From  that  point  to  the  city  the  whole  expanse 
was  filled  with  redoubts,  batteries,  rifle-pits, 
tveacherons  torpedoes,  and  all  the  other  appli- 
ances of  honorable  and  dishonorable  war. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  March  13  the  patriot 
troops,  five  thousand  in  number,  landed  at  .Slo- 
cum a Creek,  about  a dozen  miles  below  New- 


born. The  wnter  was  shallow.  The  overladen 
boats  sank  deep  and  could  hot  approach  near 
the  shore.  The  landing  seemed  much  like  a 
frolic-  With  jokes  and  shouts  and  peals  of 
laughter  the  men  leaped  overboard,  up  ta  the 
middle  in  water,  and  waded  to  the  shore.  Their 
path  up  toward  Newbern  led  over  an  extended 
plain,  marshy  from  recent  rains,  and  covered 
with  a dense  growth  of  gloomy  pines,  draped 
with  hoary  Spanish  moss.  The  heavy  gun- 
carriages  sank  deep  in  the  mire,  and  a cold 
March  wind  swept  over  the  drenched  and  shiv- 
ering ranks,  subduing  the  mirth  of  the  mast 
buoyant. 
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The  Massachusetts  Twenty-fourth  led  the 
march.  The  Connecticut  Eleventh  brought  up 
the  rear.  The  line  of  inarch  in  compact  mass 
filled  the  forest  road  for  two  and  a half  miles. 
The  gun-boats  followed  cautiously  along  the 
channel  of  the  stream,  throwing  shells  into  the 
woods  in  advance  of  the  head  of  our  colnmn. 
Night  came  dismal  with  clonds,  darkness,  mud, 
and  rain.  The  wearied  soldiers  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  sodden  leaves  of  the  flooded 
plain  for  their  cheerless  bivouac.  On  Friday 
morning,  the  Hth  of  March,  the  patriot  troops 
were  again  early  in  motion,  and  soon  approached 
the  long  line  of  earth-works  running  from  the 
river  to  the  swamp,  strongly  protected  by  rifle- 


pits  and  batteries  on  either  flank.  The  woods 
in  front  of  the  i n trench  ment  s had  been  felled 
for  a distance  of  a quarter  of  a mile,  that  the 
assailant*  might  be  exposed  to  an  unerring  fire. 
Behind  these  intrenchinenfcs  the  rebels  were 
comparatively  safe.  Neither  bullet  noT  ball 
could  easily  harm  them.  It  would  seem  mad- 
ness to  an  ordinary  observer  send  men  with 
bare  bosoms  to  face  the  line  of  fire  bursting 
from  those  breast-works.  But  our  heroic  troops 
accomplished  the  apparent  impossibility.  Form- 
ing in  line  of  battle  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  a 
mile  in  extent,  they  opened  a vigorous  fire  of 
musketry  and  artillery  which  they  must  have 
been  conscious  could  accomplish  little,  save  to 
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distract  attention  bv  making  a noise.  Nearly  lint  the  next  moment  Colonel  Rodman,  with" 
every  hall  and  bullet  went  plump  ami  harmless  the  Fourth  Rhode  Island,  charged  upon  n bat- 
info  the  breust-work  of  earth  rising  six  feet  high  iery  of  five  guns.  At  the  double  quick  they  nil) 
before  them.  upon  these  dcnth-dciiling  muzzles,  pouring  in  n 

At  length  w hen  the  field  of  battle  w as  covered  volley  of  bullets  ns  they  ran.  The  desperate  ad- 
with  smoke,  and  the  frenzy  of  conflict  inflamed  venture  was  a success.  They  seized  the  guns, 
all  minds,  Cblbnel  Clark,  at  the  head  of  the  and  with  the  precision  of  veterans  in  compact 
Massachusetts  Twenty-first,  rushed  across  the  mass,  with  bristling  bayonets,  bore  down  along 
open  plain,  through  the  deadly  storm  of  lead,  the  rebel  line  within  the  intrenchmems.  The 
and  entering  on  the  full  rim  one  of  the  cm-  Eighth  and  Eleventh  Connecticut,  and  Fifth 
bnvmrea  seized  the  gun.  The  rebels  fled,  as-  Rhode  Island  rushed  instantly  to  their  support, 
tonished  at  such  audacity.  Instantly  two  rebel  The  rebels  fled  precipitately,  and  the  Stars  and 
regiments  came  charging  upon  them,  and  the  Stripes  were  proudly  unfurled  over  one  portion 
heroic  little  band  were  compelled  to  retire,  of  their  ramparts. 
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Animated  by  this  sight  the  patriot  troops, 
who  were  struggling  through  the  tangled  morass, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  enemy’s  line, 
made  a grand  charge  upon  that  flank.  Aided 
as  they  were  by  their  comrades,  who  were  al- 
ready within  the  ramparts,  they  speedily  smote 
down  all  opposition,  and  the  rebels  tumultuous- 
ly fled.  With  exultation  and  rapture,  which 
none  can  comprehend  but  those  who  have 
passed  through  such  scenes,  the  patriot  troops 
clambered  the  ramparts,  discharging  their  mus- 
kets at  the  retiring  foe,  disappearing  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  greeting  the  glorious  old  banner  of 
the  Union  with  enthusiastic  huzzas.  It  was  a 
splendid  victory.  Every  regiment  behaved  hero- 
ically. The  Fifty-first  New  York  attracted  es- 
pecial applause.  There  is  not  a man  of  that 
regiment  who  will  not  look  back  with  pride 
upon  the  battle  of  Newbern  so  long  as  he  shall 
live.  The  rebel  army  was  disorganized  and 
aanic-  stricken.  It  was  important  that  they 
snould  have  no  time  to  recover  from  their  con- 
sternation. 

There  are  many  interesting  incidents  of  this 
battle  worthy  of  record.  Lieutenant  Fearing, 
of  General  Burnside’s  staff,  was  sitting  upon 
his  horse  when  a 32-pound  shot  passed  under 
the  horse’s  belly  between  his  legs.  The  Lieu- 
tenant, apparently  unconscious  of  his  own  dan- 
ger, fondly  patted  his  horse  in  commendation 
of  the  animal’s  quiet  bravery. 

When  the  first  battery  was  captured  Colonel 
Clark,  of  the  Twenty-first  Massachusetts,  had 
mounted  one  of  the  rebel  guns,  and  was  waving 
Ills  colors,  when  two  rebel  regiments  advanced 
upon  him  and  his  handful  of  men.  The  patri- 
ots leaped  the  parapet  and  fled.  Captain  J. 
D.  Frazer,  who  had  been  wounded  in  his  right 
arm,  carrying  his  sword  in  his  left  hand,  tum- 
bled and  fell  into  the  ditch.  He  was  seized 
and  dragged  back  by  the  rebels  over  the  para- 
pet. A guard  of  three  men  was  placed  over 
him.  A few  moments  after,  when  the  Fourth 
Rhode  Island  made  a charge,  he  drew  a con- 
cealed revolver  and  captured  all  three  of  his 
guards. 

One  of  the  noblest  young  men  of  our  nation 
— a hero,  a patriot,  and  a Christian,  Adjutant 
Frazer  A.  Stearns,  son  of  President  Steams,  of 
Amhert  (Massachusetts)  College — fell  in  this 
battle.  Young  Stearns  had  already  borne  him- 
self bravely  at  Roanoke  Island.  Here,  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  a bullet  pierced  his  breast, 
and  he  dropj>ed  dead. 

General  Burnside,  aware  of  the  value  of  time, 
scarcely  remained  upon  the  battle-field  long 
enough  to  bury  the  dead.  The  whole  army  was 
immediately  put  in  motion  for  Newbern,  which 
was  about  six  miles  distant.  The  gun-boats 
continued  to  follow  along  the  river,  capturing 
the  water-batteries  with  scarcely  a shadow  of 
opposition.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the  troops 
reached  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Trent  opposite 
the  city.  The  magnificent  bridge,  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  in  length,  constructed  both 
for  railroad  and  carriages,  across  which  the  reb- 


els had  retreated,  was  in  flames.  A number 
of  turpentine  factories  also  were  rolling  up  their 
billows  of  fire  and  smoke,  which  enfolded  the 
city  in  a black  canopy  sublimely  gloomy.  Sev- 
eral transports  had  followed  the  gun-boats  up 
the  stream,  and  in  a few  hours  our  whole  army 
of  five  thousand  men  were  ferried  across  the 
Trent,  and  w'ere  in  undisputed  possession  of 
Newbern.  The  fires  were  extinguished,  a strong 
provost-guard  established,  every  liquor  cask  in 
the  city  staved,  and  by  midnight  quietude  and 
peace  reigned  throughout  the  conquered  city. 

The  fruits  of  this  victory  were  six  forts,  thir- 
ty-four heavy  guns,  six  steamboats,  and  public 
property  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  rebel  troops  at  the  battle-ground 
were  almost  entirely  protected  by  their  ram- 
parts, and  our  bullets  did  them  little  harm; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  did  not  dare  to  ex- 
pose themselves  by  taking  aim,  but  loading  un- 
der cover  raised  their  guns  over  their  heads  and 
fired  almost  at  random,  thus  throwing  many  of 
their  bullets  away. 

As  the  rebels  were  retreating  the  slaves  along 
the  route,  who  had  been  taught  to  believe  their 
masters' omnipotent,  could  hardly  credit  their 
senses,  and  were  quite  unable  to  repress  their 
joy  and  exultation.  As  one  of  the  slave-hold- 
ing rebels,  breathless  with  terror,  spurred  his 
horse  by  his  own  door,  not  venturing  to  stop,  an 
aged  slave  stood  by  the  side  of  his  cabin  gazing 
in  unutterable  astonishment  upon  the  flight  and 
fright  of  his  master.  Just  as  he  disappeared  in 
the  woods  a shell  from  one  of  the  gun -boats, 
with  its  unearthly  scream,  careering  high  above 
the  tree-tops,  followed  the  path  of  the  fugitive. 
The  gray-headed  old  man,  clapping  his  hands, 
rushed  into  his  cabin  shouting, 

“ Wife,  wife,  massa  is  running,  and  the  wrath 
of  God  is  after  him  !” 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath.  By  order  of 
General  Burnside  all  the  churches  were  thrown 
open,  the  army  chaplains  officiated,  and  thanks 
were  returned  to  God  for  the  signal  victory  he 
had  granted  the  patriot  arms. 

Several  months  passed  away,  during  which 
the  Union  troops  fortified  themselves  at  New- 
bern, and  extended  their  conquest  to  several  im- 
portant places  in  the  vicinity.  On  Tuesday,  the 
9th  of  December,  1862,  a division  of  the  little 
army  received  orders  to  put  three  days'  rations 
in  their  haversacks,  and  prepare  for  an  immedi- 
ate march;  but  where  they  were  not  informed; 
neither  was  it  supposed  to  be  any  of  their  busi- 
ness to  inquire.  Blind,  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence is  the  law  of  the  army.  The  rising  of 
the  sun  on  Thursday,  the  11th,  found  these 
troops  vigorously  on  the  move  from  Newbern 
directly  west,  toward  Goldsborough,  along  what 
is  called  the  Trent  Road — a road  running  a few 
miles  west  of  the  River  Trent,  and  almost  paral- 
lel with  it.  The  force  consisted  of  four  bri- 
gades, composed  of  nineteen  regiments.  The 
line  of  nvarch  w*as  formed  by  two  hundred  cav- 
alry in  advance ; then  followed  the  several  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  while 
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sinvnat  sloughs  to  wade,  and,  as  night  approached, 
they  prepared  for  their  encampment,  in  a large 
plain  of  about  three  hundred  acres,  which  ihcy 
femnd  opened  in  the  forest. 

As  the  twilight  faded  nwav  hundreds  of  camp- 
fires,  brilliant  with  the  blaze  of  the  restnoiis 
piue,  lighted  up  the  scene  with  wondrous  beau- 
ty. The  soldiers  drank  their  hot  codec  from 
their  tin  cups,  ate  their  frugal  siippcr  of  bard 
bread,  and  the  camp  resounded  with  jokes  and 
laughter  as  most  of  them  threw  themselves 
down  for  a shelterless  bivouac,  with  the  sand 
for  a mattress,  and  a knapsack  for  a pillow'. 
Wearied  with  the  long  day’s  march  the  reign  of 


the  rear  was  composed  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
baggage  wagons.  The  entire  line,  in  easy  march- 
ing order,  extended  about  five  miles,  filling  the 
whole  road. 

It  was  a splendid  wintry  morning,  mild  and 
serene,  Ajs  the  vast  array  was  beheld  from  an 
emi notice  moving  along  the  winding  road,  with 
the  fluttering  of  innumerable  banners,  and  the 
gleam  of  burnished  arms,  tlio  sight  inspired  the 
most  phlegmatic  with  enthusiasm.  The  army 
numbered  in  all  thirteen  hundred  infantry,  elev- 
en hundred  cavalry,  with  fifty-one  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  troops  that  day  marched  eight- 
een miles  over  a heavy,  sandy  road,  with  oceu- 
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silence  soon  commenced.  Many  of  the  officers 
were  provided  with  rubber  blankets,  which  they 
spread  upon  the  ground.  Over  that  a woolen 
blanket  was  spread.  And  then,  three  cuddling 
together,  with  their  feet  to  the  fire,  and  with 
their  united  three  blankets  and  three  over-coats 
spread  over  them,  enjoyed  more  luxurious  slum- 
ber than  is  usually  found  in  ceiled  chambers  and 
on  beds  of  down. 

At  five  o’clock  the  next  morning,  Friday,  the 
12th,  the  drum-beat — the  reveille — roused  all 
from  their  slumbers.  It  was  a bitter  cold  win- 
ter’s morning — so  cold  that  the  water  in  the  can- 
teens of  the  soldiers  was  found  frozen.  The 
icy  ground  seemed  solid  as  a rock.  The  fires, 
from  piles  of  pitch-pine,  were  immediately 
brightly  blazing,  the  ever-welcome  coffee  was 
boiling,  and  after  their  breakfast  of  hard  bread 
the  soldiers  were  again  upon  the  move.  March- 
ing rapidly  along  a level  country  covered  with 
pine  forests,  and  where  few  dwellings  were  found, 
at  uoon  they  reached  a road  turning  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  north.  This  road  led  direct- 
ly to  Kingston,  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
in  North  Carolina,  situated  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Neuso,  about  forty  miles  above 
Newbern.  The  soldiers  by  this  time  had  sup- 
posed that  Kingston  was  their  destination.  But 
much  to  their  surprise,  they  found  that  they 
were  not  guided  upon  that  road,  but  leaving  it 
on  the  right,  pressed  directly  forward  in  a west- 
erly course.  The  soldiers  subsequently  ascer- 
tained, that  which  the  officers  already  knew, 
that  half-way  between  this  crossing  and  the 
town  of  Kingston  there  was  a stream  called 
Southwest  Creek,  where  the  rebels,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  an  attack,  had  erected  formidable  in- 
trenchments. 

General  Foster,  one  of  our  most  bold  and 
efficient  officers,  sagaciously  sent  forward  a small 
force  of  cavalry  to  deceive  the  rebels  by  the  feint 
of  an  attack  upon  their  elaborate  works  at  the 
creek.  At  the  same  time  the  main  body  pressed 
vigorously  forward  on  the  road  toward  Golds- 
borough,  and  with  the  setting  sun  sought  their 
second  night’s  bivouac,  having  effected  a march 
of  nearly  twenty  miles.  The  wearied  soldiers, 
* after  a hurried  meal,  again  threw  themselves 
on  the  frozen  ground  and  slept  soundly.  Scarce- 
ly had  the  morning  dawned  ere  the  beat  of  the 
drum  aroused  the  slumbering  host.  They  re- 
plenished their  waning  fires,  in  haste  prepared 
their  breakfast  of  fragrant  coffee  with  hard  bread, 
and  at  six  o’clock  the  tramp  of  armed  men  and 
the  rumbling  of  car riage-w heels  again  resounded 
through  the  solitudes  of  the  forest.  All  day 
long  they  continued  their  march,  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  when,  having  passed 
several  miles  beyond  Kingston,  they  came  to 
another  cross-road,  which  at  a very  sharp  angle 
led  back,  in  a northeasterly  direction,  toward 
that  city. 

The  head  of  the  long  column  turned  sharply 
round  and  entered  this  road.  By  it  they  could 
cross  the  Southwest  Creek  at  a point  farther  up 
the  stream  by  a bridge  which  was  feebly  defend- 


ed. The  rebels,  however,  fearing  this  move- 
ment, and  yet  not  daring  to  vacate  their  in- 
trenchments  on  the  main  road,  had  sent  forward 
a small  force  and  burned  the  bridge.  They  had 
also  placed  two  12-pounders  on  an  eminence 
on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  to  prevent  the 
reconstruction  of  the  bridge  or  the  floating  of 
pontoons.  Here  the  Union  troops  were  brought 
to  a stand.  While  the  advance  of  the  column 
waited  for  the  artillery  and  the  wagons  to  come 
up,  pioneers  were  sent  forward,  under  strong 
protection  of  artillery  and  musketry,  to  attempt 
to  rebuild  the  bridge. 

The  creek  was  here  but  a few  rods  wide, 
with  somewhat  precipitous  and  densely- wooded 
shores.  The  road  from  that  point  to  Kingston, 
a distance  of  about  fourteen  miles,  ran  all  the 
way  through  an  almost  unbroken  forest.  A few 
pieces  of  Union  artillery  were  sent  ahead,  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  rebel  battery,  while 
the  Ninth  New  Jersey  regiment  secretly  forded 
the  stream  above  and  below,  and  rushed  upon 
the  hostile  cannon  from  either  flank  so  impetu- 
ously and  unexpectedly  that  guns,  horses,  and 
men  were  all  taken,  almost  before  there  was  any 
cohsciousness  of  danger. 

It  was  Saturday  night — the  third  day  of  the 
expedition.  Again  the  troops  bivouacked  in  the 
open  air,  but  all  night  long  working  parties  of 
engineers  and  pioneers  were  busy  rebuilding  the 
bridge.  Before  the  dawn  of  Sunday  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  at  five  o’clock  the  troops  were  again 
upon  the  inarch.  As  before,  a body  of  cavalry 
led  the  advance  along  the  narrow  road,  with 
pine  forests  on  either  side.  They  frequently 
encountered  the  pickets  of  the  enemy,  and  in 
slight  skirmishes  easily  dispersed  them.  The 
cavalry  was  followed  by  a strong  body  of  artil- 
lery, who  shelled  the  woods  wherever  there  was 
any  suspicion  that  the  foe  might  be  lurking. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  line  of  the 
army,  filling  the  whole  capacity  of  the  road,  oc- 
cupied an  extent  of  about  five  miles.  At  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning  those  in  the  rear  of  this 
long  column  heard  the  roar  of  artillery  among 
the  advance,  shot  answering  shot.  It  announced 
that  the  enemy  had  been  found,  and  it  sent  an 
electric  thrill  through  the  eager  host.  Every 
man  pressed  forward.  The  whole  army  soon 
found  themselves  in  a clearing  of  the  woods  of 
about  twenty  acres,  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  road.  There  was  here  opportunity  for  the 
army  to  deploy  and  make  ready  for  action.  The 
enemy  were  so  effectually  concealed  in  the  woods 
that  not  a man  could  be  seen ; and  their  bat- 
teries, commandingly  posted  under  the  protec- 
tion of  an  apparently  impassable  swamp,  were 
constantly  pitching  their  shells  over  the  tree- 
tops  into  the  midst  of  our  advancing  troops. 
Six  Parrot  guns  were  brought  forward  by  the 
patriots  and  placed  in  position  to  return  the 
fire.  It  was  a blind  battle  of  invisible  foes;  but 
the  two  hostile  parties  had  discovered  each  oth- 
er’s position,  and  bloody  scenes  were  at  hand. 

The  Ninety-second  and  Ninety-sixth  New 
York  regiments  filed  into  the  woods  on  the  left 
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of  the  road,  to  charge  the  rebel  batteries  on  their 
right  flank.  The  Ninth  New  York  plunged  into 
the  woods  on  the  right  of  the  road,  to  advance 
upon  the  batteries  under  shelter  of  the  thicket 
between  the  road  and  the  swamp.  The  Forty- 
fifth  Massachusetts  rushed  boldly  into  the  swamp 
itself,  and  toiling  onward  through  a tangled  net- 
work of  roots  and  stumps,  and  up  to  their  knees 
in  mire,  sought  to  traverse  it,  that  they  might 
attack  the  batteries  on  their  left  flank.  The 
swamp  was  densely  covered  with  huge  old  trees, 
whose  gnarled  roots  were  twisted  in  all  possible 
contortions  beneath  the  oo2e  and  slime  of  the 
bog.  But  a few  moments  elapsed  before  the 
whole  forest  was  alive  with  the  rattle  of  mus- 


ketry, for  the  heads  of  each  of  these  divisions 
had  met  the  foe.  Our  troops,  keeping  up  a 
constant  fire,  steadily  advanced,  driving  the  reb- 
els before  them — who  were  fighting,  Indian- 
fashion,  behind  stumps  and  trees. 

At  length  the  Forty-fifth  Massachusetts,  who 
had  penetrated  the  swamp,  forced  their  way 
through  it,  and  ascended  a little  knoll  beyond 
covered  with  shnib  oaks.  But  they  had  hardly 
formed  in  line  before  a shower  of  bullets  came 
rattling  in  among  them,  a rebel  battery  having 
got  their  precise  range.  The  Tenth  Connecti- 
cut and  One  Hundred  and  Third  Pennsylvania 
came  up  at  the  same  moment,  having  followed 
through  the  swamp.  The  rebel  guns  opened 
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upon  their  left  flank,  raking  their  position.  The 
fire  of  these  guns  was  so  concentrated  and  pow- 
erful that  it  cut  a perfect  path,  two  rods  wide, 
for  some  distance  through  the  forest.  No  flesh 
and  blood  could  stand  such  a storm.  The  Union 
troops  threw  themselves  on  their  faces  and 
hugged  the  ground  as  their  only  protection. 
They  could  not  move  in  any  direction  without 
the  utmost  peril. 

While  in  this  terrible  situation  they  heard  the 
well-known  cheer  pi  their  comrades  announcing 
triumph  on  the  left.  The  Ninety-sixth  and 
Ninety-second  New  York  had  come  up,  flanked 
and  successfully  charged  the  rebel  battery.  At 
that  shout  the  Tenth  Connecticut,  Forty-fifth 
Massachusetts,  and  One  Hundred  and  Third 
Pennsylvania  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  rushed 
to  join  their  comrades  in  the  charge.  The  reb- 
els waited  not  for  the  impetuous  onslaught,  but 
abandoning  every  thing,  fled  pell-mell  for  the 
bridge  which  crossed  the  Neuse,  opposite  Kings- 
ton, which  was  not  far  distant.  The  retreat  of 
five  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  foe  was  cut  off, 
and  they  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Union 
artillery  came  rushing  up  along  the  road,  shell- 
ing the  fugitives  in  their  flight.  The  rebels,  in 
their  consternation,  had  no  chance  to  destroy 
the  bridge,  and  the  patriot  troops,  following 
closely  upon  their  heels,  crossed  the  river  and 
took  possession  of  Kingston.  The  brunt  of  this 
battle — and  it  was  truly  a heroic  fight — was  met 
by  the  Forty -fifth  Massachusetts,  Tenth  Con- 
necticut, and  One  Hundred  and  Third  Penn- 
sylvania, essentially  aided  by  the  Ninety-sixth 
and  Ninety-second  New  York.  Five  Union  reg- 
iments drove  six  thousand  rebels  from  their  in- 
trenchments. 

The  rebel  prisoners  stated  that  they  consid- 
ered their  position  quite  impregnable,  for  they 
had  not  supposed  it  possible  for  any  advance  to 
be  made  through  the  swamp.  They  had  con- 
sequently massed  their  forces  to  block  up  the 
passage  of  the  road.  The  first  intimation  they 
had  of  the  position  of  the  regiments  who  had 
dashed  through  the  swamp  was  from  the  storm 
of  bullets  which  swept  their  ranks.  There  was 
an  old  church  near  the  range  of  the  hostile  bat- 
teries which  was  thoroughly  riddled  with  shot. 
As  our  troops  occupied  the  ground  vacated  by 
their  foes  they  found  sixteen  dead  bodies  in  the 
church.  The  prisoners  confessed  that  they  car- 
ried off  as  many  dead  bodies  as  they  could,  and 
had  thrown  them  into  the  river  to  conceal  their 
loss. 

Most  of  the  prisoners  were  Sonth  Carolinians. 
They  were  ferocious  in  their  hate,  declaring  that 
they  would  fight  forever.  They  said  they  had 
received  orders  from  General  Evans  that  morn- 
ing to  give  no  quarter.  They  had  not  enter- 
tained the  idea  that  they  could  be  beaten.  Many 
of  them  were  as  ignorant  as  savages,  having  not 
the  slightest  conception  of  the  cause  of  the  war. 
They  had  been  told  that  the  Northern  people 
had  invaded  the  South  from  the  brutal  desire 
to  rob  them  of  their  property  and  to  cut  their 
throats.  “What  for  you  uns,”  said  they,  in 


their  barbaric  dialect,  “ come  down  here  to  fights 
we  uns?  We  uns  don’t  want  to  fight  you  uns. 99 
One  might  as  well  attempt  to  explain  one  of  the 
problems  of  Laplace  to  a New  Zealand  savage 
as  to  give  one  of  these  ignorant,  debased,  South 
Carolinian  mean  whites  an  idea  of  the  questions 
involved  in  this  civil  war. 

The  North  Carolinians  generally  appeared 
much  less  morally  and  intellectually  degraded. 
Almost  to  a man  they  expressed  regret  at  the 
existence  of  the  war,  and  said  they  had  no  heart 
in  it.  They  asserted  that  their  State  had  been 
carried  out  of  the  Union  by  the  vote  of  the  Leg- 
islature against  the  vote  and  sentiment  of  the 
people.  They  were  mostly  conscripts,  and  were 
quite  willing  to  be  taken  prisoners.  They  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  harsh  treatment  they  had 
received  from  their  own  officers,  and  said  their 
only  food  had  consisted  of  Indian  com  and  ba^ 
con.  Unshorn,  uncombed,  and  unwashed,  they 
presented  an  appearance  of  filth  and  savagery 
which  scarcely  any  group  of  Digger  Indians  ever 
equaled.  Many  of  them  were  very  bitter  against 
Jeff  Davis,  and  told  terrible  tales  of  the  despot- 
ism which  reigned  in  secession dom. 

Our  troops  found  that  the  rigor  of  rebel  con- 
scription had  stripped  the  country  of  every  man 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  Many  of  tl|p  prison- 
ers said  that  they  had  been  dragged  away  from 
their  families  without  any  process  of  law,  and 
without  an  hour’s  delay.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  region  through  which  the  army  passed 
testified  to  the  truth  of  these  statements.  Wide 
fields  remained  uncultivated,  and  in  not  a few 
cases  ripened  crops  were  left  to  perish  unhar- 
vested. Vast  barns  and  granaries  were  left  en- 
tirely empty.  On  the  most  extensive  planta- 
tions but  few  signs  of  life  were  visible.  A few 
aged  negroes,  too  old  to  run  away  and  too  val- 
ueless to  be  removed,  were  loitering  about,  be- 
wildered by  the  sudden  and  inexplicable  change. 
Now  and  then  a few  women  were  found  who 
had  been  left  behind.  They  did  not  exhibit 
the  ferocity  which  had  been  generally  displayed 
by  female  rebels ; they  were  generally  anxious 
for  the  war  to  end  on  any  terms,  asserting  that 
they  were  living  under  a reign  of  terror,  and 
that  they  had  more  to  fear  from  the  rebel  than 
from  the  Union  troops. 

The  retreating  rebels  had  stripped  the  houses 
of  most  of  their  movable  furniture  and  of  all 
eatables.  In  the  little  dilapidated  city  of  Kings- 
ton desolation  and  starvation  reigned.  The  wo- 
men and  children  who  alone  remained  all  look- 
ed care-worn  and  hungry.  Many  of  the  poorer 
class  came  rambling  through  the  Union  camp, 
begging  bread  of  the  soldiers,  and  eagerly  pick- 
ing up  the  fragments  which  our  surfeited  troops 
had  thrown  away.  The  women,  accustomed 
only  to  the  brutal  aspect  and  bearing  of  the 
Southern  soldiers,  expressed  much  surprise  at 
the  gentlemanly  appearance  and  demeanor  of 
the  Northern  troops.  But  three  white  men 
were  found  left  in  Kingston,  and  they  were 
Union  men  who  had  hidden  themselves  from 
rebel  rule.  All  the  rest  had  been  carried  off, 
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cither  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  by  the  reb- 
els. 

The  battle  of  Kingston  was  fought  on  Sun- 
day. These  were  strange  scenes  for  our  Puri- 
tan boys,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  Sabbath- 
schools  and  churches  of  the  North.  The  vic- 
torious Union  troops  passed  over  the  bridge  into 
Kingston,  and  encamped  in  a large  field  on  the 
north  side  of  the  village,  built  their  fires,  boiled 
their  coffee,  and  sat  down  to  review  the  labors 
of  the  day.  The  Massachusetts  Forty-fifth  lost 
18  killed,  and  had  50  wounded.  Large  num- 
bers had  bullet-holes  through  their  hats  and 
part  of  their  clothing.  The  Tenth  Connecticut 
met  with  a still  more  severe  loss,  as  did  also  the 
One  Hundred  and  Third  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Ninety-sixth  New  York.  The  rebels  lost,  in 
addition  to  the  prisoners  we  have  mentioned, 
eleven  pieces  of  artillery,  a large  quantity  of 
9mall-arms  and  ammunition,  and  an  immense 
depot  of  provisions,  which  they  set  on  fire  to 
prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  Union  hands. 
The  battle  in  the  swamp  lasted  four  hours.  A 
young  soldier  of  the  Massachusetts  Forty-fifth, 
who  had  never  before  been  under  fire,  thus 
graphically  describes  his  sensations  in  a letter 
to  his  friends : 

“When  we  first  filed  into  the  woods  I would 
have  given  all  I was  worth  to  have  been  once 
more  safely  at  home.  But  after  the  first  shot 
was  fired  I could  not  restrain  myself.  I had 
no  thought  of  any  personal  danger.  The  balls 
would  whistle  and  hum  all  over  our  heads,  and 
every  now  and  then  a shell  would  explode  and 
cover  us  with  mud,  and  too  often  with  blood. 
But  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  something  told 
me  not  to  fear.  I said  one  little  short  prayer 
for  myself,  thought  of  each  one  of  you,  imag- 
ined I heard  the  sweet  church  bells  of  Framing- 
ham, and  shut  my  eyes  for  an  instant  and  saw 
you  all.  It  could  have  been  but  an  instant, 
and  then  I thought  of  nothing  but  pushing  the 
rebels  out  of  the  swamp.  As  we  drove  the 
rebels  before  us  I can  not  describe  the  exulta- 
tion we  felt  that  we  had  helped  win  a victory 
for  the  Stars  and  the  Stripes.  But  the  sad 
times  were  at  night,  when  we  missed  from  the 
camp-fire9  the  faces  of  those  whom  we  had 
learned  to  love,  or  when  we  went  back  to  the 
woods  to  bury  the  dead  or  to  save  the  wound- 
ed.» 

Among  the  many  who  fell  at  the  brittle  of 
Kingston  meriting  especial  honor  we  have  space 
to  mention  but  one — Lieutenant  William  Per- 
kins. His  case  illustrates  that  of  many  others 
of  our  noblest  young  men  who  left  all  the  en- 
dearments of  home  to  peril  life  in  defense  of 
our  country.  This  young  man  was  the  second 
one  from  his  native  town,  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, to  volunteer.  His  older  brother  was 
the  first.  With  honor  he  passed  through  the 
disaster  at  Bull  Run.  At  Roanoke  Island  he 
was  the  second  man  to  jump  upon  the  shore. 
Captain  Leggett,  of  Company  H,  Tenth  Regi- 
ment Connecticut  Volunteers,  to  which  cotn- 
panv  young  Perkins  belonged,  was  the  first. 
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In  the  heroic  and  brilliant  battle  at  Roanoke 
the  company  lost  23  out  of  66  men.  Young 
Perkins,  for  his  chivalric  bravery,  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  the  First  Lieutenancy  in  Company  A, 
Tenth  Connecticut  Volunteers.  At  the  battle 
of  Kingston  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  soul  was 
called  into  requisition.  While  his  regiment  was 
in  full  pursuit  of  the  rebels,  retreating  by  the 
bridge  across  the  Neuse,  Lieutenant  Perkins 
pressing  eagerly  on,  reckless  of  all  danger,  had 
just  exclaimed  to  a comrade,  “ Isn’t  this  glo- 
rious?” when  he  was  struck  by  a Minie  ball 
and  fell  dead.  The  chaplain  of  the  regiment, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  of  Boston,  in  a letter  to  his 
bereaved  father,  wrote : 

w Your  son  was  a universal  favorite  in  the  regiment. 
We  all  loved  him  for  his  manly  qualities,  his  generouH 
heart,  his  kindness  of  manner,  and  his  winning  ways. 
We  were  proud  of  his  soldierly  bearing  and  of  his  cour- 
ageous deportment.” 

His  letters  to  his  friends  showed  the  consci- 
entiousness with  which  he  had  entered  upon 
this  strife  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  his 
deep  sense  of  dependence  upon  God.  Such 
were  the  victims  who,  by  hundreds  and  by  thou- 
sands, were  immolated  by  the  demon  of  slavery 
upon  her  blood-stained  altars.  Earth  may  be 
searched  in  vain  for  a crime  more  enormous 
than  that  which  plunged  our  once  peaceful  and 
happy  land  into  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war  to 
perpetuate  and  extend  the  outrage  of  human 
bondage. 

Early  the  next  morning — Monday  the  15th — 
the  army  recommenced  its  march.  Filing  rap- 
idly again  back  across  the  bridge  they  pressed 
along  a road  which  skirted  the  southern  banks 
of  the  Neuse,  toward  Whitehall,  which  was  di- 
rectly west  upon  the  river,  at  the  distance  of 
about  20  miles.  It  required  nearly  five  hours — 
from  daylight  until  11  o’clock — for  the  whole 
army  to  defile  across  the  narrow  bridge.  They 
then,  to  prevent  pursuit  and  the  harassment  of 
their  rear,  smeared  the  bridge  over  with  tar  and 
set  it  on  fire.  The  structure,  of  wood,  20  rods 
long  and  40  feet  above  the  water,  was  speedily 
enveloped  in  rushing  billows  of  flame,  and  dis- 
appeared in  smoke  and  ashes.  Such  a long 
line  of  troops,  with  its  ponderous  artillery  and 
heavily-laden  wagons,  necessarily  moves  slow. 
But  by  vigorously  pushing  forward  they  traveled 
seventeen  miles  that  day,  and  again  bivouacked 
by  the  road-side,  about  three  miles  from  White- 
hall. The  weary  soldiers  did  not  need  beds  of 
down  to  enable  them  to  sleep  soundly  that  night. 

Tuesday,  16th,  at  5 o’clock  in  the  morning 
the  troops  were  again  upon  the  march.  They 
had  been  in  motion  scarcely  an  hour  when  the 
roar  of  battle  was  again  heard  at  the  head  of  the 
column.  The  cavalry  and  one  battery  were  in 
the  advance.  As  they  were  approaching  the 
little  village  of  Whitehall,  which  is  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  stream,  they  found  that  the  enemy 
had  stationed  themselves  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  having* destroyed  the  bridge,  and 
were  strongly  posted,  with  ten  guns  in  battery 
on  the  opposite  bank.  The  guns  were  protect- 
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cd  by  long  lines  of  rifle-pits.  A brief  but  spir- 
ited conflict  here  ensued.  As  soon  as  our  ad- 
vance-guard appeared  in  sight-  the.  rebels  opened 
upon  them  from  their  batteries  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  When  the  Forty-fifth  Massa- 
chusetts, which  in  that  day’s  march  led  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  came  within  reach  of  the  reb- 
el fire,  six  batteries,  containing  36  guns,  were 
immediately  brought  into  position,  and  opened 
a deadly  fire  upon  the  guns  of  the  rebels,  10  in 
number,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
These  guns,  on  both  sides,  were  loaded  and  fired 
with  such  rapidity  that  it  is  said  that  there 
were,  in  all,  more  than  a hundred  discharges 
each  minute.  It  is  seldom,  in  battle,  that  so 


with  a few  slight  undulations.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  place  the  Union  infantry  in  positions  to 
protect  their  batteries  from  sodden  charges  by 
the  foe.  The  Massachusetts  Forty-fifth  found 
itself  stationed  exactly  in  the  range  between  one 
of  our  batteries  and  the  guns  of  the  rebels.  The 
balls  and  shells  from  both  parties  went  directly 
over  their  heads,  so  near  that  were  the  men  to 
stand  erect  every  head  would  soon  be  swept 
away.  As  they  lay  flat  upon  the  ground  they 
could  feel  the  motion  of  every  ball,  and  the 
windage  would  often  take  away  their  breath. 
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Occasionally  a shell  would  explode  near  them, 
covering  them  with  dirt.  It  was  a very  awk- 
ward position  to  occupy,  and  General  Foster 
soon  changed  it.  To  attain  a new  position  there 
was  a Virginia  rail  fence  to  be  crossed.  As  one 
of  the  men  put  his  hand  on  a top  rail  to  spring 
over  a shell  struck  the  rail  from  beneath  him, 
plunged  him  headlong  but  unharmed  into  a 
ditch,  and  knocked  down  and  severely  wounded 
with  a splinter  another  man.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment  another  shell  fell  and  exploded 
in  their  ranks,  wounding  four  men.  In  the 
midst  of  such  a fire  as  this,  strange  to  say,  many 
of  the  Forty-fifth  Massachusetts  fell  soundly 
asleep.  They  were  so  utterly  exhausted  by  the 
march  of  two  days,  the  battle  in  the  swamp,  and 
the  sleeplessness  of  the  intervening  night  in 
standing  guard,  that  even  the  deafening  roar  of 
battle  and  the  greatest  peril  of  wounds  and  death 
could  not  keep  them  awake. 

The  conflict  at  Whitehall  lasted  about  an 
hour  and  a half,  one  brigade  only  of  the  Union 
troops  being  called  into  action.  It  was  found 
on  almost  all  occasions  that  our  artillery  prac- 
tice was  far  superior  to  that  of  the  rebels.  Not 
unfrequently  the  Union  batteries  would  take 
position  in  an  open  field  and  silence  a rebel  bat- 
tery carefully  intrenched,  of  the  same  number 
of  guns.  While  this  artillery  battle  was  raging 
the  main  body  of  the  army  moved  rapidly  along 
the  road,  at  a little  distance  from  the  river,  to 
gain  the  stream  at  a point  which  the  rebel  guns 
did  not  command.  While  thus  moving  a shell 
fell  into  the  ranks  of  the  Forty-fourth  Massa- 
chusetts, instantly  killing  four  men.  The  pa- 
triot batteries  at  length  silenced  the  rebel  can- 
non, and  our  troops,  advancing  to  the  river,  de- 
stroyed two  gun-boats  which  the  rebels  were 
building  there.  The  village  of  Whitehall,  which 
stood  between  the  hostile  batteries,  was  literally 
knocked  to  pieces.  The  dense  woods  which 
fringed  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream  were 
mown  down  by  our  deadly  fire  as  the  scythe 
mows  the  grass.  For  a quarter  of  a mile  back 
from  the  river,  and  for  half  a mile  up  and  down 
the  banks,  scarcely  a tree  was  left  standing. 

One  principal  object  in  visiting  Whitehall  was 
to  destroy  the  two  gun-boats  of  which  we  have 
spoken  as  being  there  upon  the  stocks.  As  the 
enemy  were  in  force  upon  the  opposite  bank  our 
troops  could  not  in  a body  cross.  It  was  now 
night.  The  boats  must  be  destroyed,  and  the 
army  must  be  speedily  again  on  its  way  to  ac- 
complish an  enterprise  still  more  important. 
Two  thousand  barrels  of  turpentine  were  seized, 
piled  in  an  immense  heap  on  the  river's  bank, 
and  set  on  fire.  Such  a bonfire  mortal  eyes 
have  seldom  seen.  Vast  sheets  of  billowy  flame 
flashed  their  forked  tongues  to  the  clouds.  The 
whole  region  for  miles  around  was  lighted  up. 
Every  movement  of  the  enemy  was  revealed, 
and  their  positions  were  mercilessly  shelled. 
Still  there  were  no  means  of  reaching  the  boats 
but  to  call  for  volunteers  to  swim  the  stream 
and  apply  the  torch.  A private  named  Butler 
came  forward,  plunged  into  the  wintry  wave, 


and  pushed  boldly  for  the  opposite  shore.  Ev- 
ery gun  was  brought  into  action  throwing  grape 
and  canister  to  distract  the  foe. 

Butler  ran  up  the  bank  to  the  flaming  bridge, 
seized  a brand,  and  was  making  for  the  boats, 
when  several  rebels  rushed  from  their  sheltered 
hiding-places  and  endeavored  to  seize  him. 
Quick  as  thought  he  turned,  plunged  again 
into  the  river,  and  through  a shower  of  bullets 
returned  safely  to  his  comrades.  The  batteries 
were  then  brought  to  bear  upon  the  boats,  and 
with  solid  shot  and  shell  they  were  nearly  de- 
molished, though  the  flames,  could  the  torch 
have  been  applied,  would  more  effectually  have 
done  the  work. 

The  shell  is  a terrible  and  remorseless  engine 
of  destruction.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
demoniac  than  the  yell  with  which  they  swoop 
through  the  air.  It  is  heard  the  moment  the 
shell  leaves  the  gun,  and  with  the  larger  size, 
now  often  used,  is  so  shrill  and  piercing  that 
even  if  a quarter  of  a mile  distant  it  seems  di- 
rectly upon  you.  Many  of  these  massive  bolts 
are  hurled  with  such  velocity  that  if  they  pass 
within  ten  feet  of  one's  head  they  produce  a 
vacuum  which  takes  away  the  breath ; and  as  it 
whirs  by  the  scream  grows  fainter  and  fainter 
till  it  expires  in  a thundering  explosion.  The 
noise  which  these  shells  make  is  indescribable. 
There  is  nothing  with  which  to  compare  it.  It 
can  only  be  imagined  by  those  by  whom  it  has 
been  heard. 

Having  dispersed  the  rebels  at  Whitehall,  our 
victorious  little  army,  under  their  vigorous  leader 
General  Foster,  without  crossing  the  river,  and 
with  scarcely  an  hour's  delay,  pressed  forward 
toward  the  west,  still  ascending  the  banks  of  the 
Neuse.  Night  overtook  them  twelve  miles  be- 
yond Whitehall.  Here  they  found  their  sixth 
encampment.  Scarcely  had  the  dawn  of  Wednes- 
day morning  the  17th  appeared  ere  the  troops 
were  again  in  motion.  A party  of  cavalry  had 
been  sent  in  advance  by  a cross  road  on  Monday 
to  a place  called  Mount  Olive,  twenty  miles 
south  of  Goldsborough,  to  destroy  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  railroad  there  and  a long  trestle 
railroad  bridge.  This  enterprise  the  intrepid 
cavalry  had  successfully  accomplished.  They 
now  returned  to  the  main  body,  having  ridden 
seventy  miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  great  object  of  this  whole  military  expe- 
dition was  to  destroy  the  railroad  running  south 
from  Goldsborough,  which  was  the  principal  line 
of  northern  communication  for  the  rebels.  Like 
most  villages  in  a slave-holding  country  Golds- 
borough is  an  insignificant  hamlet,  not  import- 
ant enough  even  to  be  noticed  in  a general 
gazetteer.  It  is  but  little  more  than  a railroad 
station,  where  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  road 
crosses  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  track. 
There  was  a costly  high-bridge  an  eighth  of  a mile 
long,  which  here  crossed  the  river,  which  had  been 
a long  time  in  process  of  construction.  It  was  an 
important  object  of  the  expedition  to  destroy  this 
bridge.  The  rebels,  fully  appreciating  its  import- 
ance, made  a vigorous  stand  for  its  defense.  But 
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common  xogtl-  bridge  across  dife  Nettse.  A,  por-  • • about  five  fnijtas*  and  missed  fn  ilip  firi-uity  of 
tiou  of  the  army  W4%  seat  down  to  this  bridge  to  j WftjTJcshoroagli.  Then  mardditg  down  the 
make  a with  aa  much  noire  As  possible,  of  southern  hank  fvf  tim  fetenm,  thtj?  vjgopm^lv 
crossing  at  that  jwict.  set  «ut  in  pursuit  of  mir  feiwc.ndv' miring  cop 

The  rebdr,  deceivexl  by  rbe  supposition  that  it  umri.v  They  overtook  the  patriot  rear femmi  ip 
wm  our  main  object  tp  seia*.  the  railroad  juno  the  vicinity  of  Sleepy  Creek.  • As  the  rehcfe 
tiou  at  fiioid^Kiroughv  hiid.  as^mb fed  a large  ' eatne  on  in  aolijif  t»A&  thp  patriot  butteife'a,  io 
fnttrc  akthis  bridge*  superior  toouroyu,  id  guard  remained  quiet  until  thoy  yvfee 

the  passage;  Genera)  Foster  mlndtiv  comj«>l)ed  ] wirbiu.  tljreg  buudml  yards*  hnd  then,  wit  h 
them  to  divide  their  fwce  between  this  .upper  • doubte^hotted  gnns,'  they  poured  ip  so  fermtfeb*' 
nfid  h)vr«r  point  and  keplthe  trier  between  him  j does  a volley  Uml-  i»o  febftnl  strength  at  tb lot 
and  the  (be  to  preveut  taring  overwhelmed  by  Iron hi  it.  Trier  iimo*  vhc  Wkd  rcriks 

any  sudden  ^wdx.  To  prevent  the  Iriion  fwtribfttfori  by  thp  n\vial  ennta^c,  •and  three 
troops  from  mmsing  the*  river  the  minds  fundo  times  they  rallied  rife w to  the  qhfeb  \ JfuV^fiV' 
their  first  stand  at  Kingston.  fiere.  m we  have  * they  broke  beyond  recovery,  ami  .tied  in  wildest 
mentioned,  the  rebels  drove  them  back  and  de~  confusion.  Imc k among  the  fortius  mid  r.bo  bill.-., 
sfroyed  the  bridge.  They  ue*t  made  a siund  [Some  prisoners  who  were  taken  said  that  they 
at  W hi tehal  1 ,cl est roy i ng  the  bridge  fchenwlvas.  : lost  in  thri  l^rrific  itorm  of  war/  which  ksrpd 
Here  the  patriots  silenced  their  batteries  and  de~  htifc  a few  moments,  eight  Fnindnri  (turn/  If  wa,* 
strayed  two  of  their  gtm-h.mr:^.  The  rd«ds  then  . a very  bold  attempt  of infantry  uvstrim -batteries 
drew*  hack  their  Forties  to  the  vielniiynf  Golds-  [tip  to  the  mu  sites  of  their  guns, 
borough.,  nnd  estaldished  themselves  nt  the  two  | The  patriots  now  rerirod  unurnksted,.  ami  er;- 
hrnlges  of  wl-jcli  we  have  spoken > five  miles  apart.  } camped  Wedin^duy  nig  hi  on  the  same  spot  where 
While  a p/irc  of  o»jt  ttfuops  frifewed  down  Sleepy  ; ihty  had cfienmped  the  night  heirim  The  next 
Go;-‘k  to  Use  bridge  the  main  body  mnveil  m to  i wonting,  at  I CeluCk.  they  were  again  upon  the 
die  raiKoad  bridge,  the  olfjtaH  of  the  exppd'ifWfi.  j march,  nod  thus  ihr-r  tramped  ;\ long,  singing 
G^nei'iif  Fi^&ter^  \m\  m ^ wikh  tether  of  [Sfxnj^  .tj'F  Ytyforyp  tibiil  fi  o’clock  Saiurday  nigfik 

ibe$c  bridges*  Hu  wjft  «»4l  uwarn  that  thi>rtv  i %|)pvt  fkey  erionmpcd  ai«aut  mk  milc-H  from  Ncw- 
vt'tis  a gufiitbi nt  ^irce  of  rcbefrtfo  thp  otbar  AidiP*  1 forit.  Tlie  SaMigth  lnorniirg:  «tm  rcw&  cloml- 
gat Irnrod  from  'Wilmington, .'WpJiian*  Etiidigh,  Igsb  over  the  North  Carojirot  pmc#.  The  day 
A! hi  even  Virginia*  to  overwhelm  Urn  force  nt  wus  midl  and  beautiful,  us  though  nature  had  tn> 
Ijis  ifispasal.  The  assanfit'  coaimended  at  .-both  j ,y$ipe  or  feature  in  jinrmony  with  tliadfstwl  of 
lirW^  at  the  eame  tirno.  From  li  tAdotk  in  j war.  Thu  patriot  troops  resumed  their  march 
life  morning  until  3 oVlnck  in  the  nlternoop  ! vviih  waving  banners  and  pealing  hugles,  and 
thy was  the  continuous  ronr  of  buttle,  Tlfe  thus  rejoicingly  re-entered  the  camp  from 'which 
folds  had  taken  portion  oil  the  smith  fide  of  they  bad  marched  but  ten.  days  before.  They 
tfe  yfe|rfeid  bridge.  They  were,  howBx'er,  soon  marched  into  their  enpntnpnnftit  to  the  dear  idd 
driven  in  oonfuaion’  from  their  position  anil  tune  of  Home,  Sweet  Ilorhfe”  The  distance 
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When  the  noontide  sun  of  autumn  hoods  the  corn-fields’  hasty  gold, 
Fond  memory  paints  n picture  from  the  liarmt  days  of  old: 

A maiden  crowned  with  popipie* — a whippet  in  her  ear— 

An  answering  glance  half- Hart  led—- the  reapers*  voices  near. 

When  athwart  the  tawny  stubbles  the  violet  shadows  fall 
Of  jthe  witch-elmx  in  the  hcdge-rowa,  a vision  I recall  : 

Her  unborn  hair  sun-gloried— eye*  brimful  of  tears — 

Two  bands  fast  locked  together,  a pledge  for  coining  yvar*. 

When  the  yellow  moon  is  rising  over  yon  dark  copse  erf  fir, 

And  the  harvest  songs  are  ritoot,  and  there"*  hot  h sound  astir, 

Half  in  moonlight,  half  in  shadow,  through  the  hazels  as  of  yore, 
Shu  seems  to  cook:  and  wed  we,  who  will  tryst  me  nevermore! 
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>i>n  xttvt  i»  dHoia^JL 


mibadl  ihfe  sat-^rdtf.fjf  pl*ud>  md  ifij; 
dters vt;  &xn  Yn&  to  ndmifthniqh  wea$hftq\tf  (|iu: 
|iin4  X fr^a^n I lV  behind  to  *««  ho\s\  the 
•c^«w$iy;AjipcAnjd  in  it*  rear  aspect.  An  aftVAr 


I MUST  hoi^j  my  unmtiycr  for  a 

mepieijf  xo’  my  a Wed  ubdtn  the  sketches 

Sifotefofov W »ton  of  wiercii-- 
riaf  r^rjitHjrHmoju,  wli<?r  »>  tfoilad*  pwuiK  ft 
shall  mt:  r tidily  for^t  rny  of  the 

canons  ao»l  Uuekfcts,  amt  the  queer  feeling  pro- 
duced by  the  Bljghtost  Bound  that  fell  upon  nay 
ears  as  I humetilr  committed  the  outlines  to 
paper.  It  tas  been  my  Fortune  to  furnish  the 
world  with  sketches  of  Madagascar,  Zuimbm, 
Palestine,  the  Continent  of  Ktimpe,  Iceland,  and 
iome  few  other  points  many  of  which  wtrre 
achieved  tt thief  A'iruuiu stances  vf  pemdhtf  dijft- 
ml  tv  ; hut  3 . never'  before-  traveled  Through  a 
txui utry  ip  w Inch  I vr&s  compelled  io  ptirMHs  iter 
hoc  arts  U'ttb  a rtofolyttr  strapped  curcnnd  my 
Mdfi  n do  Ut4c4>4rrel  cd  sta>  I -s  u n Iyi  a £-  mnm 
nay  knee?,  and  i/idf ^ >ibren  Widicr*  ^arm^l  with 
Sharpe V:  carbine s keeping  guard  hi  the  France, 


„ . .. W||L _ ..... . 

with  mi  arrow. may  be  a very  pie. 
t.»iv^uo;.ol>>  t to  cioKentfiato  at  one  * tenure  | 
but  I would  rather  draw  {*jm  on  paper  than  t 
for.  the  portrait-  myself,  AD  thb  why  up  from 
Iftirt  Yuma  I was  beset  by  theso ihflteuktes  And 
if  any  man  of  genius  and  enterprise  j ifm k>  ho 
could  do  better  under  the  cmiuuiskvncin^  lie.  is 
welcome  to  try.  This  much  promised*  I resume, 
ray  story, 

Al  Saeatone  w is.  had  a grand  pow-urow.witb 
the  1‘iruo  ciurih.  Autumn  A/.u)  and  bis  in- 
terpreter* P run  dees.  hud.  apprised  the  nation 
of  the  munificent  present*  ihut  wo  had  for  dte- 
triteif  ion ...  Great.  tion  t broughem 

the  Pi  mar)  n.  'Scarcely -h:u3  tfte  sun  risen,  above 
the.  scraggy  tfjjmi  of1  the.  di^rf  w lien  tlie  dusky 
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chiefs,  head-men,  and  people,  came  pouring  in. 
They  came  frcJm  the  river-bottom,  from  the  vil- 
lages, from  the  weeds,  from  the  grass,  and  pos- 
sibly from  the  holes  in  the  ground.  On  horse- 
back and  on  foot  they  came ; by  twos  and  by 
threes,  and  by  sixes  and  by  dozens.  Paint  and 
red  blankets,  beads  and  ibrass  buttons,  shone 
with  resplendent  brilliancy  around  our  encamp- 
ment. By  noon  it  presented  a busy  scene  of 
savage  enjoyment.  The  Pimo  belles  were  in 
their  glory.  Plump  and  good-natured;  their 
pretty  eyes  fringed  around  with  black  paint; 
their  teeth  shining  in  pearly  whiteness;  their 
bosoms  bare;  their  forms  of  almost  Grecian 
symmetry  and  delicacy.  Poston,  with  his  en- 
thusiastic appreciation  of  beauty,  would  have 
lost  his  balance  completely  had  I not  warned 
him  of  the  dangers  that  surrounded  him ; so 
that  when  severely  pressed  by  a bevy  of  Pimo 
maidens  for  beads,  calicoes,  and  the  like,  he  usu- 
ally closed  both  his  eyes  and  handed  out  the 
presents  at  random.  In  this  way  I observed 
that  he  frequently  gave  a sash,  or  shawl,  or 
string  of  beads  to  some  stalwart  buck,  and  a 
shovel  or  pickaxe  to  some  tender  maid.  When 
the  looking-glasses  and  tin  jewelry  were  distrib- 
uted, never  was  there  such  a sensation  in  Pi- 
meria ; and  as  for  the  fancy  calicoes,  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  sight  of  them  can  not  but 
descend  to  the  Pimo  posterity,  and  the  name  of 
Mr.  Commissioner  Dole  be  blessed  unto  the  last 
generation  of  these  good  people.  I have  no  doubt 
many  of  them  will  name  their  children  Dole.  I 
conscientiously  believe  that  historians  in  future 
ages  will  find  the  name  of  Dole  common  among 
the  Pimos.  My  friend  Poston  made  a speech 
to  Antonio  Azul  that,  in  point  of  terseness  and 
eloquence  has  never,  I venture  to  assert,  been 
surpassed  in  this  region  of  country. 

Availing  ourselves  of  the  friendly  professions 
made  by  the  chiefs  and  people,  we  signified  that 
two  pumpkins  for  our  journey  across  the  desert 
would  be  a most  acceptable  return  for  the  la- 
borious services  we  had  rendered  the  great  cause 
of  civilization  ; whereupon  over  a dozen  pump- 
kins were  immediately  dragged  forth  from  the 
loose  and  somewhat  discolored  drapery  that 
hung  around  the  squaws.  We  gracef ully  thanked 
them  and  proceeded  to  pick  up  our  vegetables. 
44  Dos  reals ,”  said  the  Indians.  We  gave  them 
two  bits.  44  Quatro  reals,”  they  observed.  We 
offered  them  four  bits.  They  gravely  wrapped 
up  their  pumpkins.  We  offered  a dollar  for 
two.  They  coolly  demanded  two  dollars.  We 
indignantly  showed  them  the  way  out  of  camp. 
Antonio  and  Francisco  had  long  since  disap- 
peared before  the  impending  storm.  Not  so 
their  followers,  who,  in  this  case,  were  no  fol- 
lowers at  all.  Firmly  as  rocks  of  adamant  they 
sat  gossiping  upon  the  ground,  regardless  of  our 
displeasure.  Some  of  them  considered  it  in  the 
light  of  a friendly  invitation  to  supper,  and  hung 
about  the  fire  snuffing  the  odorous  fumes  of  the 
pots  and  frying-pans.  Toward  the  shades  of  even- 
ing the  pumpkin-vendors  had  sufficiently  warmed 
their  backs  and  were  about  to  depart.  Our 


cook,  Dr.  Berry,  was  in  favor  of  seizing  a choice 
pair  of  pumpkins  as  a military  necessity,  but 
that  proposition  was  overruled  as  beneath  the 
dignity  of  our  official  position.  Have  them, 
however,  we  must.  They  were  indispensable 
to  our  health.  I left  it  all  to  Poston,  whom  I 
knew  to  possess  a high  order  of  genius  for  trade. 
He  traded  for  two  hours ; he  was  calm  and  vio- 
lent by  turns ; he  reasoned  and  raved  alternate- 
ly. I fell  asleep.  When  I awoke  triumph  sat 
perched  upon  his  brow.  The  Indians  were  gone. 
Success  had  crowned  his  efforts.  Two  pump- 
kins, the  spoils  of  victory,  lay  at  his  feet.  44  What 
did  they  cost?*’  was  my  natural  inquiry.  He 
looked  a little  confused,  but  quickly  rallied,  and 
replied,  44  Oh,  not  much — for  this  country ! Let 
me  see — five,  ten,  eighteen,  twenty-two.  Only 
about  twenty-two  dollars  in  trade.” 

It  was  gratifying  at  all  events  to  know  that 
the  Pimos  were  rapidly  becoming  a civilized 
people.  Under  these  circumstances  we  thought 
it  advisable  to  pursue  our  journey  without  fur- 
ther waste  of  time. 

Traveling  all  day  from  Sacatone  we  reached 
the  Blue-Water  Wells  early  in  the  evening, 
where  we  camped  till  dark.  A few  hours  of 
night-travel  brought  us  to  the  Pecacho,  a little 
beyond  which  we  made  a dry  camp  till  morning. 
The  country  between  the  Gila  River  and  Tuc- 
son is  a hard,  gravelly  desert,  partially  covered 
with  a scrubby  growth  of  mesquit  and  cactus,  , 
and  at  this  season  destitute  of  water  except  at  j 
two  or  three  points,  where  the  wells  dug  by  the  f 
Overland  Mail  Company  still  remain.  In  for-  I 
mer  years  emigrant  parties  suffered  much  in  \ 
crossing  this  inhospitable  desert.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  some  pools  of  water  near  the 
Pecacho  afford  relief  to  the  trains,  and  enable 
the  emigrants  to  reach  the  Gila ; but  these  are 
a very  uncertain  dependence. 

The  Pecacho  lies  forty- five  miles  from  the 
Gila,  and  is  about  the  same  distance  from  Tuc- 
son. It  presents  a prominent  and  picturesque 
landmark  from  both  points,  and  is  seen  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  Papagoria.  The  name 
is  Spanish,  and  signifies  44 point,”  or  44peak.” 
Some  travelers  have  discovered  in  this  curious 
formation  of  rocks  some  resemblance  to  an  axe- 
head.  There  are  many  Pecachos  throughout 
Arizona.  I have  been  unable  to  see  in  any  of 
them  the  most  remote  resemblance  to  an  axe- 
head.  Generally  they  consist  of  two  sharp- 
pointed  rocks,  one  of  a triangular  and  the  other 
of  a rectangular  shape,  growing  out  of  the  top 
of  some  isolated  mountain,  and  serve  to  indicate 
the  routes  across  the  desert,  which  would  other- 
wise be  difficult  to  find. 

I had  no  idea  before  my  visit  to  Arizona  that 
there  existed  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  States  a city  more  remarkable  in  many 
respects  than  Jericho — the  walls  of  which  were 
blown  down  by  horns ; for,  in  this  case,  the  w'alls 
were  chiefly  built  up  by  horns — a city  realizing, 
to  some  extent,  my  impressions  of  what  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  must  have  been  before  they  were 
destroyed  by  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord.  It  is 
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gratifying  to  find  that  travel  in  many  lands  has 
not  yet  fatally  impaired  my  capacity  for  receiv- 
ing new  sensations.  Virginia  City  came  near 
it ; but  it  was  reserved  for  the  city  of  Tucson  to 
prove  that  the  world  is  not  yet  exhausted  of  its 
wonders. 

A journey  across  the  Ninety- mile  desert  pre- 
pares the  jaded  and  dust-covered  traveler  to  en- 
joy all  the  luxuries  of  civilization  which  an  ar- 
dent imagination  may  lead  him  to  expect  in  the 
metropolis  of  Arizona.  Passing  the  Point  of 
the  Mountain,  eighteen  miles  below,  he  is  re- 
freshed during  the  remainder  of  the  way  by 
scraggy  thickets  of  mesquit,  bunches  of  sage  and 
grease-wood,  beds  of  sand  and  thorny  cactus ; 
from  which  he  emerges  to  find  himself  on  the 
verge  of  the  most  wonderful  scatteration  of  hu- 
man habitations  his  eye  ever  beheld — a city  of 
mud-boxes,  dingy  and  dilapidated,  cracked  and 
baked  into  a composite  of  dust  and  tilth ; lit- 
tered about  with  broken  corrals,  sheds,  bake- 
ovens,  carcasses  of  dead  animals,  and  broken 
pottery ; barren  of  verdure,  parched,  naked,  and 
grimly  desolate  in  the  glare  of  a southern  sun. 
Adobe  walls  without  whitewash  inside  or  out, 
hard  earth -floors,  baked  and  dried  Mexicans, 
sore-backed  burros,  coyote  dogs,  and  tcrru-cotta 
children;  soldiers,  teamsters,  and  honest  miners 
lounging  about  the  mescal  shops,  soaked  with 
the  fiery  poison ; a noisy  band  of  Sonoranian 
buffoons,  dressed  in  theatrical  costume,  cutting 
their  antics  in  the  public  places  to  the  most  dia- 
bolical din  of  fiddles  and  guitars  ever  heard  ; a 
long  train  of  Government  wagons  preparing  to 
start  for  Fort  Yuma  or  the  Rio  Grande — these 
are  what  the  traveler  sees,  and  a great  many 
things  more,  but  in  vain  he  looks  for  a hotel  or 
lodging-house.  The  best  accommodations  he 
can  possibly  expect  are  the  dried  mud  walls  of 
some  unoccupied  outhouse,  with  a mud  floor 
for  his  bed ; his  own  food  to  eat,  and  his  own 
cook  to  prepare  it ; and  lucky  is  he  to  possess 
such  luxuries  as  these.  I heard  of  a blacksmith, 
named  Burke,  who  invited  a friend  to  stop  a 
while  with  him  at  Tucson.  Both  parties  drank 
whisky  all  day  for  occupation  and  pleasure. 
When  bedtime  came,  Burke  said,  ‘‘Let’s  go 
home  and  turn  in.”  He  led  the  way  up  to 
the  Plaza,  and  began  to  hand  off  his  clothes. 
“What  are  you  doing?”  inquired  his  guest. 
“Going  to  bed,”  said  Burke — “ this  is  where  I 
gen’rally  sleep.”  And  they  both  turned  in  on 
the  Plaza,  which  if  hard  was  at  least  well-aired 
and  roomy.  The  stranger  started  for  the  Rio 
Grande  the  next  day. 

For  various  reasons  Tucson  has  long  enjoyed 
an  extensive  reputation.  Before  the  acquisition 
of  Arizona  by  the  United  States  the  Mexicans 
had  a military  post  at  this  place,  with  a small 
command  for  the  protection  of  the  missions  and 
adjoining  grain  fields  against  the  Apaches.  It 
then  numbered  some  four  or  five  hundred  souls. 
Since  1854  it  has  been  the  principal  town  in  the 
Territory,  and  has  been  occupied  successively  by 
the  Federal  and  rebel  troops. 

As  the  centre  of  trade  with  the  neighboring 


State  of  Sonora,  and  lying  on  the  high-road 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Fort  Yuma,  it  became 
during  the  few  years  preceding  the  “ break-up” 
quite  a place  of  resort  for  traders,  speculators, 
gamblers,  horse-thieves,  murderers,  and  vagrant 
politicians.  Men  who  were  no  longer  permit- 
ted to  live  in  California  found  the  climate  of 
Tucson  congenial  to  their  health.  If  the  world 
were  searched  over  I suppose  there  could  not  be 
found  so  degraded  a set  of  villains  as  then  formed 
the  principal  society  of  Tucson.  Even'  man 
went  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  street-fights  and 
bloody  affrays  were  of  daily  occurrence.  Since 
the  coming  of  the  California  Volunteers,  two 
years  ago,  the  state  of  things  in  this  delightful 
metropolis  has  materially  changed.  The  citi- 
zens who  are  permitted  to  live  here  at  all  still 
live  very  much  in  the  Grenser  style — the  tenant- 
able  houses  having  been  taken  away  from  them 
for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  are 
protecting  their  property  from  the  Apaches. 
But  then,  they  have  claims  for  rent,  which  they 
can  probably  sell  for  something  when  any  body 
comes  along  disposed  to  deal  in  that  sort  of  pa- 
per. Formerly  they  were  troubled  a good  deal 
about  the  care  of  their  cattle  and  sheep : now' 
they  have  no  trouble  at  all ; the  cattle  and  sheep 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Apaches,  who  have 
become  unusually  bold  in  their  depredations ; 
and  the  pigs  which  formerly  roamed  unmolest- 
ed about  the  streets  during  the  day,  and  were 
deemed  secure  in  the  back-yards  of  nights,  have 
become  a military  necessity.  Eggs  are  scarce, 
because  the  hens  that  used  to  lay  them  cackle 
no  more  in  the  hen  form.  Drunkenness  has 
been  effectually  prohibited  by  a written  order 
limiting  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  to  three 
specific  establishments,  the  ow  ners  of  which  pay 
a license  for  hospital  purposes,  the  fund  where- 
of goes  to  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and  disabled, 
who  have  fallen  a sacrifice  to  their  zeal  in  the 
pursuit  of  hostile  Indians.  Gambling  is  also 
much  discountenanced;  and  nobody  gambles 
when  he  is  out  of  money,  or  can’t  borrow  any 
from  other  sources.  The  public  regulations  are 
excellent.  Volunteer  soldiers  are  stationed  all 
over  the  town — at  the  mescal-shops,  the  monte- 
tables,  and  houses  of  ill-fame — for  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  order,  or  go  there  of  their  own  ac- 
cord for  that  purpose,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing.  Public  property  is  eminently  se- 
cure. The  Commissary’s  store-house  is  secured 
by  a padlock  on  the  door  and  a guard  in  front 
with  a musket  on  his  shoulder;  so  that  nobody 
can  go  in  at  any  time,  of  the  day  or  night  and 
steal  one  hundred  pounds  of  coffee  and  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  sugar,  deposited  there  by  private 
parties  for  safe-keeping,  without  killing  the  guard 
aud  breaking  open  the  padlock,  or  cutting  a hole 
through  the  adobe  wall.  If  such  a thing  did  oc- 
cur it  w'ould  be  considered  a reflection  upon  the 
entire  post,  and  the  loss  would  at  once  be  re- 
imbursed either  from  public  or  private  sources. 
Otherwise  people  would  naturally  think  very 
strange  of  such  an  occurrence. 

Although  there  are  two  companies  of  able- 
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Wtfd  men  at  Tuesj>ti, : 

kin)  alUtoeigh  stie  Ap*u?he.v  mug?  within  three 
r.iik^  Vii  the  place,.  theta  i*  no  n|jprelicn%*ou  felt' ! 
for  ih*  fmbUe  safety.  Citisctfifom  ?rr^vU  parties  j 
'.-1  live  or  ibfc  grjuut  wheoovwr  pcwdtm  Ktqaitttej  .} 
Au-i  afford  4>d  mu!  comfort  tmfofffimitu  trey-,  ; 
ders happen  to  be  waylaid  in  pursuit  of  ' 
togUim.A'fo  hufonosM ; • a«ld  the  Jfoipago  In-  j 
dims  also  Jo  good  Service  by  following.  Up  and  ; 
fed  Hug  ibe-lKHttlo  *.iv>i«es  wh o mtfot  die  coutfo  j 
rry  It  w. rouffb --.ni i y be Moved,  therefore,  U..-0 
tn  'twig  &$  thi-  •i.rcHip.i  ; oo  -Mpt  vHthin  the  p o - * 
.ripei*  )it  thus  jimdofit  Pueblo  of  Tucson,  f h ay  wjtj ) 

a more  dandly  j 

oluvracf^r  ilriti  rae*M_il,  against  tyiikHi  the  v*:y>\. 
iai'.'Xfv  ievwfo  hr  rmrfody,  md  if  they  dcmV  tiny: 

M ; prepared  to  <lo  so  fmc  ' 

mom.hsA  Krifhci*  j 
ill'1  pfur&  of  rnjvmm  tim'd  this  important  : 
r-O(»->Ji4fd;0ol?^  OiO  vhmtue ^Iioid J unlit  them 
\tt\Y%hr  hr/o.-y  t-o/uv  nf  lifting  tiie  food  to  their  : 
•ijjtftufo  :.  for  o.nhk.\*  the  poor  wretches  of  minors  i 
a-fo.  ' '--fo  *; t .vfo*  4 ro  prowling  the  conn-  . 

try  fed*  ifo  the  t toopig  hote  station- ; 

cd  r^foiyfothmr  and  rarljn^v  iiwl : 

the;’  CroienuTietU  h&vally  proxies  them  tt-jdi 
v i tnt>cl.jei,ne$;-et.Tul  all  they  require,  -xtul  , 

v*M  .and  nudes  to  h^ut  the 

he/iti  rvovfi  Jin-int-  pouo,s,  Ber-ides,  Un-re  arb 
private  vnvIar^fnJW^p  ready  to  furnish  then: 
with  dynior^f  at  u reduction  ufom  the 

pt^eut  jgftt  tt>  Go  detriment ; end  aven  jf  none 
of  r hw?o  Cargos  nould  he  .ndhul  n|fon*  there  are 
/fbuTehmt  tiPjU!^  rff  tied*  stable  lands  lving.  with-  ' 
m,  fi  feiy  ]UdiL^,  i^^  v?hIch  it  would  he 


OAI'TjIK  0U1F.F. 

Tnc-nts,  and  wlnel),  at  all  events,  wviddhj  afoorr 
d rngenms  plea  to  establish  maTtWimy  m uuu* 
from  the  scut  of  rehnllimV,  «nJ  tindei  the  :t*~ 
knowledgvd  protect  ion  of  civil  law.  By  pfo<% 
kirnntnm  of  the  Governor^  mid  by  orii^  af  the 
commanding  piHcer  of  the  dh'^mnehtf 
riig  thot  martial  law  no  lou^iir  prcVAile-l,  unJ 
thfti  Uu>  niilifary  tihoulJ  afford  all  the  n id  in 
.heir  power  m earn  ing  * he  civil  law  into  diver, 
ftuoh  n mottifyfag  siafk  of 

pvpypicd  a$iun$t-  - ; '•  »\v  ’ ' * ' , • 

News  r-mdicd  tis  at  this  }fou-o  of  rlv-  xim^vx^r 
hy  the  Apn^htss  of  two  gentlemen  wnH. 
to  rhv  menders  of  our  pafty^Mf.  J.  }>.  Nfilfo', 
8u}un7nte«  dent  of  the  FautgonuvMin^f  ^ 
lywin  JPdyyens,,  wlio  had  jiud  tsoma  down  hv  th>* 
^ny  tinjmutf  ttvke  Ills  placed  rvlhO  of  no 
fit ruel:  Uy. the  suuio  brio d of  fudiuns  upon  Mr’ 

F.  BiiUenvurth,  iVe^ident  of  the  Amoun 
•Miftiog  f'fompiiui , The  f.tatements  -were  etm- 
nhd  them  wr.tfe.  still ^ ^Uro  rnemhnr^  ui 
Mf,  RutterwoftU-a  j«trty  ibr  whoi?u  safety  great 
felt.  As  our  mute  lay  in  part 
throitgU  the  same  region  of  country  in  which 
T h 'su  $ tattling  events  bod  taken  place,  we  inndo 
ini  mediate  appli-  ution  for  an  escQi  t from  ihe  de- 
tachtnent  \ma  had  aeoonrpaniei).  m trmn  Fhti 
Tuma,  in  the  hope  of  l^ing  enabled  to  render 
some  assistance  to  our  friends. 

From  which  it  wiH at  f»e  seen  that  Taesou 

has  greatly  improved  withui  the  pant  tvvo  y^o;s, 
and  offers  nt  ntre  attraction 

for  visitors  from  all  pkirfo  of  the.  world,  including 
artists,  who  cun  alKyys  find  in  it  6‘uh,iew  worthy 
; of  their  genius.  The  Views  of  Hie,  the  varied 


p tuefC 

pasfortre,  (l/f.  the  men  to  raise  fifty  or  »ixty  tued;* 
efe  of fieat  or  corn  <d  the  acre,  ut  an  extm  eom- 
penyiffott...  of.  fffhr ; cents  jayt  d<\v^eonrement 
where  the  Ff»pngO^«  would  he  witfoig  to 
p\yih?rf  the  til  iyout  -the  fax  thxi  triflUlg 

tw$tiforiafton  of  n few  feiem^s  of  be^uls  Jc  yanls 
of  tuantn.  ffere  U.#» 

id/afqireheird  ’jthiadlho  cft^J^itiitlTuVjsoh  wfll 
^Xieih  he  reduced  tO  the  humilmting , of 

dei^te’iir/g  hppn  the  limn  liulian«  whir  live  mi 
fh/i  Gila  Rif  or  fov  wltiwa  fipop  which  to  feud 
theif  mules,  wj  the  cxcluiwh  of  tn inert,  frad-y- 
cr?/?uid  other  Uuinati  Ix’iogs  engageil  hr  tevhfc 
aping  th*i  nh?outees  of  the  country,  whof^*  tipy 
pdv&i  rant  mve  the  irtnie  sort  for  stnfen?«ict5. 


lin’d  r^ho.  undet  tlm  ordinary  rplas  of  trad^  may 
ytt  compotition  with  them,  or  offer  m.»rc 
n>  the  Indians  for  the  products  of  their  i:tB»r. 
'Snub  JegfnJarioU  could  nevm  hctaH  *. ’ulifofo 
u;j,  Yoluuicc^.  Far  raiher  WvMiitl  they  go  to 
work  md  rriax*  wl'.-eat  for  their  fnnlc^,  order  thu 
m*alc.s  die,  d’lmu  >?qui\hhlc  -ayern  misrruhle  vit~ 
tmoe  id*  wheat  rnijsra).  us  the  industry  of  a dtfo 
genets  ..pcei  wlwira  t hey  an*  e.X]mvted  to  cie- 
vatf-  by  urnbr  ftwampte  io  the  Btnndi\r»l  of  eitlH- 
miout  nor  weald  they  undertake  kv  evade  the 
tmpucnrfon  that  would  rest  ujvnv  them  for  such 
*a  act  by  pWjng:  it.  on  the  grfoand  of  niilltuf y 
neees^by.  When  sach  necessity,  if  it  existed  at 
alB  voalj  ruily  bfivb  amcn'frbni . .negligence,  irv 
c<;m|yfi?cncyo  of  diff longmy  in  their  own  depart- 
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REAR  VIEW  Or  TUC&OS. 


Attitudes  of  humanity  that  I,  a mere  skctcher, 
found  in  the  purlieus  of  the  town  as  well  ns  in 
public  places,  will  be  valuable  to  posterity  ; but, 
as 'Dr.  Jolinson  said  when  looking  from  an  em- 
inence over  the  road  that  led  out  of  Scotland 
into  England,  it  was  the  finest  view  he  had  seen 
in  the  country,  so  I must  be  permitted  to  say 
the  best  view  of  Tucfion  is  the  rear  view  on  the 
road  to  Fort  Yuma. 

A sojourn  of  two  or  three  days  quite  satisfied 
ns  with  the  metropolis  of  Arizona.  It  is  a very 
delightful  place  for  persons  of  elegant  leisure; 
but  as  we  belonged  to  the  class  who  are  com- 
pelled to  labor  for  a living,  there  was  no  excuse 
for  our  staying  beyond  the  time  necessary  to 
complete  arrangements  for  our  tour  through  the 
silver  regions  of  the  south. 

On  the  10th  of  January  wc  set  forth  on  our 
journey  with  an  escort  of  thirty  men  belonging 
to  Company  G,  California  Volunteers,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Arnold.  I may  here 
be  allowed  to  say  that  a better  set  of  men  I nev- 
er traveled  with.  They  were  good-humored, 
obliging,  and  sober,  nnd  not  one  of  them  stole  a 
pig  or  a chicken  during  the  entire  trip. 

Nine  milcB  from  Tucson  we  came  to  the  fine 
old  mission  of  San  Xavier  del  Rac,  built  by  the 
Jesuits  in  1068.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  edifices  of  the  kind  to  be 
found  on  the  North  American  continent.  I was 
surprised  to  see  such  a splendid  monument  of 
civilization  in  the  wilds  of  Arizona.  The  front 
is  richly  ornamented  with  fanciful  decorations  in 
masonry ; a lofty  bell-tower  rises  at  each  cor- 


ner. one  of  which  is  capped  by  a dome;  the  oth- 
er still  remains  in  an  unfinished  condition.  Over 
the  main  chapel  in  the  rear  is  also  a large  dome  : 
and  the  walls  are  surmounted  by  massive  cor- 
nices aud  ornaments  appropriately  designed. 
The  material  is  principally  brick,  made,  no 
doubt,  on  the  spot.  The  style  of  architecture 
is  Saracenic.  The  entire  edifice  is  perfect  in 
the  harmony  of  its  proportions.  In  every  point 
of  view  the  eye  is  satisfied.  Mr.  Howry  well 
observes,  in  his  pamphlet  on  Arizona,  that,  “ in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  the  church  of  San  Xa- 
vier, with  its  elaborate  facade,  its  dome  and 
would  to-day  be  an  ornament  to  the 


spires, 

architecture  of  New  York.” 

A village  of  Fapago  Indians,  numbering  some 
two  or  three  hundred  souls,  partially  surrounds 
the  mission.  There  are  also  a few  Mexicans 
living  among  the  Indians ; but  they  are  regard- 
ed with  distrust,  and  complain r ia  made  that  they 
have  intruded  themselves  against  the  wish  of 
the  tribe.  Mr.  Poston,  upon  investigation  of 
the  matter,  ordered  the  Mexicans  to  leave. 

As  tar  back  as  our  knowledge  of  the  Papagoes 
extends  they  have  been  a peaceable^  industrious, 
and  friendly  race.  They  live  here,  as  they  lived 
two  centuries  ago,  by  cultivating  the  low  grounds 
in  the  vicinity,  which  they  make  wonderfully 
productive  by  a system  of  irrigation.  Wheat, 
corn,  pumpkins,  and  pomegranates  are  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  subsistence  raised  by  these  In- 
dians; and  they  seem  to  enjoy  an  abundance  of 
every  thing  necessary  for  health  and  comfort. 
They  profess  the  Catholic  faith,  and  are  upper* 
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watched.  At  pres- 
ent they  po&css 
scarcely  sufficient 
Stock  for  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  of 
agriculture.  Not 
more  than  five  or  six 
months  ago  a small 
band  of  Apaches 
made  a foray  within 
a mile  of  the  village 
and  carried  away 
with  them  at  a sin- 
gle swoop  most  of 
the  stock  then  graz- 
ing in  the  pastures. 
Though  naturally 
disposed  to  peaceful 
pursuits,  the  Papagoes  arc  not  deficient  in  cour- 
age. On  one  occasion,  when  the  principal  chiefs 
and  braves  were  away  gathering  patw/ah  in  the 
desert,  the  old  men  and  boys  of  the  tribe  kept 
at  bay,  and  finally  beat  off,  a band  of  over  two 
’ ? a descent  upon  the 

visit  two  padres  from  Santa  Clara.  California,  j village.  Frequently  they  pursue  their  hered- 
vrho  had  come  as  far  as  Tucson  with  the  com-  j itary  enemies  to  the  mountains,  and  in  almost 
mand,  had  just  taken  up  their  quarters  in  the  I every  engagement  inflict  upon  them  a seven* 
mission.  From  my  acquaintance  with  them  on  j chastisement. 

the  road.  I judge  them  to  bo  very  sincere  arid  < Leaving  San  Xavier,  we  followed  the  course 
estimable  as  well  as  intelligent  men.  We  fur-  ' of  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley  for  two  days,  making 


ently  sincere  converts.  The  Jesuit  missionaries 
taught  them  those  simple  forms  which  they  re- 
tain to  this  day,  though  of  late  years  they  have 
been  utterly  neglected.  The  women  sing  in  the 
church  with  a degree  of  sweetness  aud  harmony 
that  quite  surprised  me.  At  the  time  of  our  , hundred  Apaches  who  made 
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him*  attoticb*8  uaav'u. 


Apaches  within  the  past  few  years.  Literally 
the  road-side  was  marked  with  the  burial-place* 
of  these  unfortunate  settlers.  There  is  not  now 
a single  living  *oul  to  enliven  the  solitude.  All 
is  silent  and  death-like  *,  yet  strangely  culm  and 
beautiful  in  its  desolation.  Here  were  fields 
with  tom - down  fences  ; houses  burned  or 
racked  to  pieces  by  violence,  the  walls  casr 
about  in  heaps  over  the  ooce-pieasant  homes; 
every  where  ruin,  grim  and  ghastly  with  asso- 
ciations of  sudden  death.  I have  rarely  trav- 
eled through  a country  more  richly  favored,  yet 
more  depressing  in  its  associations  with  the 
past.  Day  and  night  the  common  subject  of 
conversation  was  murder;  and  wherever  our 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  or  the  richness  of  the  soil  a stone-cov- 
ered grave  marked  the  fore-ground. 

The  history  of  Bill  Rhodes,  at  whose  ranch 
wo  camped,  was  an  example.  In  the  full  tide 
of  success  this  daring  frontiersman  returned  to 
his  house  one  evening,  and  found  his  comrades 
murdered  and  himself  surrounded  by  a large 
band  of  Apaches.  By  some  means  he  man- 
aged to  break  through  their  lines;  but  his  horse 
being  jaded  it  soon  became  apparent  that  escape 
was  impossible.  Just  as  the  pursuing  Indians 
w'cre  upon  him  he  flung  himself  into  a willow 
thicket  and  there  made  battle.  A circle  Was 
formed  around  him  by  the  blood-stained  and 
yelling  devils,  who  numbered  at  least  thirty; 
but  he  was  too  cool  a man  to  be  intimidated  by 
their  infernal  demonstrations.  For  three  hour* 


loosed,  previous  to  our  entrance  into  this  region, 
that  Arizona  was  nearly  a continuous  desert,  as 
indeed  it  is  from  Fort  Yuma  to  Tucson ; but  no- 
thing can  be  a greater  mistake  than  to  form  a 
general  opinion  of  the  country  from  a journey 
up  the  Gila.  The  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz  is 
one  of  the  Tichest  and  most  beautiful  grazing 
and  agricultural  regions  I have  ever  seen.  Oc- 
casionally the  river  sinks,  but  even  at  these 
points  the  grass  is  abundant  and  luxuriant.  We 
traveled,  league  after  league,  through  waving 
fields  of  grass,  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  and 
this  at  a season  when  cattle  were  dying  of  starv- 
ation all  over  the  middle  and  southern  pans  of 
California.  Mesquit  and  cotton-wood  are  abund- 
ant, and  there  is  uo  lack  of  water  most  of  the 
way  to  Santa  Cruz. 

Three  years  ago  this  beautiful  valley  was  well 
settled  by  an  enterprising  set  of  frontiersmen  as 
far  up  as  the  Calahasas  Ranch,  fifteen  miles  be- 
yond Tubac.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
lion, when  the  Overland  Stage  Line  was  with- 
drawn, the  whole  Territory,  as  stated  iu  a pre- 
vious paper,  went  to  ruin  with  a rapidity  almost 
unparalleled.  The  Apaches  supposing  they  bad 
created  a panic  among  the  whites,  became  more 
bold  and  rigorous  in  their  forays  than  ever. 
Ranch  after  ranch  was  desolated  by  fire,  rob- 
bery, and  murder.  No  white  man's  life  was 
sec  are  beyond  Tneson  ; and  even  there  the  few 
inhabitants  lived  in  a state  of  terror. 

I saw  on  the  road  between  San  Xavier  and 
Tubac,  a distance  of  forty  miles,  almost  as 
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they  poured  into  the  thicket  an  almost  continu- 
ous volley  of  rifle-shots  and  arrows.  A ball 
struck  him  in  tlic  left  arm,  near  the  elbow,  and 
nearly  disabled  him  from  loss  of  blood.  He 
buried  the  wounded  part  in  the  sand  and  con- 
tinued the  fight  till  the  Indians,  exasperated  at 
his  stubborn  resistance,  rushed  up  in  a body, 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  him  at  once.  He 
had  but  two  shots  left.  With  one  of  these  he 
killed  the  first  Indian  that  approached,  when 
the  rest  whirled  about  and  stood  off.  They 
then  addressed  him  in  Spanish,  calling  him  by 
name,  and  telling  him  he  was  a brave  man,  and 
if  he  would  come  out  they  would  spare  his  life. 
“No,”  said  he,  “d — n you!  I’ll  kill  the  last 
one  of  you  before  you  shall  take  me !”  He  had 
given  such  good  evidence  of  his  ability  in  that 
way  that  they  held  a parley  and  concluded  he 
was  about  right;  so  they  retired  and  left  him 
master  of  the  field.  Bill  Rhodes’s  Apache 
I fight  is  now  one  of  the  standard  incidents  in  the 
f history  of  Arizona. 

On  reaching  the  old  Pueblo  of  Tubac  we 
found  that  we  were  the  only  inhabitants.  There 
was  not  a living  soul  to  be  seen  as  we  approached. 
The  old  Plaza  was  knee-deep  with  weeds  and 
grass.  All  around  were  adobe  houses,  with  the 
roofs  fallen  in  and  the  walls  crumbling  to  ruin. 
Door  and  windows  were  all  gone,  having  been 
carried  away  by  the  Mexicans  three  years  ago 
Old  pieces  of  machinery  belonging  to  the  neigh- 
boring mines  lay  scattered  about  the  main  build- 
ing, formerly  the  head-quarters  of  the  Arizona 
Mining  Company.  Many  of  these  are  still 
valuable.  At  the  time  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  country  in  1861,  the  Arizona  Company  had 
upward  of  $60,000  worth  of  machinery  stored 
in  the  building  attached  to  the  old  tower,  every 
pound  of  which  was  hauled  in  wagons  at  great 
expense  from  Lavaeca  in  Texas,  a distance  of 
twelve  hundred  miles.  Two  boilers,  weighing 
6000  pounds  each,  were  hauled  in  the  same  way, 
one  of  w'hich  was  taken  to  the  Patagonia  Mining 
Company.  The  other,  at  the  time  of  our  jour- 
ney, lay  on  the  Sonora  road  a little  beyond  the 
Calabasas.  Some  Mexicans  were  hauling  it 
away  when  they  were  attacked  by  a band  of 
Apaches,  who  killed  two  of  the  party,  took  the 
teams,  burned  the  wagon,  and  left  the  boiler  on 
the  road-side,  where  it  lay  when  we  passed. 

Tubac  was  first  settled  by  the  Americans  in 
1856,  when  my  friend  Poston,  the  Arizona 
pioneer  and  late  superintending  agent  of  the 
silver  mines  in  this  vicinity,  established  it  as 
his  head-auarters.  It  lies  on  a pleasant  slope 
in  one  oflne  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  valley 
of  the  Santa  Cruz,  within  twelve  miles  of  the 
• Santa  Rita  silver  mines,  and  about  twenty- two 
from  the  Heintzelman  or  Cerro  Colorado,  two 
of  the  richest  mining  districts  within  the  limits 
of  the  Territory.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Poston,  Tubac  was  soon  partially  rebuilt.  Good 
houses  and  store-rooms  were  erected,  old  build- 
ings were  repaired ; a farm  was  fenced  in  and 
put  under  cultivation ; a fine  garden  was  start- 
ed and  irrigated  by  acequias  in  the  Mexican 


style ; and  it  may  literally  be  said  “ the  wilder- 
ness blossomed  as  the  rose.”  In  1858,  ’59,  and 
’60,  during  which  the  mines  were  in  progress 
of  development,  Tubac  might  well  be  regarded 
as  the  head-quarters  of  civilization  in  the  Terri- 
tory. Men  of  refinement  and  education  con- 
nected with  the  mines  were  here  occasionally 
assembled,  and  even  the  fair  sex  was  well  rep- 
resented. The  gardens  afforded  a pleasant 
place  of  retreat  in  summer,  with  their  shady 
groves  of  acacias  and  peach-trees;  and  deep 
pools  in  the  river,  overhung  by  willows,  were 
cleared  out  and  made  into  bathing-places,  in 
which  all  who  pleased  might  refresh  themselves 
with  a luxurious  bath.  Poston  used  to  sit  in 
the  water,  like  the  Englishman  in  Hyperion, 
and  read  the  newspapers,  by  which  means  he 
kept  his  temper  cool  amidst  the  various  disturb- 
ing influences  that  surrounded  him. 

Tubac  is  now  a city  of  ruins — ruin  and  deso- 
lation wherever  the  eye  rests.  Yet  I can  not 
but  believe  that  the  spirit  of  American  enter- 
prise will  revisit  this  delightful  region,  and  re- 
establish, on  a more  permanent  footing,  all  that 
has  been  lost,  and  as  much  more  as  its  enter- 
prising American  founder  conceived  in  his  most 
sanguine  anticipations.  The  mines  are  proverb- 
ially rich ; and  rich  mines  will  sooner  or  later 
secure  the  necessary  protection  for  working 
them.  A view  of  the  Plaza,  and  especially  the 
old  tower  upon  which,  amidst  the  cheers  of  our 
escort,  we  planted  the  glorious  flag  of  our  Union, 
will  convey  some  idea  of  the  general  character 
of  the  town. 

As  a matter  of  historical  interest,  character- 
istic of  the  vicissitudes  suffered  by  these  border 
towns  of  Arizona,  a few  incidents  connected 
with  the  depopulation  of  Tubac  will  not  be 
deemed  out  of  place.  In  1840,  according  to 
Valesquez,  the  post  was  garrisoned  by  thirty 
men,  and  the  town  contained  a population  of 
four  hundred.  After  the  boundary-line  was  es- 
tablished and  the  Mexican  troops  were  with- 
drawn, the  entire  population  retired  to  Santa 
Cruz,  Imuriz,  Magdalena,  and  other  points 
within  the  Sonora  line.  Subsequently,  when 
it  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Arizona 
Mining  Company,  it  contained  a mixed  popula- 
tion of  four  or  five  hundred,  consisting  of  Amer- 
icans, Germans,  Mexican  peons,  and  Indians. 
When  the  Federal  troops  were  withdrawn  to 
the  Rio  Grande  Tubac  was  again  partially 
abandoned,  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  souls  re- 
maining. At  this  period  (1861)  the  Apaches 
came  down  from  the  mountains  in  large  force, 
and  surrounded  the  town  with  a view  of  plun- 
dering it ; but  the  few  Americans  left  made  a 
bold  defense,  and  kept  them  at  bay  for  several 
days,  although  it  is  estimated  they  numbered 
over  two  hundred.  The  beleaguered  residents, 
finding  they  would  ultimately  be  overwhelmed 
or  starved  out,  sent  an  express  to  Tucson  dur- 
ing the  night,  stating  their  condition  and  asking 
for  assistance.  A brave  and  generous  Ameri- 
can, Mr.  Grant  Ourey,  got  up  a party  of  twen- 
ty-five men,  and  by  rapid  and  skillful  movements 
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came  suddenly  upon  > 

the  Apaches,  whom  sjfc  aL 

they  attacked  with 

such  spirit  that  the 

whole  band  tied  in  a 

panic  to  the  Santa 

Ri  ta  mountains.  At  v > 

the  time  of  Mr. 

0 tufty arrival  a 
party  of  seventy-five 
Mexicans,  who  had 
heard  that  the  Gov* 
ernraon  t of  the  Unit- 
ed  States  was  bro- 
ken up,  came  in 
from  Sonora  with 

t he  same  purpose  of  i i ' i , 

plunder  which  the 
Apaches  had  just  at- 
tempted to  carry  in-  t 

to  effect.  Seeing 

. .j* 

the  preparations  tor 

defeat  they  fell  > 

back  upon  Tuma- 
cacari,  three  miles 
distant,  where  an 
old  American  lived, 
whom  even  the  Apa- 
ches had  spared, 
killed  him  in  cold 
blood,  robbed  the 
place  of  all  it  con- 
tained worth  carry-  1 ;i  I V-,  ;i  ; , yr': 

mg  away,  and  re-  : :|  l;  ! ;v  : ' 

tired  to  Sonora. 

Thus  harassed  on 
both  sides  by  Apa- 
ches and  Mcxica  n s, 
and  without  hope 
of  future  protection, 
the  inhabitants  of 
Tubae  for  the  lost 
rime  abandoned  the 
town ; and  thus  it 
has  remained  ever 
since,  a melancholy 

spectacle  of  r u in  and  \ < 

desolation. 

\Ye  were  exceed-  v ; , 

i ngiy  anxious  to  dis- 
cover  some  trace 
of  our  American 
friends  who  had  re- 
cently suffered  such  a disastrous  attack  from  the 
Indian*-— «3*»jpecia|h*  of  Ktt^feh  dan  in, 

and  Higgins,  who  had  over  From  the 

Patagonia  mines,  and  of  safety  we  had 

uo  intelligence.  There  was  ubundatn  reason  to 
^iippoH*;  they  had  fallen  inio  the  hands  of  the 
tttfiu)  hand  of  Apaches  who  hail  killed  Mr. 
Mills  and  Mr  Sttrrims  a«4  ribbed  .'W.  Butter- 
'.vfinh.  Gur  vaiptf.ro  di*c»Jve,.«:4.  ‘ifesh  traces  of 
a wagon  on  the  Santa  Rita  road,  which  some- 
what reassured  us  of  their  safety ; but  we  were 
not  yet  satisfied.  It  was  deemed  advisable  un- 
let  the  circumstances  to  send  the  vaquero  with 


a detachment  of  five  men  over  to  the  Santa 
Rita  hacienda,  with  instructions  to  make  a care- 
ful examination  of  the  premises,  and  Jhin  ns  the 
next  day  ut  Calahasas,  As  an  instance  of  the 
wonderful  Katfafexty  of  the  Mcvicatift  in  determ- 
ining the  au4  vppvkv^etjir-i  of  parties  en- 
tirely unK  aowit  tcr/iham,  i) van  w hich  to  as 

would  be  quite  mitjfrdk^TbW.  ih*»  vaqnero  re- 
ported next  day  that  he  h*<d  found  traces  of  our 
American  friends.  He  stated  the  number  ex- 
actly: gave  many  curious  particulars  in  regard 
to  their  movements,  and  said  we  hud  missed 
them  by  eight  days.  Nor  was  thm  any  mere 
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conjecture  about  this  information.  It  was  all 
demonstrated  by  the  closest  reasoning  upon 
isolated  and  trilling  yet  incontrovertible  signs  ; 
and  what  is  most  remarkable,  his  statement  was 
subsequently  corroborated  by  the  facts  in  every 
particular. 

We  killed  several  deer  in  the  vicinity  of  Tu- 
bac,  which  contributed  materially  to  our  scanty 
stock  of  provisions.  Wild  turkeys  were  also 
abundant,  but  our  hunters  failed  to  get  a shot 
at  them,  although  their  tracks  were  to  be  seen 
within  a stone ’s-throw  of  the  Plaza. 

Leaving  a written  notice  upon  the  wall  of  the 
old  fort,  informing  all  persons  who  might  pass 
this  way  of  onr  arrival  and  departure,  we  pro- 
ceeded without  loss  of  time  on  our  journey. 

Three  miles  beyond  Tubac  we  made  a halt  to 
visit  the  old  mission  of  San  Jose  de  Tumacacari, 
another  of  those  interesting  relics  of  Jesuit  en- 
terprise which  abound  in  this  country.  The 
mission  lies  a little  to  the  right  of  the  road,  and 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  a slope,  within  a few 
hundred  yards  of  the  Santa  Cruz  River.  A 
luxuriant  growth  of  cotton-wood,  mesquit,  and 
shrubbery  of  various  kinds,  fringes  the  bed  of  the 
river  and  forms  a delightful  shade  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  which  even  in  midwinter  has  some- 
thing of  a summer  glow  about  it.  Like  San 
Xavier  and  other  missions  built  by  the  Jesuits, 
Tumacacari  is  admirably  situated  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  The  remains  of  acequias  show 
that  the  surrounding  valley-lands  must  have  been 
at  one  time  in  a high  state  of  cultivation.  Bro- 
ken fences,  ruined  outbuildings,  bake-houses, 
corrals,  etc.,  afford  ample  evidence  that  the  old 
Jesuits  were  not  deficient  in  industry.  The 
mission  itself  is  in  a tolerable  state  of  preserva- 
tion, though  by  no  means  so  perfect  as  San 
Xavier  del  Bac.  The  dome,  bell-towers,  and 
adjacent  outhouses,  are  considerably  defaced  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  or  more  probably  by  the  Van- 
dalism of  renegade  Americans.  A strong  adobe 
corral  adjoining  the  back  part  of  the  main  edifice, 
with  a massive  gateway  and  with  loop-holes  for 
purposes  of  defense,  show  the  insecurity  under 
which  the  worthy  fathers  carried  on  their  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Valesquez  writes  in  strong 
terms  of  the  richness  and  beauty  of  this  part  of 
the  valley.  I spent  some  hours  making  sketches 
of  the  ruins,  and  succeeded,  I flatter  myself,  in 
getting  some  tolerably  good  views,  one  of  which 
was  given  in  the  first  of  these  papers. 

Proceeding  on  our  journey,  we  reached  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  afternoon  the  fine  old  ranch 
of  the  Calabasas  or  44  pumpkins.”  This  splen- 
did tract  of  country  belongs,  I believe,  to  Sefior 
Gandara,  formerly  Governor  of  Sonora.  As 
an  instance  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life  in  Sonora, 
I may  mention  that  we  met  Senor  Gandara  just 
before  crossing  the  Colorado  Desert,  making  his 
way  into  California,  with  a few  broken-down 
retainers,  mounted  on  mules  and  burros.  All 
he  possessed  in  the  world  was  a rickety  ambu- 
lance, his  animals,  and  a few  pounds  of  corn. 
He  was  a sad  spectacle  of  a used-up  Governor ; 
was  old  and  poor,  and  had  no  hope  in  the  future 


save  to  die  at  peace  away  from  the  country  that 
gave  him  birth.  The  44  Calabasas”  will  never 
profit  him  more.  An  ex-Governor  is  an  outlaw 
in  Sonora.  And  yet  this  ranch  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country.  It  consists  of  rich  bottom 
lands  and  rolling  hills,  extending  six  leagues  up 
and  down  the  Santa  Cruz  River  by  one  league 
j in  width,  embracing  excellent  pasturage  and  rich 
arable  lands  on  both  sides.  Situated  as  it  is  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  main  roads  from  Sonora, 
the  Santa  Cruz  and  Magdalena,  it  might  be 
made  a very  valuable  piece  of  property  in  the 
hands  of  some  enterprising  American.  A ready 
market  for  its  productions  could  always  be  had 
at  the  neighboring  silver  mines  and  also  at  Tuc- 
son. At  present,  however,  and  until  there  is 
military  protection  in  the  country,  it  is  utterly 
worthless,  owing  to  the  incursions  of  the  Apa- 
ches. 

For  the  past  two  or  three  years  a stout-hearted 
frontiersman  by  the  name  of  Pennington  lived 
at  this  place,  with  a family  ranging  from  ten  to 
a dozen  daughters,  and  raised  fine  crops  of  corn, 
besides  furnishing  the  troops  at  Tucson  with  a 
large  amount  of  hay. 

44  Old  Pennington,”  as  he  is  familiarly  called, 
is  one  of  those  strange  characters  not  unfrequent- 
ly  to  be  met  with  in  the  wilds  of  Arizona.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  time  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
country  by  the  Americans  he  occupied  with  his 
family  a small  cabin  three  miles  above  the  Cala- 
basas, surrounded  by  roving  bands  of  hostile  In- 
dians. He  stubbornly  refused  to  leave  the  coun- 
try— said  he  had  as  much  right  to  it  as  the  in- 
fernal Indians,  and  would  live  there  in  spite  of 
all  the  devils  out  of  the  lower  regions.  His  cat- 
tle were  stolen,  his  corrals  burned  down,  his 
fields  devastated ; yet  he  bravely  stood  it  out  to 
the  last.  When  hard  pressed  for  food  he  was 
compelled  to  go  out  in  the  hills  after  deer,  which 
he  packed  in  on  his  back,  always  at  the  risk  of 
his  life.  At  times  he  was  several  days  absent ; 
and  I am  told  his  daughters  frequently  had  to 
stand  guard  with  guns  in  their  hands  to  keep  off 
the  Indians  who  besieged  the  premises.  One 
of  them,  a Mrs.  Paige,  was  on  one  occasion 
traveling  with  her  husband,  when  the  Indians 
attacked  the  party,  killed  all  the  men,  beat  her 
on  the  head  with  a club,  and  cast  her  over  a 
precipice,  wh  ere  they  left  her  for  dead.  Maimed 
and  bleeding,  she  crept  away  during  the  night, 
and  for  sixteen  days  endured  the  most  dreadful 
tortures  of  hunger  and  thirst,  subsisting  on  roots 
and  berries,  and  suffering  indescribable  agony 
from  her  wounds.  When  rescued  by  a party  of 
whites,  she  was  nothing  more  than  a living  skele- 
ton. She  now  lives  with  her  father,  and  is  an 
active,  hearty  woman.  Three  months  ago  the 
family  moved  down  to  the  neighborhood  of  Tuc- 
son, where  I had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  eccentric  44  Old  Pennington.”  He  is 
a man  of  excellent  sense,  strange  as  it  may 

seem.  Large  and  tail,  with  a fine  face  and 
athletic  frame,  he  presents  as  good  a specimen 
of  the  American  frontiersman  as  I have  ever 

seen.  The  history  of  his  residence  in  the.  midst 
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of  the  Apaches,  with  his  family  of  buxom  daugh- 
ters, would  fill  a volume. 

While  camped  at  the  Calabasas,  some  of  us 
slept  in  the  old  building,  as  the  nights  were 
rather  cool.  The  escort  remained  by  the  bank 
of  the  river,  which  is  the  best  place  for  pastur- 
age. Calabasas  presents  something  the  ap- 
pearance of  a Mexican  military  post,  which  I 
believe  it  was  in  former  years.  The  houses  are 
built  of  stone  and  adobe,  and  are  still  in  a good 
state  of  preservation,  except  some  of  the  roofs 
and  a portion  of  the  tower.  Major  Stem  had 
his  head-quarters  here  in  1856-’57.  It  was  oc- 
cupied for  nearly  a year  by  the  First  Regiment 
of  Dragoons  under  his  command.  It  was  also 
temporarily  occupied  by  Colonel  Ewell,  now  of 
the  rebel  service.  A characteristic  anecdote  of 
Ewell  was  related  to  me  during  the  evening. 
He  wished  to  procure  a supply  of  water  from  a 
spring  in  one  of  the  neighboring  hills,  and  went 
out  one  day  with  four  or  five  of  his  men  to  sur- 
vey the  ground.  Having  no  apprehension  of  an 
enemy  in  such  close  proximity  to  his  command 
he  had  omitted  to  take  any  arms  with  him,  and 
his  men  were  only  provided  with  axes  and  spades. 
About  half  a mile  from  the  house  they  were 
suddenly  surprised  by  a band  of  Apaches,  who 
commenced  shooting  at  them  with  their  arrows 
from  every  bush.  The  men  started  to  run  for 
the  fort,  so  that  they  might  obtain  their  arms 
and  make  something  of  a decent  fight.  4 4 Halt ! ” 
shouted  Ewell,  in  stentorian  tones,  while  the  ar- 
rows fell  around  him  in  a perfect  shower.  44  Halt, 
boys ! let  us  retreat  in  good  order  /”  And  as  the 
story  goes,  he  formed  his  men  in  line,  and  de- 
liberately marched  down  the  hill  to  an  imaginary 
quick-step,  stopping  every  now  and  then  as  the 
arrows  pricked  their  skins  or  pierced  their  cloth- 
ing to  deliver  a broadside  of  imprecations  at  the 
cowardly  devils  who  had  taken  such  a dirty  ad- 
vantage of  them.  It  was  said  of  old  Ewell  that 
he  could  swear  the  scalp  off  an  Apache  any 
time ; and  one  can  readily  imagine  that  he  did 
some  tall  swearing  on  this  occasion. 

During  the  night  we  were  visited  by  a detach- 
ment of  the  common  enemy,  evidently  on  a tour 
of  observation.  Next  morning  their  tracks  were 
visible  in  the  road  near  the  river,  showing  how 
they  had  come  down  and  where  they  halted  to 
inspect  the  camp,  as  also  their  return.  Their 
purpose  evidently  was  to  steal  our  horses ; but 
they  must  have  seen  the  sentinels  and  concluded 
it  would  not  be  a safe  investment  of  time  or  la- 
bor. Had  the  command  been  less  vigilant  we 
would  doubtless  have  made  the  remainder  of  our 
tour  on  foot,  as  many  a command  has  already 
done  in  this  country.  Pleasant  prospect,  is  it 
not?  where  one  stands  an  even  chance  of  being 
shot  with  a rifle-ball  or  an  arrow  as  he  sleeps, 
and  does  not  know  when  he  wakes  up  but  he 
may  have  to  cross  deserts  and  mountains  on  foot 
before  he  reaches  any  point  inhabited  by  white 
people.  But  I suppose  in  these  war  times,  when 
men  are  slain  every  day  by  thousands,  such  in- 
cidents must  appear  very  tame  and  common- 
place.* A few  years  ago  I would  have  regarded 


my  tour  through  Arizona  as  something  of  an 
achievement.  Now  I write  the  details  with  a 
humiliating  consciousness  that  they  are  scarcely 
worthy  of  record,  except  as  pictures  of  everyday 
life  in  a country  but  little  known. 

As  the  main  object  of  our  journey  down  in 
this  direction  was  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  our 
American  friends  who  had  been  waylaid,  we 
posted  up  notices  advising  them  of  our  move- 
ments in  case  they  should  pass  along  the  same 
road;  and  determined  after  some  consultation 
to  proceed  to  Magdalena,  Sonora,  so  as  to  inter- 
cept them  in  case  they  had  started  to  return  by 
the  way  of  Guyamas.  A few  miles  beyond  Cala- 
basas we  encountered  a party  of  Mexicans  and 
Yaqui  Indians,  on  their  way  up  to  the  placers 
on  the  Colorado  River,  from  whom  we  learned 
that  Mr.  Butterworth  and  his  party  had  passed 
through  Magdalena  eight  days  before.  The 
Mexicans  said  they  met  them  on  the  road  be- 
tween Magdalena  and  Hermosillo,  and  that  they 
were  in  an  ambulance  with  a white  cover  to  it, 
and  were  traveling  44muy  rncio,”  with  their 
rifles  in  their  hands.  The  cover  to  the  ambu- 
lance, and  some  other  details,  showing  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Apaches  had  cut  away  the 
leather,  identified  our  friends,  and  we  were  satis- 
fied it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  overtake 
them.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  we 
should  continue  our  journey  to  Magdalena  in 
order  to  procure  a fresh  supply  of  provisions, 
as  we  were  nearly  out,  and  there  was  but  little 
prospect  of  procuring  any  thing  at  Santa  Cruz. 

This  day’s  journey  through  the  valley  of 
Nogales,  or  the  44  walnut-trees,”  was  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  of  our  trip.  Every  mile  we  trav- 
eled the  country  improved  in  beauty  and  fertil- 
ity. Grass  up  to  our  horses’  shoulders  covered 
the  valley,  and  the  hills  were  clothed  with 
luxuriant  groves  of  oak.  Much  of  the  country 
reminded  me  of  the  coast  range  in  California. 

We  stopped  a while  at  the  boundary-line  to 
examine  the  monument  erected  by  Colonel 
Emory  in  1855.  Very  little  of  it  now  remains 
save  an  unshapely  pile  of  stones.  Wandering 
bands  of  Sonoranians,  in  their  hatred  of  every 
thing  American,  had  doubtless  mutilated  it  as  an 
expression  of  national  antipathy.  These  people 
say  they  never  consented  to  the  sale  of  any  por- 
tion of  Sonora,  and  still  regard  Arizona  as 
legitimately  a part  of  their  territory. 

I could  not  help  regretting,  as  I looked  be- 
yond the  boundary  of  our  territorial  possessions, 
that  we  had  not  secured,  by  purchase  or  negoti- 
ation, a line  sufficiently  far  south  to  afford  us  a 
port  on  the  Gulf  of  California.  Without  such  a 
port  Arizona  will  always  be  difficult  of  access. 

Major  Fergusson,  in  his  report  of  a reconnois- 
sance  from  Port  Lobos  to  Tucson,  via  Caborca 
and  Arivaca,  demonstrates  clearly  the  vast  im 
portance  of  this  strip  of  territory,  not  only  to 
Arizona  but  to  Mesilla  and  a large  portion  of 
New  Mexico.  He  shows  also  the  urgent  desire 
of  the  people  of  the  South  to  secure  it,  together 
with  Arizona,  and  the  advantages  it  would  give 
them  as  a port  for  their  Pacific  commerce,  in 
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the  event  of  a permanent  division  of  the  Union. 
General  C;irleton,  in  transmitting  this  report  to 
Washington,  urges  the  importance  of  securing 
this  strip  of  territory  from  Mexico  before  it  be- 
comes a possession  of  France.  1 do  not  believe 
our  Government,  in  the  multiplicity  of  its  pres- 
ent  labors,  is  quite  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  proposed  purchase.  It  would  give  to  Ari- 
zona and  its  rich  mineral  regions  an  easy  and 
direct  communication  with  t lie  Pacific  Ocean. 
Jt  would  encourage  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, by  affording  facilities  for  the  transportation 


of  mining  and  agricultural  implements  and  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds,  which  can  now  be  had  only  at 
enormous  expense.  It  would  open  a route  for 
a railway  to  the  ocean  from  the  valley  of  the 
Mcsilia.  The  country  is  for  the  most  part 
nearly  a level  plain,  and  u very  small  expendi- 
ture of  money  would  make  one  of  the  finest 
wagon-roads  in  the  world  from  La  Libertad  to 
Tucson.  The  total  distance,  rts  measured  by 
Major  Fergusson,  is  21 1 miles.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  our  Government will  take  this  matter  into 
consideration  at  n§  early  a period  as  practicable. 


I WALKED  one  duy  Mone  upon  the  shore, 

Waiehiog  the  pale  clouds  in  the  sultry  aky, 

And  out  at  the  ship**  which  drifted  by, 
lieari.-ig,  a*  in  a dream,  the  wAvea*  dull  roar. 

The  slanting  sun  shone  white  along  the  sand. 

Strewn  with  green  ?eu-weed  and  with  crimson  shells 
Out  of  the  oe*.*H*s  dim,  mysterious  cells, 

.jeweling  All  the  broad  skirts  of  the  lund. 

The  salt  sca-breese  blew  inland  toward  the  went; 

The  sea-gulls  darted  past  me  in  their  flight: 

The  blue  waves  flashed  with  pho-phomaceat  light, 
Heaving  and  swaying  in  their  wild  unrest. 

tend vnu*d  they  rolled  to  smite  the  gray  old  rocks, 

The  bald  old  rocks,  which  vtood  with  .shoulder*  bare. 
All  scarred  nnd  warned,  tinder  thr*  nin's  broad  glare, 
And  feet  Immersed,  wi&itlug  the  wild  waves**  shocks. 

Along  the  shore  were  skeletons  of  wreck*, 

Fair  «hjp«  that  nitcg.hwi  sailed  the  purple  sea*, 

? .«*  1 •n  With  aptow  tmri  with  fragrant  teas; 

A id  smiling  paafteuger*  bad  paced  their  decks. 
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I looked  across  the  seething  harbor  bar, 

And  heard  in  fancy  women  weep  and  wail, 

I miw  sad  fkefc.4  that  with  fright  worn  pale. 

And  struggling  forms  which  clung  to  mast  and  spar. 

“Alust”  1 thought,  «‘poor  souls,  with  land  eo  near. 
After  long  days  upon  ihe  prttbtis^i  deep. 

At  last  Ixsnenth  the  ocean's  wave*  to  sloop. 

Away  from  homo  and  those  whom  they  hold  dear.” 

X walked  the  city'*  crowded  street*  once  more, 

And  pa*t  me  rolled  the  tide  of  human-kind, 

And  there  f saw  sad  wrecks  which  called  to  mind 
My  b»nely  wanderings  by  the  wild  eea-shore. 

llow  fair  they  seemed  when  sailing  forth  from  land; 
What  precious  freight  in  golden  hopes  they  bore; 
Whist  foud  eye*  watched  them  from  the  fueling  shore 
The  winds  which  filled  their  sail*  how  soft  and  bland 

Xlnt  soon  the  storm  loomed  black  within  the  sky. 

And  mast  and  rudder,  spar  and  ahlni'  g sail 
We  to  torn  and  shattered  in  the  furious  gale; 

And  thus  upon  Lift’s  een  they  pass  ua  by! 
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concerning  the  pursuits  and  mishaps  of  a phi- 
losopher in  this  nineteenth  century. 

He  begins  by  telling  us  that  he  has  had  fre- 
quent requests  from  printers  for  his  life,  and  on 
various  terms ; some  offering  to  pay  him  for  the 
autobiographic  volume,  others  willing  to  be  paid 
for  printing  it,  and  yet  others  ready  to  print 
without  pay  to  either  the  philosophic  author  and 
subject  or  to  themselves.  One  ingenious  pub- 
lisher made  him  a distinct  offer  to  print  what 
and  as  much  as  he  chose  for  tenpence  a line. 
It  does  not  appear  that  his  offer  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Babbage  is  in  doubt  about  his  origin  and 
remote  ancestry.  He  flattered  himself,  indeed, 
that  he  was  descended  from  Tubal-Cain,  who 
was,  like  himself,  an  ingenious  worker  in  iron  ; 
but  the  reminder  of  a friend  that  Tubal-Cain 
also  invented  the  organ  put  to  naught  this  hy- 
pothesis— for  Mr.  Babbage  will  allow  no  kinship 
with  the  patron  of  the  organ-grinding  craft. 

He  tells  us  that  in  his  childhood  he  was  noted 
for  a passion  to  examine  the  inside  of  his  toys, 
which  commonly  resulted  in  their  destruction. 
Being  sent  to  boarding-school  at  the  age  of  five, 
he  was  troubled  with  doubts  as  to  the  existence 
of  a devil,  and,  to  solve  these,  made  an  attempt 
to  raise  the  devil  by  the  orthodox  and  well-known 
way  of  saying  the  Lord’s  Prayer  backward.  He 
previously  questioned  his  fellow-scholars  closely 
as  to  the  different  shapes  in  which  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  was  known  to  have  presented  himself, 
and  learned  that  he  had  appeared  as  a rabbit,  an 
owl,  a black  cat  very  frequently,  a raven,  and  a 
man  with  cloven  foot — the  last  commonly.  His 
experiment,  made  in  a garret,  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  therefore  unsatisfactory;  and  still  in 
doubt  upon  this  point  of  faith,  he  determined 
to  decide  it  by  an  appeal  to  chance.  If  he  found 
a certain  door  open  he  would  believe  the  Bible; 
if  not,  he  would  disbelieve.  Unfortunately  Mr. 
Babbage  does  not  remember  the  result. 

Later,  at  another  school,  he  had  a curious 
trial  of  pertinacity  with  Frederic  Marryatt,  aft- 
erward sea-captain  and  novelist.  Young  Bab- 
bage and  some  other  boys  undertook  secretly  to 
rise  every  morning  at  three,  and  silently  slip  to 
the  school-room,  there  to  study  till  half  past 
five.  Marryatt  wanted  to  join  this  singular  com- 
pany, but  was  denied.  He  placed  his  bed  across 
the  edge  of  the  door,  in  order  to  be  wakened  by 
Babbage  when  he  went  out,  but  this  was  softly 
removed ; he  tied  twine  to  the  door  and  to  his 
foot,  but  this  was  cut ; he  fastened  a chain  to 
the  door,  but  his  antagonist,  after  a defeat  for  a 
single  night,  procured  a pair  of  pliers  and  un- 
bent one  of  the  links ; then  Marryatt  made  all 
fast  with  a stout  chain  and  padlock,  too  strong 
for  the  other’s  efforts  and  instruments,  and  there- 
upon Babbage  “changed  his  base,”  to  use  a 
term  sadly  familiar  to  us  Americans  ; he  tied  a 
string  to  the  chain,  and  when  Marryatt  fell 
asleep  gave  it  a pull ; up  jumped  the  latter,  but 
found  no  one  near  the  door.  His  opponent  re- 
peated this  trick  several  times  during  the  night, 
and  succeeded  in  annoying  Marryatt,  but  not  in 
getting  out.  At  last  a compromise  was  effect- 


ed ; the  future  novelist  became  a member  of  the 
three  o’clock  club,  but  turned  it  into  a frolic  and 
banished  study. 

While  at  Cambridge  the  embryo  philosopher 
undertook  to  write  a grammar  and  dictionary  for 
a universal  language,  but  gave  it  up.  In  his 
studies  of  mathematics  he  found  the  system  of 
notation  of  Leibnitz  far  better  than  the  system 
in  use  at  Cambridge,  and  held  private  meetings 
to  encourage  the  substitution  of  d'\ s for  dots. 
The  society  he  thus  formed  undertook  to  print 
an  essay,  for  which  Mr.  Babbage  cleverly  pro- 
posed a title,  which  at  the  same  time  hit  off 
some  of  the  theological  disputes  then  raging. 
He  suggested  that  the  essay  should  be  called, 
“The  Principles  of  pure  LMsm,  in  opposition 
to  the  Dot- age  of  the  University.” 

Among  the  university  clubs  at  that  time  was 
a “Ghost  Club,”  which  saw  no  ghosts;  and  an- 
other called  the  “Extractors,”  which  had  the 
following  rules : 

1st.  Every  member  shall  communicate  his 
address  to  the  Secretary  once  in  six  months. 

2 d.  If  this  communication  is  delayed  beyond 
twelve  months,  it  shall  be  taken  for  granted  that 
his  relatives  had  shut  him  up  as  insane. 

3d.  Every  effort,  legal  and  illegal,  shall  be 
made  to  get  him  out  of  the  mad-house.  Hence 
the  name  of  the  club — The  Extractors. 

4th.  Every  candidate  for  admission  as  a mem- 
ber shall  produce  six  certificates — three  that  he 
is  sane,  and  three  others  that  he  is  insane. 

We  come  now  to  the  great  work  of  Mr.  Bab- 
bage, that  has  employed  him  for  over  forty  years, 
and  which  still  engages  his  attention — The  Cal- 
culating or  Difference  Engine.  The  idea  of 
contriving  a machine  which  should  perform  the 
drudgery  of  mathematical  and  arithmetical  cal- 
culations first  occurred  to  him  in  1812,  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  1822  he  completed  his  first  machine. 
In  1823  he  began  a large  one  for  the  British 
Government,  a representation  of  the  finished 
portion  of  which  is  shown  on  the  previous  page. 
This  prints  its  results,  so  that  all  errors,  even 
those  of  the  compositor  or  type-setter,  are  avoid- 
ed. 

What,  then,  is  a Calculating  or  Difference 
Machine?  the  reader  asks.  Perhaps  a brief 
history  of  Mr.  Babbage’s  invention  will  convey 
to  the  general  reader  the  clearest  and  most  in- 
teresting notion  of  this  wonderful  conglomera- 
tion of  wheels,  which  does  the  drudgery  of  a 
hundred  first-rate  mathematicians  without  tiring, 
and  without  a possibility  of  error. 

Mr.  Babbage  relates  that  he  was  one  day  sit- 
ting in  the  rooms  of  the  Analytical  Society  at 
Cambridge,  with  his  head  leaned  forward  upon 
the  table,  musing ; a friend  who  entered  asked, 
“ What  are  you  dreaming  about  ?”  to  which  the 
philosopher  replied,  “I  am  thinking  that  all 
these  tables  of  logarithms  might  be  calculated 
by  machinery.”  Now  the  calculating  machine, 
the  fruit  of  this  thought,  does — being  moved  by 
the  turning  of  a crank — calculate  tables  of  log- 
arithms, and  other  tables  necessary  to  the  labors 
of  all  devoted  to  the  higher  branches  of  mathe- 
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matics.  Feed  it  with  figures,  set  it  properly, 
and  it  will  turn  out  the  required  results  with  un- 
failing accuracy  and  with  great  speed  ; and  not 
only  that— it  prints  these  results  on  a prepared 
surface,  from  which  stereotype  casts  can  be  and 
are  taken  for  the  use  of  the  printer.  But  it 
does  more  even  than  this ; for  it  actually  per- 
forms the  wonderful  feat  of  correcting  any  error 
of  the  attendants  whose  duty  it  is  to  feed  this 
intelligent  creature  with  the  crude  figures  which 
it  is  to  work  up.  If  he  inserts  the  wrong  num- 
bers it  rejects  them,  for  it  will  not  calculate  an 
impossible  or  absurd  problem. 

Mr.  Babbage  tells  us  that  he  did  not  think  it 
useful  to  construct  a machine  which  should  ex- 
ecute only  the  mere  isolated  operations  of  arith- 
metic. Such  a machine  would  be  too  limited  in 
its  powers.  But  “the  method  of  differences 
supplied  a general  principle  by  which  all  tables 
might  be  computed,  through  limited  intervals, 
by  one  uniform  process;”  and  this  method  re- 
quired the  use  of  mechanism  for  addition  only. 
The  “method  of  differences”  may  be  briefly  ex- 
plained to  consist  in  forming  tables  of  results, 
by  means  of  successive  additions  of  the  constant 
term  of  difference.  Thus,  suppose  it  were  re- 
quired to  be  known  what  is  the  value  of  any 
number  of  pounds  of  meat,  from  1 to  100,  at 
five  cents  per  pound;  the  shortest  way  for  n 
school-boy  would  be  to  multiply  the  pounds  by 
five,  and  set  down  the  result.  But  the  mathe- 
matician tells  him  that  by  this  process,  which 
secures  each  time  an  independent  result,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  checking  error  in  the  com- 
pleted table  except  by  revising  separately  each 
of  its  hundred  parts ; whereas,  if  the  table  had 
l>een  formed  by  successive  additions  of  five,  the 
constant  difference,  an  examination  of  the  last 
term  would  have  at  once  proved  the  correctness 
of  the  whole  table.  “ But  that  is  so  slow !” 
Therefore,  said  Mr.  Babbage,  let  us  perform 
these  additions  by  machinery. 

Now,  to  take  a more  intricate  example,  let 
any  boy  who  reads  this  lay  down  five  marbles 
separately  in  a row.  Then  let  him  place  two 
marbles  under  each  one  but  the  first ; and  next 
three  more  under  each  group,  beginning  with 
the  third ; and  again  four  more  under  each,  be- 
ginning with  the  fourth ; and  so  on,  commenc- 
ing always  one  group  later,  and  adding  one 
marble  more  each  time.  He  would  have  such 
an  arrangement  as  this : 

* * & & .4 

Now  he  could  with  a little  trouble  count  the 
marbles  in  each  group ; but  suppose  he  should 
desire  to  know  how  many  marbles  would  be  con- 
tained, not  in  the  seventh  of  such  an  ascending 
scries,  which  he  has,  but  in  the  thirtieth,  say, 
how  is  he  to  discover  this?  If  he  will  analyze 
his  groups  he  will  see  that  they  are  composed  by 
additions  made  after  a certain  steady  and  regu- 
lar scale.  Thus  his  table  will  stand : 


Table.  lit  Dlffiranc*.  Sd  Difference 

Number  of  the  Number  of  Marblei  Difference  between 
Group.  in  inch  Group.  the  number  of 
Merblea  in  each 
Group  and  tbet 
in  the  next 

11  11 

2 3 2 1 

3 6 3 1 

4 10  4 1 

5 15  5 1 

6 21  6 

7 28  7 

Now  this  table  can  be  calculated,  like  that  con- 
cerning butcher’s  meat,  in  two  ways — by  mere 
addition,  or  by  a method  deducible  from  the  ele- 
ments shown  in  the  table,  by  which  each  result 
would  be  obtained  independently.  Thus,  if  you 
desire  the  number  of  marbles  or  units  in  the 
fifth  group, 

Take  the  number  of  the  group 5 


Add  1 to  this 6 

Multiply  these 30 

Divide  by  2 15 


and  you  have  the  number  of  marbles  in  the  fifth 
group. 

If,  now,  the  boy  asks,  “What  is  the  use  of 
such  tables  ?”  Mr.  Babbage  replies  that  they  arc 
of  great  use — the  very  Table  about  which  we 
have  been  reasoning  possesses  a special  name — it 
is  called  a Table  of  Triangular  Numbers.  Al- 
most every  general  collection  of  Tables  hitherto 
published  contains  portions  of  it  of  more  or  less 
extent.  Above  a century  ago  a volume  in  small 
quarto,  containing  the  first  20,000  triangular 
numbers,  was  published  at  the  Hague  by  E.  Da 
Joncourt,  A.M.,  and  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
I can  not  resist  quoting  the  author’s  enthusias- 
tic expression  of  the  happiness  ho  enjoyed  in 
composing  his  celebrated  work : 

“The  Trigonals  here  to  be  found,  and  no- 
where else,  are  exactly  elaborate.  Let  the  can- 
did reader  make  the  best  of  these  numbers,  and 
feel  (if  possible)  in  perusing  my  work  the  pleas- 
ure I had  in  composing  it.  That  sweet  joy  may 
arise  from  such  contemplations  can  not  be  de- 
nied. Numbers  and  lines  have  many  charms 
unseen  by  vulgar  eyes,  and  only  discovered  to 
the  unwearied  and  respectful  sons  of  Art.  In 
features  the  serpentine  line  (who  starts  not  at 
the  name)  produces  beauty  and  love ; and  in 
numbers  high  powers  and  humble  roots  give  soft 
delight.  Lo!  the  raptured  arithmetician  1 Easily 
satisfied,  he  asks  no  Brussels  lace,  nor  a coach  and 
six.  To  calculate  contents  his  liveliest  desires, 
and  obedient  numbers  are  within  his  reach.” 

It  may  now  be  stated  that  mathematicians 
have  discovered  that  all  the  tables  most  import- 
ant for  practical  purposes,  such  as  those  relat- 
ing to  Astronomy  and  Navigation,  can,  although 
they  may  not  possess  any  constant  differences, 
still  be  calculated  in  detached  portions  by  that 
method.  Hence  the  importance  of  having  ma- 
chinery to  calculate  by  differences,  which,  if  well 
made,  can  not  err ; and  which,  if  carelessly  set, 
presents  in  the  last  term  it  calculates  the  power 
of  verification  of  every  antecedent  term. 
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We  find,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  cal- 
culating machine  or  Difference  Engine  of  Mr. 
Babbage  performs  its  useful  labor  so  far  by  the 
process  of  addition.  Now  he  remarks  that  if  it 
requires  a certain  number  of  seconds  for  a man 
to  add  numbers,  as 

4+5=9, 

of  course  it  would  take  him  fire  times  as  long 
to  calculate  a sum  having  five  places  of  figures, 
as 

45321 

32456 

77777 

But  by  properly-arranged  machinery  these  five 
separate  processes  could  be  carried  on  simulta- 
neously; and  it  would  make  no  difference  in 
the  time  required  if  there  were  a dozen  places 
instead  of  five.  So  much  is  gained,  then,  in 
point  of  speed. 

But  suppose  there  is  “one  to  carry?”  Sup- 
pose you  wanted  to  add 

987+789. 

How  are  you  going  to  teach  the  machine  to  re- 
member ? And  not  only  to  remember  what  and 
where  to  “carry,”  but  to  make  it  perform  this 
office.  Mr.  Babbage  says : 

“ The  mechanical  means  I employed  to  make 
these  carriages  bear  some  slight  analogy  to  the 
operation  of  the  faculty  of  memory.  A toothed 
wheel  hod  the  ten  digits  marked  upon  its  edge ; 
between  the  nine  and  the  zero  a projecting  tooth 
was  placed.  Whenever  any  wheel,  in  receiving 
addition,  passed  from  nine  to  zero,  the  project- 
ing tooth  pushed  over  a certain  lever.  Thus,  as 
soon  as  the  nine  seconds  of  time  required  for ! 
addition  were  ended,  every  carriage  which  had 
become  due  was  indicated  by  the  altered  position 
of  its  lever.  An  arm  now  went  round,  which 
was  so  contrived  that  the  act  of  replacing  that 
lever  caused  the  carriage  which  its  position  indi- 
cated to  be  made  to  the  next  figure  above.  But 
this  figure  might  be  a nine,  in  which  case,  in 
passing  to  zero,  it  would  put  over  its  lever,  and 
so  on.  By  placing  the  arms  spirally  round  an 
axis  these  successive  carriages  were  accom- 
plished. 

“Multitudes  of  contrivances  were  designed, 
and  almost  endless  drawings  made,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  economizing  the  time  and  simplifying  the 
mechanism  of  carriage.  In  that  portion  of  the 
Difference  Engine  in  the  Exhibition  of  1862  the 
time  of  carriage  has  been  reduced  to  about  one- 
fourth  part  of  what  was  at  first  required. 

“ At  last  having  exhausted,  during  years  of 
labor,  the  principle  of  successive  carriages,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  possible  to  teach 
mechanism  to  accomplish  another  mental  pro- 
cess, namely — to  foresee.  This  idea  occurred 
to  me  in  October,  1834.  It  cost  me  much 
thought,  but  the  principle  was  arrived  at  in  a 
short  time.  As  soon  as  that  was  attained,  the 
next  step  was  to  teach  the  mechanism  which 
could  foresee  to  act  upon  that  foresight.  This 
was  not  so  difficult : certain  mechanical  means 
were  soon  devised  which,  although  very  far  from 
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simple,  were  yet  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the 
possibility  of  constructing  such  machinery.  The 
process  of  simplifying  this  form  of  carriage  oc- 
cupied me,  at  intervals,  during  a long  series  of 
years.” 

If  now  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  engraving 
of  Mr.  Babbage’s  machine  he  will  notice  three 
columns,  each  containing  six  wheels,  each  wheel 
having  upon  its  face  the  ten  digits.  The  lower 
wheel  represents  units,  the  next  tens,  and  so  on, 
the  last  of  course  standing  in  each  column  for 
tens  of  thousands.  On  the  right  hand  column 
the  table  to  be  calculated  by  the  machine  is  ex- 
pressed. It  will  of  course  receive  or  express 
any  number  up  to  99999.  The  second  column 
is  the  first  difference  column,  a title  which  will 
be  comprehended  by  reference  to  the  marble 
problem.  The  third  column  is  the  second  dif- 
ference column ; by  these  two  are  expressed  and 
calculated  the  differences. 

Now,  Mr.  Babbage  tells  us : 

“The  mechanism  is  so  contrived  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  numbers  placed  respectively  on 
the  figure-wheels  of  each  of  the  three  columns, 
the  following  succession  of  operations  will  take 
place  as  long  as  the  handle  is  moved : 

“ 1 st.  Whatever  number  is  found  upon  the 
column  of  first  differences  will  be  added  to  the 
number  found  upon  the  table  column. 

“ 2d.  The  same  first  difference  remaining  upon 
its  own  column,  the  number  found  upon  the  col- 
umn of  second  differences  will  be  added  to  that 
first  difference. 

“It  appears,  therefore,  that  with  this  small 
portion  of  the  engine  any  table  may  be  com- 
puted by  the  method  of  differences,  provided 
neither  the  table  itself,  nor  its  first  and  second 
differences,  exceed  five  places  of  figures. 

“If  the  whole  engine  had  been  completed  it 
would  have  had  six  orders  of  differences,  each 
of  twenty  places  of  figures,  while  the  three  first 
columns  would  each  have  had  half  a dozen  ad- 
ditional figures.” 

Our  philosopher  adds : “ On  two  occasions  I 
have  been  asked,  ‘ Pray,  Mr.  Babbage,  if  you  put 
into  the  machine  wrong  figures,  will  the  right 
answers  come  out?’  I am  not  able  rightly  to 
apprehend  the  kind  of  confusion  of  ideas  that 
could  provoke  such  a question.  I did,  however, 
explain  the  following  property,  which  might  in 
some  measure  approach  toward  an  answer  to  it. 
It  is  possible  to  construct  the  Analytical  Engine 
in  such  a manner  that  after  the  question  is  once 
communicated  to  the  engine  it  may  be  stopped 
at  any  turn  of  the  handle,  and  set  on  again  as 
often  as  may  be  desired.  At  each  stoppage  ev- 
ery figure -wheel  throughout  the  engine  which 
is  capable  of  being  moved  without  breaking  may 
be  moved  on  to  any  other  digit.  Yet  after  each 
of  these  apparent  falsifications  the  engine  will 
be  found  to  make  the  next  calculation  with  per- 
fect truth.  The  explanation  is  very  simple,  and 
the  property  itself  useless.” 

Mr.  Babbage  is  now  engaged  upon  the  con- 
struction of  an  “Analytical  Engine” — a larger 
calculating  machine,  of  the  most  various  and 
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general  powers.  Eor  this  he  has  so  perfected 
the  system  of  carrying  tens  in  addition  that  he 
has  reduced  the  actual  time  required  for  the  ad- 
dition of  two  numbers  of  any  number  of  digits 
to  nine  units  of  time  for  the  addition  and  one 
for  the  carriage.  By  its  help  the  following  as- 
tounding results  are  attained  in  the  simpler  op- 
erations of  arithmetic : 

Sixty  additions  or  subtractions  may  be  complet- 
ed and  printed  in  one  minute. 

One  multiplication  of  two  numbers,  each  of  fif- 
ty figures,  in  one  minute. 

One  division  of  a number  having  one  hundred 
places  of  figures  by  another  of  fifty  in  one 
minute. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  machine 
calls  for  a table  of  numbers  when  it  needs  it  in 
the  process  of  a calculation,  and  refuses  to  accept 
the  wrong  table  at  the  hands  of  the  attendant. 
There  is  here  an  apparent  choice  of  means,  a 
poiver  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong 
which  seems  almost  human.  But  not  quite,  as 
the  following  curious  incident  will  demonstrate. 
Mr.  Babbage  amused  himself  by  examining  into 
the  plan  upon  which  an  automaton  might  be 
constructed  to  play  a game  of  skill,  such  as 
chess.  He  satisfied  himself  that  any  such  game 
might  be  played  by  an  automaton.  Having  got 
so  far,  he  thought  of  constructing  an  automaton 
who  should  play  at  the  boys’  and  girls’  game 
of  tit-tat-to.  He  found  it  easy  to  calculate  all 
the  possible  combinations  of  this  simple  game ; 
and  he  sketched  the  means  by  which  his  ma- 
chine-man should  be  properly  guided.  He  readi- 
ly provided  beforehand  by  calculation  for  every 
possible  move,  because  each  followed  neces- 
sarily another  — except  in  the  case  where,  of 
two  possible  moves,  neither  was  actually  pref- 
erable, but  each  was  equally  inducive  to  winning 
the  game.  “In  this  case  no  reason  existed 
within  the  machine  to  direct  its  choice,”  and 
unless  some  provision  were  made  the  machine 
would  attempt  to  make  two  contradictory  mo- 
tions ! 

In  connection  with  the  Calculating  Machine, 
Mr.  Babbage  has  an  interesting  reminiscence  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington : “ One  morning  the 
Duke  called  in  Dorset  Street  with  the  late 
Countess  of  Wilton,  to  whom  he  wished  me  to 
show  the  Difference  Engine.  Its  home  was  at 
that  period  in  my  drawing-room.  We  sat  round 
it  while  I explained  its  mode  of  action  and  made 
it  calculate  some  small  table  of  numbers.  When 
I had  concluded  my  explanation,  Lady  Wilton, 
addressing  me,  said,  ‘Now,  Mr.  Babbage,  can 
you  tell  me  what  was  your  greatest  difficulty  in 
contriving  this  machine  ?’  I had  never  previous- 
ly asked  myself  that  question ; but  I knew  the 
nature  of  it  well.  It  arose  not  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  contriving  mechanism  to  execute  each 
individual  movement,  for  I had  contrived  very 
many  different  modes  of  executing  each ; but  it 
really  arose  from  the  almost  innumerable  combi- 
nations among  all  these  contrivances — a number 
so  vast  that  no  human  mind  could  examine  them 
all.  It  instantly  occurred  to  me  that  a similar 


difficulty  must  present  itself  to  a general  com- 
manding a vast  army  when  about  to  engage  in  a 
conflict  with  another  army  of  equal  or  of  greater 
amount.  I therefore  thought  it  must  have  been 
felt  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  I determ- 
ined to  make  a kind  of  psychological  experiment 
upon  him.  Carefully  abstaining  from  any  mil- 
itary term,  I commenced  my  explanation  to  Lady 
Wilton.  I soon  perceived  by  his  countenance 
that  the  Duke  was  already  in  imagination  again 
in  Spain.  I then  went  on  boldly  with  the  ex- 
planation of  my  own  mechanical  difficulty ; and 
when  I had  concluded  the  Duke  turned  to  Lady 
Wilton  and  said,  ‘I  know  that  difficulty  well.’  ” 

At  a dinner  party  the  characters  of  the  French 
marshals  became  the  subject  of  conversation. 
The  Duke,  being  appealed  to,  pointed  out  freely 
their  various  qualities,  and  assigned  to  each  his 
peculiar  excellence.  One  question,  the  most 
highly  interesting  of  all,  naturally  presented  it- 
self. One  of  the  party,  addressing  the  Duke, 
said:  “Well,  Sir,  how  was  it  that,  with  such 
various  great  qualities,  you  whipped  them  all, 
one  after  another  ?” 

The  Duke  was  evidently  taken  by  surprise. 
He  paused  for  a moment  or  two,  and  then  said : 
“ Well,  I don’t  know  exactly  how  it  was ; but  I 
think  that  if  any  unexpected  circumstance  oc- 
curred in  the  midst  of  a battle,  which  deranged 
its  whole  plan,  I could  perhaps  organize  another 
plan  more  quickly  than  most  of  them.” 

The  poet  Rogers  was  another  friend  of  our 
philosopher.  Once,  at  a large  dinner  party,  Mr. 
Rogers  was  speaking  of  an  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  custom,  then  commencing,  of  having 
windows  formed  of  one  large  sheet  of  plate-glass. 
He  said  that  a short  time  ago  he  sat  at  dinner 
with  his  back  to  one  of  these  single  panes  of 
plate-glass : it  appeared  to  him  that  the  window 
was  wide  open,  and  such  was  the  force  of  imag- 
ination that  he  actually  caught  cold ! Mr.  Bab- 
bage neatly  capped  this  story  by  an  experience 
of  his  own.  Being  in  the  country,  and  without 
a night-cap,  he  feared  to  catch  cold,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  him  to  tie  a string  over  his  head  under 
his  chin.  This  device  satisfied  his  imagination 
or  habit,  and  he  slept  as  comfortably  as  though 
his  head  had  been  enveloped  in  the  customary 
night-cap. 

He  knew,  also,  Yidocq,  the  celebrated  French 
thief-taker,  who,  it  seems,  had  a remarkable 
power  of  altering  his  height,  which  must  have 
been  the  envy  of  many  of  his  victims.  He  could 
make  himself,  by  some  curious  contortion  of  his 
body,  appear  to  be  about  an  inch  and  a half 
shorter  than  he  really  was.  He  found  this  fac- 
ulty very  useful  as  a disguise.  Mr.  Babbage 
records  that  Vidocq  was  not  at  all  an  adept  in 
picking  locks. 

The  recreations  of  a philosopher  naturally 
partake  of  his  general  cast  of  mind.  Thus  we 
are  not  surprised  to  read  that  Mr.  Babbage 
nearly  drowned  himself  in  trying  a contrivance 
of  his  own  for  walking  on  the  water ; that  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  baked  in  an  oven ; that 
he  is  an  adept  in  picking  locks ; and  that  he 
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delights  in  the  abstruse  art  of  deciphering,  which 
is  practiced  occasionally  in  these  days  by  the 
staff  officers  of  some  of  our  generals  when  an 
enemy’s  dispatch  in  cipher  falls  into  their  hands. 
While  on  this  last  subject  he  mentions  an  amuse- 
ment called  squaring  words,  which  we  recom- 
mend as  a pretty  winter-evening  game  for  the 
parlor  or  the  country  fireside.  It  is  thus  prac- 
ticed: Let  the  given  word  to  be  squared  be 
Dean.  It  is  to  be  written  horizontally  and  also 
vertically,  thus: 

Dean, 
e . . . 
a . . . 
n . . . 

And  it  is  required  to  fill  up  the  blanks  with  such 
letters  that  each  vertical  column  shall  be  the 
same  as  its  corresponding  horizontal  column, 
thus : 

Dean 

ease 

asks 

nest 


DEAR  MOTHER. 

T LOCKED  my  hand  in  hers,  and  said, 

‘‘Let  me  go  with  her  through  this  dark; 
For  all  the  good  and  ill  of  life 
Has  touched  us  with  the  self-same  mark. 
Some  bitter  pains  I comprehend, 

But  not  the  absence  of  her  love, 

Whose  deep,  unfailing  tenderness 
Would  any  lighter  friend  reprove.” 

I called  her — but  the  mother-look 
Was  blotted  out  in  Death’s  eclipse; 

And,  vaguely  desolate,  I shrank 
Before  those  altering  eyes  and  lips. 


0 God!  since  ever  I could  speak 

My  voice  had  fallen  on  faithful  ears; 
Twas  “Mother!”  in  my  triumph  hour, 
And  “Mother!”  in  my  time  of  tears. 

1 saw  her  going  from  my  grasp 

* Beyond  the  boundaries  of  Time — 
Beyond  the  life  her  soul  had  made 
Through  love  and  suffering  sublime. 

I could  not  shield,  nor  shore,  nor  save ; 

She  drifted  dcathward  all  alone; 

Her  heart  insensate  to  my  pain, 

Her  ear  unheeding  of  my  moan. 

Yet  mother-love,  rare  mother-love, 
Responsive  in  the  throes  of  death, 

The  soul  triumphant  over  clay, 

Was  victor  of  her  latest  breath. 

Sudden  into  her  darkened  eyes 
Flashed  Love  and  Memory  at  the  last ; 
And  then  the  spirit’s  radiance  set. 

And  the  dear  face  was  overcast. 

Only  the  shell  which  held  the  seed; 

Only  the  casket  of  the  gem; 

But  all  the  bitterness  for  us, 

And  all  the  victory  for  them ! 

For  us,  the  deep,  slow-closing  wound ; 

For  us,  the  haunting  pain  of  years ; 

The  dull,  vague,  aching  sense  of  loss 
Alternate  with  our  passionate  tears. 

Not  yet  the  creed  of  Faith  can  fill 
This  bitter  want,  these  empty  arms : 

It  will  not  soothe  me  now  to  know 
That  she  is  locked  from  life’s  alarms; 
For  when  I sec  this  pale,  strange  face, 

So  like,  yet  so  unlike  her  own, 

I only  feel  that  she  is  gone, 

And  I must  learn  to  live  alone. 

I know  this  is  not  mother  now; 

And  yet  I cling  about  this  clay, 

And  watch  to  see  that  look  break  out 
Which  met  me  but  the  other  day. 

So  calm ! A furrow  on  the  brow 
Still  lingers.  ’Twas  the  work  of  years; 
A mother’s  tears — a mother’s  pangs — 
Mute  token  of  a mother’s  cares ! 

Somewhere,  I know,  she  waits  for  me, 

In  some  bright  nook  of  ageless  lands; 
But  oh ! I miss  the  fleshly  proofs 
Which  craving  human  love  demands. 

To  see  her  dresses  laid  aside, 

To  take  the  books  she  used  to  read, 

And  find  the  flowers  she  placed  within— 
0 mother!  this  is  pain  indeed 


Nor  arc  we  surprised  that  when  this  philoso- 
pher has  a nuisance  to  contend  with  he  makes  a 
systematic  statement  of  his  annoyance.  It  is 
well  known  that  Mr.  Babbage  has  been  for  some 
years  waging  war  with  the  itinerant  street  mu- 
sicians who  abound  in  London.  He  gives  the 
following  curious  list  of  what  he  calls  the  “ in- 
struments of  torture  permitted  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  in  daily  and  nightly  use  in  the  streets 
of  London  Organs,  brass  bands,  fiddles,  harps, 
harpsichords,  hurdy-gurdies,  flageolets,  drums, 
bagpipes,  accordions,  half-penny  whistles,  tom- 
toms, trumpets,  and  the  human  voice  in  various 
forms.  The  performers  he  classifies  too : 

Musician*.  Instruments. 

Italian* Organs. 

Germans . . Brass  bands. 

Natives  of  India Tom-tom.j. 

English Brass  bands,  fiddles,  etc. 

The  lowest  class  of  dubs  . . .Bands  with  double  drum. 

He  asserts  that  during  the  last  twelve  years  one- 
fourth  of  his  working  power  has  been  destroyed 
by  these  street  nuisances.  This  is  our  philoso- 
pher’s pet  grievance. 
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THE  PIGOT  MURDER. 

I HAD  been  eight  years  on  the  special  detect- 
ive force  in  Philadelphia  when  that  trouble 
about  Joe  Myers  turned  up.  Joe  was  an  old  . 
chum  of  mine:  the  only  red-headed  fellow  I 
ever  did  trust,  by-the-way,  but  it  was  a matter 
of  propinquity ; my  father’s  tavern  and  old  Pete 
Myers's  shop  were  close  beside  each  other,  on  the 

L turnpike ; Joe  and  I were  in  the  same 

classes  in  the  district  school ; and  after  that, 
worked  together  on  Squire  Hall’s  farm,  year  in 
and  year  out,  until  I got  that  chance  of  an  own- 
ing up  in  town.  The  fact  is,  whatever  success  j 
I met  with  there  is  due  to  a succession  of  luckv  j 
chances — hits,  as  I may  sav,  at  discoveries  in  my  ! 
line  of  business,  rather  than  to  any  astuteness  of 
mine.  That  troubled  me  but  little ; it  was 
enough  that  I did  succeed ; at  the  end  of  the 
eight  years  had  a snug  marble -slabbed  brick 
house  out  on  Green  Hill,  which  my  wife  had  as  ' 
prettily  fitted  up  as  any  of  the  old  blooded  nobs  j 
in  town.  She  had  a fanciful  way  of  hanging 
plant-baskets  about,  and  matching  colors  in  car- 1 
pets  and  the  other  trumpery,  that  set  off  a room  ; 
somehow ; she  got  up  prime  little  game  suppers 
for  our  friends,  in  winter,  too ; we  had  the  bovs  ! 
at  good  schools ; and,  altogether,  bid  fair  to  set-  | 
tie  down  early  into  a comfortable,  easy  middle 
age.  Next  to  Pike  (the  chief)  I had  the  best  j 
salary  on  the  staff ; and  no  man  on  the  force  j 
was  so  often  called  on  for  fancy  jobs  ; and  they 
always  pay  well. 

Things  move  slower  in  the  country,  you  know. 
Joe,  in  the  mean  time,  had  only  come  to  be  a 1 
sort  of  steward  for  Hall — an  agent  for  selling  j 
his  trees ; for  the  Squire  had  gone  into  the  1 
nursery  business  within  the  last  three  years.  | 
I think  he  and  Joe  were  both  l itten  by  the 
morus  multi  can  Us  mania,  too,  which  raged  about 
that  time,  and  tried  it  in  partnership.  I know  j 
Hall  had  silk-worm  galleries  put  up  back  of  bis  I 
forcing-houses.  \ 

Whenever  Joe  came  up  on  business,  and  I ! 
saw  his  name  among  the  arrivals,  I’d  go  up  to  ■ 
the  hotel  and  have  him  down  for  an  hour’s  talk.  ! 
He  seemed  a dull,  plodding  fellow  enough,  with  | 
the  vague,  uncertain  lout  and  shamble  of  the 
country  clinging  to  his  habit  of  thought  as  to  his 
clothes ; but  doggedly  in  earnest  in  his  work,  or 
in  his  few  likings  and  dislikings.  He  was  a 
prime  favorite  with  my  wife,  I remember.  One 
night  he  happened  up  when  her  cousins  from  j 
Boston  were  dining  with  us;  and  I confess  I 
was  conscious  of  his  baggy  clothes,  and  freckled 
face,  and  horse-laugh,  and  irritated  by  them ; 
but  I don’t  believe  Jane  once  thought  of  them. 
She  never  weighs  outward  appearance  enough, 

I think.  It  was  on  that  night  he  told  me  about  * 
Susy  Birt,  I recollect.  Afrer  the  others  were 
gone  he  and  I sat  over  the  dining-room  fire  sip- 
ping a glass  of  egg-nog,  when  I said  : 

“Myers,  it’s  time  you  were  taking  a wife, 
and  getting  a snug  little  home  of  your  own. 
There’s  a place  in  your  head  as  bare  as  my 
palm : it  will  be  too  late  to  think  of  soon  if  you 
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don’t  look  sharp.  Years  tell  on  the  women, 
Joe,  at  your  age  and  mine.” 

Joe  had  emptied  his  glass  and  set  it  down, 
and  now  sat  staring  in  the  fire,  chafing  his  red 
whiskers. 

“ I know  it’s  late.  It  is  six  years  now  since 
we’ve  been  promised.  It  was  not  our  fault.” 

“ Eh  ? Who  did  you  say,  Joe  ?” 

“ I didn’t  say.  But  it’s  Susy  Birt.” 

“ Oho!  I know  her,”  I added,  more  gravely. 
“ She  is  a true  woman.  I am  glad  to  hear  of 
it,  Myers.  Very  glad.” 

Joe  nodded  once  or  twice  in  his  earnest  fash- 
ion. 

“ Yes ; that’s  what  she  is — genuine  stuff.  If 
we  had  had  our  hands  free  we  could  have  mar- 
ried five  years  ago.  But  I have  been  staving 
off  that  mortgage  on  the  farm  that  father  left, 
you  know;  it’s  all  there  is  for  Bill  and  me. 
And  Susan’s  father  and  mother  go  with  her 
when  she  marries.  That’s  providing  for  three, 
you  see.  We  counted  it  up  many  a time,  but 
could  make  nothing  of  it ; so  she  has  gone  on 
teaching  at  Pilkstown,  and  I have  dogged  on 
with  Hall.  He’s  close,  the  Squire  is,  Caldwell : 
I ought  to  have  got  on  faster  than  I have,” 
pulling  his  beard,  thoughtfully.  “Sharp  and 
close.  ” 

“ How  about  the  mortgage,  Myers  ?” 

“ It  is  a man  named  Pigot  holds  it,  down  in 
Waynesboro’.  He  threatens  to  foreclose  this 
fall.  But  I have  great  hopes  of  doing  a good 
stroke  in  wool  this  season.  I’ve  a venture  of 
my  own  in  that : if  I do,  I’ll  pay  Pigot  off,  and 
bring  matters  to  a focus  with  Susy.  I’ll  risk 
our  starting  with  the  old  folks.  This  is  a mis- 
erable way  of  dragging  along,”  getting  up  and 
stretching  himself  — “ living  alone,  Caldwell. 
And  the  girl  is  getting  thin  and  wearing  out. 
It’s  hard  we  can’t  live  while  we  do  live — as  other 
people.” 

Seeing  how  much  he  felt  I turned  the  subject 
for  him.  But  I took  more  interest  in  Joe  after 
that  night,  and  Jane  and  I used  to  look  every 
week  to  see  how  wool  was  quoted.  But  wool 
went  down  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  and  Myers 
came  no  more  up  to  town  that  season. 

“ I suppose  his  man  Pigot  will  foreclose  the 
mortgage,”  I said. 

“ Poor  Susy !”  said  my  wife,  with  a sigh. 

It  is  incredible  the  compassion  that  little  wo- 
man has  for  all  of  her  sex  who  can  not  marry. 
I rather  like  it  in  her,  though  it  does  make  her 
a hit  of  a match-maker. 

It  was  two  months  before  we  heard  any  thing 
of  Myers ; then  intelligence  came  startling 
enough.  One  day  I met  Boyd  Stroud  (a  hatter 

down  in  L ) on  Chestnut  Street,  and  asked 

him  up  for  dinner. 

“Any  thing  new  down  in  the  old  place,  Mr. 
Stroud?”  I asked  as  the  soup  went  off. 

“News  enough,  I should  say!”  with  the  pride 
all  country  people  have  in  their  own  gossip,  when 
a chance  morsel  turns  up.  “Is  it  possible  you 
haven’t  heard  about  Pigot?  And  you  in  that 
line  of  business  too !” 
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“Pigot?”  I glanced  at  Jane.  “There’s  a 
Pigot  in  Waynesboro’ ; you  don’t  mean  him  ?” 

“ That’s  the  man.  But  he  was  up  in  L 

lialf  his  time.” 

“Well?” 

“Well,  he  was  murdered  up  in  our  place. 
It  was  a foul  deed,  Sir — a bloody  deed,”  grow- 
ing hot.  “Iam  surprised  you  have  not  heard 
of  it.  Why,  the  papers  are  filled  with  it.” 

“It  is  a bad  business,  no  doubt.  But  your 
fish  is  growing  cold,  Mr.  Stroud.  This  Pigot, 
my  dear,”  to  Jane,  “is  the  man  who  held  My- 
ers’s mortgage.” 

“Yes,  I remember.” 

“ The  mortgage,  hey  ?”  said  Stroud,  sharply. 
“ You  knew  about  that?  It’s  the  worst  feature 
against  Myers  in  the  case.” 

I dropped  my  fork. 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? What  has  Myers  to 
do  with  the  case?” 

“Oh,  nothing,”  coolly,  pleased  at  having 
touched  me  at  last.  “ Only  he’s  charged  with 
the  murder,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  he  did  it.” 

I knew  how  to  control  my  face,  so  only  said, 
“Tut I tut!”  and  went  on  with  my  dinner  be- 
fore asking  any  questions ; but  Jane  fiatned  out, 
and  said  she  was  as  likely  herself  to  commit  a 
murder  as  Mr.  Myers,  and  after  a moment  or 
two  grew  very  pale,  and  asked  to  be  excused 
from  the  table. 

I picked  the  story  out  of  Stroud  by  piecemeal. 
Myers,  as  I said,  was  a sort  of  agent  for  Squire 
Hall,  and  for  several  years  had  boarded  with 
him  and  his  wife.  There  was  no  other  man  in 
the  house  at  the  present  time ; nor,  indeed,  any 
women  but  an  old  deaf  cook,  the  other  servants 
having  left  after  harvest.  Pigot,  it  seems,  had 

come  up  to  L on  his  way  to  Philadelphia, 

and  stopped  at  Squire  Hall’s.  The  one  tavern 
in  the  town  was  only  a wagon-stand,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  place  were  in  the  habit  of  ask- 
ing their  friends  home  even  more  than  is  usual 
in  country  villages.  Pigot  had  been  in  the 
house  for  a day  or  two.  He  and  Myers  did  not 
meet  on  the  friendliest  footing  the  whole  town 
knew,  as  part  of  Pigot’s  errand  in  town  was  to 
foreclose  the  mortgage  on  Joe’s  farm  and  put  it 
under  the  hammer. 

“Pigot  was  hard  on  him,  there’s  no  disputing 
that,”  Stroud  said.  “ If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
fall  in  wool  Joe  could  have  paid  him  last  month. 
As  it  was,  Hall  would  likely  have  come  to  the 
rescue  in  January,  when  his  payments  came  in 
— so  we  all  thought,  at  least.” 

“I  thought  Hall  was  a close  man  to  deal 
with  ?” 

“ Well,  yes.  Still,  him  and  Joe’s  pulled  in 
harness  together  a long  time.  It’s  likely  he’d 
have  seen  him  through  come  New-Year’s.” 

Hall,  however,  had  not  offered  to  see  him 
through  now.  The  mortgage  was  to  be  closed 
on  a Monday.  On  Saturday  night  hard  words 
passed  between  the  two  men  at  the  supper-tabic, 
Joe  swearing  that  he  knew  a way  to  hold  to  his 
own.  The  next  morning  Pigot  did  not  appear 
as  usual.  No  one  entered  bis  room  until  the 


bells  were  ringing  for  church ; then  a boy  who 
did  odd  chores  about  the  kitchen  and  outhouses 
was  sent  in,  and  found  him  dead  in  his  bed,  his 
face,  chest,  and  arms  already  discolored. 

“ An  effect  only  to  be  produced,”  said  Stroud, 
evidently  quoting  the  country  paper,  “by  the  in- 
fusion of  the  most  virulent  poison  into  the  blood. 
In  fact,  a vial  of  the  blood,”  laying  down  his 
fork,  “and  his  stomach  were  sent  here  to  a 
chemist  for  examination.” 

“Then  they  arrested  Myers?” 

“Of  course.” 

“The  blockheads!  As  if  his  murder  of  Pigot 
would  have  any  effect  on  the  mortgago  busi- 
ness ! ” 

Stroud  looked  rather  damped.  “There  are 
other  circumstances  that  tell  against  him,”  he 
said; 

But  although  I bluffed  it  off  with  Boyd  Stroud, 
I was  secretly  disquieted.  Joe  was  not  the  man 
to  reason,  pro  or  con.  He  was  a pig-headed  fool 
when  his  prejudices  were  concerned;  the  very 
temperament  on  which  revenge  would  hare  a 
maddening  impulse. 

In  the  two  months  that  elapsed  before  the 
trial  (for  it  was  brought  before  the  next  court) 
I studied  the  minutisc  of  the  case  with  a more 
rigid  scrutiny  than  I had  often  bestowed  on  my 
own  heaviest  strokes  of  business;  but  I had  a 
strange  feeling  that  made  it  impossible  for  me 
to  talk  of  it,  even  to  Jane.  Nor  did  she  speak 

of  it  to  me.  When  the  L County  J\ints 

was  brought  in  we  passed  the*  yellow  sleazy 
sheet  from  one  to  the  other  without  a word. 
Two  weeks  before  the  trial,  however,  one  even- 
ing, she  laid  it  down,  and  sat  resting  her  elbows 
on  the  table,  and  her  head  in  her  hands. 

“You  are  very  busy  just  now,  Philip?”  at 
last. 

“ Yes.  I’m  on  the  track  at  last  of  that  Slea- 
man  lay.  It  is  just  three  years  since  I under- 
took that  job.” 

(I’ve  heard  men  in  my  line  warn  each  other 
never  to  trust  a petticoat ; but  I will  say  that 
Jane’s  clear  head  and  ready  wit  have  stood  me 
in  good  place  many’s  the  time  in  ray  tightest 
puzzles.  So  I keep  her  posted  generally.) 

“You  will  not  be  able  to  leave  town,  then, 
this  month  ?” 

(Bless  your  soul ! I knew  what  that  little  wo- 
man was  up  to  from  her  first  word.) 

“ Yes ; I am  going  out  of  town  next  week.” 

“To  L ?”  quickly. 

“ Yes,  Jane.  I’ll  see  what  I can  do.” 

“God  bless  you,  Philip!”  her  blue  eyes  fill- 
ing, and  her  pink  cheek  flushed.  “Don’t  scru- 
ple to  sacrifice  any  money  to  go.  I feel  sure  it 
will  all  be  right  if  you  are  there.  You  don’t 
know  how  I have  prayed  for  that  poor  Myers; 
such  a simple-hearted,  dogged  soul  as  he  is. 
And  there’s  nobody  there  with  a grain  of  wit  to 
help  him  through:  I see  that,”  tapping  the  pa- 
per with  her  finger  impatiently.  It  did  not 
make  our  evening  less  warm  and  cozy  that  Jane 
overrated  her  great  lumbering  husband  so  much, 
as  you  may  suppose. 
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Well,  I went  down  to  L the  next  Mon- 

day : a half-day’s  journey  by  railway,  the  rest 
by  the  old  coaching — tiresome  enough.  I stopped 
a bit  out  of  town  at  the  Weirich  Inn ; for,  al- 
though I had  not  visited  my  old  home  for  near- 
ly a dozen  years,  and,  except  by  Stroud,  Myers 
himself,  and  one  or  two  others,  stood  no  chance 
of  recognition,  I thought  it  best  to  keep  quiet. 
It  would  do  Joe  no  good  with  the  thick-headed 
jury  that  he  had  a town  “ special”  on  his  side. 
“ Set  a thief  to  catch  a thief*  is  a motto  with 
the  country  people. 

The  town  of  L is  one  of  those  dead-alive 

villages  in  the  low,  rolling  Pennsylvanian  hills 
which  wakens  up  on  Sundays  long  enough  for 
its  inhabitants  to  pace  slowly  to  Seceder  church, 
and  listen  to  sermons  three  hours  long.  It  has 
its  wooden  market-place,  to  which  a dozen  wag- 
ons repair  leisurely  twice  a week  from  the  neigh- 
boring farms ; a squat  brick  tavern  with  a pump 
and  trough  before  the  door,  where  the  coach 
stops  once  a day ; the  court-house  on  the  edge 
of  the  town,  shut  up  except  for  two  weeks  in  the 
year,  its  pavement  overgrown  with  grass  and 
star-wort ; no  other  central  objects  of  interest, 
unless,  indeed,  you  count  Jim  Allen’R  smithy 
and  young  Bob  Fawcett’s  smart  drug-shop  down 
at  the  comer.  You  may  guess,  therefore,  the 
buzz  and  hurry  of  the  town  as  the  time  drew 
near  for  the  county  court,  when  the  dusty  house 
would  be  open  and  a trial  for  murder  going  on  in 
it — a case,  too,  belonging  entirely  to  themselves. 
They  were  a good,  amiable  herd  of  people  down 

in  L ; but  they  did  gloat  over  that  murder, 

both  men  and  women.  It  was  market-day  when 
I arrived — a cool  October  day.  I put  on  a farm- 
er’s coat  and  felt-hat,  and  walked  from  the  Wei- 
rich house  into  town.  How  the  smell  of  the 
hemlock  woods  and  stubble  brought  back  the 
old  turnip-digging  days  to  me,  when  Mvers  und 
I worked  in  Hall’s  truck-patch!  I meant  to 
call  on  Hall  as  I went  in,  but  seeing  some  car- 
riages in  the  lane  as  I passed  put  it  off  until 
my  return,  and  made  straight  for  Garfield’s  of- 
fice. Garfield  was  prosecuting  attorney : I had 
met  him  once  or  twice  in  the  city,  and  found 
him  to  be  a sharp,  wide-awake  fellow,  with  suf- 
ficient good-feeling  at  bottom  to  keep  him  hon- 
est. He  was  conducting  the  matter  against  My- 
ers alone,  and  I knew  could  give  me  clearer  in- 
sight into  it  than  Joe’s  own  counsel,  a muddv- 

beaded  old  chap,  who  belonged  to  L since 

he  was  born.  I think  his  name  was  Woodscl. 
Garfield  was  a New  Yorker. 

He  had  a dingy  little  office,  up  two  pair  of 
stairs,  hung  round  with  maps,  and  full  of  to- 
bacco-smoke, for  he  had  a pipe  in  his  month  and 
was  smoking  while  lie  worked  out  a problem  in 
chess.  That’s  the  way  these  fellows  in  country 
towns  idle  out  their  lives,  and  live  meanwhile 
on  the  fat  of  the  land. 

“ What  the  deuce ! Caldwell !”  he  said,  eying 
me  from  head  to  foot.  “ I took  you  for  Sander- 
son off  the  Ridge  Farm.  Sit  down,  sit  down ! 
What  have  you  been  about  in  the  last  year? 
Ferreting  out  state  secrets,  eh  ?** 


“ No,  this  is  a private  stroke  of  business.” 

He  stopped  a minute.  “I  see,**  gravely, 
“you’ve  come  down  to  look  after  Myers.  I 
heard  you  were  old  chums.  Well,  I’m  glad  of 
it;  but  it's  of  little  use,  Caldwell,  I’m  afraid.” 

“ Is  it  so  squally  for  Joe,  then  ?” 

“Yes.”  He  went  on  to  outline  the  evidence 
as  it  stood  then.  Purely  circumstantial,  but 
just  such  as  would  tell  on  a jury  like  the  one 
that  would  be  apt  to  try  Myers.  After  the  men 
parted  at  supper  (Joe  sullen  and  cursing  under 
his  breath),  Pigot  had  gone  straight  to  his  room 
to  write  letters,  and  had  not  left  it  that  night. 
Myers  sat  moodily  by  the  dining-room  stove,  his 
face  buried  in  his  hands,  and  on  Bob  Fawcett’s 
coming  in  to  chat  an  hour  with  the  Squire,  got 
up  and  went  out  without  speaking;  did  not  re- 
turn until  after  ten  that  night,  when  Fawcett 
and  Hall  heard  him  go  up  to  his  own  room,  and 
laughed  to  themselves  at  Joe’s  ill-temper.  Mrs. 
Hall  and  the  cook  had  seen  him  meanwhile  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  path  to  the  stables. 

“Now  nobody  in  L could  comprehend  a 

man’s  working  off  excited  feeling  by  pacing  about 
in  the  dark  and  cold,”  said  Garfield.  “ Only  a 
murder  could  warrant  such  conduct  to  them. 
Fawcett  left  the  house  at  half  past  ten.  Hall 
reports  that  all  was  quiet  in  Pigot’s  and  Myers’s 
rooms  when  he  went  to  bed,  and  farther  evi- 
dence there  is  none,  except  that  of  Dr.  Hopper, 
who  passed  the  house  about  one  o’clock  on  his 
way  to  visit  a patient.  He  says  there  was  a 
bright  light  in  two  of  the  upper  windows,  caused 
apparently  by  some  one  carrying  a candle  from 
place  to  place.  The  windows  are  those  of  PigotV 
room.” 

“The  chemist  who  analyzed  the  blood — ?” 

“Alleges  the  presence  of  poison,  but  curious- 
ly enough  can  not  define  its  nature.  How  ma- 
lignant it  was  we  can  judge  by  the  effects.” 

“But  there  was  no  wound,  Mr.  Garfield?” 

“Yes,  there  was,”  drawing  his  chair  closer. 
“ Now  to  my  mind  that’s  the  oddest  part  of 
the  affair.  The  discoloration  of  the  head  and 
neck  all  appeared  to  proceed,  radiate,  I might 
sav,  from  two  minute  punctures  in  the  throat 
just  below  the  ear,  not  larger  than  if  made  by  a 
needle.  The  poison  used  must,  therefore,  have 
been  of  the  subtlest  nature.” 

“ Now,  Garfield,”  I exclaimed,  “ I leave  it  to 
your  common  sense  to  say  if  Joe  Myers  was  apt  to 
have  any  knowledge  of  such  Borgia-like  tre&ch- 
ery?  Bah!  I always  take  a man’s  ground- 
work of  character  into  account.  Myers  would 
have  given  the  fellow'  a wallop  with  the  axe  or 
kitchen  shovel,  perhaps,  but  as  for  puncturing 
with  needles — I’m  glad  I know  this.  It  sat- 
isfies me.  Let  who  will  have  done  the  deed 
Myers  is  clear.” 

“Well,  well!”  Garfield  tapped  thoughtfully 
on  the  table  with  his  pencil,  and  said  nothing. 
But  I saw  that  he  agreed  with  me.  “ Myers V 
conduct  after  the  arrest  was  against  him,”  he 
added,  after  a pause.  “He  was  dogged  and 
sullen.  Just  what  you  would  have  expected, 
eh  ? Perhaps,  perhaps ! But  if  Joe  is  cleared 
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it  will  be  by  no  plotting  of  his.  He  is  running 
his  mastiff-neck  straight  into  the  halter.  ” 

“ He  has  no  friends  to  plot  for  him  ?” 

Garfield  looked  at  me  sharply.  “He  has 
one.  You  know,  I perceive?  She’s  a good 
girl,  that  daughter  of  Birt’s.  It  takes  a thing 
like  this  to  bring  a woman  out.” 

“Clear-headed,  eh?” 

“ Caldwell,  I wish  you’d  call  on  her,”  he  said, 
earnestly.,  “If  there’s  any  link  dropped,  or 
hint  to  be  given,  she  is  the  one  to  help  you. 
She  has  been  with  me  once  or  twice  to  talk  the 
matter  over.  Go  this  morning.  It’s  a thing 
of  life  and  death  to  her,  and  so  far  she  has  been 
fighting  alone.” 

“ Where  is  Hall  ? Has  he  made  no  exertion 
in  the  matter?” 

“Well,  yes.  But  you  see  Hall  is  a slow- 
brained fellow,  not  used  to  look  out  sharply  for 
any  thing  but  his  own  interest.  Susan’s  quick. 
All  that  Hall  can  urge  is  the  point  that  Myers 
had  no  object  to  serve  in  the  murder,  as  it  would 
not  actually  alter  his  own  position,  and  that 
Pigot  had  no  money  with  him  if  he  had  wished 
to  rob.  Now  nobody  would  suspect  Joe  of  any 
motive  but  revenge.” 

I was  silent.  An  odd  idea  struck  me.  No 
money  with  him  ? 

“ Pigot  had  brothers  in  Waynesboro’  ? One 
is  a wool-dealer,  I believe — ” 

“And  the  other  is  suspected  of  carrying  on 
an  underhand  lottery  on  a tolerably  extensive 
scale.” 

“Humph,  yes!  Well,  I think  I will  take 
your  advice  and  call  on  the  girl.” 

Before  I called,  however,  I stopped  in  the 
book-store  and  scribbled  a letter  to  John  Pigot, 
of  Waynesboro’.  It  went  by  that  night’s  mail. 

The  Birts  lived  in  a little  quiet  lane,  running 
down  from  the  village  street  to  the  creek.  They 
lived  there  when  I was  a boy,  when  Susy  and  I 
and  a dozen  others  speared  for  frogs  in  the  pond 
at  the  back  of  the  garden.  She  was  only  a fat, 
giddy,  freckled  school-girl  then,  but  had  left  a 
pleasant  impression  on  me  somehow.  The  house 
was  unaltered.  I stepped  up  on  the  shaky  old 
wooden  porch,  covered  with  the  same  coral 
honey-suckle,  and  caught  a glimpse  of  Mrs. 
Birt’s  milk-pans  airing  by  the  pump  just  as 
they  did  twelve  years  ago.  But  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  recognize  the  thin  pale  woman 
who  opened  the  door  for  me.  The  freckles 
were  there  on  the  homely,  grave  face  as  on  the 
chubby,  dimpled  one  of  long  ago,  and  the  same 
mass  of  nut-brown  hair  pushed  behind  the  ears, 
but  that  was  all  of  the  likeness.  There  was  no- 
thing pretty  in  this  woman’s  face.  Something 
better  than  beauty,  maybe ; it  grew  on  me  as  I 
talked  to  her;  a rare  intelligence  in  the  mo- 
bility of  the  lips  and  inflation  of  the  delicate 
nostril;  and  in  the  quiet  eyes  a sort  of  thor- 
oughness, truth — a melancholy  fidelity,  such  as 
you  see  in  the  eyes  of  some  horses  that  have 
been  kindly  used.  A man  in  my  business  soon 
learns  whom  to  trust.  In  five  minutes  I was 
talking  of  every  phase  of  this  matter  with  this 


girl,  almost  as  much  in  earnest  as  she,  and 
thoroughly  en  rapport  with  her.  We  were  alone 
in  the  little  “keeping-room:”  and  even  to  me 
there  was  something  oddly  strange  in  the  con- 
trast of  the  quiet  of  the  hazy  noon  withont,  the 
garden  blooms  of  purple  and  crimson  hollyhocks 
and  dahlias,  the  sleepy  hum  of  the  bees  in  the 
sun,  and  within  the  pale,  intent  face  of  this  wo- 
man, and  the  smothered  feeling  in  her  soul  of 
which  it  but  feebly  hinted.  Her  little  school 
had  vacation  now:  “it  happened  well,  for  1 
could  not  have  thought  of  any  thing  else,  and — 
this,”  she  said,  her  hands  clasped  on  the  table 
before  her,  working  together  as  if  she  were  in  a 
spasm.  Otherwise  she  was  perfectly  still.  She 
did  not  seem  to  doubt  me  from  the  first.  “ I 
know  you  will  do  what  you  can.  But  I have 
thought  and  thought,  and  nothing  comes  of  it. 
And  it  matters  to  me,  ” her  voice  growing  low. 
“ He  is  all  I have.”  When  I spoke  cheerfully — 
“ You  don’t  know  the  people  here,”  she  said,  in 
the  same  low,  hopeless  tone.  “ They  are  hound- 
ing him  on  to  his  death,  because  they  always 
join  in  the  same  outcry.  They  don’t  know 
enough  of  life  to  judge  fairly.”  But  she  was 
not  bitter  even  then.  “They  all  like  Joe; 
they  don’t  mean  to  be  unjust.  But  it  is  a new 
thing — a murder;  so  they  talk  and  argue  day 
by  day  to  keep  up  the  excitement.  They  don’t 
see  the  harm  it  does,”  with  a sudden  motion  of 
the  hand  to  her  forehead,  checked  before  made. 
I saw  how  thick  and  swollen  the  veins  in  her 
neck  and  head  were.  “A  case  of  brain-fever 
in  less  than  a week,”  I thought.  “She  must 
have  something  new  to  think  of.”  I drew  my 
chair  sharply  up  to  the  pine  table. 

“Please  attend  to  me,  Miss  Birt,”  I said. 
“If  Myers  is  saved,  yon  and  I must  do  it.  For 
Woodsel,  he  is  a mere  log ; I remember  him  of 
old.  The  trial  comes  off  in  two  weeks ; of  this 
time  I can  spare  four  days  from  other  business 
to  devote  to  it.” 

“Four  days!”  She  smiled,  bitterly ; her  very 
lips  were  white  and  dry. 

“You  think  that  is  a narrow  plank  to  inter- 
pose between  a man  and  death?  It  will  be 
enough,  God  helping  us.  My  belief  is  this: 
that  Pigot,  most  probably,  had  money  with 
him — that  he  was  murdered  by  some  one  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact ; there  is  a sharp  gang,  I know, 

in  the  outskirts  of  L county.  I am  the  more 

convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  gness  by  ray  knowl- 
edge of  Hall’s  house ; for,  if  you  will  remember, 
there  is  a slanting  roof  from  the  second  story 
back  by  which  an  expert  climber  could  easily 
have  reached  the  chambers  unheard.  Let  us 
but  catch  the  slightest  clew  to  such  an  attempt 
and  we  are  safe.  I leave  you  to  watch ; I can 
give  but  two  days  now,  two  at  the  time  of  the 
trial.  Meanwhile  1 mean  to  prove  that  Pigot 
had  money  with  him ; the  establishment  of  any 
other  motive  than  revenge  will  be  a strong  pre- 
mise in  Joe’s  behalf.” 

I stopped  short  there,  with  half  of  my  real 
thought  untold ; for  the  fact  was,  I wanted  to 
occupy  her  mind  by  this  harangue  as  much  os 
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any  thing  else.  She  had  followed  me,  a curious 
change  working  out  on  her  face,  a sort  of  child- 
ish, breathless  eagerness,  her  big  dark  eyes 
growing  wet,  her  thin  cheeks  red.  When  I had 
finished  she  drew  a gasping  breath.  “I  see! 
He’s  safe,  Joe  is ! Joe — ” put  her  hand  on  my 
arm,  and  then  turned  to  the  window  with  a 
nervous  half-cry  and  half-laugh.  She  was  so 
much  more  credulous  and  silly  and  lovable  a 
woman  than  I had  expected  to  find  when  Gar- 
field talked  of  her  clear  head.  If  ever  this 
bout  was  over  wouldn’t  Jane  delight  in  coddling 
and  making  much  of  the  girl  up  in  the  little 
parlor  on  Green  Hill ! 

“It  is  growing  late,”  I said,  rising;  “I  will 
only  see  you  once  again,  Miss  Birt,  most  prob- 
ably. I may  have  to  run  down  to  Waynes- 
boro’ to-night,  and  to-day  I must  sift  the  evi- 
dence. You  will  communicate  with  Myers  ?” 

“I  go  there  every  evening,”  turning  with  the 
flush  and  trembling  smile  yet  on  her  face. 

The  old  Susy  Birt  was  not  dead  yet;  but  I 
shook  hands  with  her  gravely,  and  turned  down 
into  the  grassy  lane  leading  to  the  village.  It 
was  past  noon : the  bees  were  droning  lazily 
into  the  great  purple  iron -weeds  along  the 
fences : there  was  a heavy  smell  of  harvest  fields 
in  the  air:  far  off  a faint,  blue  mist  on  the 
horizon  hills  shimmered  like  steam  in  the  yel- 
low August  sunshine ; little  brown  chippcys 
hopped  right  in  my  path  as  if  we  were  the  old- 
est sort  of  friends.  Now  I’m  not  a man  that 
cares  for  these  things,  but  I could  not  help 
walking  slower,  taking  off  my  hat,  and  feeling 
what  a pleasant,  warm-hearted  world  it  was, 
after  all,  and  how  it  did  a man’s  very  bones 
good  to  be  alive.  Then  came  the  thought  of 
Joe  yonder  in  that  brick  jail,  of  the  girl  I had 
just  left — of  the  black  death  waiting  for  him  in 
one  of  these  early  pleasant  days ; the  two  lives 
God  had  made  going  out  suddenly  in  darkness 
and  loss ; homely,  common  lives  enough,  may- 
be, but  full  of  a wholesome  health — of  an  in- 
finite tenderness — good  for  much  in  the  world. 
Nobody  to  save  them  but  me — ! The  thought 
came  on  me  terribly  there  in  that  quiet  lane 
and  warm  sunshine,  I do  not  know  why.  I re- 
member stopping  suddenly,  looking  at  my  big 
muscles,  feeling  how  weak  they  were,  how  dull 
my  clogged  brain — humbly;  and  if  Phil  Cald- 
well asked  help  to  bring  the  truth  to  light  that 
day  you  need  not  laugh  at  him.  Some  one  was 
as  near  and  quick  to  hear  the  detective  in  the 
sunny  lane  as  if  he  had  been  the  preacher  yon- 
der in  the  stone  hill-chapel. 

However,  one  does  not  often  understand  the 
fashion  in  which  their  prayers  are  heard.  When 
I started  back  to  Philadelphia,  two  days  after,  I 
got  into  the  yellow  stage-coach  thoroughly  dis- 
heartened— in  fact,  with  a sense  of  utter  defeat. 
If  I thought  at  all  of  that  little  passage  in  the 
lane  it  was  but  to  smile  bitterly  at  it.  I am  not 
going  into  detail  about  those  wasted  days.  I 
had  discovered  nothing  in  Waynesboro’  to  prove 
that  Pigot  had  money  about  him  ; his  brother, 
the  lottery-dealer  (of  whose  underhand  remit- 


| tances  I supposed  the  murdered  man  to  be  the 
| bearer),  had  gone  West  two  days  before  PigotV 
! death.  1 was  tired  of  dogging  the  meagre  evi- 
| dencc  up  and  down  the  village  streets,  trying  to 
foist  some  new  bearing  into  it.  Meagre  as  it 
was,  the  facts  were  sharp  and  direct  enough 

with  these  L people,  I saw,  to  carry  poor 

Joe  to  the  gallows,  and  I was  powerless.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  town  infected  me,  I believe ; 
it  was  dull,  ignorant,  lethargic,  from  the  first. 
Myers’s  doom  had  appeared  a thing  as  certain 
to  them  as  the  rising  of  the  sun  on  the  sultry 
day  that  was  to  see  it.  Insensibly  I found  my- 
self swerving  into  that  habit  of  thinking.  1 
wanted  to  get  out — to  thrust  the  whole  matter 
away  from  me.  The  very  glare  of  the  sun  on 
the  steep,  narrow  brick  pavements  choked  and 
taunted  me  with  the  useless  efforts  I had  made. 
The  afternoon  before  I left  Garfield  called  me 
up  ns  I was  passing  his  office  window.  A broad- 
shouldered,  stumpy,  boorish-looking  man  was 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  a chair  balancing  a shiny 
low  hat,  such  as  sailors  wear,  between  his  knees. 
I knew  the  dead  black  eyes  swaddled  in  fat,  and 
the  low  forehead  well,  though  the  face  had  sharp- 
ened, and  the  hair  and  whiskers  turned  gray 
since  I saw  them. 

“Squire  Hall” — holding  out  my  hand — “I 
have  called  twice,  but  could  not  find  you.” 

“No,  Philip,  I’ve  been  up  to  town.  I — ” 

The  old  man  looked  troubled ; his  voice  was 
unsteady. 

“The  Squire,”  said  Garfield,  heartily,  “can 
not  rest  about  Joe.  He  has  been  up  to  engage 
other  counsel.  Glendenning  is  on  the  defense 
now  with  Woodsel.” 

“ What  do  you  think  of  my  choice,  Cald- 
well ?”  said  the  old  man,  anxiously,  pulling  at 
his  cravat,  his  hand  nervous,  as  I remembered 
it  long  ago — a man  always  unsure  of  himself. 
“ He  was  the  highest-priced  of  those  city  chaps, 
so  I thought  must  be  the  sharpest — eh  ?” 

“ Not  a safe  general  rule,  but  it  will  serve  in 
this  case.  Did  you  want  me,  Garfield  ?” 

“Only  to  warn  you  of  a new  point  against 
Myers,”  gravely  pulling  something  from  his 
pocket. 

“ How  ? No ! Eh  ?”  The  old  man  stooped 
eagerly  over  the  table,  so  as  to  hide  the  object 
from  me,  his  face  turning  pale  as  he  looked  up. 
“ It  is  no  point  against  Joe;  it  means  nothing. 
Don’t  let  them  turn  you  against  the  boy,  Philip  1” 

“Squire!”  said  Garfield.  He  turned  to  me 
a little  heated.  “ His  feeling  for  Myers  makes 
him  unjust  to  me.  I have  barely  done  my  duty 
in  this  case,  and  God  knows  how  unwillingly 
that  was  done !” 

“But  this  point  against  Myers?” 

“Nott,  the  jailer,  found  this  secreted  in  the 
coat  Joe  had  on  when  arrested,”  handing  me  a 
coarsely-cut  key,  apparently  that  of  a valise  or 
large  port-folio.  “It  opens  the  case  in  which 
Pigot  kept  his  papers — a spring-lock,  you  see. 
The  inference  is,  Myers  had  obtained  the  key, 
but  was  probably  deterred  by  some  noise  from 
securing  the  mortgage.” 
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“What  did  Joe  want  with  the  mortgage  ?” 
said  the  Squire,  starting  up  fiercely.  ‘ ‘ The  boy 
is  no  fool ! Would  he  hare  clenched  the  proof 
of  the  murder  on  himself?” 

“ He  has  done  it,  I'm  afraid,”  said  Garfield. 

Hall  stood  looking  down  into  his  hat,  fum- 
bling with  the  rim,  the  dark  blood  coming  and 
going  to  his  face.  I was  touched  by  his  emo- 
tion : it  was  unexpected,  I confess. 

“ I’m  glad  you  take  this  case  up  as  yon  do, 
Squire.” 

He  looked  me  full  in  the  face. 

“ I did  not  at  first.  It  stunned  me.  And  I 
didn’t  know  what  Joe  was  to  me ; come  eleven 
years  in  February  he’s  worked  on  the  place. 
It's  a hard  blow,  Philip !”  running  his  hand  un- 
certainly through  his  white  hair,  his  face  turn- 
ing actually  livid.  “ I’m  not  used  to  changes. 
I’d  give  my  right  arm  out  from  the  socket,”  fac- 
ing me  suddenly,  “ to  see  Joe  Myers  a free  man 
to-day!” 

Garfield  was  standing  thoughtfully  by  the 
table : the  key  touched  it.  Hall  started  at  the 
noise,  curiously. 

“For  that  key  it  proves  nothing!”  he  said, 
in  a shrill  voice.  “Yo*  don’t  think  it  weighs 
in  the  evidence,  Caldwell  ?”  coming  up  to  me, 
patting  my  coat  in  an  inane,  pleading  way. 

“ With  the  jury  you  will  have— every  thing.” 

He  turned  away  slowly ; stood  silent  a mo- 
ment. “ I’ll  go,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  in  a low 
voice.  “I’m  not  well*”  As  he  went  I noticed 
that  he  staggered. 

“ I did  not  think  the  old  buffer  had  so  much 
feeling,”  muttered  Garfield,  shutting  the  door 
after  him. 

“ It  is  genuine,”  I said ; “ no  sham.”  Yet  it 
impressed  me  strangely. 

I did  not  see  Hall  again,  leaving  by  daylight 
the  next  morning.  I had  not  the  heart  to  go 
to  the  Birts’  cottage  ; why  should  I ? However, 
as  I left  Garfield’s  office  that  evening  I saw 
Susy  coming  out  of  the  lane  on  the  street,  on 
her  way  to  the  jail.  I noticed  her  step  was 
quick  and  eager ; a hopeful  glow  yet  in  her 
face.  She  had  a bit  of  a pink  bow  in  ber  brown 
dress  (Jane  would  have  liked  that),  and  carried 
a bunch  of  clove  pinks  and  tansy  under  her 
shawl.  Well ! well ! People  looked  after  her 
with  sad,  grave  faces;  their  voices  had  some- 
thing tender  in  them  as  they  gave  her  good- 
morning, too,  I noticed.  Steve  Derrick’s  little 
daughter  ran  out  from  the  shop  with  something 
wrapped  up  in  a napkin — a hard  cheese-cake,  I 
think.  “Take  it  to  Uncle  Joe  ; I madejt  for 
him — me.  Miss  Susy,  mind!”  Susan  took  it 
and  hurried  on,  then  turning  back  kissed  the 
child  passionately.  “God  bless  you,  Phoebe 
Derrick  !”  she  said.  I remembered  that  Myers 
was  ‘ 1 Uncle  Joe”  for  all  the  youngsters  in  L . 

When  I came  back  to  L- it  was  but  two 

days  before  the  trial.  The  cose  had  excited 
much  interest  through  the  State,  Glendenning 
having  thrown  the  effect  of  his  name  on  Joe’s 
side.  Such  things  tell.  I arrived  after  night. 
Court  had  met,  it  was  easy  to  know  by  the  state 
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of  the  town : every  shop  and  corner  seethed  with 
an  excitement  people  in  cities  can  not  imagine ; 
the  very  boy  that  blacked  yonr  boots  was  grave 
with  importance.  As  I finished  my  steak  and 
potatoes  the  landlord  touched  me. 

“ Mr.  Glendenning  is  in  his  room,”  in  a mys- 
terious whisper ; ‘ ‘ wishes  to  see  you,  Sir.” 

Glendenning  was  a little  blue-eyed  man,  thor- 
ough, acute,  direct;  giving  himself  utterly  up, 
body  and  soul,  to  the  business  of  each  hour; 
consequently  one  of  the  most  successful  lawyers 
at  the  Philadelphia  bar  (I  use  fictitious  names, 
of  course). 

“It’s  a bad  business,  Caldwell,”  when  I was 
seated  at  the  other  side  of  the  oil-lAmp.  “ If 
I gain  an  acquittal  the  verdict  would  be,  in 
verity,  only  ‘not  proven;'  and  the  man  lives 
under  a stigma  worse  than  death,  to  my  mind. 
Make  the  best  of  three  days.  I must  go  bafck 
to-night.  Here  is  something  you  can  turn  to 
account,  perhaps,”  watching  me  sharply  as  I 
glanced  at  a bit  of  paper  he  handed  me.  “I 
tore  it  from  Pigot’s  memorandum-book.  You 
see?  ‘To  dep’t.  Sept.  3.  Phil.  M.  and  F. 
Bank.  $40,000.’  That  means,”  his  uneasy 
fingers  playing  on  his  lip,  “just  what  I be- 
lieved from  the  first:  that  Pigot  had  a sum  of 
money  to  deposit,  and  for  that  money  he  was 
murdered.” 

“Exactly.  Now  profit,  my  fine  fellow,” 
jumping  up  nimbly  and  going  about  the  room 
like  a sparrow.  “One  dollar  of  that  money 
found  would  weigh  more  in  Myers’s  favor  than 
all  evidence  for  his  character.  Where  is  it? 
If  Pigot  had  it  in  trust,  where  is  the  owner? 
His  own  books  show  no  such  sum  in  hand.” 

4 ‘ Well,  do  your  best,  Caldwell.  For  the  girl’s 
sake,  at  least,  ” growing  suddenly  quiet.  “You 
have  seen  her  ?” 

“In  the  jail.  Yes.” 

“What  an  exquisite  face  she  has!”  half  to 
himself.  “ It  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Francesca 
di  Rimini.” 

I knew  nothing  of  the  Di  Rimini  woman,  and 
I was  a little  surprised  to  hear  of  Snsy’s  beauty; 
so  I thought  best  to  keep  quiet. 

Glendenning  set  off  thAt  night.  Bat  in  the 
two  days  I did  nothing.  I was  like  a man 
holding  an  endless  skein  of  thread ; one  broken 
end,  and  the  whole  would  have  been  unwound 
cleanly ; but  the  end  did  not  come  into  my  fin- 
gers. 

The  day  of  the  trial  was  gray  and  dull,  a fine 
drizzling  rain  falling  without  cessation.  The 
sky  seemed  to  settle  down  heavily  on  the  low 
hills,  shutting  in  the  dingy  little  village  and  the 
deed  that  was  to  be  done  in  it  to-day.  Despite 
the  lowering  weather,  however,  a steady  tide  of 
people  had  set  in  from  the  neighboring  counties, 
beginning  the  night  before : a gala  day  with  such 

a relish  of  horror  L had  never  known.  I 

remember  listening  to  the  rumble  of  wheels  all 
the  night,  and  when  morning  broke  standing 
smoking  at  the  tavern  window,  watching  the 
muddy  jostle  of  baggies,  horsemen,  Jersey  wag- 
ons in  the  narrow  street,  and  wondering  how 
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the  sounds  came  to  Myers,  shut  up  in  the  brick 
jail  down  the  street.  His  old  companions  these 
men  were.  The  court-house  bell  began  its  crack- 
ed jangle  at  nine.  Long  before  that,  however, 
the  crowd  had  been  packed  on  the  pavement 
without,  waiting  for  the  doors  to  open.  I did 
not  go  down.  I remember  how  I stood  for  an 
hour  chewing  the  end  of  an  unlighted  cigar, 
sick  in  blood,  like  a nervous  woman,  with  ;but 
the  one  thought:  he  might  have  been  saved, 
and  I had  done  nothing ; now  it  was  too  late. 
I do  not  know  that  I should  have  gone  down 
that  day  if  Glendenning  had  not  sent  me  a note 
requiring  my  attendance  on  some  trifling  point 
of  business. 

It  was  a little,  square,  plastered  room,  with 
green  shutters,  the  court-room,  the  window  sash- 
es and  doors  picked  off  with  red.  The  rain 
dashed  against  the  panes.  Even  the  sills  were 
packed  with  the  mass  of  people,  their  stolid, 
anxious  faces  all  turned  toward  the  one  point 
where  I dared  not  look.  Judge  Gillmore  was 
on  the  bench,  fat,  red,  waggish  even  there  (we 
had  begun  to  elect  our  judges  in  this  State 
then).  I heard  Glendenning’s  shrill,  abrupt 
tones  as  I entered.  All  these  points  I took 
in  before  I gathered  courage  to  glance  at  the 
dock.  When  I did  Myers’s  back  was  toward 
me.  I saw  his  broad  shoulders  in  the  old  bulg- 
ing coat,  and  the  red  head  held  stiffly  erect; 
and  somehow  the  old  turnip-digging  days  flash- 
ed vividly  before  me,  and  Joe  in  the  field  beside 
me — how  truthful  and  dogged  he  was! — free 
with  his  money,  surly  with  his  word. 

44  I never  pleaded  for  a manlier  client,”  whis- 
pered little  Glendenning  after  he  had  told  me 
what  he  wanted. 

44  What  chance  ?”  I said. 

44  None.  Look  at  that  row  of  wooden  faces 
in  the  jury-box,  and — ” 

He  stopped,  chewing  tobacco  vehemently. 
As  usual,  he  had  thrown  all  his  strength  into 
the  case.  I drew  back  into  the  crowd.  Jol- 
liffe,  my  landlord,  touched  my  elbow. 

“D’ye  see?  There  she  is,”  pointing  to  a 
dark  corner  near  Myers,  where  I could  catch 
sight  of  a small  figure  wrapped  in  a brown 
shawl.  The  face  was  hid.  I knew  she  would 
be  there ; it  would  do  Joe  good  to  feel  her  be- 
side him,  strengthen  him  as  religion  would  a 
less  commonplace  man.  It  belonged  to  her 
simple  real  nature  to  do  this  thing. 

Well,  the  evidence  summed  itself  up  slowly. 
Garfield’s  slovenly  looseness  in  summing  could 
not  keep  back  facts.  The  existence  of  the  mort- 
gage was  proved ; Joe’s  offers  to  pay  in  Janu- 
ary ; Pigot’s  refusal ; after  that  threats  from 
Myers  in  various  places  and  at  frequent  times, 
so  open  and  frequent  as  to  show  their  slight 
weight.  Squire  Hall,  the  next  witness  called 
on  the  stand,  saw  this,  and  began  to  mutter 
about  “a  man’s  not  being  likely  to  take  the 
whole  village  by  the  button  when  he  was  set 
on  murder,”  until  he  was  called  to  order  by  the 
court.  The  old  man  was  haggard  and  worn, 
holding  himself  erect  by  the  pine  railings  of 


the  witness-box,  the  stumpy  fingers  trembling. 
There  was  something  so  foreign  to  Hall’s  hard, 
sharp  character  in  this  real  feeling  that  I drew 
involuntarily  closer  to  inspect  it.  His  testi- 
mony was  dragged  oat  of  him  piecemeal ; addi- 
tional facts  about  the  mortgage ; the  history  of 
Pigot’s  visit;  the  squabbling  between  the  two 
men  from  day  to  day;  finally  the  scene  at  the 
supper-table,  when  Joe  declared  his  purpose  to 
hold  to  his  own  by  a sure  way.  Hall  balked 
here ; his  voice  grew  thick  and  husky ; he  was 
silent  when  the  next  question  was  asked,  the 
color  going  out  of  his  face,  leaving  it  mottled. 

“It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  answer, 
Squire,”  said  Gillmore. 

There  was  a moment’s  pause.  The  old  man 
raised  both  hands  to  his  neck  as  if  he  were 
choking. 

“Judge,  d’ye  see,  I’m  swearing  Joe’s  life 
away  ? I never  meant  that.” 

His  voice  was  sharp  and  piping.  Gillmore 
said  something  about  painful  duty.  Hall  did 
not  hear  him. 

“The  rest  don’t  matter,”  he  6aid.  “But 
Joe  an’  me’s  pulled  together  eleven  years.  I’ll 
not  have  his  blood  on  my  soul.” 

To  give  him  time  they  put  his  wife  on  the 
stand,  a sharp,  gray-eyed  woman,  older  than  her 
husband.  It  cost  her  nothing  to  tell  the  story. 
It  came  out  clear  and  pointed  enough,  from 
Myers’s  threat  to  the  finding  of  the  blackening 
corpse.  Something — the  foul  air  or  the  wo- 
man’s acrid  tones — nauseated  me.  I turned 
off  into  the  jury-room,  where  the  witnesses  were 
waiting  to  be  called.  As  I went  I caught  Joe’s 
eye.  He  shook  his  head,  with  a half-smile,  the 
most  hopeless  and  quiet  I ever  saw  on  human 
face.  It  meant  good-by,  I knew.  He  saw  the 
truth — that  his  doom  was  sealed.  I hurried 
out. 

A few  moments  after  I was  standing  by  the 
window  of  the  little  jury  room  when  a vague 
something  startled  me  out  of  the  stupid  quiet 
into  which  I had  fallen  as  needing  attention.  I 
believe  in  presentiments;  I knew  then,  God 
knows  how  or  why,  that  the  broken  end  of  the 
skein  was  in  my  hand.  It  was  nothing  but  a 
faint  perfume  I perceived,  peculiar  and  sicken- 
ing. I glanced  about  me : Sam  Tarr,  the  stable- 
boy,  who  had  discovered  Pigot  dead,  and  whose 
evidence  came  next  in  order,  was  standing  near- 
est me ; a loutish,  good-natured-faced  lad,  with 
a good  deal  of  trouble  just  now  in  his  look.  He 
was  tossing  a bit  of  glass  up  and  down,  uncon- 
sciously as  it  seemed.  The  odor  hung  about 
this  thing. 

4 4 What  is  that  ?”  holding  out  my  hand.  “ Eh  ? 
Show  ?” 

44  A bottle-stopper.  That’s  all.  Queer  cut, 
isn’t  it  ? I kep’  it  for  the  smell.  D’ye  know 
where  I found  it,  now?” 

“No.” 

44  On  the  floor  of  old  Pigot’s  room,  that  morn- 
ing.  Pm  keepin’  it  for  a remembrancer,  like. 
Lend  it  to  you  ? Of  course,  Sir,”  his  eyes  open- 
ing. 44  It’s  nothing  after  all.” 
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It  iras  nothing,  and  yet  I turned  out  of  the  j 
room  quickly,  with  a strange  certainty  of  having 
work  to  do.  As  I passed  through  the  court-  I 
room  some  words  stopped  me.  Dr.  Hopper  was  j 
on  the  stand ; had  testified  to  passing  Hall's  i 
house  between  one  or  two  o’clock  the  night  of 
the  murder.  “My  attention  was  arrested,”  he 
said,  44  by  an  unusual  light  in  two  of  the  front 
windows,  the  room  occupied  by  the  deceased. 
It  was  such  a direct,  sharp  light  as  would  be 
produced  by  a candle,  not  the  steady  glow  of  a 
night-lamp,  and  caused  me  to  wonder  if  any  of 
the  Squire’s  family  were  ill.  The  light  was  held 
near  one  of  the  windows,  and  for  a moment,  as 
I passed,  was  dimmed,  and  then  grew  bright 
again.” 

44  Ask  him  if  it  was  entirely  extinguished  ?” 

I said  to  Glendenning. 

4 4 No,  only  dimmed  as  though  some  large, 
solid  object  were  momentarily  interposed  be- 
tween me  and  it.  1 drove  on,  and  can  not 
therefore  say  how  long  the  light  continued  in 
the  room.” 

“Nothing  material  there,”  said  Glendenning, 
aside.  Was  there  not  ? 

A detective  abhors  an  inexplicable  trifle  as 
much  as  nature  does  a vacuum.  Why  was  the 
light  dimmed  ? I knew  the  construction  of  the 
room  thoroughly.  It  had  been  open  for  exam- 
ination ; there  was  no  means  of  dimming  a light 
near  that  window ; no  apparent  means  at  least. 

44  A means  not  apparent  ? Eh  ?” 

I put  on  my  felt-hat. 

44  Keep  the  drag  on  the  evidence  for  two 
hours,”  I said  to  Glendenning,  and  beckoning 
to  JollifFe  and  another  shrewd-looking  fellow, 
left  the  court-room  and  struck  across  the  fields  to 
Hall’s  house.  The  rain  beat  in  our  faces  as  we 
went;  the  smoke  from  a kiln  swept  in  sullen 
folds  along  the  wet  stubble-fields ; the  house  it- 
self stood  deserted  and  vacant,  a howl  from  a 
chained  dog  being  our  only  greeting. 

4 4 It  looks  as  if  the  murder-curse  had  fallen 
on  the  place,”  said  JollifFe,  coming  closer  to  me. 
But  I had  no  time  to  study  effects.  44  Come 
with  me,  gentlemen,”  I said,  thrusting  aside  the 
stupid  servant-girl  that  stopped  the  entrance, 
and  assuming  an  air  of  assurance  I was  far  from 
feeling,  I led  the  way  to  Pigot’s  room.  It  was 
a square,  plainly-furnished  chamber,  such  as 
you  find  in  any  farm-house,  with  the  usual  red 
and  green  striped  carpet,  three  wooden  chairs, 
cherry  bedstead,  and  wash-stand.  With  one  ex- 
ception a feature,  however,  common  in  many 
Pennsylvania  houses,  built  fifty  years  ago.  A 
paneling  of  pine  wood,  slightly  beaded,  ran  half- 
way up  to  the  ceiling,  met  there  by  the  tawdry 
paper.  I had  a vague  hope  of  some  discovery 
to  be  made  in  this  wood-work  which  would  ac- 
count for  the  dimming  of  the  light  close  by  the 
window.  There  was  no  time  to  spend  in  search  j 
of  secret  springs  ; lifting  a heavy  brass  andiron 
from  the  open  grate,  I struck  vigorously  on  the 
wall.  The  echo  came  ; thank  God ! came  hol- 
low and  dull ! 44  Break  it  open,”  I said,  hand- 
ing the  bar  to  JollifFe.  In  another  moment  the 


j thin,  wooden  door  was  crushed  in  and  the  cup- 
board left  bare.  Within  was  a small  case  of 
| glass  vials ; one  without  a stopper,  and  empty 
j 44 1 make  this  vial  complete,  you  perceive?”  I 
i said.  44  It  would  be  better  not  to  smell  to  it  too 
strongly,  friend  JollifFe,  ” trying  to  laugh.  What 
a fool  I was  that  I could  not  steady  my  hands 
nor  my  tongue ! 

44  Your  mistress’s  room,”  I said  to  the  woman 
who  met  ub  at  the  door.  She  was  new  in  the 
house,  and  led  us  to  the  chamber  without  hesi- 
tation. I must  make  my  story  brief.  Enough 
to  say  that,  secreted  in  Hall’s  sleeping-room,  we 
found  the  money  of  which  the  murdered  man 
had  been  robbed ; that,  by  a strange  chance,  as 
we  returned  through  the  main  street  to  the  court- 
room the  long -looked -for  letter  from  Pigot’s 
brother  was  placed  in  my  hand,  claiming  this 
money,  and  furnishing  means  to  identify  it. 

The  dull  afternoon  was  darkening  into  even- 
ing when  we  re-entered  the  court-room.  Glen- 
denning was  speaking — speaking  weakly  and 
vaguely,  against  time  I saw  at  a glance,  watch- 
ing the  door  for  our  return.  There  was  some- 
thing damped  and  cheerless  in  every  inflection 
of  his  voice.  He  had  brought  up  Myers’s  scanty 
defense,  and  knew  it  was  of  no  avail.  44 1 saw 
the  verdict  written  on  every  one  of  those  twelve 
stolid  faces,”  he  said  afterward.  A chill  like 
that  of  the  coming  shadow  of  death  had  fallen 
on  the  house ; the  murky,  damp  air  was  full  of 
it.  Two  or  three  faces  out  of  the  mass  stamped 
themselves  sharply  on  my  memory  as  I entered. 
Hall’s  wife,  pale,  the  light  eyes,  glowing  like 
those  of  a tigress  waiting  to  spring,  fixed  on  the 
prisoner ; her  husband’s,  purple,  bloated,  fright- 
ened; Joe’s,  turned  to  the  stretch  of  dull  sky 
without,  a solemn  depth  of  meaning  in  it  never 
seen  there  before,  like  that  of  a man  who  looked 
death  in  the  face  and  asked  what  it  had  for  him. 
There  was  something  almost  grand  in  the  quiet 
bravery  of  the  common  face,  with  its  shock  of 
red  hair,  now  that  it  drew  close  to  eternity. 
But  even  in  that  instant  of  time  I saw  another 
look  which  I never  forgot.  Susy  Birt  had  crept 
close  to  the  dock,  and  drawn  one  of  Joe's  hands 
through  the  railings ; a dull  flicker  of  light  fell 
on  her  head  and  half-closed  eyes.  I remember 
having  an  odd  fancy  that  if  the  man  were  in 
hell  the  pain  and  love  in  that  look  could  have 
purified  and  brought  him  back.  But  I had  work 
to  do.  A few  whispered  words  to  the  sheriff, 
and  with  a startled  look  he  sauntered  up  to  a 
group  of  constables,  who  speedily  took  their 
hands  from  their  pockets  and  their  melancholy 
regards  from  Joe,  and  quietly  posted  themselves 
behind  Hall  and  his  wife.  TJien  I placed  a 
scrap  of  paper  before  Glendenning ; he  glanced 
at  it,  suddenly  wakened  into  energy,  and  abrupt- 
ly asked  that  the  rules  be  suspended  to  allow 
| important  witnesses  to  be  placed  upon  the  stand. 
How  eagerly  I mounted  it  I need  not  say.  The 
denouement  did  not  arrive  as  I had  planned  it, 
however.  At  my  first  mention  of  the  secret  clos- 
et Hall  started  back  with  a muttered  oath,  drag- 
ging his  wife  with  hirn.  She  shook  him  off  and 
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stood  her  ground,  her  lips  only  shutting  a little 
tighter  and  turning  blue.  44  Fool I”  she  hissed. 
I saw  my  time;  drew  out  the  roll  of  Pigot’s 
money  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  As  I had  hoped, 
the  man’s  terror  at  this  reached  its  climax,  and 
clutching  hold  of  the  sheriff’s  coat,  in  a scene 
of  the  wildest  confusion,  he  made  a full  confes- 
sion, and  begged  and  whined  for  mercy.  In  all 
the  excitement  that  followed — the  crashing  of 
benches,  shouts,  exclamations,  Joe’s  one  gasp- 
ing “Hurrah!”  Susy’s  quiet  dead  fall  on  the 
floor— one  little  trait  struck  and  touched  me 
strangely.  It  was  in  Hall’s  wife.  She  faced 
Judge  Gillmore,  as  they  were  dragging  her  off, 
pushing  her  rusty  gray  hair  out  of  her  eves. 

“I’ve  this  to  say” — in  a shrill  voice  that  rose 
over  all  the  clamor — “now  that  this  old  fool 
has  leaked  it  all  out,  that  you’d  best  let  him  go. 
One  of  us  is  enough,  and  it  was  me  did  it.  I 
put  him  up  to  it,  and  found  out  the  way,  and 
it  was  me  put  the  key  in  Myers’s  pocket.  The 
Squire  was  agin’  blamin’  Joe  from  the  first.” 
The  last  words  I heard  from  her  were : 4 4 One 
of  us  is  enough,  God  knows !” 

Well,  this  all  happened  years  ago.  It’s  grow- 
ing to  be  like  a horrible  ghost-story  to  us  all, 
even  to  Joe  and  Susy.  Yet  it  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a healthy,  cheerful  friendship  between 
us — the  most  enduring  we  know,  perhaps.  As 
Jane  said  last  fall  when  we  were  coming  back 
from  our  annual  visit  to  Myers’s  farm,  44  It  made 
one’s  life  fresher  and  nearer  to  God  somehow,  to 
be  with  people  so  natural  and  true.”  Jane  and 
Susan  came  together  just  as  I fancied  they 
would : they  have  a real  respect  for  each  other, 
and  that’s  rare  among  women,  you  know.  I’ll 
never  forget  how,  when  our  Ben  died  of  vari- 
oloid, and  my  wife  was  ill,  Mrs.  Myers  came 
up,  and  in  her  still,  gentle  way  turned  into  the 
sick-room  and  kitchen  like  any  hireling.  We 
go  down  there  every  summer,  as  I said.  They 
have  a cheerful  little  farm  on  the  Juniata  hills; 
and  a jolly,  noisy  farm-house  it  is  growing  to  be, 
now  that  their  boys  are  stretching  up  into  men 
and  making  Joe  a boy  again.  In  winter  Joe 
and  Susy  come  up,  especially  in  Opera  season ; 
for  Susan  has  an  odd  love  and  comprehension 
for  music,  different  from  ours.  They  are  at  our 
house  on  Green  Hill  now,  by-the-way.  Mr. 
Glendenning  did  us  the  honor  to  come  out  to 
supper  the  other  evening,  to  “ see  that  rare  wo- 
manly face  again he  said.  44  A real  Frances- 
ca ; he  never  had  forgotten  it.”  I think  he  was 
a little  disappointed,  however.  I saw  him  watch- 
ing her  after  supper,  where  she  Bat  apart  playing 
with  her  baby.  “ A pity ! ” he  said.  4 4 Such  a 
clear-cut  tragedy  face  it  was!  I see!  It  is 
Joe,  and  the  cheery  farm,  and  the  baby  that 
have  softened  it  down  into  that  common  beauty.” 

Glendenning  is  a critic  in  high  art,  I know ; 
but  I could  not  agree  with  him,  somehow.  I 
had  seen  Ary  Scheffer’s  picture : but  there  was 
a beauty  deeper  and  holier  to  me  in  the  pink 
flush  on  Susy’s  cheek  when  Joe  came  near  her, 
and  in  the  look  in  her  soft  brown  eyes  resting 
on  her  baby. 


MUSIC  IN  A CROWD. 

WHEN  I hear  music,  whether  waltz  or  psalm, 
Among  a crowd,  I find  myself  alone ; 

It  does  not  touch  me  with  a soothing  balm, 

But  brings  an  echo  like  a moan 

From  some  far  country  where  a palace  rose, 

In  which  I reigned  with  Cleopatra’s  pride : 

44  Come,  Charmian  ! bring  the  asp  for  my  repose ;” 
And,  “Queenly,”  men  shall  say,  44 she  died.” 

There  lived  and  ruled  a happy,  noble  race, 
Primeval  souls  who  held  imperial  power — 

My  kindred,  gone  forever  from  their  place, 

And  I am  here  without  a dower! 

They  were  a Vision  though.  And  are  these  real, 
These  men  and  women,  moving  as  in  sleep, 
Who,  smiling,  gesture  to  the  same  Ideal, 

For  which  the  music  makes  me  weep? 

Have  they  my  longings  for  that  other  world 
New  to  them  yet?  I grant  that  Music’s  swell 
Is  like  the  sea;  they  may  be  thither  hurled 
By  storms  that  thunder  and  compel; 

Or,  like  those  voyagers  in  the  land  of  streams, 
Glide  through  its  languid  air,  its  languid  wave, 
To  learn  that  Here  and  There  are  but  two  dreams 
That  end  in  Nothing  and  the  Grave ! 


FRENCH  FLOWER  FARMING. 

FLOWERS  are  the  incarnation  of  Poetry. 

Nothing  seems  more  exquisitely  useless 
than  a flower  to  those  who  fail  to  see  the  use 
of  beauty,  and  to  whom  Voltaire’s  subtle  say- 
ing, Le  superjiu,  chose  si  necessatre  / is  a para- 
dox. But  in  this  seemingly  useless  display  of 
color,  form,  and  perfume  the  sensitive  eye  of 
the  poet  sees  a divine  meaning,  and  the  astute 
eye  of  Commerce  sees  a marketable  value.  The 
restless  activity  of  Commerce  stretches  its  hand 
out  every  where,  and,  like  Midas,  touches  every 
thing  to  gold.  Ages  ago  it  discerned  the  mark- 
etable value  of  Religion.  It  has  in  our  day 
discovered  a value  in  Poetry.  How,  then,  can 
it  have  failed  to  turn  Flowers  into  invoices  ? 

Take  a pair  of  compasses  and  strike  an  arc 
on  the  map  of  the  French  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean; making  the  Fort  of  Antibes  the  cen- 
tre, open  the  compasses  to  Nice,  and  strike 
round — the  highest  point  will  be  Grasse;  then 
descending  again  to  the  shore  in  an  opposite 
direction  the  compass  leg  will  mark  the  fringe . 
of  the  Estrclle  hills,  and  the  well-known  town  ^->4 
of  Cannes,  with  Lord  Brougham’s  villa.  From 
Nice  to  Cannes  it  is  twenty  miles,  and  from 
Grasse  to  the  shore  ten  miles.  The  three  towns 
form  a geographical  triangle,  having  the  tide- 
less blue  sea  for  its  base.  Within  this  triangle 
is  the  valley  of  the  Flower  Farms. 

Elsewhere  flowers  are  ornaments— charming 
accidents.  Here  they  are  staples.  They  grow 
like  grass  and  com,  like  potatoes  and  mangel- 
wurzel.  Here  bloom  the  jasmine,  the  orange, 
the  violet,  the  tuberose,  the  jonquil,  the  rose, 
the  cassia,  not  as  in  our  beds,  not  os  in  horti- 
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cultural  gardens,  not  as  gardens,  bat  as  fields. 
Broad  acres  of  color  flash  under  the  hot  sun. 
The  atmosphere  is  heavy  with  perfumes  when 
the  snows  are  melting  on  the  mountains,  and 
the  gurgling  Var  is  rapidly  growing  into  a roar- 
ing torrent.  Here  we  enter  homesteads  not  of 
golden  grain,  but  of  lavender  sheaves ; not  of 
cheese,  but  of  olive-oil ; not  of  beer  and  elder 
wine,  but  of  orange-flower  and  rose-water  in 
vats ; not  of  clotted  cream,  but  of  jasmine  and 
violet  butter.  It  is  like  a country  of  the  “ Ara- 
bian Nights.”  You  expect  the  dark-eyed  peas- 
ants to  answer  you  in  lyrics,  and  the  very  dogs 
to  bark  in  tropes.  You  are  oppressed  with  the 
prodigality  of  splendor.  The  soil  is  so  fertile 
that,  to  borrow  Douglas  Jerrold’s  witty  conceit, 
if  you  tickle  it  with  a hoe  it  smiles  with  a flow- 
er ; or,  as  the  natives  say,  if  you  plant  a walk- 
ing-stick the  ferrule  will  blossom.  M.  Septi- 
mus Fiesse,  the  well-known  perfumer,  who  is 
an  expert  chemist,  has  analyzed  this  soil,  and 
finds,  in  1000  parts,  its  contents  to  be : 


Silica  and  Sand 860*00 

Silicate  of  Magnesia 008-60 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia 007  00 

Alumina 030*70 

Silicate  of  Alumina 013*00 

SulphAte  of  Lime 005*80 

Carbonate  of  Lime 006  80 

Potash  Salt 004*80 

8oda  Salta 006*70 

Phosphate  of  Lime  and  Magnesia 005*60 

Carbonate  of  Iron 010*50 

Carbonate  of  Copper 001*70 

Organic  Matter 022*30 

Manganese  and  Iodine  traces — 

Loss  during  Analysis 016*60 


This  soil,  so  marvelously  adapted  to  flowers, 
has  the  reputation  of  being  singularly  adapted 
to  man,  and  mud-baths  are  in  great  request  here. 
The  bather  is  taken  to  the  shore,  and,  at  a dis- 
tance of  some  ten  yards  from  the  tideless  brine, 
a grave  is  scooped,  into  which  the  bather  de- 
scends ; he  is  then  covered  up  to  the  chin,  and 
allowed  to  remain  thus  in  the  embrace  of  mo- 
ther earth  for  fifteen  minutes,  after  which  the 
modem  Antaeus  takes  a plunge  in  the  sea. 

The  flower  harvest  is  considerable.  On  an 
average  the  district  yields  annually : 


Orange  blossoms 

Rose  blossoms 

530.000 

44 

Jasmine  blossoms 

44 

Violet  blossoms  

75,000 

44 

Cassia  blossoms 

45,000 

it 

Geranium  leaves 

30,000 

44 

Tuberose  blossoms 

24,000 

44 

Jonquil  blossoms 

5,000 

44 

Not  to  mention  lavender,  which  yields  a prod- 
uce worth  about  $150  an  acre. 

Commerce  must  have  a dull  eye  not  to  see 
the  value  of  flower-farming  at  this  rate.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  landed  proprietors  do  not  let 
the  farms  at  a^ixed  rental,  but  make  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  owners  of  a laboratory  to 
work  the  farm  and  its  produce,  receiving  a share 
of  the  profits — frequently  a third.  Small  land- 
holders sell  their  flowers  to  the  laboratory  that 
will  give  the  best  price.  Lord  Brougham  gen- 
erally sells  his  to  M.  Hermann,  of  the  great  la- 
boratory of  Notre  Dame. 
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By  whom  is  the  work  done  ? Surely  not  by 
men  like  English  chaw-bacons  ? Feasants,  one 
would  think,  must  be  refined  into  a sort  of  ideal 
condition  by  constantly  working  on  such  flower 
farms.  Ferhaps  they  are ; at  any  rate  they  are 
very  jovial,  honest,  and  peaceable.  The  gen- 
darme has  a sinecure.  The  summer  wages  are 
about  5G  cents  a day  for  the  men,  who  do  the 
heavy  work  of  the  fields,  and  25  cents  a day  for 
the  women,  who  attend  to  the  culture  of  the 
flowers.  In  winter  the  wages  are  50  cents  a 
»day  for  men,  and  20  cents  for  women. 

Nothing  can  be  simpler  or  more  primitive 
than  the  farming  operations.  Roses,  for  ex- 
ample : The  field  is  first  scantily  manured — es- 
pecially with  the  refuse  matter  left  after  the  dis- 
tillation of  various  plants;  it  is  then  plowed 
with  oxen  at  the  yoke ; no  weeds  are  allowed ; 
new  shoots  with  a few  roots  of  old  roses  are  then 
planted,  and  Nature  does  the  rest.  In  the  sec- 
ond year  a considerable  quantity  of  fiowers  ap- 
pears, but  it  is  not  until  the  fourth  year  that 
they  are  fully  developed.  A plantation  of  roses 
well  tended  will  last  from  six  to  eight  years ; 
but  for  this  the  land  must  be  well  drained.  It 
requires  ten  thousand  rose-plants  to  cover  an 
acre,  and  this  acre  will  produce,  in  an  average 
season,  five  thousand  pounds*  weight  of  roses. 

For  cassias  the  land  is  prepared  in  a similar 
way.  The  young  plants  are  raised  from  seed 
which  is  sown  in  beds.  The  best  plants  are 
left,  the  doubtful  ones  removed.  In  the  third 
year  they  have  generally  a height  of  two  or 
three  feet,  and  are  then  planted  out  iu  fields, 
each  tree  requiring  about  twelve  feet  square. 
The  blossoms  of  the  cassia  are  successive,  some 
being  ready  for  plucking,  while  the  others  are 
scarcely  formed.  This  is  immensely  useful  to 
the  farmer,  one  lot  of  blossoms  being  gathered 
and  passed  through  the  laboratory  before  it  is 
time  to  gather  the  others.  After  the  third 
year  the  tree  produces  flowers,  growing  at  the 
same  time  till  they  attain  maturity,  when  they 
reach  a height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  with  branch- 
es six  feet  long,  and  a stem  as  thick  as  a man’s 
wrist.  Each  full-grown  tree  will  produce  about 
three  pounds’  weight  of  flowers,  having  an  in- 
tense odor,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  green 
tea. 

The  jasmine  is  cultivated  by  slips  of  the  wild 
jasmine,  grafted  at  the  end  of  two  years  with 
the  Spanish  jasmine  ( Jasmina  grandiflora'). 
This  produces  a blossom  the  size  of  a shilling, 
of  intense  fragrance.  It  requires  about  eighty 
thousand  plants  to  stock  an  acre;  and  they  are 
not  in  full  bearing  till  the  second  year  after 
grafting;  bat  when  mature,  every  thousand 
plants  yield  about  sixty  pounds’  weight  of 
flowers  annually.  They  are  planted  in  rows, 
horizontal  poles  being  thrust  between  them  for 
support,  the  branches  being  woven  in  and  out. 
Every  August — the  jasmine  season — the  fields 
are  alive  with  women,  old  and  yonng,  and  chil- 
dren, each  having  a little  basket  at  her  side  sus- 
pended by  a strap  across  her  shoulders,  both 
l hands  actively  engaged  in  picking  the  flowers 
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and  filling  the  baskets.  From  morn  till  dewy 
eve  these  busy  fingers  ply.  As  each  basket  is 
filled  it  is  conveyed  to  the  shaded  laboratory 
and  there  weighed.  An  acre  of  land  will  yield 
about  five  thousand  pounds*  weight  of  jasmine 
blossoms ; and  the  more  flowers  are  picked  the 
more  blossoms  are  produced. 

The  tuberose  needs  more  care  than  any  other 
flower  of  the  farm.  It  is  the  most  difficult  to 
rear,  but  the  best  worth  rearing,  for  a good  plant- 
ation on  a good  soil  will  last  for  seven  or  eight 
years.  It  is  a bulbous  plant  which  propagates 
by  throwing  out  a stem*  like  the  hyacinth,  cov- 
ered with  fleshy  flowers,  and  one  or  two  sprays 
of  blossom.  And  oh ! what  a fragrance  breathes 
from  it!  what  a bouquet,  snatching  perfumes 
from  every  flower  with  a superb  eclecticism ! 

The  tuberose,  with  her  silvery  light, 

That  in  the  garden  of  Malay 
la  called  the  mistress  of  the  night. 

Bo  like  a bride,  scented  and  bright, 

She  comes  out  when  the  sun's  away. 

Orange-trees  are  cultivated  from  seeds.  A 
tree  requires  fifteen  years  to  reach  maturity, 
but  will  produce  both  flowers  and  fruit  in  four 
or  five  years.  When  in  full  vigor  each  tree 
yields  an  average  of  twenty-five  pounds*  weight 
of  blossoms  annually. 

With  us  the  violet  grows  any  where,  and  al- 
most any  how ; bnt  the  terrible  sun  of  Nice,  dur- 
ing July  and  August,  is  ill  borne  by  violets. 
Consequently,  on  the  farms  they  are  planted 
under  the  green  shade  of  the  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  or  close  to  walls  and  houses.  The  meth- 
od of  propagation  is  division  of  the  roots.  They 
are  planted  so  as  to  grow  in  tofts  or  clusters 
about  a foot  apart  all  round;  and  this  space 
enables  the  growers  to  gather  the  flowers  with- 
out treading  on  them.  A surface  of  land^equ&l- 
ing  an  acre  of  planting,  yields  seventy  or  eighty 
pounds’  weight  of  flowers. 

Rose-leaf  geraniums  are  grown  for  the  sake 
of  the  rose-like  odor  extracted  by  distillation 
from  the  leaves.  Rosemary  and  lavender  are 
also  grown,  one  can  hardly  say  “cultivated,”  to 
a vast  extent. 

The  eye  has  not  long  been  wandering  over 
these  broad  acres  of  splendor  without  the  in- 
quisitive mind  asking  what  are  they  for?  Ob- 
viously these  masses  of  color  are  not  for  orna- 
ment. An  air  of  business  prevails.  The  hand- 
writing on  these  fields  requires  no  interpreter : 
the  imposing  word  “ Profit”  stands  legible  to  all. 
Whenee  ? An  agreeable  flattery  of  our  most 
prominent  feature  suggests  the  answer.  Man  is 
nasal ; and  the  imperiousness  of  the  Schneider- 
ian membrane  demanding  scents  for  its  gratifi- 
cation, and  partly,  also,  for  the  suppression  or 
mitigation  of  stinks,  has,  in  all  ages  and  among 
all  tribes,  forced  the  genins  of  man  to  extract 
perfumes  from  flowers.  When  the  tribe  has 
been  defective  in  genius  of  an  inventive  order 
it  has  called  in  the  aid  of  Barter.  At  present 
Europe  largely  supplies  the  untutored  but  not 
less  nasal  savage.  The  subjects  of  King  Da- 
homey are  great  importers  of  lavender-water. 


They  give  ns  ivory  and  palm-oil  in  exchange — 
“poor,  ignorant  creatures.”  In  the  far  West 
the  tribes  of  the  vast  prairies,  and  the  ermine- 
hunters,  gladly  exchange  their  best  furs  for 
packets  of  snuff  scented  with  essence  of  Berga- 
mot, and,  by  way  of  combining  their  pleasures, 
they  eat  the  snuff.  People  who  have  not  the 
stinks  of  Cologne  are  eager  for  the  water  of  the 
“ only  genuine”  Farina. 

The  nose  having  its  needs  and  luxuries,  Com- 
merce is  but  too  happy  to  pander  to  it.  There 
tare  many  odorous  bodies,  bnt  none  yield  their 
perfumes  so  easily  as  flowers.  Hence  the  peo- 
ple of  the  valley  of  Cannes  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  production  of  these  perfumes ; that 
is,  to  their  extraction  from  the  flowers.  Nature 
helps  them,  as  she  helps  the  people  of  Havanna 
to  the  propitiation  of  the  “sooty  Bacchus.” 

And  how  is  the  process  performed?  It  is 
partly  chemical,  partly  agricultural:  the  labo- 
ratory stands  in  the  midst  of  the  flower  farms. 
Just  as  the  farmer  and  the  gleaner  carry  their 
com  to  the  miller  to  have  it  ground  the  land- 
holders carry  their  flowers  to  the  laboratory. 
Suppose  we  visit  one  of  these  laboratories?  That 
of  M.  Mero,  within  a mile  of  Grasse,  may  be 
taken  as  a type ; and  M.  Mero,  with  the  ribbon 
of  the  Legion  d’Honneur  in  his  button-hole, 
stands  beside  his  char-a-banc  at  the  dogr,  smil- 
ing gradeux  et  charmant.  He  is  only  too  happy 
to  show  us  over,  and  we  step  into  the  little  car- 
riage, almost  feeling  that  wo  are  conferring  the 
obligation  we  are  receiving.  We  are  driven  first 
to  a four-acre  field  of  roses.  O cockneys ! O 
my  brothers ! imagine  what  a sight.  Not  half- 
a-dozen  bushes  straggling  round  a mangy  grass- 
plot  ; not  a row  of  bushes  hedging  in  a gravel 
path ; but  millions  of  buds  and  blossoms  burning 
over  four  acres ! 

We  tear  ourselves  away  to  enter  a jungle  of 
jasmine.  You  know  what  a perfume  one  good 
jasmine-tree  will  breathe  into  the  air ; imagine 
a forest  of  such  trees.  Then  turn  into  the  orange 
grove,  with  its  voluptuous  perfume  mingling  with 
that  of  the  violets  growing  thickly  in  the  shade. 
We  pass  from  it  into  the  region  of  the  prickly 
cassia,  and  the  imperial  tuberose.  Sight  and 
scent  stimulate,  intoxicate.  We  are  in  an  un- 
real world.  The  very  prodigality  overpow’ers  us. 

M.  Mero  drives  us  to  his  laboratory,  and  with 
the  perspicuity  of  a Frenchman — ce  n'est  pns 

Franfais — explains  to  us  the  art  and  mystery  of 
extracting  odors  from  flow-ers.  Thus  illumina- 
ted, we  can  smile  with  bland  superiority  on  the 
popular  notion  (which  we  entirely  forget  that  we 
ever  entertained)  respecting  the  process.  We 
now  know  that  distillation  is  not  the  only,  not 
even  the  usual  process  ; but  In  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases  the  odors  arc  isolated  by  two  meth- 
ods, that  of  maceration  and  cvjlowering  ( enjieur - 
age).  It  is  thus  that  orange,  tuberose,  acacia, 
violet,  jasmine,  rose,  jonquil,  and  others,  are 
treated ; and  these  processes  depend  on  a fact 
unknown  in  this  country,  at  least  unpublished, 
until  M.  Septimus  Piesse  brought  out  bis  work, 
“The  Art  of  Perfumery.’1  We  allude  to  the 
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property  which  pure  oil,  butter,  grease,  and  fat, 
hare  of  absorbing  the  fragrant  principle  from 
flowers  in  contact  with  them.  Fats  absorb  odors, 
as  a sponge  absorbs  water.  If  the  fat,  thus  im- 
pregnated, be  placed  in  pure  alcohol,  or  any 
other  spirit,  the  fragrant  principle  quits  the  fat, 
and  we  have  then  the  scented  spirit  which  per- 
fumers sell. 

Such  being  the  principle,  let  us  now  learn 
the  process.  The  grease — beef  suet  or  lard — is 
bought,  and  purified  from  all  animal  fibre  and 
sanguineous  matters  by  long  boiling  in  water 
and  nitre.  When  cold,  it  is  again  boiled  in  rose- 
water, to  which  a minute  quantity  of  benzoin 
gum  has  been  added.  It  is  now  allowed  to  cool 
and  solidify,  and  is  then  fit  for  use.  Large 
quantities  of  grease  are  thus  prepared  during  the 
periods  when  the  flowers  are  out  of  season.  The 
grease  is  enflowered  on  a frame,  very  similar  to 
a window-sash,  the  wood-work  being  two  inches 
thick,  with  the  glass  in  the  centre ; so  that  when 
two  or  more  frames  are  laid  together  there  is 
space  sufficient  for  the  flowers  between  the  glass- 
es. The  glass  has  a layer  of  pure  fat  spread 
over  it,  each  glass  requiring  about  a pound  of 
fat.  On  this  the  freshly-gathered  flowers  are 
sprinkled,  and  as  there  are  several  hundred 
frames  at  work  for  each  kind,  the  quantity  of 
perfumed  grease  prepared  at  once  is  enormous. 
When  the  flowers  are  spread  on  the  grease,  each 
frame  is  piled  on  another,  till  they  amount  to 
forty  or  fifty.  There  they  remain  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  hours ; then  the  old  or  spent 
blossoms  are  removed  and  fresh  flowers  placed 
upon  the  grease ; and  this  is  repeated  until  the 
fat  is  sufficiently  impregnated,  when  it  is  scraped 
off  the  glass,  melted  at  a low  heat,  and  strained 
to  remove  stray  petals.  It  is  finally  poured  into 
the  canisters  for  preservation  and  exportation. 

Fat  may  also  be  perfumed  by  maceration,  *.e., 
the  infusion  of  the  flowers  in  melted  fat,  or  in 
cold  oil.  Some  flowers  answer  best  on  the  en- 
flowering process,  others  by  maceration.  Cassia 
oil  is  made  by  simply  infusing  the  fresh-gathered 
buds  in  fine  olive-oil,  changing  the  flowers  by 
straining  till  the  desired  strength  be  attained. 
Sometimes,  ad  with  the  manufacture  of  violet- 
scented  grease,  the  enflowering  process  is  first 
employed,  and  then  the  grease  is  liquefied  and 
fresh  blossoms  are  macerated  therein.  When- 
ever flowers  are  macerated  in  grease,  the  color- 


ing matter  of  the  pollen  and  the  petals  is  dis- 
solved ; hence,  violet  grease  is  green,  cassia  is 
yellow,  jasmine  and  tuberose  white. 

Scented  grease  is  now  called  pomade,  though, 
strictly  speaking,  that  term  designates  only  apple 
grease.  It  is  a comparatively  modern  name, 
and  has  replaced  the  old-fashioned  “ butter.” 
A century  ago  we  spoke  of  jasmine  butter,  rose 
butter,  etc.,  and  we  find  this  entry  in  the  Duchess 
of  Grafton’s  account-book  for  the  year  1765: 
“ Orange  butter,  6s.”  Who  does  not  remember 
hearing  of  Lillie,  whose  “foreign  butters”  were 
patronized  by  fashion  and  the  wits,  and  whose 
shop  in  the  Strand  was  brightened  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Pope  and  Steele,  of  Swift  and  Addison, 
of  Arbuthnot  and  many  others  wise  and  gentle. 
Lillie  is  to  be  heard  of  in  the  Spectator  (No.  358), 
in  the  Taller  (Nos.  92,  94,  96,  101,  103),  and  in 
the  Guardian  (No.  64).  He  may  be  still  more 
circumstantially  known  by  his  recipe-book,  pub- 
lished half  a century  ago,  in  which  three  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  information  that  “ the  best 
orange-flower  butter  and  jasmine  butter  come 
from  Florence.” 

But  how  about  distilled  essences  ? we  ask  M. 
Mero,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  exposition.  He 
leads  us  into  the  distillery,  and  there  we  learn 
that  distilled  perfumes  are  not  obtained  from 
flowers,  but  from  leaves,  seeds,  roots,  and  barks 
of  odor-bearing  plants.  These  contain  their 
odors  stored  up  in  minute  sacs,  whereas  the 
flowers  may  truly  be  said  to  breathe  their  odors. 
The  perfume  is  an  exhalation,  lasting  only  with 
the  life  of  the  flower.  Orange,  jasmine,  rose, 
violet,  tuberose : indeed  nearly  all  flowers  are 
incapable  of  yielding  by  . distillation  the  odors 
natural  to  them  in  life.  Orange-flower  otto 
may  indeed  be  distilled  from  orange  blossoms, 
but  who  will  say  that  this  otto  smells  like  orange 
flowers?  It  is  the  same  with  otto  of  roses. 
The  odors  procured  by  enflowering  are  the  very 
breath  of  the  living  flowers  condensed.  The 
odors  procured  by  boiling  or  distillation  are 
the  perfumes  of  the  dead.  There  is  a seeming 
exception'in  the  case  of  lavender,  which,  how- 
ever, chemistry  shows  to  be  no  exception  at  all. 
Distilled  lavender  yields  a perfume  which,  when 
sufficiently  old,  does  resemble  that  of  the  flower ; 
but  it  is  only  by  absorbing  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  that  the  distilled  lavender  acquires  this  fra- 
grance. 


IN  THE  MEADOW. 

HERE  is  the  rake  where  I left  it,  and  yonder,  down  the  road, 

I see  the  oxen  plodding  along  to  empty  that  last  great  load. 

Near  half  an  hour  ’twill  take  them : meantime  I’ll  rest  me  a bit, 

And  try  if  the  sun  on  my  forehead  will  quicken  my  tardy  wit. 

I wish  I knew.  Yod  rascal  Wind!  do  you  reckon  it  all  fair  play 
To  take  a man  when  he’s  down,  you  coward,  and  blow  his  hat  away? 

Here,  Rover  1 fetch  it,  old  fellow ! Why,  how  unwilling  to  go ! 

What  do  you  see  in  my  face,  old  dog,  to  make  you  study  it  so? 
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Ah,  Rover!  when  two  have  lived  together,  fast  friends,  so  many  years, 

A pity  if  words  are  needed  to  tell  of  either^  troubles  and  fears. 

You  know  as  well  as  I do,  now,  that  something  is  going  wrong: — 

Please  God,  a glimmer  of  light  may  come  to  set  me  right  ere  long ! 

The  meadow  yonder  is  dotted  with  cows,  and  just  across  the  lane, 

The  fields,  as  far  as  eye  can  reach,  are  yellow  with  ripened  grain: 

While  under  the  hill,  on  the  other  side,  through  the  fiery  maple  leaves 
I see  the  house  and  barn,  and  father  unloading  the  heavy  sheaves. 

My  life,  since  I can  remember,  has  passed  between  the  three — 

Cattle,  and  corn,  and  farm-house  chores — what  else  has  there  been  for  me  ? 

Just  Rover’s  existence;  eating  and  sleeping  over  and  over  again! 

A little  labor  added  to  these,  and  how  is  it  better  then? 

Well,  well ; that  troubled  me  little  enough  in  all  the  years  that  are  past ! 

But  boys,  from  childish  words  and  ways,  must  waken  to  men  at  last. 

For  now,  when  the  air  is  all  alive  with  battle’s  iron  hum, 

Each  drop  of  my  blood  stirs  quick  to  meet  and  answer  the  booming  drum. 

Last  June,  I know,  when  Charley  Allen  came  back  to  us  one  night, 

Out  of  the  Wilderness,  where  he  fell  in  the  very  front  of  the  fight; 

Though  he  had  the  name  of  an  idle  scamp,  remembering  what  we  did, 

Not  one  of  us  all  but  thrilled  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  coffin-lid ! 

Three  months  since ; and  now  there  has  been,  as  I thought  there  was  likely  to  be, 
Another  call  for  soldiers — and  why  not  a call  for  me? 

Why  not  take  my  part  with  the  rest,  and  fight  till  the  thing  is  done? 

Better  that  than  to  stay  on  the  farm  and  fret  out  my  heart  alone. 

What  right  hare  I to  stand  aside  when  the  ’listed  companies  pass? 

Suppose  that  a snake  should  twist  himself  about  me  here  in  the  grass; 

Mighty  queer  it  would  seem,  I think,  when  I raised  a terrible  shout. 

To  see  the  men  go  on  with  their  reaping  and  let  me  fight  it  out! 

No,  I could  rather,  if  need  there  be,  die  even  as  Charley  died ; 

And  sleep  at  last  like  him  in  the  sun,  under  the  green  hill-side : • 

The  bees  would  be  thick  in  the  honey  of  the  blossomed  plum  in  spring; 

And  down  in  the  meadows  the  summer  long  the  mowers’  scythes  would  ring. 

It’s  nothing  so  hard  to  lie  among  the  sights  and  sounds  I know, 

Covered  with  clover,  having  had  my  chance  at  the  snaky  foe! 

The  President  calls  for  soldiers  to  finish  up  the  fight : — 

A few  would  settle  it  now  he  thinks — it’s  likely  he  is  right. 

What ! are  they  through  already  ? Smart  work  with  that  heavy  load ! 

And  father  has  turned  the  oxen  again  to  drive  them  down  the  road. 

It’s  leaving  him  that  troubles  me  so;  indeed  it’s  easily  guessed 
What  storm  will  whistle  about  me,  if  I make  up  my  mind  to  enlist ! 

Well,  if  he  cares  for  cattle  more  than  country,  I must  try 
To  forget  it,  and  only  remember  he’s  not  as  young  as  I. 

I’m  out  of  my  time,  and,  after  all,  no  son  of  his,  you  know : 

It  doesn’t  make  him  my  father  because  I call  him  so. 

If  he  were  alive — my  own,  I mean — I needn’t  go  alone; 

Long  since  we’d  have  marched  to  battle  together,  father  and  son. 

But  well  I know  what  he’d  tell  me,  this  minute,  if  he  could  speak : 

No  use  in  beating  about  the  bush — I’ll  enlist  this  very  week! 

Hi,  Rover!  I feel  like  another  man  since  setting  my  mind  on  that — 

And  now  perhaps  you  will  help  me,  Sir,  to  chase  my  runaway  hat? 

There  is  the  team — I must  hurry,  I see.  Come  on,  you  lazy  Wind ! 

I think  I can  run  as  fast  as  you,  with  this  burden  off  my  mind. 
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AFTER  PETROLEUM. 

“ TRVINE !”  shouted  the  conductor  on  the 

A western  end  of  the  yet  unfinished  Sun- 
bury  and  Erie  Railroad  on  the  evening  of  Fri- 
day the  9 th  of  September.  Very  un-September- 
like  had  been  the  weather — rainy  and  dingy  and 
cold — and  the  traveler  to  whom  Irvine  was  a 
destination  rose  from  the  dim  light,  gathered 
up  his  shawl  and  haversack  and  umbrella,  and 
stepped  out  on  a dark  platform  and  looked  about 
for  the  town.  Not  being  able  to  distinguish  the 
town,  a form  in  the  darkness  was  inquired  of  for 
the  hotel,  who,  pointing  to  a distant  light,  said, 
“Follow  down  the  track,  cross  over  to  that  light, 
and  there  you’ll  find  it.”  Going  as  directed, 
sinking  in  mire  and  stumbling  over  stones  and 
ruts,  the  hotel  was  reached,  and  found  as  good 
as  the  country  affords.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
describe  these  4 1 houses  of  entertainment.  ” Some 
are  better  than  others,  and  if  my  recollection 
serves  me,  some  are  considerably  worse  than  oth- 
ers. The  best  are  not  such  as  railroad  travelers 
who  halt  in  the  large  cities  are  accustomed  to. 
Nobody  seems  to  be  aware  of  their  condition, 
or  at  least  nobody  complains.  The  New  York 
dandy,  out  prospecting  for  oil,  reaches  almost  as 
far  for  the  butter  as  the  backwoodsman  who  has 
a “nice  thing  for  sale.” 

Irvine  is  the  first  point  on  the  above  railroad, 
where,  coming  in  from  the  West,  one  strikes  the 
Alleghany  River.  If  you  wish  to  see  the  oil 
regions  thoroughly,  and  especially  if  you  would 
form  any  theory  respecting  their  geological  feat- 
ures, involving  their  probable  origin  and  dura- 
tion, the  best  way  is  to  take  the  Alleghany  Riv- 
er down  to  Oil  City,  and  thence  branch  off  up 
the  creek  and  its  tributaries,  until  you  have  gone 
over  the  territory  up  and  down  from  various 
points.  A geologist  will  find  the  rock  only  in 
few  places  laid  bare.  What  are  locally  called 
“boulders” — which  indeed  are  not  boulders  of  I 
the  drift  formation,  but  only  large  rock  frag- 
ments fallen  from  the  high  hill  strata,  and  wash- 
ed by  the  waters  which  have  cut  the  deep  val- 
leys— are  found  on  the  borders  of  all  the  streams 
often  beneath  the  soil.  These  fragments  are 
not  interesting  except  for  their  beautiful  water- 
marks, and  the  confirmatory  evidence  they  give 
of  the  otherwise  perfectly  obvious  fact,  that  all 
the  numerous  valleys  and  gorges  of  the  oil  re- 
gion are  the  result  not  of  volcanic  upheaval,  but 
of  watery  erosion.  Wherever  the  strata  are  ex- 
posed they  lie  almost  horizontally,  showing  only 
the  slow  15°  dip  S.  W.,  which  is  hardly  apparent 
to  the  eye.  In  some  places,  especially  on  the 
npper  shores  of  the  Alleghany  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  creeks  that  empty  into  it,  there  is  possi- 
bly a slight  anticlinal  pitch,  which,  if  real,  would 
show  that  some  little  upheaval  existed  along  the 
water-lines.  A cause  for  this  will  bo  suggested 
farther  on,  and  a reason  why  the  streams  should 
follow  these  upheavals,  and  why  oil  is  generally 
found  near  their  banks. 

The  civil  hotel-keeper  at  Irvine  having  re- 
moved my  impedimenta,  the  first  inquiry  was 


for  the  means  of  transportation  over  the  50  or 
60  miles  of  river  that  extended  down  to  Oil 
City.  My  intention  being  to  see  the  rocks  and 
wells  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  a skiff  was  the 
only  resource.  Nobody  knew  where  a skiff  could 
be  bought.  One  mouth,  however,  that  was  emit- 
ting clouds  of  strong  tobacco  smoke,  which  rolled 
from  underneath  a broad  slouched  hat,  that  sat 
upon  the  top  of  a figure  curled  up  and  tilted 
back  against  the  wall,  uttered  the  information 
that  a Bkiff  could  be  had  near  the  foundry. 

Taking  the  directions,  I went  out  again  into 
the  darkness  toward  a distant  object  a little 
blacker  than  the  night,  which  they  told  me  was 
a bridge.  There  was  a roar  and  rush  of  the  cur- 
rent underneath,  which  could  be  seen  gleaming, 
or  rather  glaring,  between  the  loose  floor  planks, 
suggesting  the  idea  that  the  waters  of  the  Big 
Broken  Straw,  as  they  were  preparing  for  their 
leap  into  the  Alleghany,  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  take  a drowned  passenger  along.  The 
passenger,  however,  had  his  own  objections,  and 
being  wet  enough  already,  managed  to  get  safely 
over,  and  safely  down  between  the  unfathomed 
mud  of  the  road  and  the  steep  bank  which  lined 
the  right  shore  of  the  creek.  Jackson  was 
found,  and  Jackson  had  a skiff,  the  only  skiff 
in  town,  which  he  was  willing  to  sell  for  8 dol*- 
lars.  I had  been  informed  that  the  usual  price 
was  from  3 to  5 dollars ; but  gold  had  risen  in 
this  far-away  wilderness  as  well  as  in  the  wilds 
of  Wall  Street.  Moreover,  Jackson  knew  I must 
have  a skiff  the  next  morning,  and  could  get 
none  but  his ; therefore  reasons  accumulated 
why  he  should  ask  8 dollars,  and  he  got  it. 

In  the  morning  the  geological  value  of  rail- 
roads was  manifest  from  the  front  porch  of  the 
hotel.  In  order  to  shorten  a cturve,  the  Sunbury 
and  Erie  had  cut  the  bank  perpendicularly  at 
the  bluff  point  which  divides  the  Alleghany  from 
its  tributary  at  the  promising  town  of  Irvine. 
The  strata  of  the  Vergent  series,  the  Chemung 
of  the  New  York  geologists,  were  finely  opened 
for  the  depth  of  at  least  100  feet.  They  con- 
sisted of  gray,  blue,  and  red  shales,  some  soft 
and  some  hard,  containing  a few  fossils  having 
the  gentle  southwest  dip,  with  the  almost  im- 
perceptible anticlinal  lift  northwest  toward  the 
Big  Broken  Straw. 

Returning  from  the  rocks  a sturdy  “ son  of 
the  soil”  applied  for  passage  down  the  river.  I 
engaged  him  at  once,  thinking  that  in  the  sixty 
miles  of  rowing  he  might  prove  a valuable  com- 
panion. He  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
region,  and  gave  me  what  information  he  pos- 
sessed, none  of  which  was  of  more  than  moment- 
ary advantage.  He  and  all  his  class  were  total- 
ly unobservant  of  those  points  which  are  neces- 
sary to  supply  a geologist  with  facts  out  of  which ' 
to  form  a scientific  opinion.  He  knew  where 
to  find  the  swiftest  water  in  going  down  stream. 
He  had  been  a raftsman.  He  knew  where  the 
taverns  and  stopping-places  were.  He  pointed 
out  the  locality  of  noted  wells;  but  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  positions  of  the  best,  whether 
under  bluffs  or  on  the  flats,  what  rocks  they  had 
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bored  to  find  them,  and  how  much  oil  they  sev- 
erally produced.  I was  surprised  and  vexed  at 
getting  so  little  information  on  the  points  I was 
chiefly  inquiring  into.  My  vexation  proved  me 
a novice ; for  now  I have  seen  the  whole  oil 
region  of  Northwest  Pennsylvania,  I should  not 
be  willing  to  stand  a critical  examination  upon 
those  points  myself. 

As  my  fellow-passenger  said  nothing  of  bear- 
ing his  share  of  the  cost  of  the  skiff  I handed 
him  the  oars,  and  politely  kept  him  at  them 
through  the  twenty  miles  that  accomplished  his 
journey.  He  was  a little  puzzled  by  my  court- 
eous way  of  taking  for  granted  that  he  was  ex- 
clusive oarsman ; but  he  was  good-humored  and 
keen  in  his  way.  After  mentioning  the  cost  of 
stage  fare  to  his  destination,  inquiring  how  much 
I gave  for  the  skiff,  and  otherwise  attempting 
in  vain  to  discover  my  financial  intentions  re- 
specting himself,  he  finally  settled  to  his  work 
with  good  will,  and  rowed  steadily  under  the 
comforting  self-assurance  that  muscle,  not  green- 
backs, would  this  time  pay  his  way. 

Immediately  upon  leaving  Irvine  the  banks 
of  the  river  began  to  show  the  decaying  monu- 
ments of  many  small  fortunes  ruined.  Four 
years  ago,  when  the  first  oil  excitement  arose, 
labor  attempted  to  emancipate  itself  from  capi- 
tal. The  world-wide  struggle  burst  forth  in 
this  then  untracked  wilderness.  Poor  men  with 
a few  dollars  in  hand,  and  a few  more  borrowed, 
banded  in  small  parties,  resolved  to  sink  oil- 
wells  on  their  own  account,  and  reap  for  them- 
selves the  splendid  gains  that  generally  fall  to 
the  rich  man’s  share.  These  laborers  took  leas- 
es on  small  fragments  of  river  front,  agreeing  to 
pay  an  eighth,  a sixth,  a quarter,  or  even  a half 
of  all  the  oil  found,  to  the  land  proprietors,  as 
“royalty  $*’  and  proceeded  without  order,  system, 
or  forethought  to  sink  their  wells.  With  appli- 
ances of  the  rudest  kind  they  set  to  work.  Cut- 
ting down  four  slim  poles  of  40  feet  in  length, 
they  fastened  them  10  feet  apart  at  bottom,  and 
3 at  top,  raising  them  in  the  course  of  erection 
to  an  upright  position,  and  staying  them  in  all 
directions.  This  finished  was  called  a derrick, 
and  served  for  a guide  and  holder  to  the  heavy 
drills  with  which  the  wells  were  bored,  and  as 
a convenient  structure  for  a “fall  and  tackle.” 
A strong  post  10  feet  outside  the  derrick,  heavy 
and  deeply  driven  into  ground,  supported  the 
middle  of  a large  timber  weighted  at  the  short- 
er and  farthest  end,  so  as  to  overbalance  the 
drill  which  was  attached  to  the  end  projecting 
to  the  central  point  under  the  derrick.  This 
drill,  with  a steel-cutting  face  of  about  2J  inch- 
es, was  made  of  heavy  iron,  connecting  above 
with  a stiff  rod,  on  two  sides  of  which  were  small 
projections,  called,  I think,  “ stirrups,”  just  large 
enough  to  take  a man’s  foot.  Two  drillers  stood 
each  with  a foot  on  the  “ stirrup,”  and  together 
“ kicked  down”  the  drill,  turning  it  by  hand  as 
they  did  so,  and  then  lifting  their  feet  while 
the  weighted  end  threw  up  the  tool  preparatory 
to  another  “kick”  downward.  Sometimes  in- 
stead of  weighting  they  selected  an  elastic  tim- 


ber, fastened  the  farther  end  firmly,  and  let  the 
spring  of  the  wood  raise  the  drill. 

Had  the  oil  been  found  in  great  abundance 
near  the  surface,  shallow  wells  would  have  been 
sufficient — such  wells  as  were  practicable  under 
the  system  of  the  “kicking  drill.”  But  good 
wells  lie  from  100  to  600  feet  deep — both  too 
great  for  the  rude  appliances  described.  Con- 
sequently these  banded  laborers  soon  expended 
all  their  means,  and  were  compelled  to  give  up 
their  works.  The  general  law  was  again  vin- 
dicated. To  capital  belong  the  enterprises  in- 
volving risks.  Therefore  capital  must  obtain 
the  great  gains,  as  it  bears  also  the  great  losses. 

The  low  price  of  oil  four  years  ago — when, 
indeed,  it  was  worth  less  than  the  barrels  that 
contained  it — helped  the  other  causes  of  failure. 
Now,  through  the  whole  oil  region  abandoned 
derricks  stand  rotting  slowly  down,  warning 
many  and  attracting  more.  They  warn  labor 
to  keep  to  its  own  sphere.  They  attract  capi- 
tal, with  the  erroneous  suggestion  that  some  in- 
dications of  oil  must  have  existed  where  so  much 
work  was  done — indications  that  can  doubtless 
be  followed  out  successfully  by  perseverance  and 
sufficient  means.  In  some  places  this  view  may 
be  proved  correct.  But,  without  other  signs, 
they  alone  are  not  enough,  because  the  drillers 
of  those  early  wells  were  even  more  distinguish- 
ed than  present  “prospectors”  in  “going  it 
blind.” 

Tidionte  is  the  first  point  in  the  upper  Alle- 
ghany where  oil  is  profitably  pumped.  Neither 
a geologist  nor  a “practical”  man  would  ex- 
press an  opinion  against  the  oil-productiveness 
of  other  neighboring  regions.  They  may  yet 
develop  finely ; but  hitherto  success  has  not  fol- 
lowed enterprise ; or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  enterprise  has  not  pursued 
success.  Nearly  opposite  Tidionte  are  the  so- 
called  Economite  Wells.  Driving  the  skiff  on 
land  and  making  ray  way  alpng  greasy  tracks, 
through  rows  of  barrels  marked  “E.  O.  C.,”  I 
saw  on  the  upper  bank  an  untanned,  benevolent 
face,  under  a broad-brimmed  hat,  over  a figure 
clothed  in  blue.  Accosting  the  gentleman,  I 
soon  found  both  intelligence  and  politeness  in 
operation.  In  a few  moments’  conversation  he 
gave  me  valuable  knowledge.  The  sect  in  which 
he  held  the  dignity  of  Presiding  Brother,  Patri- 
arch, or  some  ruling  office  of  another  name, 
were  “ Economites”  only  because  they  had  set- 
tled a town  called  Economy.  In  Germany  they 
were  known  as  Brethren  of  Harmony.  They 
had  separated  themselves  from  the  body  of  Prot- 
estants, with  “harmony”  as  the  one  chief  doc- 
trine of  their  creed.  The  name  indicates  most 
commendable  intentions  in  their  founders.  Hav- 
ing all  things  in  common,  they  have  doubtless 
found  some  little  difficulty,  within  their  close 
and  secret  precincts,  in  keeping  down  the  un- 
harmonious  elements  which  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil  are  apt  to  intrude  among  man- 
and-womankind.  A strong  hand  undoubtedly 
rules  within,  and  when  strong  wills  show  them- 
selves in  the  younger  members  they  are  proba- 
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bl y crashed,  expelled,  or  placed  in  power.  Thus 
the  Harmonites  continue  a sect,  helped  in  their 
isolation  by  German  temperament  and  their 
foreign  tongue ; marrying,  though  preferring 
celibacy ; and  all  working  industriously  for  the 
common  enrichment. 

A very  valuable  oil-property  is  owned  by  this 
sect  opposite  Tidionte.  A large  oil-spring,  t.  e., 
a spring  of  water  in  which  thick  oil  rose  to  the 
surface,  was  found  near,  and  doubtless  determ- 
ined the  purchase.  One  well,  120  feet  deep, 
yields  30  barrels  a day.  The  oil  is  heavier  than 
that  of  Oil  Creek,  and  brings  several  dollars 
more  per  barrel.  Four  other  wells  produce 
about  the  same  quantity,  making  60  barrels  a 
day.  This,  at  even  $10  the  barrel,  which,  for 
heavy  oil,  is  lower  than  it  is  now  or  may  per- 
haps ever  again  be,  would  make  them  a daily 
income  of  $600.  Their  property  has  scarcely 
yet  begun  to  be  developed,  and  they  are  now 
sinking  new  wells.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
wells  of  this  company  are  situated  at  the  foot, 
or  rather  in  the  very  side,  of  a steep  bluff  near 
the  water’s  edge,  a place  not  generally  success- 
ful ; while  the  flats  opposite,  usually  most  pro- 
lific, have  not  as  yet  remunerated  the  proprie- 
tors. The  Economite  wells  are  none  over  120 
feet  deep,  while  a well  on  the  flat  opposite  is 
now  down  600  feet. 

A very  curious  and  simple  contrivance  is  re- 
sorted to  at  these  wells,  one  which  alone  would 
stamp  the  owners  as  true  economists.  The  oil 
of  many  wells  rises  in  a yellow  or  riley  condi- 
tion, and  does  not  then  separate  readily  from 
the  water.  Even  the  best  oils  have  some  affin- 
ity for  the  salt-water,  with  which  they  have  been 
sleeping  for  ages  far  down  in  the  depths  of  the 
earth.  To  facilitate  their  separation  the  dis- 
charge-pipe from  the  pump  of  the  largest  well  is 
carried  into  the  middle  of  an  upright  wooden 
cylinder,  heavily  hooped  and  very  stout.  The 
cylinder  is  about  6 feet  high  by  2 feet  in  diam- 
eter. Into  the  top  a pipe  that  carries  the  ex- 
haust steam  from  the  engine  is  inserted,  which 
connects  with  a copper  drum  in  the  interior. 
This  of  course  heats  the  contents,  and  facilitates 
the  separation  of  the  oil  and  salt-water.  The 
oil  flows  into  a tank  from  an  orifice  18  inches 
below  the  top  of  the  cylinder;  and  the  water 
flows  off  below,  through  a tube  that  adjusts  the 
level.  The  space  above  the  oil-vent  gathers 
the  gas,  which  is  more  or  les9  pnmped  out  of  ev- 
ery well ; and  this  gas  is  led  by  another  tube  to 
the  fire-room,  where  it  is  burned  for  raising 
steam.  Every  thing  is  thus  utilized.  And  as 
they  draw  their  oil  from  the  top  of  the  tank 
next  the  cylinder  into  the  one  out  of  which  they 
barrel,  it  is  obvious  that  the  oil  they  sell  must 
be  in  the  very  best  condition. 

Half  a mile  below  the  Economite  property  is 
a well  975  feet  deep,  drilling  under  the  intelli- 
gent superintendence  of  Mr.  David  Ralston,  for 
the  Tidionte  and  Alleghany  Oil  Company.  This 
company,  with  commendable  zeal,  is  prosecut- 
ing its  labors  with  the  intention  of  testing  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  large  oil  deposits  far 


| down  in  the  rock.  On  Oil  Creek  the  strata 
I said  to  have  been  found  are  shale  of  different 
colors  and  different  degrees  of  hardness,  with 
i three  distinct  layers  of  sand-rock.  The  sand- 
rocks  there  are  about  20  feet  thick,  and  lie  at 
the  several  depths  of  about  200,  350,  and  500 
feet.  Though  oil  and  gas  are  found  in  or  un- 
der every  sand-rock,  all  the  Oil  Creek  wells  are 
driven  down  to,  or  partly,  and  sometimes  whol- 
| ly,  through  the  third,  where  alone  the  great 
i flows  have  been  found.  At  Tidionte,  however, 
in  the  deep  well  referred  to,  only  one  sand-rock 
! has  been  passed  through.  This  lay  150  feet 
deep,  and  showed  some  oil.  It  was  not  tested ; 
hut  the  drill,  at  440  feet,  though  still  in  shale, 

! struck  more  oil,  which  was  also  passed  without 
pumping  out ; and  now  enough  gas  rises  when- 
ever the  sand-pump  is  drawn  to  burn  in  flame 
when  touched  by  a lighted  match.  The  drill 
here,  and  now  generally  used  in  the  oil  region, 
has  a cutting  face  of  4i  inches. 

Opposite  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in 
Lower  Tidionte,  where  Gordon  Creek  comes  in 
round  the  upper  point  of  the  bluff,  are  several 
small  wells  of  lubricating  oil  producing  five  or 
six  barrels  a day,  all  of  the  shallow  depth  of 
about  120  feet. 

In  this  and  all  the  oil  region  what  is  called 
the  4 4 surface  water”  is  shut  off  at  the  first 
sand-rock  at  a depth  varying  from  less  than  100 
to  about  200  feet.  The  surface  water  is  the  fresh 
water  that  forms  the  springs  of  the  country.  Its 
volume  is  sometimes  very  large;  and  were  it 
| left  to  run  into  the  wells  it  would  press  the  oil 
away  so  that  the  pumps  would  not  he  able  to 
• draw  it.  Therefore  every  well  is  tubed  gen- 
erally with  2-inch  gas-pipe.  The  drill-hole  be- 
ing about  four  inches,  enough  room  remains  be- 
tween the  walls  and  the  tubing  for  the  inser- 
tion and  pressure  down  to  any  depth  of  the 
“seed-bag,”  by  which  the  surface  water  is  ex- 
cluded. The  seed-bag  is  a simple  leather  bag 
! containing  dry  flax-seed,  which,  fastened  to  the 
tube  at  the  point  desired,  slides  easily  down  in 
! its  dry  state,  and  when  in  position  rapidly  swells 
i so  as  to  shut  the  whole  orifice  and  leave  the  well 
l of  oil  undisturbed  by  superincumbent  water. 

In  all  good  wells  the  oil  is  found  with,  ».  e., 

I probably  floating  on,  salt-water.  This  water 
! evidently  has  no  current,  but  lies  shut  up  with- 
i in  fixed  boundaries.  Hence  both  it  and  the  oil 
I are  local  products.  Whatever  their  cause  and 
I origin  they  are  now  where  they  were  originally 
1 deposited,  or,  if  they  have  flowed  at  all,  they 
! have  now  ceased  to  flow,  having  arrived  at  the 
| point  where  no  outlet  leads  them  further  on. 
Were  this  not  so,  much  greater  irregularity  and 
different  peculiarities  would  mark  the  yield  of 
the  wells. 

This  may  be  a fitting  place  to  introduce,  and 
submit  for  consideration,  a theory  respecting  the 
! formation  and  deposit  of  Petroleum,  or  Rock 
Oil;  or  rather  of  that  deposit  most  fully  de- 
' veloped  in  Northwest  Pennsylvania.  I submit 
I this  theory  without  claiming  any  authority  for 
i it.  The  geological  facts  upon  which  it  is  based 
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are  so  well  known,  and  stated  by  so  many  au- 
thors, that  no  one  can  be  fairly  credited  with 
them.  They  are  these.  In  the  Chemung  pe- 
riod of  the  Devonian  age  an  internal  sea,  with 
a shore  where  Southwest  New  York  and  North- 
west Pennsylvania  now  are,  covered  at  least  the 
whole  middle  of  the  continent  of  North  America. 
This  was  the  period  in  which  were  laid  down 
the  rocks  that  the  oil-seekers  are  now  so  indus- 
triously boring.  Limestone  is  not  found ; there- 
fore the  sea  was  shallow.  Shale  alternates  with 
sandstone;  therefore  mud-flats  must  have  ex- 
isted with  sandy  barriers.  A similar  condition 
of  shore  now  exists  along  the  Atlantic  side  of 
New  Jersey.  It  is  altogether  probable,  as  Na- 
ture’s works  always  bear  resemblance  to  each 
other,  that  the  Chemung  shores  of  the  early  in- 
ternal sea  bore  close  resemblance  to  the  present 
New  Jersey  sand-banks  and  included  marshes. 
These  marshes  are  thickly  covered  with  a heavy 
and  rank  salt  grass,  which  grows  sturdily  and  in 
great  thickness,  with  its  roots  well  matted  with 
sea-weed.  Channels  are  cut  through  them  in 
various  directions.  Remembering  now  that  the 
earth’s  crust  was  then  in  the  Chemung  period, 
we  know  that  the  soil  of  the  marshes  must  have 
enjoyed  at  least  a tropical  heat.  The  atmos- 
phere, as  is  well  known,  was  surcharged  with 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Thus  we  have  the  three 
elements  necessary  for  vigorous  vegetation,  viz., 
mud-flats,  great  heat,  and  plenty  of  nutriment 
for  vegetable  life.  It  becomes  only  less  than 
positively  certain  that  large  salt-water  marshes 
existed  in  the  Chemung  period,  and  that  these 
marshes  were  filled  with  rank  salt  vegetation. 
It  is  further  well  known  that  the  surface  of  the 
ground  then,  much  more  than  now,  underwent 
the  processes  of  slow  or  rapid  subsidence  and 
uprising.  These  salt-marshes,  throwing  up  gi- 
gantic and  fragile  weeds,  may  have  been  subject 
to  subsidence — not  enough  actually  to  destroy 
vegetation,  but  only  sufficient  to  draw  mature 
plants  under  water  and  keep  them  there  unde- 
cayed as  water  will,  and  furnish  just  enough  de- 
cay at  top  to  feed  the  new  vegetation  that  would 
struggle  upward.  Let  this  process  go  on,  as  a 
similar  one  did  in  the  fresh  marshes  of  the  coal- 
formations,  and  we  have  the  one  thing  needed 
for  the  making  of  petroleum  ; viz.,  a deposit  of 
un decayed  vegetable  substance,  or  perhaps  many 
of  them  separated  by  water-courses  or  even 
sand-banks,  the  whole  extending  over  large 
areas,  and  the  separate  ones  perhaps  many 
miles  or  possibly  hundred  of  miles  in  extent. 
When  all  this  was  laid  down,  and  a sufficient 
depth  had  been  preserved,  a sudden  subsidence 
would  cause  the  ocean  to  burst  in  the  sand-bar- 
riers, and,  sweeping  over  the  marshes,  carry  every 
where  a deep  burial-covering  of  sand.  This  may 
have  been  repeated  more  than  once,  and  layers 
of  salt-marsh  vegetation  may  have  underlain 
every  sand  deposit.  Thus,  within  walls  that 
effectually  excluded  the  atmosphere,  the  sea- 
plants,  soft  and  easily  decomposed  into  their 
chemical  elements,  lay  waiting  for  Nature’s  next 
act.  What  was  this  ? What,  according  to  all 


analogy,  could  it  have  been  but  the  application 
of  the  internal  heat?  This  acting  powerfully 
and  steadily  could  not  consume  these  plants, 
and  drive  off  in  vapor  the  salt-water  shut  up 
with  them.  The  sand,  now  hardening  into 
sand-rock,  prevented  that.  The  heat  therefore 
distilled  the  watery  weeds,  taking  away  their 
form  as  it  extracted  the  simple  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen which  composed  them.  This  carbon 
and  hydrogen  sought  a new  combination,  and 
joining  in  proportions  which  chemical  laws  well 
know,  and  which  were  compatible  with  the  heat 
of  distillation,  formed  the  hydro-carbonic  com- 
pound now  known  as  Petroleum  or  Rock  Oil. 
The  salt-water  took  its  place  beneath  the  oil, 
and  the  gas,  which  high  heat  also  at  the  same 
time  evolved,  rose  over  both  oil  and  water.  The 
same  heat  that  distilled  the  oil  operated  with 
some  force  upon  the  sand ; and  while  helping 
its  formation  into  rock  at  tjie  sqme  time  cracked 
it  in  every  direction.  These  cracks  probably 
have  some  yet  undiscovered  general  trend  or 
bearing.  That  point  is  worth  careful  study. 
Now,  however,  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  the 
fact  of  the  cracks  or  crevices.  The  attraction 
of  gravitation,  or  the  weight  of  the  sand-rock 
would,  after  the  distillation  of  the  oil,  press 
down  into  the  liquid  mass.  Hence  the  gas  and 
oil  and  water  would  rise  into  every  crevice  and 
run  through  all  the  sand-rock  wherever  a crack, 
vertical,  inclined,  or  horizontal,  small  or  large, 
could  be  found. 

It  is  quite  possible,  at  the  time  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  the  oil,  that  gas  in  large  quantities  may, 
in  some  places,  have  been  evolved.  This,  by 
its  expansive  force,  would  act  powerfully  against 
the  overlying  rock  crust.  If  at  any  place  that 
crust  should  yield,  it  would  be  lifted  so  as  to 
make  folds  in  the  surface.  In  some  places  it 
might  even  crack  without  breaking  through  the 
surface  of  upward  folds.  These  cracks  extend- 
ing far  over  the  previous  level  would  be  seized  by 
the  waters  then  again  submerging  the  land,  and 
made  into  channels  for  their  currents.  When 
again  the  uprising  land  emerged  from  the  ocean 
these  channels  would  be  the  beds  of  streams. 
For  ages  running  along  these  beds,  carrying  off 
the  vast  volumes  of  drainage  waters  incident  to 
those  wet  eras,  these  streams  would  cut  deep 
beneath  the  surface,  while  the  debris  from  the 
upper  strata,  cut  off  by  frosts  and  subordinate 
erosions,  would  fall  down  the  banks. 

The  river  valleys  of  the  whole  oil  region  are 
valleys  of  erosion ; and  whenever  anticlinal  in 
character,  u «.,  when  the  rocks  on  either  side 
pitch  away  from  the  line  of  the  stream,  it  is  at 
least  probable  that  their  original  course  may 
have  been  determined  by  the  causes  above 
named.  If  so,  the  same  force  must  have  made 
cracks  in  the  rocks  below,  and  especially  in 
those  of  hard  and  solid  texture,  which  would 
not  bear  compression.  These  lower  cracks  are 
penetrated  by  drilling  for  oil  in  or  near  the 
banks  of  streams. 

In  boring  now  these  underground  cracks  of 
the  hard  or  the  sand  rocks  are  penetrated,  somo- 
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times  at  their  tops,  where  the  compressed  gas 
being  confined  it  alone  escapes,  sometimes  jast 
below  at  the  oil  level.  In  this  case  it  often 
happens  that  the  confined  gas  reacting  against 
the  oil  drives  it  out  of  the  well  in  volumes  or 
jets,  making  what  is  called  a flowing  well,  t.  e., 
a well  that  yields  oil  without  pumping.  Again, 
the  drill  may  strike  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
crevice,  where  the  salt-water  lies,  which  must 
all  be  pumped  out  before  oil.  A paper  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science,  September,  1864, 
treats  of  these  crevices  in  a very  clear  and  sci- 
entific manner.  A reader  desirous  of  fuller 
explanations  may  with  profit  read  that  article. 

There  may  be  one  objection  to  the  above  view 
respecting  the  origin  of  petroleum.  It  may  be 
said  that  fossils,  the  one  proof  of  geological  facts 
and  the  one  basis  of  sound  scientific  theorizing, 
are  wanting — we  do  not  find  remains  of  the  grass 
of  salt-marshes.  The  answer  is,  that  analogy 
can  no  more  be  discarded  from  geological  sci- 
ence than  from  any  other  branch  of  knowledge. 
We  know  that  the  coal  was  deposited  in  a sim- 
ilar way.  Of  that  there  is  ample  proof  from 
fossils.  A theory,  therefore,  which  accounts  for 
existing  phenomena,  and  accords  with  the  facts 
of  another  well-known  and  similar  natural  pro- 
duction, can  hardly  be  overthrown  for  want  of 
. fossils,  especially  as  none  of  the  oil  deposits  are 
found  so  near  the  surface  that  we  can  get  at  the 
fossils;  while  the  distillation  probably  so  effect- 
ually destroyed  the  form  of  the  soft,  watery 
plants  that  no  remains  of  them  could  reasona- 
bly be  expected  now  to  exist. 

The  banks  of  the  Alleghany  preserve  a varied 
uniformity  all  the  way  down.  High  bluffs,  al- 
ways wooded  and  very  seldom  showing  the  rock, 
run  now  on  one  side  close  to  the  stream  and  very  | 
steep,  with  opposing  flats  beneath  an  opposite 
remoter  bluff,  or  a gently  rising  broken  slope. 
*the  river  winds  continually,  sometimes  as  at 
Tidionte,  taking  a duly  westward  course.  At 
intervals  the  bluffs  break  suddenly,  opening  for 
creeks  and  small  water-courses,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  deep  depressions  run  away  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  course  of  the  stream  over  the  crests 
of  the  hills.  Some  persons  say  that  these  gorges 
and  breaks  indicate  the  course  of  the  subterra- 
nean crevices  in  the  rocks,  and  are  good  guides 
in  locating  wells.  Facts,  however,  are  too  few 
as  yet  to  warrant  any  fixed  roles  for  the  guid- 
ance of  practical  enterprises. 

Tionesta  was  the  point  chosen  for  a Saturday 
night  stopping  and  a Sunday  rest.  Thirty  miles 
in  a skiff,  although  down  stream  and  with  an 
oarsman  more  than  half  the  way,  produced  in 
a novice  some  weariness  and  a little  heat  of 
hands.  It  was  dark  before  the  destination  was 
reached,  and  when  found  was  not  attractive. 
Grounding  on  shore  in  the  darkness,  and  pull- 
ing out  of  the  current  the  four  rough  boards 
slightly  nailed  together,  and  not  very  symmet- 
rically formed,  which  in  that  country  they  call 
a skiff,  I followed  a light  and  asked  for  the  ho- 
tel. Bailey  from  Maine,  the  smiling  landlord, 
took  me  in,  assured  me  that  nobody  would  steal 


my  skiff  before  Monday  morning,  gave  me  a 
warm  supper  and  a good  bed,  and  in  every  way 
cheerfully  ministered  as  best  he  knew  to  my 
comfort. 

Now  I had  reached  the  outskirts  of  specula- 
tion. Plenty  of  1860  wells  lifted  their  black 
derricks  all  around,  and  there  were  excellent 
traditions  of  their  productiveness.  At  the  ho- 
tel three  cliques  of  New  Yorkers  were  found, 
every  one  distinct  in  enterprise  and  all  full  of 
high  expectation.  As  examples  of  the  stories 
to  travelers  here  are  two.  An  island  of  not 
thirty  acres  lately  sold  for  $40,000.  Seven  and 
a half  acres  on  it  later  sold  for  $45,000.  Nine 
acres  of  main  land,  near  the  bridge  on  left  bank 
Tionesta  Creek,  at  $7000  per  acre.  I say  no- 
thing of  these  prices.  Men  have  their  oym 
heads  to  keep  their  own  purses. 

One  thing  surprised  me  here  and  through  the 
whole  oil  region.  Though  on  Pennsylvania  soil 
New  Yorkers  control  the  speculations,  and  own 
largely  in  the  land.  Yon  meet  almost  literally 
New  Yorkers  alone  wherever  you  travel ; and, 
most  remarkable  circumstance  of  all,  and  quite 
amusing,  was  a large  full  map— topographical, 
geological,  and  isothermal — of  New  York  in  the 
hotel  at  Oil  City ; while  maps  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  especially  of  the  oil  regions,  could  neither 
be  bought,  borrowed,  nor  begged.  Some  small 
New  Yorkers  are  going  to  be  badly  swallowed 
up — “taken  in”  doesn’t  express  it — by  the  big 
fish,  with  their  grand  schemes.  But  if  little 
fish  will  swim  in  deep  water  they  must  take  the 
consequences. 

From  Tionesta  down  unmistakable  proved  oil 
territory  begins  to  appear.  Much  more  may  lie 
above,  but  it  wants  full  proving  yet.  The  bluffs 
and  flats,  the  gorges  and  forests,  the  windings 
and  the  ripples,  the  wild  shores,  and  the  deer 
hunters  waiting  for  deer,  driven  by  their  hunt- 
ing dogs  out  in  the  woods,  to  take  the  water. 
These  were  the  pictures  that  mingled  with  aban- 
doned derricks  as  the  skiff  floated  solitarily  down 
stream. 

“Hemlock”  once,  now  the  more  ambitious 
town  of  President,  was  the  natural  place  to  dine. 
Rounding  inshore  with  a handsome  sweep,  which 
ray  boyish  sports  had  taught  me  how  to  make, 
the  admiration  of  a smiling,  intelligent-looking, 
plainly-dressed  man  in  gray  was  elicited.  “ You 
have  been  on  the  water  Wore,  ” he  said.  Re- 
turning him  a grateful  look  for  the  compliment, 

I replied  politely  as  he  boated  and  I took  the 
shore. 

I little  thought  when  I exchanged  a few  words 
with  and  parted  from  the  young  man  in  gray, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  sudden  millionaires  of  the 
land.  Three  brothers,  with  educations  obtained 
at  a Western  Commercial  College  as  their  only 
capital,  came  into  this  oil  region  four  years  ago. 
Now  they  hardly  know  what  they  are  worth. 
In  lands  undeveloped  and  already  productive 
they  count  up  many  hundreds  of  thousands. 
The  celebrated  Heydrick  Wells  of  the  Alleghany 
River  bear  their  name.  It  is  their  boast  that 
any  bargain  either  makes,  however  it  may  seem 
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to  their  common  disadvantage,  all  will  ratify, 
bond  or  no  bond. 

Below  President  the  wells  thicken,  and  300 
feet  is  their  usual  depth.  Their  yield  increases 
steadily;  Some  have  flowed,  one  as  much  as 
250  barrels  per  day.  Many  are  pumping  now 
from  6 to  60  barrels  daily.  The  proved  oil 
property  extends  from  a few  miles  below  Presi- 
dent, growing  better  as  you  round  Heydrick,  Pit- 
hole,  and  Walnut  Bends,  until  you  begin  to  ap- 
proach Oil  City.  The  improved  above  and  be- 
low may  be  equally  good,  but  their  capacity  is  as 
yet  unknown  and  doubtful. 

Oil  City ! Any  city  after  such  a wilderness  1 
My  fancy  painted  me  a resting-place.  Not  home, 
indeed,  but  cleanliness  and  comfort  entered  into 
my  expectations.  But,  alas!  I had  parted  with 
those  little  travelers’  trifles.  The  last  of  them 
faded  with  the  Langstaff  greeting,  and  the  Lang- 
staff  farewell.  At  the  end  of  fifty  miles  there 
had  been  found  one  abundant  table,  with  even 
the  luxury  of  snowy  napkins,  and  the  cheer  of  a 
domestic  circle,  forced  by  surrounding  pressure 
“to  take  in  boarders.”  Fresh  from  this  oasis, 
I looked  forward  hopefully,  after  another  weary 
row,  for  the  green  things,  and  the  sweetness  of  a 
city’s  comforts.  I didn’t  And  many  green  things, 
unless  some  of  the  buyers  were  verdant ; and  as 
to  sweetness,  let  us  wait  until  we  land. 

It  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  land  at  Oil  City. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  difficult  to  tell  where 
the  city  lay.  After  a survey,  the  dirty  shanties 
on  the  muddy  right  bank,  along  which  were 
moored  black  and  slippery  oil  scows,  were  thought 
to  indicate  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Asking 
for  the  Petroleum  House,  I was  pointed  to  a low, 
dingy,  but  comparatively  extensive,  once  white 
structure,  hugging  the  bluff  at  the  mouth  of  the 
creek.  The  rains  had  made  the  current  strong ; 
but  putting  my  oars  in  position  and  myself  in 
place,  I prepared  to  show  my  power  over  the 
rushing  waters.  But  in  fact  the  waters  showed 
their  power  over  me,  and  catching  me  under  a 
sloping  scow  bow,  entered  my  skiff  at  will.  This 
difficulty  conquered,  I pulled  on  further;  but 
taking  my  bearings  the  Petroleum  House  still 
kept  far  away,  and  I pulled  for  a scow  and 
landed.  Driving  a quick  trade  with  a jolly 
boatman,  who  lent  me  a hand,  he  became  full 
owner  of  my  eight-dollar  skiff,  and  I the  owner 
of  three  dollars  in  greenbacks. 

So  my  skiff  journey  was  over,  and  city  and 
hotel  comforts  were  to  intervene  before  the  horse- 
back part  of  the  joqrney  would  begin. 

I landed.  Oh!  is  this  Oil  City?  Whew, 
what  smells  so?  Nothing  but  the  gaseous  wealth 
of  the  oily  region.  But  pigs,  mud,  no  side- 
walks ! Ah,  but  you  are  on  the  bank  yet.  Bus- 
iness can  not  afford  to  wash  the  ways  down  which 
oil  barrels  run,  nor  to  scrub  their  leaky  sides. 
Wait  until  you  reach  the  main  thoroughfare,  the 
grand  promenade,  the  fashionable  street  of  the 
place.  I waited.  That  is,  I walked  between 
wells  and  oil  yards,  barns  and  pens,  along  the 
slippery  way,  keeping  my  bearings  as  I could,  and 
aiming  for  the  Petroleum  House  front.  I found 


the  main  street,  the  promenade,  the  leading 
thoroughfare.  It  was  bare  of  trotting  buggies. 
It  was  bare  of  handsome  carriages.  It  was  not 
at  all  dusty.  Up  one  side  rose  a ledge  of  shale 
rocks,  crowned  on  top  with  the  “primeval  for- 
est.” At  its  immediate  foot  rati  the  street.  No, 
it  didn’t  run.  It  couldn’t  run.  Neither  could 
it  stand  still.  It  was  just  too  thick  for  water, 
and  w'holly  too  thin  for  land.  Horses  dragging 
heavy  teams  with  a few  barrels  of  oil  sank  be- 
low their  knees,  and  tugged  on.  Horsemen, 
booted  to  the  middle,  floundered  this  way  and 
that.  The  narrowest  plank  walk  filled  with 
hurrying  men,  muddy  and  eager,  pushed  by. 
A slip  of  a team  horse,  and  his  effort  at  recov- 
ery, sent  the  liquid,  oily,  earthy  mixture  of  the 
street  in  showers  among  the  walkers.  Every 
body  was  used  to  it.  I tried  not  to  look  like  a 
novice.  I looked  upward  at  the  green  just  un- 
der the  clouds.  My  breath  drew  in  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  manifold  combinations  around.  One 
silent  oil  well  stood,  unpumped  and  locked,  just 
at  the  point  of  the  bluff  where  the  up-creek  mud 
ran  into  and  made  one  muddle  with  the  mud  of 
the  town.  That  well  flows,  and  has  flowed  for 
years,  15  barrels  daily.  One  man  owns  it.  $150 
per  day  it  gives  him  of  income.  All  he  has  to 
do  is  daily  to  go  in  and  take  it.  The  region 
near,  however,  shows  many  abandoned  derricks. 
Immediately  around  Oil  City  well  digging  had 
not  proved  on  the  whole  profitable. 

At  the  Petroleum  House  the  landlords  give 
their  guest*  their  best  attention.  Cleanliness  in 
such  a mud-hole  is  a simple  impossibility.  The 
food  was  good,  the  rooms  quiet,  and  the  beds 
clean.  Any  man  that  wants  more  had  better 
not  try  this  region. 

Next  day  it  rained.  Oh ! one  might  look  out, 
and  one  mi^ht  look  in.  Mud  was  outside,  and 
not  outside  alone.  Damp  was  outside,  and  it 
wouldn’t  stay  outside.  Having  taken  cold  al- 
ready from  unusual  exposure,  a chill  was  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  a chill  was  in  my  bones.  My 
doctor  had  sent  me  into  the  fields  among  the 
rocks  in  hope  of  restoring  a constitution  shatter- 
ed by  a too  sedentary  life,  and  brain  somewhat 
overworked.  This  was  a little  more  than  the 
doctor  had  prescribed.  Nursing  was  out  of  the 
question.  I couldn’t  conveniently  get  sick;  there- 
fore I resolved  I wouldn't,  and  I didn’t. 

Next  morning  the  sun  shone.  Early  on  horse- 
back, with  an  umbrella  and  a shawl,  inclosing  a 
box  of  paper  collars,  strapped  to  the  saddle,  I 
was  prepared  for  a three  days’  excursion  up  Oil 
Creek.  Taverns,  I w’as  told,  were  scattered  all 
along.  Derricks,  I was  also  told,  were  thick  ns 
ships’  masts  in  New  York  docks.  The  great  oil 
elephant  would  soon  exhibit  to  me  his  huge  body. 
His  legs  and  trunk  only  reached  round  to  and 
up  the  Alleghany. 

The  sun  was  warm,  and  though  the  clearing 
had  been  at  night  instead  of  the  morning,  which 
weather-wiseacres  say  is  a bad  sign,  I made  up 
my  mind  for  a warm  ride,  and  for  such  whole- 
some perspiration  as  would  drive  out  the  cold 
got  in  the  skiff  on  the  Alleghany.  It  required 
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good  horsemanship  to  get  safely  oat  of  town. 
A wagoner,  driving  his  team  up  the  hillocks  and 
down  the  holes  which  underlie  the  apparent 
dead  level  of  the  soft  road  under  the  bluff,  as- 
sured me  for  my  comfort  that  up  the  creek  the 
roads  were  worse  yet.  The  assurance  produced 
more  curiosity  than  dismay.  I became  at  once 
hopefully  interested  in  the  sight  of  roads  worse 
than  the  streets  of  Oil  City. 

A wide  flat  extended  at  my  right.  The  creek 
coming  rapidly  down  made  a sweep  at  the  right 
bank,  and  washed  the  very  foot  of  the  bluff, 
along  which  the  road  held  its  slippery  way. 
Beyond  the  creek  lay  the  first  flat  of  the  valley, 
and  as  the  scenery  of  the  whole  region  was  like 
its  opening,  a person  who  has  noticed  the  ex- 
ternal features  for  half  a mile  from  its  mouth 
has  seen  whatever  is  striking  and  peculiar  in  it  all. 
The  bluffs,  generally  high  and  steep,  lie  close 
to  the  river  bank,  now  on  one  side  and  now  on 
the  other.  Their  line  is  generally  curved,  and 
they  frequently  break  down  suddenly  into  sharp 
gorges,  which  are  succeeded  just  beyond  by  a 
new  bluff  line.  Occasionally  they  sink  gradual- 
ly to  low  points ; in  which  case  corresponding 
low  points,  sometimes  slightly  overlapping,  be- 
gin a new  rise  and  new  order  of  semi-precipices. 
At  the  curves  of  the  bluffs,  sometimes  at  their 
feet,  but  more  frequently  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  creek,  wide  flats  extend.  These  flats  for 
miles  are  covered  with  black  derricks,  some  si- 
lent, and  some  bearing  the  unceasing  pump, 
which,  with  a steady  “ clip,  clip,”  raises  the  odor- 
otH  oily  wealth  from  the  secret  caverns  below. 
The  wv  ; ,^rt  is  as  unattractive  as  any  one 
t ir.  a ice  for  cleanliness,  a nose  for  sweet 

snici!-.  uu-i  ;t  Msteforthe  green  of  country  land- 
scapes can  1 imagine.  Every  thing  you  *ee 
is  black.  The  soil  is  black,  being  saturated  with 
waste  petroleum.  The  engine-houses,  pumps, 
and  tanks  are  black,  with  the  smoko  and  soot  of 
the  coal-fires  which  raise  the  steam  to  drive  the 
wells.  The  shanties — for  there  is  scarcely  a house 
in  the  whole  seven  miles  of  oil  territory  along 
the  creek — are  black.  The  men  that  work  among 
the  barrels,  machinery,  tanks,  and  teams  are 
white  men  blackened.  Some,  I afterward  learn- 
ed, were  millionaires  looking  out  for  their  own 
properties,  and  enjoying  in  imagination,  for  they 
could  not  in  fact,  the  “clean  money”  they  were 
heaping  together.  Through  all  this  dismal 
scenery  horsemen  were  riding  hither  and  thith- 
er, generally  alone,  though  occasionally  in  small 
groups.  By  the  questions  put  to  you  in  return, 
when  inquiries  were  made  at  wells  about  their 
depth,  the  rocks  bored  through,  the  water-courses 
struck,  and  the  “shows  of  oil  and  gas,”  it  was 
apparent  what  all  these  horsemen  were  after. 
Nearly  every  man  above  the  grade  of  laborer, 
after  answering  geological  inquiries,  asked,  or 
looked  like  asking  on  his  own  account,  if  you 
didn't  want  to  buy  a “ nice  thing.”  Even  the 
trees,  which  timidly  clung  to  the  sides  of  the 
bluffs,  wore  the  universal  sooty  covering.  Their 
very  leaves  were  black.  Only  up  toward  the 
sky  under  the  clouds,  awaj  along  the  tops  of 


rocks,  could  the  verdure  of  nature  be  seen.  All 
below  was  in  sombre  clothing,  except  the  spark- 
ling creek,  which  rattled  along  its  shallow  bed. 
This  in  the  sunlight  glittered  not  like  a silver 
thread  in  a setting  of  jet,  as  a poet  would  imag- 
inatively assert,  but  in  fact  like  one  vast  moving 
string  of  opal.  The  wasted  oil  from  numberless 
wells  floated  over  its  whole  surfacb,  and  spread- 
ing thinly  out  from  bank  to  bank,  reflected  in 
changing  beauty,  from  every  ripple  and  wave,  an 
exquisitively  subdued  brilliancy  of  rainbow  hues. 
Up  against  this  gorgeous  stream,  wholly  oblivi- 
ous of  their  vile  contrast,  struggled  square,  black, 
oily  scows,  filled  with  greasy,  “loud  smelling” 
barrels,  drawn  by  horses  harnessed  as  to  a team 
on  land,  which  walked  knee-deep  in  the  every 
where  fordable  water,  and  were  driven  by  muddy 
oily  men. 

The  production  of  the  oil  region,  I found 
upon  inquiry,  was  very  variable.  Abandoned 
wells  were  far  more  numerous  than  working 
ones.  The  reason  given  is  that  old  leases  stand 
in  the  way  of  improvement.  The  lessees  hav- 
ing exhausted  their  means  four  years  ago,  can 
not  work  their  wells,  and  others  will  not  until 
the  old  leases  shall  have  been  extinguished. 
Some  who  claim  to  know  say  that  the  whole  oil 
product  on  the.  creek  does  not  increase;  be- 
cause new  wells  striking  into  old  crevices  re- 
duce the  amount  of  old  wells  as  much  as  they 
themselves  produce.  It  is  certain  that  great  oil 
strikes  are  no  longer  looked  for.  The  flowing 
w'ells,  some  of  which  once  yielded  thousands  of 
barrels  daily,  have  now  all  fallen  dowm  either  to 
a few  hundreds,  a few  tens,  or  have  even  sunk 
to  the  order  of  the  pumping  class.  The  pumps 
draw  from  half  a barrel  daily  up  to  about  eighty, 
varying,  however,  continually.  In  general  there 
is  a diminution  of  production;  though  some- 
times a sudden  falling-off  is  succeeded  by  a par- 
tial recovery.  Ou  the  whole,  however,  the  bus- 
iness is  steadily  getting  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
who  with  small  means  are  making  haste  to  get 
rich,  into  those  of  persons  who  have  capital  with 
which  to  “ hold  on;”  and  energy,  skill,  and 
perseverance,  with  which  to  make  the  most  and 
the  best  of  knowledge  and  opportunity. 

Turning  to  the  left,  about  four  miles  up,  my 
horses  head  pointed  up  Cherry-tree  Run,  a 
branch  of  Oil  Creek,  which  comes  in  from  the 
northwest.  Here  I found  only  experimental 
wells.  Cherry  Run,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
creek,  coming  in  from  the  northeast,  is  now  the 
centre  of  speculation  and  enterprise.  It  is 
thought  more  promising  than  the  creek  itself. 
But  this  northwest  branch  has  as  yet  been  taken 
only  by  speculators.  No  wells  of  importance 
had  early  in  September  been  sunk  in  it.  Why 
it  should  not  prove  as  productive  as  any  other 
portion  of  the  vicinity  no  geologist  can  say,  for 
its  features  above  ground  arc  certainly  like  the 
rest.  But  well-boring  is  a venture.  If  you 
have  a w’ell,  you  have  it ; if  you  haven’t  a well, 
you  haven't  it:  and  that  is  all  one  positively 
knows.  More  careful  observation  may  afford 
data  hereafter  out  of  which  science  may  form 
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safe  rules  for  locating  oil  wells;  but  facts  are  too 
few  as  yet.  Therefore,  readers,  don’t  buy  into 
merely  “ promising”  companies  for  investment. 
Speculate  any  where;  only  be  ready  to  bear 
pecuniary  loss,  and  risk  the  moral  consequences. 
There  are  some  prizes,  though  they  are  getting 
few  and  small,  with  many  and  large  blanks. 

Two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Cherry-tree  Run 
one  old  well  was  down,  not  yielding,  and  two 
new  one9  were  sinking.  Riding  up  to  inspect 
the  ddbris  and  to  question  the  driller,  I was  sur- 
prised at  the  sight  of  a nice-looking,  tidy,  and 
intelligent  woman,  with  a key  at  her  girdle.  If 
I had  met  her  in  some  wealthy  mansion  I should 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  easy, 
affable,  and  self-confident  housekeeper.  Her 
very  aspect  was  suggestive  of  plenty  and  con- 
tentment. I looked  all  round  the  woods,  but 
saw  no  signs  of  mansion,  with  its  assurance  of  a 
well-stocked  larder  and  comfortable  promise  of 
forks  of  silver,  napkins  and  cloth  of  linen,  with 
covers  containing  whatever  a hungry  traveler 
might  desire.  There  was  a shanty  away  in  the 
woods,  toward  which  the  hospitable  matron  was 
soon  picking,  not  wending , her  way,  through 
brush  and  stumps,  after  promising  respecting 
dinner  “to  do  the  best  she  could.”  Nor  was 
this  a little;  for  perfect  cleanliness  pervaded 
table,  bureau,  chairs,  and  stove,  the  furniture 
of  the  one  room  of  the  shanty ; and  out  of  the 
store-house  corner  of  the  rough  plank  vestibule 
Came  forth  meat  and  vegetables,  which  were  soon 
smoking  in  savory  stew.  The  father  of  the 
hostess  had  been  an  “ Edinburgh  gentleman,” 
and  her  mother  an  “ English  lady  of  Scotch 
descent.”  She  and  her  man  were  Scotch.  He 
had  been  some  years  in  this  country,  and  four 
years  in  the  oil  region.  Although  he  had  found 
and  located  for  other  people  some  of  the  best 
wells  on  Oil  Creek,  he  had  not  been  fortunate 
in  the  selections  he  had  made  for  himself.  At 
least  his  own  leases  had  not  been  profitable  to 
himself,  though  others  wTho  had  bought  him  out 
were  now  in  a fair  way  to  make  money. 

He  was  a burly,  open-hearted  Scot,  full  of 
conversation,  and  a wizard  as  well.  He  did 
not  seem  to  know  or  care  much  for  geological 
science ; but  if  any  man  wanted  to  put  down  a 
well  he  could  tell  him  where  to  locate.  I was 
all  attention  at  once.  This  was  the  practical 
problem  I would  like  to  solve.  Once  solved, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  pursuit  of  oil  would  be 
removed.  It  would  at  once  take  rank  and  po- 
sition among  the  law-governed  affairs  of  busi- 
ness. He  informed  me  that  it  was  a peculiar 
gift,  this  power  of  his.  Some  others  had  it,  but 
not  many.  He  knew  at  that  moment  where 
four  wells  could  be  sunk,  two  of  which  would 
produce  50  barrels  every  day,  and  two  others  25. 
I was  all  eagerness  to  learn  the  secret ; but  it 
proved  to  be  the  mystery  of  the  witch-hazel. 

Some  are  wizards ; and  this  is  the  way  with 
their  divining  rod : they  cut  a crotch  of  the 
hazel,  plum,  or  peach,  with  its  two  legs  long 
and  slender.  Their  extreme  points  are  held  in 
either  hand,  in  the  palms  beneath  the  ends  of 


the  closed  fingers.  The  insides  of  the  wrists 
are  then  turned  upward,  and  the  thumbs  out- 
ward. The  point  of  the  crotch  is  held  near  the 
breast,  inclined  very  slightly  from  you.  Thus 
#armed  and  equipped  the  wizard  walks  over  the 
land.  Water-courses  sometimes  trouble  him; 
for  the  “witch-hazel”  is  also  a revealer  of 
springs.  But  he  professes  to  have  learned  the 
different  effects  upon  his  rod  of  oil  or  water-at- 
traction. None  but  a very  novice  would  now 
mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  Whenever  an 
oil  crevice  is  passed  over  down  goes  the  point 
of  the  crotch,  and  the  force  and  manner  of  the 
down-turning  indicate  the  size  and  depth  of  the 
deposit.  A wonderful  story  is  told  about  the 
distinguished  oil  man,  Mr.  Phillips.  He  was 
about  to  locate  a well  when  a wizard  drove  a 
stake  for  him.  He  laughed  at  the  man ; but 
having  no  better  place  to  choose  actually  drilled 
down  at  the  wizard’s  stake.  Finding  there  one 
of  his  largest  flowing  wells  he  became  a con- 
vert, and  ever  after  has  called  in  the  aid  of  one 
of  the  gifted  ones.  Not  having  met  Mr.  Phil- 
lips I can  not  confirm  the  story.  It  is  given  as 
part  of  fully  believed  traditions  of  the  oil  re- 
gion. 

Dinner  for  man,  but  no  oats  for  horse ! Up 
the  valley  we  went  a little  further  to  see  more 
land,  and,  if  practicable,  feed  the  horse.  A new 
well  was  found  that  had  spouted  vigorously  wheq 
first  struck,  and  was  now  receiving  pump-rods. 
By  the  side  of  the  new  well  was  met  a prospect- 
ive millionaire.  A young  farmer,  with  land 
near  by  for  sale,  was  eloquent  upon  the  “show” 
the  new  well  had  made.  He  was  just  my  man. 
A little  study  of  human  nature  would  afford 
agreeable  relief  after  that  of  rocks  and  oil-veins. 
He  was  in  age  somewhere  near  the  third  ten. 
His  homestead  was  a tumble-down  log-house ; 
but  some  of  his  farm  having  already  been  sold 
he  had  a cash  balance  on  hand,  and  a “ mighty 
pile”  looming  in  his  fancy.  He  took  me  to  see 
some  of  the  promising  places  he  had  for  sale. 
On  Fox  Run,  a brook  coming  into  Cherry-tree 
from  the  west,  he  had  thirty  acres  of  “ excellent 
oil  lands.”  An  old  well  at  the  mouth  of  the 
brook  had  made  a “ fine  show.”  Success  was 
sure.  Any  borer  could  make  his  fortune.  All 
he  asked  for  the  whole  thirty  acres  was  $75,000. 
He  thought  I was  in  fun  when  I proposed  he 
should  make  it  round  numbers,  and  ask  $ 1 00,000. 
But  there  was  an  evident  struggle  in  his  mind 
when  he  found  I was  not  a purchaser,  between  a 
doubt  of  my  joking  intention  and  a benevolent 
design  of  intimating  to  him  that  he  could  have 
got  more  for  the  asking.  After  chatting  with 
him  and  two  stragglers  in  for  half  an  hour  in 
the  shelter  of  an  unfinished  shop,  building  in 
preparation  for  the  expected  influx  of  speculators 
and  new  well-borers,  I had  obtained  all  the  in- 
formation and  amusement  I desired.  Going 
out  with  directions  how  to  reach  Oil  Creek  over 
the  intervening  hills,  I went  to  where  I had 
tied  my  horse.  The  heavy,  prone  trunk  of  the 
tree  was  there,  but  the  horse  was  not. 

Having  sat  near  the  open  door  which  com- 
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mantled  the  homeward  road,  it  was  certain  that 
the  horse  had  not  gone  that  way.  Looking  up 
the  hill  that  led  into  the  woods  I saw  him,  as  I 
supposed,  some  fifty  yards  away.  Bidding  my 
merry  speculating  farmer  a cheerful  good-by,  I 
walked  on  to  secure  my  horse,  so  as  to  lose  no 
more  time  in  seeing  the  rest  of  the  wonders.  On 
arriving  where  my  horse  seemed  to  be,  but  was 
not,  I noticed  a very  singular  rotten  stump,  that, 
damp  with  the  many  showers  of  the  day,  then 
glistened  in  the  treacherous  sunlight.  It  was  a 
reddish-brown  stump,  large,  and  inclined,  but 
not  a bright  bay  horse.  The  animal  had  gone 
this  way,  for  his  fresh  tracks  were  visible  in  the 
wet,  untraveled  cart-track.  Having  had  only  the 
experience  of  thickly-inhabited  regions,  I pushed 
on  cheerfully,  rather  pleased  with,  the  walking 
exercise  after  so  many  hours  on  horseback,  and 
expecting  every  moment  to  come  to  some  farm- 
house and  barn,  where  I made  no  doubt  my 
horse  would  be  found  asking  for  oats.  He  had 
given  me  several  evidences  during  the  day  of 
having  a will  of  his  own,  and  I had  fallen  into 
the  natural  error  of  mistaking  that  quality  for 
intelligence.  I should  not  have  fallen  into  this 
error  with  a man,  but  when  a horse  turned 
readily  backward  and  looked  sharply  at  the  only 
shanty  barn  we  had  passed,  I was,  I think,  ex- 
cusable in  giving  him  credit  for  intelligence,  and 
supposing  that  he  knew  my  dinner-hour  ought 
to  have  coincided  with  his  own.  As  I seemed 
to  have  forgotten  him,  he  had  started  off  dinner- 
hunting on  his  own  account.  I walked,  and 
walked,  and  walked,  until  the  novelty  of  the  ex- 
ercise had  quite  worn  off.  On  went  my  horse’s 
fresh  tracks,  and  on  I went  after  them.  The 
warm  sun  became  overclouded.  One  of  those 
floating  masses  of  vapor  which  with  silver  edges 
shut  out  the  rays  of  heat,  surcharge  the  atmos- 
phere suddenly  with  cold,  and  pour  down  not 
drops,  but  heavy  streams  of  water,  came  on 
overhead.  The  day  had  witnessed  many  of 
those  showers,  but  thus  far  I had  managed  to 
take  them  under  shelter.  This  time  the  slight 
protection  of  the  forest  was  all  I could  obtain ; 
but  this  did  not  save  my  weariness  from  the 
added  discomfort  of  damp  and  cold.  To  ray 
delight,  as  the  rain  was  ceasing  a boy  came  to- 
ward me  riding  my  horse.  It  was  the  same 
horse  and  the  same  saddle,  but  my  shawl  and 
umbrella  had  been  evidently  lost  off.  With  it 
had  gone  my  three  days’  baggage.  I went  to- 
ward the  boy  very  gratefully,  determined  to  be 
very  generous  in  remuneration.  The  nearer  I 
got  the  more  I was  sure  of  my  horse.  The  boy, 
however,  did  not  seem  to  understand  my  thanks. 
He  had  just  taken  the  horse  from  his  father’s 
stable,  near  Cherry-tree.  His  father  had  raised 
the  horse.  It  was  just  three  years  old.  The 
evidence  began  to  go  against  me.  Recovery 
was  removed  into  the  distance.  Hope  fled! 
The  boy  hadn’t  even  seen  my  horse. 

But  Cherry-tree  was  not  far  off,  and  on  I 
went.  Cherry-tree  mill — nobody  had  seen  a 
stray  horse.  Cherry-tree  tavern — the  horse  was 
not  standing  at  the  bam  asking  for  oats,  like 
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the  sensible  horse  I had  given  him  credit  for 
being.  Nobody  had  seen  him  at  the  tavern. 
Cherry-tree  blacksmith -shop — two  teams,  a 
broken  wagon  mending,  a horse  or  two  waiting, 
village  loafers  hanging  round.  Nobody  had 
seen  a stray  horse ! I thought  myself  by  this 
time  thoroughly  worn  out.  To  walk  further 
seemed  less  desirable  than  to  part  with  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  greenbacks  in  ray 
pocket.  I gave  up  the  horse  in  despair,  and  of- 
fered any  price  to  be  taken  where  I could  find 
any  public  conveyance  to  Oil  City.  The  horse 
and  fixtures — saddle,  bridle,  shawl,  umbrella, 
and  paper  collars — might  find  themselves.  I 
wouldn’t  look  for  them  any  longer.  A general 
laugh  greeted  my  expressions  of  dismay  and 
weariness.  It  was  a sympathetic,  not  a derisive 
laugh,  and  I joined  in  it.  The  laugh  was  re- 
freshing. It  encouraged  me,  and  I walked  a 
quarter  of  a mile  further  on.  Going  that  quar- 
ter of  a mile,  I saw  distinct  signs  of  oil  in  a cap- 
ital place  for  a well,  and  at  the  end  of  it  came 
to  the  end  of  Cherry-tree.  There  stood  the 
grocery  stqre — it  also  was  full  of  loungers.  No- 
body had  seen  my  horse ; and  there  was  no  horse 
in  all  the  neighborhood  that  could  be  obtained 
for  love  or  money — both  which  commodities  I 
offered  to  dispense  freely.  The  green-horns 
grinned  at  one  another,  and  laughed  sympa- 
thetically at  me,  as  I threw  myself  on  the  count- 
er in  as  comfortable  a position  as  I could  im- 
provise, and  declared  I couldn’t  and  wouldn’t  go 
any  farther. 

Hope  having  entirely  fled  at  the  grocery  store 
I trudged  back  to  the  tavern  and  lay  down  on  a 
bench.  Soon  a team  drove  up  from  the  black- 
smith-shop. The  driver  had  there  met  me  and 
heard  me  relate  my  misfortune.  He  couldn’t 
possibly  drive  his  team  back  to  Oil  Creek,  but 
for  three  dollars  would  ride  one  of  his  horses 
bare-back  and  give  me  the  other  blanketed, 
and  thus  wo  might  reach  a point  where  a stage 
or  something  else  could  take  me  to  Oil  City. 
Mounted  on  a raw-boned  iron-gray,  with  the 
gait  of  an  ox  and  the  head  of  a locomotive,  we 
set  out.  In  went  the  sun,  and  down  came  the 
cold  water.  I thought  I never  saw  or  heard 
of  a cloud  so  small  that  could  rain  so  much. 

There  was  no  help.  It  began  to  draw  toward 
evening  as  we  drew  nigh  to  Ryndville.  Some 
boys  had  seen  just  my  horse,  bundle  and  all ; 
and  doubtless  the  Ryndville  tavern-keeper  had 
him.  The  last  mile  was  comforted.  Descend- 
ing from  the  gray-skinned  skeleton  on  the  cold 
door-step  of  the  Dutch  tavern,  I gave  the  Dutch 
teamster  his  three  dollars,  and  turned  to  the 
Dutcher  landlord,  asking  confidently  for  my 
horse.  He  had  not  seen  a stray  horse.  No- 
body had  seen  a stray  horse. 

“Had  the  stage  gone  down  to  Oil  City?” 

“ Long  ago.  No  other  until  morning.” 

I looked  in  at  the  dirty  bar-room  and  the 
tireless  stove.  I looked  further  into  the  filthy 
eating-room.  I looked  up  at  the  open  window^ 
of  the  damp  and  cheerless  chambers.  I was 
sure  the  sheets  were  oily,  and  I had  been  told 
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that  petroleum  was  not  an  exterminator  of  red- 
jacketed  night-walkers.  It  was  impossible  to 
stay  there.  One  nice,  comfortable  house  was 
in  the  village.  I put  for  it.  The  door  from 
the  yard  opened  into  the  eating-room.  A warm 
fire  was  burning  in  the  stove.  Cleanliness  per- 
vaded the  apartment.  A long  table  was  set 
out,  loaded  with  clean  food,  with  meat,  and  hot, 
smoking  griddle-cakes  up  and  down.  I was 
overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  refreshment.  I 
wishdu  to  be  as  delicate  as  possible  in  my  hints, 
and  yet  let  my  plight  be  known.  I therefore 
mentioned  my  unfortunate  loss  of  my  horse, 
and  my  inability  to  get  on  further,  as  neither 
public  nor  private  conveyance  could  be  obtain- 
ed. When  I had  done  speaking  the  side  of  a 
sharp  face  on  the  lank  figure  of  a man  in 
broadcloth  turned  up,  and  partly  toward  me, 
from  before  one  of  those  smoking  piles  of  hot 
cakes. 

“Boarding  houses  there,”  he  said,  pointing 
with  his  finger. 

Out  I went  into  the  deepening  twilight,  where 
the  rain  was  beginning  again  to  fall.  Out  to 
grocery  stores,  shanties,  any  thing,  any  where, 
in  search  of  a horse  or  lodgings.  Neither  could 
be  found,  and  I wandered  to  the  bank  of  the 
creek,  where  the  belated  horsemen  were  passing 
toward  Oil  City.  I hailed  a young  man  who 
looked  as  if  he  knew  the  neighborhood. 

“ Excuse  me,  Sir.”  He  reined  up  his  horse. 

“Can  you  tell  me  if  any  Christians  can  be 
found  near  here?” 

He  called  to  his  companion,  with  a suppress- 
ed smile  on  his  face : 

“John,  do  you  know  of  any  Christians  about 
here?” 

John  thought  there  was  one  on  the  Tarr  farm 
about  a mile  up  across  the  creek,  who  kept  a 
tavern,  and  bore  the  name  of  Burroughs.  Off 
I started,  but  found  I could  not  possibly  get  on 
further.  Some  premonitory  symptoms  in  the 
head  warned  me  not  to  attempt  more  walking 
and  fasting.  The  case  was  desperate.  I dragged 
myself  back  to  the  comfortable  house.  Going 
in  I saw  the  table,  but  the  cakes  had  all  disap- 
peared. 

“ Sir,  I have  come  to  ask  charity.  I can  not 
find  my  horse,  I can  not  get  another.  I am 
faint,  hungry,  and  wet.  I can  get  no  decent 
accommodations  in  the  village,  and  I can  walk 
no  farther.” 

“ I can’t  turn  any  body  out.  Come  in.” 

I went  in,  I sat  by  his  fire,  I ate  his  supper. 
My  confidence  in  Providence  was  vindicated.  A 
boy  who  had  found  my  horse  just  beyond  the  bend 
in  the  road  where  it  forked  away  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Cherry-tree  had  followed  me  up,  and  found 
me.  He  demanded  five  dollars  for  his  trouble, 
got  it,  hitched  the  foolish  beast  who  had  lost  his 
dinner,  and  I went  back  to  my  host.  A gentle- 
man from  Ohio  in  the  house  had  been  very  talk- 
ative, gave  me  some  valuable  practical  informa- 
tion, for  which  in  return  I gave  my  theory  about 
the  formation  of  petroleum,  and  my  opinion  of 
its  probable  continuance.  But  my  host  said 


hardly  a word.  Of  course  I offered  pay  for  my 
suppqp*  “He  didn’t  charge  any  thing.” 

Thanking  him,  and  getting  directions  to  guide 
roe  in  the  darkness,  I mounted  my  horse  again 
and  pushed  on  up  the  creek  among  the  black 
skeletons,  under  the  dismal  bluffs,  and  through 
the  soft  winding  roads  of  the  dark  flat.  Com- 
ing down  from  a high  turn  in  the  road,  I found 
myself  with  high  banks  on  the  right  and  left, 

' and  before  me  the  wide  rushing  stream  on  which 
the  clouded  moon  was  spreading  a few  spare 
beams.  My  horse  was  a small  horse.  The  sur- 
face of  the  water  was  smooth.  I feared  it  was 
deep.  Just  then  far  away  in  the  dimness,  half- 
way to  the  opposite  shore,  a large  black  object, 
evidently  an  oil  scow,  went  floating  by.  An 
upright  outline  in  the  stern,  and  another  in  the 
bow,  might  be  men  or  might  be  boys.  I ven- 
tured a hail.  “Can  I ford  the  creek  here?” 
“Yes!”  came  clearly  over  the  water,  and  in  I 
went.  Not  literally,  for  my  horse  went  in,  and 
only  my  boots  in  the  stirrups  went  in  also.  We 
got  safely  over.  We  were  landed  at  the  Tarr 
farm.  It  was  thick  with  shanties,  engine-houses, 
pumps,  and  derricks.  But  the  horse  picked  his 
way.  Lights  began  to  appear  in  the  distance. 
The  large  whiteness  ofBurrough’s  tavern  loomed 
lightly  in  the  cloudy,  rainy  moonshine.  I was 
approaching  the  public  house  of  the  Christian 
man.  My  day’s  adventures  were  about  closing. 
Rest  for  man  and  beast  drew  near  and  nearer. 
At  last  I dismounted  at  the  tavern  door.  Bur- 
roughs answered  my  summons,  and  replied  to 
my  request  for  entertainment, 

“ Not  a bed  or  bench  in  the  house  unoccupied ! 
Not  a seat  at  table ! Not  one  stall  for  a horse !” 

“Is  there  any  other  public  house  here?” 

“None.” 

“ Can  I be  accommodated  any  where  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,  I am  sure.” 

“What  shall  I do?” 

“Indeed  I can  not  say.” 

A young  man  out  in  the  darkness  heard  the 
conversation.  “Perhaps  Potter  will  take  him 
and  off  he  shot.  I followed  the  light  of  his 
cigar,  and  soon  heard  a shout,  “Potter!” 

“ Well,  what  do  you  want  ?” 

“ Can  you  take  a horse  for  the  night.” 

“ Yes,  send  him  over  to  the  cow  stable.” 

I rode  toward  the  sound  and  found  the  cow 
stable.  Potter  took  in  my  horse. 

“ Now  for  the  man,  what  can  you  do  with 
him  ?” 

Several  lanterns  threw  light  on  both  Potter 
and  myself.  He  gave  me  a searching  look,  saw 
I was  not  a peddler,  and  said  he  would  do  the 
best  he  could  for  me. 

Potter  was  a teamster  who  drove  loaded  scows 
up-stream  to  the  lower  end  of  the  unfinished  Oil 
Creek  Railroad.  He  lived  in  a shanty  on  the 
Tarr  farm,  and  was  making  money.  His  nice 
little  wife  and  hospitable  mother-in-law  made 
me  much  more  comfortable  than  I could  have 
been  at  the  tavern.  I was  warmed  and  dried  at 
the  cooking-stove.  My  boots  were  stowed 
in  a warm  place  for  the  night.  An  obh0 
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man  gave  up  his  bed  to  me.  The  women,  all 
kindness  and  attention,  made  it  up  with  clean 
sheets,  and  I was  soon  repairing  damages  in 
sound  slumber. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  shone  in  earnest. 
I rode  my  horse  all  day,  stopped  at  the  remark- 
able wells,  ending  with  the  Noble,  that  silently 
and  alone  pours  out  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred barrels  every  day  and  Sunday  too. 

Over  the  hills  to  Plumcrville ! Why  do  the 
borers  for  oil  cling  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
and  creeks  ? A geologist  would  give  a reason 
connected  with  the  fracturing  of  the  crust,  and 
the  original  direction  giver!  to  the  first  water- 
courses, why  wells  should  be  sunk  near  rivers. 
But  he  would  also  say  that  crevices  miglit  be 
caused  by  the  shrinkage  cracks  made  when  the 
sand  and  mud  were  hardening  into  rock  by  the 
same  heat  which  distilled  the  oil  from  the  vege- 
tation of  the  salt-marshes;  and  these  crevices 
are  doubtless  under  the  hills  which  separate  the 
rivers.  In  riding  across  from  the  head- waters 
of  one  creek  to  those  of  others  I saw  what  seemed 
fair  oil  signs,  and  heard  some  rumors  of  intend- 
ed prospecting,  far  up  and  far  inland. 

Plumervillc  is  above  the  head  of  the  developed 
oil  region  of  Cherry  Run.  On  this  stream  some 
valuable  flowing  wells  have  been  struck — one, 
the  Reed,  said  to  be  now  (September)  flowing 
two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  daily.  Others  are 
flowing  steadily,  and  many  pumping  profitably. 
Derricks  and  drillers  are  getting  thick ; and  here, 
as  on  Oil  Creek,  they  will  doubtless  soon  begin 
to  tap  each  other’s  deposits,  and  finally  bring  all 
down  to  a low'  average  of  productiveness.  Those 
who  know'  will  make  money  here,  but  those  who 
follow  with  little  knowledge  will  run  some  risk 
of  being  “cleaned  out.” 

The  celebrated  Humboldt  refinery  lies  below 
Plumerville — the  best  appointed  and  largest  re- 
finery in  the  region^  Some  of  its  crude  oil  is 
carted,  and  much  spilled  on  the  way,  as  the  oil- 
covered  puddles  in  the  road  evince.  But  much 
also  is  pumped  over  the  hill  from  the  Tarr  farm 
in  tubes.  The  Ludovici  Brothers  evidently  have 
both  capital  and  skill.  They  too  are  boring  for 
oil,  but  not  yet  successfully. 

Rouscville  lies  at  the  junction  of  Oil  Creek 
and  Cherry  Run.  It.  is  a village  of  shanties. 
But  a pair,  at  least,  of  young  ladies  live  there, 
who  know  how  to  sport  jaunty  hats,  and  to  take 
young  gentlemen  in  tow.  They  took  the  mud 
and  the  occasional  planks  as  if  they  were  used 
to  them ; and  accepted  the  escort  of  the  youth, 
who  was  speedily  tired  of  my  questions,  with  all 
the  ease  of  Broadway  proraenaders.  Many  old 
wells  were  in  Rouseville ; some  daubed  with  a 
petroleum  paint,  and  the  engine-house  of  one 
containing,  in  rough  letters,  this  legend,  half 
fun  and  half  disappointment,  “Oil  or  China!” 

Wells  had  here  been  tried  on  the  hill,  and  oil 
found  at  the  same  level  with  the  wells  along  the 
creek.  Many  new  derricks  were  going  up,  and 
much  confidence  is  felt  there  that,  adding  on  the 
~f  the  hill,  oil  will  be  found  at  correspond- 

*fepths  with  the  wells  in  the  valley. 


Refineries  are  scattered  all  along  the  creek. 
They  are  not  particularly  new  or  interesting 
Near  one  Mr.  St.  John,  of  Oil  City — from  whom 
much  valuable  information  was  obtained,  and 
whose  courtesy  I would  thankfully  acknowledge 
— showed  me  an  experiment  in  progress  by  which 
a failing  well  was  in  course  of  resuscitation.  It 
is  the  theory  that  old  wells  become  impaired  by 
paraffine,  a kind  of  thickened  oil,  which,  adher- 
ing to  the  rocks  and  tubes,  prevents  the  free  flow 
of  the  oil.  It  is  important  id  soften  this.  A 
three-quarter-inch  pipe  was  in  this  case  sent 
down  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  the  upper 
end  being  attached  to  the  boiler.  By  its  side 
an  inch  discharge-pipe  was  also  put  down,  the 
top  of  the  well  being  stuffed  by  a seed-bag.  The 
steam  drove  oil  and  water  out  of  the  discharge- 
pipe  ; but  the  seed-bag  not  making  a tight-joint, 
the  whole  contents  of  the  well  boiled  up  against 
it,  and  penetrated  even  to  the  top  of  the  ground. 

The  patent  Crocker  Blower  is  another  con- 
trivance for  reviving  old  wells,  and  particularly 
for  renewing  the  flow  in  those  that  have  stopped. 
This  is  a simple  air-pump,  which  forces  air  at 
great  pressure,  and  of  course  heightened  tem- 
perature, down  the  orifice  of  a well.  This  air 
passes  through  the  oily  deposit  in  a tube  fitted 
for  the  purpose,  and  driving  up  a discharge-pipe, 
creates  a vacuum,  which  helps  the  weakly  ex- 
panding gases  below  in  driving  out  the  oil. 
Perhaps  some  of  this  air  may  find  its  way  to 
the  tight  compartment  in  the  crevice  where  the 
gas  is  confined,  and  help  it,  by  its  own  expan- 
sion, in  ejecting  the  oil.  The  blower  has  been 
successful  at  the  Empire-well,  but  bdth  are  as 
yet  experiments. 

How  do  the  gentlemen  live  in  those  oily  re- 
gions? 

If  the  ladies  could  look  in  upon  them  they 
would  see  wjiat  unkempt  savages  the  men  be- 
come when  they  go  beyond  the  limits  of  home 
and  the  boundaries  of  society.  Without  much 
attention  to  style  they  congregate,  eat,  and 
sleep;  speculate,  talk  oil,  and  sometimes  talk 
other  things  more  flippantly  than  wisely.  It  is 
bad  at  any  time  and  any  where  for  men  to  leave 
their  wives  and  children,  and  gather  together 
hasting  to  get  rich.  Among  the  thousands 
around  Oil  Creek  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment, socially  and  morally.  Swearing  is  as 
common  as  in  the  army.  Yet  they  are  a cord- 
ial and  jovial  set,  full  of  frolic  and  mischief  as 
school-boys,  intending  harm  to  no  one,  and  very 
attentive  to  strangers.  Information  upon  any 
subject  is  given  courteously ; and  when  satisfied 
of  your  own  gentlemanly  instincts  and  inten- 
tions they  will  do  any  thing  in  reason  to  serve 
you.  You  sit  with  them  at  table.  You  visit 
them  in  their  offices.  Yon  walk  about  their 
works.  They  make  no  stranger  of  you.  You 
take  them  as  you  find  them.  They  attempt 
neither  concealment  nor  apology.  The  good 
and  the  bad  in  them  are  equally  prominent. 
They  wish  for  the  comforts  and  refinements  of 
home  circles,  but  they  can  not  think  of  subject- 
ing their  wives  to  their  own  discomforts.  Ev- 
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ery  one  hopes  to  make  a speedy  fortune,  and 
take  it  away.  Meanwhile  they  are  running 
heavy  risks.  Men  are  fearful  mutual  tempters. 
Perhaps  the  evils  can  not  be  remedied.  But 
every  wife  and  sister  had  better  call  home  as 
often  as  practicable  their  beloved. 

Oil  City  once  more ! The  same  oily  city ! 

Southerly  lie  the  oil  regions  improved,  but 
rapidly  undergoing  trial : the  Lower  Alleghany, 
Dark  Hollow,  East  Sandy,  French  Creek,  the 
Clarion  River,  and  even  a creek  far  down  in  the 
bituminous  coal  regions,  above  the  coal  deposit. 
This  last,  if  a true  oil-field,  must  be  anew  ac- 
counted for.  Its  deposit  may  result  from  other 
causes  than  those  found  in  the  Chemung  Rocks. 
There  are  peculiarities  about  the  Virginia  oil- 
fields well  worth  notice;  and  if  oil  should  be 
found  in  Eastern  Kentucky  or  Tennessee  a ge- 
ologist would  not  be  surprised. 

There  in  the  future  science  will  hunt,  labor 
will  develop,  and  adventure  may  be  met. 


ALMOST  DIVORCED. 

/~kNE  wodld  not  guess  they  had  ever  a difference 
V_/  in  their  lives,  just  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Puffer 
jogging  along  comfortably  together  in  the  same 
straight-backed  green  wagon,  drawn  by  the  same 
pumpkin-and-milk  horse  which  took  them  home 
on  the  first  day  of  their  honey-moon;  or,  if  not 
the  very  same  horse,  one  precisely  like  it.  Nei- 
ther would  one  think  it  to  see  them  of  a Sun- 
day— he  in  his  sky-blue  swallow-tailed  coat,  and 
she  in  her  invisible  green  pongee  silk  and  very- 
visible  green  satin  bonnet,  sailing  off  like  a tug- 
boat towing  a full-rigged  schooner,  he  being  ex- 
ceeding spare,  and  she  being  exceeding  portly. 

And  yet  they  once  came  as  near  dissolving 
into  twain  again  as  one  flesh  ever  did.  No  one 
knows  of  it,  however,  excepting  Counselor  Sabin 
and  I ; and  now,  if  I tell  it  to  you,  you  are  by 
no  means  to  repeat  the  story. 

Long  and  long  before  Mrs.  Puffer  was  a 
fluffy  old  woman  in  caps  and  spectacles,  when 
she  was  instead  a plump,  apple-faced  girl,  with 
eyes  the  color  of  whortleberries  and  skin  the 
color  of  milk,  she  had  a way  very  taking  to  the 
youths  of  her  acquaintance — a way  of  which,  I 
discover,  she  and  her  coevals  by  no  means  se- 
cured the  monopoly ; for  truly  as  I write  I see, 
under  the  elm-tree  by  my  window,  a maiden, 
in  a line  of  descent  full  two  generations  later, 
standing  idly  enough  swinging  her  parasol  light- 
ly to  and  fro,  and  smiling  up  from  under  the 
green  ribbons  of  her  jockey  as  innocent  and  art- 
less as  a damask  rose ; and  I know,  as  sure  as 
sure  can  be,  that  every  careless  wave  and  mo- 
tion is  to  that  boy  beside  her — a being  with  hair 
parted  behind,  shining  with  oil,  and  with  no 
beard  worth  naming — as  the  twisting  of  a spider’s 
web  around  a tender-hearted  fly. 

But  I do  not  pity  his  weakness  in  letting  a 
bit  of  blue-eyed  calico  sway  him  back  and  forth 
as  lightly  as  she  does  her  spotted -handled  par- 
asol, because  I know  they  are  only  playing  at  a 
gpme  of  see-saw,  and  years  hence  Master  will 


be  up  and  Miss  will  be  down.  Then  it  will  be 
my  lady’s  turn  to  fetch  and  carry,  while  she  be- 
lieves a tender  word  and  a smile  make  amends 
for  every  thing. 

“Punctured  by  pins  and  tortured  by  fears,” 
yet  I rejoice  in  his  pangs  and  doubts,  for  the 
time  is  brief  enough.  I’ll  warrant  me  that  he 
plays  the  mouse  and  she  the  cat  in  their  story. 
So  also  I am  glad  in  my  heart  for  every  prick 
and  torment  the  whortleberries  and  milk  wrought 
upon  young  Puffer’s  callow  heart  while  he  was 
away  back  in  spencers  and  soap-locks ; because 
I am  positive  it  was  along  of  his  man’s  despot- 
ism and  love  of  self  that  I have  this  story  to  tell. 

There  came  a time  of  course  when,  having 
carded  and  spun  and  wove  and  made  her  twelve 
dozen  of  every  tiling  after  the  manner  of  the 
olden  time  princesses,  this  plump,  white-faced 
girl,  dressed  in  muslin,  heavily  embroidered  by 
her  own  crafty  fingers,  and  farther  decorated  by 
a wreath  of  apple-buds  and  wild  myrtle  upon  her 
hair — which  was  of  itself  like  a whole  bush  of 
whortleberries — in  the  presence  of  admiring  wit- 
nesses, was  made  Mistress  Puffer  by  a dignified, 
venerable  clergyman,  who  lived  in  the  times  when 
ministers  were  not  mere  men.  Thus  her  mar- 
riage had  the  grace  and  good  omen  of  being  a 
ceremony  in  which  solemnity  and  sanctity  im- 
pressively mingled.  And  Mrs.  Grundy,  who  by 
no  means  confines  herself  to  camp  and  court, 
affirmed'  there  had  never  been  a wedding  in 
Northumberland  which  promised  better;  though 
the  wretch  took  care  to  add,  with  a hypocritical 
sigh,  that  good  beginnings  make  sometimes  sor- 
riest endings.  The  wretch  was  right  too,  as  she 
most  frequently  is  in  measure,  for  of  a truth  the 
heaviest  tempests  sometimes  come  convoyed  by 
remarkably  bright  mornings. 

The  mother  of  mischief  is  no  bigger  than  a 
midge’s  wing;  and  let  me,  who  am  an  old  bird, 
tell  you,  young  aspirants  ^fter  the  holy  sacra- 
ment of  matrimony!  a little  secret  worth  a dozen 
dozen  of  love  powders  and  magic  potions.  Never 
for  any  consideration,  as  you  value  your  domestic 
bliss,  intimate  by  word,  look,  or  gesture,  that  the 
lord  of  you — modest  man— is,  may,  can,  must, 
or  will  be  in  the  wrong  upon  any  possible  occa- 
sion. Believe  heartily  in  the  perfection  of  his 
attributes  if  you  arc  able  to;  such  an  annihila- 
tion of  your  judgment  and  common  sense  will 
make  you  more  comfortable,  doubtless,  although 
it  is  not  totally  essential.  The  appearance,  how- 
ever, if  not  the  reality,  most  certainly  is;  there- 
fore, in  either  event,  die  and  give  no  sign.  Un- 
fortunately for  Mistress  Puffer,  but  fortunately 
for  the  story,  she  lived  too  long  ago  to  have  the 
| benefit  of  my  large  experience  and  ready  benevo- 
lence, and  so  of  her  own  knowledge  she  must 
find, 

44  Alai,  how  easily  things  go  wrong!*' 

Springs  and  summers  and  autumns  and  win- 
ters had  followed  one  another  in  monotonous 
level,  each  bearing  its  burden  of  cares  and  la- 
bors : house-cleaning  and  planting,  butter  and 
hay  making,  harvesting  and  fruit-drying,  sled- 
ding and  sewing ; then  the  same  round  of  toil- 
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some  duties  over  again  and  again,  until  Mistress 
Puffer  was  a wife  of  so  many  years  that  she  had 
long  answered  to  her  matronly  name  with  no 
more  blushings  and  sweet  shyness,  but  as  though 
she  had  been  born  to  it ; until  she  went  on  mak- 
ing her  soap  and  cider  apple-sauce  with  sedate- 
ness and  unction,  as  if  she  had  always  regarded 
these  commonplaces  the  destined  sphere  and 
elected  end  of  woman  (as  mayhap  she  had); 
and  as  if  she  had  never,  no,  never,  in  her  wild- 
est days,  gone  from  her  chamber  to  a merry- 
making by  way  of  window  aud  shed-roof  instead 
of  the  stairs;  being,  you  see,  too  generous  to 
disappoint  her  fellows,  and  too  thoughtful  to 
run  any  risk  of  disturbing  the  repose  of  her  pa- 
rents, who,  themselves  no  longer  young,  had  a 
strait-laced  notion  that  every  body  ought  to  be 
sleepy  by  nine  o’clock. 

But  all  this  time  while  she  was  growing  mat- 
ter-of-fact .and  portly,  in  the  midst  of  the  bak- 
ings and  brewings,  the  washings  and  stitchings, 
a little  cloud  no  bigger  than  a man’s  hand  had 
arisen  in  her  horizon,  and  was  slowly  over- 
spreading the  zenith.  At  least  not  much  big- 
ger : to  be  explicit,  it  was  just  the  size  and  took 
the  form  of  a milk-pail. 

“I  wish,  husband,  you  would  not  milk  in 
the  strainer-pail.  . I don’t  think  it  is  a neat 
practice,  because  dirt  is  liable  to  get  into  the 
strainer  that  way.  Besides,  it  isn’t  necessary ; 
you  can  milk  in  the  other  pail  and  pour  into 
that  just  as  well  for  aught  I see,”  said  Mistress 
Puffer. 

Possibly  Mistress  P.  had  a fault;  if  so,  it 
was  the  fault  of  saying  too  much.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  possibly  Mr.  P.  had  a fault ; if  so,  it 
was  the  fault  of  saying  too  little.  One  might 
think  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  distinguished 
eaters,  Jack  Sprat  and  his  wife,  these  opposite 
imperfections  would  prove  mightily  harmonious 
in  their  meeting ; but  not  so.  Talking  too  lit- 
tle is,  of  the  twain,  though  less  oppressively  tire- 
some, I think  fraught  more  heavily  with  evil ; 
for  if  a person  will  not  speak  how  is  one  to  know 
wherein  and  wherefor  an  offense  arises,  and 
haste  to  make  due  apology  and  reparation  ? So 
while  the  talking  partner  is  rattling  on  in  all 
innocence,  the  silent  partner  is  brooding  over 
some  unmeaning  slip  of  the  unconscious  tongue. 

Thus  his  wife  had  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Puffer  had  any  reason  for 
preferring  to  milk  in  the  strainer-pail.  Possi- 
bly he  had ; one  which  would  have  amply  con- 
tented the  mistress,  who  was  by  no  means  an 
unreasonable  dame.  But  being,  like  his  fel- 
low-beards, mightily  autocratic,  he  considered 
that  his  doing  it  should  be  sufficient  proof  of  the 
desirableness  of  a thing;  although,  being,  like 
them,  also  fallible,  this  was  not  always  a true 
test ; and  the  dame,  who  was  a woman  of  com- 
mon feminine  sagacity — I claim  no  more — 
knew  it. 

Therefore  the  pail  came  in  next  evening  bear- 
ing the  usual  unmistakable  indications  of  hav- 
ing been  within  the  forbidden  palings  of  the 
stable ; but  not  accompanied  by  the  grace  of  a 


l simple  apology,  which  so  easily — especially  wo- 
manward — covereth,  like  charity,  a multitude 
of  sins.  Now  you  and  I know  that  if  Mistress 
Puffer  had  not  attained  to  a sufficient  degree  of 
sanctification  so  that  she  took  the  offending  pail 
with  a heart  serene  as  a summer  morning,  as 
doubtless  was  her  bounden  duty,  yet  she  ought 
most  surely  to  have  taken  it  with  a saintly  smile, 
and  quietly  do  the  best  she  could  toward  making 
bad  better  with  a cloth  strainer.  But  you  re- 
member her  besetting  fault  was  an  overflow  of 
words,  so,  not  content  with  having  entered  a 
remonstrance,  she  must  needs  enter  another. 

Still  no  apology  or  reply,  but  a look  of  stolid 
indifference  upon  the  countenance  of  her  legal 
head,  which  presented  as  much  expression  as  a 
pair  of  tongs  or  an  ironing-table.  So,  detecting 
no  sign  of  attention,  the  dame  added  line  upon 
line  and  precept  upon  precept,  until  at  last,  the 
legal  head  getting  exasperated  out  of  his  de- 
fensive and  offensive  silence — as  you  have  seen 
mosquitoes  drive  a dog  from  his  corner — opened 
his  mouth,  and,  in  a voice  no  smoother  than 
oil,  spoke  to  the  effect  that  a milk-pail  was  a 
small  matter  to  waste  so  much  breath  and  feel- 
ing upon.  The  tone,  more  than  the  words, 
came  like  a dividing-knife  upon  Mistress  Puf- 
fer’s last  sentence,  leaving  one  half  forever  un- 
said, and  the  other  half,  which  would  bear  dwell- 
ing upon  and  repetition  no  better  than  other 
wasp-stings,  constantly  ringing  in  her  cars.  She 
felt  somewhat  blameworthy  ahd  self-disgusted ; 
for  it  is  rare  indeed  that  any  act  shows  out  quite 
without  flaw  to  the  actor,  when  in  stern  and 
conscientious  review ; but  neither  did  she  love 
her  husband  very  much  for  half  a day. 

Ah!  what,  indeed,  is  a milk-pail  to  waste 
feeling  upon ! What,  in  itself  considered,  was 
the  bit  of  fruit  plucked  and  eaten  in  the  Garden 
centuries  ago  ? For  my  own  part  I must  say  I 
never  saw  any  inconsistency  in  the  quarrel  of 
children  over  a grasshopper  as  sufficient  first 
cause  for  the  Shawnese  and  Delaware  tribes 
meeting  in  deadly  combat ; that  is,  if  any  ob- 
ject is  worth  fighting  for.  It  is  the  principle 
of  the  thing,  don’t  you  see?  And,  if  a person 
is  disagreeably  inclined,  a clover  blossom  or  a 
cambric  needle  may  serve  to  show  up  his  ugli- 
ness as  well  as  any  thing. 

Not  being  then  sociably  impelled  by  quite  the 
usual  warmth  of  affectionate  feeling  toward  her 
husband,  and  conscious,  also,  that  she  had  al- 
ready said  too  much,  Mistress  Puffer  entered 
hereupon  a long-projected  and  often-attempted 
reform.  She  did  not  talk  much  for  two  days ; 
and  the  partner  of  her  sorrows,  inferring  that  she 
was  sulking  — upon  one  of  the  rare  occasions 
when  he  waxed  confidential — told  her  so.  This 
misconception  did  not  tend  to  a healthy  healing 
of  the  wound,  and,  long  after  it  was  apparently 
closed  and  forgotten,  there  remained  yet  a pain 
and  sensitiveness  where  it  had  been. 

Having  shown  you  whence  the  cloud  arose, 
and  in  what  manner  the  first  rain  fell,  you  can 
imagine  how  it  pattered  down,  drop  by  drop, 
into  the  pelting,  comfortless  shower. 
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“I’ve  been  thinking,  perhaps,  you  would  be 
full  as  happy  by  yourself : you  with  your  things, 
and  I with  mine.  I can’t  seem  to  please  you 
nohow,”  said  Mr.  Puffer  at  last,  in  a passionless 
tone. 

Just  as  though  he  had  ever  tried  to  please 
her ! — as  though  he  had  ever  any  thought  ex- 
cepting to  mould  her,  and  every  body  else  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  into  a fac-simile  of 
himself,  angle  for  angle,  hump  for  hump,  and 
wrinkle  for  wrinkle.  Though,  as  for  that,  this 
is  only  what  we  qre  all  continually  trying  to  do, 
more  or  less,  to  our  fellows ; and  joy  to  us  that 
we  do  not  spoil  the  world  by  succeeding ! 

These  cold-blooded  words,  from  which  every 
drop  of  manifest  feeling  had  been  carefully  wrung 
before  leaving  the  heart,  fell  with  a sickening, 
paralyzing  weight  upon  Mistress  Puffer’s  brain ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  dumb  despair  and  self-re- 
proachful misgivings  she  was  almost  frightened 
to  feel  a certain  relief.  Now  they  were  likely 
to  be  loosened  she  perceived  how  heavy  and 
galling  they  had  been ; those  chains  which  are  of 
roses  and  lilies  while  they  are  welcome,  and  of 
unwrought  iron  as  soon  as  we  weary  of  them. 

“I  think  you  are  right.  I think  we  shall  be 
happier  apart,”  replied  Mrs.  Puffer,  after  ten 
minutes’  silence. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  a year  the  husband 
and  wife  had  been  fully  agreed,  and  it  was  the 
beginning  of  better  days.  Courage ! The  sun- 
shine is  coming ; but  before  we  see  the  bow  of 
promise  there  must  be,  to  bring  out  its  vivid 
brightness,  a cloud  of  exceeding  blackness. 

The  day  wore  on ; the  husband  husked  corn, 
and  the  wife  darned  his  stockings,  and  put  new 
sleeves  into  his  old  shirts,  because,  poor  man ! 
there  would  be  no  one  to  do  these  things  for  him 
by-and-by.  At  evening,  when  the  fire  was  crack- 
ling up  the  broad  black  chimney,  and  a blazing 
pine-knot  was  flooding  the  low  wainscoted  kitchen 
with  homely  cheerfulness,  throwing  off  sparkles 
of  light  from  piled-up  pans  upon  the  dresser- 
shelves,  and  making  the  dust-pan,  hanging  on 
its  nail  behind  the  pantry  door,  shine  like  a first- 
class  Koh-i-noor ; when  the  dog  lay  curled  upon 
the  hearth,  a brindled  mass  of  embodied  com- 
fort, Mr.  Puffer  sat  mending  a harness  at  one 
side  of  the  pine-knot,  and  dog  and  Mrs.  Puffer 
sat  at  the  other  knitting  a new  heel  upon  a de- 
fective sock.  There  was  an  appropriateness  in 
the  accident  of  sitting  separated  by  the  brindled 
Bose ; for  the  dog-family  had  been,  indeed,  one 
of  the  chief  promoters  of  domestic  schism. 

Mistress  Puffer,  as  it  happened,  doted  on  cats 
and  detested  dogs,  while  master  approved  of 
dogs  and  despised  cats.  So  it  always  fell  out 
the  playful,  purring  kittens  which  mistress  pos- 
sessed herself  of,  and  loved  with  all  her  heart, 
invariably  disappeared,  sudden  and  untimely,  like 
Bluebeard’s  wives ; while  a great,  lazy  glutton 
of  a dog  perpetually  fattened  and  grew  insolent 
without  let  or  hindrance,  being  always  eating, 
always  underfoot,  and  always  barking  distract- 
edly at  passing  travelers. 

The  group  sat  thus  upon  the  evening  of  that 


fateful  day,  making  a pleasant  picture  of  domes- 
tic happiness ; but  one,  alas ! which  was  not 
founded  upon  fact. 

“I’ve  been  thinking  whether  or  no  Lawyer 
Sabin  wouldn’t  be  as  good  a hand  as  we  can  get 
to  help  about  dividing  up  the  stuff,”  said  Mr. 
Puffer,  presently,  trying  to  put  a waxed-end 
through  an  awl  hole. 

“Yes,  I should  call  him  as  good  a choice  as 
any.  He  is  a man  of  excellent  judgment  and 
prudence,  and  he  isn’t  of  the  telling  kind,  who 
would  be  likely  to  blab  all  the  particulars  to 
every  body,”  replied  Mistress  Puffer. 

This  was  the  second  point  of  agreement.  * 

Then  followed  a long  silence,  filled  only  by 
the  crackling  of  the  fire,  the  heavy  ticking  of 
the  gaunt  eight-day  clock,  and  the  snoring  of 
Bose.  It  was  not  until  the  clock  had  ticked 
half  an  hour  from  time  into  eternity  that  the 
Good-man  spoke  again. 

‘ * I calculate  it  will  be  your  best  way  to  take 
your  part  and  go  up  to  your  brother’s.  William 
will  be  glad  enough  of  you  for  a housekeeper, 
for  he  has  had  to  get  along  most  any  way  since 
his  wife  died.” 

“Yes,  I expect  I can  be  a help  to  William,” 
replied  Mrs.  P.,  for  the  third  time  harmonizing. 
“ But  what  do  you  lay  out  to  do  for  a house- 
keeper?” 

“Well,  I am  counting  on  making  a ’shift 
somehow  with  mother’s  help,”  returned  Mr.  1\, 
drawing  up  his  waxed  thread. 

Now  the  mother  was  an  infirm  old  body  not 
over-neat  or  energetic  at  the  best,  and  Mrs.  P.’s 
heart  began  to  swell  with  pity ; but  of  course  it 
was  not  for  her  to  object  or  dictate,  so  she  only 
knit  the  faster,  knowing  well  there  would  be 
sore  need. 

“I  want  to  finish  out  my  corn  to-morrow. 
What  supposing  we  ride  up  to  Sabin’s  the  day 
after  and  settle  up  the  matter  ?”  suggested  Mr. 
Puffer,  when  the  clock  struck  nine. 

“Two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten,”  responded  the 
dame,  counting  her  stitches.  “I  don’t  know 
but  that  time  will  suit  me  as  well  as  any.  I 
have  been  laying  out  to  make  up  the  quinces  to- 
morrow, and  then  you  need  a new  frpek,  you 
know;  but  I guess  I can  fetch  them  both  to- 
morrow.” 

There  was  a shade  of  sadness  in  her  tone,  for 
she  was  morally  sure  Mother  Puffer  would  let 
the  preserves  mould  or  ferment  or  come  to  ruin 
in  some  unhousewifely  way,  and  she  was  think- 
ing, too,  of  the  rags  to  be  in  the  blue  woolen 
frock.  But  then  it  was  not  worth  while  to  show 
any  such  feeling;  so,  just  to  testify  to  her  light- 
hearted indifference,  she  began  to  sing  softly  to 
herself  while  she  bound  off  the  heel ; meantime 
the  husband,  from  his  side  of  the  dog,  could  but 
confess  the  sound  of  her  voice  was  much  more 
musical  than  his  mother’s  asthmatic  breathing. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Puffer  were 
astir  long  before  light,  for  they  had  a busy  day 
before  them.  Mr.  Puffer  husked  out  his  corn 
and  ate  his  meals,  which  happened  to  be  of  his 
favorite  kinds  of  food,  in  his  usual  heavy  silence ; 
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and  Mrs.  P. — well  I am  afraid  Mrs.  P.,  though 
she  bustled  about  with  a great  show  of  cheerful 
activity,  mingled  a few  pitying  tears  with  the 
beef-brine  she  was  scalding,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  pat  Bose  once  or  twice,  and  feel  a thrill 
of  affection  for  him  in  her  capacious  heart  when 
he  looked  up  with  a wag  of  delight. 

But  the  busy  hours  of  the  October  day  hast- 
ened to  spend  themselves,  and  quite  too  soon 
the  old  skeleton  clock  pounded  out  nine  of  the 
evening  again. 

4 4 Do  you  lay  out  to  be  ready  for  to  go  to  the 
Squire’s  to-morrow?”  asked  Mr.  Puffer  at  last, 
finding  Mrs.  Puffer  would  not  speak  according 
to  her  wont  and  save  him  the  trouble  of  opening 
his  mouth. 

44Ye-cs,  I suppose  so,”  returned  that  lady, 
reluctantly ; 44 1 rather  thought  whether  or  no  I 
shouldn’t  manage  to  spin  up  that  little  handful 
of  rolls  into  stocking  yam ; then  the  pickle- vine- 
gar needs  scalding  over ; and  I do  suppose  your 
winter  flannels  ought  by  good  rights  to  have  an 
overhauling;  but  somehow  the  time  has  slipped 
away,  and  I haven’t  seemed  to  accomplish  half  I 
meant  to.  The  fact  is,  there  is  always  some- 
thing to  be  done  in  a house,  and  I don’t  know 
but  I am  as  ready  as  I shall  be.  Your  mother 
will  keep  up  things  the  best  she  can,  I’ve  no 
doubt ; but  the  poor  old  woman  is  rather  wheezy 
and  shaky,  and  she  can’t  do  as  she  could  once.” 

As  a reply  was  not  strictly  necessary,  of  course 
Mr.  Puffer  made  none,  but  there  was  an  answer- 
ing 44  Amen”  deep  down  in  his  heart,  which  was 
the  fourth  time  they  two  had  found  a point  of 
agreement. 

That  night  Mistress  Puffer  could  not  sleep 
for  thinking  how  every  thing  about  her  well- 
ordered  house  would  go  speedily  and  surely  to 
rack  and  ruin  under  the  thriftlessness  of  mad- 
am the  mother.  Neither  could  master  sleep  for 
thinking,  selfish  soul!  of  the  same.  But  I will 
do  him  the  credit  of  admitting  that  mingled  with 
personal  bewailings  was  a degree  of  pity  for  the 
life  of  slavish  toil  which  awaited  his  late  help- 
meet at  her  brother’s  house,  where  there  was,  be- 
sides, a possible  chance  that  she  might  be  at  any 
time  supplanted  by  a new  sister-in-law. 

So  upon  the  next  morning  the  husband  and 
wife  drove  over  to  Counselor  Sabin’s  in  the  high- 
backed  green  wagon  with  the  pumpkin-and- 
milk  horse — heartily  agreeing,  fifthly,  in  pity 
for  each  other. 

44  Ye-es,  ye-es ! As  I understand  it,  you  two 
wish  to  divide  your  joint  possessions  and  go  each 
your  way,  without  any  formal  public  divorce- 
ment. Wa-al,  wa-al ; let  us  see,  let  us  see!” 
said  Squire  Sabin,  referring  to  a paper  which  he 
had  already  filled  with  minutes.  14  Five  cows ; 
what  will  you  do  about  them  ? — make  beef  of 
one  and  divide  the  meat,  hey  ?” 

44  No,  I would  not  consent  to  that  It  is  my 
choice;  he  has  three  cows;  he  will  find  more 
use  for  them  than  I shall,  being  that  two  cows 
make  nothing  of  a dairy  by  themselves ; while 
my  share,  be  it  less  or  more,  will  work  right  in 
with  my  brother’s,  ” put  in  the  good  dame. 


44 1 shan’t  agree  to  any  such  division.  If  I 
find  I need  more  cows  I can  buy  them ; and  I 
am  not  willing  she  should  go  away  empty-hand- 
ed. She  won’t  find  she  has  got  any  too  much 
to  make  herself  comfortable  with  the  most  she 
can  have,”  returned  he. 

Thus  they  now  began  to  disagree  again. 

44 1 am  willing  for  any  thing  which  is  fair, 
but  I sha’n’t  consent  to  such  a one-sided  divid- 
ing off  as  he  speaks  of.  I mean  to  take  a rea- 
sonable view,  and  I want  he  should  do  the  same ; 
and  he  knows,  if  he  looks  at  the  matter  candid- 
ly, that  he  will  find  more  use  for  three  cows  than 
I shall.  So  there  is  no  good  in  multiplying 
words  about  it,  for  I sha’n’t  come  back  of'  what 
I have  said!”  protested  Mistress  Puffer,  res- 
olutely. 

44  Hu-raph ! If  you  can  not  agree  to  live  to- 
gether, you  must  agree  to  separate,  you  know,” 
interposed  the  lawyer,  who  testifies  that  conten- 
tion of  mutual  concession  may  be  as  difficult  to 
settle  satisfactorily  as  strife  of  mutual  greed. 

Silenced,  but  not  convinced,  Good-man  Puffer 
held  his  peace  hereupon,  while  he  inwardly  re- 
flected that  all  the  Good-wife  said  could  not  pre- 
vent his  driving  this  bone  of  contention — the 
third  cow— over  to  her  brother’s  barn  in  due 
season.  So  he  allowed  her  face  to  glow  with 
satisfied  triumph  without  any  further  protest. 

But  passing  down  along  Squire  Sabin’s  list, 
the  swine  proved  quite  as  unmanageable  in  their 
turn  as  the  kine. 

4 4 1 have  no  notion  of  taking  the  fat  hog  and 
one  of  the  little  pigs.  What  can  I do,  I should 
like  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  with  such  a pile 
of  meat  ? And  when  you  have  fed  that  porker 
up  to  this  time,  and  thought  so  much  of  him,  I 
sha’n’t  hear  a word  to, taking  him,  any  way. 
Now  that  is  so!”  affirmed  the  Good-wife. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Good-man  was  equally 
decided.  “Mother  couldn’t  try  up  the  fat  into 
lard  and  take  care  of  the  meat,  if  we  kept  it; 
and  the  pork  is  worth  as  much  for  her  to  sell  as 
it  is  to  me,”  he  said. 

44 Ye-es!  Wa-al,  I would  suggest  that,  as 
you  two  can’t  seem  to  agree  even  to  disagree, 
you  make  a compromise.  Mrs.  Puffer  had  the 
matter  of  the  cows  her  own  way ; suppose,  then, 
Mr.  Puffer  suits  himself  in  the  pig  question  ?” 
interposed  the  counselor,  mending  his  pen  for  a 
fresh  start. 

“Come,  now,  that  is  no  more  than  fair!” 
assented  Mr.  Puffer;  although,  of  course,  the 
arrant  hypocrite  was  all  the  time  conscious  in 
his  inmost  heart — and  outmost,  too,  for  that 
matter — that  he  had  never  for  a moment  intend- 
ed to  abide  by  the  decision  of  good  Mrs.  P.  in 
the  last  dispute.  Therein  you  see  a silent  part- 
ner has  an  advantage  in  an  argument ; for  good 
Mrs.  P.  herself,  having  no  power  of  knowing  this 
mental  reservation,  was  obliged  reluctantly  to 
concede. 

Thus,  inch  by  inch,  and  animal  by  animal, 
they  fought  their  way  through  the  live-stock ; 
and  coming  after  a tedious  while  to  the  personal 
property,  found  that  to  be  even  more  refractory. 
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“ He  must  have  two  bed-quilts  and  two  pairs 
of  sheets  to  my  one.  I sha’n’t  give  my  consent 
to  any  thing  else  ; for  his  mother  is  getting  too 
old  and  feeble  for  quilting,  and  weaving,  and 
the  like  of  that  work,”  affirmed  the  Good-wife, 
with  cheerful  benevolence. 

“Of  course  I sha’n’t  take  her  setting-out, 
and  she  needn’t  propose  it!”  protested  Good- 
man. 

Mrs.  P.  opened  her  mouth  with  a face  which 
evidenced  a burst  of  words  as  clearly  as  ever  a 
black  cloud  betokened  a burst  of  rain. 

“ You  needn’t  say  a word  for  nor  against.  I 
tell  you  I won’t  hear  to  it,  even  if  you  run  out 
a case  as  long  and  as  strong  as  the  Moral  Law !” 
added  her  lord,  with  unusual  fervor. 

“H-m-m!  ye-es ! Wa-al,  wa-al,  my  advice 
to  you  two  good  people  is,  seeing  you  can  not 
agree  to  separate,  to  get  into  your  wagon  and 
ride  home  together,”  said  wise  Counselor  Sabin, 
at  last,  cleaning  his  pen  upon  his  hair  and  twist- 
ing the  paper  of  minutes  into  a cigar-lighter. 

The  good  people  were  finally  persuaded  to 
follow  this  advice,  which  proved  the  soundest 
he  ever  gave ; and  paying  the  price  of  the  fat- 
ted swine  for  it  they  clambered  into  the  high- 
backed  wagon  and  rode  off,  with  a joint  feeling 
of  conscious  relief,  yet  too  shame-faced  to  speak 
during  the  whole  distance  home. 

When  they  arrived  there  Bose  came  running 
to  the  end  of  the  lane  which  led  to  the  house  to 
give  them  a gruff  bark  of  welcome,  and  Mrs.  P.’s 
heart  warmed  with  pleasure.  She  even  stopped 
to  pat  him  and  call  him  a nice  fellow  upon  her 
way  into  the  porch  in  full  view  of  Mr.  Puffer, 
who  felt  grateful  to  the  very  tips  of  his  callous 
fingers  for  this  unwonted  token  of  friendliness, 
while  Bose  jumped  and  frisked  awkwardly 
around,  whining  with  delight.  Then  she  dis- 
appeared through  the  doorway  into  the  kitch- 
en ; and  when  she  saw  the  homely  room  and 
its  furniture  looking  so  familiar  and  kindly,  as 
they,  in  their  way,  gave  a mute  welcome  home 
again  to  their  mistress,  she  sat  down  in  her  old 
splint  rocking-chair  and  had  a hearty  cry.  Then 
she  brushed  away  her  tears,  which  were  by  no 
pieans  bitter  ones,  and  raked  open  the  very  coals 
upon  the  stone  hearth  which  she  had  covered 
so  carefully  before  leaving  the  room  forever,  as 
she  believed,  hung  the  tea-kettle  upon  the  crane, 
and  drew  out  the  table  for  supper. 

So  when  the  husband  came  in  from  unhar- 
nessing the  horse  and  feeding  the  cows  and  pigs, 
instead  of  the  dreary  stillness  he  had  been  bar- 
gaining for  he  found  the  room  alive  with  warmth 
and  cheeriness.  The  fragrance  of  new-made 
tea  mingled  with  that  of  stewed  poaches  and 
broiling  beef,  which  sputtered  a pleasant  sort 
of  accompaniment  to  the  humming  tea-kettle ; 
while  the  Good-wife,  with  a satisfied  face,  was 
putting  a plate  of  smoking-hot  fiap-jacks,  but- 
tered, and  sugared,  and  quartered,  upon  the  ta- 
ble, and  singing  as  blithe  and  light  of  heart  as 
a May  bird.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  weak-mind- 
ed woman  had  been  actually  kissing,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  the  clumsy  old  rolling-pin,  which, 


from  its  rough  finish,  had  been  to  her  like  a 
thistle  in  the  shoe  for  years. 

“ Well,  wife,  this  seems  like  getting  home 
again  after  a long  journey,”  said  Mr.  Puffer, 
warming  his  hands  and  his  heart  also  at  the 
blaze,  and  looking  about  with  a smile  upon  his 
face  which  quite  transfigured  it. 

And  so  it  was.  Madam  the  mother  came 
indeed  with  her  asthma  and  her  palsy,  but  it 
was  only  to  sit  in  the  easiest  chair  in  the  warm- 
est corner.  A hungry  gray  cat  appeared  also 
very  mysteriously,  which  Mrs.  Puffer  tried  at 
first  to  drive  away,  but  which  Mr.  Puffer  treat- 
ed like  Vico,  which,  seen  too  oft,  is  first  en- 
dured, then  pitied,  then  embraced. 

So  having  found  betimes,  as  many  a married 
pair  has  found  too  late,  alas ! that  however  dif- 
ficult union  may  be,  disunion  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult and  hazardous,  they  have  jogged  up  and 
down  so  comfortably  together  that,  to  see  them 
now,  one  would  never  suspect,  as  I said  at  first, 
they  had  ever  been  of  diverse  minds  upon  any 
subject. 


A VISIT  TO  THE  ENGLISH 
COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

ONE  never  tires  of  wandering  through  West- 
minster Abbey.  Though  you  go  among 
the  sombre  and  stately  chapels  ever  so  often, 
each  last  visit  discovers  something  which  you 
have  not  remarked  before.  There  is  food  for 
contemplation  on  every  hand.  Each  stone  and 
aisle  speaks  to  us  as  from  out  of  the  past.  An 
American  there  stands  among  those  who  were 
kings  over  his  ancestors — among  the  poets  and 
statesmen  who  immortalized  the  common  lan- 
guage— among  the  generals  who  fought  for  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  common 
fountain  of  our  descent.  An  American  lawyer 
is  especially  attracted  by  the  community  of  pos- 
session between  the  two  countries  in  the  fame 
and  works  of  the  great  who  slumber  there.  For 
all%&bout  him  lie  the  remains  of  those  master- 
spirits who  laid  the  foundation  and  added  the 
elaborate  fabric  of  that  Common  Law  to  which 
American  as  well  as  English  jurisprudence  yields 
homage  and  precedence.  There  stands  the  no- 
ble statue  of  Mansfield,  sitting  in  judicial  robes, 
and  seeming  from  mute  marble  to  dispense  liv- 
ing law.  There  repose  Somers  and  Hardwicke 
and  Eldon  and  Romilly,  the  chieftains  of  the 
old  forum,  whose  words  are  the  daily  law  in  ev- 
ery court  through  both  countries.  I found  my- 
self one  day  meditating  by  the  side  of  these  ven- 
erable graves,  when  the  thought  struck  me  that 
a visit  to  the  scenes  of  these  great  men’s  labors, 
and  a comparison  between  them  and  those  who 
in  the  present  fill  their  places,  would  be  full  of 
interest. 

I directed  my  steps  to  the  Newr  Palace  Yard, 
opposite  the  Abbey,  and  thence  was  directed 
through  the  confusion  and  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
which  betokened  the  presence  of  Parliament,  to 
the  halls  of  the  Courts  of  Justice.  My  atten- 
tion wns  called  to  a lofty  portal  in  one  cornet 
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of  the  Square,  where  there  was  a perpetual  in- 
gress and  egress  of  people,  and  there  I entered 
among  the  rest  I was  standing  in  a vast  hall, 
which  seemed  to  be  a sort  of  vestibule,  leading 
to  the  chambers  of  the  courts  and  to  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  A ponderous  oaken 
roof,  elaborately  carved  in  ancient  style,  first 
attracted  my  notice.  All  around  the  compar- 
atively bare  wall  I observed  the  figure  of  the 
white  hart,  which  told  me  that  it  was  built 
in  the  time  of  the  Plantagcnets.  A glance 
at  the  upper  or  south  end  of  the  hall  reveal- 
ed a window  glorious  for  its  bright  illumina- 
tion, its  richness  and  variety  of  tint,  and  the 
harmony  and  beauty  of  its  effect.  There  were 
emblazoned  the  heraldic  bearings  of  all  the 
kings,  with  their  lions  rampant , their  presump- 
tuous fleurs-de-lis,  their  heroic  symbols  of  the 
Garter,  and  their  jeweled  coronets  with  vari- 
colored plumes.  A broad  marble  staircase 
mounted  beneath  the  window  to  a platform, 
whence  two  smaller  ones,  this  to  the  right,  that 
to  the  left,  led  the  way  to  the  Peers  and  Com- 
mons and  the  royal  apartments. 

Notwithstanding  the  dignity  of  the  general 
effect,  I supposed  this  hall  to  be  merely  the  ves- 
tibule which  introduced  me  to  the  chambers  of 
the  palace.  I was  startled  when  I heard  a guide 
glibly  relating  to  a pair  of  wide-eyed  and  open- 
mouthed  strangers  what  great  events  had  taken 
place  on  this  spot.  I was  in  famous  Westmin- 
ster Hall.  Here,  then,  that  wise  and  warlike 
monarch,  Edward  the  First,  had  feasted  and  ca- 
roused with  his  hardy  old  barons  at  the  time  of 
his  coronation — a merry  example  readily  fol- 
lowed by  each  of  his  successors.  Here  quaint 
Archbishop  Chicheley,  astounding  hi$  hearers 
by  the  novel  text,  “ Vox  populi,  vox  Dei,”  had 
declared  the  expulsion  of  the  weak  and  per- 
secuted Edward  the  Second  from  the  throne. 
Here  the  third  Edward,  exultant  in  the  con- 
quest of  two  kingdoms,  had  entertained  in 
princely  profusion  his  kingly  prisoners,  David 
of  Scotland  and  John  of  France.  Here  Rich- 
ard the  Second  celebrated  his  accession,  and 
heard  the  sentence  of  his  downfall.  Here 
Charles  the  First  had  heard  his  accusation  and 
received  his  sentence.  Here  Cromwell,  sitting 
on  a high  throne  of  state,  his  frame  enveloped 
in  a splendid  robe  of  purple  velvet,  and  holding 
in  either  hand  a sceptre  of  gold  and  a Bible, 
was  hailed  Lord  Protector ; and  here,  too,  with- 
in three  years  after,  his  ghastly  head  was  lifted 
on  a pole  and  placed  in  a conspicuous  niche, 
amidst  the  execrations  of  the  multitude. 

But  courts  of  justice  having  no  sympathy  with 
the  sentiment  of  strangers,  obviously  would  con- 
clude their  sitting  if  I did  not  pursue  my  imme- 
diate object  of  visiting  them ; so  I proceeded  up 
the  hall  with  accelerated  step.  My  attention 
was  drawn  to  a large  placard,  posted  obtrusively 
on  the  wall,  and  on  reading  it  I found  it  to  be 
of  direct  service  to  me.  These  were  its  con- 
tents : “ House  of  Lords.  The  House  will  sit  to 
consider  the  appeal  in  the  case  of  Waters  vs. 
M‘Kenrick  this  afternoon  at  two  o’clock.”  It 


is  known  that  the  House  of  Lords  sits  in  cases 
of  final  appeal  from  the  courts  of  common  law; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  judicial 
House  is  in  reality  identical  with  the  political 
House.  Only  those  peers  attend  in  a judicial 
capacity  who  have  either  been  judges  or  chan- 
cellors, or  who  have  been  distinguished  for  being 
learned  and  interested  in  legal  subjects.  *' 

I formed  a hasty  plan  of  first  visiting  the  high- 
est court,  and  thence  descending  in  the  scale  of 
dignity,  as  I might  not  have  opportunity  to 
visit  all.  As  I entered  the  corridor  which  leads 
to  the  new  chamber  of  the  Peers  I was  forci- 
bly struck  by  the  contrast  which  it  afforded  to 
the  ancient  hall  I had  just  left.  Every  thing 
was  new,  fresh,  and  brilliant.  On  either  side 
were  stately  statues  of  the  greatest  English  cele- 
brities, and  it  was  interesting  to  gaze  upon  the 
athletic  form  and  open  countenance  of  Fox,  the 
majestic  attitude  of  Chatham,  the  proud  and  dis- 
dainful air  of  Pitt,  the  ardent  eagerness  of  Grat- 
tan, and  the  judicial  gravity  of  Mansfield.  The 
inner  corridor  revealed  lively  frescoes  of  historic- 
al events,  among  which  } was  especially  struck 
with  King  Charles’s  funeral,  the  embarkation 
of  a Puritan  family,  and  the  parting  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Russell  before  hisk  execution.  * 

Out  of  this  opened  an  octagon  ante-chamber 
of  elaborate  finish,  whence  one  immediately  en- 
tered the  House  of  Peers  near  the  throne.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  in  London  strikes  one  as  so  high- 
ly illustrative  of  the  material  glory  of  English 
royalty  as  does  this  noble  chamber,  dazzling 
the  eye  with  its  almost  excessive  blaze  of  gild- 
ing and  splendid  drapery;  leading  the  imagina- 
tion to  the  days  of  chivalry  and  kingly  pomp 
with  its  emblazonry  of  symbols  and  heraldic  il- 
lustrations, with  its  portraits  of  sovereigns  upon 
the  tinted  windows,  its  mosaics  of  Italian  handi- 
craft, its  lofty  canopy  of  state,  beneath  which 
stands  the  throne,  so  glittering  as  to  be  painful 
to  behold ; recalling  the  renowned  scenes  of  En- 
glish history  and  tradition  by  frescoes  many  in 
number  and  vivid  in  execution ; and  lifting  the 
mind  to  the  higher  regions  of  allegory  by  repre- 
sentations of  the  guardians  of  the  national  safety 
and  honor — Religion,  Law,  and  Mercy. 

On  a square  red  cushion,  which  is  far-famed 
by  the  name  of  “ the  woolsack,”  but  which*  is  in 
fact  a very  ordinary-looking  article  of  furniture, 
sat  the  august  personage  who  ranks  in  dignity 
third  after  the  royal  family,  who  has  the  some- 
what impossible  office  of  keeping  the  King’s  con- 
science, and  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  guardian 
of  helplessness  and  the  protector  of  innocence 
throughout  the  realm.  The  Chancellor  usually 
sits  with  his  back  to  the  throne,  and  facing  the 
Peers  and  the  desk ; but  on  this  occasion  he  sat 
looking  toward  the  throne.  A small  box,  like 
one  of  our  witness-boxes,  was  temporarily  placed 
between  him  and  the  canopy,  and  there  a flour- 
ishing young  British  barrister,  with  national 
whiskers  of  light  red,  and  the  British  fault  of 
perpetual  stammering,  was  holding  forth  on  the 
merits  of  the  case  at  issue. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  struck  me  as  an  exccl- 
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lent  specimen  of  the  genus  John  Bull.  He  was 
habited  in  a long,  elaborate  wig  of  horse  hair, 
which  reached  far  down  over  his  shoulders,  and 
completely  enveloped  his  head  and  neck.  A 
large  gown,  worked  profusely  with  gold  lace, 
covered  his  body.  Beside  him,  on  the  wool- 
sack, lay  the  crimson  silk  bag,  richly  worked  in 
silk  and  gold,  wherein  is  kept  the  Great  Seal 
of  England.  Out  of  the  enormous  wig  peep- 
ed a great,  round,  rubicund  countenance,  full- 
moon  shaped — the  very  semblance  of  a sherry- 
drinking, beef-eating,  irascible  Englishman.  A 
large,  calm,  keen  blue  eye  indicated  a mind 
toned  to  searching  judgment  and  deliberation 
of  thought.  A complacent  and  attentive  dignity 
was  in  his  countenance  and  posture.  The  nose 
was  prominent,  and  the  lips  close  set ; and  the 
rotundity  of  the  face  was  completed  by  a large 
double  chin.  I was  amused  to  hear  issue  from 
this  bulky  form  and  majestic  countenance  a high, 
soft,  old-womanish  voice,  which  seemed  to  fawn 
upon  the  ear,  and  lisped,  in  insignificant  tones, 
the  wisdom  of  a life  of  toil.  Lord  Westbury 
has  long  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
Chancery  lawyer  at  tbd  English  bar,  and  as  Sir 
Richard  Bethcll  he  was  noted  not  only  for  his 
legal  attainments,  but  also  as  a successful  de- 
bater in  Parliament.  He  has  always  been  a 
thorough  Whig,  and  has  been  the  favorite  ad- 
vocate of  several  of  the  great  families  who  are 
attached  to  Whig  interests.  He  is  not  only  con- 
spicuous for  the  extensive  and  varied  learning 
which  he  evinces,  and  which  has  been  obtained 
by  faithful  study,  but  also  for  the  aptness  and 
accuracy  with  which  he  brings  that  learning  to 
bear  upon  the  particular  cases  which  arise  before 
him.  As  the  presiding  officer  of  the  House  of 
Lords  Lord  Westbury  is  not  very  popular,  for 
he  is  quite  often  overbearing,  and  takes  it  into 
his  head  to  lecture  their  lordships  occasionally, 
in  a manner  such  as  irritates  them  not  a little. 
He  takes  rank  above  every  subject  of  the  Crown 
except  the  Archbishop  of  Cantcrbuiy ; and  thus, 
though  only  a baron,  he  outranks  dukes,  mar- 
quises, and  earls.  He  very  often  takes  part  in 
the  debates  of  the  House,  and  is  especially  active 
when  some  statute  modification  is  to  be  made. 
As  a speaker  he  is  elegant,  terse,  dealing  but 
little  in  the  graces  of  speech,  but  seeking  the 
gist  of  the  subject  without  diversion.  His  posi- 
tion socially  is  very  high,  and  he  is  universally 
respected.  He  may  be  favorably  compared  with 
his  immediate  predecessors  on  the  woolsack,  and 
is  regarded  as  a better  judge  of  Chancery  than 
Campbell,  Cranworth,  Cottenham,  or  Brougham 
were,  and  as  little  inferior  to  Eldon.  His  person- 
al appearance  is  certainly  much  more  command- 
ing than  that  of  any  of  the  ex-Chancellors  whom 
I have  had  opportunity  of  seeing,  and  he  looks 
with  equal  fitness  a great  officer  of  state  and  a 
model  English  judge.  He  is  not  descended 
n from  noble  blood,  but,  like  most  of  the  great 
English  lawyers,  derives  his  descent  from  that 
best  element  of  English  society — the  upper  mid- 
dle-class. He  is  about  sixty-four,  and  evident- 
ly in  the  prime  and  full  strength  of  intellectual 


power,  and  is  said  to  maintain  with  unflagging 
assiduity  the  habit  of  patient  labor  which  was 
formed  in  his  youth,  and  which  has  built  up  in 
his  mind  a rare  knowledge  of  equity  law.  When 
sitting  in  Chancery,  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  wears 
a wig  similar  to  those  worn  by  the  Queen's 
Bench,  and  seems  much  less  formal  and  cere- 
monious than  when  presiding  over  the  House 
of  Peers. 

Although  the  High  Court  of  Appeals  theo- 
retically consists  of  all  the  House  of  Lords, 
there  were  only  four  peers  present.  These 
were  sitting  around  without  the  least  formality, 
on  the  bright  red  cushions,  on  either  side  of  the 
House.  The  proceedings  of  the  Court  were  less 
ceremonious  than  is  customary  in  tribunals  of 
that  nature.  The  counsel  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  questions  and  suggestions  from  the 
Chancellor,  or  one  of  the  law  lords ; and  often  a 
little  discussion  between  two  of  the  judges  would 
give  the  barrister  opportunity  to  rest  his  voice 
and  freshen  his  memory.  It  was  hard  for  an 
American,  accustomed  to  see  a full  bench  sit- 
ting on  Appeal  cases,  and  much  formality  ob- 
served in  the  intercourse  between  the  bench  and 
the  bar,  to  comprehend  that  in  this  quiet,  col- 
loquial scene  the  highest  legal  interests  of  Brit- 
ish subjects  were  being  determined.  It  looked 
more  like  a cozy  little  meeting  of  a legislative 
committee  hearing  an  argument  on  an  election 
case.  And  indeed  the  House  of  Lords,  sitting 
in  its  political  capacity,  disappoints  one’s  expect- 
ation of  seeing,  in  an  assembly  of  great  aristo- 
crats, an  imposing  and  venerable  body.  For, 
on  entering  the  narrow  gallery  reserved  for 
strangers,  you  sec  usually  only  about  thirty  out 
of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  peers ; and  most 
of  the  talking  is  done  in  a monotonous  conversa- 
tional tone  across  the  table  by  the  leader  of  the 
Government  and  the  leader  of  Opposition.  It 
is  only  when  a topic  of  striking  interest  arises, 
such  as  the  Polish  or  Danish  war,  that  any 
thing  like  spirited  speaking  occurs.  Lord  Derby 
asks  Lord  Russell  a question  as  though  he  had 
met  him  in  the  street  and  was  saying  good- 
morning,  and  the  reply  about  keeps  pace  with 
the  inquiry.  Meanwhile  my  Lord  Chancellor 
| is  chatting  with  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  specta- 
j tors  are  pointing  out  the  celebrities,  and  com- 
moners are  hobnobbing  with  lordly  cronies  be- 
hind the  railing  of  the  throne. 

I By  far  the  most  striking  person  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals  was  the  venerable  Brougham,  whose 
long  life  of  activity  and  brilliant  effort  has  made 
his  name  a household  word  through  all  the  na- 
tions. He  is  still  a most  constant  and  assiduous 
-attendant  both  upon  the  legislative  and  the  ju- 
1 dicial  proceeding  of  the  House  of  Lords ; and 
when  I saw  him,  the  most  noticeable  lord  there, 

I was  reminded  of  that  caricature  in  I'unch, 
which  represents  the  House  siting  on  Appeals, 
my  Lord  Brougham  in  checked  pantaloons  and 
high  stock,  the  sole  representative  of  the  no- 
bility, and  a barrister  standing  over  him  with 
arms  swinging  and  hair  disheveled,  the  noble 
judge  the  while  listening  with  intense  dignity 
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and  importance.  There,  indeed,  were  the 
checked  breeches  and  the  high  black  stock : 
the  nose  reared  as  high  as  when  he  thundered 
against  George  the  Fourth  at  the  trial  of  Caro- 
line : the  small  gray  eye  glittering  as  brightly 
and  fiercely  as  when  he  used  to  throw  a light- 
ning glance  along  the  benches  of  the  Tories, 
and  with  withering  words  dare  Peel  and  Can- 
ning to  forensic  combat:  the  yoice  as  shrill 
and  clear  as  when,  fifty  years  ago,  he  poured 
out  his  youthful  wrath  upon  the  intolerance  of 
the  State  Church : the  enunciation  rapid,  nerv- 
ous, yet  distinct,  without  the  tremor  of  age  or 
its  want  of  memory : the  delivery  demonstrative, 
energetic,  prompt : the  hair  white  and  thick, 
straight  up  from  the  forehead,  and  carelessly 
brushed : the  body  erect  and  entirely  steady : 
the  whole  manner  that  of  one  yet  capable  of 
powerful  effort,  indifference  to  fatigue,  and  ob- 
stinate endurance  in  contest.  Lord  Brougham 
does  not  look-  like  a lovable  man ; he  looks 
crabbed,  impatient,  with  a don’t-speak-to-me  air 
about  him.  What  feelings  one  has  toward  him 
are  prompted  by  a contemplation  of  his  great 
vigor,  his  industry,  his  long  life  of  well-sustained 
conflict,  his  great  variety  of  ability — for  he  has 
been  great  no  less  as  a classical  scholar,  a phi- 
losopher, and  an  essayist,  than  as  a Parliament- 
ary orator  and  lawyer — and  the  wonderful  vi- 
vacity with  which  now,  in  his  extreme  old  age, 
he  continues  to  put  himself  to  the  work  he  has 
learned  to  love.  There  are  no  indications  of 
dotage  either  in  his  movements  or  speeches,  and 
yet  he  is  close  upon  ninety. 

A few  days  before  seeing  him  in  the  judicial 
capacity  I heard  him  make  a very  telling  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Polish  question, 
then  much  agitated  in  England.  His  defense 
of  the  insurgents,  and  his  appeals  to  the  House 
in  their  behalf,  gave  indications  of  his  ancient 
fire  and  power,  and  had  the  old  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  his  auditors.  While  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  best  point  his  false  teeth  fell  from 
his  mouth  and  dropped  on  the  floor.  As  he 
stooped  to  pick  them  up  he  trod  upon  them,  so 
that  when  he  sought  to  restore  them  to  his  mouth 
'they  would  not  fit.  He  attempted  to  go  on  with 
his  speech,  but  the  poor  old  hero  could  but 
mumble  on  indistinctly,  and  was  soon  obliged  to 
sit  down,  while  on  every  hand  the  faces  of  his 
peers  were  sadly  sympathetic — so  melancholy 
and  startling  was  this  first  demonstration  of  in- 
firmity in  the  glorious  old  war-horse.  He  yield- 
ed to  the  patent  misfortune  with  all  the  cheerful 
grace  imaginable,  and  expressed  in  his  face, 
“ You  sec  that  even  the  great  Brougham  must 
yield  to  Time  the  conqueror.”  In  the  Court 
of  Appeals  he  listened  critically  to  the  argu- 
ment, and  occasionally  interrupted  the  counsel 
with  a curt,  sharp  question,  which  set  him  to 
stammering  and  blushing  more  than  ever.  His 
mind  seemed  centred  on  the  case  at  issue,  and 
he  was  evidently  unwilling  to  let  any  sophistry 
or  misquotation  pass  without  reprimand  and 
correction  to  the  unfortunate  barrister. 

The  other  Lords  present  were  the  ex-High 


Chancellors  Cranworth  and  Chelmsford,  and 
Lord  Kingsdown,  formerly  Chancellor  of  the 
palatine  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Lord  Cranworth 
was  a short,  round-shouldered,  busy-looking 
man,  with  a prompt  and  business-like  manner, 
and  an  intelligent  but  by  no  means  intellectual 
countenance.  What  he  had  to  say  during  the 
progress  of  the  case  was  said  politely  and  with 
deference  to  contrary  opinion,  yet  earnestly  and 
plainly.  No  one  would  ever  take  him  for  more 
than  a practical  and  good-natured  gentleman ; 
and  indeed  his  career  on  the  woolsack  was 
rather  marked  by  the  care  and  labor  evinced 
than  for  originality  or  diversity  of  legal  talent. 
Lord  Chelmsford,  on  the  contrary,  long  the 
legal  champion  of  the  Tory  party  as  Sir  Fred- 
erick Thesiger,  was  evidently  a man  of  unusual 
ability,  rapid  and  clear  in  his  course  of  thought, 
seeking  without  irrelevancy  the  gist  of  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  and  arriving  apparently  without 
labor  at  a conclusion  well  sustained  by  the  log- 
ical process  by  which  he  reached  it.  He  was 
quite  tall  and  not  ungraceful,  with  a very  small 
but  well-proportioned  head,  a pleasing  and  spir- 
ited countenance,  and  jet-black  eyes  and  hair — 
looking  much  younger  than  he  really  is.  His 
voice  was  melodious  and  conciliating,  and  in 
every  word  and  movement  he  displayed  the 
thoroughly  high-toned  gentleman,  and  yet  the 
complete  aristocrat.  He  paid  more  close  atten- 
tion to  the  proceedings  than  the  other  judges, 
interrupted  the  counsel  oftener,  and  was  more 
exact  and  critical  as  to  every  point  broached. 
Nothing  could  be  more  in  contrast  than  Lord 
Chelmsford's  suavity  and  respectful  attention, 
and  the  curt  and  abrupt  manner  of  Lord  * 
Brougham.  Lord  Kingsdown  was  of  least  con- 
sideration, evidently,  of  those  who  were  sitting 
on  the  Appeal,  having  but  little  experience  in 
the  judicial  capacity,  and  more  of  an  amateur 
than  a practical  lawyer.  A short,  thick-set 
man,  with  red  face,  bright  blue  eyes,  and  white 
bushy  hair,  a good-natured  expression,  and  sens- 
ible in  what  he  had  to  say ; he  was  another 
type  of  a thorough  English  gentleman. 

The  spectators  consisted  of  but  few  persons, 
who  apparently  had  rather  wandered  in  acci- 
dentally than  attended  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing the  cause,  and  occupied  a niche  near  the 
throne  behind  the  barrister  who  addressed  the 
court.  No  seats  being  provided  they  were  hud- 
dled together  in  a position  of  little  comfort,  and 
ill  adapted  to  see  what  was  proceeding.  Near 
the  Chancellor,  on  the  woolsack,  was  a great 
square  bag,  elaborately  worked  with  the  royal 
arms  in  gold  and  vari- colored  silk,  and  with 
long  tassels  pendent,  which  contained  that 
mighty  instrument  of  executive  power,  the  Great 
Seal.  This  is  kept  constantly  near  the  Chan- 
cellor wherever  he  goes,  and  is  even  placed  on 
the  bed  where  he  sleeps ; for  its  use  on  a docu- 
ment, even  if  affixed  fraudulently,  is  valid,  and 
hence  the  greatest  caution  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent its  being  stolen.  When  the  gruff  old  Lord 
Thurlow  was  Chancellor  it  was  stolen  from  his 
bedchamber,  and  created  a great  alarm  through- 
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out  the  kingdom  ; and  it  was  not  till  it  was  re- 
covered, and  the  keeper  had  it  safely  again  in 
his  possession,  that  his  equanimity  was  restored. 
After  interesting  myself  in  the  personal  appear- 
ance and  manners  of  the  distinguished  judges, 
and  observing  with  much  amusement  the  vari- 
ous tribulations  of  the  evidently  new-fledged 
barrister,  the  monotony  and  dullness  of  the 
scene  drew  me  away  to  the  more  enlivening 
spectacle  of  the  lower  tribunals. 

Returning  once  more  to  Westminster  Hall, 
I saw  over  a narrow  door  near  the  entrance 
“Court  of  Queen’s  Bench.”  A long,  narrow 
vestibule  preceded  the  chamber  itself,  where 
vendors  of  modest  edibles  were  stationed,  and 
barristers  in  imposing  habit  were  regaling  them- 
selves after  their  labors  with  a simple  luncheon. 
A medley  of  people  was  hurrying  to  and  fro : 
clients  waiting  impatiently,  and  seizing  their 
counsel  frantically  as  they  emerged ; attorneys 
with  long  parchments  beating  a little  idea  of 
their  cases  into  stubborn,  wig-crested  heads ; and 
little  groups  of  noisy  barristers  elated  over  a 
professional  joke.  A few  idlers  like  myself 
were  gazing  with  open  mouths  at  the  great  lu- 
minaries who  passed  in  and  out.  Two  long 
red  curtains,  pulled  aside,  admitted  one  into  the 
immediate  presence  of  the  court. 

The  chamber  was  smaller  than  the  court- 
rooms in  America,  and  the  windows,  being  high 
and  narrow,  admitted  but  a partial  light,  so  that 
a befitting  sombreness  dignified  the  room.  Near- 
est the  door  were  raised  benches,  which  descend- 
ed as  they  receded,  and  were  level  with  the  floor 
below  the  judges’  desks.  Several  of  these  were 
devoted  to  spectators : in  front  of  the  spectators 
were  the  barristers;  and  those  occupying  the 
lower  benches  were  the  sergeants-at-law.  Be- 
tween the  sergeants  and  the  clerk’s  desk  (which 
was  just  beneath  the  judges)  seats  were  pro- 
vided for  the  attorneys.  A broad  canopy  pro- 
truded over  the  judges*  heads,  and  beneath  it, 
against  the  wall,  were  emblazoned  in  elaborate 
oaken  carving  the  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain ; 
the  lion  and  the  unicorn  appearing  more  pug- 
nacious than  ever  in  this  exaggerated  form. 

A long  desk  extended  in  front  of  the  judges, 
and  they  occupied  separate  chairs  behind.  The 
costume  worn  by  the  barristers  is,  as  has  often 
been  remarked,  quite  striking,  and  even  impos- 
ing, to  a stranger.  The  highest  rank,  called 
Queen’s  Counsel,  are  robed  in  long  silk  gowns, 
the  lower  ranks  having  to  content  themselves 
with  stuff  gowns.  Their  wigs  are  of  elaborate 
make,  gray  or  white,  with  regular  rows  of  twist- 
ed curls  at  the  back  terminating  in  two  graceful- 
ly-looped queues.  The  Sergeants-at-Law,  next 
in  rank  to  the  Queen’s  Counsel,  have  on  the 
crown  of  their  wigs  the  coif—  a small  black  patch 
of  silk — which  is  also  worn  by  the  judges.  These 
sit  on  the  front  bench  of  the  barristers,  and  are 
honored  by  the  flattery  of  being  addressed  as 
“ brothers”  by  the  court,  while  the  ordinary  bar- 
rister hears  the  homely  “Mister”  applied  to  his 
name.  The  judges  wear  square  wigs,  a purple 
cape  to  their  gowns,  and  a clerical  cravat,  snowy 


| and  starched.  There  were  some  twenty  or  thir- 
ty barristers  present — specimens  in  every  stage 
| of  legal  vicissitude,  from  eager-looking  young 
fellows,  who  cast  many  an  envious  glance  at 
their  prosperous  elders,  to  the  self-satisfied  and 
well-fed  Queen’s  Counsel,  who,  as  he  began  his 
argument,  was  easy  as  to  its  result.  Men  who 
had  worked  their  way  amidst  a sea  of  trouble 
to  the  attainment  of  a gown ; noblemen’s  youn- 
ger sons,  who  had  seen  only  the  prandian  side 
of  an  Inn  of  Court;  geniuses,  who,  like  Era- 
kine,  had  had  fifty  briefs  the  day  after  their 
first;  and  stupidities,  at’ whose  success  every 
body  was  astonished,  grouped  side  By  side,  and 
in  daily  rivalry  to  reach  higher  in  forensic  con- 
sequence. Some  loitered  over  the  morning 
Times ; some  took  careful  notes  of  the  case  on 
trial ; some  discussed  politics  or  legal  questions ; 
some  gossiped  over  the  last  ball  or  the  last  scan- 
dal from  court ; some  were  tugging  away  at 
their  luckily-got  briefs;  some  were  restless  as 
their  cases  came  further  up  on  the  docket.  A 
thoroughly  English  scene — just  such  a one,  bar- 
ring the  wigs  and  gowns,  as  you  would  meet 
with  at  an  English  inn,  an  English  club-room, 
in  an  English  car,  on  an  English  beach,  at  an 
English  dinner-party. 

Four  of  the  five  judges  were  present.  The 
Chief- Justice,  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  Kt.,  sat 
in  the  second  seat  from  the  right,  having  on  his 
right  Justice  Wightman,  whose  death  has  re- 
cently left  a vacancy  for  that  ablest  of  living 
common  law  advocates,  Sergeant  Shee.  One  is 
apt  to  picture  the  Chief- Justice  of  the  Queen’s 
Bench  of  England  to  his  fancy  as  a large,  red, 
fierce,  obstinate-looking  John  Bull,  full  of  im- 
portance and  impatience  and  awful  dignity. 
You  could  not  go  wider  from  the  reality  of  the 
present  occupant  of  that  high  station.  A little, 
weazen  face  tops  a diminutive  and  agile  body; 
the  countenance  rather  betokens  a lawyer  accus- 
tomed to  sharp  practice  than  a profound  legal 
erudition,  and  there  is  but  little  dignity  in  the 
general  manner.  Yet  the  John  Bullishness  of 
his  lordship  sticks  out  the  minute  he  speaks ; for 
he  is  smilingly  ironical,  and  pleasantly  bitter, 
and  never  says  more  damaging  things  than  when 
his  pinched  face  beams  with  benignant  compla- 
cency. He  rides  over  the  hesitation  and  terror 
of  the  younger  lawyers  as  gracefully  and  easily 
as  he  worries  with  coolly  put  questions  the  older 
stagers.  He  never  becomes  crabbed  or  scolding, 
is  always  cool  and  measured  in  every  word  and 
motion,  hardly  ever  attempts  to  clear  a dilemma, 
but  seems  rather  to  delight  in  piling  obstructions 
in  the  way  of  the  poor  advocate  who  is  growing 
hotter  and  redder  each  minute  over  some  knot- 
ty question.  He  is  quick  to  detect  a flaw,  and 
prompt  and  merciless  in  exposing  it.  Apparent- 
ly perfectly  heartless,  he  clings  to  the  strict  and 
dry  process  of  the  law,  and  neither  permits  ir- 
relevancy nor  harangues  intended  to  arouse  sen- 
timent at  the  expense  of  judgment.  He  reminded 
me  much  in  his  personal  appearance  of  Governor 
Letcher,  of  Virginia,  who,  when  in  the  national 
House  of  Representatives,  was  conspicuous  for 
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the  frequency  and  pertinacity  with  which  he  put 
in  his  “ I object.”  Cockbum  has  the  same  sharp 
nose  and  chin,  the  same  hard,  blue  eye,  the  same 
complexion  of  a red  impartially  enveloping  ev- 
ery part  of  the  face,  the  same  retreating  fore- 
head, the  same  thii)  and  tightly  pressed  lips.  He 
is  the  youngest  of  the  judges,  about  fifty,  which 
is  older  than  he  appears.  His  career  as  a judge 
has  been  an  entirely  successful  one,  and  his  pro- 
motion has  been  rapid.  He  succeeded  Lord 
Campbell  as  Chicf-J ustice,  when  that  great  man 
was  designated  as  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  on 
Lord  Palmerston’s  accession  to  power  in  1859. 

It  has  been  usual  for  over  a century  to  ele- 
vate the  newly-appointed  Chief-Justice  to  the 
peerage  at  the  same  time  he  ascends  the  bench ; 
but  Sir  A.  Cockbum  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
He  continues  in  the  rank  of  Knight,  while  his 
predecessors  have  long  been  peers  of  the  realm. 
A number  of  reasons  are  given  why  he  should 
not  likewise  be  thus  honored ; that  which  seems 
generally  favored  is,  that  his  private  morals  are 
of  so  doubtful  a nature  that  the  Queen  is  un- 
willing to  create  him  Baron.  George  III.,  pious 
os  he  was,  did  not  object  to  the  notorious  licen- 
tiousness of  Lords  Thurlow  and  Kenyon ; and 
it  may  savor  a little  of  inconsistency  that  her 
Majesty  should  appoint  Sir  A.  Cockbum  Chicf- 
Justice  at  all,  if  he  were  so  obnoxious — especially 
as  an  unprincipled  Chief-Justice  is  capable  of 
doing  more  serious  injury  to*  the  public  weal 
than  an  unprincipled  lord.  It  would  seem  that 
since  he  is  Chief- Justice,  it  would  be  only  yield- 
ing him  his  proper  dignity  and  influence  to  place 
him  among  the  hereditary  legislators  of  the  king- 
dom. His  knowledge  of  the  law  and  its  appli- 
cation was  evidently  profound  and  ready  ; and 
yet  he  seemed  to  excel  rather  in  the  practical 
technicalities.  The  Chief-Justice  is  a Whig  in 
politics,  does  not  move  much  in  society,  and  is 
understood  to  be  rather  jovial  in  his  tastes  and 
associations.  On  the  whole,  I could  not  help 
ranking  him  below  his  predecessors  in  general ; 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  mantle  of  Hale,  and 
Mansfield,  and  Kenyon,  and  Ellenborough,  and 
Denman  had  fallen  on  shoulders  not  quite  wor- 
thy to  sustain  it.  Indeed  the  succession  on  the 
King’s  Bench  has  been  remarkable  for  the  splen- 
dor of  the  abilities  which  have  almost  invariably 
ornamented  it ; and  the  reputation  of  the  great- 
est Chief-J ustices  vies  with,  if  it  does  not  surpass 
that  of  the  greatest  Chancellors ; though  the  lat- 
ter dignity  is  much  the  most  coveted  by  the  lead- 
ersof  the  profession.  Still  I would  not  convey  the 
idea  that  Chicf-J ustice  Cockbum  is  an  incom- 
petent judge  ; for  he  has  performed  the  duties  of 
the  office  to  the  general  satisfaction,  and  with  no 
little  credit  to  himself.  But  he  does  not  evi- 
dently possess  that  conspicuous  superiority  of 
legal  calibre  by  which  most  of  his  predecessors 
have  gained  a lasting  name  among  the  archives 
of  the  common  law  of  England.  In  point  of 
private  character  his  reputation  is  by  no  means 
so  spotless  as  that  of  the  later  legal  celebrities, 
Campbell,  Denman,  Bexley,  Ellenborough ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  forms  a favorable  contrast  to 


f 

those  of  the  last  century,  Kenyon,  Thurlow, 
Cowper,  even  the  great  Hardwicke  and  the  great- 
er Somers — the  tales  of  whose  dissoluteness  arc 
rendered  permanently  accessible  to  posterity  by 
their  production  in  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the 
Chancellors.  The  venerable  Campbell  was  evi- 
dently far  from  being  a Puritan. 

The  most  prepossessing  person  on  the  Queens 
Bench  is  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn.  The  writer 
observed  him  when  he  first  entered  the  room, 
and,  upon  inquiring  of  a barrister,  was  told  his 
name,  and  that  he  was  much  the  most  popular 
of  the  judges.  Apparently  not  over  forty-five 
(although,  the  wigs  having  a tendency  to  con- 
ceal the  age,  it  is  a mere  guess),  a Scotchman  by 
birth,  and  having  a calm  and  kindly  expression, 
he  was  listened  to  with  much  more  attention 
than  was  paid  to  either  of  his  colleagues.  His 
face  is  rather  long,  widening  toward  the  fore- 
head ; he  has  dark,  thoughtful  eyes,  overhung 
with  thick  brows ; and  a fine,  broad,  protuber- 
ant forehead,  indicating  his  intellectual  stami- 
na. There  is  a simple  and  natural  dignity 
about  him  which,  combined  with  bland  ness,  is 
very  attractive.  In  every  word  and  tone  he  ex- 
hibits the  true  feeling  of  a gentleman,  while  he 
never  forgets  that  he  is  a judge.  He  appeared 
to  me  to  have  an  evident  desire  of  arriving  at 
the  justice  of  a case  with  the  least  discomfiture 
to  fhe  counsel  on  either  side.  A courtesy  thor- 
oughly refined,  and  yet  not  so  systematic  as  to 
be  mere  ceremony,  never  left  him  while  I saw 
him  on  the  bench.  While  Chief- Justice  Cock- 
burn  was  impatient  and  sharp  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  barristers,  and  thus  frequently  roused 
them  to  rebellion,  Blackburn,  by  a few  earnest 
and  reasonable  words,  would  soothe  the  feel- 
ings of  all  who  w’ere  irritated.  Essentially  ar- 
istocratic in  his  bearing,  almost  proud,  he  wfas 
yet  at  once  the  best-bred  and  best-natured  of 
the  court.  From  the  little  opportunity  I had 
to  judge,  he  seemed  to  be  the  most  thorough 
and  ready  jurist,  and  my  impression  was  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  several  barristers 
with  whom  I conversed.  He  spoke  slowly  and 
distinctly,  without  the  hesitation  incident  to 
nearly  all  British  public  men,  expounding  in 
simple  language  the  question  at  issue,  and  car- 
rying every  one  with  him  by  the  clear  light  in 
which  he  made  it  appear.  His  voice  was  full, 
round,  and  sonorous,  perhaps  a little  pompous, 
and  strongly  tinctured  with  that  inflection  which 
one  hears  among  the  higher  class  of  Scotch  gen- 
tlemen. He  is  one  of  the  select  few  Scotchmen 
who  have  been  honored  with  the  English  ermine, 
and  does  not  detract  from  the  sterling  ability 
with  which  Mansfield,  Loughborough,  Erskine, 
Brougham,  and  Campbell  have  exhibited  the 
capacity  of  the  clear  northern  brain.  Like 
Cockbum,  he  is  descended  from  the  educated 
middle  class,  and  is  as  well  a correct  scholar  as 
an  admirable  judge.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessa- 
ry to  the  proper  fulfillment  of  the  judicial  func- 
tion that  there  should  be  graciousness  of  man- 
ner, and  a well-bred  tone;  but  certainly  these 
qualities  add  a grace  to  the  bench  which  makes 
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the  path  of  the  lawyer  as  well  as  that  of  the  : seat  on  the  Queen’s  Bench,  made  vacant  by  the 
judge  more  pleasant.  Justice  Blackburn  never  death  of  Justice  Wightman.  He  is  the*  first 
forgets  that  he  is  a gentleman,  and  that  he  is , Irishman  who  has  been  made  a Judge  in  En- 
dcaling  with  gentlemen ; and  that  is  certainly  j gland.  The  result  of  the  trial  was  the  triumph- 
rare  among  English  judges,  if  not  among  all  ant  vindication  of  Lord  Cardigan’s  courage,  and 
judges.  Never  giving  way  to  the  petty  annoy- j the  presumptuous  General  was  found  guilty  of 
an ccs  which  arc  constantly  arising,  yet  never  j libel,  and  fined  accordingly.  This  trial  natu- 
descending  to  seek  popularity ; steady  in  his  at-  ; rally  excited  much  comment  from  the  London 
tention  to  argument ; explaining  each  point ' press,  and  the  result  was  generally  regarded  ifc 
with  terseness  and  model  clearness ; ready  to  be  j doing  justice  to  veracious  history.  After  that 
corrected  in  a wrong  impression;  doing  justice  j Lord  Cardigan  could  appear  in  his  opera-box 
to  the  claims  of  cither  side — he  has  won  the  rc-  with  undiminished  hauteur,  and  was  lionized 
spect  and  attachment  of  the  whole  bar.  over  again  for  the  gallant  exploits  that  had  been 

It  so  happened  that  a trial  of  unusual  and  called  in  question,  while  the  General  sunk  into 
general  interest  was  progressing.  One  of  the  popular  contempt. 

British  generals  of  brigade  in  the  Crimean  War  When  the  excitement  attendant  on  this  case 
had  published  an  account  of  his  experiences  subsided  by  its  conclusion  the  court  resumed  its 
during  that  memorable  struggle.  He  had  been  usual  monotony.  On  the  whole,  the  Queen’s 
so  situated  ns  to  observe  that  famous  onset  which  Bench  rather  disappoints  one  who  has  been  ac- 
is  known  every  where  by  Tennyson’s  poem  of  customed  to  associate  the  idea  of  its  appearance 
“The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.'*  In  the  j with  its  importance.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
course  of  his  narrative,  therefore,  he  devoted  a Parliament  and  other  public  bodies  of  England, 
large  space  to  a description  of  so  romantic  an  It  is  rather  its  associations  which  makes  the 
incident.  Probably  the  General  was  not  with-  court  an  object  of  interest, 
out  those  petty  jealousies  which  arc  so  common 
between  rival  military  men  ; for  he  took  this  oc- 
casion to  impugn  the  bravery  of  the  Earl  of 
Cardigan,  the  commander  of  the  Light  Brigade. 

He  asserted  that  the  gallant  peer,  after  leading 
his  men  to  the  onset,  was,  when  they  got  before  X Revolutionary  memory,  who,  with  his  noted 
the  guns,  nowhere  to  be  seen  ; that  he  was  aft-  regiment  of  Green  Mountain  Boys,  as  rear-guard 
erward  seen  galloping  off  and  leaving  them  to  of  St.  Clair’s  retreating  army,  after  the  evacua- 
their  fate ; in  fact,  that  while  he  has  all  along  tion  of  Ticonderoga,  beat  back  a whole  brigade 
been  reaping  the  glory  of  having  made  the  bold-  of  the  hotly-pursuing  British  in  the  battle  of 
cst  dash  of  the  campaign,  he  really  showed  the  Hubbardton,  and  thus  saved,  probably,  that  luck- 
white  feather,  and  was  no  more  nor  less  than  less  general’s  entire  forces,  hurrying  on  just  in 
an  arrant  coward.  These  charges  the  General  front,  from  rout  or  capture  — who  came  down 
endeavored  to  substantiate  by  the  testimony  of  like  a thunder-bolt  on  the  flushed  foe  in  mid-bat- 
other  officers  present.  tie  at  Bennington,  and  secured  the  victory  for 

Now  if  there  is  any  Englishman  in  whom  the  the  wavering  and  half-beaten  Stark,  and  who 
sentiment  of  chivalric  pride  remains,  it  is  this  finally  was  every  where  known  as  one  of  the  best- 
haughty  Earl  of  Cardigan.  He  is  almost  Quix-  looking,  most  heroic,  and  accomplished  military 
otic  in  his  attachment  to  the  ancient  principle  officers  of  the  Continental  army — that  Colonel 
of  martial  honor.  It  is  the  one  tender  spot  Warner  was  an  especial  favorite  of  General 
where  you  can  wound  him  most  acutely.  When,  Washington. 

therefore,  the  great  halo  of  his  life  was  dimmed  This  preliminary,  however,  is  here  introduced 
by  a libel,  when  one  sought  to  “filch  his  good  less  on  account  of  any  particular  pertinency 
name”  when  his  good  name  had  been  made  il-  most  of  it  may  have  to  the  subject  than  for  the 
lustrious,  he  was  sensible  enough  to  bring  the  purposes  of  explanation,  and  securing  a readier 
libeler  before  the  highest  tribunal  of  justice.  I appreciation  and  credence  of  the  interesting  per- 
The  trial  was  of  great  interest,  involving  the  j sonal  anecdote  w hich  is  about  to  be  related,  and 
particular  evidence  of  the  valorous  incident,  in  I wdiich,  it  is  confidently  believed,  has  never  be- 
which,  on  one  hand,  the  defendant  essayed  to 
prove  the  truth  of  his  charges,  and  the  indig- 
nant Earl  produced  connter  accounts.  My  Lord 
was  in  court  in  a suit  of  elegant  blt^ck,  relieved 
by  a faultless  white  cravat,  and  fitting  his  per-  then  seveuty-five  years  old,  but  very  active,  and 
son  with  exquisite  perfection.  He  was  tall  and  in  full  possession  of  all  his  strong  native  facnl- 
very  stately,  with  white  hair  and  a chivalrous  ties — he  came  to  the  capital  of  Vermont  with 
mustache,  which  could  only  have  received  its  the  object'of  petitioning  the  Legislature  for  corn- 
graceful  curve  at  the  hand  of  a barber.  He  was  pensation  for  some  lands  formerly  granted  to 


fore  appeared  in  print. 

One  son  of  Colonel  Warner  still  survives,  or 
was  surviving  a few  years  ago,  an  unpretending 
resident  of  Lower  Canada,  from  which — though 


A NEW  ANECDOTE  OF  Wr ALD- 
INGTON. 

TT  is  well  known  that  Colonel  Seth  Warner,  of 


the  perfect  picture  of  a military  aristocrat : he  the  heirs  of  Colonel  Warner,  but  unwittingly 
did  honor  to  his  noble  descent  from  Robert  the  trenched  upon  by  subsequent  grants ; and  it  was 
Bruce  and  the  old  house  of  Brudenell.  By  his  there  and  then  that  the  writer  of  this  reroinis- 
side  sat  Sergeant  Shee  his  counsel,  and  the  lead-  cence  was  introduced  to  him,  and  held  several 
ing  advocate  at  the  bar,  who  has  since  taken  tho  very  interesting  conversations. 
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In  one  of  these  conversations,  while  speaking 
of  the  private  affairs  of  his  father,  Colouel  War- 
ner, he  frankly  said  that  the  Colonel  was  very 
thoughtless  about  pecuniary  matters ; that  he 
not  only  expended  in  the  cause  of  the  country, 
or  aiding  the  needy  families  of  his  soldiers,  all 
his  available  property,  but  contracted  many 
debts,  which  finally  compelled  him  a short  time 
before  liis  death  to  place  a mortgage  on  his  home- 
stead, amounting  at  last  to  over  nine  hundred 
dollars,  and  causing  the  family  a great  deal  of 
depression  and  uneasiness.  But  of  this  depress- 
ing load  they  were  at  length  suddenly  relieved 
in  the  occurrence  of  a most  unexpected  inci- 
dent, and  one  which  formed,  as  well  it  might, 
quite  an  era  in  their  family  history.  But  we 
will  let  Mr.  Warner,  whose  Christian  name,  we 
believe,  was  that  of  his  father,  Seth,  relate  the 
memorable  incident  in  question  in  his  own  lan- 
guage ; which,  by  the  aid  of  the  minutes  before 
us,  we  know  we  can  ropeat  substantially,  and 
we  think  very  near  literally,  as  he  made  use  of 
it. 

“It  was,”  he  said,  “ in  the  montk  of  Sep- 
tember, 1780,  the  fall  that  General  Washington 
made  his  tour  through  the  Eastern  States.  We 
hal  kept  ourselves  tolerably  well  posted  about 
the  progress  of  this  tour,  and  heard  that  he  was 
to  be  in  New  Haven  or  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
somewhere  near  the  time  at  which  the  event  I 
am  going  to  relate  to  you  took  place.  But  as 
either  of  those  places  was  quite  a number  of 
miles  from  Woodbury,  where  we  lived,  we  had 
no  more  idea  of  seeing  him  than  the  man  in  the 
moon.  My  elder  brother,  Israel  Putnam  War- 
ner, then  a man  grown,  and  myself,  a lad  of 
twelve  or  thirteen,  were  both  living  with  our 
mother  at  that  time.  And  at  the  particular 
time  of  the  day  I refer  to,  Israel  was  in  the  yard 
grooming  father’s  old  war-horse,  which  he  had 
been  compelled  to  go  with  father  through  all  his 
campaigns  to  take  charge  of;  for  the  fiery  and 
proud  old  fellow  would  never  let  any  body  but  his 
master,  the  Colonel,  and  his  son  Israel,  mount 
or  come  near  him,  though  he  had  now  got  so 
much  tamed  down  by  old  ago  that  ho  would  be- 
have quite  decently  with  me  or  any  body.  I 
was  in  the  house  with  mother,  who  happened  to 
be  unusually  downcast  that  day,  and  was  brood- 
ing over  our  family  embarrassments,  and  had 
just  been  saying : 

“ ‘No,  no,  Seth,  I can  never  pay,  nor,  with 
our  means,  hardly  begin  to  pay  this  dreadful 
mortgage.  And  as  I hear  it  is  about  to  be  fore- 
closed, we  must  now  soon  be  driven  from  our 
pleasant  home,  where  we  have  lived  so  long, 
and,  until  your  father's  death,  so  happily.  My 
husband,  the  Colonel,  fought  as  well  as  the 
bravest  of  them,  and  did  all  he  could,  and  more 
than  his  part,  for  the  good  cause,  they  all  are 
willing  to  allow  ; and  I know  very  well  that  he 
wore  himself  out  in  the  service,  and  was  thus 
brought  to  a premature  grave.  And  yet  here  is 
his  family  almost  on  the  verge  of  beggary.’ 

“ Tears  here  started  in  mother’s  eyes,  which 
so  touched  me  that  I rose  and  went  and  looked 
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out  of  the  window ; when,  to  my  surprise,  I saw 
entering  the  yard  two  well-mounted  stranger 
gentlemen,  whom,  from  something  about  their 
general  appearance,  I took  to  be  old  military 
officers  of  pretty  high  rank — or  at  least,  one  of 
them,  who  was  large  and  had  a very  command- 
ing  look.  Having  significantly  beckoned  mother 
to  my  side,  she  eagerly  gazed  out  at  the  new- 
comers a moment  in  silence,  when  she  suddenly 
gave  a start,  and,  with  an  excited  air,  exclaimed, 

“ ‘ Seth!  just  take  notice  of  that  noble-look- 
ing one ! Why,  he  looks  ever  so  much  like  the 
picture  I once  saw  of—  But  no;  that  surely  cant 
be!’ 

“ ‘ Well,  at  any  rate,  mother,  he  must  be  a 
man  of  some  consequence ; for,  see ! brother 
Israel,  who  acts  as  if  he  knew  him,  is  swinging 
his  hat  from  his  head  clear  away  at  arm’s- 
length,  and  bowing  lower  than  he  would  to  a 
king ! Israel  is  quite  too  stiff-necked  to  do  that 
for  any  common  man.  But  they  are  beginning 
to  talk.  I will  just  open  the  door  here  a little 
mite,  and  perhaps  we  can  hear  what  they  arc 
saying.’ 

“ I did  so,  and  the  first  words  I distinguished 
were  those  of  the  personage  who  had  so  attracted 
our  attention,  and  who,  addressing  my  brother, 
and  pointing  to  the  horse,  by  the  side  of  which 
he  was  standing,  asked, 

“ ‘ Is  not  that  the  horse  Colonel  Warner  used 
to  ride  in  the  war  ?* 

“ 4 It  is,  your  Excellency,’  replied  Israel,  again 
bowing  low  and  very  respectfully. 

“‘Ah  yes,  I thought  so,’  resumed  the  for- 
mer, turning  to  his  companion,  or  attache , and 
pointing  to  the  old  war-steed  with  that  interest 
with  which  ho  was  known  ever  to  regard  fine 
horses.  * I thought  it  could  be  no  other  Just 
glance  at  his  leading  points — shapely  head, 
arched  neck,  deep  chest,  haunches,  and  limbs. 

I have  seen  Colonel  Warner  riding  him  on  pa- 
rade, when  I noted  him  as  a rare  animal,  and 
thought  that  the  horse  and  rider,  taken  together 
— for  Warner  was  a model  of  a figure,  and  sev- 
eral inches  taller  than  I am — made  a military 
appearance  second  to  none  in  the  Continental 
army.  But  my  business  is  with  your  mother, 
my  young  friend,  and  I will  now,  if  you  will 
take  charge  of  my  horse  a few  minutes,  go  ia  at 
once  to  see  her.* 

“ Hearing  this  announcement  mother  and  I 
hastily  retreated  to  our  former  seats,  and,  with 
the  curiosity  and  excitement  which  what  we  had 
witnessed  naturally  raised  in  us,  silently  awaited 
the  entry  of  the  expected  visitor.  We  had  been 
thus  seated  but  two  or  three  minutes  before  he 
came  in,  and,  boftiug  graciously  to  my  mother, 
said : 

“‘I  take  this  to  be  Mistress  Warner,  the 
widow  of  my  much  esteemed  friend,  the  late 
Colonel  Warner,  of  the  Continental  army?’ 

“ ‘It  is,  Sir,’  she  replied,  tremulously. 

“ * WilLyou  permit  me  to  introduce  myself 
to  you,  madam?’  he  resumed,  with  that  win- 
ning sort  of  dignity  I hod  noticed  in  him  from 
the  first;  ‘ I am  General  Washington.  And  after 
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I arrived  in  this  section  of  the  country,  a few 
days  ago,  I made — and  I hope  you  will  pardon 
me  the  liberty  I took  with  your  private  affairs — 
I made  some  inquiries  about  you  and  the  situa- 
tion of  your  family ; when  learning,  to  my  deep 
regret,  that  your  late  husband,  in  consequence 
of  his  long-continued  absence  from  his  home  and 
business,  while  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and 
his  subsequent  shattered  health,  resulting  from 
the  hardships  of  war,  left  you  laboring  under 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  I was  prompted  to 
come  and  see  you.* 

‘ ‘1  had  little  dreamed  of  such  an  honor 
and  such  a kindness.  General,’  she  responded, 
nearly  overpowered  by  her  emotions  and  the  im- 
posing presence  of  her  august  visitor. 

‘“There  is  a mortgage,’  he  rejoined,  without 
responding  in  any  way  to  her  last  remarks,  * a 
rather  heavy  mortgage  on  your  homestead.’ 

‘“Iam  sorry,*  she  replied,  sadly,  4 very  sor- 
ry to  be  compelled  to  say  there  is,  General— a 
much  heavier  one  than  I can  ever  pay.* 

“ * So  I had  ascertained,’  he  proceeded ; ‘ and 
I have  also,  before  coming  here,  been  at  the 
pains  of  ascertaining  the  exact  amount  now  due, 
and  required  to  cancel  this,  to  you,  doubtless, 
ruinous  incumbrance,  and  I propose  now  to 
leave  with  you  the  sum  of  money  you  will  need 
for  effecting  that  desirable  object.’ 

“ ‘Does  the  money  come  from  Government, 
Sir?’  she  asked,  doubtfully,  and  with  a look  that 
seemed  to  say,  ‘ If  it  docs,  then  all  right.’ 

“Washington  looked  at  her,  and  hesitated  a 
little  at  first,  but  soon,  while  taking  up  the  va- 
lise ho  had  brought  in  with  him,  slowly  respond- 
ed : 

“ ‘In  one  sense  it  does,  I may  say,  madam, 
if  you  have  delicacies  on  the  subject.  I am  in 
receipt  of  a liberal  yearly  salary  from  Govern- 
ment, from  which  k is  discretionary  with  me  to 
impart  aid  sometimes  to  deserving  objects ; and 
I certainly  know  of  none  so  than  one  which  will 
relieve  the  family  of  so  meritorious  an  officer  as 
your  late  self-sacrificing  husband.’ 

“Without  waiting  for  any  rejoinder  to  these 


remarks  he  opened  his  valise,  and  took  from  it 
a bag  of  silver  money,  and  deliberately  proceed- 
ed to  draw  out  and  count  from  it,  till  he  had 
reached  the  sum  of  nine  hundred  and  some  odd 
dollars,  which  afterward  proved  to  be  precisely 
the  sum  demanded,  in  principal,  interest,  and 
fees,  for  the  discharge  of  the  mortgage  on  our 
place.  He  then,  after  returning  the  money  to 
the  bag  and  setting  it  aside  for  the  purpose  he 
had  designated,  and  taking  the  hand  of  my  mo- 
ther, who  seemed  inclined  to  remonstrate,  but 
could  not  force  the  words  for  it  from  her  quiver- 
ing lips,  tenderly  but  with  an  air  that  seemed  to 
forbid  any  attempt  at  refusal,  said  to  her: 

“ ‘ Accept  it,  don’t  hesitate  to  accept  it — take 
it  and  get  the  mortgage  discharged  at  once ; and 
then  all  your  immediately  pressing  anxieties  will 
be  relieved,  and  soon  you  will  find  those  brighter 
days  the  God  of  the  widow  has  kept  in  store  for 
you.  And  now,  as  my  time  is  quite  limited,  it 
only  remains  for  me  to  say,  as  I do  most  sin- 
cerely and  kindly,  Heaven  bless  you,  dear  mad- 
am, Heaven  bless  you.  Farewell  !* 

“ I w$s  present  during  the  whole  of  this  in- 
terview between  General  Washington  and  my 
mother,  heard  every  word  they  both  said,  and 
saw  all  the  money  counted  down  on  the  table, 
-and  feel  very  confident  that  I have  neither  taken 
from  nor  added  to  any  thing  that  there  took, 
place. 

“ On  leaving  the  house,  Washington  imme- 
diately mounted  his  horse  and  rode  away,  leav- 
ing us  quite  unable  for  a while  to  realize  this 
unexpected  visit,  and  the  still  more  unexpected 
benefaction  of  the  illustrious  visitor.” 

As  Mr.  Warner  was  ascertained  to  have  been 
a man  of  integrity,  and  of  an  unbroken  memory, 
there  need  be  but  little  doubt  respecting  the 
truth  and  authenticity  of  the  above  related  in- 
cident, which,  while  it  involves  testimony  high- 
ly honorable  to  the  heroic  leader  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys,  furnishes  a new  and  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  elevated  and  benevolent  char- 
acter of  Washington. 


DECEMBER. 


Darkest  of  all  Decembers 
Ever  my  life  has  known. 

Sitting  here  by  the  embers, 
Stunned  and  helpless,  alone— 

Dreaming  of  Two  Graves  lying 
Out  in  the  damp  and  chill ; 

One  where  the  buzzard,  flying, 
Pauses  at  Malvern  Hill: 

The  other— alas!  the  pillows 
Of  that  uneasy  bed 

Rise  and  fall  with  the  billows 
Over  Clarence’s  head. 


Theirs  the  heroic  story — 

Died  by  frigate  and  town! 

Theirs  the  Peace  and  the  Glory, 
Theirs  the  Cross  and  the  Crown. 

Mine  to  linger  and  languish 
Here  by  the  wintry  sea — 

Ah,  weak  heart!  in  thy  anguish, 
What  is  there  left  to  thee? 

Only  the  sea  intoning, 

Only  the  wainscot-monse, 

Only  the  wild  'wind  moaning 
Over  the  lonely  house. 
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THE  QUEEN’S  ENGLISH. 

EVERY  one  who  has  traveled  in  England,  or 
who  has  had  occasion  to  mingle  with  En- 
glish emigrants  to  America,  has  noticed  the 
multiplicity  of  dialects  spoken  among  the  com- 
mon people.  To  say  nothing  of  the  misplace- 
ment of  the  aspirate,  universal  among  the  cock- 
neys of  London,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
within  a space  of  fifty  miles  in  almost  any  part 
of  England  may  be  found  more  marked  dialectic 
variations,  from  good  usage  not  only  in  pronun- 
ciation but  in  words,  than  can  be  found  among 
native  Americans  from  Maine  to  Arkansas.  In- 
deed the  negroes  on  a Southern  plantation  speak 
better  English  than  the  majority  of  the  York- 
shire, Northumberland,  and  Lancashire  peasants. 
Dr.  Latham,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  “The 
English  Language,”  translates  into  a score  or 
two  of  these  dialects  the  first  and  a part  of  the 
fourteenth  verse  of  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  which  in  our  common  version 
read  thus : 

I am  the  rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  Illy  of  the  valleys. 

O my  dove,  that  art  in  the  clefta  of  the  rock,  and  in  the 
secret  places  of  the  stain. 

From  these  versions  we  select  the  following, 
which  the  reader  may  compare  with  Tennyson’s 
poem,  “The  Northern  Farmer,”  in  this  Maga- 
zine for  October : 

NORTH  NORTH  UMBERLANDi 

Aw  *«  the  roee  o'  Sharon,  an*  the  lily  o’  the  valleys. 

O maw  duve,  that*  * t*  the  holes  o*  the  rock,  V the  hidin'- 
pleaces  f the  steps. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.  — NEWCASTLE. 

Aw*  s the  rose  o'  Sharon,  an'  the  lily  o'  the  valleys. 

O maw  dnv,  that  U t*  the  clefs  o'  the  rock,  i*  the  secret 
pl'yeces  o'  the  stairs. 

DURHAM. 

A'  as  V rose  uv  Sharon  an' t lllley  nd  valleys. 

O me  dove,  'at*  id  cleft  ud  rock,  td  secret  plaases  ud 
stairs. 

DURHAM. —Am  ELDS. 

Aw*  s the  rose  o'  Sharon,  an*  the  lily  o*  the  valleys. 

O maw  duv,  that  is  i*  the  clefs  o'  the  rock,  i'  the  secret 
pty*eces  o'  the  stain. 

NORTH  'CUMBERLAND. 

I am  the  rwose  o'  Sharon,  ana  the  llllie  o'  the  vallies. 

O my  duve,  that  art  in  the  cliffs  o'  the  rock,  in  the  se- 
cret pleaces  o*  the  stairs. 

CENTRAL  CUMBERLAND. 

Jm  f rwose  O'  Sharon,  an’  V lily  o*  C valleys. 

O my  pigeon,  'at  s in  t'  nicks  o'  t*  rock,  in  t*  bye 
pleaces  o*  t*  crags. 

WESTMORLAND. 

I 'st  rooaz o*  Sharon,  an  f lily  o*  V valleys. 

O my  cushat,  * at  s f t*  grikes  o’  t'  crags,  i'  t*  darkin* 
whols  o*  i'  stain. 

SOUTHEAST  LANCASHIRE. 

Awm  th*  rose  o'  Shayron,  un  th'  lily  oth'  valleys. 

O ma  dove,  theaw'  rt  ith*  clifts  oth'  rocks,  ith’  hnddln 
places  oth*  stairs. 

TORRE  HIRE CLEVELAND. 

Hah  am  the  rose  o’  Sharon,  and  the  Illy  of  the  valleys. 

O mah  duv,  that  is  f the  clefts  o'  the  rock  In  the  bye 
spots  o*  the  stain.  J 

TORE  SHIRR.  — CRAVEN. 

I is  *f  rooaz  o'  Sharon,  an*  V lillv  o’  r gill*. 

O mah  duv,  at  is  f 't  holies  o'  't  scarr,  i*  *t  saycrit 
pleeaccs  o*  *t  staairs. 

• YORKSHIRE. —WEST  RIDING. 

Ah 'm  t roaz  a*  Sharon  ntf  r lily  a’  C valleys. 

O my  duve.  'at  art  i*  C clefts  a’ t’  rock,  i1  t*  seiicrit 
places  a*  t*  stairs. 
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YORKSHIRE.  — 8IIEFFIELD. 

O 'm  r rooaz  a’  Sharon,  an*  ('  lillia  a’ t*  valliz. 

O mo  duv,  thah  'rt  i*  t*  clefts  a*  t*  rock,  i*  t'  secret  places 
a*  t’  stain. 


NORFOLK. 

The  rose  o'  Sharon  I em,  and  the  lily  o’  the  wmUeys. 

O in y dow,  that’s  in  the  cricks  o'  the  rocks,  in  the  secret 
places  o*  the  stars. 

LINCOLNSHIRE  —PARTS  ABOUT  FOLKINGUAM. 

I’m  the  ri>iia»  of  Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the  vallies. 

0 my  doov  that's  in  the  cricks  of  the  rocks,  in  the  secret 
places  of  the  sioggcrs. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

1 be  th'  rawze  o’  Zharon,  an'  th’  lilly  o'  th’  vallies. 

0 moi  doove,  that  beciist  in  th'  clefs  o'  th'  rocks.  In  th’ 
secret  pleilzes  o'  th*  steers. 

EAST  DEVON. 

At 'm  th*  rnwso  o*  Sharon,  an'  th’  lily  o'  th'  volley*. 

Yeue,  mat  dove,  that  ab&id'th  in  th'  gaps  o'  th’  rocks,  th’ 
holpaarts  o'  th’  stain. 

WEST  DEVON. 

1 am  tha  rose  uv  Sharin,  an  tha  lilly  uv  th’  vallys. 

Aw,  ma  duv,  thit  art  in  tha  cliffs  uv  tha  rocks!  in  the 

zaycrit  pleaces  uv  tha  stair*. 

CORNWALL. 

I 'm  th'  rooase  of  Shaaron,  and  th’  lily  of  th*  valleys. 

Aw  my  dove,  who  art  in  th’  vugs  of  th*  rock.  In  th’  sal- 
cret  plaices  of  the  steears. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

I be  the  rwose  o'  Sharon,  an’  the  Illy  o'  the  valley*. 

0 my  love  'a  in  the  clefts  o’  the  rocks,  in  the  lewth  o’ 
the  dim. 

WILTSHIRE. 

1 be  th'  rwoSa  o'  Sharon,  an'  th'  lilly  o*  th’  valley* 

Aw  my  dove,  a*  uz  in  th’  crivicee  o*  th’  rock,  in  th’  Ee- 

cret  pleiicen  o*  th’  stain. 

BUB8EX. 

I be  do  roaz  of  Sharon,  anti  de  lily  of  de  valley*. 

O my  dove,  dat  *a  in  de  clifts  oi  de  rock,  iu  dc  secret 
pUuces  of  de  stain. 

Mr  Peacock,  in  a recent  volume  of  the 
“Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society,”  thus 
renders  the  whole  chapter  into  the  dialect  of 
Northern  Lancashire : 

1.  I 's  't^ooiiz  a Sharon*  in 't  lily  a *t  valleys. 

2.  Amang  't  lasses,  my  luw 's  like  a lily  araang  *t 
wickwoods. 

3.  Amang 't  lads,  my  beluvvd’s  like  an  apple  amang  *t 
common  tree*.  I sat  mah  dbwn  under  his  shadda  wi  girt 
plezzer,  en  his  friirt  was  sweet  tn  m>  tepanL 

4.  He  browf  ma  ta 't  feeaetin’-houee,  On  hie  culler  ouer 
ma  was  luw. 

5.  Girama  a sooSp  a summat  ta  sup,  ta  cumfert  mah, 
6n  I sud  like  sum  apples  ta  itt : for  I ’s  deoUd  seek  a luw 

C.  HI*  left  haud 's  under  ml  heeod,  On  his  reinht  band 
cuddles  mah. 

7.  En  mind  ye  this,  ye  Jerewzlem  lasses,  W 't  vallf  a o* 
't  ky  On  sheep  i *t  fields,  Oz  ya  don't  stir  up,  ner  wakken 
mi  luw,  t’l  a likes. 

8.  ’T  voice  a mi  beluw'd ! Lukk  ya  he  cums  loupin’ 
ouer 't  fells,  ekelpin*  a toppa ’t  how*. 

3.  My  beluw'd 's  like  a roc  Or  a yung  buck:  Lukk  ya, 
he  *s  stundin’  bchiut  our  woh,  he  ’*  gloorin'  out  a ’t  winds, 
On  shewin*  hi*-sel  through  *fc  lat-wark. 

10.  My  beluw'd  *pak,0n  said  tumma,  Now,  hunny,git 
up,  that  ’*  a bonny  lass,  On  en*  th)  way*. 

11.  For,  duzta  see,  't  winter 's  past,  *t  rain  'a  ouer  On 
gsj/ffn. 

12.  *T  flowers  is  beglnnln’  ta  blfia ; 't  parrin'  time  a 't 

birds  is  cum,  On  yan  ma  hear 't  stockduvv  cooln’  1 *t 
woods.  * 

13.  'T  bOrry  trees  !*  1 blossom,  On 't  sweet-brecBr'*  he- 
ginnin*  ta  send  out  a rcvjht  nice  smell,  Du  git  up  wi  th»\ 
Joy,  cu*  thl  way*  I *ay,  On  let  mah  lukk  at  tin  conny  lyace. 

14.  O mi  joy,  0z  i*  I 't  nick*  a *t  crag,  i *t  lorkln’-hooal* 
a *t  stair*,  cum  out  wi  that  sweet  fr/jrree  a th>  aim,  let  mah  . 
hear  th;  lile  clapper  gang;  for  till  voice  is  music  Itsel,  On 
thou  '*  reet  gud  lukkin. 

15.  Tek  uz  't  foxes,  ’t  lile  foxes  Oz  spoils 't  vines:  fOr 
wer  vine*  hez  vast  tender  gret/ap*. 

Id.  My  beluw’d 's  mine,  en  I *s  his : he  feeds  amang 
't  lilies. 

17.  TH  *t  day  brOk,  On  't  shadda*  fires  a wav,  tom  tha, 
ml  hunny,  On  be  like  a roe  Or  a yung  hart  a Bet  her  fells. 
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ARMADALft. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS,  AUTHOR  OF  “NO  NAME,”  “THE  WOMAN  IN  WHlnE,”  ETC. 


BOOK  THE  FIRST. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  TRAVELERS. 

IT  was  the  opening  of  the  season  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  at  the  Baths  of 
Wildbad. 

The  evening  shadows  were  beginning  to  gath- 
er over  the  qniet  little  German  town,  and  the 
diligence  was  expected  every  minute.  Before 
the  door  of  the  principal  inn,  waiting  the  arrival 
of  the  first  visitors  of  the  year,  were  assembled 
the  three  notable  personages  of  Wildbad,  ac- 
companied by  their  wives — the  mayor,  repre- 
senting the  inhabitants ; the  doctor,  represent- 
ing the  waters;  the  landlord,  representing  his 
own  establishment.  Beyond  this  select  circle, 
grouped  snugly  about  the  trim  little  square  in 
front  of  the  inn,  appeared  the  towns-pcople  in 
general,  mixed  here  and  there  with  the  coun- 
try-people in  their  quaint  German  costume,  plac- 
idly expectant  of  the  diligence — the  men  in  short 
black  jackets,  tight  black  breaches,  and  three- 
cornered  beaver  hats;  the  women  with  their 
long  light  hair  hanging  in  one  thickly-plaited 
tail  behind  them,  and  the  waists  of  their  short 
woolen  gowns  inserted  modestly  in  the  region 
of  their  shoulder-blades.  Round  the  outer  edge 
of  the  assemblage  thus  formed,  flying  detach- 
ments of  plump  white-headed  children  careered 
in  perpetual  motion  ; while,  mysteriously  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  the  musicians 
of  the  Baths  stood  collected  in  one  lost  corner, 
waiting  the  appearance  of  the  first  visitors  to 
play  the  first  tune  of  the  season  in  the  form  of 
a serenade.  The  light  of  a May  evening  was 
still  bright  on  the  tops  of  the  great  wooded  hills, 
watching  high  over  the  town  on  the  right  hand 
and  the  left;  and  the  cool  breeze  that  comes  be- 
fore sunset  came  keenly  fragrant  here  with  the  i 
balsamic  odor  of  the  firs  of  the  Black  Forest. 

44  Mr.  Landlord/’  said  the  mayor’s  wife  (giv- 
ing the  landlord  his  title),  “have  you  any  for- 
eign guests  coming  on  this  first  day  of  the  sea- 
son?” 

“Madam  Mayoress/*  replied  the  landlord  (re- 
turning the  compliment),  “I  have  two.  They 
have  written — the  one  by  the  hand  of  his  serv- 
ant, the  other  by  his  own  hand  apparently — to 
order  their  rooms ; and  they  are  from  England 
both,  as  I think  by  their  names.  If  you  ask  me 
to  pronounce  those  names  my  tongue  hesitates ; 
if  you  ask  me  to  spell  them,  here  they  are  letter 
by  letter,  first  and  second  in  their  order  as  they 
come.  First,  a high-born  stranger  (by  title  Mis-  : 
ter),  who  introduces  himself  in  eight  letters — | 
A,  r,  m,  a,  d,  a,  1,  e— and  comes  ill  in  his  own 
carriage.  Second,  a high-born  stranger  (by 
title  Mister  also),  who  introduces  himself  in  four 
letters — N,  e,  a,  1 — and  comes  ill  in  the  diligence. 


His  excellency  of  the  eight  letters  writes  to  me 
(by  his  servant)  in  French ; his  excellency  of 
the  four  letters  writes  to  me  in  German.  The 
rooms  of  both  are  ready.  I know  no  more.” 

“ Perhaps,”  suggested  the  mayor’s  wife,  44  Mr. 
Doctor  has  heard  from  one  or  both  of  these  il- 
lustrious strangers?” 

“From  one  only,  Madam  Mayoress;  but  not, 
strictly  speaking,  from  the  person  himself.  I 
have  received  a medical  report  of  his  excellency 
of  the  eight  letters,  and  his  case  6eems  a bad 
one.  God  help  him!” 

“The  diligence!”  cried  a child  from  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd. 

The  musicians  seized  their  instruments,  and 
silence  fell  on  the  whole  community.  From  far 
away  in  thowiudings  of  the  forest  gorge  the  ring 
of  horses’  bells  came  faintly  clear  through  the 
evening  stillness.  Which  carriage  was  approach- 
ing— the  private  carriage  with  Mr.  Armadale,  or 
the  public  carriage  with  Mr.  Neal? 

“Play,  my  friends!”  cried  the  mayor  to  the 
musicians.  “ Public  or  private,  here  are  the 
first  sick  people  of  the  season.  Let  them  find  us 
cheerful.” 

The  band  played  a lively  dance  tune,  and  the 
children  in  the  square  footed  it  merrily  to  the 
music.  At  the  same  moment  their  elders  near 
the  inn  door  drew  aside,  and  disclosed  the  first 
shadow  of  gloom  that  fell  over  the  gayety  and 
beauty  of  the  scene.  Through  the  opening  made 
on  either  hand  a little  procession  of  stout  conn- 
try  girls  advanced,  each  drawing  after  her  an 
empty  chair  on  wheels;  each  in  waiting  (and 
knitting  while  she  waited)  for  the  paralyzed 
wretches  who  came  helpless  by  hundreds  then 
— who  come  helpless  by  thousands  now — to  the 
waters  of  Wildbad  for  relief. 

While  the  band  played,  while  the  children 
danced,  while  the  buzz  of  many  talkers  deepen- 
ed, while  the  strong  young  nurses  of  the  coming 
cripples  knitted  imperturbably,  a woman’s  insa- 
tiable curiosity  about  other  women  asserted  it^lf 
in  the  mayor’s  wife.  She  drew  the  landlady 
aside,  and  whispered  a question  to  her  on  the 
spot. 

“A  word  more,  ma’am,”  said  the  mayor’s 
wife,  “about  the  twp  strangers  from  England. 
Are  their  letters  explicit?  Have  they  got  any 
ladies  with  them  ?” 

“The  one  by  the  diligence— no,”  replied  the 
landlady.  “But  the  one  by  the  private  car- 
riage— yes.  He  comes  with  a child ; he  comes 
with  a nurse;  and,”  concluded  the  landlady, 
skillfully  keeping  the  main  point  of  interest  till 
the  last,  “ he  comes  with  a Wife.” 

The  mayoress  brightened ; the  doctoress  (as- 
sisting at  the  conference)  brightened ; the  land- 
lady nodded  significantly.  In  the  minds  of  all 
three  the  same  thought  started  into  life  at  the 
same  moment — “ We  shall  see  the  Fashions !” 
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In  a minute  more  there  wau  sudden  move- 
ment in  the  crowd ; and  a choflb  of  voices  pro- 
claimed that  the  travelers  were  at  hand. 

By  this  time  the  coming  vehicle  was  in  sight, 
and  all  further  donbt  was  at  an  end.  It  was 
the  diligence  that  now  approached  by  the  long 
street  leading  into  the  square  — the  diligence 
(in  a dazzling  new  coat  of  yellow  paint)  that  de- 
livered the  first  visitors  of  the  season  at  the  inn 
door.  Of  the  ten  travelers  released  from  the 
middle  compartment  and  the  back  compartment 
of  the  carriage — all  from  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many— three  were  lifted  out  helpless,  and  were 
placed  in  the  chairs  on  wheels  to  be  drawn  to 
their  lodgings  in  the  town.  The  front  com- 
partment contained  two  passengers  only — Mr. 
Neal  and  his  traveling  servant  With  an  arm 
on  either  side  to  assist  him,  the  stranger  (whose 
malady  appeared  to  be  locally  confined  to  a 
lameness  in  one  of  his  feet)  succeeded  in  de- 
scending the  steps  of  the  carriage  easily  enough. 
While  he  steadied  himself  on  the  pavement  by 
the  help  of  his  stick — looking  not  over-patiently 
toward  the  musicians  who  were  serenading  him 
with  the  waltz  in  Der  Freischutz—hia  personal 
appearaneo  rather  damped  the  enthusiasm  of 
tlte  friendly  little  circle  assembled  to  welcome 
him.  He  was  a lean,  tall,  serious,  middle-aged 
man,  with  a cold  gray  eye  and  a long  upper 
lip;  with  overhanging  eyebrows  and  high  cheek- 
bones ; a man  who  looked  what  he  was-neveiy 
inch  a Scotchman. 

‘♦Where  is  the  proprietor  of  this  hotel?”  he 
asked,  speaking  in  the  German  language,  with 
a fluent  readiness  of  expression,  and  an  icy  cold- 
ness of  manner.  “ Fetch  the  doctor,”  he  con- 
tinued, when  the  landlord  had  presented  him- 
self. “ I want  to  see  him  immediately.” 

“I  am  here  already,  Sir,"  said  the  doctor, 
advancing  from  the  circle  of  friends,  “and  my 
services  are  entirely  at  your  disposal.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Mr.  Neal,  looking  at  the 
doctor  as  the  rest  of  us  look  at  a dog  when  we 
have  whistled  and  the  dog  has  come.  “ I shall 
be  glad  to  consult  you  to-morrow  morning,  at 
tan  o’clock,  about  my  own  case.  I only  want 
to  trouble  you  now  with  a message  which  I have 
undertaken  to  deliver.  We  overtook  a travel- 
ing carriage  on  the  road  here,  with  a gentleman 
in  it — an  Englishman,  I believe — who  appeared 
to  be  seriously  ill.  A lady  who  was  with  him 
begged  me  to  see  you  immediately  on  my  arrival, 
and  to  secure  your  professional  assistance  in  re- 
moving the  patient  from  the  carriage.  Their 
courier  has  met  with  an  accident,  and  has  been 
left  behind  on  the  road — and  they  are  obliged 
to  travel  very  slowly.  If  you  are  here  in  an 
hour  you  will  be  here  in  time  to  receive  them. 
That  is  the  message.  Who  is  this  gentleman 
who  appears  to  be  anxious  to  speak  to  me? 
The  mayor  ? If  you  wish  to  see  my  passport, 
Sir,  my  servant  will  show  it  to  you.  No.  You 
wish  to  welcome  me  to  the  place,  and  to  offer 
your  services?  I am  infinitely  flattered.  If 
you  have  any  authority  to  shorten  the  perform- 
ances of  your  town  band,  yon  would  be  doing 


me  a kindness  to  exert  it.  My  nerves  are  irri- 
table, and  I dislike  music.  Where  is  the  land- 
lord ? No ; I want  to  see  my  rooms  I don’t 
want  your  arm ; I can  get  up  stairs  with  the  help 
of  my  stick.  Mr.  Mayor  and  Mr.  Doctor,  we 
need  not  detain  one  another  any  longer.  I wish 
yotf  good-night.” 

Both  mayor  and  doctor  looked  after  the 
Scotchman  as  he  limped  up  stairs,  and  shook 
their  heads  together  in  mute  disapproval  of  him. 
The  ladies,  as  usual,  went  a step  farther,  and 
expressed  their  opinions  openly  in  the  plainest 
words.  The  case  under  consideration  (so  far  as 
they  were  concerned)  was  the  scandalous  case  of 
a man  who  had  passed  them  over  entirely  with- 
out notice.  Mrs.  Mayor  could  only  attribute 
such  an  outrage  to  the  native  ferocity  of  a Sav- 
age. Mrs.  Doctor  took  a stronger  view  still, 
and  considered  it  as  proceeding  from  the  inbred 
brutality  of  a Hog. 

The  hour  of  waiting  for  the  traveling  carriage 
wore  on,  and  the  creeping  night  stole  up  the  hill- 
sides softly.  One  by  one  the  stars  appeared, 
and  the  first  lights  twinkled  in  the  windows  of  * 
the  inn.  As  the  darkness  came  the  last  idlers 
deserted  the  square ; as  the  darkness  came  the 
mighty  silence  of  the  Forest  above  flowed  in  on 
the  valley,  and  strangely  and  suddenly  hushed 
the  lonely  little  town. 

The  hour  of  waiting  wore  out,  and  the  figure 
of  the  doctor,  walking  backward  and  forward 
anxiously,  was  still  the  only  living  figure  left  in 
the  square.  Five  minutes,  ten  minutes,  twen- 
ty minutes,  were  counted  out  by  the  doctor’s 
watch  before  the  first  sound  came  through  the 
night  silence  to  warn  ljim  of  the  approaching 
carriage.  Slowly  it  emerged  into  the  square,  at 
the  walking  pace  of  the  horses,  and  drew  up,  as 
a hearse  might  have  drawn  up,  at  the  door  of 
the  inn. 

Is  the  doctor  here?”  asked  a woman’s  voice, 
speaking  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  carriage  in 
the  French  language. 

*•1  am  here,  madam,”  replied  the  doctor, 
taking  a light  from  the  landlord’s  hand  and 
opening  the  carriage  door. 

The  first  face  that  the  light  fell  on  was  the 
face  of  the  lady  who  had  just  spoken — a young, 
darkly-bcautiful  woman,  with  the  tears  standing 
thick  and  bright  in  her  eager  black  eyes.  The 
second  face  revealed  was  the  face  of  a shriveled 
old  negress,  sitting  opposite  the  lady  on  the  back 
seat.  The  third  was  the  face  of  a little  sleeping 
child,  in  the  negress’s  lap.  With  a quick  ges- 
ture of  impatience  the  lady  signed  to  the  nurse 
to  leave  the  carriage  first  with  the  child.  “ Pray 
take  them  out  of  the  way,”  she  said  to  the  land- 
lady; “pray  take  them  to  their  room.”  She 
got  out  herself  when  her  request  had  been  com- 
plied with.  Then  the  light  fell  clear  for  the 
first  time  on  the  farther  side  of  the  carriage,  and 
the  fourth  traveler  was  disclosed  to  view. 

He  lay  helpless  on  a mattress  supported  by  a 
stretcher ; bis  hair  long  and  disordered  under  a 
black  skull-cap;  his  eyes  wido  open,  rolling  to 
and  fro  ceaselessly  anxious ; the  rest  of  his  face 
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as  void  of  all  expression  of  the  character  within 
liim,  and  the  thought  within  him,  as  if  he  had 
been  dead.  There  was  no  looking  at  him  now, 
and  guessing  what  he  might  once  have  been. 
The  leaden  blank  of  his  face  met  every  question 
as  to  his  age,  his  rank,  his  temper,  and  his  looks 
which  that  face  might  once  have  answered,  in 
impenetrable  silence.  Nothing  spoke  for  him 
now  but  the  shock  that  had  struck  him  with  the 
death-in-life  of  Paralysis.  The  doctor’s  eye 
questioned  his  lower  limbs,  and  Death-in-Life 
answered,  I am  here.  The  doctor’s  eye,  rising 
attentively  by  way  of  his  hands  and  arms,  ques- 
tioned upward  and  upward  to  the  muscles  round 
his  mouth,  and  Death-in-Life  answered,  I am 
coming. 

In  the  face  of  a calamity  so  unsparing  and  so 
dreadful  there  was  nothing  to  be  said.  The 
silent  sympathy  of  help  was  all  that  could  be 
offered  to  the  woman  who  stood  weeping  at  the 
carriage  door. 

As  they  bore  him  on  his  bed  across  the  hall 
of  the  hotel  his  wandering  eyes  encountered  the 
face  of  his  wife.  They  rested  on  her  for  a mo- 
ment ; and,  in  that  moment,  he  spoke. 

“ The  child?”  he  said  in  English,  with  a slow, 
thick,  laboring  articulation. 

“The  child  is  safe  up  stairs,”  she  answered, 
faint!  v. 

“My  desk?” 

“It  is  in  my  hands.  Look!  I won’t  trust  it 
to  any  body ; I am  taking  care  of  it  for  you  my- 
self." 

He  closed  his  eyes  for  the  first  time  after  that 
answer,  and  said  no  more.  Tenderly  and  skill- 
fully he  was  carried  up  the  stairs,  with  his  wife 
on  one  side  of  him,  and  the  doctor  (ominous- 
ly silent)  on  the  other.  The  landlord  and  the 
servants  following,  saw  the  door  of  his  room 
open  and  close  on  him ; heard  the  lady  burst 
out  crying  hysterically  as  soon  as  she  was  alone 
with  the  doctor  and  the  sick  man ; saw  the  doc- 
tor come  out,  half  an  hour  later,  with  his  rud- 
dy face  a shade  paler  than  usual ; pressed  him 
eagerly  for  information,  and  received  but  one 
answer  to  all  their  inquiries,  “ Wait  till  I have 
seen  him  to-morrow.  Ask  me  nothing  to-night” 
They  all  knew  the  doctor’s  ways,  and  they  au- 
gured ill  when  he  left  them  hurriedly  with  that 
reply. 

So  the  two  first  English  visitors  of  the  year 
came  to  the  Baths  of  Wildbad,  in  the  season  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SOLID  SIDE  OF  THE  SCOTCH  CHARACTER. 

At  ten  o’clock  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Neal — 
waiting  for  the  medical  visit  which  he  had  him- 
self appointed  for  that  hour — looked  at  his  watch, 
and  discovered  to  his  amazement  that  he  was 
waiting  in  vain.  It  was  dose  on  eleven  when 
the  door  opened  at  last,  and  the  doctor  entered 
the  room. 


“ I appointed  ten  o’clock  for  your  visit,”  said 
Mr.  Neal.  “In  my  country  a medical  man  is 
a punctual  man.” 

“ In  my  country,”  returned  the  doctor,  with- 
out the  least  ill-humor,  “ a medical  man  is  ex- 
actly like  other  men — he  is  at  the  mercy  0 ac-  ' 
cidents.  Pray  grant  me  your  pardon,  Sir,  for 
being  so  long  after  my  time ; I have  been  de- 
tained by  a very  distressing  case — the  case  of 
Mr.  Armadale,  whose  traveling  carriage  you 
passed  on  the  road  yesterdajfc” 

Mr  Neal  looked  at  his  medical  attendant 
with  a sour  surprise.  There  was  a latent  anx- 
iety in  the  doctor’s  eye,  a latent  pre-occupation 
in  the  doctor’s  manner,  which  he  was  at  a loss 
to  account  for.  For  a moment  the  two  faces 
confronted  each  other  silently,  in  marked  na- 
tional contrast — the  Scotchman’s,  long  and  lean, 
hard  and  regular;  the  German’s,  plump  and 
florid,  soft  and  shapeless.  One  face  looked  as 
if  it  had  never  been  young ; the  other,  as  if  it 
would  never  grow  old. 

“Might  I venture  to  remind  you,”  said  Mr. 
Neal,  “that  the  case  now  under  consideration 
is  mv  case,  and  not  Mr.  Armadale’s  ?” 

“Certainly,”  replied  the  doctor,  still  vacillat- 
ing between  the  case  he  had  come  to  see  and 
the  case  he  had  just  left.  “Ton  appear  to  be 
suffering  from  lameness — let  me  look  at  yonr 
foot.” 

Mr.  Neal’s  malady,  however  serious  it  might 
be  in  his  own  estimation,  was  of  no  extraordi- 
nary importance  in  a medical  point  of  view. 

He  was  suffering  from  a rheumatic  affection  of 
the  ankle-joint.  The  necessary  questions  were 
asked  and  answered,  and  the  necessary  baths 
were  prescribed.  In  ten  minutes  the  consulta- 
tion was  at  an  end,  and  the  patient  was  waiting, 
in  significant  silence,  for  the  medical  adviser  to 
take  his  leave. 

“I  can  not  conceal  from  myself,”  said  the 
doctor,  rising,  and  hesitating  a little,  “that  I 
am  intruding  on  you.  But  I am  compelled  to 
beg  your  indulgence,  if  I return  to  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Armadale.” 

“ May  I ask  what  compels  you?” 

“ The  duty  which  I owe  as  a Christian,”  an- 
swered the  doctor,  “to  a dying  man.” 

Mr.  Neal  started.  Those  who  touched  his 
sense  of  religious  duty  touched  the  quickest 
sense  in  his  nature.  “You  have  established 
your  claim  on  my  attention,”  he  said,  gravely. 
“My  time  is  yours.” 

“ I will  not  abuse  your  kindness,”  replied  the 
doctor,  resuming  his  chair.  “ I will  be  as  short 
as  I can.  Mr.  Armadale’s  case  is  briefly  this : 

He  has  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the 
West  Indies — a wild  life  and  a vicious  life,  by 
his  own  confession.  Shortly  after  his  marriage 
— now  some  three  years  since — the  first  symp- 
toms of  an  approaching  paralytic  affection  be- 
gan to  show  themselves,  and  his  medical  ad- 
visers ordered  him  away  to  try  the  climate  of  . 
Europe.  Since  leaving  the  West  Indies  he  has 
lived  principally  in  Italy,  with  no  benefit  to  his 
health.  From  Italy,  before  the  last  seizure  at- 
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tacked  him,  he  removed  to  Switzerland,  and 
from  Switzerland  he  has  been  sent  to  this  place. 
So  much  I know  from  his  doctor’s  report ; the 
rest  I can  tell  you  from  my  own  personal  expe- 
rience. Mr.  Armadale  has  been  sent  to  Wild- 
* bad^po  late : he  is  virtually  a dead  man.  The 
paralysis  is  fast  spreading  upward,  and  disease 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  spine  has  already  taken 
place.  He  can  still  move  his  hands  a little, 
but  he  can  hold  nothing  in  his  fingers.  He  can 
still  articulate,  bufihe  may  wake  speechless  to- 
morrow or  next  day.  If  I give  him  a week 
more  to  live,  I give  him  what  I honestly  be- 
lieve to  be  the  utmost  length  of  his  span.  At 
his  own  request  I told  him — as  carefully  and  as 
tenderly  as  I could — what  I have  just  told  you. 
The  result  was  very  distressing;  the  violence 
of  the  patient’s  agitation  was  a violence  which 
I despair  of  describing  to  you.  1 took  the  lib- 
erty of  asking  him  whether  his  affairs  were  un- 
settled. Nothing  of  the  sort.  His  will  is  in 
the  hands  of  his  executor  in  London,  and  he 
leaves  his  wife  and  child  well  provided  for.  My 
next  question  succeeded  better ; it  hit  the  mark  : 

‘ JIave  you  something  on  your  mind  to  do  before 
you  die,  which  is  not  done  yet?’  He  gave  a 
great  gasp  of  relief,  which  said,  as  no  words 
could  have  said  it,  Yes.  4 Can  I help  you?’ 

* Yes.  I have  something  to  write  that  I must 
write.  Can  you  make  me  hold  a pen?’  He 
might  as  well  have  asked  me  if  I Could  perform 
a miracle.  I could  only  say,  No.  4 If  I dic- 
tate the  words,’  he  went  on,  ‘can  you  write 
what  I tell  you  to  write?'  Once  more  I could 
only  say,  No.  I understand  a little  English, 
but  1 can  neither  speak  it  nor  write  it.  Mr. 
Armadale  understands  French  when  it  is  spoken 
(as  I speak  it  to  him)  slowly,  but  he  can  not  ex- 
press himself  in  that  language ; and  of  German 
ho  is  totally  ignorant.  In  this  difficulty  I said, 
what  any  one  else  in  my  situation  would  hare 
said,  ‘Why  ask  met  there  is  Mrs.  Armadale  at 
your  service  in  the  next  room.’  Before  I could 
get  up  from  my  chair  to  fetch  her  he  stopped 
me — not  by  words,  but  by  a look  of  horror, 
which  fixed  me  by  main  force  of  astonishment 
in  my  place.  ‘Surely,’  I said,  ‘your  wife  is 
the  fittest  person  to  write  for  you  as  you  de- 
sire ?’  * The  last  person  under  heaven !’  he  an- 

swered. ‘What!’  I said,  ‘you  ask  me,  a for- 
eigner and  a stranger,  to  write  words  at  your 
dictation  which  you  keep  a secret  from  your 
wife !’  Conceive  my  astonishment  when  he  an- 
swered me,  without  a moment’s  hesitation,  ‘Yes!’ 

I sat  lost;  I sat  silent.  4 If  you  can’t  write  En- 
glish,’ he  said,  ‘find  somebody  who  can.’  I 
tried  to  remonstrate.  He  burst  into  a dreadful 
moaning  cry  — a dumb  entreaty,  like  the  en- 
treaty of  a dog.  4 Hush ! hush !’  I said ; 4 1 will 
find  somebody.*  4 To-day!’  he  broke  out,  ‘be- 
fore my  speech  fails  me,  like  my  hand.’  ‘To- 
day, in  an  hour’s  time.'  He  shut  his  eyes,  he  1 
quieted  himself  instantly.  4 While  I am  wait-  ! 
ing  for  you,’  he  said,  4 let  me  see  my  little  boy.* 
He  had  shown  no  tenderness  when  he  spoke  of 
his  wife,  but  I saw  the  tears  on  his  cheeks  when 


he  asked  for  his  child.  My  prolusion,  Sir,  has 
not  made  me  so  hard  a man  as  you  might  think ; 
and  my  doctor’s  heart  was  as  heavy  when  I went 
out  to  fetch  the  child  as  if  I had  not  been  a doc- 
tor at  all.  I am  afraid  you  think  this  rather 
weak  on  my  part  ?” 

The  doctor  looked  appealingly  at  Mr.  Neal. 

He  might  as  well  have  looked  at  a rock  in  the 
Black  Forest.  Mr.  Neal  entirely  declined  to 
be  drawn  by  any  doctor  in  Christendom  out  of 
the  regions  of  plain  fact. ' 

“Go  on,”  he  said.  “I  presume  yon  have 
not  told  me  all  that  you  have  to  tell  me  yet?” 

•‘Surely  you  understand  my  object  in  com- 
ing here  now  ?”  returned  the  other. 

44  Your  object  is  plain  enough — at  last.  You 
invite  me  to  connect  myself  blindfold  with  a 
matter  which  is  in  the  last  degree  snsj  icious,  so 
far.  I decline  giving  you  any  answer  until  I 
know  more  than  I know  now.  Did  you  think 
it  necessary  to  inform  this  man’s  wife  of  what 
had  passed  between  you,  and  to  ask  her  for  an 
explanation  ?” 

“ Of  course  I thought  it  necessary,”  said  the 
doctor,  indignant  at  the  reflection  on  his  hu- 
manity which  the  question  seemed  to  imply. 

“If  ever  I saw  a woman  fond  of  her  husband, 
and  Borry  for  her  husband,  it  is  this  unhappy 
Mrs.  Armadale.  As  soon  as  we  were  left  alone 
together  1 sat  down  by  her  side  and  I took  her 
hand  in  mine.  Why  not  ? I am  an  ugly  old 
man,  and  I may  allow  myself  such  liberties  as 
these.  ” 

44  Excuse  me,”  said  the  impenetrable  Scotch- 
man. “I  beg  to  suggest  that  you  are  losing 
the  thread  of  the  narrative.” 

44  Nothing  more  likely,”  returned  the  doctor, 
recovering  his  good-humor.  44  It  is  in  the  hab- 
it of  my  nation  to  be  perpetually  losing  the 
thread,  and  it  is  evidently  in  the  habit  of  yours, 

Sir,  to  be  perpetually  finding  it.  What  an  ex- 
ample here  of  the  order  of  the  universe,  and  the 
everlasting  fitness  of  things!” 

44  Will  you  oblige  me,  once  for  all,  by  con- 
fining yourself  to  the  facts?”  persisted  Mr. 

Neal,  frowning  impatiently.  44  May  I inquire, 
for  my  own  information,  whether  Mrs.  Arma- 
dale could  tell  you  what  it  is  her  husband  wish- 
es me  to  write,  and  why  it  is  that  he  refuses  to 
let  her  write  for  him  ?” 

44  There  is  my  thread  fopftl — and  thank  you 
for  finding  it,“  said  the  doctor.  “You  shall 
hear  what  Mrs.  Armadale  had  to  tell  me  in 
Mrs.  Armadale’s  own  words.  4 The  cause  that 
now  shuts  me  out  of  his  confidence,’  she  said, 

‘is,  I firmly  believe,  the  samo  cause  that  has 
always  shut  me  out  of  his  heart.  I am  the  wife 
he  has  wedded,  but  1 am  not  the  woman  he 
loves.  I knew  when  he  married  me  that  an- 
other man  had  won  from  him  the  woman  he 
loved.  I thought  I could  make  him  forget  her. 

\ I hoped  when  I married  him ; 1 hoped  again 
! when  I bore  him  a son.  Need  I tell  you  the 
end  of  my  hopes  ? you  have  seen  it  for  yourself.’ 

(Wait,  Sir,  I entreat  you ! I have  not  lost  the 
thread  again  ; I am  following  it  inch  by  inch.) 
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4 Is  this  all  you  know  ?’  I asked.  * All  I knew,' 
she  said,  4 till  a short  time  since.  It  was  when 
we  were  in  Switzerland,  and  when  his  illness 
was  nearly  at  its  worst,  that  news  came  to  him 
by  accident  of  that  other  woman  who  has  been 
the  shadow  and  the  poison  of  my  life — news 
that  she  (like  me)  had  borne  her  husband  a son. 
On  the  instant  of  his  making  that  discovery — a 
trifling  discovery,  if  ever  there  was  one  yet — a 
mortal  fpnr  seized  on  him : not  for  me,  not  for 
himself ; a fear  for  hi9  own  child.  The  same 
day  (without  a word  to  me)  he  sent  for  the  doc- 
tor. I was  mean,  wicked^  what  you  please — I 
listened  at  the  door.  I heard  him  say:  I have 
something  to  tell  my  son , when  my  son  grows  old 
enough  to  understand  me.  Shall  1 live  to  tell  it  t 
The  doctor  would  say  nothing  certain.  The 
same  night  (still  without  a word  to  me)  he  lock- 
ed himself  into  his  room.  What  would  any  wo- 
man, treated  as  I was,  have  done  in  my  place  ? 
She  would  have  done  as  I did — she  would  have 
listened  again.  I heard  him  say  to  himself: 
I shall  not  live  to  tell  it:  I must  write  it  before 
I die . I heard  his  pen  scrape,  scrape,  scrape 
over  the  paper — I heard  him  groaning  and  sob- 
bing as  he  wrote — I implored  him  for  God’s  sake 
to  let  me  in.  The  cruel  pen  went  scrape,  scrape, 
scrape ; the  cruel  pen  was  all  the  answer  he 
gave  me.  I waited  at  the  door — hours — I don’t 
know  how  long.  On  a sudden  the  pen  stopped, 
and  I heard  no  more.  I whispered  through  the 
keyhole  softly ; I said  I was  cold  and  weary  with 
waiting ; I said,  Oh,  my  love,  let  me  in ! Not 
even  the  cruel  pen  answered  me  now : silence 
answered  me.  With  all  the  strength  of  my 
miserable  hands  I beat  at  the  door.  The  serv- 
ants came  up  and  broke  it  in.  We  were  too 
late ; the  harm  was  done.  Over  that  fatal  let- 
ter the  stroke  had  struck  him — over  that  fatal 
letter  we  found  him,  paralyzed  as  you  see  him 
now.  Those  words  which  he  wants  you  to  write 
are  the  words  he  would  have  written  himself 
if  the  stroke  had  spared  him  till  the  morning. 
From  that  time  to  this  there  has  been  a blank 
place  left  in  the  letter,  and  it  is  that  blank  place 
which  he  has  just  asked  you  to  fill  up.*  In  those 
words  Mrs.  Armadale  spoke  to  me;  in  those 
words  you  have  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
the  information  I can  give.  Say,  if  you  please, 
Sir,  have  I kept  the  thread  at  last?  Have  I 
shown  you  the  necessity  which  brings  me  here 
from  your  countryman’s  death-bed  ?” 

“Thus  far,”  said  Mr.  Neal,  “you  merely 
show  me  that  you  are  exciting  yourself.  This 
is  too  serious  a matter  to  bo  treated  as  you  are 
treating  it  now.  You  have  involved  Me  in  the 
business,  and  I insist  on  seeing  my  way  plainly. 
Don’t  raise  your  hands ; your  hands  are  not  a 
part  of  the  question.  If  I am  to  he  concerned 
in  the  completion  of  this  mysterious  letter,  it  is 
only  an  act  of  justifiable  prudence  on  my  part 
to  inquire  what  the  letter  is  about.  Mrs.  Ar- 
madale appears  to  have  favored  you  with  an 
infinite  number  of  domestic  particulars — in  re- 
turn, I presume,  for  your  polite  attention  in 
taking  her  by  the  hand.  May  I ask  what  she 


could  tell  you  about  her  husband’s  letter,  60  far 
as  her  husband  has  written  it?” 

“Mrs.  Armadale  could  tell  me  nothing,”  re- 
plied the  doctor,  with  a sudden  formality  in  his 
manner  which  showed  that  his  forbearance  was 
at  last  failing  him.  “ Before  she  was  composed 
enough  to  think  of  the  letter  her  husband  had 
asked  for  it,  and  had  caused  it  to  be  locked  up 
in  his  desk.  She  knows  that  he  has  since,  time 
after  time,  tried  to  finish  it,  and  that,  time  after 
time,  the  pen  has  dropped  from  his  fingers.  She 
knows,  when  all  other  .hope  of  his  restoration 
was  at  an  end,  that  his  medical  advisers  encour- 
aged him  to  hope  in  the  famous  waters  of  this 
place.  And  last,  she  knows  how  that  hope  has 
ended,  for  she  knows  what  I told  her  husband 
this  morning.” 

The  frown  which  had  been  gathering  latterly 
on  Mr.  Neal’s  face  deepened  and  darkened.  He 
looked  at  the  doctor  as  if  the  doctor  had  per- 
sonally offended  him. 

“The  more  I think  of  the  position  you  are 
asking  me  to  take,”  he  said,  44  the  less  I like  it. 
Can  you  undertake  to  say  positively  that  Mr. 
Armadale  is  in  his  right  mind  ?” 

44  Yes ; as  positively  as  words  can  say  it.” 

“Does  his  wife  sanction  your  coming  hereto 
request  my  interference?” 

“His  wife  sends  me  to  yon,  the  only  En- 
glishman in  Wildbad,  to  write  for  your  dying 
countryman  what  he  can  not  write  for  himself, 
and  what  no  one  in  this  place  but  you  can  write 
for  him.” 

That  answer  drove  Mr.  Neal  back  to  the  last 
inch  of  ground  left  him  to  stand  on.  Even  on 
that  inch  the  Scotchman  resisted  still. 

44  Wait  a little,”  he  said.  44  You  put  it  strong- 
ly ; let  us  be  quite  sure  you  put  it  correctly  as 
well.  Let  us  be  quite  sure  there  is  nobody  to 
take  this  responsibility  but  myself.  There  is  a 
mayor  in  Wildbad,  to  begin  with ; a man  who 
possesses  an  official  character  to  justify  his  in- 
terference.” 

“A  man  of  a thousand,”  said  the  doctor. 
“With  one  fault — he  knows  no  language  but 
his  own.” 

“There  is  an  English  legation  at  Stuttgart,” 
persisted  Mr.  Neal. 

44  And  there  are  miles  on  miles  of  the  Forest 
between  this  and  Stuttgart,”  rejoined  the  doc- 
tor. “ If  we  sent  this  moment  we  could  get  no 
help  from  the  legation  before  to-morrow;  and 
it  is  as  likely  as  not,  in  the  state  of  this -dying 
man’s  articulation,  that  to-morrow  may  find  him 
speechless.  I don’t  know  whether  his  lost  wish- 
es are  wishes  harmless  to  his  child  and  to  othere, 
or  wishes  hurtful  to  his  child  and  to  others; 
bat  I do  know  that  they  must  be  fulfilled  at  once 
or  never,  nnd  that  yon  are  tho  only  man  who 
can  help  him.” 

That  open  declaration  brought  the  discussion 
to  a close.  It  fixed  Mr.  Neal  fast  between  the 
two  alternatives  of  saying  Yes,  and  committing 
an  act  of  imprudence — or  of  saving  No,  and 
committing  an  act  of  inhumanity.  There  was 
a silence  of  some  minutes.  The  Scotchman 
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steadily  reflected,  and  the  German  6teadily 
watched  him. 

The  responsibility  of  saying  the  next  words 
rested  on  Mr.  Neal,  and,  in  course  of  time,  Mr. 
Neal  took  it.  He  rose  from  his  chair,  with  a 
sullen  sense  of  injury  lowering  on  his  heavy  eye- 
brows, and  working  sourly  in  the  lines  at  the 
comers  of  his  mouth. 

“ My  position  is  forced  on  me,”  he  said.  “ I 
have  no  choice  but  to  accept  it." 

The  doctor’s  impulsive  nature  rose  in  revolt 
against  the  merciless  brevity  and  gracelessness 
of  that  reply.  “ I wish  to  God,”  he  broke  out, 
fervently.  “I  knew  English  enough  to  take 
your  place  at  Mr.  Armadale’s  bedside !” 

“Bating  your  taking  the  name  of  the  Al- 
mighty in  vain,”  answered  the  Scotchman,  “I 
entirely  agree  with  you.  I wish  you  did.” 

Without  another  word  on  either  side  they  left 
the  room  together— the  doctor  leading  the  way. 


CHAPTER  IH. 

THE  WRECK  OF  THE  TIMBER  8 HIP. 

No  one  answered  the  doctor’s  knock  when  he 
and  his  companion  reached  the  ante-chamber 
door  of  Mr.  Armadale’s  apartments.  They  en- 
ter^ unannounced  ; and  when  they  looked  into 
the  sitting-room  the  sitting-room  was  empty. 

“ I must  see  Mrs.  Armadale,”  said  Mr.  Neal. 
“I  decline  acting  in  the  matter  unless  Mrs 
Armadale  authorizes  my  interference  with  her 
own  lips.” 

“ Mrs.  Armadale  is  probably  with  her  hus- 
band,” replied  the  doctor.  He  approached  a 
door  at  the  inner  end  of  the  sitting-room  while 
he  spoke — hesitated — and,  turning  round  again, 
looked  at  his  sour  companion  anxiously.  “I 
am  afraid  1 spoke  a little  harshly.  Sir,  when  we 
were  leaving  your  room,”  he  said.  * 4 1 beg  your 
pardon  for  it,  with  all  my  heart.  Before  this 
poor  afflicted  lady  conies  in,  will  you — will  you 
excuse  my  asking  your  utmost  gentleness  and 
consideration  for  her  ?” 

“No,  Sir,”  retorted  the  other,  harshly,  “I 
won’t  excuse  you.  What  right  have  I given 
you  to  think  me  wanting  in  gentleness  and  con- 
sideration toward  any  body  ?” 

The  doctor  saw  it  was  useless.  “ I beg  your 
pardon  again,”  he  said,  resignedly,  and  left  the 
unapproachable  stranger  to  himself. 

Mr.  Neal  walked  to  the  window,  and  stood 
there,  with  his  eyes  mechanically  fixed  on  the 
prospect,  composing  his  mind  for  the  coming  in- 
terview. 

It  was  mid-day;  the  sun  shone  bright  and 
warm  ; and  all  the  little  world  of  Wildbad  was 
alive  and  merry  in  the  genial  spring-time.  Now 
and  again  heavy  wagons,  with  black-faced  cart- 
ers in  charge,  rolled  by  the  window,  bearing 
their  precious  lading  of  charcoal  from  the  For- 
est. Now  and  again,  hurled  over  the  headlong 
current  of  the  stream  that  runs  through  the 
town,  great  lengths  of  timber  loosely  strung  to- 


gether in  interminable  series — with  the  booted 
raftsmen,  pole  in  hand,  poised  watchful  &t  ei- 
ther end — shot  swift  and  serpent-like  past  the 
houses  on  their  course  to  the  distant  Rhine. 
High  and  steep  above  the  gabled  wooden  build- 
ings on  the  river  bank,  the  great  hill-sides,  crest- 
ed black  with  firs,  shone  to  the  shining  heavens 
in  a glory  of  lustrous  green.  In  and  out,  where 
the  forest  foot-paths  wound  from  the  grass  throngh 
the  trees,  from  the  trees  over  the  grass,  the  bright 
spring  dresses  of  women  and  children  on  the 
search  for  wild-flowers,  traveled  to  and  fro  in 
the  lofty  distance  like  spots  of  moving  light. 
Below,  on  the  walk  by  the  stream  side,  the 
booths  of  the  little  bazar  that  had  opened  punc- 
tually with  the  opening  season,  showed  all  their 
glittering  trinkets,  and  fluttered  in  the  balmy 
air  their  splendor  of  many-colored  flags.  Long- 
ingly, here,  the  children  looked  at  the  show; 
patiently  the  sun-burnt  lasses  plied  their  knit- 
ting as  they  paced  the  walk;  courteously  the 
passing  towns-people,  by  fours  and  fives,  and  the 
passing  visitors,  by  ones  and  twos,  greeted  each 
other,  hat  in  hand ; and  slowly,  slowly,  the 
crippled  and  helpless  in  their  chairs  on  wheels, 
came  out  in  the  cheerful  noontide  with  the  rest, 
and  took  their  share  of  the  blessed  light  that 
cheers,  of  the  blessed  sun  that  shines  for  all. 

On  this  scene  the  Scotchman  looked,  with 
eyes  that  never  noted  its  beauty,  with  a mind 
far  away  from  every  lesson  that  it  taught.  One 
by  one  he  meditated  the  words  he  should  say 
when  the  wife  came  in.  One  by  one  he  pon- 
.dered  over  the  conditions  he  might  impose,  be- 
fore he  took  the  pen  in  hand  at  the  husband’s 
bedside. 

“ Mrs.  Armadale  is  here,”  said  the  doctors 
voice,  interposing  suddenly  between  his  reflec- 
tions and  himself. 

He  turned  on  the  instant,  and  saw  before  him, 
with  the  pore  mid-day  light  shining  full  on  her, 
a woman  of  the  mixed  blood  of  the  European 
and  the  African  race,  with  the  northern  deli- 
cacy in  the  shape  of  her  face,  and  the  southern 
richness  in  its  color — a woman  in  the  prime  of 
her  beauty,  who  moved  with  an  inbred  grace, 
who  looked  with  an  inbred  fascination,  whose 
large,  languid,  black  eyes  rested  on  him  grate- 
fully, whose  little  dusky  hand  offered  itself  to 
him,  in  mute  expression  of  her  thanks,  with  the 
welcome  that  is  given  to  the  coming  of  a friend. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  Scotchman  was 
taken  by  surprise.  Every  self-preservative  word 
that  he  had  been  meditating  but  an  instant  since 
dropped  out  of  his  memory.  His  thrice-impen- 
etrable  armor  of  habitual  suspicion,  habitual 
self-discipline,  and  habitual  reserve,  which  had 
never  fallen  from  him  in  a woman’s  presence  be- 
fore, fell  from  him  in  this  woman’s  presence, 
and  brought  him  to  his  knees  a conquered  man. 
He  took  the  hand  she  offered  him,  and  bowed 
over  it  his  first  honest  homage  to  the  sex,  In 
silence. 

She  hesitated  on  her  side.  The  quick  femi- 
nine perception  which,  in  happier  circumstances, 
would  have  pounced  on  the  secret  of  his  embar- 
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rassment  in  an  instant,  failed  her  now.  She  at- 
tributed his  strange  reception  of  her  to  pride,  to 
reluctance — to  any  cause  but  the  unexpected  rev- 
elation of  her  own  beauty.  “ I have  no  words 
to  thank  yon,”  she  said,  faintly,  trying  to  pro- 
pitiate him.  44 1 shonld  only  distress  you  if  I 
tried  to  speak.”  Her  lip  began  to  tremble,  she 
drew  back  a little,  and  turned  away  her  head  in 
silence. 

The  doctor,  who  had  been  standing  apart, 
quietly  observant  in  a corner,  advanced  before 
Mr.  Neal  could  interfere,  and  led  Mrs.  Arma- 
dale to  a chair.  44  Don’t  be  afraid  of  him,” 
whispered  the  good  man,  patting  her  gently  on 
the  shoulder.  44  He  was  hard  as  iron  in  my 
hands,  but  I think,  by  the  look  of  him,  he  will 
be  soft  as  wax  in  yours.  Say  the  words  I told 
you  to  say,  and  let  us  take  him  to  your  husband’s 
room  before  those  sharp  wits  of  his  have  time  to 
recover  themselves.” 

She  roused  her  sinking  resolution,  and  ad- 
vanced half-way  to  the  window  to  meet  Mr.  Neal. 
44My  kind  friend,  the  doctor,  has  told  me,  Sir, 
that  your  only  hesitation  in  coming  here  is  a 
hesitation  on  my  account,”  she  said,  her  head 
drooping  a little,  and  her  rich  color  fading  away 
while  she  spoke.  44 1 am  deeply  grateful,  but  I 
entreat  you  not  to  think  of  me.  What  my  hus- 
band wishes — ” Her  voice  faltered ; she  wait- 
ed resolutely,  and  recovered  herself.  “What 
my  husband  wishes  in  his  lost  moments,  I wish 
too.” 

This  time  Mr.  Neal  was  composed  enongh  to 
answer  her.  In  low,  earnest  tones  he  entreated 
her  to  say  no  more.  “I  was  only  anxious  to 
show  you  every  consideration,”  he  said.  “I  am 
only  anxious  now  to  spare  you  every  distress.” 
As  he  spoke  something  like  a glow  of  color  rose 
slowly  on  his  sallow  face.  Her  eyes  were  look- 
ing at  him,  softly  attentive — and  he  thought 
guiltily  of  his  meditations  at  the  window  before 
she  came  in. 

* The  doctor  saw  his  opportunity.  He  opened 
the  door  that  led  into  Mr.  Armadale’s  room,  and 
stood  by  it,  waiting  silently.  Mrs.  Armadale 
entered  first.  In  a minute  more  the  door  was 
closed  again,  and  Mr.  Neal  stood  committed  to 
the  responsibility  that  had  been  forced  on  him — 
committed  beyond  recall. 

The  room  was  decorated  in  the  gaudy  conti- 
nental fashion ; and  the  warm  sunlight  was  shin- 
ing in  joyously.  Cupids  and  flowers  were  paint- 
ed on  the  ceiling ; bright  ribbons  looped  up  the 
white  window  curtains;  a smart  gilt  clock  tick- 
ed on  a velvet-covered  mantle-piece;  mirrors 
gleamed  on  the  walls,  and  flowers  in  all  the  col- 
ors of  the  rainbow  speckled  the  carpet.  In  the 
midst  of  the  finery,  and  the  glitter,  and  the  light, 
Jay  the  paralyzed  man,  with  his  wandering  eyes, 
and  his  lifeless  lower  face— his  head  propped 
high  with  many  pillows;  his  helpless  hands  laid 
out  over  the  bed-clothes  like  the  hands  of  a 
corpse.  By  the  bed-head  stood,  grim  and  old 
and  silent,  the  shriveled  black  nurse;  and  on 
the  counterpane,  between  his  father’s  outspread 
hands,  lay  the  child,  in  his  little  white  frock, 


absorbed  in  the  enjoyment  of  a new  toy.  When 
the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Armadale  led  the 
way  in,  the  boy  was  tossing  his  plaything — a 
soldier  on  horseback — backward  and  forward 
over  the  helpless  hands  on  either  side  of  him , 
and  the  father’s  wandering  eyes  were  following 
the  toy  to  and  fro  with  a stealthy  and  ceaseless 
vigilAnce — a vigilance  as  of  a wild  animal,  ter- 
rible to  see 

The  moment  Mr.  Neal  appeared  in  the  door- 
way those  restless  eyes  stopped,  looked  np,  and 
fastened  on  the  stranger  with  a fierce  eagerness 
of  inquiry.  Slowly  the  motionless  lips  strug- 
gled into  movement.  With  thick,  hesitating 
articulation,  they  put  the  question  which  the 
eyes  asked  mutely,  into  words. 

44  Are  you  the  man  ?” 

Mr.  Neal  advanced  to  the  bedside ; Mrs.  Ar- 
madale drawing  back  from  it  as  he  approached, 
and  waiting  with  the  doctor  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  room.  The  child  looked  up,  toy  in  hand,  as 
the  stranger  came  near — opened  his  bright  brown 
eyes  wide  in  momentary  astonishment — and  then 
went  on  with  his  game. 

44 1 hare  been  made  acqnainted  with  your  sad 
situation,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Neal.  44  And  I have 
come  here  to  place  my  services  at  your  disposal, 
services  which  no  one  but  myself— as  your  med- 
ical attendant  informs  me — is  in  a position  to 
render  you  in  this  strange  place.  My  name  is 
Neal.  I am  a Writer  to  the  Signet  in  Edin- 
burgh ; and  I may  presume  to  say  for  myself 
that  any  confidence  you  wish  to  place  in  me  will 
be  confidence  not  improperly  bestowed.” 

The  eyes  of  the  beautiful  wife  were  not  con- 
fusing him  now.  He  spoke  to  the  helpless  hus- 
band quietly  and  seriously,  without  his  custom- 
ary harshness,  and  with  a grave  compassion  in 
I his  manner  which  presented  him  at  his  best. 
The  sight  of  the  death-bed  had  steadied  him. 

44  You  wish  me  to  write  something  for  you?” 
he  resumed,  after  waiting  for  a reply,  and  wait- 
ing in  vain. 

“Yes!”  said  the  dying  man,  with  the  all- 
mastering  impatience  which  his  tongue  was  pow- 
erless to  express  glittering  angrily  in  his  eyes. 
44  My  hand  is  gone,  and  my  speech  is  going. 
Write  I” 

Before  there  was  time  to  speak  again,  Mr. 
Neal  heard  the  rustling  of  a woman’s  dress,  and 
the  quick  creaking  of  castors  on  the  carpet  be- 
hind him.  Mrs.  Armadale  was  moving  the 
writing-table  across  the  room  to  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  If  he  was  to  set  np  those  safeguards  of  his 
own  devising  thal  were  to  bear  him  harmless 
through  all  results  to  come,  how  was  the  time, 
or  never.  He  kept  his  back  turned  on  Mrs. 
Armadale,  and  put  his  precautionaiy  question 
at  once  in  the  plainest  terms. 

44  May  I ask,  Sir,  before  I take  the  pen  in 
hand,  what  it  is  yon  wish  me  to  write  ?” 

The  angry  eyes  of  the  paralyzed  man  glittered 
brighter  and  brighter.  His  lips  opened  and 
closed  again.  He  made  no  reply. 

Mr.  Neal  tried  another  precautionary  question, 
in  a new  direction. 
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44  When  I have  written  what  you  wish  me  to 
write,”  he  asked,  “what  is  to  be  done  with  it  ?” 

This  time  the  answer  came  : 

“ Seal  it  up  in  my  presence,  and  post  it  to 
my  Ex — ” 

His  laboring  articulation  suddenly  stopped, 
and  he  looked  piteously  in  the  questioner’s  face 
for  the  next  word.  ' 

“Do  you  mean  your  Executor?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ It  is  a letter,  I suppose,  that  I am  to  post?” 
There  was  no  answer.  “May  I ask  if  it  is  a 
letter  altering  your  will  ?” 

“Nothing  of  the  sort.’” 

Mr  Neal  considered  a little.  The  mystery 
was  thickening.  The  one  way  out  of* it,  so  far, 
was  the  way  traced  faintly  through  that  strange 
story  of  the  unfinished  letter  which  the  doctor 
had  repeated  to  him  in  Mrs.  Armadale’s  words. 
The  nearer  he  approached  his  unknown  re- 
sponsibility, the  more  ominous  it  seemed  of 
something  serious  to  come.  Should  he  risk  an- 
other question  before  he  pledged  himself  irrev- 
ocably ? As  the  doubt  crossed  his  mind  he  felt 
Mrs.  Armadale's  silk  dress  touch  him  on  the 
side  farthest  from  her  husband.  Her  delicate 
dark  hand  was  laid  gently  on  his  arm ; her  full 
deep  African  eves  looked  at  him  in  submissive 
entreaty.  “My  husband  is  very  anxious,”  she 
whispered.  “ Will  you  quiet  his  anxiety,  Sir, 
by  taking  yonr  place  at  the  writing-table  ?” 

It  was  from  her  lips  that  the  request  came — 
from  the  lips  of  the  person  who  had  the  best 
right  to  hesitate:  the  wife  who  was  excluded 
from  the  secret ! Most  men  in  Mr.  Neal’s  posi- 
tion would  have  given  up  all  their  safeguards  on 
the  spot.  The  Scotchman  gave  them  all  up  but 
one. 

“ I will  write  what  you  wish  mo. to  write,”  he 
said,  addressing  Mr.  Armadale.  “I  will  seal  it 
in  yonr  presence ; and  I will  post  it  to  your  Ex- 
ecutor myself.  But,  in  engaging  to  do  this,  I 
must  beg  you  to  remember  that  I am  acting  en- 
tirely in  the  dark ; and  I must  ask  yon  to  ex- 
cuse me  if  I reserve  my  own  entire  freedom  of 
action,  when  voar  wishes  in  relation  to  the  writ- 
ing and  the  posting  of  the  letter  have  been  ful- 
filled.” 

“ Do  you  give  me  your  promise  ?”• 

“ If  you  want  my  promise,  Sir,  I will  give  it 
— subject  to  the  condition  I have  just  named.” 

“Take  your  condition,  and  keep  your  prom- 
ise. Mv  desk,”  he  added,  looking  at  his  wife 
for  the  first  time. 

She  crossed  thc^room  cageity  to  fetch  the  desk 
from  a chair  in  a corner.  Returning  wjth  it, 
she  made  a passing  sign  to  the  negress,  who  still 
stood,  grim  and  silent,  in  the  place  that  she  had 
occupied  from  the  first.  The  woman  advanced, 
obedient  to  the  sign,  to  take  the  child  from  the 
bed.  At  the  instant  when  she  touched  him  the 
father’s  eyes — fixed  previously  on  the  desk — 
turned  on  her  with  the  stealthy  quickness  of  a 
cat.  “No!”  he  said.  “ No !”  echoed  the  fresh 
voice  of  the  boy,  still  charmed  with  his  play- 
thing, and  still  liking  his  place  on  the  bed.  The 


negress  left  the  room,  and  the  child,  in  high 
triumph,  trotted  his  toy-soldier  up  and  down  on 
the  bkl-clothes  that  lay  rumpled  over  his  fa- 
ther’s breast.  His  mother’s  lovely  face  con- 
tracted with  a pang  of  jealousy  as  she  looked  at 
him. 

“ Shall  I open  your  desk?”  she  asked,  push- 
ing back  the  child’s  plaything  sharply  while  she 
spoke.  An  answering  look  from  her  hnsbnnd 
guided  her  hand  to  the  place  under  his  pillow 
where  the  key  was  hidden.  She  opened  the 
desk,  and  disclosed  inside  some  small  sheets  of 
manuscript  pinned  together.  “These ?”  she  in- 
quired, producing  them. 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “ You  can  go  now.” 

The  Scotchman  sitting  at  the  writing-table, 
the  doctor  stirring  a stimulant  mixture  in  a cor- 
ner, looked  at  each  other  with  an  anxiety  in 
both  their  faces  which  they  could  neither  of 
them  control.  The  words  that  banished  the  wife 
from  the  room  were  spoken.  The  moment  had 
come. 

41  You  can  go  now,”  said  Mr.  Armadale,  for 
the  second  time. 

She  looked  at  the  child,  established  comforta- 
bly on  the  bed,  and  an  ashy  paleness  spread 
slowly  over  her  face.  She  looked  at  the  fatal 
letter  which  was  a sealed  secret  to  her ; and  a 
torture  of  jealous  suspicion — suspicion  of  that 
•other  woman  who  had  been  the  shadow  and  the 
poison  of  her  life — wrung  her  to  the  heart. 
After  moving  a few  steps  from  the  bedside  she 
stopped  and  came  back  again.  Armed  with 
the  double  courage  of  her  love  and  her  desj  air 
she  pressed  her  lips  on  her  dying  husband’s 
cheek,  and  pleaded  with  him  for  the  last  time. 
Her  burning  tears  dropped  on  his  face  as  she 
whispered  to  him,  “Oh,  Allan,  think  how  I 
have  loved  you ! think  how  hard  I have  tried  to 
make  you  happy ! think  how  soon  I shall  lose 
you  ! Oh,  my  own  love!  don’t,  don’t  send  me 
away !” 

The  words  pleaded  for  her ; the  kiss  pleaddl 
for  her;  the  recollection  of  the  love  that  had 
been  given  to  him,  and  never  returned,  touched 
the  heart  of  the  fast-sinking  man  as  nothing  hack 
touched  it  since  the  day  of  his  marriage.  A 
heavy  sigh  broke  from  him.  He  looked  at  her. 
and  hesitated. 

“Let  me  stay,”  she  whispered,  pressing  her 
face  closer  to  his. 

“ It  will  onlvdistress  you,”  he  whispered  back. 

“Nothing  distresses  me  but  being  sent  away 
from  you  /” 

He  waited.  She  saw  that  he  was  thinking, 
and  waited  too. 

“ If  I let  you  stay  a little — ?” 

“Yes!  yes!” 

“ Will  vou  go  when  I tell  you  ?*’ 

“Iwili.” 

44  On  your  oath  ?” 

The  fetters  that  bound  his  tongue  seemed  V > 
be  loosened  for  a moment  in  the  great  outburst 
of  anxiety  which  forced  that  question  to  his  lips. 
He  spoke  those  startling  words  as  he  had  spoken 
no  words  yet. 
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“On  njy  oath!'*  she  repeated,  and,  dropping  all  hope  of  living  to  see  my  boy  grow  up  to 
on  her  knees  at  the  bedside,  passionately  kissed  manhood,  I have  no  choice  but  to  write  here 
his  hand.  The  two  strangers  in  the  room  turn-  what  I would  fain  have  said  to  him  at  a future 
ed  their  heads  away  by  common  consent.  In  time  with  my  own  lips. 

the  silence  that  followed,  the  one  sound  stirring  “I  have  three  objects  in  writing.  First,  to 
was  the  small  sound  of  the  child’s  toy  as  he  reveal  the  circumstances  which  attended  the 
moved  it  hither  and  thither  on  the  bed.  marriage  of  an  English  lady  of  my  acquaint- 

The  doctor  was  the  first  who  broke  the  spell  ance  in  the  island  of  Madeira.  Secondly,  to 
of  stillness  which  had  fallen  on  all  the  persons  throw  the  true  light  on  the  death  of  her  hus- 
present.  He  approached  the  patient  and  ex-  band  a short  time  afterward  on  board  the  French 
amined*  him  anxiously  Mrs.  Armadale  rose  timber-ship,  Jm  Grace  de  Dim.  Thirdly,  to 
from  her  knees,  and,  first  waiting  for  her  hus-  warn  my  son  of  a danger  that  lies  in  wait  for 
band's  permission,  carried  the  sheets  of  manu-  him — a danger  that  will  rise  from  his  father’s 
script  which  she  had  taken  out  of  the  desk  to  grave,  when  the  earth  has  closed  over  his  father’s 
the  table  at  which  Mr.  Neal  was  waiting.  Flush-  ashes. 

ed  and  eager,  more  beautiful  than  ever  in  the  “The  story  of  the  English  lady’s  marriage 
vehement  agitation  which  still  possessed  her,  begins  with  my  inheriting  the  great  Armadale 
she  stooped  over  him  as  she  put  the  letter  into  property  and  my  taking  the  fatal  Armadale 
his  hands,  and,  seizing  on  the  means  to  her  end  name. 

with  a woman’s  headlong  self-abandonment  to  “ I am  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  late 
her  own  impulses,  whispered  to  him  : “ Read  it  Mathew  Wrentmore,  of  Barbadoes  I was  born 
out  from  the  beginning.  I must  and  will  hear  on  our  family  estate  in  that  island  ; and  I lost 
it!”  Her  eyes  flashed  their  burning  light  into  my  father  when  I was  still  a child.  My  mother 
his ; her  breath  beat  on  his  cheek.  Before  he  was  blindly  fond  of  me : she  denied  me  nothing ; 
could  answer,  before  he  could  think,  she  was  she  let  me  lire  as  I pleased.  My  boyhood  and 
back  with  her  husband.  In  an  instant  she  had  youth  were  passed  in  idleness  and  self-indul- 
spoken,  and  in  that  instant  her  beauty  had  bent  gence,  among  people — slaves  and  half-castes 
the  Scotchman  to  her  will.  Frowning  in  re-  mostly — to  whom  my  will  was  law.  I doubt 
luctant  acknowledgment  of  his  own  inability  to  if  there  is  a gentleman  of  my  birth  and  station 
resist  her,  he  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  let-  in  all  England  as  ignorant  as  I am  at  this  mo- 
ter,  looked  at  the  blank  place  where  the  pen  ment.  I doubt  if  there  was  ever  a young  man 
had  dropped  from  the  writer’s  hand  and  had  in  this  world  whose  passions  were  left  so  entire- 
left  a blot  on  the  paper,  turned  back  again  to  ly  without  control  of  any  kind  as  mine  were  in 
the  beginning,  and  said  the  words,  in  the  wife's  those  early  days. 

interest,  which  the  wife  herself  had  put  into  his  “ My  mother  had  a woman’s  romantic  objcc- 
lips  tion  to  my  father’s  homely  Christian  name  I 

“ Perhaps,  Sir,  you  may  wish  to  make  some  was  christened  Allan,  after  the  name  of  a wealthy 
corrections,”  he  began,  with  all  his  attention  cousin  of  my  father’s,  the  late  Allan  Armadale, 
apparently  fixed  on  the  letter,  and  with  every  who  possessed  estates  in  our  neighborhood,  the 
outward  appearance  of  letting  his  sour  temper  largest  and  the  most  productive  in  the  island, 
again  get  the  better  of  him.  “Shall  I read  over  and  who  consented  to  be  my  godfather  by  proxy, 
to  you  what  yon  have  already  written  ?”  Mr.  Armadale  had  never  seen  his  West  Indian 

Mrs.  Armadale  sitting  at  the  bed-head  on  one  property  He  lived  in  England;  and,  after 
side,  and  the  doctor  with  his  fingers  on  the  pa-  sending  me  the  customary  godfather’s  present, 
tient’s  pulse  sitting  on  the  other,  waited  with  he  held  no  further  communication  with  my  pa- 
widely  different  anxieties  for  the  answer  to  Mr  rents  for  years  afterward.  I was  just  twenty-one 
Neal’s  question.  Mr.  Armadale’s  eyes  turned  before  we  heard  again  from  Mr.  Armadale.  On 
searelnngly  from  his  child  to  his  wife.  that  occasion  my  mother  received  a letter  from 

“You  will  hear  it?”  he  said.  Her  breath  him  asking  if  I was  still  alive,  and  offering  no 
came  and  went  quickly ; her  hand  stole  up  and  less  (if  I was)  than  to  make  me  the  heir  to  his 
took  his ; she  bowed  her  head  in  silence.  Her  West  Indian  projKsrty. 

husband  paused,  taking  secret  counsel  with  his  “This  piece  of  good  fortune  fell  to  me  entire- 
thoughts,  and  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  wife,  ly  through  the  misconduct  of  Mr,  Armadale’s 
At  last  ho  decided,  and  gave  the  answer.  “ Read  son  and  only  child.  The  young  man  had  dis- 
it,” he  said.  “ And  stop  when  I tell  you.”  j graced  himself  beyond  all  redemption ; had  left 
It  was  close  on  one  o’clock,  and  the  bell  was  his  home  *an  outlaw ; and  had  been  thereupon 
ringing  which  summoned  the  visitors  to  their  renounced  by  his  father  at  once  and  forever, 
early  dinner  at  the  inn.  The  quick  beat  of  Having  no  other  near  male  relative  to  succeed 
footsteps  and  the  gathering  hum  of  voices  out-  him,  Mr.  Armadale  though:  of  his  cousin’s  son, 
side  penetrated  gavly  into  the  room  as  Mr.  and  his  own  godson ; and  he  offered  the  West 
Neal  spread  the  manuscript  before  him  on  the  Indian  estate  to  me  and  my  heirs  after  me  on 
table  and  read  the  opening  sentences  in  these  one  condition — that  I and  mv  heirs  should  take 
words  t his  name.  The  proposal  was  gratefully  accept- 

ed, and  the  proper  legal  measures  were  adopted 
“I  address  this  letter  to  my  son,  when  my  for  changing  my  name  in  the  colony  and  in  the 
son  is  of  an  ago  to  understand  it.  Having  lost  mother-country.  By  the  next  mail  information 
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reached  Mr.  Armadale  that  his  condition  had 
been  complied  with.  The  return  mail  brought 
news  from  the  lawyers.  The  will  had  been  al- 
tered in  ray  favor,  and  in  a week  afterward  the 
death  of  my  benefactor  had  made  me  the  largest 
proprietor  and  the  richest  man  in  Barbadoes. 

“ This  was  the  first  event  in  the  chain.  The 
second  event  followed  it  six  weeks  afterward. 

u At  that  time  there  happened  to  be  a vacan- 
cy in  the  clerk's  office  on  the  estate,  and  there 
came  to  fill  it  a young  man  about  my  own  age, 
who  had  recently  arrived  in  the  island.  He 
announced  himself  by  the  name  of  Fergus  In- 
gleby.  My  impulses  governed  me  in  every 
thing;  I knew  no  law  but  the  law  of  my  own 
caprice ; and  I took  a fancy  to  the  stranger  the 
moment  I set  eyes  on  him.  He  had  the  man- 
ners of  a gentleman,  and  he  possessed  the  most 
attractive  social  qualities  which,  in  my  6mall 
experience,  I had  ever  met  with.  When  I heard 
that  the  written  references  to  character  which 
he  had  brought  with  him  were  pronounced  to 
be  unsatisfactory  I interfered,  and  insisted  that 
he  should  have  the  place.  My  will  was  law, 
and  he  had  it. 

44  My  mother  disliked  and  distrusted  Ingleby 
from  the  first  When  she  found  the  intimacy 
between  us  rapidly  ripening ; when  she  found 
me  admitting  this  inferior  to  the  closest  com- 
panionship and  confidence — (I  had  lived  with 
my  inferiors  all  my  life,  and  I liked  it) — she 
made  effort  after  effort  to  part  us,  and  failed  in 
one  and  all.  Driven  to  her  last  resources  6he 
resolved  to  try  the  one  chance  left — the  chance 
of  persuading  me  to  take  a voyage  which  I had 
often  thought  of,  a voyage  to  England. 

“Before  she  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  she 
resolved  to  interest  me  in  the  idea  of  seeing  En- 
gland, as  I had  never  been  interested  yet.  She 
wrote  to  an  old  friend  and  an  old  admirer  of 
hers,  the  late  Stephen  Blanchard,  of  Thorpe- 
Ambrose,  in  Norfolk — a gentleman  of  landed 
estate,  and  a widower  with  a grown-up  family. 
After-discoveries  informed  me  that  she  must 
have  alluded  to  their  former  attachment  (which 
was  checked,  1 believe,  by  the  parents  on  either 
side)  ; and  that,  in  asking  Mr  Blanchard's  wel- 
come for  her  son  when  he  came  to  England, 
she  made  inquiries  about  his  daughter,  which 
hinted  at  the  chance  of  a marriage  uniting  the 
two  families,  if  the  young  lady  and  I met  and 
liked  one  another.  We  were  equally  matched 
in  every  respect,  and  my  mother's  recollection 
of  her  girlish  attachment  to  Mr.  Blanchard 
made  the  prospect  of  my  marrying  her  old  ad- 
mirer's daughter  the  brightest  and  happiest  pros- 
pect that  her  eyes  could  see.  Of  all  this  I knew 
nothing  until  Mr.  Blanchard's  answer  arrived  at 
Barbadoes.  Then  iry  mother  showed  me  the 
letter,  and  put  the  temptation  which  was  to 
separate  me  from  Fergus  Ingleby  openly  in  my 
way. 

“Mr.  Blanchard's  letter  was  dated  from  the 
island  of  Madeira.  He  was  out  of  health,  and 
he  had  been  ordered  there  by  the  doctors  to  try 
the  climate.  His  daughter  was  with  him.  After 


heartily  reciprocating  all  my  mother’s  hopes  and 
wishes  he  proposed  (if  I intended  leaVing  Bar- 
badoes shortly)  that  I should  take  Madeira  on 
my  way  to  England  and  pay  him  a visit  at  his 
temporaiy  residence  in  the  island.  If  this  could 
not  be,  he  mentioned  the  time  at  which  he  ex- 
pected to  be  back  in  England,  when  I might  be 
sure  of  finding  a welcome  at  his  own  house  of 
Thorpe- Ambrose.  In  conclusion  he  apologized 
for  not  writing  at  greater  length ; explaining 
that  his  sight  was  affected,  and  that  be  had  dis- 
obeyed the  doctor’s  orders  by,  yielding  to  the 
•temptation  of  writing  to  his  old  friend  with  his 
own  hand. 

“Kindly  as  it  was  expressed  the  letter  itself 
might  have  had  little  influence  on  me.  But 
there  was  something  else  besides  the  letter: 
there  was  inclosed  in  it  a miniature  portrait  of 
Miss  Blanchard.  At  the  back  of  the  portrait 
her  father  had  written  half-jestingly,  half-ten- 
derly,  4 1 can't  ask  my  daughter  to  spare  my 
eyes  as  usual,  without  telling  her  of  your  in- 
quiries and  putting  a young  lady's  diffidence  to 
the  blush.  So  I send  her  in  effigy  (without  her 
knowledge)  to  answer  for  herself.  It  is  a good 
likeness  of  a good  girl.  If  she  likes  your  son— 
and  if  I like  him,  which  I am  sure  I shall — we 
may  yet  live,  my  good  friend,  to  see  our  chil- 
dren what  we  might  once  have  been  ourselves — 
man  and  wife.'  My  mother  gave  me  the  mini- 
ature with  the  letter.  The  portrait  at  once 
struck  me — I can't  say  why,  I can’t  say  how — 
as  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  struck  me  before. 

44  Harder  intellects  than  mine  might  have  at- 
tributed the  extraordinary  impression  produced 
on  me  to  the  disordered  condition  of  my  mind 
at  that  time ; to  the  weariness  of  my  own  base 
pleasures  which  had  been  gaining  on  me  for 
| months  past ; to  the  undefined  longing  which 
that  weariness  implied  for  newer  interests  and 
fresher  hopes  than  any  that  had  possessed  me 
yet.  I attempted  no  such  sober  self-examina- 
tion as  this : I believed  in  destiny  then ; I be- 
lieve in  destiny  now.  It  was  enough  for  me  to 
know — as  I did  know — that  the  first  sense  I had 
ever  felt  of  something  better  in  my  nature  than 
my  animal-self  was  roused  by  that  girl’s  face 
looking  at  me  from  her  picture,  as  no  woman’s 
face  had  ever  looked  at  me  yet.  In  those  ten- 
der eyes — in  the  chance  of  making  that  gentle 
creature  my  wife — I saw  my  destiny  written. 
The  portrait  which  had  come  into  my  hands  so 
strangely  and  so  unexpectedly  was  the  silent 
messenger  of  happiness  close  at  hand,  sent  to 
warn,  to  entourage,  to  rouse  me  before  it  was 
too  late.  I put  the  miniature  under  my  pillow 
at  night ; I looked  at  it  again  the  next  morn- 
ing. My  conviction  of  the  day  before  remained 
as  strong  as  ever ; my  superstition  (if  you  please 
to  call  it  so)  pointed  out  to  me  irresistibly  the 
way  on  which  I should  go.  There  was  a ship 
in  port  which  was  to  sail  for  England  in  a fort- 
night, touching  at  Madeira.  In  that  ship  I took 
my  passage.” 

Thus  far  the  reader  had  advanced  with  no  in- 
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terruption  to  disturb  him.  But  at  the  last  words 
the  tones  of  anpther  voice,  low  and  broken, 
mingled  with  his  own. 

“ Was  she  a fair  woman?1’  asked  the  voice, 
“or  dark  like  me ?’’ 

Mr.  Neal  paused  and  looked  up.  The  doctor 
was  still  at  the  bed-head,  with  his  fingers  me- 
chanically on  the  patient’s  pulse.  The  child, 
missing  his  mid-day  sleep,  was  beginning  to 
play  languidly  with  his  new  toy.  The  father’s 
eyes  were  watching  him  with  a rapt  and  cease- 
less attention.  But  one  great  change  was  visi- 
ble in  the  listeners  since  the  narrative  had  be- 
gun. Mrs.  Armadale  had  dropped  her  hold  of 
her  husband’s  hand,  and  sat  with  her  face  steadi- 
ly turned  away  from  him.  The  hot  African 
blood  burned  red  in  her  dusky  cheeks  as  she  ob- 
stinately repeated  the  question,  44  Was  she  a fair 
woman— or  dark  like  me?” 

“ Fair,”  Baid  her  husband,  without  looking  at 
her. 

Her  hands,  lying  clasped  together  in  her  lap, 
wrung  each  other  hard — she  said  no  more.  Mr. 
Neal’s  overhanging  eyebrows  lowered  ominous- 
ly as  he  returned  to  the  narrative.  Ho  had 
incurred  his  own  severe  displeasure — he  had 
caught  himself  in  the  act  of  secretly  pitying  her. 

44  I have  said” — the  letter  proceeded — 44  that 
Ingleby  was  admitted  to  my  closest  confidence. 
I was  sorry  to  leave  him ; and  I was  distressed 
by  his  evident  surprise  and  mortification  when 
he  heard  that  I was  going  away.  In  my  own 
justification  I showed  him  the  letter  and  the 
likeness,  and  told  him  the  truth.  His  interest 
in  the  portrait  seemed  to  be  hardly  inferior  to 
my  own.  He  asked  me  about  Miss  Blanchard’s 
family  and  Miss  Blanchard’s  fortune  with  the 
sympathy  of  a true  friend ; and  he  strengthened 
my  regard  for  him,  and  my  belief  in  him,  by 
putting  himself  out  of  the  question,  and  by  gen- 
erously encouraging  me  to  persist  in  my  new 
purpose.  When  we  parted  I was  in  high  health 
and  spirits.  Before  we  met  again  the  next  day 
I was  suddenly  struck  by  an  illness  which  threat- 
ened both  my  reason  and  my  life. 

“I  have  no  proof  against  Ingleby.  There 
was  more  than  one  woman  on  the  island  whom 
I had  wronged  beyond  all  forgiveness,  and  whose 
vengeance  might  well  have  reached  me  at  that 
time.  I can  accuse  nobody.  I can  only  say  that 
my  life  was  saved  by  my  old  black  nurse ; and 
that  the  woman  afterward  acknowledged  having 
used  the  known  negro-antidote  to  a known  ne- 
gro-poison in  those  parts.  When  my  first  days 
of  convalescence  came,  the  ship  in  which  my 
passage  had  been  taken  had  long  since  sailed. 
When  I asked  for  Ingleby  he  was  gone.  Proofs 
of  his  unpardonable  misconduct  in  his  situation 
were  placed  before  me,  which  not  even  my  par- 
tiality for  him  could  resist.  He  had  been  turned 
out  of  the  office  in  the  first  days  of  my  illness, 
and  nothing  more  was  known  of  him  but  that 
he  had  left  the  island. 

“All  through  my  sufferings  the  portrait  had 
been  under  my  pillow.  All  through  my  con- 


valescence it  was  my  one  consolation  when  I 
remembered  the  past,  and  my  one  encourage- 
ment when  I thought  of  the  future.  No  words 
can  describe  the  hold  that  first  fancy  had  now 
taken  of  me — with  time  and  solitude  and  suffer- 
ing to  help  it.  My  mother,  with  all  her  inter- 
est in  the  match,  was  startled  by  the  unexpected 
success  of  her  own  project.  She  had  written  to 
tell  Mr.  Blanchard  of  my  illness,  but  had  re- 
ceived no  reply.  She  now  offered  to  write  again, 
if  I would  promise  not  to  leave  her  before  my 
recovery  was  complete.  My  impatience  ac- 
knowledged no  restraint.  Another  ship  in  port 
gave  me  another  chance  of  leaving  for  Madeira. 
Another  examination  of  Mr.  Blanchard’s  letter 
of  invitation  assured  me  that  I should  find  him 
still  in  the  island,  if  I seized  my  opportunity  on 
the  spot.  In  defiance  of  my  mother’s  entreaties 
I insisted  on  taking  my  passage  in  the  second 
ship— and  this  time,  when  the  ship  sailed,  I was 
on  board. 

“ The  change  did  me  good ; the  sea  air  made 
a man  of  me  again.  After  an  unusually  rapid 
voyage  I found  myself  at  the  end  of  my  pilgrim- 
age. On  a fine  still  evening  which  I can  never 
forget,  I stood  alone  on  the  shore,  with  her  like- 
ness in  my  bosom,  and  saw  the  white  walls  of 
the  hous&  where  I knew  that  she  lived. 

“I  strolled  round  the  outer  limits  of  the 
grounds  to  compose  myself  before  I went  in. 
Venturing  through  a gate  and  a shrubbery,  I 
looked  into  the  garden,  and  saw  a lady  there, 
loitering  alone  on  the  lawn.  She  turned  her 
face  toward  me — and  I beheld  the  original  of  my 
portrait,  the  fulfillment  of  my  dream ! It  is  use- 
less, and  worse  than  useless,  to  write  of  it  now. 
Let  me  only  say  that  every  promise  which  the 
likeness  had  made  to  my  fancy  the  living  wo- 
man kept  to  my  eyes,  in  the  moment  when  they 
first  looked  on  her.  Let  me  say  this — and  no 
more. 

44  I was  too  violently  agitated  to  trust  myself 
in  her  presence.  I drew  back,  undiscovered ; 
and  making  ray  way  to  the  front  door  of  the 
house,  asked  for  her  father  first.  Mr.  Blanchard 
had  retired  to  his  room,  and  could  see  nobody. 
Upon  that  I took  courage,  and  asked  for  Miss 
Blanchard.  The  servant  smiled.  4 My  young 
lady  is  not  Miss  Blanchard  an^  longer,  Sir,’  he 
said.  4 She  is  married.’  Those  words  would 
have  struck  some  men,  in  my  position,  to  the 
earth.  They  fired  my  hot  blood,  and  I seized 
the  servant  by  the  throat,  in  a frenzy  of  rage. 

4 It’s  a lie,’  I broke  out,  speaking  to  him  as  if 
he  had  been  one  of  the  slaves  on  my  own  estate. 

4 It’s  the  truth,'  said  the  man,  struggling  with 
me ; 4 her  husband  is  in  the  house  at  this  mo- 
ment.’ 4 Who  is  he,  you  scoundrel  ?’  The  serv- 
ant answered  by  repeating  my  own  name,  to  my 
own  face:  ‘Allan  Armadale.*  + 

44  You  can  now  guess  the  truth.  Fergus  In- 
gleby was  the  outlawed  son,  whose  name  and 
whose  inheritance  I had  taken.  And  Fergus 
Ingleby  was  even  with  me  for  depriving  him  of 
his  birth-right. 

“Some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
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deception  had  been  carried  out  is  necessary  to 
explain — I don't  say  to  justify — the  share  I took 
in  the  events  that  followed  my  arrival  at  Ma- 
deira. 

“By  Ingleby’s  own  confession  he  had  come 
to  Barbadocs — knowing  of  his  father’s  death  and 
of  my  succession  to  the  estates — with  the  settled 
purpose  of  plundering  and  injuring  me.  My 
rash  confidence  put  such  an  opportunity  into  his 
hands  as  he  could  never  have  hoped  for.  He 
had  waited  to  possess  himself  of  the  letter  which 
my  mother  wrote  to  Mr.  Blanchard  at  the  out- 
set of  my  illness — had  then  caused  his  own  dis- 
missal from  his  situation — and  had  sailed  for 
Madeira  in  the  very  ship  that  was  to  have  sailed 
with  me.  Arrived  at  the  island,  he  had  waited 
again  till  the  vessel  was  away  once  more  on  her 
voyage,  and  had  then  presented  himself  at  Mr. 
Blanchard’s — not  in  the  assumed  name  by  which 
I shall  continue  to  speak  of  him  here — but  in 
the  name  which  was  as  certainly  his  as  mine, 
1 Allan  Armadale.’  The  fraud  at  the  outset  pre- 
sented few  difficulties.  He  had  only  an  ailing 
old  man  (who  had  not  seen  my  mother  for  half 
a lifetime)  and  an  innocent  unsuspicious  girl 
(who  had  never  seen  her  at  all)  to  deal  with ; 
and  he  had  learned  enough  in  my  service  to  an- 
swer the  few  cpiestions  that  were  put  .to  him.  as 
readily  as  I might  have  answered  them  myself. 
His  looks  and  manners,  his  winning  ways  with 
women,  his  quickness  and  cunning,  did  the 
rest.  While  I was  still  on  my  sick  bed  he  had 
won  Mis9  Blanchard’s  affections  While  I was 
dreaming  over  the  likeness  in  the  first  days  of 
my  convalescence  he  had  secured  Mr.  Blanch- 
ard’s consent  to  the  celebration  of  the  marriage 
before  he  and  his  daughter  left  the  island. 

“Thus  far  Mr.  Blanchard's  infirmity  of  sight 
had  helped  the  deception.  He  had  been  con- 
tent to  send  messages  to  my  mother,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  messages  which  were  duly  invented  in 
return.  But  when  the  suitor  was  accepted,  and 
the  wedding-day  was  appointed,  he  felt  it  due  to 
his  old  friend  to  write  to  her,  asking  her  formal 
consent,  and  inviting  her  to  the  marriage.  He 
could  only  complete  part  of  the  letter  himself ; 
the  rest  was  finished,  under  liis  dictation,  by 
Miss  Blanchard.  There  was  no  chance  of  be- 
ing beforehand  with  the  post-office  this  time; 
and  Ingleby,  sure  of  his  place  in  the  heart  of  his 
victim,  waylaid  her  as  she  came  out  of  her  fa- 
ther’s i;oom  with  the  letter,  and  privately  told 
her  the  truth.  She  was  still  under  age,  and  the 
position  was  a serious  one.  If  the  letter  was 
posted,  no  resource  would  be  left  but  to  wait  and 
he  parted  forever,  or  to  elope  under  circum- 
stances which  made  detection  almost  a certain- 
ty. The  destination  of  any  ship  which  took 
them  away  would  be  known  beforehand;  and 
the  fast-sailing  yacht  in  which  Mr.  Blanchard 
had  come  to  Madeira  was  waiting  in  the  harbor 
to  take  him  back  to  England.  The  only  other 
alternative  was  to  continue  the  deception  by  sup- 
pressing the  letter,  and  to  confess  the  truth  when 
they  were  securely  married.  What  arts  of  per- 
suasion Ingleby  used— what  base  advantage  he 


might  previously  have  taken  of  her  love  and  her 
trust  in  him  to  degrade  Miss  Blanchard  to  his 
own  level — I can  not  say  He  did  degrade  her. 
The  letter  never  went  to  its  destination ; and, 
with  the  daughter’s  privity  and  consent,  the  fa- 
ther’s confidence  was  abused  to  the  very  last. 

“ The  one  precaution  now  left  to  take  was  to 
fabricate  the  answer  from  my  mother  which  Mr. 
Blanchard  expected,  and  which  would  arrive  in 
due  course  of  post  before  the  day  appointed  for 
the  marriage.  Ingleby  had  my  mother’s  stolen 
letter  with  him;  but  lie  was  without  the  imita- 
tive dexterity  which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
make  use  of  it  for  a forgery  of  her  handwriting. 
Miss  Blanchard,  who  had  consented  passively  to 
the  deception,  refused  to  take  any  active  share 
in  the  fraud  practiced  on  her  father.  In  this 
difficulty  Ingleby  found  an  instrument  ready  to 
his  hand  in  an  orphan  girl  of  barely  twelve  years 
old,  a marvel  of  precocious  ability,  whom  Miss 
Blanchard  had  taken  a romantic  fancy  to  be- 
friend, and  whom  she  had  brought  away  with 
her  from  England  to  he  trained  as  her  maid. 
That  girl’s  wicked  dexterity  removed  the  one 
serious  obstacle  left  to  the  success  of  the  fraud. 
I saw  the  imitation  of  my  mother’s  writing  which 
she  had  produced  under  Ingleby’s  instructions, 
and  (if  the  shameful  truth  must  he  told)  with 
her  young  mistress’s  knowledge — and  I believe 
I should  have  been  deceived  by  it  myself.  I 
saw  the  girl  afterward — and  my  blood  curdled  at 
the  sight  of  her.  If  she  is  alive  now,  woe  to  the 
people  who  trust  her!  No  creature  more  in- 
nately deceitful  and  more  innately  pitiless  ever 
walked  this  earth. 

“The  forged  letter  paved  the  way  securely 
for  the  marriage ; and  when  I reached  the  house 
they  were  (as  the  servant  had  truly  told  me) 
man  and  wife.  My  arrival  on  the  scene  simply 
precipitated  the  confession  which  they  had  both 
agreed  to  make.  Ingleby’s  own  lips  shameless- 
ly acknowledged  the  truth.  He  had  nothing  to 
lose  by  speaking  out — he  was  married,  and  his 
wife's  fortune  was  beyond  her  father’s  control. 
I pass  over  all  that  followed — my  interview  with 
the  daughter,  and  my  interview  with  the  father 
— to  come  to  results.  For  two  days  the  efforts 
of  the  wife,  and  the  efforts  of  the  clergyman  who 
had  celebrated  the  marriage,  were  successful  in 
keeping  Ingleby  and  myself  apart.  On  the  third 
day  I set  my  trap  more  successfully,  and  I and 
the  man  who  had  mortally  injured  me  met  to- 
gether alone,  face  to  face. 

•'  Remember  how  my  confidence  had  been 
abused;  remember  how  the  one  good  purpose 
of  my  life  had  been  thwarted  ; remember  the  vio- 
lent passions  rooted  deep  in  my  nature,  and  nev- 
er yet  controlled — and  then  imagine  for  yourself 
what  passed  between  us.  All  I need  tell  hero  is 
the  end.  He  was  a taller  and  a stronger  man 
than  I,  and  he  took  his  brute’s  advantage  with  a 
brute’s  ferocity.  He  struck  me. 

“Think  of  the  injuries  I had  received  at  that 
man’s  hands,  and  then  think  of  his  setting  his 
mark  on  my  face  by  a blow ! 

“I  went  to  an  English  officer  who  had  been 
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ray  fellow,  passenger  on  the  voyage  from  Barba- 
Joes.  I told  him  the  truth,  and  he  agreed  with 
me  that  a meeting  was  inevitable.  Dueling  had 
its  received  formalities  and  its  established  laws  in 
those  days ; and  he  began  to  speak  of  them.  I 
stopped  him.  4 1 will  take  a pistol  in  my  right 
hand/  I said,  ‘and  he  shall  take  a pistol  in  his: 

I will  take  one  end  of  a handkerchief  m my  left 
hand,  and  he  shall  take  the  other  end  in  his ; and 
across  that  handkerchief  the  duel  shall  be  fought.* 
The  officer  got  up,  and  looked  at  me  as  if  I 
had  personally  insulted  him.  1 You  are  asking 
me  to  be  present  at  a murder  and  a suicide/  he 
said;  ‘I  decline  to  serve  you/  He  left  the 
room.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  I wrote  down 
the  words  I had  said  to  the  officer,  and  sent 
them  by  a messenger  to  Ingleby.  While  I 
was  waiting  for  an  answer  I sat  down  before 
the  glass  and  looked  at  his  mark  on  my  face. 

* Many  a man  has  had  blood  on  his  hands  and 
blood  on  his  conscience/  I thought,  ‘for  less 
than  this/ 

‘iThe  messenger  came  back  with  Ingleby’s 
answer.  It  appointed  a meeting  for  three  o’clock 
the  next  day,  at  a lonely  place  in  the  interior  of 
the  island.  I had  resolved  what  to  do  if  he  re- 
fused ; his  letter  released  me  from  the  horror  of 
my  own  resolution.  I felt  grateful  to  him — yes, 
absolutely  grateful  to  him — for  writing  it. 

“ The  next  day  I went  to  the  place.  He  was 
not  there.  I waited  two  hours,  and  he  never 
came.  At  last  the  truth  dawned  on  me.  * Once 
a coward,  always  a coward/  I thought.  I went 
back  to  Mr.  Blanchard’s  house.  Before  I got 
there  a sudden  misgiving  seized  me,  and  I turn- 
ed aside  to  the  harbor.  I was  right;  the  harbor 
was  the  place  to  go  to.  A ship  sailing  for  Lis- 
bon that  afternoon  had  offered  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  a passage  for  himself  and  his 
wife,  and  escaping  me.  His  answer  to  my  chal- 
lenge had  served  its  purpose  of  sending  me  out 
of  the  way  into  the  interior  of  the  island.  Once 
more  I had  trusted  in  Fergus  Ingleby,  and  once 
more  those  sharp  wits  of  his  had  been  too  much 
for  me. 

“ I asked  my  informant  if  Mr.  Blanchard  was 
aware  as  yet  of  his  daughter’s  departure.  He 
had  discovered  it,  but  not  until  the  ship  had : 
sailed.  This  time  I took  a lesson  in  cunning 
from  Ingleby.  Instead  of  showing  myself  at 
Mr.  Blanchard’s  house,  I went  first  and  looked 
at  Mr.  Blanchard’s  yacht. 

“The  vessel  told  me  what  the  vessel’s  master 
might  have  concealed — the  truth.  I found  her 
in  the  confusion  of  a sudden  preparation  for  sea. 
All  the  crew  were  on  board,  with  the  exception 
of  some  few  who  had  been  allowed  their  leave 
on  shore,  and  who  were  away  in  the  interior  of 
the  island,  nobody  knew  where.  When  I dis- 
covered that  the  sailing-master  was  trying  to  | 
supply  their  places  with  the  best  men  he  could  j 
pick  up  at  a moment’s  notice,  my  resolution  was 
instantly  taken.  I knew  the  duties  on  board  a 
yacht  well  enough,  having  had  a vessel  of  my  own, 
and  having  sailed  her  myself.  Hurrying  into  | 
the  town,  I changed  my  dress  for  a sailor’s  coat 


and  hat,  and,  returning  to  the  harbor,  I offered 
myself  as  one  of  the  volunteer  crew  I don’t 
know  what  the  sailing-master  saw  in  my  face. 
My  answers  to  his  questions  satisfied  him,  and 
yet  he  looked  at  me  and  hesitated.  But  hands 
were  scarce,  and  it  ended  in  my  being  taken  on 
board.  An  hour  later  Mr.  Blanchard  joined  us, 
and  was  assisted  into  the  cabin,  suffering  pitiably 
in  mind  and  body  both.  An  hour  after  that 
we  were  at  sea,  with  a starless  night  overhead, 
and  a fresh  breeze  behind  us. 

“ As  I had  surmised,  we  were  in  pursuit  of 
the  vessel  in  whiclf  Ingleby  and  his  wife  had 
left  the  island  that  afternoon.  The  ship  was 
French,  and  was  employed  in  the  timber- trade: 
her  name  was  La  Grace  de  Dieu.  Nothing  more 
was  known  of  her  than  that  she  was  bound  for 
Lisbon;  that  she  had  been 'driven  out  of  her 
course;  and  that  she  had  touched  &t  Madeira, 
short  of  men  and  short  of  provisions.  The  last 
want  had  been  supplied,  but  not  the  first.  Sail- 
ors distrusted  the  sea-worthiness  of  the  ship,  and 
disliked  the  look  of  the  vagabond  crew.  When 
those  two  serious  facts  had  been  communicated 
to  Mr.  Blanchard,  the  hard  words  he  had  spoken 
to  his  child  in  the  first  shock  of  discovering  that 
she  had  helped  to  deceive  him,  smote  him  to  the 
heart.  He  instantly  determined  to  give  his 
daughter  a refuge  on  board  his  own  vessel,  and 
to  quiet  her  by  keeping  her  villain  of  a husband 
out  of  the  way  of  all  harm  at  my  hands.  The 
yacht  sailed  three  feet  alid  more  to  the  ship’s 
one.  There  was  no  doubt  of  our  overtaking  La 
Grace  de  Dieu the  only  fear  was  that  we  might 
pass  her  in  the  darkness. 

“ After  we  had  been  some  little  time  out  the 
wind  suddenly  dropped,  and  there  fell  on  us  an 
airless,  sultry  calm.  When  the  order  came  to 
get  the  top-masts  on  deck,  and  to  shift  the  large 
sails,  we  ail  knew  what  to  expect.  In  little  bet- 
ter than  an  hour  more  the  storm  was  upon  ns, 
the  thunder  was  pealing  over  our  heads,  and  the 
yacht  was  running  for  it.  She  was  a powerful 
schooner-rigged  vessel  of  three  hundred  tons,  as 
strong  as  wood  and  iron  could  make  her,  she 
was  handled  by  a sailing-master  who  thorough- 
ly understood  his  work,  and  she  behaved  nobly. 
As  the  new  morning  came,  the  fury  of  the  wind, 
blowing  still  from  the  southwest  quarter,  sub? 
sided  a little,  and  the  sea  was  less  heavy.  Just 
before  daybreak  wc  heard  faintly,  through  the 
howling  of  the  gale,  the  report  of  a gun.  The 
men,  collected  anxiously  on  deck,  looked  at  each 
other  and  said,  * There  she  is!* 

“With  the  daybreak  we  saw  the  vessel,  and 
the  timber  ship  it  was.  She  lay  wallowing  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea,  her  foremast  and  her  main- 
mast both  gone — a water-logged  wreck.  The 
yacht  carried  three  boats;  one  amidships,  and 
two  slung  to  davits  on  the  quarters  ; and  the 
sailing-master  seeing  signs  of  the  storm  renew- 
ing its  fury  before  long,  determined  on  lowering 
the  quarter-boats  while  the  lull  lasted.  Few  as 
the  people  were  on  board  the  wreck,  they  were 
too  many  for  one  boat,  and  the  risk  of  trying 
two  boats  at  pnee  was  thought  less,  in  the  critical 
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state  of  the  weather,  than  the  risk  of  making ' 
two  separate  trips  from  the  yacht  to  the  ship. 
There  might  be  time  to  make  one  trip  in  safety, 
but  no  man  could  look  at  the  heavens  and  say 
there  would  be  time  enough  for  two. 

“The  boats  were  manned  by  volunteers  from 
the  crew,  I being  in  the  second  of  the  two. 
When  the  first  boat  was  got  alongside  of  the 
timber  ship— a service  of  difficulty  and  danger 
which  no  words  can  describe — all  the  men  on 
l>oard  made  a rush  to  leave  the  wreck  together. 
If  the  boat  had  not  been  pulled  off  again  before 
the  whole  of  them  had  crowded  in,  the  lives  of 
all  must  have  been  sacrificed.  As  our  boat  ap- 
proached the  vessel  in  its  turn,  we  arranged  that 
four  of  us  should  get  on  board— two  (I  being 
one  of  them)  to  see  to  the  safety  of  Mr.  Blan- 
chard s daughter,  and  two  to  beat  back  the  cow- 
ardly remnant  of  the  crew,  if  they  tried  to  crowd 
in  first.  The  other  three — the  coxswain  and 
two  oarsmen— were  left  in  the  boat  to  keep  her 
from  being  crushed  by  the  ship.  What  the 
others  saw  when  they  first  boarded  La  Grace  de 
Dieu , I don't  know : what  1 saw  was  the  woman 
whom  I had  lost,  the  woman  vilely  stolen  from 
me,  lying  in  a swoon  on  the  deck.  We  lowered 
her,  insensible,  into  the  boat.  The  remnant  of 
the  crew — five  in  number — were  compelled  by 
main  force  to  follow  her  in  an  orderly  manner, 
one  by  one,  and  minute  by  minute,  as  the  chance 
offered  for  safely  taking  them  in.  I was  the 
last  who  left;  and,  at1  the  next  roll  of  the  ship 
toward  us,  the  empty  length  of  the  deck,  with- 
out a living  creature  on  it  from  stem  to  stern, 
told  the  boat's  crew  that  their  work  was  done. 
With  the  louder  and  louder  howling  of  the  fast- 
rising tempest  to  warn  them,  they  rowed  for 
their  lives  back  to  the  yacht. 

“ A succession  of  heavy  squalls  had  brought 
round  the  course  of  the  new  storm  that  was 
coming  from  the  south  to  the  north;  and  the 
sailing-master,  watching  his  opportunity,  had 
wore  the  yacht,  to  be  ready  for  it.  Before  the 
last  of  our  men  had  got  on  board  ag4Sn  it  burst 
on  us  with  the  fury  of  a hurricane.  Our  boat 
was  swamped,  but  not  a life  was  lost.  Once 
more  we  ran  before  it,  due  south,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  wind.  I was  on  deck  with  the  rest, 
watching  the  one  rag  of  sail  we  could  venture  to 
set,  and  waiting  to  supply  its  place  with  another, 
if  it  blew  out  of  the  bolt  ropes,  when  the  mate 
came  close  to  me,  and  shouted  in  my  ear  through 
the  thunder  of  the  storm,  ‘ She  has  come  to  her 
senses  in  the  cabin,  and  has  asked  for  her  hus- 
band. Where  is  he?’  Not  a man  on  board 
knew.  The  yacht  was  searched  from  one  end 
to  another  without  finding  him.  The  men  were 
mustered  in  defiance  of  the  weather — he  was  not 
among  them.  The  crews  of  the  two  boats  were 
questioned.  All  the  first  crew  could  say,  was 
that  they  had  pulled  away  from  the  wreck  when 
the  rush  into  their  boat  took  place,  and  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  who  they  let  in  or  who 
they  kept  out.  All  the  second  crew  could  say 
was,  that  they  had  brought  back  to  the  yacht 
every  living  soul  left  by  the  first  boat  on  the  deck  I 


1 of  the  timber  ship  There  was  no  blaming  any 
body;  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  no  re- 
sisting the  fact  that  the  man  was  missing. 

“ All  through  that  day  the  storm,  raging  un- 
abatedly,  never  gavo  us  even  the  shadow  of  a 
chance  of  returning  and  searching  the  wreck. 
The  one  hope  for  tho  yacht  was  to  scud.  To- 
ward evening  the  gale,  after  having  carried  us 
to  the  southward  of  Madeira,  began  at  last  to 
break — the  wind  shifted  again — and  allowed  us 
to  bear  up  for  the  island.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing we  got  back  into  port.  Mr.  Blanchard  and 
his  daughter  were  taken  ashore;  the  sailing- 
master  accompanying  them,  and  warning  us 
that  he  should  have  something  to  say  on  his  re- 
turn which  would  nearly  concern  the  whole 
crew. 

44  We  were  mustered  on  deck  and  addressed 
by  the  sailing-master  as  soon  as  he  came  on 
board  again.  He  had  Mr.  Blanchard's  orders 
to  go  back  at  once  to  the  timber  ship  and  to 
search  for  the  missing  man.  We  were  bound 
to  do  this  for  his  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  4iis 
wife,  whose  reason  was  despaired  of  by  the  doc- 
tors if  something  was  not  done  to  quiet  her. 
We  might  be  almost  sure  of  finding  the  vessel 
still  afloat,  for  her  lading  of  timber  would  keep 
her  above  water  as  long  as  her  hull  held  togeth- 
er. If  the  man  was  on  board — living  or  dead — 
he  must  be  found  and  brought  back.  And  if 
the  weather  continued  to  moderate  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  men,  with  proper  assistance, 
should  not  bring  the  ship  back  too,  and  (their 
master  being  quite  willing)  earn  their  share  of 
the  salvage  with  the  officers  of  the  yacht. 

“ Upon  this  the  crew  gave  three  cheers,  and 
set  to  work  forthwith  to  get  the  schooner  to  sea 
again.  I was  the  only  one  of  them  who  drew' 
back  from  the  enterprise.  I told  them  the 
storm  had  upset  me— I was  ill,  and  wanted 
rest  They  all  looked  me  in  the  face  as  I 
passed  through  them  on  my  way  out  of  the 
yacht,  but  not  a man  of  them  spoke  to  me. 

“I  waited  through  that  day  at  a tavern  on 
the  port  for  the  first  news  from  the  wreck.  It 
was  brought  toward  nightfall  by  one  of  the  pilot 
boats  which  had  taken  part  in  the  enterprise  for 
saving  the  abandoned  ship.  La  Grace  de  Dieu 
had  been  discovered  still  floating,  and  the  body 
of  Ingleby  had  been  found  on  board  drowned  in 
the  cabin.  At  dawn  the  next  morning  the  dead 
man  was  brought  back  by  the  yacht ; and  on  the 
same  day  the  funeral  took  place  in  the  Protest- 
ant cemetery.” 

“Stop!”  said  the  voice  from  the  bed,  before 
the  reader  could  turn  to  a new  leaf  and  begin 
the  next  paragraph. 

There  was  a change  in  the  room,  and  there 
were  changes  in  the  audience  since  Mr.  Neal 
had  last  looked  up  from  the  narrative.  A ray 
of  sunshine  was  crossing  the  death-bed ; and  the 
child,  overcome  by  drowsiness,  lay  peacefully 
asleep  in  the  golden  light.  Tho  father's  coun- 
tenance had  altered  visibly.  Forced  into  action 
I by  the  tortured  mind,  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
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face,  which  had  never  moved  yet,  were  moving 
distortedly  now.  Warned  by  the  damps  gath- 
ering heavily  on  his  forehead  the  doctor  had 
risen  to  revive  the  sinking  man.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  bed  the  wife’s  chair  stood  empty.  At 
the  moment  when  her  husband  had  interrupted 
the  reading  she  had  drawn  back  behind  the  bed- 
head out  of  his  sight.  Supporting  herself  against 
the  wall  she  stood  there  in  hiding,  her  eyes  fast- 
ened in  hungering  suspense  on  the  manuscript 
in  Mr.  Neal’s  hand. 

In  a minute  more  the  silence  was  broken 
again  by  Mr.  Armadale. 

44  Where  is  she  ?”  he  asked,  looking  angrily 
at  his  wife’s  empty  chair.  The  doctor  pointed 
to  the  place.  She  had  no  choice  but  to  come 
forward.  She  came  slowly  and  stood  before 
him.  ' 

44  You  promised  to  go  when  I told  you,”  he 
said.  44  Go  now.” 

Mr.  Neal  tried  hard  to  control  his  hand  as  it 
kept  his  place  between  the  leaves  of  the  manu- 
script, but  it  trembled  in  spite  of  him.  A sus- 
picion which  had  been  slowly  forcing  itself  on 
his  mind  while  he  was  reading  becamfe  a cer- 
tainty when  he  heard  those  words.  From  one 
revelation  to  another  the  letter  had  gone  on  un- 
til it  had  now  reached  the  briuk  of  a last  dis- 
closure to  come.  At  that  brink  the  dying  man 
had  predetermined  to  silence  the  reader’s  voice 
before  he  had  permitted  his  wife  to  hear  the  nar- 
rative read.  There  was  the  secret  which  the 
son  was  to  know  in  after-years,  and  which  the 
mother  was  never  to  approach.  From  that  res- 
olution his  wife’s  tenderest  pleadings  had  never 
moved  him  an  inch — and  now,  from  his  oVn 
lips,  his  wife  knew  it. 

She  made  him  no  answer.  She  stood  there 
and  looked  at  him ; looked  her  last  entreaty — 
perhaps  her  last  farewell.  His  eyes  gave  her 
back  no  answering  glance : they  wandered  from 
her  mercilessly  to  the  sleeping  boy.  She  turned 
speechless  from  the  bed.  Without  a look  at  the 
child  — without  a word  to  the  two  strangers 
breathlessly  watching  her — she  kept  the  promise 
she  had  given,  and  in  dead  silence  left  the  room. 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  of  her 
departure  which  shook  the  self-possession  of 
both  the  men  who  witnessed  it.  When  the 
door  closed  on  her  they  recoiled  instinctively 
from  advancing  farther  in  the  dark.  The  doc- 
tor’s reluctance  was  the  first  to  express  itself. 
He  attempted  to  obtain  the  patient’s  permission 
to  withdraw  until  the  letter  was  completed.  The 
patient  refused. 

Mr.  Neal  spoke  next  at  greater  length  and 
to  more  serious  purpose. 

“The  doctor  is  accustomed  in  his  profes- 
sion,” he  began,  “and  I am  accustomed  in 
mine,  to  have  the  secrets  of  others  placed  in  our 
keeping.  But  it  is  my  duty,  before  we  go  far- 
ther, to  ask  if  you  really  understand  the  ex- 
traordinary position  which  we  now  occupy  to- 
ward one  another.  You  have  just  excluded  Mrs. 
Armadale,  before  our  own  eyes,  from  a place  in 
your  confidence.  And  you  are  now  offering  that 
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same  place  to  two  men  who  are  total  strangers 
to  you.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Armadale — 44 because  you 
are  strangers.” 

Few  as  the  words  were,  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  them  was  not  of  a nature  to  set  dis- 
trust at  rest.  Mr.  Neal  put  it  plainly  into  words. 

4 4 You  are  in  urgent  need  of  my  help  and  of 
the  doctor’s  help,”  he  said.  44  Am  I to  under- 
stand (so  long  as  you  secure  our  assistance)  that 
the  impression  which  the  closing  passages  of  this 
letter  may  produce  on  us  is  a matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  you  ?” 

“Yes.  I don’t  spare  you.  I don’t  spare 
myself.  I do  spare  my  wife.” 

44  Yon  force  me  to  a conclusion,  Sir,  which 
is  a very  serious  one,”  said  Mr.  Neal.  44  If  I 
am  to  finish  this  letter  under  your  dictation,  I 
must  claim  permission — having  read  aloud  the 
greater  part  of  it  already — to  read  aloud  what 
remains,  in  the  hearing  of  this  gentleman,  as  a 
witness.” 

“Read  it.” 

Gravely  doubting,  the  doctor  resumed  his 
chair.  Gravely  doubting,  Mr.  Neal  turned  the 
leaf,  and  read  the  next  words : 

“There  is  more  to  tell  before  I can  leave  the 
dead  man  to  his  rest.  I have  described  the 
finding  of  his  body.  But  I have  not  described 
the  circumstances  under  v^hich  he  met  his  death. 

44  He  was  known  to  have  been  on  deck  when 
the  yacht’s  boats  were  seen  approaching  the 
wreck;  and  he  was  afterward  missed  in  the 
confusion  caused  by  the  panic  of  the  crew.  At 
that  time  the  water  was  five  feet  deep  in  the 
cabin,  and  was  rising  fast.  There  was  little 
doubt  of  his  having  gone  down  into  that  water 
of  his  own  accord.  The  discovery  of  his  wife’s 
jewel-box,  close  under  him,  on  the  floor,  ex- 
plained his  presence  in  the  cabin.  He  was 
known  to  have  seen  help  approaching,  and  it 
was  quite  Jjkcly  that  he  had  thereupon  gone  be- 
low to  make  an  effort  at  saving  the  box.  It  was 
less  probable — though  it  might  still  have  been 
inferred — that  his  death  was  the  result  of  some 
accident  in  diving,  which  had  for  the  moment 
deprived  him  of  his  senses.  But  a discovery 
made  by  the  yacht’s  crew  pointed  straight  to  a 
conclusion  which  struck  the  men,  one  and  all, 
with  the  same  horror.  When  the  course  of  their 
search  brought  them  to  the  cabin,  they  found 
the  scuttle  bolted,  and  the  door  locked  on  the 
outside.  Had  some  one  closed  the  cabin,  not 
knowing  he  was  there?  Setting  the  panic- 
stricken  condition  of  the  crew  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, there  was  no  motive  for  closing  the  cabin 
before  leaving  the  wreck.  But  one  other  con- 
clusion remained.  Had  some  murderous  hand 
purposely  locked  the  man  in,  and  left  him  to 
drown  as  the  water  rose  over  him  ? 

44  Yes.  A murderous  hand  had  locked  him 
iu  and  left  him  to  drown.  That  hand  was  mine.  ” 

The  Scotchman  started  up  from  the  table ; the 
doctor  shrank  from  the  bedside.  The  two  looked 
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at  the  dying  wretch,  mastered  by  the  same  loath- 
ing, chilled  by  the  same  dread.  He  lay  there, 
with  his  child’s  head  on  his  breast ; abandoned 
by  the  sympathies  of  man,  accursed  by  the  jus- 
tice of  God — he  lay  there,  in  the  isolation  of 
Cain,  and  looked  back  at  them. 

At  the  moment  when  the  two  men  rose  to  their 
feet  the  door  leading  into  the  next  room  was 
shaken  heavily  on  the  outer  side,  and  a sound 
like  the  sound  of  a fall,  striking  dull  on  their 
ears,  silenced  them  both.  Standing  nearest  to 
the  door,  the  doctor  opened  it,  passed  through, 
and  closed  it  instantly.  Mr.  Neal  turned  his 
back  on  the  bed,  and  waited  the  event  in  silence. 
The  sound,  which  had  failed  to  awaken  the  child, 
had  failed  also  to  attract  the  father’s  notice.  His 
own  words  had  taken  him  far  from  all  that  was 
passing  at  his  death-bed.  His  helpless  body 
was  back  on  the  wreck,  and  the  ghost  of  his  life- 
less hand  was  turning  the  lock  of  the  cabin  door. 

A bell  rang  in  the  next  room — eager  voices 
talked  ; hurried  footsteps  moved  in  it — an  inter- 
val passed,  and  the  doctor  returned.  “Was  she 
listening?”  whispered  Mr.  Neal,  in  German. 
“The  women  are  restoring  her,”  the  doctor 
whispered  back.  “ She  has  heard  it  all.  In 
God’s  name,  what  are  we  to  do  next  ?”  Before 
it  was  possible  to  reply  Mr.  Armadale  spoke. 
The  doctor’s  return  had  roused  him  to  a sense 
of  present  things. 

“Go  on,”  he  said,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

“I  refuse  to  meddle  further  with  your  infa- 
mous secret,”  returned  Mr.  Neal.  “ You  are  a 
murderer  on  your  own  confession.  If  that  let- 
ter is  to  be  finished,  don’t  ask  me  to  hold  the  pen 
for  you.” 

“ You  gave  me  your  promise,”  was  the  reply, 
spoken  with  the  same  immovable  self-possession. 
“ You  must  write  for  me,  or  break  your  word.” 

For  the  moment  Mr.  Neal  was  silenced. 
There  the  man  lay — sheltered  from  the  execra- 
tion of  his  fellow-creatures  under  th^  shadow  of 
Death — beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  condem- 
nation, beyond  the  dread  of  all  mortal  laws; 
sensitive  to  nothing  but  his  one  last  resolution 
to  finish  the  letter  addressed  to  his  son. 

Mr.  Neal  drew  the  doctor  aside.  “A  word 
with  you,”  he  said,  in  German.  “Do  you  per- 
sist in  asserting  that  he  may  be  speechless  be- 
fore we  can  send  to  Stuttgart  ?” 

“Look  at  his  lips,”  6aid  the  doctor,  “and 
judge  for  yourself.” 

His  lips  answered  for  him:  the  reading  of 
the  narrative  had  left  its  mark  on  them  already. 
A distortion  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  which 
had  been  barely  noticeable  when  Mr.  Neal  en- 
tered the  room,  was  plainly  visible  now.  His 
slow  articulation  labored  more  and  more  pain- 
fully with  every  word  he  uttered.  The  position 
was  emphatically  a terrible  one.  After  a mo- 
ment more  of  hesitation  Mr.  Neal  made  a last 
attempt  to  withdraw  from  it. 

“Now  my  eyes  are  open,”  he  said,  sternly, 
“ do  you  dare  hold  me  to  an  engagement  which 
you  forced  on  mo  blindfold  ?” 


“No,”  answered  Mr.  Armadale.  “I  leave 
you  to  break  your  word.” 

The  look  which  accompanied  that  reply  stung 
the  Scotch  man’s,  pride  to  the  quick.  When  he 
spoke  next,  he  spoke  seated  in  his  former  place 
at  the  table. 

“ No  man  ever  yet  said  of  me  that  I broke  my 
word,”  ho  retorted,  angrily ; “and  not  even  you 
shall  say  it  of  me  now.  Mind  this!  If  you 
hold  me  to  my  promise  I hold  you  to  my  condi- 
tion. I have  reserved  my  freedom  of  action, 
and  I warn  you  I will  use  it  at  my  own  sole  dis- 
cretion as  soon  as  I am  released  from  the  sight 
of  you.” 

“Remember  he  is  dying,”  pleaded  the  doc- 
tor, gently. 

“ Take  your  place,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Neal,  point- 
ing to  the  empty  chair.  “ What  remains  to  be 
read  I will  only  read  in  your  hearing.  What 
remains  to  be  written  I will  only  write  in  your 
presence.  You  brought  me  here.  I have  a 
right  to  insist— and  I do  insist — on  your  remain- 
ing as  a witness  to  the  last.” 

The  doctor  accepted  his  position  without  re- 
monstrance. Mr.  Neal  returned  to  the  manu- 
script, and  read  what  remained  of  it  uninter- 
ruptedly to  the  end : 

“ Without  a word  in  my  own  defense  I have 
acknowledged  my  guilt.  Without  a word  in  my 
own  defense  I will  reveal  how  the  crime  was 
committed. 

“No  thought  of  him  was  in  my  mind  when  I 
saw  his  wife  insensible  on  the  deck  of  the  tim- 
ber ship.  I did  my  part  in  lowering  her  safely 
into  the  boat.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  I felt 
the  thought  of  him  coming  back.  In  the  confru 
sion  that  prevailed  while  the  men  of  the  yacht 
were  forcing  the  men  of  the  ship  to  wait  their 
time  I had  an  opportunity  of  searching  for  him 
unobserved.  I stepped  back  from  the  bulwark, 
not  knowing  whether  he  was  away  in  the  first 
boat,  or  whether  he  was  still  on  board — I stepped 
back,  and  saw  him  mount  the  cabin  stairs  empty- 
handed,  with  the  water  dripping  from  him.  Aft- 
er looking  eagerly  toward  the  boat  (without  no- 
ticing me),  he  saw  there  was  time  to  spare  before 
the  crew  were  taken  off.  * Once  more ! ’ he  said 
to  himself— and  disappeared  again,  to  make  a 
last  effort  at  recovering  the  jewel-box.  The 
devil  at  my  elbow  whispered,  ‘ Don’t  shoot  him 
like  a man:  drown  him  like  a dog!’  He  was 
under  water  when  I bolted  the  scuttle.  But  his 
head  rose  to  the  surface  before  I could  close  the 
cabin  door.  I looked  at  him,  and  he  looked  at 
me — and  I locked  the  door  in  his  face.  The 
next  minute  I was  back  among  the  last  men  left 
on  deck.  The  minute  after  it  was  too  late  to 
repent.  The  storm  was  threatening  us  with  de- 
struction, and  the  boat’s  crew  were  pulling  for 
their  lives  from  the  ship. 

“My  son!  I have  pursued  you  from  my  grave 
with  a confession  which  my  love  might  have 
spared  you.  Read  on,  and  you  will  know  why. 

“I  will  say»notbing  of  my  sufferings;  I will 
plead  for  no  mercy  to  my  memory.  There  is  a 
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strange  sinking  at  my  heart,  a strange  trembling 
in  my  hand,  while  I write  these  lines,  which  warns 
me  to  hasten  to  the  end.  I left  the  island  with- 
out daring  to  look  for  the  last  time  at  the  woman 
whom  I had  lost  so  miserably,  whom  I had  in- 
jured so  vilely.  When  I left  the  whole  weight 
of  the  suspicion  roused  by  the  manner  of  Ingle- 
by’s  death  rested  on  the  crew  of  the  French  ves- 
sel. No  motive  for  the  supposed  murder  could  l 
be  brought  home  to  any  of  them — but  they  were 
known  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  outlawed  ruf- 
fians capable  of  any  crime,  ajid  they  were  sus- 
pected and  examined  accordingly.  It  was  not 
till  afterward  that  I heard  by  accident  of  the 
suspicion  shifting  round  at  last  to  me.  The 
widow  alone  recognized  the  vague  description 
given  of  the  strange  man  who  had  made  one  of 
the  yacht’s  crew,  and  who  had  disappeared  the 
day  afterward.  The  widow  alone  knew,  from 
that  time  forth,  why  her  husband  had  been  mur- 
dered, and  who  had  done  the  deed.  When  she 
made  that  discovery  a false  report  of  my  death 
had  been  previously  circulated  in  the  island. 
Perhaps  I was  indebted  to  the  report  for  my  im- 
munity from  all  legal  proceedings — perhaps  (no 
eye  but  Inglcby’s  having  seen  me  lock  the  cabin 
door)  there  was  not  evidence  enough  to  justify 
an  inquiry — perhaps  the  widow  shrank  from  the 
disclosures  which  must  have  followed  a public 
charge  against  me,  based  on  her  own  bare  suspi- 
cion of  the  truth.  However  it  might  be,  the  crime 
which  I had  committed  unseen  has  remained  a 
a crime  unpunished  from  that  time  to  this. 

“I  left  Madeira  for  the  West  Indies  in  dis- 
guise. The  first  news  that  met  me  when  the 
ship  touched  at  Barbadoes  was  the  hews  of  my 
mother’s  death.  I had  no  heart  to  return  to  the 
old  scenes.  The  prospect  of  living  at  home  in 
solitude,  with  the  torment  of  my  own  guilty  re- 
membrances gnawing  at  me  day  and  night,  was 
more  than  I had  the  courage  to  confront.  With- 
out landing,  or  discovering  myself  to  any  one  on 
shore,  I went  on  as  far  as  the  ship  would  take 
me — to  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

“At  that  place  I first  saw  your  mother.  It 
was  my  duty  to  tell  her  the  truth — and  I treach- 
erously kept  my  secret.  It  was  my  duty  to  spare 
her  the  hopeless  sacrifice  of  her  freedom  and  her 
happiness  to  such  an  existence  as  mine — and  I 
did  her  the  injury  of  marrying  her.  If  she  is 
alive  when  you  read  this,  grant  her  the  mercy 
of  still  concealing  the  truth.  The  one  atone- 
ment I can  make  to  her  is  to  keep  her  unsus- 
picious to  the  last  of  the  man  she  has  married. 
Pity  her,  as  I have  pitied  her.  Let  this  letter 
be  a sacred  confidence  between  father  and  son. 

“ The  time  when  you  were  born  was  the  time 
when  my  health  began  to  give  way.  Some 
months  afterward,  in  the  first  days  of  my  re- 
covery, you  were  brought  to  me,  and  I was  told 
that  you  had  been  christened  during  my  illness. 
Your  mother  had  done  as  other  loving  mothers 
do — she  had  christened  her  first-born  by  his  fa- 
ther’s name.  You,  too,  were  Allan  Armadale. 
Even  in  that  early  time— even  vthile  I was  hap-' 
pily  ignorant  of  what  I have  discovered  since — ! 


my  mind  misgave  me  when  I looked  at  you  and 
thought  of  that  fatal  name. 

“As  soon  as  I could  be  moved  my  presence 
was  required  at  my  estates  in  Barbadoes.  It 
crossed  my  mind — wild  as  the  idea  may  appear 
to  you — to  renounce  the  condition  which  com- 
pelled my  son  as  well  as  myself  to  take  the  Ar- 
madale name,  or  lose  the  succession  to  the  Ar- 
madale property.  But,  even  in  those  days,  the 
rumor  of  a contemplated  emancipation  of  the 
slaves — the  emancipation  which  is  now  close  at 
hand — was  spreading  widely  in  the  cqjpny.  No 
man  could  tell  how  the  value  of  West  Indian 
property  might  be  affected  if  that  threatened 
change  ever  took  place.  No  man  could  tell — 
if  I gave  you  back  my  own  paternal  name,  and 
left  you  without  other  provision  in  the  future 
than  my  own  paternal  estate — how  you  might 
one  day  miss  the  broad  Armadale  acres,  or  to 
what  future  penuiy  I might  be  blindly  condemn- 
ing your  mother  and  yourself.  Mark  how  the 
fatalities  gathered  one  on  the  other!  Mark 
how  your  Christian  name  came  to  you,  how 
your  surname  held  to  you,  in  spite  of  me ! 

“ My  health  had  improved  in  my  old  home ; 
hut  it  was  for  a time  only.  I sank  again,  and 
the  doctors  ordered  mo  to  Europe.  Avoiding 
England  (why,  you  may  guess),  I took  my  pas- 
sage, with  you  and  your  mother,  for  France. 
From  France  we  passed  into  Italy.  We  lived 
here ; we  lived  there.  It  was  useless.  Death 
had  got  me ; and  Death  followed  me,  jgo  where 
I might.  I bore  it,  for  I had  an  alleviation  to 
turn  to  which  I had  not  deserved.  You  may 
shrink  in  horror  from  the  very  memory  of  me 
now.  In  those  days  you  comforted  me.  The 
only  warmth  I still  felt  at  my  heart  was  the 
warmth  you  brought  to  it.  My  last  glimpses 
of  happiness  in  this  world  were  the  glimpses 
given  me  by  my  infant  son. 

“We  removed  from  Italy,  and  went  next  to 
Lausanne — the  place  from  which  I am  now  writ- 
ing to  you.  The  post  of  this  morning  has  brought 
me  news,  later  and  fuller  than  any  I had  received 
thus  far,  of  the  widow  of  the  murdered  man. 
The  letter  lies  before  me  while  I write.  ’ It 
comes  from  a friend  of  my  early  days,  who  has 
seen  her,  and  spoken  to  her — who  has  been  the 
first  to  inform  her  that  the  report  of  my  death 
in  Madeira  was  false.  Ho  writes,  at  a loss  to 
account  for  the  violent  agitation  which  she 
showed  on  hearing  that  I was  still  alive,  that  I 
was  married,  and  that  I had  an  infant  son.  He 
asks  me  if  I can  explain  it.  He  speaks  in 
terms  of  sympathy  for  her — a young  and  beau- 
tiful woman,  buried  in  the  retirement  of  a fish- 
ing village  on  the  Devonshire  coast ; her  father 
dead ; her  family  estranged  from  her,  in  merci- 
less disapproval  of  her  marriage.  He  writes 
words  which  might  have  cut  me  to  the  heart 
but  for  a closing  passage  in  his  letter,  which 
seized  my  whole  attention  the  instant  I came  to 
it,  and  which  has  forced  from  me  the  narrative 
which  these  pages  contain. 

“I  now  know  what  never  even  entered  my 
mind^as  a suspicion  till  the  letter  reached  me. 
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I now  know  that  the  widow  of  the  man  whose 
death  lies  at  my  door  has  borne  a posthumous 
child.  That  child  is  a boy — a year  older  than 
my  own  son.  Secure  in  her  belief  in  my  death 
his  mother  has  done  what  my  son’s  mother  did : 
she  has  christened  her  child  by  his  father’s 
name.  Again,  in  the  second  generation,  there 
are  two  Allan  Armadales  as  there  were  in  the 
first  After  working  its  deadly  mischief  with 
the  fathers  the  fatal  resemblance  of  names  has  de- 
scended to  work  its  deadly  mischief  with  the  sons. 

“ Ductless  minds  may  see  nothing  thus  far 
but  the  result  of  a series  of  events  which  could 
lead  no  other  way.  I — with  that  man’s  life  to 
answer  for — I,  going  down  into  my  grave,  with 
my  crime  unpunished  and  unatoned,  see  what 
no  guiltless  minds  can  discern.  I see  danger 
in  the  future,  begotten  of  the  danger  in  the  past 
— treachery  that  is  the  offspring  of  h is  treach- 
ery, and  crime  that  is  the  child  of  my  crime. 
Is  the  dread  that  now  shakes  me  to  the  soul  a 
phantom  raised  by  the  superstition  of  a dying 
man  ? I look  into  the  Book  which  all  Chris- 
tendom venerates,  and  the  Book  tells  me  that 
the  sin  of  the  father  shall  bo  visited  on  the  child. 
I look  out  into  the  world,  and  I see  the  living 
witnesses  round  me  to  that  terrible  truth.  I 
see  the  vices  which  have  contaminated  the  fa- 
ther descending  and  contaminating  the  child ; 
I see  the  shame  which  has  disgraced  the  father’s 
name  descending  and  disgracing  the  child’s.  I 
look  in  on  myself — and  I see  My  Crime  ripen- 
ing again  for  the  future  in  the  self-same  circum- 
stance which  first  sowed  the  seeds  of  it  in  the 
past,  and  descending,  in  inherited  contamina- 
tion of  Evil,  from  me  to  my  son.” 

At  those  lines  the  writing  ended.  There  the 
stroke  had  struck  him,  and  the  pen  had  dropped 
from  his  hand. 

He  knew  the  place;  he  remembered  the  words. 
At  the  instant  when  the  reader’s  voice  stopped 
he  looked  eagerly  at  the  doctor.  “I  have  got 
what  comes  next  in  my  mind,”  he  said,  w-ith 
slower  and  slower  articulation.  “ Help  me  Xo 
speak  it.” 

The  doctor  administered  a stimulant,  and 
signed  to  Mr.  Neal  to  give  him  time.  After  a 
little  delay  the  flame  of  the  sinking  spirit  leap- 
ed up  in  his  eyes  once  more.  Resolutely  strug- 
gling with  his  failing  speech,  he  summoned  the 
Scotchman  to  take  the  pen;  and  pronounced 
the  closing  sentences  of  the  narrative,  as  his 
memory  gave  them  back  to  him,  one  by  one,  in 
these  words : 

“Despise  my  dying  conviction  if  you  will — 
but  grant  me,  I solemnly  implore  you,  one  last 
request.  My  son!  the  only  hope  I have  left 
for  you  hangs  on  a Great  Doubt — the  doubt 
whether  we  are,  or  are  not,  the  masters  of  our 
'own  destinies.  It  may  be  that  mortal  free-will 
can  conquer  mortal  fate ; and  that  going,  as  we 
all  do,  inevitably  to  death,  we  go  inevitably  to 
nothing  that  is  before  death.  If  this  be  so,  in- 
deed, respect — though  you  respect  nothing  else 


— the  warning  which  I give  you  from  my  grave. 
Never,  to  your  dying  day,  let  any  living  soul 
approach  you  who  is  associated,  directly  or  in- 
directly, with  the  crime  which  your  father  has 
committed.  Avoid  the  widow  of  the  man  I 
killed — if  the  widow  still  lives.  Avoid  the 
maid  whose  wicked  hand  smoothed  the  way  to 
the  marriage — if  the  maid  is  still  in  her  service. 
And  more  than  all,  avoid  the  man  who  bears 
the  same  name  as  your  own.  Offend  your  best 
benefactor,  if  that  benefactor’s  influence  has 
connected  you  one  with  the  other.  Desert  the 
woman  who  loves  you,  if  that  woman  is  a link 
between  you  and  him.  Hide  yourself  from  him 
under  an  assumed  name.  Put  the  mountains 
and  the  seas  between  you.  Be  ungrateful ; be 
unforgiving;  be  all  that  is  most  repellant  to 
your  own  gentler  nature  rather  than  live  under  * 
the  same  roof  and  breathe  the  same  air  with 
that  man.  Never  let  the  two  Allan  Armadales 
meet  in  this  world : never,  never,  never ! 

“ There  lies  the  way  by  which  you  may  escape 
— if  any  way  there  be.  Take  it,  if  you  prize 
your  own  innocence  and  your  own  happiness, 
through  all  your  life  to  come ! 

“ I have  done.  If  I could  have  trusted  any 
weaker  influence  than  the  influence  of  this  con- 
fession to  incline  you  to  my  will,  I would  have 
spared  you  the  disclosure  which  these  pages  con- 
tain. You  arc  lying  on  my  breast,  sleeping  the 
innocent  sleep  of  a child,  while  a stranger’s  hand 
writes  these  words  for  you  as  they  fall  from  my 
lips.  Think  what  the  strength  of  my,  convic- 
tion must  be,  when  I can  find  the  courage,  on 
my  death-bed,  to  darken  all  your  young  life  at 
its  outset  with  the  shadow  of  your  father’s  crime. 
Think — and  be  warned.  Think — and  forgive 
me  if  you  can.” 

There  it  ended.  Those  were  the  father’s  last 
words  to  the  son. 

Inexorably  faithful  to  his  forced  duty,  Mr. 
Neal  laid  aside  the  pen,  and  read  over  aloud  the 
lines  he  had  just  written.  “Is  there  more  to 
add !”  he  asked,  with  his  pitilessly  steady  voice. 
There  was  no  more  to  add. 

Mr.  Neal  folded  the  manuscript,  inclosed  it  in 
a sheet  of  paper,  and  sealed  it  with  Mr.  Arma- 
dale’s own  seal.  “The  address,”  he  said,  with 
his  merciless  business  formality.  “To  Allan 
Armadale,  Junior,”  he  wrote,  as  the  words  were 
dictated  from  the  bed.  “ Care  of  Godfrey  Hara- 
mick,  Esq.,  Offices  of  Messrs.  Hammick  and 
Ridge,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London.”  Hav- 
ing written  the  address,  he  waited  and  consid- 
ered for  a moment.  “Is  vour  executor  to  open 
this  ?”  he  asked. 

“ No ! he  is  to  give  it  to  my  son  when  my  sou 
is  of  an  age  to  understand  it.” 

“In  that  case,”  pursued  Mr.  Neal,  with  all 
his  wits  in  remorseless  w'orking  order,  “ I will 
add  a dated  note  to  the  address,  repeating  your 
own  words  as  you  have  just  spoken  them,  and 
explaining  the  circumstances  under  which  my 
handwriting  appears  on  the  document.”  He 
wrote  the  note  in  the  briefest  and  plainest  terms 
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— read  it  over  aloud  as  he  had  read  over  what 
went  before — signed  his  name  and  address  at  the 
end,  and  made  the  doctor  sign  next,  as  witness 
of  the  proceedings,  and  as  medical  evidence  of 
the  condition  in  which  Mr.  Armadale  then  lay. 
This  done,  he  placed  the  letter  in  a second  in- 
closure,  sealed  it  as  before,  and  directed  it  to 
Mr.  Hammick,  with  the  superscription  of  “pri- 
vate” added  to  the  address. 

“Do  you  insist  on  my  posting  this?”  he  ask- 
ed, rising  with  the  letter  in  his  hand. 

“Give  him  time  to  think,”  said  the  doctor. 
“For  the  child’s  sake  give  him  time  to  think. 
A minute  may  change  him.” 

“ I will  give  him  five  minutes,”  answered  Mr. 
Neal,  placing  his  watch  on  the  table,  implacably 
just  to  the  very  last. 

They  waited,  both  looking  attentively  at  Mr. 
Armadale.  The  signs  of  change  which  had 
appeared  in  him  already  were  multiplying  fast. 
The  movement  which  continued  mental  agita- 
tion had  communicated  to  the  muscles  of  his 
face  was  beginning,  under  the  saiie  dangerous 
influence,  to  spread  downward.  His  once  help- 
less hands  lay  still  no  longer;  they  struggled 
pitiably  on  the  bed-clothes.  At  sight  of  that 
warning  tbken  the  doctor  turned  with  a gesture 
of  alarm,  and  beckoned  Mr.  Neal  to  come  nearer. 
“Put  the  question  at  once,”  he  said;  “if  you 
let  the  five  minutes  pass  you  may  be  too  late.” 

Mr.  Neal  approached  the  bed.  He,  too,  no- 
ticed the  movement  of  the  hands.  “Is  that  a 
bad  sign  ?”  he  asked. 

The  doctor  bent  his  head  gravely.  “Put 
your  question  at  once,”  he  repeated,  “or  you 
may  be  too  late.” 

Mr.  Neal  held  the  letter  before  the  eyes  of 
fne  dying  man.  “ Do  you  know  what  this  is  ?” 

“My  letter.” 
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“Do  you  insist  on  my  posting  it?” 

He  mastered  his  failing  speech  for  the  last 
time,  and  gave  the  answer. 

“Yes!” 

Mr.  Neal  moved  to  the  door  with  the  letter 
in  his  hand.  The  German  followed  him  a few 
steps,  opened  his  lips  to  plead  for  a longer  delay, 
met  the  Scotchman’s  inexorable  eye,  and  drew 
back  again  in  silence.  The  door  closed  and 
parted  them  without  a word  having  passed  on 
either  side. 

The  doctor  went  back  to  the  bed,  and  whis- 
pered to  the  sinking  man,  “Let  me  call  him 
back;  there  is  time  to  stop  him  yet!”  It  was 
useless.  No  answer  came : nothing  showed  that 
he  heeded,  or  even  heard.  His  eyes  wandered 
from  the  child,  rested  for  a moment  on  his  own 
struggling  hand,  and  looked  up  entreatingly  in 
the  compassionate  face  that  bent  over  him.  The 
doctor  lifted  the  hand — paused — followed  the  fa- 
ther s longing  eyes  back  to  the  child — and,  in- 
terpreting his  last  wish,  moved  the  hand  gently 
toward  the  boy’s  head.  The  hand  touched  it, 
and  trembled  violently.  In  another  instant  the 
trembling  seized  on  the  arm,  and  spread  ov§r 
the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body.  The  face 
turned  from  pale  to  red;  from  red  to  purple; 
from  purple  to  pale  again.  Then  the  toiling 
hands  lay  still,  and  the  shifting  color  changed 
no  more. 

The  window  of  the  next  room  was  open  when 
the  doctor  entered  it  from  the  death-chamber 
with  the  child  in  his  arms.  He  looked  out  as 
he  passed  by,  and  saw  Mr.  Neal  in  the  street 
below,  slowly  returning  to  the  inn. 

“ Where  is  the  letter?”  he  asked. 

Three  words  sufficed  for  the  Scotchman’s  an- 
swer— “In  the  post/’ 
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THE  BAY  FIGHT. 

{Mobile  Bay , August  5, 1864.) 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “LYRICS  OF  A DAY,”  “THE  RIVER  FIGHT,”  ETC. 


“On  the  forecastle,  Ulf  the  Red 

Watched  the  lashing  of  the  ships — 

4 If  the  Serpent  lie  so  far  ahead. 

We  shall  have  hard  work  of  it  here,* 

Said  he.” 

THREE  days  through  sapphire  seas  we  sailed. 
The  steady  Trade  blew  strong  and  free, 

The  Northern  Light  his  banners  paled, 

The  Ocean  Stream  our  channels  wet, 

We  rounded  low  Canaveral's  lee, 

And  passed  the  isles  of  emerald  set 
In  blue  Bahama's  turquoise  sea. 

By  reef  and  shoal  obscurely  mapped, 

And  hauntings  of  the  gray  sea-wolf, 

The  palmy  Western  Key  lay  lapped 
In  the  warm  washing  of  the  Gulf. 

But  weary  to  the  hearts  of  all 
The  burning  glare,  the  barren  reach 
Of  Santa  Rosa's  withered  beach, 

And  Pensacola’s  ruined  wall. 


And  weary  was  the  long  patrol, 

The  thousand  miles  of  Bhapelesa  strand, 
From  Brazos  to  San  Bias  that  roll 
Their  drifting  dunes  of  desert  sand. 

Yet,  coast-wise  as  we  cruised  or  lay, 

The  land-breeze  still  at  nightfall  bore, 
By  beach  and  fortress-guarded  bay, 

Sweet  odors  from  the  enemy’s  shore, 

Fresh  from  the  forest  solitudes, 
Unchallenged  of  his  sentry  lines — 

The  bursting  of  his  cypress  buds, 

And  the  warm  fragrance  of  his  pines. 

Ah,  never  braver  bark  and  crew, 

Nor  bolder  Flag  a foe  to  dare, 

Had  left  a wake  on  ocean  blue 

Since  Lion-IIear^  sailed  Trenc-le-mer ! 

But  little  gain  by  that  dark  ground 
Was  ours,  save,  sometime,  freer  breath 
For  friend  or  brother  strangely  found, 
’Scaped  from  the  drear  domain  of  death. 
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Ah,  how  poor  the  prate 
Of  statute  and  state, 

We  once  held  with  these  fallows — 
Here,  on  the  flood’s  pale-green, 

Hark  how  he  bellows, 

Each  bluff  old  Sea- Lawyer! 

Talk  to  them,  Dahlgren, 

Parrott,  and  Sawyer! 

On,  in  the  whirling  shade 

Of  the  cannon’s  sulphnry  breath, 

We  drew  to  the  Line  of  Death 
That  our  devilish  Foe  hod  laid— 
Meshed  in  a horrible  net, 

And  baited  villainous  well, 

Right  in  our  path  were  set 
Three  hundred  traps  of  hell ! 

And  there,  O sight  forlorn! 

There,  while  the  cannon 
Hurtled  and  thundered — 

(Ah  what  ill  raven 
Flapped  o’er  the  ship  that  morn  !)— 
Caught  by  the  under-death, 

In  the  drawing  of  a breath, 

Down  went  dauntless  Craven, 

Hgf  and*  his  hundred ! 

*4 

A moment  we  saw  her  turret, 

A little  heel  she  gave, 

And  a thin  white  spray  went  o’er  her, 
Like  the  crest  of  a breaking  wa ve- 
in that  great  iron  coffin, 

The  channel  for  their  grave, 

The  fort  their  monument, 

(Seen  afar  in  the  offing.) 

Ten  fathom  deep  lie  Craven 
And  the  bravest  of  our  brave. 


And  little  venture  for  the  bold, 

Or  laurel  for  our  valiant  Chief, 

Save  some  blockaded  British  thief, 

Full  fraught  with  murder  in  his  hold, 

Caught  unawares  at  ebb  or  flood — 

Or  dull  bombardment,  day  by  day, 
With  fort  and  earth-work,  far  away, 
Low  couched  in  sullen  leagues  of  mud. 

A weary  time — but  to  the  strong 
The  day  at  last,  os  ever,  came ; 

And  the  volcano,  laid  so  long, 

Leaped  forth  in  thunder  and  in  flame! 

“Man  your  starboard  battery!” 

Kimberly  shouted — 

The  ship,  with  her  hearts  of  oak. 

Was  going,  mid  %roar  and  smoke. 

On  to  victory ! 

None  of  us  doubted, 

No,  not  our  dying — 

Farragut’s  Flag  was  flying! 

Gaines  growled  low  on  our  left, 

Morgan  roared  on  our  right — 

Before  us,  gloomy  and  fell, 

With  breath  like  the  fume  of  hell. 

Lay  the  Dragon  of  iron  shell, 

Driven  at  last  to  the  fight! 

Ha,  old  ship ! do  they  thrill. 

The  brave  two  hundred  scars 
You  got  in  the  River- Wars? 

That  were  leeched  with  clamorous  ^kill 
(Surgery  savage  and  hard,) 

Splinted  with  bolt  and  beam, 

Probed  in  scarfing  and  seam. 

Rudely  linted  and  tarred 
With  oakum  and  boiling  pitch. 

And  sutured  with  splice  and  hitch. 

At  the  Brooklyn  Navy-Yard! 

Our  lofty  spars  were  down, 

To  bide  the  battle’s  frown, 

(Wont  of  old  renown) — 

But  every  ship  was  drest 
la  her  bravest  and  her  best. 

As  if  for  a Juty  day; 

Sixty  flags  and  three, 

As  we  floated  up  the  bay — 

Every  peak  and  mast-head  flew 
The  brave  Red,  White,  and  Blue — 

We  were  eighteen  ships  that  da}*. 

With  hawsers  strong  and  taut, 

The  weaker  lashed  to  port, 

On  we  sailed,  two  by  two — 

That  if  cither  a bolt  should  feel 
Crash  through  caldron  or  wheel, 

Fin  of  bronze  or  sinew  of  steel, 

Her  mate  might  bear  her  through. 

Forging  boldly  ahead, 

The  great  Flag-Ship  led, 

Grandest  of  sights! 

On  her  lofty  mizen  flew 
Our  Leader’s  dauntless  Blue, 

That  had  waved  o’er  twenty  fights — 
»So  we  went,  with  the  first  of  the  tide, 
Slowly,  mid  the  roar 
Of  the  rebel  guns  ashore. 

And  the  thunder  of  each  full  broadside. 


Then,  in  that  deadly  track, 

A little  the  ships  held  back, 

Closing  up  in  their  stations — 

There  are  minutes  that  fix  the  fato 
Of  battles  and  of  nations, 

(Christening  the  generations) — 

When  valor  were  all  too  late, 

If  a moment’s  doubt  be  harbored— 

From  the  main-top,  bold  and  brief, 

Came  the  word  of  our  grand  old  CLief— 
“Go  on!” — ’twas  all  he  said — 

Our  helm  was  put  to  starboard, 

And  the  Hartford  passed  ahead. 

Ahead  lay  the  Tennessee, 

On  our  starboard  bow  he  lay, 

With  his  mail-clad  consorts  three, 

(The  rest  had  run  up  the  Bay)— 

There  he  was,  belching  flame  from  his  bow, 
And  the  steam  from  his  throat’s  abyss 
Was  a Dragon’s  maddened  hiss — 

In  sooth  a most  cursed  craft! — 

In  a sullen  ring,  at  bay, 

By  the  Middle  Ground  they  lay, 

Raking  us,  fore  and  aft. 

Trust  me,  our  berth  was  hot, 

Ab,  wickedly  well  they  shot — 

How  their  death-bolts  howled  and  stung! 
And  the  water-batteries  played 
With  their  deadly  cannonade 
Till  the  air  abound  us  rung; 

So  the  battle  raged  and  roared — 

Ah.  had  you  been  aboard 

To  have  seen  the  fight  we  made! 
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How  they  leaped,  the  tongues  of  flame. 

From  the  cannon’s  fiery  lip! 

How  the  broadsides,  deck  and  frame, 

Shook  the  great  ship! 

And  hoW  the  enemy’s  shell 
Came  crashing,  heavy  and  oft, 

Clouds  of  splinters  flying  aloft 
And  falling  in  oaken  showers — 

But  ah,  the  pluck  of  the  crew ! 

Had  you  stood  on  that  deck  of  ours. 

You  had  seen  what  men  may  do. 

Still,  as  the  fray  grew  louder, 

Boldly  they  worked  and  well — 

Steadily  came  the  powder, 

Steadily  came  the  shell. 

And  if  tackle  or  truck  found  hurt, 

Quickly  they  cleared  the  wreck— 

And  the  dead  were  laid  to  port, 

All  a-row,  on  our  deck. 

Never  a nerve  that  failed, 

Never  a cheek  that  paled, 

Not  a tingo  of  gloom  or  pallor— 

There  was  bold  Kentucky’s  grit, 

And  the  old  Virginian  valor, 

And  the  daring  Yankee  wit. 

There  were  blue  eyes  from  turfy  Shannon, 
There  were  black  orbs  from  palmy  Nigcr- 
But  there,  alongside  the  cannon, 

Each  man  fought  like  a tiger! 

A little,  once,  it  looked  ill, 

Our  consort  began  to  bum — 

Th?y  quenched  the  flames  with  a will, 

But  our  men  were  falling  still, 

And  still  the  fleet  was  astern. 

Right  abreast  of  the  Foit 

In  an  awful  shroud  they  lay, 

Broadsides  thundering  away, 

And  lightning  from  every  port — 

Scene  of  glory  and  dread! 

A storm-cloud  all  aglow 
With  flashes  of  fieiy  red — 

The  thunder  raging  below, 

And  the  forest  of  flags  o’erhead ! 

So  grand  the  burly  and  roar, 

So  fiercely  their  broadsides  blazed, 

The  regiments  fighting  ashore 
Forgot  to  fire  as  they  gazed. 

There,  to  silence  the  Foe, 

Moving  grimly  and  slow, 

They  loomed  in  that  deadly  wreath, 

Where  the  darkest  batteries  frowned — 
Death  in  the  air  all  round, 

And  the  black  torpedoes  beneath! 

And  now,  as  we  looked  ahead, 

All  for’ard,  the  long  white  deck 
Was  growing  a strange  dull  red— 

But  soon,  as  once  and  agen 
Fore  and  aft  we  sped, 

(The  firing  to  guide  or  check), 

You  could  hardly  choose  but  tread 
On  the  ghastly  human  wreck 
(Dreadful  gobbet  and  shred 

That  a minute  ago  were  men !) 

Red,  from  main-mast  to  bitts ! 

Red,  on  bulwark  and  wale — : 

Red,  by  combing  and  hatch — 

Red,  o’er  netting  and  rail ! 


.i.--—. 

And  ever,  with  steady  con,  - ‘ 

The  ship  forged  slowly  by — 

And  ever  the  crew  fought  on, 

And  their  cheers  rang  loud  and  high. 

Grand  was  the  sight  to  see 

How  by  their  guns  they  stood, 

Right  in  front  of  our  dead 

Fighting  square  abreast — * 

Each  brawny  arm  and  chest 
All  spotted  with  black  and  red, 

Chrism  of  fire  and  blood! 

Worth  our  watch,  dull  and  sterile, 

Worth  all  the  weary  time — 

Worth  the  woe  and  the  peril, 

To  stand  in  that  strait  sublime! 

Fear?  A forgotten  form! 

Death  ? A dream  of  the  eyes ! 

We  were  atoms  in  God’s  great  storm 
That  roared  through  the  angry  skies. 

One  only  doubt  was  ours, 

One  only  dread  we  knew — 

Could  the  day  that  dawned  so  well 
Go  down  for  the  Darker  Powers? 

Would  the  fleet  get  through? 

And  ever  the  shot  and  shell 
Came  with  the  howl  of  hell, 

The  splinter-clouds  rose  and  fell, 

And  the  long  line  of  corpses  grew— 

Would  the  fleet  win  through? 

They  are  men  that  never  will  fail 
(How  aforetime  they’ve  fought !) 

But  Murder  may  yet  prevail — 

They  may  sink  as  Craven  sank. 
Therewith  one  hard  fierce  thought, 

Burning  on  heart  and  lip, 

Ran  like  fire  through  the  ship — 

Fight  her,  to  the  last  plank! 

A dimmer  Renown  might  strike 
Jf  Death  lay  square  alongside — 

But  the  Old  Flag  has  no  like, 

She  must  fight,  whatever  betide — 

W^en  the  War  is  a tale  of  old, 

And  this  day’s  story  is  told, 

They  shall  hear  how  the  Hartford  died ! 

But  as  we  ranged  ahead, 

And  the  leading  ships  worked  in, 

Losing  their  hope  to  win 
The  enemy  turned  and  fled — 

And  one  seeks  a shallow  reach, 

And  another,  winged  in  her  flight, 

Our  mate,  brave  Jouett,  brings  in — 

And  one,  all  torn  in  the  fight,- 
Runs  for  a wreck  on  the  beach, 

Where  her  flames  soon  fire  the  night. 

And  the  Ram,  when  well  up  the  Bay, 

And  we  looked  that  our  stems  should  meet, 
(He  had  us  fair  for  a prey,) 

Shifting  his  helm  midway, 

Sheered  off,  and  ran  for  the  fleet — 

There,  without  skulking  or  sham, 

He  fought  them,  gun  for  gun, 

And  ever  he  sought  to  ram, 

But  could  finish  never  a one. 

From  the  first  of  the  iron  showor 
Till  we  sent  our  parting  shell, 

Twas  just  one  savage  hour 

Of  the  roar  and  the  rage  of  holl. 
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With  the  lessening  smoke  and  thunder. 
Our  glasses  around  we  aim — 

What  is  that  burning  yonder? 

Our  Philippi— aground  and  in  flame! 

Below,  ’twas  still  all  a-roar, 

As  the  ships  went  by  the  shore, 

But  the  fire  of  the  Fort  had  slacked, 
(So  fierce  their  volleys  had  been) — 

And  now,  with  a mighty  din, 

The  whole  fleet  came  grandly  in, 
Though  sorely  battered  and  wracked. 


Sot  up  the  Bay  we  ran, 

The  Flag  to  port  and  ahead— 
And  a pitying  rain  began 
To  wash  the  lips  of  our  c^ad. 


A league  from  the  Fort  we  lay, 

And  deemed  that  the  end  must  lag — 
When  lo!  looking  down  the  Bay, 

There  flaunted  the  Rebel  Rag— 

The  Ram  is  again  underway, 

And  heading  dead  for  the  Flag! 


Steering  up  with  the  stream, 

Boldly  his  course  he  lay, 

Though  the  fleet  all  answered  his  fire, 
And,  as  he  still  drew  nigher, 

Ever  on  bow  and  beam 

Our  Monitors  pounded  away — 

How  the  Chicasaw  hammered  away ! 

Quickly  breasting  the  wave, 

Eager  the  prize  to  win, 

First  of  us  all  the  bravo 
Monongahela  went  in 
Under  full  head  of  steam — 

Twice  she  struck  him  abeam, 

Till  her  stem  was  a sorry  work. 

(She  might  have  run  on  a crag!) 

The  Lackawana  hit  fair, 

He  flung  her  aside  like  cork, 

And  still  he  held  for  the  Flag. 

High  in  the  mizen  shroud, 

(Lest  the  smoke  his  eight  o’ervvhclin.) 
Our  Admiral’s  voice  rang  loud, 

“ Hard-a-stnrboard  your  helm  ! 
Starboard!  and  run  him  down!” 

Starboard  it  was— and  so, 

Like  a black  squall’s  lifting  frown, 

Our  mighty  bow  bore  down 
On  the  iron  beak  of  the  Foe. 

We  stood  on  the  deck  together. 

Men  that  had  looked  on  death 
In  battle  and  stormy  weather— 

Yet  a little  we  held  our  breath, 

When,  with  the  hush  of  death, 

The  great  ships  drew  together. 

Our  Captain  strode  to  the  bow, 

Drayton,  courtly  and  wise, 

Kindly  cynic,  and  wise, 

(You  hardly  lmd  known  him  now, 

The  flame  of  fight  in  his  eyes!) 

His  brave  heart  eager  to  feel 
How  the  oak  would  tell  on  the  steel ! 


But,  as  the  space  grew  short, 

A little  he  seemed  to  shun  us, 

Out  peered  a form  grim  and  lanky, 

And  a voice  yelled— 1 ‘ Hard-n-port ! 
Hard-a-port ! — here’s  the  damned  Yankee 
Coming  right  down  on  us!” 


He  sheered,  but  the  ships  ran  foul 
With  a gnarring  shudder  and  growl — 

He  gave  us  a deadly  gun; 

Bat,  as  he  passed  in  his  pride, 

(Rasping  right  alongside!) 

The  Old  Flag,, in  thunder-tones, 

Poured  in  her  port  broadside, 

Rattling  his  iron  bide, 

And  cracking  his  timber  bones ! 

Just  then,  at  speed  on  the  Foe^ 

With  her  bow  all  weathered  and  brown, 
The  great  Lackawana  came  down 
Full  tilt,  for  another  blow — 

We  were  forging  ahead, 

She  reversed— but,  for  all  our  pains, 
Rammed  the  old  Hartford,  instead, 

Just  for’ard  the  mizen  chains! 

Ah ! how  the  masts  did  buckle  and  bcud, 
And  the  stout  hull  ring  and  reel, 

As  she  took  us  right  on  end! 

(Vain  -were  engine  and  wheel, 

She  was  under  full  steam) — 

With  the  roar  of  a thunder-stroke 
Her  two  thousand  tons  of  oak 
Brought  up  on  us,  right  abeam ! 

A wreck,  as  it  looked,  we  lay — 

(Rib  and  plankshear  gave  way 

To  the  stroke  of  that  giant  wedge!) 

Here,  after  all,  we  go — 

The  old  ship  is  gone ! — ah,  no, 

But  cut  to  the  water’s  edge. 

Never  mind  then— at  him  again ! 

His  flurry  now  can’t  last  long; 

He’ll  never  again  see  land— 

Try  that  on  him,  Marchand! 

On  him  again,  brave  Strong! 

Heading  square  at  the  hulk, 

Full  on  his  beam  we  bore; 

But  the  spine  of  the  huge  Sea-IIog 
Lay  on  the  tide  like  a log, 

He  vomited  flame  no  more. 

By  this,  he  had  found  it  hot — 

Half  the  fleet,  in  an  angry  ring, 

Closed  round  the  hideous  Thing, 
Hammering  with  solid  shot, 

And  bearing  down,  bow  on  bow — 

He  has  but  a minute  to  choose ; 

Life  or  renown  ? — which  now 
Will  the  Rebel  Admiral  lose? 

Cruel,  haughty,  and  cold,, 

He  ever  was  strong  and  bold — 

Shall  he  shrink  from  a wooden  stem? 

He  will  think  of  that  brave  band 
He  sank  in  the  Cumberland — 

Aye,  ho  will  sink  like  them. 

Nothing  left  but  to  fight 
Boldly  his  last  sea-fight! 

Can  he  strike?  By  Heaven,  ’tis  true! 
Down  comes  the  traitor  Blue, 

And  up  goes  the  captive  White! 

Up  went  the  White!  Ah  then, 

The  hurrahs  that,  once  and  agen, 

Rang  from  three  thousand  men, 

All  flushed  and  savage  with  fight ! 

Our  dead  lay  cold  and  stark, 

But  our  dying,  down  in  the  dark, 

Answered  as  best  they  might — 
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Lifting  their  poor  lost  arms, 

And  cheering  for  God  and  Right! 

Ended  the  mighty  noise, 

Thunder  of  forts  and  ships. 

Down  we  went  to  the  hold — 

O,  our  dear  dying  boys! 

How  we  pressed  their  poor  brave  lips, 

(Ah,  so  pallid  and  cold !) 

And  held  their  hands  to  the  last 
(Those  that  had  hands  to  hold). 

Still  thee,  0 woman  heart! 

(So  strong  an  hour  ago) — 

If  the  idle  tears  must  start, 

Tis  not  in  vain  they  flow. 

They  died,  our  children  dear, 

On  the  drear  berth  deck  they  died — 

Do  not  think  of  them  here — 

Even  now  their  footsteps  near 
The  immortal,  tender  sphere — 

(Land  of  love  and  cheer  i 
Home  of  the  Crucified !) 

And  the  glorious  deed  survives. 

Our  threescore,  quiet  and  cold, 

Lie  thus,  for  a myriad  lives 
And  treasure-millions  untold — 

(Labor  of  poor  men's  lives, 

Hunger  of  weans  and  wives, 

Such  is  war-wasted  gold.) 

Our  ship  and  her  fame  to-day 
Shall  float  on  the  storied  Stream, 

When  mast  and  shroud  have  crumbled  away, 

And  her  long  white  deck  is  a dream. 

One  daring  leap  in  the  dark. 

Three  mortal  hours,  at  the  most— 

And  hell  lies  stiff  and  stark 
On  a hundred  leagues  of  coast. 

For  the  mighty  Gulf  is  ours— 

The  Bay  is  lost  and  won, 

'An  Empire  is  lost  and  won ! # 

Land,  if  thou  yet  hast  flowers, 

Twine  them  in  one  more  wreath 
Of  tenderest  white  and  red, 

(Twin  buds  of  glory  and  death  !) 

For  the  brows  of  our  brave  dead — 

For  thy  Navy’s  uoblest  Son. 

Joy,  0 Land,  for  thy  sons, 

Victors  by  flood  and  field ! 

The  traitor  walls  and  guns 

Have  nothing  left  but  to  yield— 

(Even  now  they  surrender!) 

And  the  ships  shall  sail  once  more, 

And  the  cloud  of  war  sweep  on 
To  break  on  the  cruel  shore— 

But  Craven  is  gone, 

He  and  his  hundred  are  gone. 

The  flags  flutter  up  and  down, 

At  sunrise  and  twilight  dim, 

The  cannons  menace  and  frown— 

But  never  again  for  him, 

Him  and  the  hundred. 
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The  Dahlgrens  are  dumb, 

Dumb  are  the  mortars — 
Never  more  shall  the  drum 
Beat  to  colors  and  quarters — 
The  great  guns  are  silent. 

0 brave  heart  and  loyal ! 

Let  all  your  colors  dip— 
Mourn  him,  proud  Ship ! 
From  main  deck  to  royal. 

God  rest  our  Captain, 

Rest  our  lost  hundred. 

Droop,  flag  and  pennant! 

What  is  your  pride  for? 
Heaven,  that  he  died  for, 

Rest  our  Lieutenant, 

Rest  our  brave  threescore. 


0 Mother  Land ! this  weary  life 
We  led,  we  lead,  is  ’long  of  th-e; 

Thine  the  strong  agony  of  strife, 

And  thine  the  lonely  sea. 

Thine  the  long  decks  all  slaughter-sprent, 

The  weary  rows  of  cots  that  lie 

With  wrecks  of  strong  men,  marred  and  rent, 
’Neath  Pensacola’s  sky. 

And  thine  the  iron  caves  and  dens 

Wherein  the  flame  our  war-fleet  drives; 

The  fiery  vaults,  whose  breath  i9  men’s 
Most  dear  and  precious  lives. 

Ah,  ever,  when  with  storm  sublime 
Dread  Nature  clears  our  murky  air, 

Thus  in  the  crash  of  falling  crime 
Some  lesser  guilt  must  share. 

Full  red  the  furnace  fires  must  glow 
That  melt  the  ore  of  mortal  kind : 

The  Mills  of  God  are  grinding  slow, 

But  ah,  how  close  they  grind] 

To-day  the  Dahlgrcn  and  the  drum 
Are  dread  Apostles  of  his  Name ; 

His  Kingdom  here  can  only  come 
By  chrism  of  blood  and  flame. 

Be  strong;  already  slants  the  gold 
Athwart  these  wild  and  stormy  skies; 

From  out  this  blackened  waste,  behold. 

What  happy  homes  shall  rise ! 

But  see  thou  well  no  traitor  gloze, 

No  striking  hands  with  Death  and  Shame, 

Betray  the  sacred  blood  that  flows 
So  freely  for  thy  name. 

And  never  fear  a victor  foe — 

Thy  children’s  hearts  are  strong  and  high ; 

Nor  mourn  too  fondly— well  they  know 
On  deck  or  field  to  die. 

Nor  shalt  thou  want  one  willing  breath, 
Though,  ever  smiling  round  the  bravo, 

The  blue  sea  bear  U9  on  to  death, 

The  green  were  one  wide  grave. 

IT.  S.  N. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CUPID  PROMPTED. 

TO  use  tjje  cold  language  of  the  world,  Mrs. 

Alfred  Lammle  rapidly  improved  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Miss  Podsnap.  To  use  the  warm 
language  of  Mrs.  Lammle,  she  and  her  sweet 
Georgiana  soon  became  one : in  heart,  in  mind, 
in  sentiment,  in  soul. 

Whenever  Georgiana  could  escape  from  the 
thralldom  of  Podsnappery  ; could  throw  off  the 
bed-clothes  of  the  custard-colored  phaeton,  and 
get  up;  could  shrink  out  of  the  range  of  her 
mother’s  rocking,  and  (so  to  speak)  rescue  her 
poor  little  frosty  toes  from  being  rocked  over ; 
she  repaired  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Alfred  Lammle. 
Mrs.  Podsnap  by  no  means  objected.  As  a con- 
sciously “ splendid  w oman,”  accustomed  to  over- 
hear herself  so  denominated  by  elderly  osteolo- 
gists pursuing  their  studies'  in  dinner  society, 
Mrs.  Podsnap  could  dispense  with  her  daughter. 
Mr.  Podsnap,  for  his  part,  on  being  informed 
where  Georgiana  w'as,  swelled  with  patronage 
of  the  Lnmmles.  That  they,  when  unable  to  lay 
hold  of  him,  should  respectfully  grasp  at  the  hem 
of  his  mantle ; that  they,  when  they  could  not 
bask  in  the  glory  of  him  the  sun,  should  take  up 
with  the  pale  reflected  light  of  the  watery  young 
moon  his  daughter ; appeared  quite  natural,  be- 
coming, and  proper.  It  gave  him  a better  opin- 
ion of  the  discretion  of  the  Lnmmles  than  he  had 
heretofore  held,  as  showing  that  they  apprecia- 
ted the  value  of  the  connection.  So,  Georgiana \ 
repairing  to  her  friend,  Mr.  Podsnap  went  out 
to  dinner,  and  to  dinner,  and  yet  to  dinner,  arm 
in  arm  with  Mrs.  Podsnap : settling  his  obstinate 
head  in  his  cravat  and  shirt-collar,  much  as  if 
he  were  performing  on  the  Pandean  pipes,  in 
his  own  honor,  the  triumphal  march,  See  the 
conquering  Podsnap  comes,  Sound  the  trumpets, 
beat  the  drums ! 

It  was  a trait  in  Mr.  Podsnap’s  character  (and 
in  one  form  or  other  it  will  be  generally  seen  to 
pervade  the  depths  and  shallows  of  Podsnap- 
pery), that  he  could  not  endure  a hint  of  dis- 
paragement of  any  friend  or  acquaintance  of  his. 
“ How  dare  you  ?”  he  would  seem  to  say,  in  such 
a case.  ‘ ‘ WTiat  do  you  mean  ? I have  licensed 
this  person.  This  person  has  taken  out  my  cer- 
tificate. Through  this  person  you  strike  at  me, 
Podsnap  the  Great.  And  it  is  not  that  I par- 
ticularly care  for  the  person’s  dignity,  but  that 
I do  most  particularly  care  for  Podsnap’s.” 
Hence,  if  any  one  in  his  presence  had  presumed 
to  doubt  the  responsibility  of  the  Lammlcs,  he 
would  have  been  mightily  huffed.  Not  that 
any  one  did,  for  Veneering,  M.P.,  was  always 
the  authority  for  their  being  very  rich,  and 
perhaps  believed  it.  As  indeed  he  might, 


if  he  chose,  for  any  thing  he  knew  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lammle’s  house  in  Sackville 
Street,  Piccadilly,  was  but  a temporary  resi- 
dence. It  had  done  well  enough,  they  informed 
their  friends,  for  Mr.  Lammle  when  a bachelor, 
but  it  would  not  do  now.  So  they  were  always 
looking  at  palatial  residences  in  the  best  situa- 
tions, and  always  very  nearly  taking  or  buying 
one,  but  never  quite  concluding  the  bargain. 
Hereby  they  made  for  themselves  a shining  little 
reputation  apart.  People  said,  on  seeing  a va- 
cant palatial  residence,  “ The  very  thing  for  the 
Lammlcs!”  and  w’rote  to  the  Lammlcs  about  it, 
and  the  Lammles  always  went  to  look  at  it,  but 
unfortunately  it  never  exactly  answered.  In 
short,  they  suffered  so  many  disappointments 
that  they  began  to  think  it  would  be  necessary 
to  build  a palatial  residence.  And  hereby  they 
made  another  shining  reputation ; many  persons 
of  their  acquaintance  becoming  by  anticipation 
dissatisfied  with  their  own  houses,  and  envious 
of  the  non-existent  Lammle  structure. 

The  handsome  fittings  and  furnishings  of  the 
house  in  Sackville  Street  were  piled  thick  and 
high  over  the  skeleton  up  stairs,  and  if  it  ever 
whispered  from  under  its  load  of  upholstery, 
“ Here  I am  in  the  closet !”  it  was  to  very  few 
ears,  and  certainly  never  to  Miss  Podsnap’s. 
What  Miss  Podsnap  was  particularly  charmed 
with,  next  to  the  graces  of  her  friend,  was  the 
happiness  of  her  friend’s  married  life.  This  w as 
frequently  their  theme  of  conversation. 

“ I am  sure,”  said  Miss  Podsnap,  “ Mr. 
Lammle  is  like  a lover.  At  least  I — I should 
think  he  was.” 

“ Georgiana,  darling !”  said  Mrs.  Lammle, 
holding  up  a forefinger,  “Take  care !” 

“Oh  my  goodness  me !”  exclaimed  Miss 
Podsnap,  reddening.  “ What  have  I said 
now  ?” 

“Alfred,  you  know*,”  hinted  Mrs.  Lammle, 
playfully  shaking  her  head.  “You  were  never 
to  say  Mr.  Lammle  any  more,  Georgiana.” 

“ Oh  ! Alfred,  then.  I am  glad  it’s  no  worse. 
I was  afraid  I had  said  something  shocking.  I 
am  always  saying  something  wrong  to  ma.” 

“To  me,  Georgiana  dearest?” 

“ No,  not  to  you ; you  are  not  ma.  I wish 
you  were.” 

Mrs.  Lammle  bestowed  a sweet  and  loving 
smile  upon  her  friend,  which  Miss  Podsnap  re- 
turned as  she  best  could.  They  sat  at  lunch  in 
Mrs.  Lammle’s  own  boudoir. 

“.And  so,  dearest  Georgiana,  Alfred  is  like 
your  notion  of  a lover?” 

“I  don’t  say  that,  Sophronia,”  Georgiana  re- 
plied, beginning  to  conceal  her  elbow’s.  “I 
haven’t  any  notion  of  a lover.  The  dreadful 
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wretches  that  ma  brings  up  at  places  to  torment 
me  are  not  lovers.  I only  moan  that  Mr.—1 ” 

“Again,  dearest  Georgiana?” 

“Thai  Alfred—’* 

“Sounds  much  better,  darling.” 

“ — Loves  you  so.  He  always  treats  you  with 
such  delicate  gallantry  and  attention.  Now, 
don’t  he?” 

“Truly,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Lammle,  with 
a rather  singular  expression  crossing  her  face. 
“I  believe  that  he  loves  me  fully  as  much  as  I 
love  him.” 

“Oh,  what  happiness!” exclaimed  Miss  Pod- 
snap. 

“But  do  you  know,  my  Georgians,”  Mrs. 
Lammle  resumed  presently,  “ that  there  is  some- 
thing suspicious  in  your  enthusiastic  sympathy 
with  Alfred’s  tenderness?” 

“ Good  gracious  no,  I hope  not !” 

“Doesn’t  it  rather  suggest,”  said  Mrs.  Lam- 
mle, archly,  “ that  my  Georgiana’s  little  heart 
is — ” 

“Oh  don’t!”  Miss  Podsnap  blushingly  be- 
sought her.  “ Please  don’t ! I assure  you,  So- 
phronia,  that  I only  praise  Alfred  because  he  is 
your  husband  and  so  fond  of  you.” 

Sophronia’s  glance  was  as  if  a rather  new 
light  broke  in  upon  her.  It  shaded  off  into  a 
cool  smile,  as  she  said,  with  her  eyes  upon  her 
lunch,  and  her  eyebrows  raised : 

“You  are  quite  wrong,  my  love,  in  your  guess 
at  my  meaning.  What  I insinuated  was,  that 
my  Georgiana’s  little  heart  was  growing  con- 
scious of  a vacancy.” 

“No,  no,  no,”  said  Georgiana.  “I  wouldn’t 
have  any  body  say  any  thing  to  me  in  that  way 
for  I don’t  know  how  many  thousand  pounds.” 

“In  what  way,  my  Georgiana?”  inquired 
Mrs.  Lammle,  still  smiling  coolly,  with  her 
eyes  upon  her  lunch,  and  her  eyebrows  raised. 

“ You  know,”  returned  poor  little  Miss  Pod- 
snap.  “ I think  I should  go  out  of  my  mind, 
Sophronia,  with  vexation  and  shyness  and  de- 
testation, if  any  body  did.  It’s  enough  for  me 
to  see  how  loving  you  and  your  husband  are. 
That’s  a different  thing.  I couldn’t  bear  to  have 
any  thing  of  that  sort  going  on  with  myself.  I 
should  beg  and  pray  to  — to  have  the  person 
taken  away  and  trampled  upon.” 

Ah ! here  was  Alfred.  Having  stolen  in  un- 
observed, he  playfully  leaned  on  the  back  of  So- 
phronia’s chair,  and,  as  Miss  Podsnap  saw  him, 
put  one  of  Sophronia’s  wandering  locks  to  his 
lips,  and  waved  a kiss  from  it  toward  Miss  Pod- 
snap. 

“What  is  this  about  husbands  and  detesta- 
tions?” inquired  the  captivating  Alfred. 

“Why,  they  say,”  returned  his  wife,  “that 
listeners  never  hear  any  good  of  themselves; 
though  you — but  pray  how  long  have  you  been 
here,  Sir?” 

“This  instant  arrived,  my  own.” 

“ Then  I may  go  on — though  if  you  had  been 
here  but  a moment  or  two  sooner,  you  would 
have  heard  your  praises  sounded  by  Georgiana.” 
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“ Only,  if  they  were  to  be  called  praises  at  all, 
which  I really  don’t  think  they  were,”  explain- 
ed Miss  Podsnap  in  a flutter,  “for  being  so  de- 
voted to  Sophronia.” 

“ Sophronia !”  murmured  Alfred.  “My  life !” 
and  kissed  her  hand.  In  return  for  which  she 
kissed  his  watch-chain. 

“ But  it  was  not  I who  was  to  be  taken  away 
and  trampled  upon,  I hope  ?”  said  Alfred,  draw- 
ing a scat  between  them. 

“Ask  Georgiana,  my  soul,”  replied  his  wife. 

Alfred  touchingly  appealed  to  Georgiana. 

“Oh,  it  was  nobody,”  replied  Miss  Podsnap. 
“It  was  nonsense.” 

“But  if  you  are  determined  to  know,  Mr. 
Inquisitive  Pet,  as  I suppose  you  are,”  said  the 
happy  and  fond  Sophronia,  smiling,  “it  was 
any  one  who  should  venture  to  aspire  to  Geor- 
gians. ” 

“Sophronia,  my  love,”  remonstrated  Mr. 
Lammle,  becoming  graver,  “you  are  not  seri- 
ous?” 

“ Alfred,  my  love,”  returned  his  wife,  “ I dare 
say  Georgians  was  not,  but  I am.” 

“Now  this,”  said  Mr.  Lammle,  “shows  the 
accidental  combinations  that  there  arc  in  things! 
Could  you  believe,  my  Ownest,  that  I came  in 
here  with  the  name  of  an  aspirant  to  our  Gcor- 
giana  on  my  lips?” 

“Of  course  I could  believe,  Alfred,” said  Mrs. 
Lammle,  “any  thing  that  you  told  me.” 

“You  dear  one!  And  I any  thing  that  you 
told  me.” 

How  delightful  those  interchanges,  and  the 
looks  accompanying  them ! Now,  if  the  skele- 
ton up  stairs  had  taken  that  opportunity,  for  in- 
stance, of  calling  out  “Here  I am,  suffocating 
in  the  closet!” 

“ I give  you  my  honor,  my  dear  Sophronia — ” 

“And  I know  what  that  is,  love,”  said  she. 

“You  do,  my  darling — that  I came  into  the 
room  all  but  uttering  young  Fledgeby’s  name. 
Tell  Georgiana,  dearest,  about  young  Fledgeby.” 

“Oh  no,  don’t!  Please  don’t!”  cried  Miss 
Podsnap,  putting  her  fingers  in  her  cars.  “ I’d 
rather  not.” 

Mrs.  Lammle  laughed  in  her  gayest  manner, 
and,  removing  her  Gcorgiana’s  unresisting  hands, 
and  playfully  holding  them  in  her  own  at  arms*- 
length,  sometimes  near  together  and  sometimes 
wide  apart,  went  on  : 

“You  must  know,  you  dearly  beloved  little 
goose,  that  once  upon  a time  there  w’as  a cer- 
tain person  called  young  Fledgeby.  And  this 
young  Fledgeby,  who  was  of  an  excellent  fam- 
ily and  rich,  was  knowm  to  two  other  certain 
persons,  dearly  attached  to  one  another  and 
called  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Lammle.  So  this 
young  Fledgeby,  being  one  night  at  the  play, 
there  sees,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfi-ed  Lammle,  a 
certain  heroine  called — ” 

“No,  don’t  say  Georgiana  Podsnap!”  plead- 
ed that  young  lady  almost  in  tears.  “Please 
don’t.  Oh  do  do  do  say  somebody  else ! Not 
Georgiana  Podsnap.  Oh  don’t,  don’t,  don’t !” 
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“No  other,” said  Mrs.  Lammle, laughing  air- 
ily, and,  full  of  affectionate  blandishments,  open- 
ing and  closing  Georgiana’s  arms  like  a pair  of 
compasses,  “than  my  little  Georgiana  Podsnap. 
So  this  young  Fledgeby  goes  to  that  Alfred 
Lammle  and  says — ” 

“Oh  ple-e-e-ease  don’t !”  cried  Georgiana,  as 
if  the  supplication  were  being  squeezed  out  of 
her  by  powerful  compression.  “I  so  hate  him 
for  saying  it !” 

“For  saying  what,  my  dear?”  laughed  Mrs. 
Lammle. 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know  what  he  said,”  cried  Geor-  | 
giana,  wildly,  “ but  I hated  him  all  the  same 
for  saying  it.” 

“ My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Lammle,  always  laugh- 
ing in  her  most  captivating  way,  “ the  poor  young 
fellow  only  says  that  he  is  stricken  all  of  a heap.” 

“ Oh,  what  shall  I ever  do !”  interposed  Geor- 
giana. • “ Oh  my  goodness  what  a Fool  he  must 
be!” 

“ — And  implores  to  be  asked  to  dinner,  and 
to  make  a fourth  at  the  play  another  time. 
And  so  he  dines  to-morrow  and  goes  to  the 
Opera  with  us.  That’s  all.  Except,  my  dear 
Georgiana — and  what  will  you  think  of  this ! — 
that  he  is  infinitely  shyer  than  you,  and  far 
more  afraid  of  you  than  you  ever  were  of  any 
one  in  all  your  days ! ” 

In  perturbation  of  mind  Miss  Podsnap  still 
fumed  and  plucked  at  her  hands  a little,  but 
could  not  help  laughing  at  the  notion  of  any 
body’s  being  afraid  of  her.  With  that  advant- 
age, Sophronia  flattered  her  and  rallied  her  more 
successfully,  and  then  the  insinuating  Alfred 
flattered  her  and  rallied  her,  and  promised  that 
at  any  moment  when  6he  might  require  that  serv- 
ice at  his  hands,  he  would  take  young  Fledgeby 
out  and  trample  on  him.  Thus  it  remained 
amicably  understood  that  young  Fledgeby  was 
to  come  to  admire,  and  that  Georgiana  was  to 
come  to  be  admired ; and  Georgiana  with  the 
entirely  new  sensation  in  her  breast  of  having 
that  prospect  before  her,  and  with  many  kisses 
from  her  dear  Sophronia  in  present  possession, 
preceded  six  feet  one  of  discontented  footman  (an 
amount  of  the  article  that  always  came  for  her 
when  she  walked  home)  to  her  father’s  dwelling. 

The  happy  pair  being  left  together,  Mrs. 
Lammle  said  to  her  husband : 

“If  I understand  this  girl,  Sir,  your  danger- 
ous fascinations  have  produced  some  effect  upon 
her.  I mention  the  conquest  in  good  time  be- 
cause I apprehend  your  scheme  to  be  more  im- 
portant to  you  than  your  vanity.” 

There  tvas  a mirror  on  the  wall  before  them, 
and  her  eyes  just  caught  him  smirking  in  it. 
She  gave  the  reflected  image  a look  of  the  deep- 
est disdain,  and  the  image  received  it  in  the 
glass.  Next  moment  they  quietly  eyed  each 
other,  as  if  they,  the  principals,  had  had  no  part 
in  that  expressive  transaction. 

It  may  have  been  that  Mrs.  Lammle  tried  in 
some  manner  to  excuse  her  conduct  to.  herself 
by  depreciating  the  poor  little  victim  of  whom 


she  spoke  with  acrimonious  contempt.  It  may 
have*  been  too  that  in  this  she  did  not  quite  suc- 
ceed, for  it  is  very  difficult  to  resist  confidence, 
and  she  knew  she  had  Georgiana’s. 

Nothing  more  was  said  between  the  happy 
pair.  Perhaps  conspirators  who  have  once  es- 
tablished an  understanding,  may  not  be  over- 
fond  of  repeating  the  terms  and  objects  of  their 
conspiracy.  Next  day  came ; came  Georgiana ; 
and  came  Fledgeby. 

Georgiana  had  by  this  time  seen  a good  deal 
of  the  house  and  its  frequenters.  As  there  wras 
a certain  handsome  room  with  a billiard-table 
in  it— on  the  ground-floor,  eating  out  a back- 
yard— which  might  have  been  Mr.  Lammle’s 
office,  or  library,  but  was  called  by  neither  name, 
but  simply  Mr.  Lammle’s  room,  so  it  would  have 
been  hard  for  stronger  female  heads  than  Geor- 
giana’s to  determine  whether  its  frequenters  were 
men  of  pleasure  or  men  of  business.  Between 
the  room  and  the  men  there  were  strong  points 
of  general  resemblance.  Both  were  too  gaudy, 
too  slangey,  too  odorous  of  cigars,  and  too  much 
given  to  horse-flesh  ; the  latter  characteristic 
being  exemplified  in  the  room  by  its  decorations, 
and  in  the  men  by  their  conversation.  High- 
stepping  horses  seemed  necessary  to  all  Mr. 
Lammle's  friends — as  necessary  as  their  trans- 
action of  business  together  in  a gipsy  way  at  un- 
timely hours  of  the  morning  and  evening,  and  in 
rushes  and  snatches.  There  were  friends  who 
seemed  to  be  always^coming  and  going  across 
the  Channel,  on  errands  about  the  Bourse,  and 
Greek  and  Spanish  and  India  and  Mexican  and 
par  and  premium  and  discount  and  three  quar- 
ters and  seven  eighths.  There  were  other  friends 
who  seemed  to  be  always  lolling  and  lounging 
in  and  out  of  the  City,  on  questions  of  the  Bourse, 
and  Greek  and  Spanish  and  India  and  Mexican 
and  par  and  premium  and  discount  and  three 
quarters  and  seven  eighths.  They  were  all  fe- 
verish, boastful,  and  indefinably  loose ; and  they 
all  ate  and  drank  a great  deal ; and  made  bets 
in  eating  and  drinking.  They  all  spoke  of  sums 
of  money,  and  only  mentioned  the  sums  and  left 
the  money  to  be  understood : as  “ five  and  for- 
ty thousand  Tom,”  or  “ Two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two on  every  individual  share  in  the  lot  Joe.” 
They  seemed  to  divide  the  world  into  two  classes 
of  people ; people  who  were  making  enormous 
fortunes,  and  people  who  were  being  enormous- 
ly ruined.  They  were  always  in  a hurry,  and 
yet  seemed  to  have  nothing  tangible  to  do  ; ex- 
cept a few  of  them  (these,  mostly  asthmatic  and 
thick-lipped)  who  were  forever  demonstrating  to 
the  rest,  with  gold  pencil-cases  which  they  could 
hardly  hold  because  of  the  big  rings  on  their 
forefingers,  how  money  was  to  be  made.  Lastly, 
they  all  swore  at  their  grooms,  and  the  grooms 
were  not  quite  as  respectful  or  complete  as  other 
men’s  grooms ; seeming  somehow  to  fall  short 
of  the  groom  point  as  their  masters  fell  short  of 
the  gentleman  point. 

Young  Fledgeby  was  none  of  these.  Young 
Fledgeby  had  a peachy  cheek,  or  a cheek  cora- 
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pounded  of  the  peach  and  the  red  red  red  wall 
on  which  it  grows,  and  Was  an  awkward,  sandy- 
haired,  small-eyed  youth,  exceeding  slim  (his 
enemies  would  have  said  lanky),  and  prone  to 
Belf-examination  in  the  articles  of  whisker  and 
mustache.  While  feeling  for  the  whisker  that 
he  anxiously  expected,  Fledgeby  underwent  re- 
markable fluctuations  of  spirits,  ranging  along 
the  whole  scale  from  confidence  to  despair. 
There  were  times  when  he  started,  as  exclaim- 
ing “ By  J upiter  here  it  is  at  last  !”  There  were 
other  times  when,  being  equally  depressed,  he 
would  be  seen  to  shake  his  head,  and  give  up 
hope.  To  see  him  at  those  periods  leaning  on  a 
chimney-piece,  like  as  on  an  urn  containing  the 
ashes  of  his  ambition,  with  the  cheek  that  would 
not  sprout,  upon  the  hand  on  which  that  cheek 
had  forced  conviction,  was  a distressing  sight. 

Not  so  was  Fledgeby  seen  on  this  occasion. 
Arrayed  in  superb  raiment,  with  his  opera  hat 
under  his  arm,  he  concluded  lib  self-examina- 
tion hopefully,  awaited  the  arrival  of  Mbs  Pod- 
snap,  and  talked  sinall-talk  with  Mrs.  Lammle. 
In  facetious  homage  to  the  smallness  of  his  talk, 
and  the  jerky  nature  of  his  manners,  Fledgeby’s 
familiars  had  agreed  to  confer  upon  him  (be- 
hind his  back)  the  honorary  title  of  Fascination 
Fledgeby. 

“Warm  weather,  Mrs.  Lammle,”  said  Fas- 
cination Fledgeby.  Mrs.  Lammle  thought  it 
scarcely  as  warm  as  it  had  been  yesterday. 
“Perhaps  not,”  said  Fascination  Fledgeby,  with 
great  quickness  of  repartee;  “but  I expqct  it 
will  be  devilish  warm  to-morrow.” 

He  threw  off  another  little  scintillation.  * 4 Been 
out  to-day,  Mrs.  Lammle?” 

Mrs.  Lammle  answered,  for  a short  drive. 

“Some  people,”  said  Fascination  Fledgeby, 
“are  accustomed  to  take  long  drives;  but  it 
generally  appears  to  me  that  if  they  make  ’em 
too  long,  they  overdo  it.” 

Being  in  such  feather,  he  might  have  sur- 
passed himself  in  his  next  sally,  had  not  Mbs 
Podsnap  been  announced.  Mrs.  Lammle  flew 
to  embrace  her  darling  little  Georgy,  and  when 
the  first  transports  were  over,  presented  Mr. 
Fledgeby.  Mr.  Lammle  came  on  the  scene  last, 
for  he  was  always  late,  and  so  were  the  frequent- 
ers always  late;  all  hands  being  bound  to  be 
made  late,  by  private  information  about  the 
Bourse,  and  Greek  and  Spanish  and  India  and 
Mexican  and  par  and  premium  and  dbcount  and 
three  quarters  and  seven  eighths. 

A handsome  little  dinner  was  served  imme- 
diately, and  Mr.  Lammle  sat  sparkling  at  his 
end  of  the  table,  with  his  servant  behind  his 
chair,  and  his  ever-lingering  doubts  upon  the 
subject  of  his  wages  behind  himself.  Mr.  Lam- 
mle’s utmost  powers  of  sparkling  were  in  requi- 
sition to-day,  for  Fascination  Fledgeby  and 
Georgiana  not  only  struck  each  other  speech- 
less, but  struck  each  other  into  astonishing  atti- 
tudes ; Georgiana,  as  she  sat  facing  Fledgeby, 
making  such  efforts  to  conceal  her  elbows  as 
were  totally  incompatible  with  the  use  of  a knife 


and  fork ; and  Fledgeby,  as  he  sat  facing  Georgi- 
ana, avoiding  her  countenance  by  every  possible 
device,  and  betraying  the  discomposure  of  his 
mind  in  feeling  for  his  whiskers  with  his  spoon, 
his  wine-glass,  and  his  bread. 

So  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Lammle  had  to 
prompt,  and  this  is  how  they  prompted. 

“Georgiana,”  said  Mr.  Lammle,  low  and 
smiling,  and  sparkling  all  over,  like  a harle- 
quin ; “you  are  not  in  your  usual  spirits.  Why 
are  you  not  in  your  usual  spirits,  Georgiana?” 

Georgiana  faltered  that  she  was  much  the 
same  as  she  was  in  general ; she  was  not  aware 
of  being  different. 

“Not  aware  of  being  different!”  retorted  Mr. 
Alfred  Lammle.  “You,  my  dear  Georgiana! 
who  were  always  so  natural  and  unconstrained 
with  us ! who  are  such  a relief  from  the  crowd 
that  are  all  alike ! who  are  the  embodiment  of 
gentleness,  simplicity,  and  reality!” 

Miss  Podsnap  looked  at  the  door,  as  if  she 
entertained  confused  thoughts  of  taking  refuge 
from  these  compliments  in  flight. 

“Now,  I will  be  judged,”  said  Mr.  Lammle, 

I raising  his  voice  a little,  “by  my  friend  Fledge- 
by.” 

“ Oh  don’t  !”  Miss  Podsnap  faintly  ejaculated  : 
when  Mrs.  Lammle  took  the  prompt-book. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Alfred,  my  dear,  but  I 
can  not  part  with  Mr.  Fledgeby  quite  yet ; you 
must  wait  for  him  a moment.  Mr.  Fledgeby  and 
I are  engaged  in  a personal  discussion.” 

Fledgeby  must  have  conducted  it  on  his  side 
with  immense  art,  for  no  appearance  of  uttering 
one  syllable  had  escaped  him. 

“A  personal  discussion,  Sophronia,  my  love? 
What  disc^sion?  Fledgeby,  I am  jealous. 
What  discussion,  Fledgeby  ?” 

“Shall  I tell  him,  Mr.  Fledgeby?”  asked 
Mrs.  Lammle. 

Trying  to  look  as  if  ho  knew  any  thing  about 
it,  Fascination  replied,  “Yes,  tell  him.” 

“We  were  discussing  then,”  said  Mrs.  Lam- 
mle, “if  you  must  know,  Alfred,  whether  Mr. 
Fledgeby  was  in  his  usual  flow  of  spirits.” 

“Why,  that  is  the  very  point,  Sophronia,  that 
Georgiana  and  I were  discussing  as  to  herself! 
What  did  Fledgeby  say  ?” 

44  Oh,  a likely  thing,  Sir,  that  I am  going  to 
tell  you  every  thing,  and  be  told  nothing ! What 
did  Georgiana  say?” 

“ Georgiana  said  she  was  doing  her  usual  jus- 
tice to  herself  to-day,  and  I said  she  was  not.” 

“ Precisely,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lammle,  “what 
I said  to  Mr.  Fledgeby.” 

Still,  it  wouldn’t  do.  They  would  not  look  at 
one  another.  No,  not  even  when  the  sparkling 
host  proposed  that  the  quartette  should  take  an 
appropriately  sparkling  glass  of  wine.  Georgi- 
ana looked  from  her  wine-glass  at  Mr.  Lammle 
and  at  Mrs.  Lammle;  but  mightn’t,  couldn’t, 
shouldn’t,  wouldn’t,  look  at  Mr.  Fledgeby.  Fas- 
cination looked  from  his  wine-glass  at  Mrs. 
Lammle  and  at  Mr.  Lammle;  but  mightn’t, 
couldn’t,  shouldn’t,  wouldn’t,  look  at  Georgian?.. 
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More  prompting  was  necessary.  Cupid  must 
be  brought  up  to  the  mark.  The  manager  had 
put  him  down  in  the  bill  for  the  part,  and  he 
must  play  it. 

“Sophronia,  my  dear,”  said  Mr. Laramie,  “I 
don’t  like  the  color  of  your  dress.” 

“I  appeal,”  said  Mrs.  Lammle,  “to  Mr. 
Fledgeby.” 

“ And  I,”  said  Mr.  Lammle,  “ to  Georgiana.” 

“Georgy,  my  love,”  remarked  Mrs. Lammle 
aside  to  her  dear  girl,  “I  rely  upon  you  not  to 
go  over  to  the  opposition.  Now,  Mr.  Fledge- 
by.” 

Fascination  wished  to  know  if  the  color  were 
not  called  rose-color  ? Yes,  said  Mr.  Lammle ; 
actually  he  knew  every  thing ; it  was  really  rose- 
color.  Fascination  took  rose-color  to  mean  the 
color  of  roses.  (In  this  he  was  very  warmly 
supported  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lammle.)  Fascina- 
tion had  heard  the  term  Queen  of  Flowers  ap- 
plied to  the  Rose.  Similarly,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  dress  was  the  Queen  of  Dresses.  (“  Very 
happy,  Fledgeby  l”  from  Mr.  Lammle.)  Not- 
withstanding, Fascination’s  opinion  was  that  we 
all  had  our  eyes — or  at  least  a large  majority  of 
us — and  that — and — and  his  further  opinion  was 
several  ands,  with  nothing  beyond  them. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Fledgeby,”  said  Mrs.  Lammle,  “to 
desert  me  in  that  way  ! Oh,  Mr.  Fledgeby,  to 
abandon  my  poor  dear  injured  rose  and  declare 
for  blue !” 

“Victory,  victory!”  cried  Mr.  Lammle; 
“your  dress  is  condemned,  roy  dear.” 

“But  what,”  said  Mrs.  Lammle,  stealing  her 
affectionate  hand  toward  her  dear  girl's,  “what 
does  Georgy  say  ?” 

“ She  says,”  replied  Mr.  Lammle,  interpreting 
for  her,  “that  in  her  eyes  you  look  well  in  any 
color,  Sophronia,  and  that  if  she  had  expected  to 
be  embarrassed  by  so  pretty  a compliment  as  she 
has  received,  she  would  have  worn  another  color 
herself;  Though  I tell  her,  in  reply,  that  it 
would  not  have  saved  her,  for  whatever  color  she 
had  worn  would  have  been  Fledgeby’s  color. 
But  what  does  Fledgeby  say  ?” 

“Ho  says,”  replied  Mrs.  Lammle,  interpret- 
ing for  him,  and  patting  the  back  of  her  dear 
girl’s  hand,  as  if  it  were  Fledgeby  who  was  pat- 
ting it,  “that  it  was  no  compliment,  but  a little 
natural  act  of  homage  that  he  couldn’t  resist. 
And,”  expressing  more  feeling  as  if  it  were  more 
feeling  on  the  part  of  Fledgeby,  “ he  is  right,  he 
is  right !” 

Still,  no  not  even  now,  would  they  look  at 
one  another.  Seeming  to  gnash  his  sparkling 
teeth,  studs,  eyes,  and  buttons,  all  at  once,  Mr. 
Lammle  secretly  bent  a dark  frown  on  the  two, 
expressive  of  an  intense  desire  to  bring  them  to- 
gether by  knocking  their  heads  together. 

“Have  you  heard  this  opera  of  to-night, 
Fledgeby?”  he  asked,  stopping  very  short,  to 
prevent  himself  from  running  on  into  “ con- 
found you.” 

4 4 Why  no,  not  exactly,  ” said  Fledgeby.  * 4 In 
fact  I don’t  know  a note  of  it.” 


“ Neither  do  you  know  it,  Georgy  ?”  said  Mrs. 
Lammle. 

“N-no,”  replied  Georgiana,  faintly,  under  the 
sympathetic  coincidence. 

“Why,  then,”  said  Mrs.  Lammle,  charmed 
by  the  discovery  which  flowed  from  the  prem- 
ises, * 1 you  neither  of  you  know  it ! How  charm- 
ing!” 

Even  the  craven  Fledgeby  felt  that  the  time 
was  now  come  when  he  must  strike  a blow.  He 
'struck  it  by  saying,  partly  to  Mrs.  Lammle  and 
partly  to  the  circumambient  air,  “I consider  my- 
self very  fortunate  in  being  reserved  by — ” 

As  he  stopped  dead,  Mr.  Lammle,  making 
that  gingerous  bush  of  his  whiskers  to  look  out 
of,  offered  him  the  word  “Destiny.” 

“No,  I wasn’t  going  to  say  that,”  said  Fledge-  • 
by.  “I  was  going  to  say  Fate.  I consider  it 
very  fortunate  that  Fate  has  written  in  the  book 
of — in  the  book  which  is  its  own  property — that 
I should  go  to  that  opera  for  the  flrst  time  under 
the  memorable  circumstances  of  going  with  Miss 
Podsnap." 

To  which  Georgiana  replied,  hooking  her  two 
little  fingers  in  one  another,  and  addressing  the 
table-cloth,  “ Thank  you,  but  I generally  go  with 
no  one  but  you,  Sophronia,  and  I like  that  very 
much.” 

Content  perforce  with  this  success  for  the  time, 
Mr.  Lammle  let  Miss  Podsnap  out  of  the  room, 
as  if  he  were  opening  her  cage  door,  and  Mrs. 
Lammle  followed.  Coffee  being  presently  served 
up  stairs,  he  kept  a watch  on  Fledgeby  until 
Miss  Podsnap’s  cup  was  empty,  and  then  direct- 
ed him  with  his  finger  (as  if  that  young  gentle- 
man were  a slow  Retriever)  to  go  and  fetch  it. 
This  feat  he  performed,  not  only  without  failure, 
but  even  with  the  original  embellishment  of  in- 
forming Miss  Podsnap  that  green  tea  was  con- 
sidered bad  for  the  nerves.  Though  there  Miss 
Podsnap  unintentionally  threw  him  out  by  falter- 
ing, “Oh,  is  it  indeed?  How  does  it  act?” 
Which  he  was  not  prepared  to  elucidate. 

The  carriage  announced,  Mrs.  Lammle  said, 
“Don’t  mind  me,  Mr.  Fledgeby,  my  skirts  and 
cloak  occupy  both  my  hands,  take  Miss  Pod- 
snap.” And  he  took  her,  and  Mrs.  Lammle 
went  next,  and  Mr.  Lammle  went  last,  savagely 
following  his  little  flock  like  a drover. 

But  he  was  all  sparkle  and  glitter  in  the  box 
at  the  Opera,  and  there  he  and  his  dear  wife 
made  a conversation  between  Fledgeby  and 
Georgiana  in  the  following  ingenious  and  skill- 
ful manner.  They  sat  in  this  order:  Mrs.  Lam- 
mle, Fascination  Fledgeby,  Georgiana,  Mr.  Lam- 
mle. Mrs.  Lammle  made  leading  remarks  to 
Fledgeby,  only  requiring  monosyllabic  replies. 
Mr.  Lammle  did  the  like  with  Georgiana.  At 
times  Mrs.  Lammle  would  lean  forward  to  ad- 
dress Mr.  Lammle  to  this  purpose. 

“Alfred,  my  dear,  Mr.  Fledgeby  very  justly 
says,  apropos  of  the  last  scene,  that  true  con- 
stancy would  not  require  any  such  stimulant  as 
the  stage  deems  necessary.”  To  which  Mr. 
Lammle  would  reply,  “Ay,  Sophronia,  my  love, 
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bat  as  Georgiana  has  observed  to  me,  the  lady 
had  no  sufficient  reason  to  know  the  state  of  the 
gentleman's  affections.”  To  which  Mrs.  Lam- 
mle  would  rejoin,  “Very  true,  Alfred;  but  Mr. 
Fledgeby  points  out,”  this.  To  which  Alfred 
would  demur:  “Undoubtedly,  Sophronia,  but 
Geoigiana  acutely  remarks,  ” that.  Through  this 
device  the  two  young  people  conversed  at  great 
length  and  committed  themselves  to  a variety 
of  delicate  sentiments,  without  having  once  open- 
ed their  lips  save  to  say  yes  or  no,  and  even  that 
not  to  one  another. 

Fledgeby  took  his  leave  of  Miss  Podsnap  at 
the  carriage  door,  and  the  Lammles  dropped 
her  at  her  own  home,  and  on  the  way  Mrs. 
Lammle  archly  rallied  her,  in  her  fond  and  pro- 
tecting manner,  by  saying  at  intervals,  “Oh 
little  Georgiana,  little  Georgiana  !n  Which  was 
not  much ; but  the  tone  added,  “You  have  en- 
slaved your  Fledgeby.” 

And  thus  the  Lammles  got  home  at  last,  and 
the  lady  sat  down  moody  and  weary,  looking  at 
her  dark  lord  engaged  in  a deed  of  violence 
with  a bottle  of  soda-water  as  though  he  were 
wringing  the  neck  of  some  unlucky  creature  and 
pouring  its  blood  down  his  throat.  As  he  wiped 
his  dripping  whiskers  in  an  ogreish  way,  he  met 
her  eyes,  and  pausing,  said,  with  no  very  gentle 
voice : 

“Well?” 

“Was  such  an  absolute  Booby  necessary  to 
the  purpose  ?” 

“I  know  what  I am  doing.  He  is  no  such 
dolt  as  you  suppose.” 

“A  genius,  perhaps?” 

“You  sneer,  perhaps;  and  you  take  a lofty 
air  upon  yourself,  perhaps ! But  I tell  you  this : 
— when  that  young  fellow’s  interest  is  concern- 
ed, he  holds  as  tight  as  a horse-leech.  When 
money  is  in  question  with  that  young  fellow,  he 
is  a match  for  the  Devil.” 

“ Is  he  a match  for  you  ?” 

“ He  is.  Almost  as  good  a one  as  you  thought 
me  for  you.  He  has  no  quality  of  youth  in  hun, 
but  such  as  you  have  seen  to-day.  Touch  him 
upon  money,  and  you  touch  no  booby  then. 
He  really  is  a dolt,  I suppose,  in  other  things ; 
but  it  answers  his  one  purpose  very  well.” 

“Has  she  money  in  her  own  right  in  any 
case?” 

“Ay!  she  has  money  in  her  own  right  in  any 
case.  You  have  done  so  well  to-day,  Sophronia, 
that  I answer  the  question,  though  you  know  I 
object  to  any  such  questions.  Yon  have  done  so 
well  to-day,  Sophronia,  that  you  must  be  tired. 
Get  to  bed.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

MERCURY  PROMPTING. 

Fledgeby  deserved  Mr.  Alfred  Lammle’s  eu- 
logium.  He  was  the  meanest  cur  existing,  with 
a single  pair  of  legs.  And  instinct  (a  word  we 
all  clearly  understand)  going  largely  on  four 


legs,  and  reason  always  on  two,  meanness  on 
four  legs  never  attains  the  perfection  of  mean- 
ness on  two^ 

The  father  of  this  young  geptleman  had  been 
a money-lender,  who  had  transacted  professional 
business  with  the  mother  of  this  young  gentle- 
man, when  he,  the  latter,  was  waiting  in  the 
vast  dark  ante-chambers  of  the  present  world 
to  be  born.  The  lady,  a widow,  being  unable 
to  pay  the  money-lender,  married  him ; and  in 
due  course,  Fledgeby  was  summoned  out  of  the 
vast  dark  ante-chambers  to  come  and  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Registrar-General.  Rather  a cu- 
rious speculation  how  Fledgeby  would  otherw ise 
have  disposed  of  his  leisure  until  Doomsday. 

Fledgeby’s  mother  offended  her  family  by  mar- 
rying Fledgebv’s  father.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest 
achievements  in  life  to  offend  your  family  when 
your  family  want  to  get  rid  of  you.  Fledgeby’s 
mother’s  family  had  been  very  much  offended 
with  her  for  being  poor,  and  broke  with  her  for 
becoming  comparatively  rich.  Fledgeby’s  mo- 
ther’s family  was  the  Snigsworth  family.  She 
had  even  the  high  honor  to  be  cousin  to  Lord 
Snigsworth — 60  many  times  removed  that  the 
noble  Earl  would  have  had  no  compunction  in 
removing  her  one  time  more  and  dropping  her 
clean  outside  the  cousinly  pale ; but  cousin  for 
all  that. 

Among  her  pre-matrimonial  transactions  with 
Fledgeby’s  father,  Fledgeby’s  mother  had  raised 
money  of  him  at  a great  disadvantage  on  a cer- 
tain reversionary  interest.  The  reversion  falling 
in  soon  after  they  were  married,  Fledgeby’s  fa- 
ther laid  hold  of  the  cash  for  his  separate  use 
and  benefit.  This  led  to  subjective  differences 
of  opinion,  not  to  say  objective  interchanges  of 
bootjacks,  backgammon  boards,  and  other  do- 
mestic missiles,  between  Fledgeby’s  father  and 
Fledgeby  s mother,  and  those  led  to  Fledgeby’s 
mother  spending  as  much  money  as  she  could, 
and  to  Fledgeby’s  father  doing  all  he  couldn’t  to 
restrain  her.  Fledgeby’s  childhood  had  been, 
in  consequence,  a stormy  one;  but  the  winds 
and  the  waves  had  gone  down  in  the  grave,  and 
Fledgeby  flourished  alone. 

He  lived  in  chambers  in  the  Albany,  did 
Fledgeby,  and  maintained  a spruce  appearance. 
But  his  youthful  fire  was  all  composed  of  sparks 
from  the  grindstone ; and  as  the  sparks  flew  off, 
went  out,  and  never  warmed  any  thing,  be  sure 
that  Fledgeby  had  his  tools  at  the  grindstone, 
and  turned  it  with  a wary  eye. 

Mr.  Alfred  Lammle  came  round  to  the  Albany 
to  breakfast  with  Fledgeby.  Present  on  the  ta- 
ble, one  scanty  pot  of  tea,  one  scanty  loaf,  two 
scanty  pats  of  butter,  two  scanty  rashers  of  ba- 
con, two  pitiful  eggs,  and  an  abundance  of  hand- 
some china  bought  a second-band  bargain. 

“What  did  you  think  of  Georgiana?”  asked 
Mr.  Lammle. 

“ Why,  I’ll  tell  you,”  said  Fledgeby,  very  de- 
liberately. 

“Do,  my  boy.” 

“You  misunderstand  me,”  said  Fledgeby. 
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“I  don’t  mean  I’ll  tell  you  that.  I mean  I’ll 
tell  you  something  else.” 

“Tell  me  any  thing,  old  fellow!" 

“ Ah,  but  there  you  misunderstand  me  again,” 
said  Fledgeby.  “ I mean  I’ll  tell  you  nothing.” 

Mr.  Lammle  sparkled  at  him,  but  frowned  at 
him  too. 

“ Look  here,”  said  Fledgeby.  “You’re  deep 
and  you’re  ready.  Whether  I am  deep  or  nor, 
never  mind.  I am  not  ready.  But  I can  do 
one  thing,  Lammle,  I can  hold  my  tongue. 
And  I intend  always  doing  it.” 

“You  are  a long-headed  fellow,  Fledgeby.” 

“May  be,  or  may  not  be.  If  I am  a short- 
tongned  fellow,  it  may  amount  to  the  same  thing. 
Now,  Lammle,  I am  never  going  to  answer  ques- 
tions.” 

“ My  dear  fellow,  it  was  the  simplest  question 
in  the  world.” 

“Never  mind.  It  seemed  so,  but  things  are 
not  always  what  they  seem.  I saw  a man  ex- 
amined as  a witness  in  Westminster  Hall.  Ques- 
tions put  to  him  seemed  the  simplest  in  the 
world,  but  turned  out  to  be  any  thing  rather 
than  that,  after  he  had  answered  ’em.  Very 
well.  Then  he  should  have  held  his  tongue. 
If  he  had  held  his  tongue  he  would  have  kept 
out  of  scrapes  that  he  got  into.” 

“If  I had  held  my  tongue,  you  would  never 
have  seen  the  subject  of  my  question,”  remarked 
Lammle,  darkening. 

“Now,  Lammle,”  said  Fascination  Fledgeby, 
calmly  feeling  for  his  whisker,  “it  won’t  do.  I 
won’t  be  led  on  into  a discussion.  I can’t  man- 
age a discussion.  But  I can  manage  to  hold 
my  tongue.” 

“Can?”  Mr.  Lammle  fell  back  upon  propi- 
tiation. “I  should  think  you  could!  Why, 
when  these  fellows  of  our  acquaintance  drink 
and  you  drink  with  them,  the  more  talkative 
they  get,  the  more  silent  you  get.  The  more 
they  let  out,  the  more  you  keep  in.” 

“I  don’t  object,  Lammle,”  returned  Fledge- 
by, with  an  internal  chuckle,  “to  being  under- 
stood, though  I object  to  being  questioned.  That 
certainly  is  the  way  I do  it.” 

“And  when  all  the  rest  of  us  are  discussing 
our  ventures,  none  of  us  ever  know  what  a sin- 
gle venture  of  yours  is !” 

“And  none  of  you  ever  will  from  me, 
Lammle,”  replied  Fledgeby,  with  another  in- 
ternal chuckle ; “ that  certainly  is  the  way  I do 
it.” 

“Why  of  course  it  is,  I know!”  rejoined 
Lammle,  with  a flourish  of  frankness,  and  a 
laugh,  and  stretching  out  his  hands  as  if  to  show 
the  universe  a remarkable  man  in  Fledgeby. 
“If  I hadn’t  known  it  of  my  Fledgeby,  should 
I have  proposed  our  little  compact  of  advantage 
to  my  Fledgeby  ?” 

“Ah!”  remarked  Fascination,  shaking  his 
head  slyly.  “ But  I am  not  to  be  got  nt  in  that 
way.  I am  not  vain.  That  sort  of  vanity  don’t 
pay,  Lammle.  No,  no,  no.  Compliments  only 
make  me  hold  my  tongue  the  more.” 


| Alfred  Lammle  pushed  his  plate  away  (no 
great  sacrifice  under  the  circumstances  of  there 
being  so  little  in  it),  thrust  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  contem- 
plated Fledgeby  in  silence.  Then  he  slowly  re- 
leased his  left  hand  from  its  pocket,  and  made 
that  bush  of  his  whiskers,  still  contemplating 
him  in  silence.  Then  he  slowly  broke  silence, 
and  slowly  said:  “What — the — Dev-il  is  this 
fellow  about  this  morning  ?” 

“Now,  look  here,  Lammle,”  said  Fascination 
Fledgeby,  with  the  meanest  of  twinkles  in  his 
meanest  of  eyes : which  were  too  near  together, 
by-the-way:  “look  here,  Lammle:  I am  very 
well  aware  that  I didn’t  show  to  advantage  last 
night,  and  that  you  and  your  wife — who,  I con- 
sider, is  a very  clever  woman  and  an  agreeable 
woman— did.  I am  not  calculated  to  show  to 
advantage  under  that  sort  of  circumstances.  I 
know  very  well  you  two  did  show  to  advantage, 
and  managed  capitally.  But  don’t  tou  on  that 
account  come  talking  to  me  as  if  I were  your 
doll  and  puppet,  because  I am  not.” 

“And  all  this,”  cried  Alfred,  after  studying 
with  a look  the  meanness  that  was  fain  to  have 
the  meanest  help,  and  yet  was  so  mean  as  to 
turn  upon  it:  “all  this  because  of  one  simple 
natural  question !” 

1 “ You  should  have  waited  till  I thought  prop- 
er to  say  something  about  it  myself.  I don’t 
like  your  coming  over  me  with  your  Gcorgi- 
anas,  as  if  you  was  her  proprietor  and  mine 
too.” 

“Well,  when  you  are  in  the  gracious  mind 
to  say  any  thing  about  it  of  yourself,”  retorted 
Lammle,  “ pray  do.” 

“ I have  done  it.  I have  said  you  managed 
capitally.  You  and  your  wife  both.  If  you’ll 
go  on  managing  capitally,  I’ll  go  on  doing  my 
part.  Only  don’t  crow.” 

“ I crow  J”  exclaimed  Lammle,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

“ Or,”  pursued  the  other — “ or  take  it  in  your 
head  that  people  are  your  puppets  because  they 
don’t  come  out  to  advantage  at  the  particular 
moments  when  you  do,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
very  clever  and  agreeable  wife.  All  the  rest 
keep  on  doing,  and  let  Mrs.  Lammle  keep  on 
doing.  Now,  I have  held  my  tongue  when  I 
thought  proper,  and  I have  spoken  when  I 
thought  proper,  and  there’s  an  end  of  that.  And 
now  the  question  is,”  proceeded  Fledgeby,  w ith 
the  greatest  reluctance,  “ will  you  have  another 
egg?” 

“No,  I won’t,”  said  Lammle,  shortly. 

“ Perhaps  you’re  right  and  will  find  yourself 
better  without  it,”  replied  Fascination,  in  great- 
ly improved  spirits.  “To  ask  you  if  you’ll 
have  another  rasher  would  bo  unmeaning  flat- 
tery, for  it  would  make  you  thirsty  all  day. 
Will  you  have  some  more  bread  and  butter  ?’’ 

“No,  I won’t,”  repeated  Lammle. 

“ Then  I tvill,”  said  Fascination.  And  it  wras 
not  a mere  retort  for  the  sound’s  sake,  but  was 
a cheerful  cogent  consequence  of  the  refusal ; 
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for  if  Lammle  had  applied  himself  again  to  the 
loaf,  it  would  have  been  so  heavily  visited,  in 
Fledgeby’s  opinion,  as  to  demand  abstinence 
from  bread,  on  his  part,  for  the  remainder  of 
that  meal  at  least,  if  not  for  the  whole  of  the 
next. 

Whether  this  young  gentleman  (for  he  was 
but  three-and-twenty)  combined  with  the  miser- 
ly vice  of  an  old  man  any  of  the  open-handed 
vices  of  a young  one,  was  a moot-point ; so  very 
honorably  did  he  keep  his  own  counsel.  He 
was  sensible  of  the  value  of  appearances  as  an 
investment,  and  Jftcd  to  dress  well ; but  ho 
drove  a bargain  for  every  movable  atout  him,* 
from  the  coat  on  his  back  to  the  china  on  his 
breakfast- table;  and  every  bargain,  by  repre- 
senting somebody’s  ruin  or  somebody’s  loss,  ac- 
quired a peculiar  charm  for  him.  It  was  a part 
of  his  avarice  to  take,  within  narrow  bounds, 
long  odds  at  races ; if  he  won,  he  drove  harder 
bargains;  if  he  lost,  be  half-starved  himself  un- 
til next  time.  Why  money  should  be  so  pre- 
cious to  an  Ass  too  dull  and  mean  to  exchange 
it  for  any  other  satisfaction,  is  strange;  but 
there  is  no  animal  so  sure  to  get  laden  with  it 
as  the  Ass  who  sees  nothing  written  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  and  sky  but  the  three  letters  L. 
S.  D. — not  Luxury,  Sensuality,  Dissoluteness, 
which  they  often  stand  for,  but  the  three  dry 
letters.  Your  concentrated  Fox  is  seldom  com- 
parable to  your  concentrated  Ass  in  money- 
breeding. 

Fascination  Flcdgeby  feigned  to  be  a young 
gentleman  living  on  his  means,  but  was  known 
secretly  to  be  a kind  of  outlaw  in  the  bill-brok- 
ing line,  and  to  put  money  out  at  high  interest 
in  various  ways.  His  circle  of  familiar  acquaint- 
ance, from  Mr.  Laramie  round,  all  had  a touch 
of  the  outlaw,  as  to  theif  rovings  in  the  merry 
green-wood  of  Jobbery  Forest,  lying  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Share-Market  and  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

“I  suppose  you,  Laramie,”  said  Fledgeby, 
eating  his  bread  and  butter,  4<  always  go  in  for 
female  society  ?” 

“Always,”  replied  Lammle,  glooming  con- 
siderably under  his  late  treatment. 

“Came  natural  to  yon,  eh?”  said  Fledgeby. 

“The  sex  were  pleased  to  like  me,  Sir,”  said 
Lammle,  sulkily,  but  with  the  air  of  a man  who 
had  not  been  able  to  help  himself. 

“ Made  a pretty  good  thing  of  marrying,  didn’t 
you?”  asked  Fledgeby. 

The  other  smiled  (an  ugly  smile),  and  tapped 
one  tap  upon  his  nose. 

“ My  late  governor  made  a mess  of  it,”  said 
Fledgeby.  “But  Geor — Is  the  right  name 
Georgina  or  Georgian  a ?” 

“ Georgiana.” 

“ I was  thinking  yesterday,  I didn’t  know 
there  was  such  a name.  I thought  it  must  end 
in  ina.” 

“Why?” 

“Why,  you  play — if  you  can — the  Concer- 
tina, you  know,”  replied  Fledgeby,  meditating 
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very  slowly.  “ And  you  have — when  you  catch 
it — the  Scarlatina.  And  you  can  come  down 
from  a balloon  in  a parach — No  you  can’t 
though.  Well,  say  Georgeute — I mean  Georgi- 
ana.” 

“You  were  going  to  remark  of  Georgiana — ?” 
Lammle  moodily  hinted,  after  waiting  in  vain. 

“I  was  going  to  remark  of  Georgiana,  Sir,” 
said  Fledgeby,  not  at  all  pleased  to  be  reminded 
of  his  having  forgotten  it,  44  that  she  don’t  seem 
to  be  violent.  Don't  seem  to  be  of  the  pitching- 
order.” 

44  She  has  the  gentleness  of  the  dove,  Mr. 
Fledgeby.” 

“Of  course  you’ll  say  so,”  replied  Fledgeby, 
sharpening,  the  moment  his  interest  was  touched 
by  another.  “ But  you  know,  the  real  look-out 
is  this : — what  I say,  not  what  you  say.  I say — 
having  my  late  governor  and  my  late  mother  in 
my  eye — that  Georgiana  don't  seem  to  be  of  the 
pitching-in  order.” 

The  respected  Mr.  Lammle  was  a bully,  by 
nature  and  by  usual  practice.  Perceiving,  as 
Fledgeby’s  affronts  cumulated,  that  conciliation 
by  no  means  answered  the  purpose  here,  ho  now 
directed  a scowling  look  into  Fledgeby’s  small 
eyes  for  the  effect  of  the  opposite  treatment. 
Satisfied  by  what  he  saw  there,  he  burst  into  a 
violent  passion  and  struck  his  hand  upon  the 
table,  making  the  china  ring  and  dance. 

44  You  arc  a very  offensive  fellow,  Sir,”  cried 
Mr.  Lammle,  rising.  44  You  are  a highly  offens- 
ive scoundrel.  What  do  you  mean  by  this  be- 
havior?” 

“I  say!”  remonstrated  Fledgeby.  44 Don’t 
break  out.” 

44  You  are  a very  offensive  fellow,  Sir,”  re- 
peated Mr.  Lammle.  44  You  are  a highly  offens- 
ive scoundrel !” 

44 1 soy,  you  know!”  urged  Fledgeby,  quail- 
ing. 

“Why,  you  coarse  and  vulgar  vagabond!” 
said  Mr.  Lammle,  looking  fiercely  about  him, 
44  if  your  servant  was  here  to  give  me  six-pence 
of  your  money  to  get  my  boots  cleaned  after- 
ward— for  you  are  not  worth  the  expenditure — 
I’d  kick  you.” 

“No  you  wouldn’t,”  pleaded  Fledgeby.  44 1 
am  sure  you’d  think  better  of  it.” 

“ I tell  you  what,  Mr.  Fledgeby,”  said  Lammle 
advancing  on  him.  44  Since  you  presume  to  con- 
tradict me,  I’ll  assert  myself  a little.  Give  me 
your  nose !” 

Fledgeby  covered  it  with  his  hand  instead,  and 
said,  retreating,  “I  beg  you  won’t!” 

“Give  me  your  nose.  Sir,”  repeated  Lammle. 

Still  covering  that  feature  and  backing,  Mr. 
Fledgeby  reiterated  (apparently  with  a severe 
cold  in  his  head),  “I  beg,  I beg,  yon  won’t.” 

44  And  this  fellow,’^exclaimed  Lammle,  stop- 
ping and  making  the  most  of  his  chest — 44 This 
fellow  presumes  on  my  having  selected  him  out 
of  all  the  young  fellows  I know,  for  an  advanta- 
geous opportunity ! This  fellow  presumes  on  my 
having  in  my  dosk  round  the  corner  his  dirty 
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note  of  hand  for  a wretched  sum  payable  on  the 
occurrence  of  a certain  event,  which  event  can 
only  be  of  my  and  ray  wife’s  bringing  about ! 
This  fellow,  Fiedgeby,  presumes  to  be  imperti- 
nent to  me,  Lammle.  Give  me  your  nose,  Sir !” 

“No!  Stop!  I beg  your  pardon,”  said  Fiedge- 
by, with  humility. 

“What  do  you  say,  Sir?”  demanded  Mr. 
Lammle,  seeming  too  furious  to  understand. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  repeated  Fiedgeby. 

“Repeat  your  words  louder,  Sir.  The  just 
indignation  of  a gentleman  has  sent  the  blood 
boiling  to  my  head.  I don’t  hear  you.” 

“I  say,”  repeated  Fiedgeby,  with  laborious 
explanatory  politeness,  44 1 beg  your  pardon.” 

Mr.  Laramie  paused.  44  As  a man  of  honor,” 
said  he,  throwing  himself  into  a chair,  44 1 am 
disarmed.” 

Mr.  Fiedgeby  also  took  a chair,  though  less 
demonstratively,  and  by  slow  approaches  re- 
moved his  hand  from  his  nose.  Some  natural 
diffidence  assailed  him  as  to  blowing  it,  so  short- 
ly after  its  having  assumed  a personal  and  deli- 
cate, not  to  say  public,  character ; but  he  over- 
came his  scruples  by  degrees,  and  modestly  took 
that  liberty  under  an  implied  protest. 

44  Lammle,”  he  said  sneakingly,  when  that  was 
done,  “ I hope  we  are  friends  again  ?” 

“Mr.  Fiedgeby,”  returned  Lammle,  4 4 say  no 
more.” 

44 1 must  have  gone  too  far  in  making  myself 
disagreeable,”  said  Fiedgeby,  “but  I never  in- 
tended it.” 

44  Say  no  more,  say  no  more !”  Mr.  Lammle 
repeated  in  a magnificent  tone.  44  Give  me  your” 
— Fiedgeby  started — 44  hand.” 

They  shook  hands,  and  on  Mr.  Lammle’s  part, 
in  particular,  there  ensued  great  geniality.  For 
he  was  quite  as  much  of  a dastard  as  the  other, 
and  had  been  in  equal  danger  of  falling  into  the 
second  place  for  good,  when  he  took  heart  just 
in  time  to  act  upon  the  information  conveyed 
to  him  by  Flcdgeby’s  eye. 

The  breakfast  ended  in  a perfect  understand- 
ing. Incessant  machinations  were  to  be  kept  at 
work  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lammle ; love  was  to  be 
made  for  Fiedgeby,  and  conquest  was  to  be  in- 
sured to  him ; he  on  his  part  very  humbly  ad- 
mitting his  defects  as  to  the  softer  social  arts, 
and  entreating  to  be  backed  to  the  utmost  by  his 
two  able  coadjutors. 

Little  recked  Mr.  Fodsnap  of  the  traps  and 
toils  besetting  his  Young  Person.  He  regarded 
her  as  safe  within  the  Temple  of  Podsnappery, 
biding  the  fullness  of  time  when  she,  Georgiana, 
should  take  him,  Fitz-Podsnap,  who  with  all  his 
worldly  goods  should  her  endow.  It  would  call 
a blush  into  the  cheek  of  his  standard  Young 
Person  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  such  mat- 
ters save  to  take  as  directed,  and  with  worldly 
goods  as  per  settlement  to  be  endowed.  Who 
giveth  this  woman  to  be  married  to  this  man  ? 
I,  Podsnap.  Perish  the  daring  thought  that  any 
smaller  creation  should  come  between ! 

It  was  a public  holiday,  and  Fiedgeby  did  not 


recover  his  spirits  or  his  usual  temperature  of 
nose  until  the  afternoon.  Walking  into  the  City 
in  the  holiday  afternoon,  he  walked  against  a 
living  stream  setting  out  of  it ; and  thus,  when 
he  turned  into  the  precincts  of  St.  Mary  Axe,  he 
found  a prevalent  repose  and  quiet  there.  A 
yellow  overhanging  plaster-fronted  house  at  which 
he  stopped  was  quiet  too.  The  blinds  were  all 
drawn  down,  and  the  inscription  Pubsey  and  Co. 
seemed  to  doze  in  the  counting-house  window  on 
the  ground-floor  giving  on  the  sleepy  street. 

Fiedgeby  knocked  and  rang,  and  Fiedgeby 
rang  and  knocked,  but  no  oftb  came.  Fiedgeby 
crossed  the  narrow  street  and  looked  up  at  the 
house-windows,  but  nobody  looked  down  at 
Fiedgeby.  Ho  got  out  of  temper,  crossed  the 
narrow  street  again,  and  pulled  the  house-bell  as 
if  it  were  the  house’s  nose,  and  he  were  taking  a 
hint  from  his  late  experience.  His  ear  at  the 
keyhole  seemed  then,  at  last,  to  give  him  assur- 
ance that  something  stirred  within.  His  eye  at 
the  keyhole  seemed  to  confirm  his  ear,  for  he 
angrily  pulled  the  house’s  nose  again,  and  pulled 
and  pulled  and  continued  to  pull,  until  a human 
nose  appeared  in  the  dark  doorway. 

“Now  you,  Sir!”  cried  Fiedgeby.  “Tbesq 
are  nice  games !” 

He  addressed  an  old  Jewish  man  in  an  an- 
cient coat,  long  of  skirt,  and  wide  of  pocket. 
A venerable  man,  bald  and  shining  at  the  top 
of  his  head,  and  with  long  gray  hair  flowing 
down  at  its  sides  and  mingling  with  his  beard. 
A man  who  with  a graceful  Eastern  action  of 
homage  bent  his  head,  and  stretched  out  his 
hands  with  the  palms  downward,  as  if  to  depre- 
cate the  wrath  of  a superior. 

“What  have  you  been  up  to?”  said  Fiedge- 
by, storming  at  him. 

“Generous  Christian  master,”  urged  the  Jew- 
ish man,  44  it  being  holiday  I looked  for  no  one.” 

“Holiday  be  blowed!”  said  Fiedgeby,  enter- 
ing. 4 4 What  have  you  got  to  do  with  holidays  ? 
Shut  the  door.” 

With  his  former  action  the  old  man  obeyed. 
In  the  entry  hung  his  rusty  large-brimmed  low- 
crowned  hat,  as  long  out  of  date  as  his  coat ; in 
the  corner  near  it  stood  his  staff— no  walking- 
stick  but  a veritable  staff.  Fiedgeby  turned  into 
the  counting-house,  perched  himself  on  a busi- 
ness stool,  and  cocked  his  hat.  There  were 
light  boxes  on  shelves  in  the  counting-house,  and 
strings  of  mock  beads  hanging  up.  There  were 
samples  of  cheap  clocks,  and  samples  of  cheap 
vases  of  flowers.  Foreign  toys,  all. 

Perched  on  the  stool  with  his  hat  cocked  on 
! his  head  and  one  of  his  legs  dangling,  the  youth 
of  Fiedgeby  hardly  contrasted  to  advantage  with 
the  age  of  the  Jewish  man  as  he  stood  with  his 
bare  head  bowed,  and  his  eyes  (which  he  only 
raised  in  speaking)  on  the  ground.  His  cloth- 
ing was  worn  down  to  the  rusty  hue  of  the  hat 
in  the  entiy,  but  though  he  looked  shabby  he  did 
not  look  mean.  Now,  Fiedgeby,  though  not 
shabby,  did  look  mean. 

I 44  You  have  not  told  me  what  you  were  up  to. 
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yon,  Sir,”  said  Fledgeby,  scratching  his  head 
with  the  brim  of  his  hat. 

“Sir,  I was  breathing  the  air/* 

“In  the  cellar,  that  you  didn't  hear?” 

“On  the  house-top.” 

“Upon  my  soul!  That’s  a way  of  doing 
business.” 

“Sir,”  the  old  man  represented  with  a grave 
and  patient  air,  “there  must  be  two  parties  to 
the  transaction  of  business,  and  the  holiday  has 
left  me  aloneu” 

“ Ah ! Can’t  be  buyer  and  seller  too.  That’s 
what  the  Jews  say ; ain’t  it  ?” 

“At  least  we  say  truly,  if  we  say  so,”  an- 
swered the  old  man  with  a smile. 

“ Your  people  need  speak  the  truth  sometimes, 
for  they  lie  enough,”  remarked  Fascination 
Fledgeby. 

“Sir,  there  is,”  returned  the  old  man  with 
quiet  emphasis,  “too  much  untruth  among  all 
denominations  of  men.” 

Rather  dashed,  Fascination  Fledgeby  took 
another  scratch  at  his  intellectual  head  with  his 
hat,  to  gain  time  for  rallying. 

• 44 For  instance,”  he  resumed,  as  though  it 
were  he  who  had  spoken  last^  “who  but  you 
and  I ever  heard  of  a poor  Jew  ?” 

“The  Jews,”  said  the  old  man,  raising  his 
eyes  from  the  ground  with  his  former  smile. 
“They  hear  of  poor  Jews  often,  and  are  veiy 
good  to  them.” 

“Bother  that!”  returned  Fledgeby.  “You 
know  what  I mean.  You’d  persuade  me  if  you 
could  that  you  are  a poor  Jew.  I wish  you’d 
confess  how  much  you  really  did  make  out  of 
my  late  governor.  I should  have  a better  opin- 
ion of  you.” 

The  old  man  only  bent  his  head,  and  stretched 
out  his  hands  as  before. 

44  Don’t  go  on  posturing  like  a Deaf  and 
Dumb  School,”  said  the  ingenious  Fledgeby, 
“but  express  yourself  like  a Christian— or  as 
nearly  as  you  can.” 

“I  had  had  sickness  and  misfortunes,  and 
was  so  poor,”  said  the  old  man,  “as  hopelessly 
to  owe  the  father,  principal  and  interest.  The 
son  inheriting,  was  so  merciful  as  to  forgive  me 
both  and  place  me  here.” 

He  made  a little  gesture  although  he  kissed 
the  hem  of  an  imaginary  garment  worn  by  the 
noble  youth  before  him.  It  was  humbly  done, 
but  picturesquely,  and  was  not  abasing  to  the 
doer. 

44  You  won’t  say  more,  I see,”  said  Fledgeby, 
looking  at  him  as  if  he  would  like  to  try  the  ef- 
fect of  extracting  a double-tooth  or  two,  44  and 
so  it’s  of  no  use  my  putting  it  to  you.  But  con- 
fess this,  Riah;  who  believes  you  to  be  poor 
now?” 

44  No  one,”  said  the  old  man. 

“There  you’re  right,”  assented  Fledgeby. 

44  No  one,”  repeated  the  old  man  with  a grave 
slow  wave  of  his  bead.  44  All  scout  it  as  a fable. 
Were  I to  say  ‘This  little  fancy  business  is  not 
mine ” with  a lithe  sweep  of  his  easily-turning 


hand  around  him,  to  comprehend  the  various 
objects  on  the  shelves;  “‘it  is  the  little  busi- 
ness of  a Christian  young  gentleman  who  places 
me,  his  servant,  in  trust  and  charge  here,  and 
to  whom  I am  accountable  for  every  single 
bead,’  they  would  laugh.  When,  in  the  larger 
money-business,  I tell  the  borrowers — ” 

“I  say,  old  chap!”  interposed  Fledgeby,  “I 
hope  you  mind  what  you  do  tell  ’em  ?” 

“ Sir,  I tell  them  no  more  than  I am  about  to 
repeat.  When  I tell  them,  4 1 can  not  promise 
this,  I can  not  answer  for  the  other,  I must  see 
my  principal,  I havo  not  the  money,  I am  a poor 
man  and  it  does  not  rest  with  roe,’  they  arc  so 
unbelieving  and  so*  impatient,  that  they  some- 
times curse  me  in  Jehovah’s  name.” 

“That’s  deuced  good,  that  is!”  said  Fascina- 
tion Fledgeby. 

44  And  at  other  times  they  say,  4 Can  it  never 
be  done  without  these  tricks,  Mr.  Riah  ? Come, 
come,  Mr.  Riah,  we  know  the  arts  of  your  people’ 

— my  people ! — 4 If  the  money  is  to  be  lent,  fetch 
it,  fetch  it ; if  it  is  not  to  be  lent,  keep  it  and  say 
60.’  They  never  believe  me.” 

“ That's  all  right,”  said  Fascination  Fledgeby. 

“They  say,  4 We  know,  Mr.  Riah,  we  know. 

We  have  but  to  look  at  you,  and  we  know.’  ” 

“ Oh,  a good  ’un  are  you  for  the  post,”  thought 
Fledgeby,  “and  a good  ’un  was  I to  mark  you 
out  for  it!  I may  be  slow,  but  I am  precious 
sure.” 

Not  a syllable  of  this  reflection  shaped  itself 
in  any  scrap  of  Mr.  Fledgeby’s  breath,  lest  it 
should  tend  to  put  his  servant’s  price  up.  But 
looking  at  the  old  man  as  he  stood  quiet  with 
his  head  bowed  and  his  eyes  cast  down,  he  felt 
that  to  relinquish  an  inch  of  his  baldness,  an  inch 
of  his  gray  hair,  an  inch  of  his  coat-skirt,  an  inch 
of  his  hat-brim,  an  inch  of  his  walking-staff, 
would  be  to  relinquish  hundreds  of  pounds. 

“Look  here,  Riah,”  said  Fledgeby,  mollified 
by  these  self-approving  considerations.  44 1 want 
to  go  a little  more  into  buying-up  queer  bills. 

Look  out  in  that  direction.”  , 

“Sir,  it  shall  be  done.” 

44  Casting  my  eye  over  the  accounts,  I find 
that  branch  of  business  pays  pretty  fairly,  and  I 
am  game  for  extending  it.  I like  to  know  peo- 
ple's affairs  likewise.  So  look  out.” 

“Sir,  I will,  promptly.” 

44  Put  it  about  in  the  right  quarters,  that  you’ll 
buy  queer  bills  by  the  lump— by  the  pound  weight 
if  that's  all — supposing  you  see  your  way  to  a 
fair  chance  on  looking  over  the  parcel.  And 
there’s  one  thing  more.  Come  to  me  with  the 
books  for  periodical  inspection  as  usual,  at  eight 
on  Monday  morning.” 

Riah  drew  some  folding  tablets  from  his  breast 
and  noted  it  down. 

“That's  all  I wanted  to  say  at  the  present 
time,”  continued  Fledgeby  in  a grudging  vein, 
as  he  got  off  the  stool,  “ except  that  I wish  you’d 
take  the  air  where  you  can  hear  the  bell,  or  the 
knocker,  either  one  of  the  two  or  both.  By-the- 
by,  how  do  you  take  the  air  at  the  top  of  the 
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house  ? Do  you  stick  your  head  out  of  a chim- 
ney-pot?” 

“ Sir,  there  are  leads  there,  and  I have  made 
a little  garden  there.” 

“To  bury  your  money  in,  you  old  dodger  ?” 

44  A thumb-nail’s  space  of  garden  would  hold 
the  treasure  1 bury,  master,”  said  Riah.  4 * Twelve 
shillings  a week,  even  when  they  are  an  old 
man’s  wages,  bury  themselves.” 

44  I should  like  to  know  what  you  really  are 
worth,”  returned  Fledge  by,  with  whom  his 
growing  rich  on  that  stipend  and  gratitude  was 
a very  convenient  fiction.  “But  come ! Let’s 

have  a look  at  your  garden  on  the  tiles  before  I 
__  * »*  * 
go ! 

The  old  man  took  a step  back,  and  hesitated. 

“Truly,  Sir,  I have  company  there.” 

“ Have  you,  by  George  1”  said  Fledgeby;  “ I 
suppose  you  happen  to  know  whose  premises 
these  are  ?” 

4 4 Sir,  they  are  yours,  and  I am  your  servant 
in  them.” 

44  Oh ! I thought  you  might  have  overlooked 
that,”  retorted  Fledgeby,  with  his  eyes  on  Riah’s 
beard  as  he  felt  for  his  own  ; “having  company 
on  my  premises,  you  know !” 

4 4 Come  up  and  see  the  guests,  Sir,  I hope 
for  your  admission  that  they  can  do  no  harm.” 

Passing  him  with  a courteous  reverence,  spe- 
cially unlike  any  action  that  Mr.  Fledgeby  could 
for  his  life  have  imparted  to  his  own  head  and . 
hands,  the  old  man  began  to  ascend  the  stairs. 
As  he  toiled  on  before,  with  his  palm  upon  the 
stair-rail,  and  his  long  black  skirt,  a.  very  gaber- 
dine, overhanging  each  successive  step,  he  might 
have  been  the  leader  in  some  pilgrimage  of  de- 
votional ascent  to  a prophet’s  tomb.  Not  trou- 
bled by  any  such  weak  imagining,  Fascination 
Fledgeby  merely  speculated  on  the  time  of  life 
at  which  his  beard  had  begun,  and  thought  once 
morei  what  a good  ’un  he  was  for  the  part. 

Some  final  wooden  steps  conducted  them, 
stooping  under  a low  pent-house  roof,  to  the 
house-top.  Riah  stood  still,  and,  turning  to  his 
master,  pointed  out  his  guests. 

Lizzie  Hexam  and  Jenny  Wren.  For  whom, 
perhaps  with  some  old  instinct  of  his  race,  the 
gentle  Jew  had  spread  a carpet.  Seated  on  ifr, 
against  no  more  romantic  object  than  a black- 
ened chimney-stack  over  which  some  humble 
creeper  had  been  trained,  they  both  pored  over 
one  book ; both  with  attentive  faces ; Jenny  with 
the  sharper;  Lizzie  with  the  more  perplexed. 
Another  little  book  or  two  were  lying  near,  and 
a common  basket  of  common  fruit,  and  another 
basket  full  of  strings  of  beads  and  tinsel  scraps. 
A few  boxes  of  humble  flowers  and  evergreens 
completed  the  garden ; and  the  encompassing  wil- 
derness of  dowager  old  chimneys  twirled  their 
cowls  and  fluttered  their  smoke,  rather  as  if 
they  were  bridling,  and  fanning  themselves,  and 
looking  on  in  a state  of  airy  surprise. 

Taking  her  eyes  off  the  book,  to  test  her  mem- 
ory of  something  in  it,  Lizzie  was  the  first  to  see 
herself  observed.  As  she  rose,  Miss  Wren  like- 


wise became  conscious,  and  said,  irreverently 
addressing  the  great  chief  of  the  premises: 
44  Whoever  you  are,  I can’t  get  up,  because  my 
back’s  bad  and  my  legs  are  queer.” 

44  This  is  my  master,”  said  Riah,  stepping  for- 
ward. 

(“Don’t  look  like  any  body’s  master,”  ob- 
served Miss  Wren  to  herself,  with  a hitch  of  her 
chin  and  eyes.) 

“This,  Sir,”  pursued  the  old  man,  44  is  a little 
dress-maker  for  little  people.  Explain  to  the 
master,  Jenny.” 

“Dolls;  that’s  all,”  said  Jenny,  shortly. 
“Very  difficult  to  fit  too,  because  their  figures 
are  so  uncertain.  You  never  know  where  to 
expect  their  waists.” 

“Her  friend,”  resumed  the  old  man,  motion- 
ing toward  Lizzie;  “and  as  industrious  as  vir- 
tuous. But  that  they  both  are.  They  are  busy 
early  and  late,  Sir,  early  and  late ; and  in  by- 
times,  as  on  this  holiday,  they  go  to  book  learn- 
ing.” 

44 Not  much  good  to  be  got  out  of  that,”  re- 
marked Fledgeby. 

“Depends  upon  the  person!”  quoth  Miss 
Wren,  snapping^him  up. 

“I  made  acquaintance  with  my  guests,  Sir,” 
pursued  the  Jew,  with  an  evident  purpose  of 
drawing  out  the  dress-maker,  44  through  their 
coming  here  to  buy  of  our  damage  and  waste 
for  Miss  Jenny’s  millinery.  Our  waste  goes  into 
the  best  of  company,  Sir,  on  her  rosy-cheeked 
little  customers.  They  wear  it  in  their  hair,  and 
on  their  ball-dresses,  and  even  (so  she  tells  me) 
arc  presented  at  Court  with  it.” 

“Ah!”  said  Fledgeby,  on  whose  intelligence 
this  doll-fancy  made  rather  strong  demands; 
“she’s  been  buying  that  basketful  to-day,  I sup- 
pose ?” 

“I  suppose  she  has,”  Miss  Jenny  interposed ; 
“and  paying  for  it  too,  most  likely !” 

•“Let’s  have  a look  at  it,”  said  the  suspicious 
chief.  Riah  handed  it  to  him,  44  How  much 
for  this  nov  ?” 

“Two  precious  silver  shillings,”  said  Miss 
Wren. 

Riah  confirmed  her  with  two  nods,  as  Flcdge- 
by  looked  to  him.  A nod  for  each  shilling. 

“Well,”  said  ©edgeby,  poking  into  the  con- 
tents of  the  basket  with  his  forefinger,  “the 
price  is  not  so  bad.  You  have  got  good  meas- 
ure, Miss  What-is-it.” 

44  Try  Jenny,”  suggested  that  young  lady  with 
great  calmness. 

44 You  have  got  good  measure,  Miss  Jenny; 
but  the  price  is  not  so  bad. — And  you,”  said 
Fledgeby,  turning  to  the  other  visitor,  44  do  you 
buy  any  thing  here,  miss  ?” 

“No,  Sir.” 

44  Nor  sell  any  thing  neither,  miss  ?” 

“No,  Sir.” 

Looking  askew  at  the  questioner,  Jenny  stole 
her  hand  up  to  her  friend’s,  and  drew*  her  friend 
down,  so  that  she  bent  beside  her  on  her  knee. 

44  We  are  thankful  to  come  here  for  rest,  Sir,” 
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naid  Jenny.  “You  see,  you  don’t  know  what 
the  rest  of  this  place  is  to  us ; does  he,  Lizzie  ? 
It’s  the  quiet,  and  the  air.”  y 

“ The  quiet !”  repeated  Fledgeby,  with'  a con- 
temptuous turn  of  his  head  toward  the  City’s  roar. 
“And  the  air!”  with  a “Poof!”  at  the  smoke. 

“Ah !”  said  Jenny.  “ But  it’s  so  high.  And 
you  see  the  clouds  rushing  on  above  the  narrow 
streets,  not  minding  them,  and  you  see  the  gold* 
en  arrows  pointing  at  the  mountains  in  the  sky 
from  which  the  wind  comes,  and  you  feel  as  if 
you  were  dead.” 

The  little  creature  looked  above  her,  holding 
up  her  slight  transparent  hand. 

“ How  do  you  feel  when  you  are  dead  ?”  ask- 
ed Fledgeby,  much  perplexed. 

“Oh,  so  tranquil!”  cried  the  little  creature, 
smiling.  “Oh,  so  peaceful  and  so  thankful! 
And  you  hear  the  people  who  are  alive,  crying, 
and  working,  and  calling  to  one  another  down 
in  the  close  dark  streets,  and  you  seem  to  pity 
them  so!  And  such  a chain  has  fallen  from 
you,  and  such  a 6trange  good  sorrowful  happi- 
ness comes  upon  you !” 

Her  eyes  fell  on  the  old  man,  who,  with  his 
hands  folded,  quietly  looked  on. 

“Why  it  was  only  just  now,”  said  the  little 
creature,  pointing  at  him,  “that  I fancied  I saw 
him  come  out  of  his  grave ! He  toiled  out  at 
that  low  door,  so  bent  and  worn,  and  then  he 
took  his  breath  and  stood  upright,  and  looked 
all  round  him  at  the  sky,  and  the  wind  blew 
upon  him,  and  his  life  down  in  the  dark  was 
over ! — Till  he  was  called  back  to  life,”  she  add- 
ed, looking  round  at  Fledgeby  with  that  lower 
look  of  sharpness.  “Why  did  you  call  him 
back?” 

“He  was  long  enough  coming,  any  how,” 
grumbled  Fledgeby. 

“ But  you  are  not  dead,  you  know,”  said  Jen- 
ny Wren.  “ Get  down  to  life !” 

Mr.  Fledgeby  seemed  to  think  it  rather  a good 
suggestion,  and  with  a nod  turned  round.  As 
Riah  followed  to  attend  him  down  the  stairs, 
the  little  creature  called  out  to  the  Jew  in  a sil- 
very tone,  “Don’t  be  long  gone.  Come  back 
and  be  dead!”  And  still  as  they  went  down 
they  heard  the  little  sweet  voice,  more  and  more 
faintly,  half  calling  and  half  singing,  “Come 
back  and  be  dead,  Come  back  and  be  dead !” 

When  they  got  down  into  the  entry,  Fledge- 
by, pausing  under  the  shadow  of  the  broad  old 
hat,  and  mechanically  poising  the  staff,  said  to 
the  old  man : 

“That’s  a handsome  girl,  that  one  in  her 
senses.” 

“ And  as  good  as  handsome,”  answered  Riah. 

“At  all  events,”  observed  Fledgeby,  with  a 
dry  whistle,  “ I hope  she  ain’t  bad  enough  to  put 
any  chap  up  to  the  fastenings,  and  get  the  prem- 
ises broken  open.  You  look  out.  Keep  your 
weather  eye  awake,  and  don’t  make  any  more 
acquaintances,  however  handsome.  Of  course 
you  always  keep  my  name  to  yourself?” 

“ Sir,  assuredly  I do.” 


“If  they  ask  it,  say  it’s  Pubsey,  or  say  it’s 
Co,  or  Bay  it’s  any  thing  you  like,  but  what  it 
is.” 

His  grateful  servant — in  whose  race  gratitude 
is  deep,  strong,  and  enduring — bowed  his  head, 
and  actually  did  now  put  the  hem  of  his  coat  to 
his  lips : though  so  lightly  that  the  wearer  knew 
nothing  of  it. 

Thus,  Fascination  Fledgeby  went  his  way,  ex- 
ulting in  the  artful  cleverness  with  which  he  had 
turned  his  thumb  down  on  a Jew,  and  the  old 
man  went  his  different  way  up  stairs.  As  he 
mounted,  the  call  or  song  began  to  sound  in  his 
cars  again,  and,  looking  above,  he  saw  the  face 
of  the  little  creature  looking  down  out  of  a Glo- 
ry of  her  long  bright  radiant  hair,  and  musical- 
ly repeating  to  him,  like  a vision : 

“ Come  up  and  be  dead ! Come  up  and  be 
dead !” 


CHAPTER  YI. 

A RIDDLE  WITHOUT  AN  ANSWER. 

Again  Mr.  Mortimer  Lightwood  and  Mr. 
Eugene  Wrayburn  sat  together  in  the  Temple. 
This  evening,  however,  they  were  not  together 
in  the  place  of  business  of  the  eminent  solicitor, 
but  in  another  dismal  set  of  chambers  facing  it 
on  the  same  second-floor;  on  whose  dungeon- 
like black  outer  door  appeared  the  legend : 
private. 

Mr.  Eugene  Wrayburn. 

Mr.  Mortimer  Lightwood. 

(f^*  Mr.  Lightwood' s Offices  opposite .) 

Appearances  indicated  that  this  establishment 
was  a very  recent  institution.  The  white  letters 
of  the  inscription  were  extremely  white  and  ex- 
tremely strong  to  the  sense  of  smell,  the  com- 
plexion of  the  tables  and  chairs  was  (like  Lady 
Tippins’s)  a little  too  blooming  to  be  believed 
in,  and  the  carpets  and  floor-cloth  seemed  to 
rush  at  the  beholder’s  face  in  the  unusual  prom- 
inency of  their  patterns.  Bnt  the  Temple,  ac- 
customed to  tone  down  both  the  still  life  and 
the  human  life  that  has  much  to  do  with  it, 
would  soon  get  the  better  of  all  that. 

“Well !”  said  Eugene,  on  one  side  of  the  fire, 
“I  feel  tolerably  comfortable.  I hope  the  up- 
holsterer may  do  the  same.” 

“ Why  shouldn’t  he  ?”  asked  Lightwood,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  fire. 

“To  be  sure,”  pursued  Eugene,  reflecting, 
“he  is  not  in  the  secret  of  our  pecuniary  af- 
fairs, so  perhaps  he  may  be  in  an  easy  frame  of 
mind.  ” 

“We  shall  pay  him,”  said  Mortimer. 

“Shall  we,  really?”  returned  Eugene,  indo- 
lently surprised.  “You  don’t  say  so  !” 

“ I mean  to  pay  him,  Eugene,  for  my  part,” 
said  Mortimer,  in  a slightly  injured  tone. 

“ Ah  ! I mean  to  pay  him  too,”  retorted  Eu- 
gene. “ But  then  I mean  so  much  that  I — that 
I don’t  mean.” 
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“ Don’t  mean  ?” 

“ So  much  that  I only  mean  and  shall  always 
only  mean  and  nothing  more,  my  dear  Morti- 
mer. It’s  the  same  thing.” 

His  friend,  lying  back  in  his  easy  chair, 
watched  him  lying  back  in  his  easy  chair,  aa  ho 
stretched  out  his  legs  on  the  hearth-rug,  and 
said,  with  the  amused  look  that  Eugene  Wray- 
bum  could  always  awaken  in  him  without  seem- 
ing to  try  or  care : 

“Any  how,  your  vagaries  have  increased  the 
bill” 

“ Calls  the  domestic  virtues  vagaries !”  ex- 
claimed Eugene,  raising  his  fcyes  to  the  ceiling. 

“This  very  complete  little  kitchen  of  ours,” 
said  Mortimer,  “in  which  nothing  will  ever  be 
cooked — ” 

“My  dear,  dear  Mortimer,”  returned  his 
friend,  lazily  lifting  his  head  a little  to  look  at 
him,  “ how  often  have  I pointed  out  to  you  that 
its  moral  influence  is  the  important  thing?” 

“ Its  moral  influence  on  this  fellow,”  ex- 
claimed Lightwood,  laughing. 

“Do  me  the  favor,”  said  Eugene,  getting 
out  of  his  chair  with  much  gravity,  “to  come 
and  inspect  that  feature  of  our  establishment 
which  you  rashly  disparage.”  With  that,  tak- 
ing up  a candle,  he  conducted  his  chum  into 
the  fourth  room  of  the  set  of  chambers — a little 
narrow  room — which  was  very  completely  and 
neatly  fitted  as  a kitchen.  “See!”  said  Eu- 
gene, “miniature  flour-barrel,  rolling-pin,  spice- 
box,  shelf  of  brown  jars,  chopping-board,  coffee- 
mill,  dresser  elegantly  furnished  w-ith  crockery, 
sauce-pans  and  pans,  roasting  jack,  a charming 
kettle,  an  armory  of  dish-covers.  The  moral  in- 
fluence of  these  objects,  in  forming  the  domestic 
virtues,  may  have  an  immense  influence  upon 
me  ; not  upon  you,  for  you  are  a hopeless  case, 
but  upon  me.  In  fact,  I have  an  idea  that  I feel 
the  domestic  virtues  already  forming.  Do  me 
the  favor  to  step  into  my  bedroom.  Secretaire, 
you  see,  and  abstruse*  set  of  solid  mahogany  pig- 
eon-holes, one  for  every  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
To  what  use  do  I devote  them  ? I receive  a bill 
— say  from  Jones.  I docket  it  neatly  at  the 
secretaire,  Jones,  and  I put  it  into  pigeon-hole 
J.  It's  the  next  thing  to  a receipt,  and  is  quite 
as  satisfactory  to  me.  And  I very  much  wish, 
Mortimer,”  sitting  on  his  bed,  with  the  air  of  a 
philosopher  lecturing  a disciple,  “that  my  ex- 
ample might  induce  you  to  cultivate  habits  of 
punctuality  and  method  ; and,  by  means  of  the 
moral  influences  with  which  I have  surrounded 
you,  to  encourage  the  formation  of  the  domestic 
virtues.” 

Mortimer  laughed  again,  with  his  usual  com- 
mentaries of  “How  can  you  be  so  ridiculous, 
Eugene!”  and  “What  an  absurd  fellow  you 
are !”  but  when  his  laugh  was  out,  there  was 
something  serious,  if  not  anxious,  in  his  face. 
Despite  that  pernicious  assumption  of  lassitude 
and  indifference,  which  had  become  his  second 
nature,  he  was  strongly  attached  to  his  friend. 
He  had  founded  himself  upon  Eugene  when  they 


were  yet  boys  at  school ; and  at  this  hour  imi- 
tated him  no  less,  admired  him  no  less,  loved 
him  no  less,  than  in  those  departed  days. 

“Eugene,”  said  he,  “if  I could  find  you  in 
earnest  for  a minute,  I would  try  to  say  an  earn- 
est word  to  you.” 

“An  earnest  word  ?”  repeated  Eugene.  “The 
moral  influences  are  beginning  to  work.  Say 
on.” 

“Well,  I will,”  returned  the  other,  “though 
you  are  not  earnest  yet.” 

“In  this  desire  for  earnestness,”  murmured 
Eugene,  with  the  air  of  one  who  was  meditating 
deeply,  “I  trace  the  happy  influences  of  the  lit- 
tle flour-barrel  and  the  coffee-mill.  Gratifying.  ” 

“Eugene,”  resumed  Mortimer,  disregarding 
the  light  interruption,  and  laying  a hand  upon 
Eugene’s  shoulder,  as  he,  Mortimer,  stood  be- 
fore him  seated  on  his  bed,  “you  are  withhold- 
ing something  from  me.” 

Eugene  looked  at  him,  but  said  nothing. 

“All  this  past  summer  you  have  been  with- 
holding something  from  me.  Before  we  entered 
on  our  boating  vacation,  you  were  as  bent  upon 
it  as  I have  seen  you  upon  any  thing  since  we 
first  rowed  together.  But  you  cared  very  little 
for  it  when  it  came,  often  found  it  a tie  and  a 
drag  upon  you,  and  were  constantly  away.  Now 
it  was  well  enough  half  a dozen  times,  a dozen 
times,  twenty  times,  to  say  to  me  in  your  own 
odd  manner,  which  I know  so  well  and  like  so 
much,  that  your  disappearances  were  precau- 
tions against  our  boring  one  another;  but  of 
course  after  a short  while  I began  to  know  that 
they  covered  something.  I don’t  ask  what  it  is, 
as  you  have  not  told  me;  but  the  fact  is  so. 
Say,  is  it  not  ?” 

“I  give  you  my  word  of  honor,  Mortimer,” 
returned  Eugene,  after  a serious  pause  of  a few 
moments,  “that  I don’t  know.” 

“ Don’t  know',  Eugene  ?” 

“Upon  my  soul,  don’t  know.  I know  less 
about  myself  than  about  most  people  in  the 
world,  and  I don’t  know.” 

“ You  have  some  design  in  your  mind  ?” 

“Have  I?  I don’t  think  I have.” 

“ At  any  rate,  you  have  some  subject  of  in- 
terest there  which  used  not  to  be  there  ?” 

“ I really  can’t  say,”  replied  Eugene,  shaking 
his  head  blankly,  after  pausing  again  to  recon- 
sider. “At  times  I have  thought  yes ; at  other 
times  I have  thought  no.  Now  I have  been  in- 
clined to  pursue  such  a subject ; now  I have  felt 
that  it  was  absurd,  and  that  it  tired  and  embar- 
rassed me.  Absolutely,  I can’t  say.  Frankly 
and  faithfully,  I w'ould  if  I could.” 

So  replying,  he  clapped  a hand,  in  his  turn, 
on  his  friend’s  shoulder,  as  he  rose  from  his  seat 
upon  the  bed,  and  said : 

“ You  must  take  your  friend  as  he  is.  You 
know  what  I am,  my  dear  Mortimer.  You  know- 
how dreadfully  susceptible  I am  to  boredom. 
You  know  that  when  I became  enough  of  a man 
to  find  myself  an  embodied  conundrum,  I bored 
myself  to  the  last  degree  by  trying  to  find  out 
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what  I meant.  You  know  that  at  length  I gave 
it  up,  and  declined  to  guess  any  more.  Then 
how  can  I possibly  give  you  the  answer  that  I 
have  not  discovered?  The  old  nursery  form 
runs,  * Riddle-me-riddle-me-ree,  p’raps  you  can’t 
tell  me  what  this  may  be  ?*  My  reply  runs,  4 No. 
Upon  my  life,  I can’t;*  ” 

So  much  of  what  was  fantastically  true  to  his 
own  knowledge  of  this  utterly  careless  Eugene, 
mingled  with  the  answer,  that  Mortimer  could 
not  receive  it  as  a mere  evasion.  Besides,  it 
was  given  with  an  engaging  air  of  openness, 
and  of  special  exemption  of  the  one  friend  he 
valued,  from  his  reckless  indifference. 

“Come,  dear  boy!**  said  Eugene.  44 Let  us 
try  the  effect  of  smoking.  If  it  enlightens  me 
at  all  on  this  question,  I will  impart  unreserv- 
edly.” 

They  returned  to  the  room  they  had  come 
from,  and,  finding  it  heated,  opened  a window. 
Having  lighted  their  cigars,  they  leaned  out  of 
this  window,  smoking,  and  looking  down  at  the 
moonlight,  as  it  Shone  into  the  court  below. 

“No  enlightenment,’*  resumed  Eugene,  after 
certain  minutes  of  silence.  “I  feel  sincerely 
apologetic,  my  dear  Mortimer,  but  nothing 
comes.’* 

44  If  nothing  comes,*’ returned  Mortimer, 44  no- 
thing can  come  from  it.  So  I shall  hope  that 
this  may  hold  good  throughout,  and  that  there 
may  be  nothing  on  foot.  Nothing  injurious  to 
you,  Eugene,  or — ’* 

Eugene  stayed  him  for  a moment  with  his 
hand  on  his  arm,  while  he  took  a piece  of  earth 
from  an  old  fiower-pot  on  the  window-sill  and 
dextrously  shot  it  at  a little  point  of  light  oppo- 
site ; having  done  which  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
said,  “Or?” 

“Or  injurious  to  any  one  else.” 

“How,”  said  Eugene,  taking  another  little 
piece  of  earth,  and  shooting  it  with  great  pre- 
cision at  the  former  mark,  “how  injurious  to 
any  one  else?’* 

44 1 don’t  know.” 

44  And,”  said  Eugene,  taking,  as  he  said  the 
word,  another  shot,  “to  whom  else?” 

44 1 don’t  know.” 

Checking  himself  with  another  piece  of  earth 
in  his  hand,  Eugene  looked  at  his  friend  inquir- 
ingly and  a little  suspiciously.  There  was  no 
concealed  or  half-expressed  meaning  in  his  face. 

“Two  belated  wanderers  in  the  mazes  of  the 
law',”  said  Eugene,  attracted  by  the  sound  of 
footsteps,  and  glancing  down  as  he  spoke,  44  stray 
into  the  court.  They  examine  the  door-posts 
of  number  one,  seeking  the  name  they  want. 
Not  finding  it  at  number  one,  they  come  to 
number  two.  On  the  hat  of  wanderer  number 
two,  the  shorter  one,  I drop  this  pellet.  Hit- 
ting him  on  the  hat,  I smoke  setenely,  and  be- 
come absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  sky.” 

Both  the  wanderers  looked  up  toward  the 
window ; but  after  interchanging  a mutter  or 
two,  soon  applied  themselves  to  the  door-posts 
below.  There  they  seemed  to  discover  what 


j they  wanted,  for  they  disappeared  from  view  by 
j entering  at  the  doorway.  44  When  they  emerge,” 

1 said  Eugene,  “you  shall  see  me  bring  them  both 
| down  and  so  prepared  two  pellets  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

He  had  not  reckoned  on  their  seeking  his 
name,  or  Lightwood’s.  But  either  the  one  or 
the  other  would  seem  to  be  in  question,  for  now 
there  came  a knock  at  the  door.  “I  am  on 
duty  to-night,”  said  Mortimer ; 44  stay  you  where 
you  arc,  Eugene.”  Requiring  no  persuasion, 
he  staid  there,  smoking  quietly,  and  not  at  all 
curious  to  know  who  knocked,  until  Mortimer 
spoke  to  him  from  within  the  room,  and  touch- 
ed him.  Then,  drawing  in  his  head,  he  found 
the  visitors  to  be  young  Charley  Hcxam  and 
the  schoolmaster;  both  standing  facing  him, 
and  both  recognized  at  a glance. 

“You  recollect  this  young  fellow,  Eugene?” 
said  Mortimer. 

“Let  me  look  at  him,”  returned  Wrayburn, 
coolly.  “Oh  yes,  yes.  I recollect  him!” 

He  had  not  been  about  to  repeat  that  former 
action  of  taking  him  by  the  chin,  but  the  boy 
had  suspected  him  of  it,  and  had  thrown  up  his 
arm  with  an  angry  start.  Laughingly,  Wray- 
burn looked  to  Lightwood  for  an  explanation 
of  this  odd  visit. 

44  He  says  he  has  something  to  say.” 

“ Surely  it  must  be  to  you,  Mortimer.” 

44  So  I thought,  but  he  says  no.  He  says  it  is 
to  you.” 

“Yes*  I do  say  so,”  interposed  the  boy. 
44  And  I mean  to  say  what  I want  to  say,  too, 
Mr.  Eugene  Wrayburn!” 

Passing  him  with  his  eyes  as  if  there  were  no- 
thing where  he  stood,  Eugene  looked  on  to  Brad- 
ley Headstone.  With  consummate  indolence 
he  turned  to  Mortimer,  inquiring:  44 And  who 
may  this  other  person  be  ?” 

“I  am  Charles  Hexam’s  friend,”  said  Brad- 
ley ; “I  am  Charles  Hexam’s  schoolmaster.” 

44  My  good  Sir,  you  should  teach  your  pupils 
better  manners,”  returned  Eugene. 

Composedly  smoking,  he  leaned  an  elbow  on 
the  chimney-piece,  at  the  side  of  the  fire,  and 
looked  at  the  schoolmaster.  It  was  a cruel 
look,  in  its  cold  disdain  of  him,  as  a creature  of 
no  worth.  The  schoolmaster  looked  at  him, 
and  that,  too,  was  a cruel  look,  though  of  the 
different  kind,  that  it  had  a raging  jealousy  and 
fiery  wrath  in  it. 

Very  remarkably,  neither  Eugene  Wrayburn 
nor  Bradley  Headstone  looked  at  all  at  the  boy. 
Through  the  ensuing  dialogue  those  two,  no 
matter  who  spoke,  or  whom  was  addressed, 
looked  at  each  other.  There  was  some  secret, 
sure  perception  between  them,  which  set  them 
against  one  another  in  all  ways. 

“In  some  high  respects,  Mr.  Eugene  Wray- 
burn,” said  Bradley,  answering  him  with  pale 
and  quivering  lips,  “ the  natural  feelings  of  my 
pupils  are  stronger  than  my  teaching.” 

44  In  most  respects,  I dare  say,”  replied  Eu- 
gene, enjoying  his  cigar,  “though  whether  high 
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or  low  is  of  no  importance.  You  have  my  name 
veiy  correctly.  Pray  what  is  yours  ?” 

“It  can  not  concern  you  much  to  know,  but — ” 

“True,”  interposed  Eugene,  striking  sharply 
and  cutting  him  short  at  his  mistake,  “it  does 
dot  concern  me  at  all  to  know.  I can  say  School- 
master, which  is  a most  respectable  title.  You 
•are  right,  Schoolmaster.” 

It  was  not  the  dullest  part  of  this  goad  in  its 
galling  of  Bradley  Headstone,  that  he  had  made 
it  himself  in  a moment  of  incautious  anger.  He 
tried  to  set  his  lips  so  as  to  prevent  their  quiv- 
ering, but  they  quivered  fast. 

“Mr.  Eugene  Wray  burn,”  said  the  boy,  “I 
want  a word  with  you.  I have  wanted  it  so 
much  that  we  have  looked  out  your  address  in 
the  book,  and  we  have  been  to  your  office,  and 
we  have  come  from  your  office  here.  ” 

“You  have  given  yourself  much  trouble, 
Schoolmaster,”  observed  Eugene,  blowing  the 
feathery  ash  from  bis  cigar.  “I  hope  it  may 
prove  remunerative.” 

“ And  I am  glad  to  speak,”  pursued  the  boy, 
“in  presence  of  Mr.  Lightwood,  because  it  was 
through  Mr.  Lightwood  that  you  ever  saw  my 
sister.”  » 

For  a mere  moment  Wrayburn  turned  his 
eyes  aside  from  the  schoolmaster  to  note  the  ef- 
fect of  the  last  word  on  Mortimer,  who,  stand- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire,  as  soon  as  the 
word  was  spoken  turned  his  face  toward  the  fire 
and  looked  down  into  it. 

“Similarly,  it  was  through  Mr.  Lightwood 
that  you  ever  saw  her  again,  for  you  were  with 
him  on  the  night  when  my  father  was  found, 
and  so  I found  you  with  her  on  the  next  day. 
Since  then  you  have  seen  my  sister  often.  You 
have  seen  my  sister  oftener  and  oftener.  And  I 
want  to  know  why  ?” 

“Was  this  worth  while,  Schoolmaster?”  mur- 
mured Eugene,  with  the  air  of  a disinterested 
\dviser.  “ So  much  trouble  for  nothing?  You 
should  know  best,  but  I think  not.” 

“I  don’t  know,  Mr.  Wrayburn,”  answered 
Bradley,  with  his  passion  rising,  “why  you  ad- 
dress me — ” 

“Don’t  you  ?”  said  Eugene.  “Then I won’t.” 

He  said  it  so  tauntingly  in  his  perfect  placid- 
ity, that  the  respectable  right-hand  clutching  the 
respectable  hair-guard  of  the  respectable  watch 
could  have  wound  it  round  his  throat  and  stran- 
gled him  with  it.  Not  another  word  did  Eu- 
gene deem  it  worth  while  to  utter,  but  stood 
leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand,  smoking,  and 
looking  imperturbably  at  the  chafing  Bradley 
Headstone  with  his  clutching  right-hand,  until 
Bradley  was  well-nigh  mad. 

“Mr.  Wrayburn,”  proceeded  the  boy,  “we 
not  only  know  this  that  I have  charged  upon 
you,  but  we  know  more.  It  has  not  yet  come 
to  my  sister’s  knowledge  that  we  have  found  it 
out,  but  we  have.  We  had  a plan,  Mr.  Head- 
stone and  I,  for  my  sister’s  education,  and  for 
its  being  advised  and  overlooked  by  Mr.  Head- 
stone, who  is  a much  more  competent  author- 


ity, whatever  you  may  pretend  to  think,  as  you 
smoke,  than  you  could  produce,  if  you  tried. 
Then,  what  do  we  find  ? What  do  we  find,  Mr. 
Lightwood?  Why,  we  find  that  my  sister  is  al- 
ready being  taught  without  our  knowing  it. 
We  find  that  while  my  sister  gives  an  unwilling 
and  cold  ear  to  our  schemes  for  her  advantage 
— I,  her  brother,  and  Mr.  Headstone,  the  most 
competent  authority,  as  his  certificates  would 
easily  prove,  that  could  be  produced — she  is 
willfully  and  willingly  profiting  by  other  schemes. 
Ay,  and  taking  pains  too,  for  I know  what  such 
pains  are.  And  so  does  Mr.  Headstone ! Well ! 
Somebody  pays  for  this,  is  a thought  that  natu- 
rally occurs  to  us ; who  pays  ? We  apply  our- 
selves to  find  out,  Mr.  Lightwood,  and  we  find 
that  your  friend,  this  Mr.  Erigene  Wrayburn, 
here,  pays.  Then  I ask  him  what  right  has  he 
to  do  it,  and  what  does  he  mean  by  it,  and  how 
comes  he  to  be  taking  such  a liberty  without  my 
consent,  when  I am  raising  myself  in  the  scale 
of  society  by  my  own  exertions  and  Mr.  Head- 
stone’s aid,  and  have  no  right  to  have  any  dark- 
ness cast  upon  my  prospects,  or  any  imputation 
upon  my  respectability  through  my  sister?” 

The  boyish  weakness  of  this  speech,  combined 
with  its  great  selfishness,  made  it  a poor  one  in- 
deed. And  yet  Bradley  Headstone,  used  to  the 
little  audience  of  a school,  and  unused  to  the 
larger  ways  of  men,  showed  a kind  of  exultation 
in  it. 

“Now  I tell  Mr.  Eugene  Wrayburn,”  pursued 
the  boy,  forced  into  the  use  of  the  third  person 
by  the  hopelessness  of  addressing  him  in  the  first, 
“ that  I object  to  his  having  any  acquaintance  at 
all  with  my  sister,  and  that  I request  him  to  drop 
it  altogether.  He  is  not  to  take  it  into  his  head 
that  I am  afraid  of  my  sister’s  caring  for  him — ” 

(As  the  boy  sneered,  the  Master  sneered,  and 
Eugene  blew  off  the  feathery  ash  again.) 

— “ But  I object  to  it,  and  that’s  enough.  I 
am  more  important  to  my  sister  than  he  thinks. 
As  I raise  myself,  I intend  to  raise  her;  she 
knows  that,  and  she  has  to  look  to  me  for  her 
prospects.  Now  I understand  all  this  very  well, 
and  so  does  Mr.  Headstone.  My  sister  is  an 
excellent  girl,  but  she  has  some  romantic  no- 
tions; not  about  such  things  as  your  Mr.  Eugene 
Wrayburns,  but  about  the  death  of  my  father 
and  other  matters  of  that  sort.  Mr.  Wrayburn 
encourages  those  notions  to  make  himself  of  im- 
portance, and  so  she  thinks  she  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful to  him,  and  perhaps  even  likes  to  be.  Now 
I don’t  choose  her  to  be  grateful  to  him,  or  to  be 
grateful  to  any  body  but  me,  except  Mr.  Head- 
stone. And  I tell  Mr.  Wrayburn  that  if  he 
don’t  take  heed  of  what  I say,  it  will  be  worse 
for  her.  Let  him  turn  that  over  in  his  mem- 
ory, and  make  sure  of  it.  Worse  for  her  1” 

A pause  cifcued,  in  which  the  schoolmaster 
looked  very  awkward. 

“ May  I suggest,  Schoolmaster,”  said  Eugene, 
removing  his  fast-waning  cigar  from  his  lips  to 
glance  at  it,  “ that  you  can  now  take  your  pupil 
away.” 
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“And  Mr.  Lightwood,”  added  the  boy,  with 
a horning  face,  under  the  flaming  aggravation 
of  getting  no  sort  of  answer  or  attention,  “I 
hope  you’ll  take  notice  of  what  I have  said  to 
your  friend,  and  of  what  your  friend  has  heard 
me  say,  word  by  word,  whatever  he  pretends  to 
the  contrary.  You  are  bound  to  take  notice  of 
it,  Mr.  Lightwood,  for,  as  I have  already  men- 
tioned, you  first  brought  your  friend  into  my 
sister’s  company,  and  but  for  you  we  never 
should  have  seen  him.  Lord  knows  none  of  us 
ever  wanted  him,  any  more  than  any  of  us  will 
ever  miss  him.  Now,  Mr.  Headstone,  as  Mr. 
Eugene  Wrayburn  has  been  obliged  to  hear  what 
I had  to  say,  and  couldn’t  help  himself,  and  as 
I have  said  it  out  to  the  last  word,  we  have  done 
all  we  wanted  to  do,  and  may  go.” 

“Go  down  stairs,  and  leave  me  a moment, 
Hexam,”  he  returned.  The  boy  complying  with 
an  indignant  look  and  as  much  noise  as  he  could 
make,  swung  out  of  the  room ; and  lightwood 
went  to  the  window,  and  leaned  there,  looking 
out. 

“You  think  roe  of  no  more  value  than  the 
dirt  under  your  feet,”  said  Bradley  to  Eugene, 
speaking  in  a carefully  weighed  and  measured 
tone,  or  he  could  not  have  spoken  at  all. 

“X  assure  you,  Schoolmaster,”  replied  Eu- 
gene, “I  don’t  think  about  you.” 

“That’s  not  true,”  returned  the  other;  “you 
know  better.” 

“That’s  coarse,”  Eugene  retorted 5 “ but  you 
don't  know  better.” 

“ Mr.  Wrayburn,  at  least  I know  very  well  that 
it  would  be  idle  to  set  myself  against  you  in  in- 
solent words  or  overbearing  manners.  That  lad 
who  has  just  gone  out  could  put  you  to  shame 
in  half  a dozen  branches  of  knowledge  in  half 
an  hour,  but  you  can  throw  him  aside  like  an  in- 
ferior. You  can  do  as  much  by  me,  I have  no 
doubt,  beforehand.” 

“Possibly,”  remarked  Eugene. 

“But  I am  more  than  a lad,”  said  Bradley, 
with  his  clutching  hand,  “ and  I will  be  heard, 
Sir.” 

“As  a schoolmaster,”  said  Eugene,  “you  are 
always  being  heard.  That  ought  to  content 
you.” 

“ But  it  does  not  content  me,”  replied  the  oth- 
er, white  with  passion.  “Do  you  suppose  that 
a man,  in  fonning  himself  for  the  duties  I dis- 
charge, and  in  watching  and  repressing  himself 
daily  to  discharge  them  well,  dismisses  a man’s 
nature  ?” 

“ I suppose  you,”  said  Eugene,  “judging  from 
what  I see  as  I look  at  you,  to  be  rather  too  pas- 
sionate for  a good  schoolmaster.”  As  be  spoke, 
he  tossed  away  the  end  of  his  cigar. 

“Passionate  with  you,  Sir,  I admit  I am. 
Passionate  with  you,  Sir,  I respect  myself  for 
being.  But  I have  not  Devils  for  my  pupils.” 

“For  your  Teachers,  I should  rather  say,” 
replied  Eugene. 

“ Mr.  Wrayburn.” 

“Schoolmaster.” 
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“Sir,  my  name  is  Bradley  Headstone.” 

“ As  you  justly  said,  my  good  Sir,  your  name 
can  not  concern  me.  Now,  what  more?” 

“This  more.  Oh,  whqj  a misfortune  is 
mine,”  cried  Bradley,  breaking  off  to  wipe  the 
starting  perspiration  from  his  face  as  he  shook 
from  head  to  foot,  “ that  I can  not  so  control 
myself  as  to  appear  a stronger  creature  than  this, 
when  a man  who  has  not  felt  in  all  his  life  what 
I have  felt  in  a day  can  so  command  himself!” 
He  said  it  in  a very  agony,  and  even  followed  it 
with  an  errant  motion  of  his  hands  as  if  he  could 
have  torn  himself. 

Eugene  Wrayburn  looked  on  at  him,  as  if  he 
found  him  beginning  to  be  rather  an  entertain- 
ing study. 

“Mr.  Wrayburn,  I desire  to  say  something 
to  you  on  my  own  part.” 

“Come,  come,  Schoolmaster,”  returned  Eu- 
gene, with  a languid  approach  to  impatience  as 
the  other  again  struggled  with  himself;  “say 
what  you  have  to  say.  And  let  me  remind  you 
that  the  door  is  standing  open,  and  your  young 
friend  waiting  for  you  on  the  stairs.” 

“When  I accompanied  that  youth  berg,  Sif^ 
I did  so  with  the  purpose  of  adding,  as  a man 
whom  you  should  not  be  permitted  to  put  aside, 
in  case  you  put  him  aside  as  a boy,  that  his  in- 
stinct is  correct  and  right.”  Thus  Bradley 
Headstone,  with  great  effort  and  difficulty. 

“Is  that  all?”  asked  Eugene. 

“No,  Sir,”  said  the  other,  flushed  and  fierce. 
“I  strongly  support  him  in  his  disapproval  of 
your  visits  to  his  sister,  and  in  his  objection  to 
your  officiousness  — and  worse  — in  what  you 
have  taken  upon  yourself  to  do  for  her.” 

“Is  that  all?”  asked  Eugene. 

“ No,  Sir.  I determined  to  tell  you  that  you 
are  not  justified  in  these  proceedings,  and  that 
they  are  injurious  to  his  sister.” 

“Are  you  her  schoolmaster  as  well  as  her 
brother’s? — Or  perhaps  you  would  like  to  be?” 
said  Eugene. 

It  was  a stab  that  the  blood  followed,  in  its 
rush  to  Bradley  Headstone’s  face,  as  swiftly  as 
if  it  had  been  dealt  with  a dagger.  “What  do 
you  mean  by  that?”  was  as  much  as  he  could 
utter. 

“A  natural  ambition  enough,”  said  Eugene, 
coolly.  “Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  otherwise. 
The  sister — who  is  something  too  much  upon 
your  lips,  perhaps — is  so  very  different  from  all 
the  associations  to  which  she  has  been  used,  and 
from  all  the  low  obscure  people  about  her,  that 
it  is  a very  natural  ambition.” 

“ Do  you  throw  my  obscurity  in  my  teeth, 
Mr.  Wrayburn  ?” 

“That  can  hardly  be,  for  I know  nothing  con- 
cerning it,  Schoolmaster,  and  seek  to  know  no- 
thing.” 

“You  reproach  me  with  my  origin,”  said 
Bradley  Headstone;  “you  cast  insinuations  at 
my  bringing-up.  But  I tell  you,  Sir,  I have 
worked  my  way  onward,  out  of  both  and  in 
spite  of  both,  and  have  a right  to  be  considered 
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a better  man  than  you,  with  better  reasons  for 
being  proud.” 

“ How  I can  reproach  you  with  what  is  not 
within  my  knowledge,  or  how  I can  cast  stones 
that  were  neVcr  in  my  hand,  is  a problem  for  the 
ingenuity  of  a schoolmaster  to  prove,”  returned 
Eugene.  “Is  that  all?” 

“No,  Sir.  If  you  suppose  that  boy — ” 

“ Who  really  will  be  tired  of  waiting,”  said 
Eugene,  politely. 

“ If  you  suppose  that  boy  to  be  friendless,  Mr. 
Wray  burn,  you  deceive  youreelf.  I am  his 
friend,  and  you  shall  find  me  so.” 

“And  you  will  find  him  on  the  stairs,”  re- 
marked Eugene. 

“You  may  have  promised  yourself,  Sir,  that 
you  could  do  what  you  chose  here,  because  you 
had  to  deal  with  a mere  boy,  inexperienced, 
friendless,  and  unassisted.  But  I give  you  warn- 
ing that  this  mean  calculation  is  wrong.  You 
have  to  do  with  a man  also.  You  have  to  do 
with  me.  I will  support  him,  and,  if  need  be, 
require  reparation  for  him.  My  hand  and  heart 
are  in  this  cause,  and  are  open  to  him.” 

“And  — quite  a coincidence  — the  door  is 
open,”  remarked  Eugene. 

“I  scorn  your  shifty  evasions,  and  I scorn 
you,”  said  the  schoolmaster.  “In  the  mean- 
ness of  your  nature  you  revile  me  with  the 
meanness  of  my  birth.  I hold  you  in  contempt 
for  it.  But  if  you  don’t  profit  by  this  visit,  and 
act  accordingly,  you  will  find  me  as  bitterly  in 
earnest  against  you  as  I could  be  if  I deemed 
you  worth  a second  thought  on  my  own  ac- 
count.” 

With  a consciously  bad  grace  and  stiff  man- 
ner, as  Wray  burn  looked  so  easily  and  calmly 
on,  he  went  out  with  these  words,  and  the  heavy 
door  closed  like  a furnace-door  upon  his  red  and 
white  heats  of  rage. 

“A  curious  monomaniac,”  said  Eugene. 
“The  man  seems  to  believe  that  every  body 
was  acquainted  with  his  mother!” 

Mortimer  Lightwood  being  still  at  the  win- 
dow, to  which  he  had  in  delicacy  withdrawn, 
Eugene  called  to  him,  and  he  fell  to  slowly  pac- 
ing the  room. 

“ My  dear  fellow,”  said  Eugene,  as  he  lighted 
another  cigar,  “I  fear  my  unexpected  visitors 
have  been  troublesome.  If  as  a set-off  (excuse 
the  legal  phrase  from  a barrister-at-law)  you 
would  like  to  ask  Tippins  to  tea,  I pledge  my- 
self to  make  love  to  her.” 

“Eugene,  Eugene,  Eugene,”  replied  Morti- 
mer, still  pacing  the  room,  “lam  sorry  for  this. 
And  to  think  that  I have  been  so  blind !” 

“How  blind,  dear  boy?”  inquired  his  un- 
moved friend. 

“What  were  your  words  that  night  at  the 
river-side  public  house  ?”  said  Lightwood,  stop- 
ping. “ What  was  it  that  you  asked  me  ? Did 
I feel  like  a dark  combination  of  traitor  and 
pickpocket  when  I thought  of  that  girl?” 

“I  seem  to  remember  the  expression,”  said 
Eugene. 


“ How  do  you  feel  when  you  think  of  her  just 
now?” 

His  friend  made  no  direct  reply,  but  observed, 
after  a few  whiffs  of  his  cigar,  “Don’t  mistake 
the  situation.  There  is  no  better  girl  in  all  this 
London  than  Lizzie  Hexam.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter among  my  people  at  home ; no  better  among 
your  people.” 

“Granted.  What  follows?” 

“There,”  said  Eugene,  looking  after  him  du- 
biously as  he  paced  away  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  “you  put  me  again  upon  guessing  the 
riddle  that  I have  given  up.” 

“ Eugene,  do  you  design  to  capture  and  de- 
sert this  girl?” 

“My  dear  fellow,  no.” 

“ Do  you  design  to  marry  her?” 

“My  dear  fellow,  no.” 

“Do  you  design  to  pursue  her?” 

“ My  dear  fellow,  • I don’t  design  any  thing. 
I have  no  design  whatever.  I am  incapable 
of  designs.  If  I conceived  a design  I should 
speedily  abandon  it,  exhausted  by  the  opera- 
tion.” 

“Oh  Eugene,  Eugene!” 

“ My  dear  Mortimer,  not  that  tone  of  melan- 
choly reproach,  I entreat.  What  can  I do  more 
than  tell  you  all  I know,  and  acknowledge  my 
ignorance  of  all  I don’t  know ! How  does  that 
little  old  song  go,  which,  under  pretense  of  being 
cheerful,  is  by  far  the  most  lugubrious  I ever 
heard  in  my  Kfe  ? 

‘Away  with  melancholy. 

Nor  doleful  changes  ring 
On  life  and  human  folly. 

But  merrily,  merrily  sing 

Fal  la!’ 

Don’t  let  us  sing  Fal  la,  my  dear  Mortimer 
(which  is  comparatively  unmeaning),  but  let  us 
sing  that  we  give  up  guessing  the  riddle  alto- 
gether.” 

“Are  you  in  communication  with  this  girl, 
Eugene,  and  is  what  these  people  say  true  ?” 

“ I concede  both  admissions  to  my  honorable 
and  learned  friend.” 

“Then  what  is  to  come  of  it ? What  are  you 
doing  ? Where  are  you  going  ?” 

“My  dear  Mortimer,  one  would  think  the 
schoolmaster  had  left  behind  him  a catechising 
infection.  You  are  ruffled  by  the  want  of  an- 
other cigar.  (Take  one  of  these,  I entreat. 
Light  it  at  mine,  which  is  in  perfect  order. 
So  1 Now  do  me  the  justice  to  observe  that  I 
am  doing  all  I can  toward  self-improvement, 
and  that  you  have  a light  thrown  on  those 
household  implements  which,  when  you  only 
saw  them  as  in  a glass  darkly,  you  were  hasti- 
ly— I must  say  hastily-— inclined  to  depreciate. 
Sensible  of  my  deficiencies,  I have  surrounded 
myself  with  moral  influences  expressly  meant  to 
promote  the  formation  of  the  domestic  virtues. 
To  those  influences,  and  to  the  improving  soci- 
ety of  my  friend  from  boyhood,  commend  mo 
with  your  best  wishes.” 

“Ah,  Eugene  !”  said  Lightwood,  affretionate- 
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]y,  now  standing  near  him,  so  that  they  both 
stood  in  one  little  cloud  of  smoke;  “I  would 
that  you  answered  my  three  questions ! What 
is  to  come  of  it  ? What  are  you  doing  ? Where 
are  you  going  ?” 

“And  my  dear  Mortimer,”  returned  Eugene, 
lightly  fanning  away  the  smoke  with  his  hand 
for  the  better  exposition  of  his  frankness  of  face 


and  manner,  “believe  me,  I would  answer  them 
instantly  if  1 could.  But  to  enable  me  to  do  so, 
I must  first  have  found  out  the  troublesome  co- 
nundrum long  abandoned.  Here  it  is.  Eugene 
Wrayburn.”  Tapping  his  forehead  and  breast. 
“Riddle-mc,  riddle-me-rce,  perhaps  you  can’t 
tell  me  what  this  may  be  ? — No,  upon  my  life,  I 
can’t.  I give  it  up !” 


3Iiantjjlq  IRrrorb  of  Cnrant  (Eotnts. 

UNITED  STATES.  I the  retreat  from  Moscow.  He  had  been  accused 

THE  present  Number  being  the  first  of  a Volume  j of  abandoning  Georgia  to  her  fate.  The  man  who 
is  issued  earlier  than  usual.  Our  Record  closes  made  this  charge  was  a scoundrel.  [This  was  un- 
on  the  21st  of  October,  embracing  the  events  of  the  ; derstood  to  refer  to  Governor  Brown  of  Georgia.] 
preceding  three  weeks.  j He  knew'  the  deep  disgrace  felt  by  Georgia  at  the 

The  approaching  Presidential  election,  which  will  army  falling  back  from  Dalton  to  the  interior  of  the 
be  decided  before  this  Number  is  issued,  and  polit-  State ; but  he  was  not  one  who  felt  that  Atlanta  was 
ical  speculations  connected  w'ith  it,  has  taken  pre-  | lost  when  the  army  crossed  the  Chattahoochee,  and 
cedence  in  public  interest  even  of  the  important : he  had  put  a man  at  the  head  of  the  army  who 
military  events  of  the  time.  State  elections  w'ere  1 would  strike  a manly  blow  for  the  city.  It  did  not 
held  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  on  the  11th  j become  him  to  revert  to  disaster.  Hood's  army 
of  October.  Special  importance  was  attached  to  ' must  be  replenished.  “Let,”  he  said,  14 the  old 
these  on  account  of  the  indications  furnished  by  men  remain  at  home  and  make  bread ; but  should 
them  of  the  probable  result  of  the  approaching  Pres-  they  know  of  any  young  man  keeping  away  from, 
idential  election.  Both  parties  at  first  claimed  w hat  the  service,  who  can  not  be  made  to  go  any  other 
was  equivalent  to  a decided  victory  in  all  of  these  j way,  let  them  write  to  the  Executive.  You  have 
States.  The  precise  actual  result  is  still  in  doubt,  j not  many  men  left  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
owing  to  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  counting  of  ! and  forty-five.  The  boys  are,  as  rapidly  as  they 
the  vote  of  the  soldiers.  In  Pennsytrania  the  elec-  1 become  old  enough,  going  to  the  field.  It  is  not 
tlon  was  for  Members  of  Congrc  s.  'i  he  home  vote  ’ proper,”  he  continued,  4 4 to  speak  of  the  number  of 
was  very  close  ; but  the  probability  is  that  upon  this  men  in  the  field;  but  this  I will  sav — that  two- 
vote  the  Democrats  have  a small  aggregate  major-  thirds  of  our  men  are  absent,  some  sick,  some  wound- 
ity,  which  it  is  supposed  will  be  considerably  coun-  ed,  but  most  of  them  absent  w ithout  leave.”  We 
terbalanced  by  the  soldiers’ vote ; the  probability  js  had  been  asked  to  send  reinforcements  from  Vir- 
that  the  Union  party  has  gained  from  two  to  four  ginia  to  Georgia;  but  the  disparity  in  numbers  was 

members  of  Congress. In  Ohio  the  election  was  as  great  in  Virginia  as  in  Georgia.  The  army  un- 

also  for  Members  of  Congress.  The  Union  major-  der  Early  had  been  sent  to  the  Valley  of  the  Shen- 
ity  upon  the  home  voto  was  large  (probably  about  andoah,  instead  of  to  Georgia,  becauso  the  enemy 
80,000),  though  much  less  than  at  the  previous  elcc-  j had  penetrated  to  Lynchburg;  and  now  (that  is,  at 
tion,  and  this  will  be  increased  by  the  soldiers’  vote,  the  close  of  September),  if  Early  was  withdrawn, 

They  also  gain  several  Members  of  Congress. In  , there  w'as  nothing  to  prevent  the  Federal  troops 

Iwliatia  the  election  was  for  Governor  and  Members  j from  putting  a complete  cordon  of  men  around  Rich- 
of  Congress.  Here,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  | mond.  He  bad  counseled  with  General  Lee  upon 
Democrats  suffered  a decided  defeat.  Governor  | all  these  points;  his  mind  had  roamed  over  the 
Morton,  the  Union  candidate,  being  re-elected  by  a | whole  field,  and  his  conclusion  was  that  ,4if  one 
majority  of  probably  20,000,  the  party  also  gaining  half  of  the  men  now  absent  from  the  field  would  re- 
several Members  of  Congress.  In  this  State  tho  turn  to  duty,  we  can  defeat  the  enemy.  With  that 
soldiers  absent  from  their  homes  do  not  vote.  hope  I am  now  going  to  the  front.  I may  not  rea- 

An  election  was  held  in  Maryland,  on  the  12th  of  lize  this  hope ; but  I know  that  there  are  men  there 
October,  to  decide  upon  the  adoption  of  a new  Con-  wiio  have  looked  death  too  often  in  the  face  to  de- 
stitution providing  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery.  The  spond  now.”  This  speech  was  repeated  in  substance 
vote  was  light,  owing  in  a measure  to  the  require-  1 at  several  other  places. 

ment  of  an  oath  of  loyalty  from  voters.  There  was,  An  order  of  the  Confederate  War  Office,  dated 
probably,  a small  majority  against  the  Constitution  October  5,  directs  that  all  details  heretofore  grant- 
on  the  home  vote ; but  this  is  presumed  to  be  over-  ed . to  persons  l>etwecn  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
come  by  the  soldiers’  vote.  forty-five  shall  be  revoked,  and  that  all  persons  dc- 

Toward  the  close  of  Septeml>cr  Jefferson  Davis  tailed,  together  with  those  w ho  hold  temporary  fur- 
made  a journey  to  Georgia.  Iirthe  course  of  this  ' loughs  and  exemptions,  shall  assemble  at  tho  sev- 
he  made  several  speeches  upon  the  posture  of  af-  eral  camps  of  instruction,  and  will  he  at  once  as- 
fairs.  The  most  elaborate  of  these  was  delivered  at  signed  among  the  armies  for  service;  hut  men  now 
Macon  on  the  23d  of  September.  He  said  that  it  actively  engaged  in  producing  or  collecting  muni- 
would  have  gladdened  his  heart  to  have  met  his  tions  and  supplies  will  for  the  present  be  continued 
auditors  in  prosperity  instead  of  adversity.  Still,  in  these  employments.  The  heads  of  Departments 
though  misfortune  had  befallen  the  Confederates  arc  directed  within  twenty  days  to  furnish  lists  of 
from  Decatur  to  Jonesborough,  the  cause  was  not  all  detailed  men  in  the  several  States,  specifying 
lost.  Sooner  or  later  Sherman  must  retreat,  and  those  whose  services  are  absolutely  indispensablo 
then  he  would  meet  the  fate  that  befell  Napoleon  in  for  Government  work  or  business;  all  not  so  speci- 
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fied  to  be  forthwith  assigned  to  the  army ; and  all 
men  found  for  light  duty  who  do  not  at  once  report 
to  the  camps  of  instruction  to  be  assigned  to  the 
active  force. 

By  various  laws  now  existing  in  the  Confederacy 
all  free  negroes  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  are 
made  liable  to  perform  military  duty  upon  fortifica- 
tions and  in  Government  works.  The  Secretary 
of  War  is  also  empowered  to  employ  in  a similar 
manner  20,000  slaves,  the  owners  to  be  paid  in  case 
of  their  escape  or  death.  If  they  can  not  be  hired 
they  may  be  impressed.  The  Southern  papers  urge 
that  these  laws  shall  be  carried  into  immediate  ex- 
ecution. The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  October  6 also 
urges  that  free  negroes  and  slaves  shall  be  employ- 
ed as  soldiers.  It  recommends  that  the  Confeder- 
ate Congress  shall  purchase  250,000  negroes,  pre- 
sent them  w ith  their  freedom,  grant  them  the  priv- 
ilege of  remaining  in  the  States,  and  arm,  equip, 
drill,  and  fight  them.  It  says  that  these  freedmen 
could  be  depended  upon  not  only  for  ordinary  serv- 
ices, but  for  the  hardest  fighting. A letter  from 

Henry  W.  Allen,  Governor  of  Louisiana,  to  Mr.  Scd- 
don,  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War,  dated  Sep- 
tember 26,  has  been  captured,  in  which  he  urges 
the  employment  of  negroes  as  soldiers.  He  says : 

%i  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  put  into  the  army 
every  able-bodied  negro  man  as  a soldier.  This  j 

should  be  done  immediately We  have  learned 

from  dear-bought  experience  that  negroes  can  be 
taught  to  fight,  and*  that  all  who  leave  us  are  made 
to  fight  against  us.  I would  free  all  able  to  bear 
arms,  and  put  them  into  the  field  at  once.  They 
will  make  much  better  soldiers  with  us  than  against 
us,  and  swell  the  now’  depleted  ranks  of  our  armies.” 

The  existence  of  an  organized  conspiracy  in  the 
Western  and  Northwestern  States,  with  accom- 
plices in  other  portions  of  the  country,  has  been  for 
some  months  known  to  the  Government.  Some 
of  the  conspirators  have  been  arrested,  and  the  re- 
sults of  their  trial  have  been  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Holt,  the  Judge-Advocate.  The  essential  points 
are  that  a secret  society  has  been  formed,  known  ; 
by  different  names  in  different  localities.  Its  il  tern-  1 
pies,”  or  u lodges,” are  numerously  scattered  through 
the  States  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio.  Missouri,  and 
Kentucky,  and  less  frequently  in  many  other  States 
— every  State,  it  is  said,  being  represented.  Its 
first  “ Supreme  Commander”  was  P.  C.  Wright,  the 
acting  editor  of  a newspaper  in  New  York  called 
the  Daily  A Tews,  the  ostensible  editor  of  which  is 
Benjamin  Wood,  a member  of  the  Federal  Con- 
gress. Wright  was  arrested  tfnd  imprisoned  in 
Fort  Lafayette.  He  was,  according  to  Judge  Ilolt,  1 
succeeded  by  Clement  L.  Vallandigbam,  of  Ohio.  I 
The  number  of  members  is  variously  stated  at  from  j 
300,000  to  1,000,000;  Vallandighain  claimed  in  a 
public  speech  that  there  were  500,000.  This  so- 
ciety, or  order,  is  in  close  affiliation  with  the  Con- 
federate leaders.  Its  organization  is  military,  and 
the  members  arc  in  possession  of  a large  number 
of  arms.  Its  leading  principles  are  the  right  of 
slavery ; the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  States ; 
the  right  of  secession  of  a State;  and  the  right  of 
resistance  to  Federal  authority.  Its  specific  objects 
at  present  are  to  aid  soldiers  to  desert;  to  protect 
deserters;  to  discourage  enlistments;  to  resist  the 
draft;  to  circulate  disloyal  publications;  to  give 
intelligence  to  the  enemy;  to  aid  recruiting  for  the 
enemy;  to  furnish  them  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion; to  co-operate  with  them  in  raids;  to  destroy 
Government  property ; to  harass  Union  men  in  the 
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Border  States;  and  finally  to  establish  a North- 
western Confederacy.  Judge  Holt  furnishes  au 
immense  mass  of  evidence  in  support  of  these  alle- 
gations. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  Georgia,  including  Governor  Brown  and 
Alexander  H Stephens,  were  in  favor  of  that  State 
withdrawing  from  the  Confederacy  and  making  a 
separate  peace ; and  that  negotiations  to  that  effect 
had  been  opened  with  General  Sherman.  The  Gov- 
ernor has  authorized  the  publication  of  a statement 
explanatory  of  his  position  in  the  matter.  He  says 
that  a Mr.  King  brought  to  him  a message  from 
General  Sherman  to  the  effect  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  confer  with  him  and  others  upon  the  state 
of  the  country,  with  a view  to  a settlement  of  the 
difficulties,  and  would  give  him  a pass  through  the 
Federal  lines,  going  and  returning,  for  that  purpose. 
To  this  the  Governor  replied  that  lie  as  Governor 
of  a State,  and  General  Shermart  as  a commander 
of  an  army  in  the  field,  had  no  authority  to  enter 
upon  negotiations  for  peace.  Georgia  might  per- 
haps be  overrun,  but  could  not  be  subjugated,  and 
would  never  treat  with  a conqueror  upon  her  soil. 
That  while  Georgia  possessed  the  sovereign  power 
to  act  separately,  her  faith  had  been  pledged  by  im- 
plication to  her  Southern  sisters,  and  she  would  not 
exercise  this  power  without  their  consent  and  co- 
operation. She  had  entered  into  the  contest  know- 
ing all  the  responsibilities  which  it  involved,  and 
would  never  withdraw  from  it  with  dishonor.  1 ‘ She 
will  never,”  he  says,  “make  separate  terms  with 
the  enemy,  which  may  free  her  territory  from  inva- 
sion and  leave  her  confederates  in  the  lurch.  What- 
ever may  be  the  opinion  of  her  people  as  to  the  in- 
justice done  her  by  the  Confederate  Administration, 
she  will  triumph  with  her  confederate  sisters,  or  she 
will  sink  with  them  in  common  ruin the  inde- 

pendent expression  of  condemnation  of  the  meas- 
ures of  the  Administration  is  one  thing,  and  dis- 
loyalty to  our  sacred  cause  is  another  and  quite  a 
different  thing.”  If  Mr.  Lincoln  would  stop  the 
war,  let  him,  says  Governor  Brown,  recognize  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  leave  to  each  to  de- 
termine for  herself  whether  she  wdll  return  to  the 
old  Union  or  remain  in  her  present  league.  If 
Presidents  Lincoln  and  Davis  w'ould  agree  to  stop 
the  wrnr,  and  leave  the  settlement  of  the  question  to 
the  ballot-box  instead  of  the  battle-field,  bloodshed 
wTould  cease,  and  prosperity  be  restored.  If  not,  the 
war  would  last  for  years,  and  neither  General  Sher- 
man nor  the  Governor  of  Georgia  could  control  this 
issue  however  they  might  deplore  it.  But,  he  con- 
cludes, if  those  who  have  the  Constitutional  power 
of  negotiation  refuse  to  recognize  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States,  then,  all  the  States,  north  and  south, 
in  their  official  capacity,  may  be  justified  in  taking 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  settling  the 
question  in  their  own  way. Alexander  II.  Ste- 

phens has  also  published  a letter  setting  forth  his 
l views  on  the  state  of  affairs.  He  says,  in  substance, 
j that  he  sees  no  wav  in  which  he  can  do  anv  thing 
to  bring  about  peace.  The  only  solution  for  pres- 
ent and  prospective  troubles  is  “ the  simple  recogni- 
1 tion  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  sovereignty 
! — the  ultimate  absolute  sovereignty — of  the  States.” 
| The  idea  that  the  old  Union,  or  any  Union  bct>veen 
' sovereign  States,  can  be  maintained  by  force  is  pre- 
posterous ; the  subjugation  of  the  people  of  the  South 
by  those  of  the  North  would  involve  the  overthrow 
of  the  liberties  of  both  sections.  The  platform  of 
| the  Chicago  Convention  presented  a ray  of  light  Its 
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prominent  idea  was  the  suspension  of  hostilities  in 
order  that  a Convention  of  the  States  might  be  held. 
To  such  a Convention,  a9  a peaceful  conference  be- 
tween equal  and  sovereign  powers,  he  would  have 
no  objection.  The  authorities  at  Richmond  and 
Washington  might  agree  upon  such  a Convention ; 
but  he  should  be  opposed  to  leaving  the  questions  at 
issue  to  such  a body ; they  might  agree  upon  a plan 
of  adjustment  to  be  valid  only  when  ratified  by  the 
States,  and  binding  only  upon  such  as  ratify  it. 

On  September  24,  Sheridan  had  driven  Early  out 
of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  It  had  taken  him  less 
than  a single  week  to  accomplish  this  important  re- 
sult, during  which  time  he  had  gained  two  decisive 
victories  at  Winchester  and  at  Fisher’s  Hill.  Sheri- 
dan’s main  army  halted  at  Harrisonburg.  Here  the 
enemy  had  left  800  of  their  wounded,  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  commander  From  this 
point  cavalry  expeditions  were  dispatched  to  various 
points : to  Port  Republic,  where  seventy-five  wag- 
ons and  four  caissons  were  destroyed  ; to  Staunton, 
where  were  destroyed  large  quantities  of  Confeder- 
ate war-material ; and  to  Waynesborough,  on  the 
railroad  from  Staunton  to  Gordonsville,  where  the 
iron  railroad-bridge  across  South  River  was  demol- 
ished, and  a large  portion  of  the  road  torn  up.  No 
attempt  was  made  against  Lynchburg,  nor  wras 
Early  pursued  toward  Richmond.  Sheridan  had 
determined  to  destroy  all  the  grain  and  other  pro- 
vision in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Valley ; also, 
in  Luray  and  Fort  Valievs,  and  then  to  retreat. 
This  determination  was  no  doubt  influenced  by  the 
length  of  his  line  of  communication  and  the  fre- 
quent attacks  of  guerrillas  in  his  rear.  On  the  7th 
of  October  Sheridan’s  command  had  fallen  back 
from  Harrisonburg,  neariy  thirty  miles,  to  Wood- 
stock,  having  completed  the  work  of  devastation  in 
the  Valley  above  that  point.  The  destruction  of 
property  involved  the  ruin  of  two  thousand  bams 
filled  with  wheat,  hay,  and  farming  implements  ; of 
seventy  mills  filled  with  flour  and  wheat,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  over  four  thousand  head  of  stock,  besides  a 
number  of  horses.  Upon  Sheridan’s  retreat  he  was 
followed  by  the  Confederate  army  considerably  re- 
inforced, and  placed,  it  was  said,  under  new  leader- 
ship, Longstreet  having  superseded  Early.  The 
cavalry  under  Rosser  had  the  advance.  This  col- 
umn Sheridan  attacked  with  his  cavalry  October  9, 
and  gained  a victory,  capturing  eleven  guns  and 
forty-seven  wagons.  Over  three  hundred  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  Rosser  was  driven  uon  the  jump 
26  miles,  through  Mount  Jackson  and  across  the 
north  fork  of  the  Shenandoah.”  From  Woodstock 
Sheridan  fell  back  beyond  Strasburg  to  Cedar  Creek. 
Here  he  was  attacked  by  General  Early,  whose 
entire  army  had  been  brought  up,  on  the  19th  of 
October,  precisely  one  month  after  the  battle  of 
Winchester.  The  attack  was  made  before  daylight. 
Sheridan  himself  was  fifteen  miles  aw  ay  at  Win- 
chester. At  first  every  thing  promised  a great  suc- 
cess to  the  enemy.  The  Federal  line  ran  nearly 
north  and  south,  on  the  mountain  ridge  northeast 
of  Strasburg,  the  left  being  held  by  the  Eighth 
Corps.  The  left  flank  of  this  Corps  was  turned  and 
the  line  thrown  into  confusion.  The  Fedcrals  aban- 
doned their  position  and  were  driven  four  miles,  los- 
ing 20  pieces  of  artillery.  Sheridan  arrived  on  the 
field  before  noon  and  re-formed  the  line,  when  he 
was  again  attacked  bv  Early  at  1 o’clock  i\m. 
The  attack  was  repulsed.  At  3 i\m.  Sheridan  at- 
tacked the  enemy  “with  great  vigor,  driving  and 
routing  the  enemy,  capturing  50  pieces  of  artillery 


and  very  many  prisoners.”  The  enemy  lost  heavily 
in  trains,  some  of  which  they  w'ere  obliged  to  burn. 

After  Sheridan’s  victories  over  Early  in  the  latter 
part  of  September  General  Grant  determined  to 
press  Lee’s  army  in  their  intrenchments  covering 
Richmond  and  Petersburg.  His  movements  were  di- 
rected against  either  flank  of  the  enemy.  During 
the  night  of  the  28th  the  Tenth  and  Eighteenth 
corps,  by  different  crossings,  were  transferred  to 
the  north  side  of  the  James  River.  The  Eighteenth 
Corps,  under  General  Ord,  advanced  along  the 
Varina  Road  the  next  morning  and  carried  the 
outer  line  of  works  below  Chapin’s  Farm.  Fort 
Harrison,  mounted  with  heavy  artillery  and  occu- 
pying a commanding  position  below  Fort  Darling, 
constituted  the  main  defense  at  this  point.  It  was 
not,  however,  well  manned,  and  before  reinforce- 
ments could  be  brought  up  resistance  had  become 
useless.  Two  or  three  hundred  prisoners  were 
taken  and  sixteen  guns.  General  Ord  was  slight- 
ly wounded  and  compelled  to  leave  the  field,  his 
command  devolving  on  General  Godfrey  Weitzel. 
General  Stannard  also  was  wounded,  and  General 
Burnham  killed.  Simultaneously  with  this  ad- 
vance the  Tenth  Corps,  General  Birney,  moved  on 
the  Kingsland  Road.  At  the  junction  of  this  road 
with  the  Newmarket  Road  the  enemy  wras  met  and 
the  w’orks  at  Newmarket  Heights  were  carried. 
An  unsuccessful  attack  was  made  on  Fort  Gilmer, 
at  Laurel  Hill,  four  or  five  miles  nearer  Richmond 
on  the  Newmarket  Road.  On  the  same  day,  and 
while  the  fighting  wras  going  on  at  Laurel  Hill,  Gen- 
eral Kautz  led  bis  cavalry  along  the  road  as  far  as 
to  the  toll-gate,  two  miles  from  Richmond.  It  was 
found  by  this  reconnoissance  that  there  were  no  for- 
midable defenses  until  within  four  miles  of  the  city. 
Conscious  of  their  weakness  at  this  point  the  Con- 
federates attacked  on  the  30th,  and  endeavored  to 
penetrate  the  Federal  lines  near  the  junction  of  the 
two  Corps.  Two  assaults  w'ere  made,  at  a great 
sacrifice  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  assailants,  but 
with  no  success. 

While  Leo  was  massing  his  forces  on  his  left,  on 
the  30th,  Meade,  with  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  corps, 
advanced  from  his  position  on  the  Weldon  Rail- 
road. He  first  encountered  the  enemy  at  Pccble’s 
Farm,  a short  distance  w-est  of  the  Weldon  Rail- 
road. The  Confederate  position  was  carried,  the 
enemy  falling  back  to  his  fortifications  covering  the 
Southside  Railroad.  Here  the  battle  was  renewed, 
but  with  ill-succcss.  A brilliant  charge  made  upon 
the  works  failed ; and  as  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  corps 
withdrew  the  Confederates  made  a counter-charge, 
and  penetrating  the  Federal  lines,  took  a large  num- 
ber of  prisoners.  An  unsuccessful  attack  was  made 
the  next  day  on  Avre’s  division  of  the  Fifth  Corps; 
and  in  the  afternoon  Hampton’s  cavalry,  engaging 
Gregg’s,  was  driven  back. 

Returning  to  the  north  side  of  the  James  we  find 
matters  remaining  as  we  left  them,  until  October  7, 
when  the  Confederates  mode  another  attack,  this 
time  on  the  extreme  right,  on  the  Darby  town  Road, 
held  by  Terry’s  division,  with  Kautz’s  cavalry  some 
distance  in  advance.  Kautz,  outnumbered,  was 
soon  compelled  to  withdraw,  in  doing  which  he  lost 
eight  guns.  The  enemy  followed,  and  advancing 
through  the  woods  attempted  to  flank  Terry’s  right. 
Two  assaults  were  made,  in  which  the  enemy’s  loss 
was  estimated  at  1000.  Kautz’s  loss  had  been  near- 
ly 300.  Terry,  being  protected,  suffered  but  slight- 
ly, maintaining  his  position  and  driving  the  Con- 
federates from  the  field. 
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At  the  close  of  September  the  Confederate  Gen- 
eral Price  entered  Missouri  with  an  army  various- 
ly estimated  in  strength,  but  probably  numbering 
nearly  20,000  men.  On  the  27th  the  main  body  of 
Price's  army  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Frcdcricktown, 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  He  has 
carefully  avoided  a battle,  except  on  a small  scale 
and  against  separate  detachments  of  the  Federal 
forces  in  Southern  Missouri.  One  of  these  detach- 
ments was  situated  at  Pilot  Knob,  near  Ironton,  at 
the  junction  of  the  railroad  leading  from  Frederick- 
town  with  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad.  General 
Ewing  was  in  command  of  the  small  garrison  at 
this  point.  The  position  is  similar  to  that  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  being  commanded  by  mountains  on 
every  side.  At  first  Price  attempted  to  advance 
up  the  valley  and  carry  the  place  by  assault,  and 
was  severely  repulsed.  But  when  he  took  to  the 
mountain-sides  Ewing  abandoned  his  position  and 
fell  back  toward  Holla.  It  was  a running  fight, 
and  Ewing  was  nearly  surrounded,  when,  by  the 
help  of  forces  sent  to  his  assistance,  ho  escaped,  and 
continued  his  march  to  Rolla  without  difficulty. 
The  Federal  commander,  General  Rosecrans,  has 
concentrated  all  his  available  force  at  Jefferson 
City.  October  7,  Price  made  a demonstration  against 
this  place,  but  this  was  only  a feint  to  enable  his 
forces  to  cross  the  Osage  River.  In  a proclama- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  State  Price  has  declared 
his  intention  to  remain  among  them. 

Since  General  Sherman  took  possession  of  At- 
lanta every  possible  effort  has  been  made  by  Hood 
and  Forrest  to  so  interrupt  his  communications  as  to 
render  it  necessary  for  him  to  retreat.  So  far  as 
these  attempts  have  been  developed  they  appear  to 
have  utterly  failed  of  their  object.  About  the  same 
time  that  Price  entered  Missouri,  Forrest  crossed 
the  Tennessee  and  took  Athens,  in  Northern  Ala- 
bama, securing  the  garrison  of  500  men,  together 
with  300  sent  on  to  their  support.  This  town  was 
situated  on  the  railroad  from  Nashville  to  Decatur, 
which  was  considerably  injured  by  the  raiders, 
numbering  nearly  7000,  who  immediately  moved 
against  Pulaski,  seventy-five  miles  south  of  Nash- 
ville. To  this  point  Rousseau  advanced  and  offered 
battle,  which  Forrest  declined,  moving  eastward  to 
attack  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad, 
which  Rousseau  took  measures  to  guard  by  moving 
his  army  to  Tullahoma.  There  Forrest  again  avoid- 
ed battle,  returning  westward  to  complete  his  work 
on  the  other  road.  In  the  mean  time  the  Tennes- 
see was  rising,  and  Sherman  had  dispatched  Gen- 
eral Thomas  to  attend  to  Forrest,  who  now  retraced 
his  route  across  the  swollen  river. 

On  the  19th  of  September  Hood  began  to  move 
his  army  from  the  Macon  to  the  West  Point  Rail- 
road. This  was  but  preliminary  to  another  move- 
ment which  he  soon  afterward  made,  cutting  loose 
from  his  communications,  crossing  the  Chattahoo- 
chee, and  interposing  his  army  between  General 
Sherman  and  Chattanooga.  He  followed  very  much 
the  same  route  which  Sherman  had  taken  in  ap- 
proaching Atlanta.  Crossing  the  Chattahoochee 
October  2,  he  moved  on  Dallas.  Sherman  had  to 
build  new  bridges  over  the  Chattahoochee  before  he 
could  follow  the  enemy ; his  preparations  were  com- 
pleted by  the  4th,  and  he  then  crossed  the  greater 
portion  of  his  army,  leaving  a small  garrison  at  At- 
lanta. General  Corse,  with  the  Fourth  Division  of 
the  Fifteenth  Corps  had  been  sent  to  Rome.  As 
soon  as  Sherman  knew  that  Hood  was  moving  on 
Dallas,  and  that  Allatoona  would  be  attacked,  he 
ordered  Corse  to  the  latter  place.  Here  a million 


and  a half  of  rations  had  been  stored.  French’s 
Division  of  Stewart’s  Corps  was  sent  to  attack  the 
position.  By  the  6th  Sherman  had  reached  Kenc- 
saw  with  his  main  column.  He  was  jiot  in  time, 
however,  to  reach  Allatoona  before  it  had  been  at- 
tacked and  the  battle  decided,  though  he  witnessed 
the  conflict  from  Kenesaw.  The  position  was  suc- 
cessfully held  by  Corse,  who  lost  700  out  of  about  ' 
1700.  The  Confederate  loss  was  200  killed  and  over 
1000  wounded  and  prisoners.  The  enemy  had  taken 
Big  Shanty  and  AckwOrth,  south  of  Allatoona,  and 
destroyed  a few  miles  of  the  road.  Upon  Sherman's 
arrival  on  his  flank  and  rear,  however,  Hood  began 
to  retreat  toward  the  southwest. 

For  many  months  past  considerable  numbers  of 
Confederates  have  been  collected  in  Canada  and  the 
adjacent  British  Provinces,  who  have  formed  several 
plots  for  raids  upon  our  Northern  borders.  A num- 
ber of  these  have  been  frustrated  by  the  action  of 
the  British  authorities,  and  by  information  furnish- 
ed by  them.  But  two,  at  least,  have  been  carried 
into  partial  effect.  A few  weeks  ago  a party  or- 
ganized in  Canada  crossed  to  the  American  side, 
and  captured  two  small  steamers  on  Lake  Erie, 
which  wore  burned,  the  actual  perpetrators  making 
their  escape  into  Canada.  A more  daring  enter- 
prise was  undertaken  during  October  in  Vermont 
About  the  10th  a considerable  number  of  strangers 
were  observed  at  the  hotels  in  the  village  of  St. 
Albans,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  Canada  line. 
Their  numbers  gradually  increased,  but  as  there 
appeared  to  be  no  connection  between  these  per- 
sons, no  special  attention  was  excited.  On  the  19th 
these  strangers  began  a sudden  onslaught.  A part 
of  them  rushed  to  each  of  the  three  banks,  pre- 
sented pistols,  overpowered  the  officers,  and  plun- 
dered the  contents  of  the  safes,  amounting  to  a 
large  sum.  This  accomplished,  they  rushed  into  the 
streets,  firing  at  the  passers-by,  killing  and  wound- 
ing several.  A portion  of  them  hurried  to  the  liv- 
ery and  other  stables  and  seized  horses,  upon  which 
the  whole  gang  w-erc  soon  mounted  and  on  their 
way  back  to  Canada.  The  whole  affair  lasted  only 
^afr  an  hour;  and  the  citizens  were  so  completely 
taken  by  surprise  that  no  immediate  resistance  was 
offered.  Parties  were,  however,  soon  started  in 
pursuit,  following  the  marauders  into  Canada,  where 
a number  of  them  were  captured,  the  Canadian  au- 
thorities aiding. 

For  some  time  a project  of  a consolidated  Govern- 
ment over  and  union  between  the  British  posses- 
sions in  North  America  has  been  entertained,  wdth 
the  approval  of  the  Home  Government.  A Con- 
vention of  delegates  from  the  several  provinces,  to 
consider  this  question,  was  convened  at  Quebec  on 
the  10th  of  October;  and  a general  plan  w'as  sub- 
sequently agreed  upon.  Its  leading  features  are 
that  the  chief  powers  of  the  Government  will  be 
committed  to  the  Central  legislative  body.  This 
will  consist  of  two  Houses.  The  Upper,  composed 
of  76  meml>er8,  to  be  selected  by  the  Crown  from 
the  members  of  the  existing  provincial  Upper 
Houses.  Of  these,  Upper  and  Low'cr  Canada  are 
to  have  24  each,  Nova  Scotia  11,  New  Brunswick 
10,  Newfoundland  4,  Prince  Edward’s  Island  3. 

In  the  Lower  House  the  Representatives  are  to  be 
apportioned  periodically  according  to  population. 

It  was  left  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  decide 
whether  the  Governor-General  should  be  elected  or 
appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  question  of  the  adop- 
tion of  this  plan  is  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
existing  Provincial  Parliaments,  not  to  the  people 
of  the  Provinces. 
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IT  was  a strange  chance  which  rolled  the  Easy 
Chair,  the  other  evening,  into  an  opera-house. 
It  was  strange,  because  in  the  midst  of  a terrible 
war,  involving  such  vital  interests  to  the  country 
and  to  every  citizen,  it  seems  as  if  the  popular  mind 
and  heart  must  be  too  tensely  strung  to  permit  such 
diversion  of  attention  as  an  opera.  But  there  it  was, 
exactly  as  it  used  to  be.  There  were  the  bright 
rows  of  pretty  women  and  men  ; the  white  and  ftn- 
ciful  opera-cloaks — the  gay  rich  dresses — the  float- 
ing ribbons — the  marvelous  chevelure s — the  pearl- 
gray,  the  dove,  and  “tan”  gloves,  holding  the  jew- 
eled fans  and  the  beautiful  bouquets — the  smile,  the 
sparkle,  the  grace,  the  superb  and  irresistible  dan- 
dyism that  we  all  know  so  well  in  the  days  of  golden 
youth — they  were  all  there,  and  the  warm  atmos- 
phere was  sweet  with  the  thick  odor  of  heliotrope, 
the  very  scent  of  haute  societi L 

The  house  was  full : the  opera  was  “ Faust,”  and 
by  one  of  the  exquisite  felicities  of  the  stage,  the 
hero,  a mild,  ineffective  gentleman  sang  his  ditties 
and  passionate  bursts  in  Italian,  while  the  poor 
Gretchen  vowed  and  rouladed  in  the  German  tongue. 
Certainly  nothing  is  more  comical  than  the  careful 
gravity  with  which  people  of  the  highest  civiliza- 
tion look  on  at  the  absurd  incongruities  of  the  stage. 
After  the  polyglot  love-making,  Gretchen  goes  up 
steps  and  enters  a house.  Presently  she  opens  a 
window  at  which  she  evidently  could  not  appear  as 
she  does  breast  high,  without  having  her  feet  in  the 
cellar.  The  Italian  Faust  rushes,  ascends  three  steps 
leading  to  the  window,  which  could  not  by  any  pos- 
sibility appropriately  be  found  there,  and  reclines 
bis  head  upon  the  bosom  of  the  fond  maid.  We  all 
look  on  and  applaud  with  “ sensation.”  We  ought 
all  to  insist  that  ladies  in  the  play  shall  stand  upon 
the  floor,  and  that  the  floor  in  a stately  mansion  shall 
not  be  two  feet  below  the  front  door-sill.  We  ought 
to  demand,  further,  that  Faust  shall  woo  Gretchen 
in  their  mother  tongue;  but  we,  the  ludicrous  pub- 
lic, who  snarl  at  the  carpenter  and  shoemaker,  if 
the  fitness  of  things  is  not  observed ; we,  the  shrewd 
critics,  who  pillory  the  luckless  painter  who  dresses 
a gentleman  of  the  Restoration  in  the  ruff  of  James 
First’s  court,  gaze  calmly  on  at  the  most  unnecessary 
and  ridiculous  anachronisms  and  impossibilities,  and 
smite  our  perfumed  gloves  in  approbation.  It  is  no 
excuse  to  say  that  the  whole  thing  is  absurd ; that 
people  do  not  carry  on  the  business  of  life  in  song, 
nor  expire  in  recitative.  That  is  true,  but  even 
fairy  tales  have  their  consistency.  Every  part  is 
adapted  to  every  other,  and,  in  the  key,  the  whole  is 
harmonious.  Hermann,  for  instance,  the  basso, 
who  sang  Mephistophiles,  would  have  been  quite 
perfect  if  he  had  only  remembered  this.  But  he 
forgot  that  Mephisto  is  a sly  and  subtle  devil.  He 
caricatured  him.  He  made  him  a buffoon  and  re- 
pulsive. Such  extravagance  could  not  have  im- 
posed upon  Faust  or  Martha ; yet  we  all  agreed  that 
it  was  very  fine,  and  amiably  applauded  what  no 
opera-goer  of  sense  could  seriously  approve. 

You  see  it  is  clear  that  the  strangeness  of  the 
scene  and  the  circumstances  of  the  time  had  made 
the  Easy  Chair  hypercritical,  perhaps.  But  no ; it 
was  only  that  there  comes  a time  in  theatre-going 
w hen  the  boxes  are  more  interesting  than  the  stage. 
The  mimic  life  fades  before  the  real.  In  the  midst 
of  the  finest  phrases  of  the  impassioned  Herr  Faust, 
what  if  your  truant  eyes  stray  across  the  parquette 
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and  see  a slight  pale  figure,  and  recognize  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  daring  Generals,  whose  dashing 
assaults  upon  the  enemy’s  works  carrieddismay  and 
victory  day  after  day?  Herr  Faust  t%ls  on,  but 
you  see  the  sombre  field,  and  the  desperate  battle, 
and  the  glorious  cause.  Gretchen  musically  sighs, 
but  you  see  the  brave  boys  lying  where  they  fell — 
you  hear  the  deep  sullen  roar  of  the  cannonade— you 
catch  far  away  through  the  tumult  of  war  the  fierce 
shout  of  victor}'.  And  there  sits  the  slight  pale 
figure  with  eyes  languidly  fixed  upon  the  stage ; his 
heart  musing  upon  other  scenes;  himself  the  un- 
conscious hero  of  a living  drama. 

Or,  if  you  choose  to  lift  your  eyes,  you  see  that 
woman  with  the  sweet  fair  face,  composed,  not  sad, 
turned  with  placid  interest  toward  the  loves  of 
Gretchen  and  Faust.  She  sees  the  eager  delight  of 
the  meeting ; she  hears  the  ardent  vow ; she  knows 
the  rapture  of  the  embrace.  With  placid  interest 
she  watches  all — she,  and  the  sedate  husband  by  her 
side.  And  yet  when  her  eyes  wander  it  is  to  see 
that  man  in  the  parquette  below  her  on  the  other 
side,  who  between  the  acts  rises  with  the  rest  and 
surveys  the  house,  and  looks  at  her  as  at  all  the 
others.  At  this  distance  you  can  not  say  if  any 
softer  color  steals  into  that  placid  face ; you  can  not 
tell  if  his  survey  lingers  longer  upon  her  than  upon 
the  rest.  Yet  she  was  Gretchen  once,  and  he  was 
Faust.  There  is  no  moonlight  romance,  no  garden 
ecstasy,  poorly  feigned  upon  the  stage,  that  is  not 
burned  with  eternal  fire  into  their  memories.  Night 
after  night  they  come.  They  do  not  especially  like 
this  music.  They  are  not  infatuated  with  these 
singers.  They  have  seats  for  the  season  ; she  with 
her  husband,  he  in  the  chairs  by  the  orchestra. 

She  has  a pleasant  home  and  sweet  children  and  a 
kind  mate,  and  is  not  unhappy.  lie  is  at  ease  in 
his  fortunes,  and  content.  They  do  not  come  here 
that  they  may  sec  each  other.  They  meet  else- 
where as  all  acquaintances  meet.  They  cherish  no 
morbid  repining,  no  sentimental  regret.  But  every 
night  there  is  an  opera,  and  the  theme  of  every 
opera  is  love ; and  once,  ah ! once,  she  was  Gretchen 
and  he  was  Faust. 

Do  you  see?  These  are  three  out  of  the  three 
thousand.  There  is  nothing  to  mark  them  from  the 
rest.  Look  at  them  all,  and  remember  that  all  have 
their  history ; and  that  it  is  known,  as  this  one  is,  to 
some  other  old  Easy  Chair,  sitting  in  the  parquette 
and  spying  round  the  house.  “All  the  world’s  a 
stage,  and  men  and  women  merely  players.”  Is  it 
quite  so?  Are  these  players?  The  young* pale 
General  there,  the  placid  woman,  the  man  in  the 
orchestra  stall,  have  they  been  playing  only  ? There 
are  scars  upon  that  young  soldier’s  flesh;  in  the 
most  secret  drawer  of  that  woman's  home  there  is  a 
dry,  yellow  flower ; the  man  in  the  orchestra  stall 
could  show  you  a tress  of  golden  hair.  If  they  are 
players,  who  is  in  earnest  ? 

Ix  these  bright  autumn  days  we  have  been  see- 
ing and  sharing,  all  of  us,  the  most  imposing  spec- 
tacle that  history  offers.  A great  nation,  torn  by 
civil  w'ar,  goes  quietly  to  thp  polls  and  casts  the  bal- 
lot which  is  to  determine  its  destiny.  There  have 
been  threats  and  rumors  and  suspicions.  Evil-dis- 
posed journals,  desiring  what  they  dare  not  coun- 
sel, have  insinuated  the  inevitability  of  tumult  and 
vital  disorder.  But  all  such  incitements,  while  they 
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may,  and  often  do  load,  as  they  are  intended,  to  I 
riots  and  mobs,  are  not  likely  to  lead  to  more, 
simply  because  they  always  have  the  French  Revo- 
lution in  mind,  while  Americans  are  not  French- 
men, nor  the  year  1864  in  America  what  1793  was  in 
France. 

The  most  solemn  humbug  that  does  duty  as  a 
profound  historical  reflection  is,  that  history  repeats 
itself.  History  does  no  such  thing.  History  af- 
fords no  illustration  of  this  most  pompous  and  ab- 
surd remark.  Neither  French,  English,  nor  Amer- 
ican history  repeats  itself,  nor  that  of  Greece,  or  In- 
dia, or  Rome.  Because  there  have  always  been 
civil  wars  in  every  form  of  society,  to  say  that  our 
war  shows  that  our  republic  is  a failure,  or  that  it 
merely  repeats  the  story  of  other  republics,  is  as 
conspicuous  folly  as  to  say  that  Mr.  Lincoln  repeats 
Aristides,  or  General  M‘Clellan  Alcibiades.  They 
are  all  of  them  men,  and  men  of  different  qualities; 
they  are  men  with  certain  resemblances,  also,  but 
the  time,  the  country,  the  circumstances,  make 
them  entirely  different  men. 

Charles  First  lost  his  head  in  a revolution  in  En- 
gland : Louis  Sixteenth  in  a revolution  in  France. 
But  because  these  two  facts  are  similar,  was  the 
French  Revolution  a repetition  of  that  o ' ;land? 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  as  different  as  the  coun- 
tries and  the  characters  of  the  people — as  different 
as  an  Independent  from  a sans-culotte — as  different 
as  Oliver  Cromwell  from  Robespierre. 

So  the  reasoning  which  assumes  that  the  only 
party  sure  of  safety  in  a civil  war  is  the  middle 
party,  is  equally  fallacious.  The  Presbyterians  were 
the  middle  party  of  the  English  rebellion  of  1695. 
The  Girondists  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1793. 
But  they  were  both  of  them  parties  which  did  not 
understand  the  movements  in  which  they  were  en- 
veloped, and  therefore  could  not  control  them.  A 
civil  war  is  a contest  between  two  fervent  tenden- 
cies, and  one  or  the  other  inevitably  colors  the  final 
event.  There  may  be  reactions  as  there  were  in 
England,  and  as  there  have  been  in  France.  But 
the  supreme  royal  prerogative  was  lost  forever  in 
England  in  the  civil  war.  The  Cavaliers,  that  is 
to  say,  were  ultimately  defeated;  and  the  King  by 
the  grace  of  God  disappeared  forever  from  France 
in  the  following  century. 

The  master  passions  of  human  nature  are  indeed 
always  the  same ; but  they  are  affected  by  the  con- 
ditions of  civilization.  And  it  is  exactly  because 
civilization  is  never  stationary,  but  always  progress- 
ive, that  history  neither  does  nor  can  repeat  itself. 
A reign  of  terror,  for  instance,  is  inconceivable  in 
the  free  States  of  this  country  for  two  reasons: 
first,  because  the  general  intelligence  and  national 
character,  which  is  not  Celtic,  forbid  it;  and,  sec- 
ond, because  experience  shows  it  to  have  been  im- 
practicable. It  has  been  really  tried  and  fuiled. 
The  spirit  which  generated  the  rebellion  would  have 
produced  terrorism,  had  it  been  possible ; but  it 
could  not. 

Of  course  riots  and  bloody  trouble  are  always  pos- 
sible in  great  heterogeneous  communities  like  ours. 
The  Catholic  riots  in  Philadelphia  some  years  ago; 
the  draft  riots  in  New  York  last  year,  like  the  Gor- 
don riots  in  Ixmdon  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
are  illustrations  of  the  .way  in  w hich  popular  rage 
vents  itself.  And  yet  in  all  these  cases  it  is  not 
what  are  called  u the  people,”  but  the  leaders  who 
are  truly  guilty.  It  is  those  who  inflame  the  pas- 
sions of  ignorance,  who,  under  cover  of  warnings 
from  history,  endeavor  to  incite  mobs  and  to  create  ; 


\ disorder,  it  is  these — newspapers  and  orators — who 
are  truly  guilty,  and  whom  a just  and  generous  peo- 
ple will  hold  pilloried  in  their  eternal  scorn. 

However  bright,  it  has  been  a cold  and  cruel 
autumn,  and  the  old  discussion  of  the  Indian  Sum- 
mer has  not  failed.  There  are  men  to  be  found,  ap- 
parently in  full  mental  health,  who  assert  and  tena- 
ciously maintain  that  the  rich  yellow  days  of  Octo- 
ber are  the  Indian  Summer.  Deluded  by  the  ten- 
der warmth  and  soft  haze,  they  feel  a spring  of  emo- 
tion responsive  to  something  peculiar  and  lovely  in 
the  season,  and  heedlessly  declare  that  it  is  the  ex- 
quisite moment  of  the  jrear  which  typifies  the  sweet 
regrets  of  age,  and  which  we  call  the  Indian  Sum- 
mer. 

But  they  forget  that  the  French  call  the  same 
season  the  Summer  of  St.  Martin,  and  that  Martin- 
mas is  in  early  November.  Nor  have  they  proba- 
bly heard  Daniel  Webster  discuss  the  subject.  But 
when  the  Easy  Chair  was  a mere  foot-stool  it  remem- 
bers seeing  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  come  to  a coun- 
try town  in  New  England  to  conduct  a famous  cause 
in  the  court,  in  company  with  Rufus  Choate.  It 
was  in  the  autumn,  and  tlio  little  town  was  agog 
with  the  presence  of  the  great  man.  He  staid  at 
the  house  of  a worthy  citizen,  and  every  day  there 
arrived  from  the  city  baskets  of  gorgeous  flowers 
and  magnificent  fruits,  little  compliments  that  he 
paid  the  hostess.  There  was  an  Oriental  profusion 
in  his  gratitude,  a kind  of  sublime  recklessness, 
which  was  characteristic  of  him.  Nor  was  it  un- 
pleasant until  it  was  considered  with  reference  to 
the  possibility  of  somebody’s  suffering  at  last  for  his 
grand  bounty.  Webster  spent  like  a monarch,  but 
he  had  not  a monarch’s  revenues.  And  in  the  con- 
templation of  all  such  careers,  where  the  men  them- 
selves seem  to  be  of  the  most  truly  generous  mould, 
as  in  the  case  of  Sheridan,  it  is  not  possible  to  for- 
get the  poor  woman  or  poor  man,  who  can  ill  bear 
it,  ajnd  upon  whom  the  loss  must  finally  fall.  The 
rich  and  noble  gifts  of  that  autumn  week  were  doubt- 
less paid  for  by  somebody,  so  that  we  need  waste  no 
sympathy  but  indulge  our  fullest  admiration  of  the 
lordly  style  in  which  the  presents  came. 

But  such  had  been  the  adulation  offered  him  that 
Mr.  Webster  always  moved  and  spoke  as  he  looked, 
like  an  acknowledged  king  of  men.  What  dun 
could  dare  the  latent  lightnings  of  his  eve?  There 
was  a great  deal  of  morose  remark  at  the  pecuniary 
assistance  he  received  from  friends.  But  in  itself*, 
if  he  were  man  of  character  enough  to  control  him- 
self, that  was  not  wrong.  The  admirers  of  so  con- 
spicuous a leader  delight  always  to  show  their  ad- 
miration. The  British  people  give  peerages  and 
estates.  Marlborough  receives  Blenheim,  Nelson  is 
made  a baron.  The  funds  that  were  privately  sub- 
scribed for  Mr.  Webster  were  only  our  way  of  doing 
the  same  thing.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he 
viewed  them,  nor  need  any  one  else,  as  retainers. 
They  came  from  men  who  sympathized  with  him 
after  his  mind  was  made  up  on  great  public  ques- 
tions. 

But  wc  were  speaking  of  the  Indian  Summer. 

In  that  autumn  week  he  talked  a great  deal  of 
many  subjects,  showing  a pleasant  knowledge  of 
them,  and  the  hearty  interest  in  them  which  be- 
longed to  a warm,  large,  full-blooded  nature.  Web- 
ster was  one  of  the  men  in  whom  there  is  a great 
deal  of  human  nature.  There  was  nothing  mean  or 
1 thin  in  his  enjoyment.  His  delight  in  certain  as- 
pects and  conditions  of  nature  was  unquestionable. 
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IIo  u loved”  fishing  and  chowder  with  a generous 
love.  He  breathed  the  fresh  air  with  the  eagerness 
of  a boy.  He  knew  birds,  although  rather  as  game ; 
and  beasts  and  fishes.  There  was  much  of  the  tough, 
breezy,  New  Hampshire  granite  in  his  composition, 
and  it  never  disappeared. 

Thus  he  knew  all  the  theories  of  the  Indian  Sum- 
mer and  many  of  the  traditions.  His  own  convic- 
tion was  that  the  season  took  its  name  from  the 
camp-fires  of  the  Indians  hunting.  The  early  set- 
tlers were  forced  to  some  plain  explanation,  and 
they  were  satisfied  with  that.  The  name  was  pleas- 
ant and  peculiar,  and  so  grew  into  easy  use.  As 
yet  Evangeline  was  not.  If  it  had  been,  Daniel 
W ebster,  in  his  round,  ponderous  voice,  would  have 
rolled  out  the  beautiful  lines : 

u Then  followed  that  beautiful  season. 
Called  by  the  pious  Acadian  peasants  the  Summer  of  All- 
Saints  ! 

Filled  was  the  air  with  a dreamy  and  magical  light; 
and  the  landscape 

Lay  as  if  new  created  in  all  the  freshness  of  childhood. 
Peace  seemed  to  reign  upon  earth,  and  the  restless  heart 
of  the  ocean 

Was  for  a moment  consoled.  All  sounds  were  in  har- 
mony blended. 

Voices  of  children  at  play,  the  crowing  of  cocks  In  the 
farm-yards, 

'Whir  of  wings  in  the  drowsy  air,  and  the  ooolng  of 
pigeons. 

All  were  subdued  and  low  as  the  murmurs  of  love,  and 
the  great  sun 

Looked  with  the  eye  of  love  through  the  golden  vapors 
around  him ; 

While  arrayed  in  its  robes  of  russet  and  scarlet  and 
yellow, 

Bright  with  the  sheen  of  the  dew,  each  glittering  tree 
of  the  forest 

Flashed  like  the  plane-tree  the  Persian  adorned  with 
mantles  and  jewels/’ 


A famous  English  author,  who  began  to  write 
seventy  years  ago,  before  Scott,  Byron,  Campbell, 
and  Southey,  has  just  died  in  Florence.  The  au- 
thor of  the  “Imaginary  Conversations,”  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  will  always  hold  a place  in  En- 
glish literature  both  for  the  vigor  of  his  thought, 
the  nervous  purity  of  his  style,  and  the  ardor  of  his 
imagination.  Fiery  is  the  word  for  Landor.  After 
he  was  eighty  years  old  he  was  found  guilty  of  a 
libel  upon  a lady,  his  neighbor,  and  sentenced  to 
pay  a thousand  pounds  damages.  Instantly  he 
spurned  the  soil  of  England  with  his  flying  feet, 
and  hastened  back  to  the  olive  groves  of  Fiesole, 
where  so  many  of  his  years  had  been  passed ; and 
there,  on  the  17th  of  September,  nearly  ninety 
years  old,  the  fiery  old  man  died. 

No  one  who  ever  personally  met  him — which  was 
not  the  good  fortune  of  this  Easy  Chair — will  ever 
forget  him.  Indeed  the  impression  he  made  upon 
those  who  saw  much  of  him  was  so  profound  that  it 
vivified  all  their  stories  of  him,<feo  that  the  listener 
seemed  both  to  see  and  hear  him.  Rich,  gifted, 
of  the  most  various,  accurate,  and  profound  schol- 
arship, boundlessly  wayward  and  imperious,  he 
flashed  and  stormed  through  a life,  the  circum- 
stances of  which  were  tranquil  and  retired. 

He  went  to  Oxford  as  a boy ; chose  a literary 
life,  supported  by  an  income  granted  by  his  father; 
went  to  Paris,  and,  upon  his  father’s  death,  sold  a 
large  part  of  the  landed  estate  that  bad  been  in  the 
Landor  family  for  seven  hundred  years,  and  with- 
drew to  the  Continent.  Jn  1808  he  raised  a troop 
of  volunteers  and  joined  the  Spanish  patriots  against 
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Napoleon.  When  King  Ferdinand  was  restored, 
and  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  retired  to  Fiesole, 
near  Florence,  and  passed  the  most  of  his  life  there. 
It  was  during  his  Italian  residence  that  he  wrote 
most  of  his  works,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  “Imag- 
inary Conversations  of  Literary  Men  and  States- 
men.” But  he  wrote  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life ; 
his  latest  work  being  “ The  last  Fruit  off  an  old 
Tree.” 

Landor  was  a republican  of  the  school  of  Alger- 
non Sidney.  His  liberal  sympathies  were  always 
ardent  if  not  always  wise ; and  to  find  the  second 
volume  of  his  most  daintj*  and  exquisite  “Pericles 
and  Aspasia”  dedicated  to  General  Jackson  produces 
an  emotion  like  that  of  hearing  the  same  doughty 
personage  dubbed  LL.D.  by  Harvard  University. 
It  is  thus  that  Landor  apostrophizes  Jackson : 

44  How  rare  the  eight,  how  grand  1 
Behold  the  golden  scales  of  Justice  stand 
Self-balanced  in  a mailed  hand! 

Following  the  calm  Deliverer  of  Mankind, 

In  thee  again  we  find 
This  spectacle  renew’d. 

Glory  although  there  be 
To  leave  thy  country  free, 

Glory  had  re&cht  not  there  her  plenitude. 

■- w _ every  eou  of  Afric  soill 

Ye  worn  and  weary,  hoist  the  sail! 

For  your  own  glebes  and  garners  toil 
With  easy  plow  and  lightsome  flail: 

A father’s  home  ye  never  knew, 

A father’s  home  your  sons  shall  have  from  you.” 

The  five  volumes  of  the  “ Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions” were  also  dedicated  to  political  heroes.  The 
first  to  Major-General  Stopford,  Adjutant-General  in 
the  army  of  Colombia.  The  second  to  the  Spanish 
patriot.  General  Espoz  y Mina.  The  third  to  Bolivar 
the  Liberator.  The  fourth  to  General  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  and  the  fifth  to  the  Earl  of  Guildford,  who 
founded  a University  in  the  Ionian  islands.  Yet 
with  all  this  enthusiasm  for  liberals  in  politics 
Landor  was,  it  is  said,  faithful  in  his  friendship  for 
Louis  Napoleon  to  the  last.  An  irascible,  imperi- 
ous, brilliant,  accomplished  man,  with  a trained 
mind  and  untrained  character,  he  fascinated  old  and 
young,  and  will  be  always  a favorite  author  with 
those  who  like  him  at  all.  Doubtless  elaborate 
justice  will  be  done  to  his  remarkable  powers  by 
the  British  Reviews. 


<£ititnr’0  Snuon. 

ANOTHER  new  volume  of  the  Monthly  opens 
with  the  Number  you  are  reading  now.  In 
spite  of  war  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  bright- 
est the  Drawer  has  ever  had.  The  camp  and  the 
field,  the  ship  and  the  shore,  have  all  sent  their  hu- 
mors here,  and  we  have  told  them  to  our  friends  the 
land  over.  And  has  it  not  been  a cheery  spot  in  the 
waste  and  fret  and  sadness  that  such  times  bring, 
when  you  have  sat  down  of  an  evening  and  looked 
for  a little  while  on  the  bright  side  of  things?  Not 
a word  has  been  in  the  Drawer  to  give  pain  to  any 
living  soul ; that  is  saying  much  for  the  Drawer, 
and  let  him  dispute  it  who  can. 

How  many  lonely  hours  it  has  helped  away ! 
IIow  many  social  hours  it  has  gladdened  in  the 
home-circle,  with  wife  and  children  laughing  gayly 
over  the  pleasant  things  that  come  out  when  the 
Drawer  is  opened ! 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


It  would  be  hard  to  say  how  many.  But  the 
Publishers  wish  the  Drawer  readers  to  know  that 
the  circulation  of  the  Magazine  was  greater  the 
last  year  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  within  the 
last  four  years.  And  it  is  growing  all  the  time  as 
the  area  of  freedom,  intelligence,  civilization,  and 
order  extends  under  the  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

Long  may  it  wave ! and  may  the  Draw  er  ever  be 
the  peculiar  institution  of  the  National  Magazine ! 

Now  is  the  very  month  to  subscribe  for  Harper's 
Monthly , and  to  form  clubs ; the  terms  are  stated  on 
the  cover  of  this  Number,  which  you  would  do  well 
to  read  as  soon  as  you  have  finished  the  Drawer. 

The  author  of  the  spirited  poem,  “The  Bay 
Fight,”  in  a former  part  of  this  Number,  sends  the 
following  by  way  of  note : 

u No  one  can  be  better  aware  than  the  writer  of  these 
verses  of  their  many  defect®,  considered  artistically  or  con- 
ventionally. Any  merit  they  may  have  is  photographic, 
the  piece  having  been  written  mostly  on  board  ship,  di- 
rectly after  the  action,  and  even  some  little  during  the 
continuance  of  it,  interlined  with  more  formal  and  tech- 
nical notes.  It  is  difficult  for  any  words  to  do  justice  to 
the  splendid  qualities  displayed  by  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Ilart/ord.  Her  gun-deck,  during  the  height  of  the 
action,  was  a scene  of  the  most  terrible  and  magnificent 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  men,  nothing  dismayed  by 
the  slaughter  in  their  midst,  fought  with  a brilliant  clan 
and  fury  that  only  required  proper  direction;  and  the 
officers  displayed  that  tempered  coolness  and  enthusiasm 
which  best  presides  over  victory. 

“The  fortitude  and  heroism  of  the  wounded  and  dying 
were  wonderful.  It  may  seem  incredible,  but  it  is  true, 
that  men  dreadfully  mutilated  and  wounded  to  the  death 
shared  in  the  exultation  of  their  comrades,  and  tried  to 
Join  the  cheering,  and  said,  4 Thank  God  if  4 Now  I can 
die !’  and  the  like.  During  the  long  and  terrible  hours  of 
anguish  and  waiting  for  amputation  which  succeeded  the 
fight,  I did  not  hear  a single  cry  or  groan;  only  some- 
times— and  very  rarely — a slight  moaning. 

“ By  those  guns,  and  on  that  dismal  berth-deck,  soaked 
with  blood,  died  heroes — nameless  except  on  the  ship's- 
roll— as  true  and  valiant  as  any  who  live  in  history.  Let 
us  bo  just  in  this  matter.  The  officer,  besides  duty  and  love 
of  country,  has  a hundred  incentives — as  honor,  promo- 
tion, pay,  social  and  professional  position— which  should 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  otherwise  than  well. 
Poor  Jack,  with  little  enough  of  the  latter,  fights  as  well 
and  dies  as  bravely.  I know  no  more  touching  sight  than 
to  see  him,  with  his  hard  hands  and  his  bare  feet al- 

lowed, this  once,  on  the  sacred  quarter-deck— lying  cold 
and  white  on  the  planks  he  defended  so  nobly ! And  here 
I cun  not  but  remember,  with  high  respect,  the  admira- 
ble skill,  the  patience,  kindness,  and  efficiency  of  our  med- 
ical corps:  of  Fleet-Surgeon  Palmer,  Doctors  Lanbdale, 
Giuson,  and  Commons,  and  one  or  two  volunteers  from 
other  vessels.  It  is  an  honor  to  have  known  such  men. 

44  That  I have  not  recorded  the  many  scenes  of  valor, 
heroism,  and  endurance  which  occurred  on  the  other  ships 
is  simply  because  I did  not  witness  them  personally.  If 
all  worthy  of  mention  had  been  told,  this  piece  would  have 
expanded  into  Bomothlng,  in  length  at  least,  very  like  an 
epic.’* 

Some  time  since  a very  large  Irishman  came  into 
the  Paterson  post-office  and  addressed  the  postmas- 
ter with : 

“ Is  there  any  litthers  for  me,  sure  ?” 

“ What  is  your  name?”  inquired  the  official. 

“Oh,  bedad,  that’s  no  matther.  Is  there  any 
thing  for  me  ?” 

“But  what  is  your  name?  I must  know  that 
first” 

“That’s  none  of  your  business!  It’s  a litther 
I’m  afther,  and  not  for  to  be  telling  my  name.” 

After  6ome  trouble  and  explanation  he  gave  bis 


name  as  Michael  Flaunigan,  but  on  looking  over 
the  letters  none  were  found  for  Flannig&n.  The 
Irishman  started  for  the  door,  and  on  reaching  the 
steps  was  heard  to  say,  “ Och,  be  jabers,  und  didn’t 
I fool  the  feller  good !” 

lie  had  given  a false  name,  and  gone  off  without 
seeing  how  he  had  fooled  himselt  Very  Irish  that 

The  two  following  are  from  the  camp  of  the  For- 
tieth Regiment  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  stationed 
near  Memphis,  Tennessee ; 

Old  Governor  II , of  G , L— — County, 

Wisconsin,  has  already  figured  in  vour  pages. 
Many  are  the  laughable  stories  told  of  him.  I re- 
member seeing  him  once  in  a state  of  mind  usually 
called  wrath.  The  circumstances  were  as  follows : 
The  Governor,  returning  home  from  a tour  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  put  up  for  the  night  at 
a hotel  in  the  flourishing  and  beautiful  village  of 
Princeton,  situated  on  the  Fox  River.  The  next 
morning,  after  arriving  at  home,  lie  discovered  that 
he  had  left  his  trunk  at  the  hotel,  twenty  miles 
away.  He  just  then  saw  one  of  his  neighbors  going 
to  Princeton,  and  in  his  most  pompous  style  re- 
quested him  “to  call  at  the  hotel  and  see  if  there 
was  not  a little  truuk  there  belonging  to  him.” 
“ Yes,  with  pleasure,”  replied  the  kind  and  obliging 
neighbor.  When  ready  to  return  he  found  his  wag- 
on  heavily  loaded ; the  trunk  proved  to  be  a large 
and  well-filled  traveling  trunk,  quite  heavy,  and  it 
wras  quite  certain,  on  the  principle  of  antecedent 
probabilities,  that  he  would  never  get  a cent  for  his 
trouble ; so,  seeing  that  it  was  safe  at  the  hotel,  he 
drove  home.  As  he  approached  the  residence  of 
the  Governor,  the  latter  went  out  and  opened  the 
gate,  expecting  the  trunk  w'ould  be  taken  in  and 
left  at  the  door.  The  farmer  told  him  he  wras  not 
coming  in.  “But,”  says  the  Governor,  “did  you 
not  get  my  trunk?”  “No;  you  didn’t  ask  me  to 
get  it.”  “Did  not?  What  would  you  call  it  I 
asked  you?”  thundered  the  exasperated  Governor. 
“ Whv,  vou  asked  mo  to  look  and  see  if  it  was  there. 
I did  so,  and  you  will  find  it  safe  there  any  day  by 
just  driving  over  to  Princeton.  Good-day,  Gov- 
ernor, good-day !” 

Suffice  it  to  say  the  Governor  didn’t  ask  that 
neighbor  to  do  any  more  errands  for  him. 


I was  much  amused  at  one  of  the  orders  given 
the  other  morning  as  the  “sick  call”  was  sounded, 
and  the  hearty  disgust  exhibited  by  one  of  the  sur- 
geons who  happened  to  be  within  hearing  distance. 
Said  the  sergeant,  “ Fall  in,  you  sick  men  ; fall  in, 
and  go  up  to  the  hospital  and  get  your  regular  pris- 
on!” 

The  Thirty-sixth  Illinois  Volunteers  furnishes 
the  next : 

After  we  had  flanked  Johnston’s  army  from  Dal- 
las, it  was,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  the  for- 
tune of  the  First  Brigade— Sheridan’s  old  Division — 
to  be  left  behind  the  army  a few  days,  as  a guard 
for  an  ambulance  train.  One  da}r  tw  o of  our  men — 
one  of  them  Jack  Tyrrell,  Commissary  of  our  Bri- 
gade— went  out  to  take  a bath  beyond  and  in  sight 
of  our  picket  line,  in  a small  bayou,  which  temerity 
was  observed  by  some  of  Ferguson’s  cavalry  hover- 
ing in  the  vicinity,  who  detached  two  inen,  armed 
with  sabres  and  carbines,  to  bring  them  in.  Being 
without  arms  they  wrcre  surprised,  and  started  off, 
en  deshabille , in  the  very  face  of  the  pickets,  who 
dared  not  fire  for  fear  of  injuring  the  prisoners. 
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Each  rebel  started  in  a different  direction  with  his 
charge.  After  going  a short  distance  Tyrrell 
dodged  to  one  side,  exposing  his  captor  to  our 
pickets,  who  gave  him  a volley  but  missed,  on 
which  the  Johnny,  out  of  spite,  returned  the  shot; 
when  Tyrrell,  taking  advantage  of  his  empty  car- 
bine, sprang  and  caught  him  by  his  abundant 
whiskers  and  dragged  him  from  his  horse.  Here 
a short  struggle  ensued,  in  which  the  u Chivalry” 
had  to  give  way  to  Northern  muscle,  although  they 
were  both  good  types  of  their  countries,  and  John- 
ny, minus  his  gun  and  sabre,  was  marched  to  the 
picket  lines  bv  his  escort,  who  guided  him  by  walk- 
ing behind  him  with  one  hand  in  each  side  of  his 
whiskers.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  he  was  received 
by  the  pickets  with  considerable  merriment. 

The  bther  reb,  on  seeing  his  comrade’s  fate,  and 
hearing  the  whirr  of  a few'  random  shots,  fled,  and 
left  his  charge  to  come  back  at  his  will. 


The  gravity  of  military  orders  does  not  often 
admit  of  the  use  of  elaborate  rhetorical  figures. 
The  following,  however,  appears  to  be  an  excep- 
tion; and  because  it  is  a veritable  order,  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  a place  in  the  Ed- 
itor’s Drawer.  The  Fourth  of  July  bird  “ain’t 
dead  yet 

HEAD-QUARTERS  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

Columbus,  Kentucky,  July  2,  1864. 
General  Orders  No.  41. 

Independence  day,  recurring,  finds  the  independent 
portion  of  our  people  dealing  with  their  perpetual  ene- 
mies, the  would-be  owners  of  mankind,  as  our  forefathers 
did. 

For  the  glory  of  the  day,  for  primitive  and  present  suc- 
cess as  well  as  that  we  mean  to  achieve,  let  the  laws  of 
chemistry  utter  nature’s  loudest  peal  of  joy  and  determ- 
ination. 

On  the  ensuing  anniversary  the  customary  salute  of  34 
guns  will  be  fired  from  every  post  in  the  District. 

By  order  of  Brig.-Gen.  II.  Prince. 

Geo.  S.  Russell,  Capk  and  A A A.  Genl. 


One  of  the  Drawer’s  army  correspondents  sends 
the  three  following : 

In  passing  the  quarters  of  a Colonel  of  a hundred 
days’  regiment  we  saw  a sentry  pacing  his  “ beat” 
in  front  of  said  quarters ; he  wras  a noble  fellow, 
well-clothed,  tall,  and  an  intelligent-looking  man. 
We  remarked  to  a companion  that  a regiment  of 
such  soldiers  would  be  of  some  service  to  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  expiration  of  three  hundred  days,  if 
properly  drilled  in  the  mean  time;  and  just  as  we 
had  finished  the  remark  the  sentry  leaves  his  beat, 
goes  to  the  opening  of  the  tent,  and  calls  out,  “John, 
give  me  a chew  of  tobacco!”  Whereat  there  ap- 
peared at  the  entrance  a person  with  eagles  on  the 
shoulders,  and  gave  the  sentry  the  required  chew. 


On  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  hundred  days*  regi- 
ments at  Point  of  Rocks,  Virginia,  several  of  the 
men  came  over  to  our  regiment,  which  was  biv- 
ouacked near  their  camp,  and  w'anted  to  purchase 
some  butter.  “Why,”  said  they,  “we  han’t  had 
no  butter  these  three  days!”  The  laugh  that  rang 
out  from  throats  that  had  not  tasted  butter  for  near- 
ly three  years  can  better  be  imagined  than  described. 


Some  years  ago,  in  the  early  settlement  of  South- 
west Missouri,  the  merchants  of  the  village  of  S 

were  annoyed  considerably  by  a German  shop- 
keeper, on  one  of  the  principal  corners,  selling  ar- 
ticles at  a much  less  price  than  his  fellow-trades- 


men. They  bore  it  for  a while,  but  soon  “ Dutchy” 
had  a large  and  increasing  custom ; and  the  others, 
finding  their  custom  on  the  decrease,  began  to  cre- 
ate the  impression  that  “ Dutchy”  got  his  goods  and 
wares  unfairly.  He  seemed  to  care  nothing  for  the 
insinuations,  but  kept  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way, 
until  one  day  a merchant  met  him  on  the  street  in 
a crowd,  and  insinuated  that  “ Dutchy”  must  have 
got  his  goods  very  cheap ; whereupon  ho  burst  out 
with, 

“ I has  partners  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
St.  Louis,  vot  steals  mine  goots ! Can  you  get  ’em 
scheaper  as  dat,  say  ?” 

He  was  never  troubled  about  underselling  again. 

A few  years  ago  there  was  a great  furor  in 
Northwestern  Illinois  concerning  Berkshire  porkers. 

Two  farmers,  neighbors,  near  C , invested  fifty 

dollars  each,  and  procured  a couple  of  very  fine 
specimens,  with  the  intention  of  raising  many  oth- 
ers, but  unfortunately  the  hogs  were  both  attacked 
with  a malady  of  wffiich  they  were  not  likely  to  re- 
cover. One  of  the  fanners,  who  was  familiarly 
known  as  Jim,  had  heard  that  arsenic  administered 
in  small  doses  would  cure  his  costly  animal.  So, 
purchasing  an  ounce,  he  administered  it,  but  lo ! his 
hog  died  very  suddenly.  In  a day  or  two  the  other 
happened  in  the  drug  shop,  and  was  speaking  of  his 
hog,  and  complaining  of  its  malady,  when  the  clerk 
remarked  that  Jim  had  bought  arsenic  for  his  hog, 
but  he  did  not  remember  what  quantity.  At  that 
moment,  seeing  him  outside,  he  called  the  other’s 
attention.  He  rushed  out,  and  up  to  Jim,  shouting, 

“Hullo,  Jim!  how  much  arsenic  did  you  give 
your  hog?” 

“An  ounce !”  answered  Jim,  and  went  on. 

A few  days  afterward  the  two  met,  and  the  pur- 
chaser of  arsenic  saluted  the  former  with, 

“ Say,  Jim ! that  arsenic  I gave  my  hog  killed  it.” 

“ So  it  did  mine!”  answered  Jim. 


Froa  Paducah,  Kentucky,  the  Drawer  gets  the 
following : 

On  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  near  the  Ten- 
nessee line,  there  lived  a merchant  who  also  kept 
the  post-office,  and  of  an  evening  his  store  would  be 
full  of  his  customers,  eager  to  hear  him  read  the 
news.  While  reading  the  paper  to  them  one  even- 
ing he  came  to  a paragraph  as  follows : 

“Owing  to  the  largo  number  of  emigrants  iraveling 
Westward,  com  will  probably  command  a very  high  price. *’ 

One  old  gentleman  at  this  point  interrupted  him, 
and  wanted  to  know  what  emigrant  meant.  The 
merchant  stopped  reading,  and  after  studying  for 
some  time,  answered,  “ Well,  my  friend,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I don’t  know,  but  I believe  they  are  an 
animal  somewhere  between  a ’possum  and  a coon — 
any  how,  they’re  death  on  corn!” 

A Pennsylvania  correspondent  furnishes  us  with 
the  following  incident,  which  transpired  under  his 
nose: 

In  the  quiet  little  town  of  C there  lived  an 

eccentric  old  genius  by  the  name  of  S , who  was 

noted  for  his  many  peculiarities  and  gross  mutila- 
tion of  the  English  language  in  general.  On  one 
occasion,  wrhen  the  village  was  crowded  with  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  county  (a  political  gathering, 
perhaps),  the  old  man  was  busily  serving  those  that 
came  from  a distance,  and  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated at  the  hotels,  with  pies,  cakes,  etc.,  which  he 
peddled  through  town  in  an  old  wagon,  much  to 
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their  joy  and  satisfaction.  While  driving  up  street, 
and  attempting  to  “turn  a corner,1’  he  accidentally 
upset,  scattering  the  “pizon  things”  in  every  imag- 
inable direction.  The  town  at  that  period  reveled 
in  a superabundance  of  hogs,  and  a goodly  number 
being  near  by  rushed  for  the  wagon,  and  com- 
menced making  fearful  destruction  among  the  deli- 
cacies. The  old  man,  paralyzed  w'ith  fright,  ran 
down  street  with  uplifted  hands,  crying,  44  Insist- 
ance!  insistance!  Every  pie  with  a pig  in  its 
mouth,  and  the  fence  running  round  the  corner !” 


shall  always  keep  it  as  a memento  of  the  hospitali- 
ty and  kindness  }rou  have  shown  me.  I shall  long 
remember  you — and  your  beautiful  town,  let  it  no 
longer  be  called  Humbug ; it  is  indeed  a misnomer, 
as  I hold  in  my  hand  unmistakable  evidence  of  that 
fuct.  * 

Dodge  took  his  precious  specimen  to  Yreka,  and 
upon  exhibiting  it  to  some  of  his  friends  there  (and 
tilling  from  whose  hands  he  received  it),  was  grave- 
ly advised  to  sell  out  his  interest  in  that  lead  at  tho 
earliest  opportunity. 


H had  a large,  ugly,  yellow,  big-headed, 

half-starved  dog,  which  no  amount  of  food  at  homo 
would  half  fill  up  and  it  became  necessary  that 
something  shoultrbe  done  to 44  feed”  him.  Accord- 
ingly II , with  the  dog  close  at  his  heels,  went 

to  market,  marched  up  to  a butcher’s  stall,  and 
taking  up  a nice  large  beef-steak  held  it  up  just  in 
the  dog’s  reach,  and,  apparently  examining  it,  asked 
the  price  of  such  a 44  steak  as  that.”  The  dog,  won- 
dering at  his  master’s  unusual  generosity,  and  not 
wanting  to  be  behind-hand  in  his  part  of  the  per- 
formance, grabbed  the  steak  and  ran.  II , of , 

course,  looked  after  him  in  perfect  astonishment, 
while  the  infuriated  butcher  yelled,  44  Who  ish  dat 
dog?  Mishter,  I vish,  ven  you  looks  at  my  meat, 

you  no  holds  it  up  so  dogsh  can  shteal  it !”  II 

felt  very  sorry,  and  didn’t  own  4 4 dat  dog11  till  he 
got  out  of  the  angry  butcher's  sight. 


Ossian  E.  Dodge — every  body  knows  Dodge, 
notwithstanding  he  has  always  boasted  that  he  never 
was 44  steamboated” — has  at  last  had  an  opportunity 
to  “invest.”  Lately  traveling  on  a professional 
tour  through  Northern  California,  ho  visited  a small 
mining  camp  in  Siskiyow  County,  called  Humbug, 
where  dwells  a practical  joker,  enjoying  the  dignity 
of  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  generally 
known  as  Judge  Durand.  In  this  auriferous  re- 
gion quartz  excitements  have  become  almost  daily 
occurrences,  and  the  result  is,  Humbug  quartz  leads 
have  obtained  quite  a notoriety. 

The  44  Judge”  and  the  4‘  boys”  having  heard  of 
Dodge’s  joking  proclivities,  determined  to  catch 
him,  if  possible,  and  for  that  purpose  procured  a 
specimen  of  quartz  rock  containing  a large  amount 
of  mica,  which,  to  the  uninitiated,  had  every  appear- 
ance of  pure  gold.  On  his  arrival  the  Judge  was 
introduced  to  him,  and  soon  after  the  subject  of 
quartz  and  quartz  mining  came  up.  The  Judge 
stated  that  ho  was  himself  interested  in  quartz  oper- 
ations, and  further,  that  he  and  his  partner  had  that 
very  day  struck  what  they  believed  to  be  the  rich- 
est lead  on  the  creek  ; and  thereupon  produced  and 
exhibited  to  Dodge  and  the  by-standers  a specimen 
taken  from  the  lead.  The  boys,  being  posted,  sud- 
denly became  excited,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house 
to  stake  off  claims,  while  the  Judge  blustered  and 
threatened  to  shoot  any  man  who  jumped  his  claim. 
Dodge  desired  to  become  the  possessor  of  so  rich  a 
specimen,  but  the  Judge  told  him  that  he  would  first 
have  to  consult  his  partner.  Thus  matters  remain- 
ed until  the  next  morning,  when  Dodge  getting  into 
his  buggy  to  leave,  the  Judge  approached  him  bear- 
ing the  coveted  specimen,  which  he  presented  in  be- 
half of  the  bo3’s,  who  were  highly  pleased  with  his 
concert,  accompanied  with  a neat  little  speech. 
Dodge  then  rose  up  in  his  buggy,  took  off  his  hat, 
and  replied  in  this  manner : 

“Gentlemen  of  Humbug,  for  this  magnificent 
gift  words  can  not  express  my  heart-felt  thanks:  I 


The  same  correspondent  sends  ns  a court  item : 

At  a late  term  of  the  District  Court  held  in  this 
county,  in  a certain  case  then  pending,  a subpoena 
duces  tecum  was  issued  for  one  Green.  The  clerk 
had  wTitten  the  words  44  Duces  Tecum”  therein,  and 
delivered  the  same  to  a deputy-sheriff,  who  after- 
ward returned  it,  stating  that  ho  had  subpoenaed 
Green,  but  couldn’t  find  that  other  fellow,  Duces 
Tecum ; didn’t  know  where  he  lived,  and  nobody 
could  tell  him ! 


Our  44  darling  Lillie,”  of  three  years,  while  try- 
ing to  get  on  her  stockings  one  day,  discovered  a 
few*  hairs  on  her  legs,  when  she  exclaimed,  “Mo- 
ther, I think  I shall  be  an  angel  soon,  the  feathers 
are  beginning  to  grow !” 


Our  regiment  (Twenty-fifth  Indiana)  having  re- 
enlisted, after  enjoying  their  veteran  furlough  at 
home,  were  ordered  to  Decatur,  Alabama,  wTtere  we 
were  joined  by  the  detachment  of  boys  who  did  not 
re-enlist,  and  who  are  distinguished  from  the  veter- 
ans by  the  name  of  44  Rounders.”  Soon  after  one 
of  the  men  w*as  brought  before  the  Colonel  for  some 
misdemeanor.  The  Colonel,  who,  by-the-wray,  is 
noted  for  his  ready  means  of  disposing  of  such  of- 
fenders, asked  him  if  he  was  a Rounder.  The  of- 
fender answered  in  the  negative.  “ Then,”*said  the 
Colonel,  44 1 will  make  you  one.  Just  walk  round 
that  stump  about  two  hours.” 


From  a valued  correspondent  in  Germany  w’c 
have  several  very  amusing  stories,  which  are  all 
the  better  for  being  told  in  a tongue  which  is  not 
the  writer's  vernacular.  But  he  shall  tell  them  in 
his  own  w’av : 

Some  time  ago  a French  juggler,  who  had  for  a 
whole  week  entertained  the  inhabitants  of  a small 
German  town,  and  had  astonished  the  natives  with 
his  amazing  and  numberless  sleights,  w’ns  at  once, 
as  it  seemed,  completely  discountenanced  and  beat 
down  by  an  announcement  which  was  circulated 
through  the  town  to  the  effect  that  seven  Indian 
brothers  would  exhibit  the  following  feats:  The 
youngest,  with  a lighted  candle  in  each  hand,  would 
jump  down  the  throat  of  his  senior  brother,  who, 
also  armed  with  two  candles,  would  jump  down  the 
throat  of  the  next,  and  so  on  till  there  was  only  one 
left ; and  this  was  to  make  an  end  of  all  by  jumping 
into  his  own  throat ! The  performance  was  to  take 
place  at  the  usual  hour,  at  the  same  hotel,  and  in 
the  same  hall  in  which  the  French  conjuror  llad, 
wdth  so  much  success,  exhibited  his  ow’ii  feats ; and 
he  himself  came  in  as  a common  spectator,  openly 
confessing  that  the  announced  tour  de  force  was  en- 
tirely beyond  his  powder  of  conception,  and  he  was 
curious  to  witness  it,  to  sec  whether  he  could  make 
out  the  artifice  of  it.  The  price  of  the  places  had 
been  raised  double  of  usual ; however,  the  hall  was 
early  crow’ded.  The  spectators  had  been  waiting  a 
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long  time,  and  were  growing  impatient,  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  seven  Indians  had  disappeared ; 
whether  they  had  swallowed  one  another  no  one 
could  say ; but  they  were  nowhere  to  be  found,  and 
the  money  received  had  disappeared  with  them. 
The  disappointment  was  great  and  general,  as  may 
easily  be  imagined,  but  soon  gave  place  to  a differ- 
ent feeling.  The  disappointed  crowd,  who  had  swal- 
lowed the  hoax,  seemed  determined  to  vent  their 
spleen  on  the  benches  and  furniture;  when  the 
French  conjuror,  who  was  #nong  them,  kindly  of- 
fered to  entertain  them  gratis  for  that  evening,  to 
thank  them  for  their  former  favors.  The  offer  was 
gratefully  accepted ; the  evening  was  spent  agreea- 
bly, and  the  disappointment  almost  forgotten.  The 
French  conjuror  went  away  the  next  morning,  and 
it  was  only  w hen  ho  was  gone  that  the  good  people 
*wcre  informed,  through  him,  that  he  had  reserved 
them  his  very  best  trick  for  the  last. 

An  officer  of  very  small  stature  but  very  hasty 
temper  was  one  day  vehemently  scolding  at  the  first 
soldier  of  his  company,  a man  of  uncommon  size. 
The  soldier  for  some  time  endured  patiently  and 
even  unconcernedly  the  storm  of  vituperations  ris- 
ing up  to  him  from  his  diminutive  chief.  Finding, 
however,  that,  instead  of  abating,  the  rage  of  his 
officer  went  on  increasing,  he  quietly  said  to  his 
next  man,  “ John,  go  and  fetch  him  a stool ; I be- 
lieve he  wants  to  give  me  a box  on  tjie  ear.” 


A simple  bumpkin  came  into  a grocers  shop  in 
a village  of  Germany,  where  lie  was  well  known  for 
his  simplicity,  just  as  the  shopkeeper  was  measur- 
ing a piut  of  olive-oil  for  a customer,  who  immedi- 
ately went  away  with  it. 

“What  sort  of  stuff  is  that  you  have  just  been 
measuring  there,  Mr.  G ?"  asked  he. 

“What!  Johnny,  don’t  you  know?  Why,  you 
foolish  fellow,  that  is  Champagne  wine.” 

“Ah ! is  it?  I didn’t  think  Champagne  was  so.” 

“ Do  you  like  Champagne,  Johnny  ?” 

“ I’m  sure  I don’t  know,  Sir ; I never  drank  any 
in  my  life.” 

“ Will  you  have  a glass  of  it  ?” 

“ Oh ! thank  you ; you  are  very  kind.” 

The  grocer  filled  a large  tumbler  with  oil  and 
gave  it  to  him.  He  drank  it. 

“ Well,  how  do  you  like  it,  Johnny  ?” 

“Why,  I believe  it  is  very  good;  indeed  I do; 
but  I think  it  is  a little  too  rich  for  poor  people  only 
used  to  plain  living.” 


An  Irishman  was  standing  on  the  border  of  a 
copse  with  an  old,  rusty,  broken  piece  of  a firelock 
in  his  hands,  and  his  eyes  most  intently  and  insidi- 
ously fixed  on  a particular  spot.  A neighbor  of  his 
happening  to  pass  there  asked  him  what  he  was 
about 

“ Hush !”  said  Pat ; “ a rabbit  is  coming  out  there 
presently,  and  I’ll  pepper  it,  I tell  you.” 

“What!  pepper  it  with  that  tiling!  why,  you 
fool,  your  gun  is  quite  out  of  order ! and,  be  Jabers, 
it  has  not  even  got  a cock,  I see !” 

“ Pst ! my  darling,  the  rabbit  don’t  know  that !” 


There  are  a good  many  concerns  just  like  the 
one  shown  np  by  our  Drawer  correspondent : 

About  thirty  years  ago  a family  of  some  four 
brothers  were  engaged  in  business  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Their  name  was  Lockwood.  They  were  chiefly 
distinguished  for  their  skill  in  getting  into  debt  and 
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their  adroitness  in  avoiding  payment.  Debts  were 
usually  contracted  in  the  name  of  one  or  two  of  the 
family,  and  when  payment  was  urged  the  property 
would  be  claimed  by  the  others.  In  this  manner 
their  business  was  conducted  for  a long  time  suc- 
cessfully, upon  the  principle  of  permutation  of  num- 
bers. 

It  so  happened  that  the  landlord  of  the  principal 
and  only  tavern  of  the  village  w'as  recently  elected 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and,  having  once  personally 
suffered  from  the  legerdemain  of  the  Ldlkwoods, 
said  he  could  fix  them.  A creditor  came  with  a 
claim  for  collection.  The  squire  took  it,  docket- 
ed tho  case,  and  issued  his  summons  against  the 
“Lockwood  concarn;”  rendered  judgment  and  is- 
sued execution  against  the  “ Lockwood  concarn,” 
directing  the  constable  to  levy  on  any  thing  he 
could  find  belonging  to  any  of  them.  The  consta- 
ble accordingly  levied  on  a horse  found  in  the  pos- 
session of  John  Lockwood,  sold  it,  and  paid  the 
debt.  John  Lockwood  was  a one-horse  lawyer  him- 
self, in  addition  to  his  connection  with  the  rest  of 
them,  and  feeling  deeply  aggrieved  carried  the  case 
on  error  to  the  Common  Pleas,  and  finally  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  case  was  ultimately  disposed  of  by  tho  late 
Judge  Pease,  who  was  distinguished  as  well  for  his 
appreciation  of  the  ludicrous  as  for  his  judicial  learn- 
ing and  abilities.  He  stopped  at  the  hotel  of  the 
aforesaid  Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  Justice,  feeling 
a deep  interest  in  his  own  decision,  had  a long  in- 
terne w with  the  Judge  in  his  room,  showing  him 
his  docket  and  explaining  the  tricks  of  the  Lock- 
woods  and  the  difficulties  of  their  creditors. 

The  next  morning  after  court  convened  the  case 
was  called.  John  Lockwood  responded  for  plaint- 
iff in  error. 

“For  whom  do  you  appear?”  inquired  Judge 
Pease. 

“ I appear  in  my  own  behalf,  your  Honor.” 

“ You  do  not  then  appear  for  plaintiff  in  error?” 
inquired  the  Judge. 

“Well,  no — yes — that  is,  I appear  for  myself. 
My  name  is  John  Lockwood.  I am  the  party  in- 
jured by  the  judgment.  My  horse  was  taken  by 
execution  in  the  case,  and  I ask  for  a reversal  of 
the  judgment.”  He  was  proceeding  to  argue  the 
case  when  the  Judge  cut  tho  matter  short  by  re- 
marking, 

“Your  name  does  not  appear  as  a party  in  the 
case.  Your  name  is  John  Lockwood.  This  judg- 
ment is  against  ‘ the  Lockwood  concern.’  No  one 
but  a party  to  the  record  can  complain  of  it.  The 
Court  will  affirm  the  judgment.” 

So  at  least  one  debt  was  collected  against  this 
mysterious  firm  by  a master-piece  of  jurisprudence. 

A few  years  later  another  incident  occurred  at 
the  same  place  in  the  line  of  the  law. 

Sam  Penniwell  was  celebrated  for  never  failing 
to  collect  a claim  intrusted  to  his  care  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  was  elected  constable,  and  soon  after  en- 
tering upon  tho  duties  of  his  office  received  an  exe- 
cution against  tho  keeper  of  a small  tavern  in  a 
village  near  Norwalk.  It  so  happened  that  thi9 
tavern-keeper  was  never  known  to  pay  a debt  on 
honor  or  on  execution.  lie  was  in  fact  irresponsi- 
ble, and  had  forj'ears  smiled  on  constables  who  had 
executions  against  him.  When  Penniwell  -went 
for  him  it  was  putting  Hercules  to  his  task.  This 
new  constable  went  with  his  execution  on  an  even- 
ing when  a ball  w'as  in  progress  at  the  tavern  of 
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cock- tail  is  to  the  ocean  itself.  There  was  fright- 
ful times  right  ferninet  me,  with  houses  and  trees 
tumbling  each  over  the  other,  and  dozens  of  dead 
people  going  by  every  minute,  all  crying  out  for 
help,  and  not  one  of  us  could  do  ’em  any  good !” 

Captain  Cutler  returned  to  Santa  F6  convinced 
that  the  Cherry  Creek  flood  had  been  an  awful  af- 
fair. 


said  landlord.  In  the  midst  of  the  dance  Penni- 
well  appeared,  writ  in  hand,  and  proclaimed  that 
by  virtue  of  said  execution  ho  levied  on  that  ball. 
He  stationed  himself  at  the  door  and  commenced 
receiving  the  bills  from  the  dancers,  to  which  the 
musicians  as  well  as  the  landlord  stoutly  objected, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a partnership  enterprise, 
and  that  the  musicians  were  to  get  their  pay  from 
the  dancers,  according  to  the  number  of  “couples” 
present.  The  constable  held  on  to  his  levy,  saying 
he  was  b&und  to  have  the  landlord’s  interest  in  the 
ball,  at  the  same  time  quieting  the  musicians  by 
assuring  them  that  he  would  not  interfere  with 
their  rights.  How  he  did  it  is  best  shown  by  bis 
return,  which  is  a model  of  brevity.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

u Received  the  within  writ  on  the  date  thereof.  I pro- 
ceeded to  the  premises  of  eald  defendant  and  levied  on 
one  hall,  subject  to  the  fiddler*'  lien.  Debt  and  costs 
made  in  full.  This  writ  is  therefore  returned  fully  satis- 
fied. S.  Penjuwell,  Constable." 


F^om  Colorado  we  have  the  two  that  follow : 

Golden  City  is  the  capital  of  our  young  and  pros- 
perous Territory,  where  the  Legislature  meets  and 
promptly  adjourns  to  Denver,  which  is  somewhat 
larger  and  more  densely  populated.  Hon.  W.  A. 
H.  Loveland,  who,  by-the-way,  is  one  of  nature’s 
noblemen,  resides  here,  owns  the  store,  built  a big 
road,  runs  for  the  Legislature  with  a certainty  of 
success  which  is  astonishing  to  all  opposition,  and 
is  the  father  of  two  pretty  fast  boys,  aged  severally 
about  five  and  a half  and  eight  years.  The  youn- 
gest of  these  inherits  his  sire’s  yame,  and  is  called 
Billy  for  short.  Last  year  the  family  returned  “ to 
the  States,”  and  all  except  the  father  wintered  at 
Brighton,  Illinois.  Now  be  it  remembered  these 
youths,  the  two  boys,  were  quite  young  when  they 
came  here ; churches  here  are  less  numerous  than 
preachers ; and,  moreover,  it  is  no  fool  of  an  under- 
taking to  bring  up  a child  in  the  way  he  should  go 
in  a new  mining  country.  At  Brighton  the  watch- 
ful mother  proposed  to  turn  over  a new  leaf  and 
take  her  boys  to  a real  church.  Accordingly  they 
were  taken  out  on  the  first  Sabbath.  The  house 
was  full.  The  usual  services  gone  through  with, 
then  came  the  sermon,  which  was  quite  lengthy, 
and  caused  Billy  to  become  very  uneasy,  and  clam- 
ber about  upon  the  pew.  Finally  the  sermon  end- 
ed, and  then  came  a hymn,  and  after  that  a prayer 
and  benediction,  which  proved  too  much  for  little 
Billy,  who,  perched  on  the  top  of  the  pew,  called 
out  in  a voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the 
house,  “ Mother,  what  in  the  world’s  coming  next?” 


Professor  Goldrick,  local  editor  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  in  Denver,  is  a talented  gentleman 
of  Hibernian  extraction,  whoso  powers  of  descrip- 
tion are  so  ample  as  frequently  to  amount  to  hy- 
perbole. Last  May,  when  Denver  was  inundated 
by  the  great  Cherry  Creek  deluge,  the  Professor 
was  on  hand  to  witness  the  great  calamity  and  fur- 
nish the  press  with  an  account  of  its  horrors.  Some 
few  days  after  a gentleman  from  Santa  F6,  a mem- 
ber of  General  Carlton's  stafF,  cainc  to  Denver  on 
business,  and  strolled  out  with  Goldrick  to  see  for 
himself  if  things  had  been  so  terrible  as  the  pub- 
lished account  stated.  While  walking  along  the 
margin  of  the  furious  current  the  Professor  said : 

44  Oh,  Sir,  you  never  beheld  the  like  of  it ! The 
Niagara,  either  above  or  below  the  falls,  is  no  more 
to  it  than  the  glass  of  water  one  takes  after  his  gin 


The  following  extract  from  the  London  Weekly 
Times  of  September  25^  a melancholy  example  of 
the  effects  of  permitting  children  to  play  with  fire- 
arms. The  precocious  infant  who  died  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  minutes  only  adds  another  to  the  already 
extensive  list  of  deaths  from  similar  causes : 

41  The  coroner  having  briefly  addressed  the  jury 
on  their  melancholy  duty,  and  pointed  out  to  them 
what  he  considered  was  the  verdict  they  should  re- 
turn, the  jury  unanimously  recorded  their  verdict 
that  the  deceased  died  from  the  accidental  discharge 
of  his  own  gun,  after  living  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
They  also  appended  an  expression  of  sympathy  for 
the  family  of  the  deceased  in  their  bereavement, 
which  was  a loss  to  both  his  family  and  to  the 
whole  country.” 


A Jewish  reader  of  the  Drawer,  who  sells  jew- 
elry, writes  to  us : * 

Dear  Drawer, — I see  that  you  have  contribu- 
tions in  your  Drawer  from  all  sorts  of  people,  and 
have  even  lately  had  one  from  a druggist.  But  I 
have  seen  44  nary  a one”  yet  from  a W'atch-maker, 
and  I glory  in  being  the  first  of  that  honest  species 
of  mechanics  to  send  you  some  good  ones. 

Some  of  the  soldiers  in  and  about  Memphis  have 
been  rather  taken  in  by  some  of  the  not  over-scru- 
pulous store-keepers  in  that  city,  and,  as  a neces- 
sary conclusion,  have  set  the  majority  of  them  down 
as  a parcel  of  swindling  Jews.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, have  rather  mixed  notions  as  to  w'hat  sort  of 
a being  constitutes  a Jew.  I keep  a jewelry  store 
in  Memphis,  and  have  much  dealing  with  soldiers. 
Few  of  those  that  I have  come  in  contact  with  have 
ever  discovered  the  fact  of  my  being  a Jew.  A 
captain  who  pretends  to  have  great  faith  in  me 
came  to  my  store  some  time  ago,  and  begged  me  to 
go  with  him  and  look  at  a certain  gold  chain  which 
he  wanted  to  purchase,  and  which  the  little  44  Irish 
Jew”  around  the  comer  kept  for  sale.  “You  know,  ” 
said  he,  44 1 can’t  believe  what  that  Irish  Jew  tells 
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A little  girl  who  made  very  frequent  use  of  the 
word  guess  was  one  day  reproved  for  it  by  her  teach- 
er. 44  Don’t  say  guess,  Mary,”  said  Miss ; “say 

presume Presently  afterward  one  of  Mary’s  little 
mates  coming  up  to  her  remarked, 

14 1 think  your  capo  is  very  pretty,  and  my  mo- 
ther wants  your  mother  to  lend  her  the  pattern,  be- 
cause she  is  going  to  make  me  one  like  it.” 

“My  mother  has  no  pattern,”  was  the  prompt 
reply ; “ she  cut  it  by  presume.™ 


One  of  the  hardy  sons  of  the  Far  West  sends  the 
following : 

Our  town  boasts  of  a painter  who  lately  brought 
a hill  “for  work  done”  to  a customer  of  his.  He, 
on  looking  over  the  bill,  found  one  item  stating 
three  coats  of  paint  on  doors,  and  knowing  no  door 
in  his  house  had  received  three  coats  of  paint,  asked 
our  painter  to  explain ; who  did  so  by  stating  that 
two  coats  on  outside  and  one  inside  made  the  three 
coats  of  paint ! 
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mo,  and  I wish  you  would  go  with  mo  and  look  at 
the  chain,  and  tell  me  whether  it  is  good  gold  or 
not.”  The  idea  of  mistaking  poor  Paddy — who,  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  goes  to  the  44 praste ” as  reg- 
ularly as  he  goes  to  his  meals — for  a Jew,  and  then 
coming  to  me,  a Jew,  with  the  above  request,  had 
something  so  ridiculous  in  it,  that  I experienced 
hard  w ork  in  keeping  ray  risibles  down.  I told  my 
friend  the  captain,  however,  that  he  was  quite 
right — that  Irish  Jews  w'ere  least  of  any  to  be  trust- 
ed. I went  with  him,  looked  at  the  chain,  and  on 
my  recommendation  ho  purchased  it. 

A chaplain  of  an  Illinois  regiment,  in  speaking  to 
me  of  two  brothers,  remarked  that  one  of  them  w'as 
a Jew,  and  a mean  man ; and 44  the  other  not  a Jew, 
and  a perfect  gentleman  !”  Some  soldiers  congre- 
gated in  my  store  the  other  day,  got  to  speaking  as 
to  the  best  way  of  discovering  whether  a man  was 
a Jew  or  not.  One  of  them  stoutly  asserted  that 
every  Dutchman  wras  a Jew.  Others  made  observa- 
tions equally  wise.  But  one  of  them  finally  capped 
the  climax  by  asserting  that  every  man  who  fell  on 
the  original  price  he  asked  for  an  article  was  a Jew  ! 

These  are  some  of  their  bulls.  But  there  is  some 
genuine  wit  among  the  boys. 

An  Irish  soldier  belonging  to  the  Seventh  Indiana 
Cavalry  brought  me  an  old  brass  watch  to  fix,  which 
looked  as  though  the  boys  had  been  playing  foot- 
ball with  it  in  camp.  It  was  well  worth  ten  dol- 
lars to  repair  it,  and  I asked  him  whether  he  wanted 
it  fixed  at  that  figure.  44  Och  and  sure  I will,”  was 
the  reply ; 14  if  you’ll  agree  to  take  the  watch  as 
part  pay  /” 

Two  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Second  Iowa  Cav- 
alry came  into  my  store  the  other  day.  One  of 
them  wanted  to  buy  a silver  lever  watch,  while  the 
other  only  meant  to  act  as  an  additional  judge.  I 
showed  them  a silver  lever  watch,  telling  them  at 
the  same  time  that  it  had  thirteen  jewels.  44  Do 
you  think,”  asked  the  would-be  purchaser  of  his 
friend,  “do  you  think  that  watch  has  thirteen  jew- 
els?” “Thirteen  jewels!”  replied  that  worthy, 
winking  hard  at  me ; 14  of  course  it  has,  and  there 
art  holes  punched  for  more  /” 


“Bat,”  our  man  of  all  work,  has  recently  come 
over,  and  one  day  I gave  him  an  ear  of  corn  to  cat. 
He  evidently  liked  it  very  much,  but  I guess  be 
was  eating  it  for  the  first  time ; for  after  he  had 
eaten  all  that  was  on  the  cob,  he  passed  it  up  to  me 
again,  and  said, 44  Will  ye  plase  put  some  more  pase 
on  my  stick!” 

Here  is  an  instance  of  remarkable  presence  of 
mind  in  a considerate  husband : 

A lady  who  had  been  traveling  during  the  past 
summer,  on  her  return  home  wrote  to  a distant 
friend  an  account  of  her  journey,  and,  among  other 
things,  of  the  following  adventure  : “I  concluded 
my  various  exploits  by  suddenly  visiting  old  Nep- 
tune’s l>cd  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Not  of  my 
own  free-will,  however.  I was  forcibly  thrown 
from  the  deck  of  the  ship,  as  w*e  were  out  on  a fish- 
ing excursion.  As  usual,  my  good-man  wras  after 
me  in  a twinkling,  and  caught  me  as  I reappeared 
on  the  surface,  and  with  prompt  assistance  from  the 
boat  I w as  fished  up  again,  a sorry  looking  specimen 
of  humanity,  but  all  sound  and  unharmed,  though 
a very  narrow  escape,”  etc. ; and  after  some  more 
matters,  she  added,  44 1 am  going  to  leave  room  for 

to  speak  for  himself.  I think  he  is  able,  as  lie 

is  now  fifty  years  old.” 


So  the  husband — the  44  good-man”— does  speak  for 
himself,  and  adds  a P.S.,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  he  says:  “Mrs. tells  me  she  has  writ- 

ten to  you  about  her  being  saved  from  being  food 
for  fishes  by  the  subscriber.  Well,  it  may  be -so, 
but  she  had  on  a great  lot  of  jewelry,  which  I 
thought  was  loorth  saving , particularly  as  gold  now 
is  pretty  high  /” 


A resident  of  California  sends  to  the  Drawer 
this  reminiscence  of  bis  youth : 

In  the  back  part  of  Massachusetts,  “among  the 
pines,”  was  a place  called  Jucketham,  a few  of  the 
inhabitants  of  which  labored  in  a furnace  in  the  vi- 
cinity, w'hile  the  balance  were  engaged  in  cutting 
down  and  carting  the  wood,  which  covered  most*  of 
the  country  around.  Any  one  possessing  a horse- 
frame  and  rickety  wagon  could  earn  a scanty  living 
by  taking  it  into  the  city  of  New  Bedford,  at  the 
rate  of  a dollar  a load,  payable  in  groceries,  the 
main  bulk  of  which,  however,  w’as  generally  carried 
home  in  a stone  jug,  alongside  of  the  sleeping  driv- 
er, who  depended  for  his  safe  but  not  speedy  arrival 
on  the  sagacity  of  the  quadruped. 

It  so  happened  that  a young  couple  of  this  sec- 
tion proposed  matrimony,  and  as  they  belonged  to 
the  aristocracy  it  seemed  imperative  that  the  thing 
should  come  off  w ith  some  eclat.  Accordingly  nu- 
merous invitations  were  issued,  and  correspond- 
ing preparations  made  for  the  important  event. 
The  house  consisted  of  two  rooms ; the  larger  one, 
having  a fire-place  and  chimney  of  rough  stones  laid 
up  in  mud  and  topped  out  with  a barrel,  w'as  to  be 
used  first  for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests  dur- 
ing the  services,  and  afterward  for  the  bridal  apart- 
ment. This  was  early  filled  by  the  assemblage, 
some  seated  upon  the  bed,  some  on  blocks  of  wood, 
(.etc.,  and  the  rest;  including  the  expectant  bride  and 
! groom,  standing  around  promiscuous- like.  The 
other  room  w'as  used  as  a bedroom  for  the  family, 
and  was  then  occupied  by  the  invalid  mother  of  the 
bride.  After  the  minister  had  properly  united  the 
pair  44  for  better  or  wTorse,”  the  refreshments  were 
passed  around.  These  consisted  of  some  New  En- 
gland rum,  which  w'as  poured  from  the  broken  spout 
of  an  earthen  tea-pot,  which  had  lost  its  handle,  into 
a wine-glass,  the  bowl  only  of  w hich  remained.  The 
bottomless  wine-glass  having  been  duly  honored  by 
the  4 4 happy  couple,”  and  circulated  from  guest  to 
guest,  the  minister  announced  that  they  would  pro- 
ceed with  the  concluding  exercises  (which,  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions  like  the  present,  consisted  of 
a 44  hem”  sung  by  the  whole  company,  followTed  by 
1 a prayer  and  benediction),  and  requested  if  any  one 
I had  any  particular  choice  in  the  selection  of  the 
hymn  that  they  would  make  it  manifest.  Upon 
this  the  old  lady  sung  out  from  the  bedroom  that 
| 44 if  there  w'as  no  special  choice,  and  the  company 
didn’t  object,  she  wished  they  would  jest  sing  a hem 
which  seemed  to  her  to  fit  exactly  this  solemn  oc- 
casion. She  couldn’t  tell  exactly  where  it  was,  but 
it  went  somehow'  €o : 

* Since  he  is  mine  and  T am  his, 

What  can  I want  beside  V ” 


Many  years  ago,  in  a pretty  little  village  in  the 
Buckeye  State,  there  was  taught,  during  the  win- 
ter, a country  school,  and  thither  flocked  the  chil- 
dren of  the  surrounding  country,  for  the  laudable 
purpose  of  getting  an  education.  The  teacher,  Mr. 
Brown,  was  a good,  hard-working,  faithful  man,  as 
many  a successful  farmer  and  business-man  of  the 
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Northwest  will  willingly  testify.  He  was  also  a 
religious  man,  and  spared  no  pains  to  inculcate  good 
morals  among  his  charge.  On  one  occasion  a little 
black-eyed,  curly-headed,  sunny-faced  girl,  some 
twelve  years  of  age,  was  detected  by  some  of  her 
companions  in  a lie,  which  being  duly  reported  to 
Mr.  Brown,  he  took  the  earliest  occasion  to  repri- 
mand and  lecture  her  upon  the  enormity  of  the  sin. 
The  little  girl  sobbed  bitterly  as  Mr.  Brown  con- 
cluded by  saying,  “ Now',  Betty,  you  have  lost  both 
your  character  and  the  respect  of  your  school-mates ; 
and  it  remains  for  you  to  confess  your  guilt,  and  to 
strive  by  your  future  conduct  to  regain  both.”  Here 
a little  carroty-headed,  white-eyed,  freckled-faced 
youngster,  who  had  got  as  far  as  Baker  in  his  well- 
thumbed  spelling-book,  and  who  had  intently  list- 
ened to  all  that  had  been  said,  unable  longer  to  con- 
tain the  information  with  which  he  was  bursting, 
rose,  and  in  a squeaking  voice  said,  “ Please,  Mis- 
ter Brown,  I think  Tom  Jones  has  found  ’em  both, 
for  I’ve  seen  him  chawing  something  all  the  morn- 
ing.” The  effect  of  this  announcement  can  be  bet- 
ter imagined  than  described.  Mr.  Browm  himself 
was  unable  to  preserve  his  dignity,  and  school  was 
dismissed  at  three  o’clock. 


The  following  lightning  story  shows  us  why  the 
telegraph  is  so  given  to  lying : 

In  a little  sea-port  on  Long  Island  Sound,  not 
many  hours  from  the  Metropolis,  resides  an  old 
coasting  skipper,  whose  marvelous  talcs  of  adven- 
ture by  sea  and  land,  if  collected  and  published, 
would  render  the  copy-right  of  Munchausen’s  trav- 
els worthless.  Here  is  a story  of  his,  for  a sample : 

“It’s  close  on  to  thirty  years  ago  that  I was  com- 
ing down  the  Sound  in  the  old  sloop  Sally ; ’twas 
summer-time,  and  the  wind  was  to  south ’ard.  All 
of  a sudden  the  wind  died  away,  llftd  it  commenced 
thick’ning  up  to  north’ard  and  west’ard.  I had  an 
idee  that  w'c  was  goin’  to  hev  a thunder  squabble, 
and  took  in  sail  and  waited  for  it.  Byme-by  here 
it  come,  feather  white,  as  fur  as  you  could  see ; and 
such  thunder  and  lightning  and  rain  as  I guess  was 
never  seen  before  in  these'  latitudes.  The  mate  was 
at  the  helm  and  I was  standing  at  the  companion- 
way,  the  lightning  striking  all  around  the  sloop, 
when,  suddenly,  after  a big  flash,  I felt  a curious 
feeling — a cold  chill,  like  I had  swrallowcd  quick- 
silver, come  over  me.  I got  down  below  as  soon 
as  I could,  and  set  down  on  the  locker,  feeling 
mighty  streaked,  I can  tell  you!  The  squall  soon 
passed  over,  and  I felt  all  right  except  an  onac- 
countable  feeling  about  my  feet,  f sung  out  for 
tho  cook,  who  pulled  off  my  boots,  and,  strange  to 
say,  although  it  is  the  truth,  I turned  out  of  each 
one  nigh  on  to  a pint  of  the  electric  fluid.” 


Our  Lulie,  a black-eyed  one  of  six,  came  into  her 
grandmother’s  room  one  day,  and  looking  up  with 
her  grave  little  face,  said,  “I’ve  been  praying  to 
God,  grandma.”  “ Well,  little  one,  for  what  did 
you  ask?”  “I’ve  been  praying  to  God,  and  I’ve 
been  telling  him  he  is  too  good ; he  gives  us  sir  days, 
and  only  keeps  one  himself ; and  I’ve  been  telling 
him  he  must  take  more.  It’s  too  much  for  us — it  is 
too  much!” 


This  comes  from  the  mouth  of  White  River,  Ar- 
kansas : 

During  the  Red  River  campaign,  last  spring, 
a New  York  regiment  of  Zouaves  was  marching 


through  Alexandria,  Louisiana.  An  old  and  prob- 
ably near-sighted  woman  coming  to  the  door,  and 
seeing  the  red-petticoated  soldiers  pass,  exclaimed, 
“ Mercy!  what  is  the  Government  coming  to,  when  it 
has  to  fetch  its  wimen  to  war  /” 


One  day,  during  a time  when  we  were  on  short 
rations,  one  of  the  messes  of  my  company  had  some- 
thing a little  extra  for  dinner;  and  going  on  the 
principle  of  “every  man  for  himself,”  it  was  not 
long  till  the  table  was  cleared.  One  of  the  boys, 
who  happened  to  be  out  at  dinner-time,  came  in  just 
as  the  rest  had  finished.  Disappointed  in  not  hav- 
ing a good  dinner,  he  commenced  growling  at  them 
for  eating  it  all  up,  and  not  saving  some  for  him. 
A little  fellow  in  the  mess  looked  up  at  him  and  said, 
“Why,  confound  it,  Bill,  can’t  you  take  a joke !” 

“ Have  you  relatives  in  the  army  ?”  asked  a Beo- 
ond  Lieutenant  of  a lady  sitting  in  the  car  seat  with 
him.  “Yes.”  “Your  husband?”  “Yes,  Sir.” 
“From  wbat  State ?”  “Illinois.”  “Illinois  [pa- 
tronizingly J has  sent  some  fine  troops,  ma’am.  Y our 
husband  wears  a strap,  I presume?”  “Yes,  Sir.” 
“Is  he  with  the  Potomac  army?”  “Yes,  Sir.” 
“ May  I inquire  his  name  ? — I am  acquainted  with 
a good  many  brother  officers  there.”  “ Certainly, 
Sir — Ulysses  S.  Grant.”  (Exit  Lieutenant  for 
smoking-car.) 


An  urchin  in  school  reading  about  a singular  gen- 
tleman, was  asked  by  the  teacher  what  the  expres- 
sion meant.  The  boy  promptly  answered,  “A  man 
that  isn't  married /” 

“Oil  City,”  as  all  know  who  ever  visited  that 
thriving  and  busy  6pot,  is  celebrated  for  the  great 
depth  of  the  mud  in  its  streets— a quantity  and 
quality  of  mud  that  baffles  description.  During 
the  past  “rainy  season”  the  mud  has  attained  a 
greater  depth  than  evir  before,  attended  with  a loss 
of  patience  and  petroleum  altogether  unexampled. 
In  view  of  this  state  of  things,  some  wag  astonished 
the  weary  pilgrims  by  affixing  to  a post  a huge 
placard  announcing  “a  fine  of  ten  dollars  for  riding 
or  driving  faster  than  a wralk  through  this  sti^et !” 


We  close  the  Drawer  with  this  one,  fresh  from 
the  army : 

Wo  w-ere  lying  near  Brandy  Station  last  winter, 
and  the  officers  of  our  staff  endeavored  to  relieve 
the  ennui  of  camp-life  by  frequent  visits  to  the  fair 
secesh  maidens  of  tho  surrounding  country.  One 
of  our  staff  became  quite  enamored  with  a young 
lady  in  Culpepper,  more  noted  for  her  secession 
ideas  than  for  her  beauty. 

On  one  of  his  visits  she  requested  the  loan  of 
some  books,  and  the  next  day  be  sent  over  a parcel 
containing,  among  other  books.  Victor  Hugq’s  “ Les 
Miserables.”  To  his  surprise  the  orderly  returned 
with  the  books,  and  a message  from  the  fair  one 
that  she  “didn’t  want  any  of  his  nasty  Yankee 
trash.” 

Not  exactly  understanding  it,  he  rode  over  in  the 
evening  to  inquire  wffiat  was  wrong.  The  young 
lady’s  eyes  hashed  as  she  demanded  to  know  how 
he  dared  to  insult  her  by  sending  her  a book  about 
“ Lee’s  Miserables.”  She  knew  that  General  Lee’s 
men  weren’t  as  well  dressed  as  the  Yankees,  but 
they  weren’t  miserable  one  bit,  and  it  was  all  a 
Yankee  falsehood  to  say  that  they  were. 
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Figure  2. — Under-Sleeves.  Figure  3.— Cap. 


THE  illustration  of  the  Ball  Dress  on  the  pre-  The  peculiarity  of  the  Home  Dress,  represented 
ceding  page  was  taken  from  a garment  of  below,  is  the  demi-jarket.  The  material  may  lie 
white  merino  with  straw-colored  passementerie ; of  any  plain  fabric,  with  ornamentation  to  suit  the 
but  the  style  is  equally  adapted  for  other  materials  taste  of  the  wearer.  The  buckle  on  the  girdle  is 
and  colors.  worn  large. 


Figure  4.— Home  Dress. 
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Our  present  driver,  who  had  taken  the  place 
of  George  (the  love-sick  swain  from  the  Monte), 
was  a discreet  Irishman,  who  had  served  for 
some  years  as  a soldier  in  Oregon.  He  was  a 
lively,  intelligent  man,  a clever  whip,  and  an 
experienced  Indian  fighter ; but,  like  all  Irish- 
men, his  judgment  was  very  precarious.  A fa- 
vorite crotchet  of  his  was  that  all  this  talk  about 
Apaches  was  “blatherskite,”  and  that  there 
“ wasn’t  a divil  of 'em  widin  a thousand  miles.” 
In  proof  of  which  he  was  willing  to  risk  his  life 
in  any  part  of  the  country  without  “a  livin’ 
sowl  besides  himself.”  Upon  entering  the  San 
Ignatio  canon,  where  we  all  considered  an  at- 
tack by  no  means  unlikely,  this  sagacious  Irish- 
man put  whip  to  the  mules,  and,  despite  my 
most  earnest  remonstrances,  continued  to  keep 
about  two  miles  ahead  of  the  escort  during  the 
entire  passage  through.  Poston,  with  equal 
sagacity,  was  scouting  the  cafion  in  search  of  a 
deer,  and  Paddy  and  I took  the  lead — he  yell- 
ing like  a devil  at  the  mules,  and  I begging  him 
not  to  run  into  a hornet’s  nest  of  red-skins. 
“ Sure,”  said  he,  “ they’d  scalp  me  the  first  any 
how.”  “ Why  so  ?”  said  I.  Paddy  smiled  and 
rubbed  the  top  of  his  head,  which  was  covered 
with  a luxuriant  growth  of  hair — “Becase,” 
he  quickly  answered,  “ I don’t  think  so  much 
as  other  gintlemcn  that's  always  writin’.” 

We  had  a number  of  experienced  hunters  in 
our  company,  who  were  famous  for  slaughtering 
game  in  California;  but  owing  either  to  some 
derangement  of  the  nerves  in  creeping  around 
the  bushes,  or  through  the  tall  grass  at  a distance 
from  camp,  they  could  not  generally  hit  a deer 
at  twenty  paces  in  Sonora.  We  were  fortunate 
enough,  however,  to  kill  a couple  just  as  we 
emerged  from  the  San  Ignatio  cafion.  I shot 
at  a great  many  myself,  and  struck  but  one, 
which  ran  faster  after  I struck  him  than  he  did 
before.  I believe  he  thought  it  was  lightning 
struck  him,  for  he  made  a thundering  noise 
jumping  through  the  bushes. 

I shall  long  remember  our  journey  through 
this  beautiful  and  picturesque  part  of  Sonora. 
If  there  is  any  thing  finer  than^the  winter  cli- 
mate, I do  not  know  where  it  is  to  be  found. 
Every  afternoon  we  camped  in  a luxuriant  bed 
of  grass,  under  some  wide-spreading  oak  or  wal- 
nut-tree ; and  it  was  a great  pleasure  to  bathe 
in  the  clear,  sparkling  stream  that  coursed 
through  the  valley.  Hunting,  bathing,  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping  formed  the  routine  of 
our  camp  life.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
grew  fat,  but  like  a hare  lost  it  all  again  in 
about  three  days.  Wood  is  abundant  in  the 
valleys.  It  was  a cheery  sight  to  see  our  little 
command  of  soldiers  seated  around  the  glowing 
camp-fires,  their  horses  picketed  close  by,  the 
fumes  of  many  a savory  mess  regaling  the  senses, 
while  song  and  joke  passed  merrily  around.  I 
did  not  wonder  that  men  should  volunteer  for 
such  service  as  this.  It  was  all  easy,  holiday 
life,  with  just  adventure  and  danger  enough  to 
give  it  zest.  I had  some  notion  of  giving  up 
civilization  altogether  myself,  and  devoting  the 


remainder  of  my  days  to  hunting  Indians  in 
Arizona. 

All  along  the  road,  wherever  we  entered  a 
town  or  village,  our  excellent  lieutenant  drew 
up  his  cavalry  in  imposing  stylo,  gave  the  na- 
tives a blast  on  the  horn,  and  performed  the 
most  skillful  and  effective  military  evolutions 
with  both  horses  and  fire-arms.  The  “blanket- 
ed thieves,”  as  Mr.  Calhoun  once  called  these 
mongrel  Mexicans,  peeped  from  behind  the  cor- 
ners of  their  wretched  adobe  huts,  and  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  pickled  cucumbers  shiver- 
ing in  their  skins.  Since  the  Crabbe  massacre 
they  entertain  a natural  dread  of  retribution. 
Couriers  were  sent  ahead  of  us,  from  village  to 
village,  informing  the  inhabitants  of  our  ap- 
proach ; and  it  was  evident  there  was  a lurking 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  notwith- 
standing our  peaceful  professions,  that  we  had 
entered  the  country  on  some  mission  of  venge- 
ance. Our  thirty  volunteers,  with  their  devil- 
may-care  bearing  and  style  of  costume,  looked 
very  much  like  a band  of  invaders. 

At  Imuriz,  the  first  town  of  any  consequence 
on  the  way,  some  little  excitement  was  occa- 
sioned by  an  incident  that  occurred  during  the 
night.  Our  horses  were  closely  picketed  in  the 
milpas,  or  corn-fields,  down  by  the  river.  Some 
time  after  dark  the  sentinels  perceived  two  men 
stealthily  approaching  on  horseback  through  the 
bushes.  It  was  thought  they  designed  stealing 
some  of  the  animals.  As  usual,  they  were 
hailed,  but  instead  of  answering  they  attempted 
to  run,  when  one  of  the  sentinels  fired.  The 
Mexicans  shouted,  4 i Mas  ariba  I Mas  ariba!" 
and  still  continued  to  run.  In  a few  minutes 
the  whole  command  was  scouring  the  bushes  in 
search  of  loose  “Greasers.”  Nothing  farther 
transpired  till  morning,  when  a suspicious-look- 
ing vagabond  called  upon  the  lieutenant  and 
complained  that,  while  hunting  cattle,  some  of 
the  men  had  fired  upon  him  and  made  a hole 
through  his  hat.  The  hat,  which  he  dolefully 
exhibited,  certainly  had  a hole  through  it  a lit- 
tle above  the  range  of  the  scalp,  but  whether 
made  by  a Minie'  ball  or  gouged  out  with  a knife 
for  purposes  of  indemnity  could  not  be  determ- 
ined. If  the  damage  was  done  by  force  of  pow- 
der and  ball,  it  was  a very  appropriate  cry  ut- 
tered by  the  Mexican — Mas  ariba — (higher)  ! 
Almost  any  body  whose  scalp  had  been  so  close- 
ly grazed  would  like  to  be  shot  at  a little  high- 
er up. 

Another  of  these  miserable  vagabonds  made 
a great  fuss  because  the  soldiers  had  burned  a 
couple  of  worthless  logs  which  they  found  on  the 
road.  He  claimed  damages  to  the  amount  of 
“ cinco  pesos.”  Upon  examination  it  turned 
out  that  he  was  one  of  a party  who  had  commit- 
ted a robbery,  and  attempted  to  assassinate  Mr. 
Pierce  (a  nephew  of  ex-President  Pierce),  at  the 
Hentzelman  Mine,  a year  ago  last  summer. 
Mr.  Pierce  had  joined  us  at  Tucson,  and  was 
now  of  our  party.  Ho  speedily  identified  the 
man,  and  informed  the  lieutenant  of  the  fact. 
Not  wishing  to  have  an y trouble,  the  lieutenant 
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ever  of  violating  it  (though,  between  ourselves, 
reader,  it  was  a little  irregular  to  enter  a foreign 
State  with  thirty  soldiers,  who  would  have  been 
delighted  to  sack*  burn,  and  destroy  any  town 
within  the  range  of  our  travels — especially  Prop, 
teras,  the  trading-post  of  the  Apaches).  The 
Prefect  professed  himself  satisfied  with  our  ex- 
planation, and  informed  us  that  he  would  see  us 
at-  Magdalena  on  the  following  day.  As  au  ex- 
cuse for  our  escort  wo  stated,  and  with  truth, 
that  the  condition  of  the  country  rendered  it 
necessary  for  our  personal  safety.  A party  of 
Americans,  of  whom  we  were  in  search,  had 
been  waylaid  and  robbed  by  the  Indians,  and 
two  of  our  countrymen  had  just  been  murdered. 
It  was  for  this  reason  we  traveled  with  such  an 
imposing  escort. 

On  the  way  down  to  Magdalena  we  passed 
through,  several  small  villages  and  roncherins 
watered  by  the  Cocospera  and  San  Ignatio  riv- 
ers. In  referring  to  rivers  it  does  not  necessa- 
rily follow  that  they  contain  water  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  Most  of  the  rivers  I have  seen 
in  Arizona  and  Sonora  contain  nothing  but  dry 
sand.  A traveler  might  perish  from  thirst  if  he 
depended  for  water  upon  the  various  rivers  and 
their  tributaries  as  laid  down  on  the  maps.  The 
Cocospera  and  San  Ignatio  combined  would 
scarcely  turn  the  wheel  of  a small  grist-mill. 
The  mills  on  these  streams  are  driven  by  horse- 
It  should  he  observed,  however,  that 


are  miserably  poor  and  lazy.  Their  cattle  have 
nearly  all  disap]>eared,  in  consequence  of  the 
frequent  raids  of  the  Apaches ; and  their  mil- 
pas,  or  holds,  formerly  cultivated  with  consider- 
able success,  have  gone  to  ruin.  Scarcely  suffi- 
cient food  to  sustain  life  is  now  produced.  Tbe 
ground  is  rich  and  the  climate  unsurpassed,  and 
with  the  rudest  cultivation  abundant  crops  of 
wheat,  make,  pomegranates,  and  oranges  might 
be  produced;  but  all  hope  for  the  future  seems 
to  have  been  crushed  out  of  these  miserable  peo- 
ple. All  day  long  they  sit  by  the  doors  of  their 
filthy  little  adobe  huts,  smoking  cigarritos  ami 
playing  cards.  I fancy  they  like  it  bettor  than 
working.  At  least  they  live  bv  idleness.  In- 
dustry would  kill  them.  When  these  mixed 
races’  are  compelled  to  work  they  sicken  and 
die. 

We  arrived  at  Magdalena  without  a fight, 
funeral,  wedding,  or  casualty  of  any  kind,  and 
were  hospitably  received  by  Don  Francisco  Gon- 
zales Torrano,  an  intelligent  merchant  from  old 
Spain,  for  some  years  past  a prominent  citizen 
of  Sooora.  Don  Francisco  lives  in  rather  com- 
fortable style,  considering  the  wretched  charac- 
ter of  the  place  and  its  surroundings.  A good 
room  with  a bedstead,  and  the  still  rarer  luxury 
of  a wash-basin,  was  kindly  allotted  to  the  prin^ 
cipalft  of  the  party.  I had  not  seen  my  face  in 
a looking-glass  for  over  two  weeks,  and  was  as- 
tonished to  recognize  in  the  rough,  sunburnt, 
and  dilapidated  individual  before  me  the  little 
that  remained  of  my  former  self.  Some  scent- 
ed soap  and  a bott  le  of  rose-water,  also  furnished 
by  our  generous  host,  brought  on  a spell  of  sen- 


power. 

this  was  a very  dry  season.  So  long  a drought 
had  not  been  known  for  many  years. 

The  inhabitants  of  Imuriz,  Terrenati,  San 
Ignatio,  and  the  smaller  villages  or  rancherias 
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tor  the  accommodation  of  American  travelers 
on  their  way  through  Sonora,  and  afforded  them 
more  assistance  in  procuring  supplies  of  imple- 
ments and  provisions  for  their  mining  operations 
than  any  man  in  the  country.  He  has  done  this 
without  profit  or  reward,  chiefly  from  the  natu- 
ral promptings  of  his  heart,  and  incidentally 
from  a liberal  and  intelligent  desire  to  see  the 
resources  of  this  vast  mineral  region,  properly 
developed. 

It  is  evident  to  any  one  passing  through  So- 
nora, even  as  far  north  as  we  did,  that  u great 
change  is  going  on  throughout  the  State.  Ev- 
ery steamer  from  San  Francisco  lands  at  Ma/at- 
lun  and  Guynnnis  from  100  to  200  passengers, 
many  of  whom,  disappointed  in  more  northern 
regions,  desire  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
rich  mineral  fields  of  the  south.  Political  diis- 
alfection  toward  their  own  Government  may 
have  something  to  do  with  this  influx  of  Amer- 
icans within  the  borders  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora; 
but  I would  not  like  to  say  any  thing  vindictive 
on  that  point — especially  as  most  of  these  enter- 
prising adventurers  are  at  present  without  mon- 
ey, and  not  a few  of  them  dependent  upon  the 
charity  of  the  Mexicans,  who  complain  that  they 
arc  obliged  to  support  them.  Quite  a number 
of  the  more  energetic,  however,  are  making  an 
honest  living  by  driving  teams,  black  smithing, 
or  doing  rough  jobs  of  painting  and  housework. 
As  yet  but  few  have  derived  any  income  from 
the  silver  mines,  though  all  ure  pretty  rich  in 
I him*. 

In  respect  to  mines,  owning  silver  lodes  in 


Mexico  is  a pretty  precarious  business  at  pres- 
ent. In  Sonora,  at  least,  there  is  too  much 
mescal  and  too  little  law.  The  central  Govern- 
ment is  no  more  recognized  than  the  Govern- 
ment of  Spain.  Mines  may  be  held  hy  interest 
or  force,  but  it  is  very  questionable  if  they  can 
be  held  by  law.  So  long  as  it  is  beneficial  to 
have  the  Americans  come  in,  put  tip  machinery, 
and  develop  the  mines,  so  long,  perhaps,  will 
their  rights  be  respected.  But  the  Sonoranians 
are  a treacherous  and  uncertain  people,  and  can 
never  be  relied  upon.  Nor  is  there  any  guaran- 
ty that  the  rights  of  Americans,  whom  they  hate 
in  their  hearts,  will,  even  if  uncontested  by  the 
Sonoranians,  be  inspected  by  the  French,  who 
arc  now,  as  we  hear,  about  to  occupy  the  port 
of  Guyaraas  and  assume  possession  of  the  State. 
Their  promise  of  a liberal  policy  may  just  Ik* 
taken  for  what  it  i»  worth — which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  less  than  this  sheet  of  paper. 

These  are  suggestions  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration on  the  pan  of  our  fellow-citizens  of 
California  who  are  moving  iu  this  direction. 
There  can  be  nothing  urged  in  favor  of  Sonora 
as  a field  of  enterprise  for  our  miners  and  capi- 
talists which  will  not  apply  with  equal  force  to 
Arizona,  a Territory  within  our  own  borders, 
abounding  in  mines  as  rich  as  any  discovered 
by  the  Spaniards  in  Sonora,  and  where  invest- 
ments of  labor  and  money  are  in  no  apparent 
danger  of  being  lost  from  extraneous  circum- 
stances. 

On  leaving  Magdalena  we  returned  by  the 
Saw  Igtttttio  road  os  far  «s  Jmuriz,  from  which 
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eh  a ydfioti  of  Coempem  for  Safifo  Cnu*  We  . and  tha  MexiCAna*  Mr*  Bartlett  explained  that 
vvere. f^eprairHOfod  by  Don  Francisco  (fom  rales  under  the  treaty  Imtwean; ' Itis  • ^Oovewfifoiit  end 
•«>  Wu  as:  the  rant'll  of  B-ibes'npK  near  which  he  "Mexico  the  officers-  of  thg  tftutfcd  Sutes  were 
wu*  * silver  fond  w hfoft  fovwGhed  m to  visit,  . bound  to  aid  the  authvrHfo*  df  Smiota  in  wp- 
or  fcfrv^u  of 113  fade  iij)  av^mhll  cahdii  10  dm  pressing  linliun  ho’Ujfoies  $ that  tlvfo  wub  a very 
. ;;idb)pi^t  flagrant  cm%  and  if  the  girl  >yas  not  at  otive 
miles/and  took  An  observation  Vn  the  mins.  A*  delivered  tip  ho  would  preamed  to  taha  liy, 
u v h <<  bur  little  developed,  The  ore  h appar- ; force,  f laving  a stforig  party  to  hack  up  hi:* 
ertrfy  rich  in  coppar  and  jraleuh.  Our  friend  demand  it  Waj<  dumaed  prudent  by  the  cn  an  fog 
thinks  it  is  rich  in  silver  also*  and  is  apparently  1 Apache  to  cofoply  witfoit,  and  Ilcuitv  Incx  tvW 
rather  enamored  of  -his  vein,  which  he  floridly  | reluctantly  delivered  in  the  C.mrimissiouef*  who. 
rails  **  Ei  Pruno  del  Mai.'7  ft  i>  not  very  con-  turned  her  over  ?o  Oapfofo  Gomez,-  of  the  Mix 
nmient  to  water,  Imt  wha i it  lacks  in  that  re-  ; lean  army*  t)uuy  commandant  at  Tnbae.  li 
it  makes  up  Vn  proximity  to  Apaches,  a • was  admitted  by  all; that  Mr.  Ihmieu  bad  man 
haml  of  wdiorfi  attacked  Don  Francisco  in  the  ; ifested  a mo^r  ptai>mwonh7  aiid  eluvalruus  in 
adjacent  ejftbh  uf  Oneospera  a year  nr  two  ago.  ! t crest  io  die-  nrisfortiiifos  of  this  young  woman 
Killed  two  ofhis  men.  took  possession  of  hi  3 an-  j Af  the  lender  aye  of  fifteen  she  had  seen  h*  if 
mod-,  burned  Ids  ambulance,  and  pursued  hum  relatives  murdered  before  her  eves ; foui  hem, 

• ^Tfoand  the  remainder  of  lira  escort,  who  foul  dragged  oyer  mountains  &nd  vlestut»  by  ruihlcvs 
utUtn  to  their  heels,  for  about  three  no  It  Ik  , savage ; bad  sutler  od  the  mdist  cruoi  barba  mi*- 
ffon  Francisco  says  ilufo,  although  forty -night  ] at  their  hand*;  and  was  now  once  move,  Uy  the 
jammers  have  passed  over  hi??  head,  he  can.  exertions  of  tins  humane Atocncnu.  restored  to 
twhtm  occasion  reqiifaros  Tip  run  as  fast  ns  he  i her  friends  and  to  eWflizaHan.  The.  debenn. 
aCef  did.  It  h ditgfo  him  to  add  fcfoit  n hmv<?r  and  tdirvnjrAu*  cmi.duc.t  bf  Mr.  Bartlett  toward 
rn.-.n,  or  am  who  Isks  more  genet  ruisly  risked  the  fo A captive  run  not  bo >00  highly  estimated; 
tils  life  for  talfors,  dp^s  nor  expst  fo  -Sonora.  In  considering  her  bonny  and. the  peculiar  eirciwo 
coses  of  this  .Lind  prudence  is  the  bcUef  part  of  stances  of  her  enrgr,  Far  diflereut  was  the 
valor.  course  or  Captain  tbunex,  who,  upon  finding  a 

The-  •Cncpsperfi  cunou^  thfougli  which  we  ben uri fa)  young  woman  pfocod  m his  charge — 
parsed  leaving  the  ranch -of  t)al'**}MM(ivi,,w  a"Unb  of  itis  own ^ c s u»n try  b.v<>— foil  desperately  in  !nv«- 
of  natural  fortifications  and  te&kpd  hatterk^  for .'I  with  Her,  <w.fixtrary  fo  nil  the  folks  of  pro- 
ti  (Hsrunce  of  iibout  nine  miles.  Ifonse  rhickHS  prietT*  took  f&i  u>  jO<)ee  in  his  awn  muarifcr*. 
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By-ihe  ItHdh’t 
she  swn  hi 

m?:  My  peu»t^fwkrtc<? 
wns  (ftfmliar  Didn’t 
; ; , ;/  I keep  bar  cm  Dupont 
'•  * ‘A; '.  StimF  No?  W>JL 
by  tfeat  wa* 

, :;^;-VV  font*.?*  • SheTV^^ry 

we  had 

any  he** ) shook  sih 

-th*  Wn<r  ;i^0h 

vw y eb^ihifly  i had 
beep  its  for 

several  dfty*  $ wanted 
t(»  from 

t Cm^prtw  &*  £$%>&  fe 
#Qf&ibUr> 

tif^ii  of  ; 

’goad: 

in  tfr$r  vtaj>  bu|  %<J 
&rty  liked  iv^d^  ;\*  ii  li. 

« -3TMip,- 

cans  were  cfe^Ajiye 

i iOjX  f»f  TBe 

j5J®;'v'  men  diaina^rit'tinfi 
*b#  ^a^tstt-^CT^wgfoc 
. TUod&b  t>  apcm-  the 
|w,  wMfr,  ww,; 

iiWydd  ouMtfrf  would 
prater  jgo > Jto 

to  he  a *thme 
tft&y  s$4  *****  ;'«ff\>«‘ir. 

j^f.;/.’  ‘ «I4  ^if}f«rri  \f)t$w£ 

!S^rv • ■ . Said  • Mfc . ■ i&<\  • ' jife- . • 
-jpeet^  :it  white.  in 
Aushwiid:  xm<l  bAbti£«( 
around  Urkeo  for  the 
Just  few  ycrntS.  Om 

r JPQJ'. ! ;>:?/ M:'  tin^l  of  tir  iRratfoit; 7: 

(ml inn  hntBvhndfilod mound  a rniiioh#?  | ftnd  down  irt  the  steamer  ioGtiVanm*  k-tt 

ohl  ehorctr,  with  a ghostly _'^opofdtiAb  ^ $!$?  «t  odfnpany  \vdth  vr  a friend/*  who  Jeff  he* 

Tniini  Ifrdkija,  skeleton  dog*,  and  seedy  sh<v?,  ,\t  Mngdfthatif*  Anotlim*  'MiietuT  brought her 
is  a!  1 font  nttniet*  rho  m*  of  a srro.<v^v  ooder  .up  het-e  >.nd  went  /' a pW  peel  mg."  .£)><?  had 
•eifVMiii>*.u'ii;!:^  Vet  here  lives  itevfy-  . ykd'nui,  ;»nd.f-*pi:-:ndd  they  Would  um\  n»ft  rtVh  - 
jhcr-iiidaw  iJesir|mgta.  GoVei inn  *;»f  Sonor.G ■•  ; but,  biiH&  Vif  she.  didn't  rare  a <*i.tv*  nhmu 
I ihwv  old  in?ift,  With  w ted-Mudim*  family  of  ■ ife#.  munr&  Ti»*  e::',ei?^n.«r.?it  jdeu^cd  hr r j it 
vhit<bw»,  cif  wboin  ■&* ' .'Miy • 1^'  -.ttroOnd ’ among  tfc 

Uib'dftw  f Otu  V.irdr'  tf.e  A.r‘«e'hes  hod  jnat  -d^i;  : WooUnt  bhe  like  ko  .skeip  of 

ed  'out- , the  poYn/miinty  of  $00 1 ? you  JiwkeiJ  meat  of  thbVr 

*md  itVpfhfeeiftea,  HlT^I  ih^:rarid  filW  if  efie  mree  got Wi  khinv  ni  ’em ! :^&*didnlt 
ed  the  souh  of  the  remainder  with: four  and  rrib-  : ftpeak  Spiifiish  ? had  ! wen  eight  aU^s  »?.  ?}.d* 
(dition.  «o  that  rhe  pjacc  present^l  a Terr  do-  infernal  pkee  itniongj  a set  of  ?ifiiiRy w«i?s  who 
pne«5C#i  nppo^rrmce.  To  this  there  Was  hut  out*  tlidn’r  underst/ind  lim  iir^o.  Was  vt-rni y 
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making  various  sparkling  comments  upon  the 
natives  and  their  style  of  living,  she  ushered  us 
into  the  church,  smiling  contemptuously  at  the 
sacred  daubs  on  the  walls. 

“ Look-a-here ! ” said  she,  mounting  a pile  of 
rubbish  and  hauling  out  a couple  of  grinning 
skulls  from  an  alcove;  4 ‘that’s  what  we’re  all 
coming  to.  Them’s  monks.  Don’t  they  look 
jolly?” 

I must  confess  I was  a little  shocked  at  her 
levity,  and  mumbled  over  something  about  the 
dust  of  the  dead. 

“Bosh!”  cried  the  lively  female;  “what’s 
the  odds  so  long  as  we’re  happy ! Your  skull 
and  mine,  and  the  skulls  of  a dozen  more  of 
us,  may  be  foot-balls  for  the  Apaches  before  a 
week.” 

I turned  away  and  signalized  Poston  that  we 
had  better  retire  to  camp.  In  the  evening  we 
had  the  honor  of  a visit  from  our  fast  friend. 
She  stepped  with  a grand  swagger  into  camp, 
nodded  familiarly  to  the  soldiers,  and  said, 
“Them’s  the  boys  I like  to  see.” 

Poston’s  buffalo-robe  was  spread  on  the  ground 
close  by  our  ambulance.  Without  the  least  hesi- 
tation she  took  possession  of  it,  merely  observ- 
ing, “I  like  this.  It  suits  me.  A fellow  can 
sleep  like  a top  in  such  a bed  as  this  !” 

From  time  to  time,  as  she  gave  us  the  benefit 
of  her  ideas  touching  the  world  and  things  gen- 
erally, she  laughed  heartily  at  the  figure  she 
would  cut  in  society,  sun-burnt,  freckled,  and 
dressed  as  she  was ; and  varied  the  interest  of 
the  occasion  by  singing  a few  popular  songs,  and 
reading  choice  selections  of  poetry  from  a book 
which  she  pulled  out  of  a satchel  belonging  to 
one  of  the  party. 

Having  thus  cast  a glow  of  inspiration  over 
the  younger  members  of  our  command,  she  sud- 
denly jumped  up  exclaiming,  “Hurrah,  boys! 
Let’s  stir  up  the  town ! Who’s  got  a fiddle  ? 
By  jingo  we  ll  have  a fandango !” 

Nobody  had  a fiddle,  but  there  was  a guitar 
in  camp,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  fandango 
was  under  a full  head  of  steam.  Greasers,  Yaqui 
Indians,  soldiers,  and  senoritas  were  at  it  full 
tilt,  amidst  all  the  noise  and  din  and  horrible 
confusion  of  a genuine  Spanish  baile.  The  fast 
woman  jumped  and  capered  and  pirouetted  in  a 
style  that  brought  down  the  house ; and  it  was 
long  after  midnight  when  our  part  of  the  com- 
pany began  to  straggle  into  camp. 

As  there  was  no  room  in  the  ambulance  even 
for  so  entertaining  a companion,  the  proposition 
to  transport  her  to  some  point  of  greater  securi- 
ty on  American  soil  was  submitted  to  our  gal- 
lant young  Lieutenant,  commander  of  the  es- 
cort. The  question  was  debated  in  camp,  Was 
an  American  woman  to  be  left  by  an  American 
party  in  the  midst  of  an  Apache  country  ? Had 
her  character  any  thing  to  do  with  the  question 
of  humanity  or  the  duty  of  placing  her  at  some 
point  where  her  life  would  be  secure  ? Of  course 
not.  Go  she  must,  and  go  she  did,  in  the  bag- 
gage-wagon. All  along  the  road,  in  the  wild- 
est and  most  dangerous  places,  she  popped  her 


head  out  at  intervals  to  see  how  things  in  gen- 
eral were  flourishing;  twitted  the  “boys”  on 
their  style  of  riding;  sang  snatches  of  Opera, 
and  was  especially  great  on  ballads  for  the  mul- 
titude. 

“ When  this  cruel  war  is  over,” 
she  would  scream  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  44  You 
bet  I’ll  go  to  Frisco,  a kiting,  a kiting, 

“As  the  swallows  homeward  fly.'* 

Thus  she  entertained  us,  and  thus  she  clung  to 
us ; taking  a grip  upon  our  unfortunate  Lieu- 
tenant that  seemed  likely  to  obliterate  him  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  She  jolted  and  jogged 
along  in  the  baggage-wagon  to  Santa  Cruz,  and 
didn’t  like  the  place ; she  rattled  on  to  the  San 
Antonio  ranch,  and  didn't  yearn  to  stay  there ; 
she  jingled  away  to  Tubac,  and  considered  it  too 
infernally  dull  for  a coyote  or  a wild-cat.  In 
fact,  she  rather  enjoyed  sloshing  around,  and 
manifested  a desire  to  accompany  our  expedi- 
tion throughout  the  entire  range  of  our  travels. 
It  was  abundantly  evident  to  us  all  that  she  was 
inspired  with  a romantic  attachment  for  our  gal- 
lant Lieutenant.  The  shafts  of  Cupid  began  to 
shoot  from  her  glittering  eyes,  and  their  fatal 
influence  became  fearfully  perceptible.  He  grew 
pale  and  weary  ; was  fretful  and  impatient ; and 
seemed  like  a man  burdened  with  heavy  cares. 
After  a week  or  so  it  became  necessary  to  send 
the  wagon  down  to  Tucson  for  a fresh  supply  of 
provisions.  The  Lieutenant  brightened  up ; a 
happy  thought  struck  him  ; he  would  shuffle  off 
this  incubus  that  hung  upon  him  like  a cloud. 
What  excuse  he  made  I never  could  learn,  but 
he  packed  up  our  enterprising  female,  addressed 
a note  to  the  officer  in  command  at  Tucson, 
stating  the  causes  which  had  induced  him  to 
give  her  transportation,  and  sent  her  to  that 
tropical  region,  which  he  thought  would  be  con- 
genial to  her  tastes.  The  last  I heard  of  her 
she  was  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  our  vaquero. 

The  country  through  which  wre  passed  after 
leaving  the  old  mission  of  Cocospera,  consists 
of  a series  of  broad  cafions  and  open  valleys, 
abounding  in  rich  pastures  of  gaeta- grass, 
patches  of  mesquit,  and  cactus  of  various  kinds. 
For  the  most  part  it  is  well  watered.  A few* 
abandoned  ranch-houses  and  corrals  on  the  way- 
side  indicated  that  it  was  once  a grazing  region 
for  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep ; but  now  it  is  a 
dreary  waste,  so  far  as  animal  life  is  concerned. 
The  soil  is  rich,  and  the  remains  of  acequias  for 
irrigation  show  that  it  was  once  subject  to  cul- 
tivation. In  such  a region  as  this,  favored  by 
the  finest  climate  I have  ever  enjoyed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  variety  and  value  of  the 
crops  which  it  is  capable  of  producing.  All  the 
vegetation  of  the  temperate  zones,  and  most  of 
the  plants  known  in  the  tropics,  will  flourish 
with  wonderful  luxuriance.  Millions  of  acres 
of  the  finest  lands  thus  lie  idle  in  the  northern 
part  of  Sonora.  Probably  these  lands,  owing  to 
the  long  droughts  which  prevail  every  few  years, 
will  never  be  in  much  demand  for  farming  pur- 
poses, but  ns  ranges  for  cattle  and  sheep  they 
are  unsurpassed.  The  grass  consists  of  three 
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verdure.  The  trees 
burst  forth  into  leaf, 
and  the  valleys  and 
lulls  are  decorated 
with  flowers;  the 
corn  in  the  roilpas 
springs  into  life ; 
the  streams  rush 
down  froxn  every 
mountain  eafton, 
and  the  thirsty 
, / earth  rejoices  in 

the  refreshing  del- 
.f  ; «»*.  June  is  tlie 

season  of  greatest 
vegetable  growth. 

* > So  warm  and  po- 

mmarnm  ' rous  is  the  ground 
/ that  it  quickly  ab- 

sorbs the  moisture, 
and  in  a few  days 
after  the  heaviest 
rain  one  would 
scarcely  believe 
such  a blessing  was 
ever  c moved.  Roa  r- 

i/i  & V !•.  . ‘ * . 

tug  torrents  have 
become  dry  arro- 
vas ; floods  that 
covered  the  low 
lands  have  disap- 
l>eare<l,  and  the 
dry,  cracked  earth 
seems  gasping  for 
more  water;  vege- 
tation begins  to 
look  parched  ; the 
grass  is  scorched 
hv  the  burning  rays 
of  the  sun ; ami 
thus  it  continues 
till  another  torrent 
reinspires  the  earth 
with  new  life  and 
vigor. 

Our  next  camp- 
ing-place was  at 
the  ruins  of  San 
Lnrnro,  an  old  mis- 
sionary establish- 
ment long  since 
gone  to  decay.  The 
ranch  of  San  Lazn- 
ro  is  watered  by 
the  Santa  Ornz  River,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
grazing  regions  in  the  State.  As  usual,  it  is 
now  uninhabited.  Lying  immediately  on  one 
of  the  Apache  trails,  it  has  been  robbed  of  its 
cattle,  till  nothing  is  left  save  the  ruined 
adobe  walls  of  the  ranch-houses  and  mission, 
and  the  broken  fences  of  the  corrals  and  mil- 
pas.  At  the  time  the  mission  was  occupied 
by  the  Jesuit  priests,  Sun  Lazaro  must  have 
been  in  a high  state  of  cultivation.  The  walls 
of  the  main  building,  within  which  we  camped, 
show'  evidences  of  Considerable  architectural 


principal  varieties ; the  saentone,  a coarse,  thick, 
and  strong  variety,  growing  in  bunches;  the 
jnesquit,  which  covers  most  of  the  lands  lying 
within  the  range  of  the  mesquit  timber  ; and  the 
grama,  or  fine  meadow-grass,  occupying  the 
open  valleys  and  hill-sides. 

The  rainy  season  commences  in  June  and 
lasts  generally  till  September.  During  the  win- 
ter there  is  but  little  min ; but  tipon  the  open- 
ing of  spring  there  are  showers  which  start  the 
vegetation.  Immediately  after  the  first  heavy 
rain  the  earth  becomes  clothed  in  the  richest 
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style.  Guard-hous- 
es and  watch-tow- 
ers are  still  to  be 
also  the  rc~ 


seen 

mains  of  an  or- 
chard, with  ace- 
quias  for  irrigation, 
and  two  large  tanks 
for  tanning  hides. 

It  was  evident  the 
good  father#  were 
not  deficient  in  in- 
dustry. 

Passing  through 
the  picturesque  lit- 
tle cafion  of  San 
Lazaro,  which  ex- 
tends some  three 
miles  from  the  Mis- 
sion, we  soon  en- 
tered  upon  the  pas- 
tures and  mil  pas  ;v: 

of  Santa  Cruz. 

Wild  docks  were 

abandant  here,  and  ’ 

we  killed  enough  to 
last  us  for  several 
days. 

The  to>vn  of  San- 
ta Cruz  stands  on 
a barren  and  clc- 
vated  plateau,  over- 
looking the  grain- 
fields,  and  consists 
of  a dilapidated 
church  and  about 
eighty  or  a hundred 
adobe  huts,  inhab- 
ited by  the  usual 
population  of  Mex- 
icans, Indians,  bur- 
ros, and  dogs.  It 
is  the  most  north- 
ern town  in  Sono- 
ra, and  derives  its 
support  chiefly  from 
the  corn-crops  and 
a small  trade  with 
the  Mo  wry  or  Pata- 
gonia mine.  The 
total  population  is 
about  four  or  five 
hundred. 

Owing  to  i-ta  elevation  and  the  position  of  the 
surrounding  mountains,  Santa  Cruz  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  inhabited  spot  in  the  State  of  Sonora 
which  is  cool  all  the  year  round.  The  water 
froze  in  our  buckets  while  we  camped  in  that 
vicinity ; and  although  the  sky  was  clear  the 
air  was  raw  and  penetrating.  The  valley  is  well 
irrigated,  but  the  people  are  too  idle  and  thrift- 
less to  do  more  than  derive  a hare*  subsistence 
from  the  earth.  Stealing  and  gambling  are 
pursuits  much  more  congenial  to  their  tastes. 
Exposed  to  constant  encroachments  from  the 
Apaches,  and  robbed  of  nearly  all  their  stock. 


they  seem  to  have  no  hope  of  bettering  their  con- 
dition. If  it  were  not  for  the  opening  of  the 
Mow ry  and  San  Antonio  mines  it  is  probable 
Santa  Cruz  would  be  at  this  time  entirely  de- 
serted. There  are  no  stores  in  the  place.  A 
German  Jew,  named  Aptel,  keeps  mescal  and 
a few  dry-goods  and  trinkets.  Supplies  of  goods 
and  provisions  to  any  great  extent  can  only  be 
had  by  sending  to  Magdalena.  Flour,  corn,  and 
pinole  may  be  had  occasionally,  but  the  supply 
is  scanty  and  uncertain. 

I thought  I had  seen  the  concentration  of 
filth,  laziness,  and  inanity,  and  the  perfection 
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of  vicious  mixtm^aof  races  at -Jm tins -and  Mag- 1 entering  camp,  for  convenience  in  starting  ;\ 
duteoa ; hut  Simla  Cruz  caps  the  aUm*2t.  Tbe  • §?e„  No  unmet  had  wu  halted  on  tlie*  Plaza 
sn^re^oatliem  tawtu  possosg  at  least  the. aivauv^  than  a mi^rabltMonkmg  wretch,  shrinking  into 
of  a geiilaJ  liXrtipchtlure,  and  kb  no!  nu-  Ulavfolti^  ot'iiis  seraph  made  sl  foniidl  call  upon 
y£a3t&nt;  to  p»?op’uvi>rijov  tire  -iioh;.Jhr  f bur  iLteiirenant  in  company  with  the  Alcalde. 
w:rj  if  ihny  indulge  in  it  to  w&tfi  The  chili r and  demanded  “cinco  pesos'*  for.  the  wood;  o)~ 
i{ig -ebnuive  of  Sard  a Cruz  sweeps  away  all  fch«* ; ieguig  that  u whs  gathered  cm  his  ground,  uttti 
di^&ihy  Xiltoidilfl  Of  reduces  the  formed  n part  Of  his  fences.  There  had  not 

jibn&lHOti- of  torpor  depressing  bean  a fence  in  use  at  the  place  in  question  for 
to  wiffii^rc,  T‘.av  inert  to  .sUv'-.nb mu  and  &>Kht*yj.  over  rio^e  years,  and  the  .p.ro.left-iCfit 'owner  of  the 
s'uihV.’ire*  <wd  for  .u  cooiforlablu  ifrev  a genuine  ; w«»od  rm  » dared  to  yen  tore  that  .far  from 
native  of  region  siiivenrrg  .alil  dbiy  km.g;  &t|iteCriU  ihuii  to  enter  . tin  Armache  strdng-hohi. 
over  three  tWu»*  of  sxtwgiKjk  iji*  dirty  ; Thu  Idea  tenant  offered  him  cente  for';  the 

dr^ry  dp  idl  -tf  WidJP^  j woody  preferring  not  to  have  any  clippwio  about 

bluok  vei!m\v  me  jiicmfcxido  riganAd  m his  v il ; hut  he; indignantly  rejected  the  oiler,  and  in- 
moifrU  ; ^vv«?e  of  H{Arved  fioy;Xte:.cet^  snapping  listed  upon  the  amount  originally  demanded, 
araqrid  hi#  heels  ; tu>  glenm  of  hope  hr  ius  .v.f<v  The  UiciOxmant  then  proposed  to  rcti.u  r*  him 
no  Kfttfk  of  ambUiuu  ddi  hW  nahive-^>v  d»vnvy  ; the  wood  (about  an  armful)  which  ww  al*}  rt  - 
q*>er»*;b?.  of  wreh-ht'dauss  ntM vitaudy  \ jortud.  Tq  avoid  the  unpleasant  rt>*uh<j  of  a 

Aik  bun  rite  siuipkiC  »piuaUut»?  and  Yho  e\- ; *h>rm  thA&wus  gutheflng  in  thu  faces uf  our  imli/- 
VT*ti  ' )i  hi*  l nowiedge  b* -.■*;&&,  >i*.  * ' . IlfS  whole  mint  voijHituf’rs,  (Wltu  acre  spoiling  for-’  ti.  dma&: 
life  h a ifuh'H  s*U>u  lu&Tpasd,  tigmfyiug  .nothing.  • (&  ra 3-.tr  the  town,  we  repacked  p wagon*,.  and 
The  wc/tid  can  not  aihuii  a more  deputing  proceeded  on  mtf  jourooy.  That  oo-iuii^  w<; 
specimen  of  degraded  hurnurtlty.  * j cainped  seven  mi  ivy  from  Santa  Cruz,  at  the 

Art  at$dgiA . -that ;■  <K*cttr.rod - during  our  star ' hacienda  bf  the  Sgu  itxuonio  mines,  where  tyo 
will  show  the  iiiilb  Vo  which  these  wretched  learned  ttildlic  partionbirs  in-  relation  to  the  un- 
being* resort  la  po>:ui*e  the  means  of  subsist-  - buj.py  .fate  of  Mills  an d Stevens,  whose  tnigio- 
■inrc.  In  paf^iag  tlnwugh  the  canon  of  San  i death  oiccurrenl  in  an  adjatont  cahou. 

FaizorrY,  dm  v^f  the  «.r.Cort  picked  up  a few  sticks  J Jn  my  aextX  piopme  to  givc  un  account  ot* 
of  wood  which  lie  found  lying  by  the  side  of  » • our  tour  among  the  silver  mrnes  of  Uafcagonia 
broken-down  -iVnce* ''uad  threw  tfiem  in  tho  box  (now  called  the  Mow*ry  Mines).  Santa  Kirns, and 
of  the  forage-wagem,  ns  was  msumjxy  before : ( "mo  Colorado. 
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II. — SIEGE  OF  VICKSBURG. 

Tlu?  Situation  of  VkkMmrg.—  General  Slwnmm’s  A^ault. 
— General  Grant”*  Movement.— William.^  Gut.— The 
Lake  Providence  Scheme. —Tbo  Moon  Luke  Scheme, — 
The  Steele’s  ffciyou  Plan.  -Tim  March  from  MiUikcuG 
LAodlng. — Running  the  BMteiief, — The  Landing  at 
ltniin4*urgv— General  Baggsgfr. — Movement*  of 

General . Sliermeii;— Cekrity-  of  General  Grant's  March 

Battle  of  Oak  Ullta.— Feruden’s  Creek Oapture  of 

Jackson.  —Battle  of  Champion’#  l IHL — Battle  of  Big 
Black  Liver.—' The  l a vestment.— The  Siege.— The  Bur- 
reader. 

TIIE  city  of  Vicksburg,  about  four  hundred 
miles  above  New  Orleans,  is  situated  on  a 
bluff  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
commands  the  stream  for  many  miles  above  and 
below.  The  nature  of  the  location  renders  it 
nearly  impregnable  against  any  attack  by  wa- 
ter. The  peculiarities  of*  the  surrounding  coun- 
try render  it  exceedingly  difficult  of  military 
approach  by  land. 


morning,  September  *2fr.  A line  of  high  Muffs 
here  fringe  the  casterfr  shores  of  both  the  Yftsfflo 
and  the  Mississippi.  This  bluff  on  the  Yazoo 
is  at  a short  distance  from  the  river,  and  the 
intervening  space  consists  of  a low  mid  margin 
bottom,  often  overflowed  by  the  swellings  of  the 
stream,  and  at  all  other  times  Intersected  by 
sluggish  bavous.  This  chain  of  bluffs  frowned 
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pushed  )iU  nr  my  across  the  marshy 
river  bottom  to  near  the  edge  of  the  blvitt  The 
next  Tiinriwig  the  engagement  was  opened,  fn>i 
with  tip  impetuous  fire  at'  artillery*  and  them  witty 
a n in  fun  try  ohiirge  upon  the  first  line  of  t he  rebel 
rifle-pits,  The  heroic  enterprise  was  crowntyj 
with  ^peeess*  and  us  the;  juitriots  swarmed  uni> 
titer,  captured  work*  the  rebels  tied  in  their  See* 
oud  line  of  viofenvr.  tj*  fin*  mean  time  rite  rob- 
ids  had  ccffieer)frat«\d  p £ty:n  force  within  iheir 
raurjtarls,  while  l»ot  onr-hnif  of  the  patriot  army 
dr-Mgji^U  for  the  enterprise 

w?;>  m the  fielvl.  riumlav 

atu!  a part  of  Monday  >veti* 
s pc  i j t > y i >o  I h a rm  i es  i 1 1 ] ire  ft- 
n ration  for  t he  d«<  isd  ye  eon  - 
i while  e;n  h ei>rieavoi¥?d 
to  urumy  the  'oilier  by  one a- 
•.  siomil  anilic'v  firing.  Gen 

era!  Sfienjian*  having  riiruwu 

Severn  1 bridges y Cross  the  bar- 
'JC't  />  ousv  ordered  u general  assati.lt 

at.  two  o’clock’  Monday  ‘after- 

HHmS^  '*«»•«*. 

*J&f  the  appointed  hour  the 
storm  hurst  in  .all  its  fury , 
The  hjU  hil.ttyad'  forth  fbintt 
and  smoke,  with  troPibfingf 
of  tbs  earth  under  f ho  cfcn- 

.turns'  rtvir,  tib  though  a http* 
dt&t  roU'iptc^s  wdg  j »>  y io^ 
it‘^1  hv«|iUon.  Thcr  H>idUtf , 
Jnffe  y worn  eompbikui 
U vradij  fbe  bnyi-m*  apdVtfit^; 
pe through  tl^swii m ps.  (>eu- 
ottfltf lair  s bor*o  heroine  hopo- 
ridssjy  inifedj  pnd  he  slid  from 
him  aud  led  his  brigade,  which 
was  first*  in  the  charge,  on 
foot:.  He  Cutircey’s  brigade 
was  next ; but  ft h men  jae f&: 
;cd  forward  so  vehemently  in 
the  daring  onset  that  it  wa$ 
soon  difficult  to  tell  whteb 
f rfip^ki  wit  si  n the  mitatycfr 
Onward  they  swept  ritmu^h 
Yiatncg  .and  smoke,  und  bit >rdv 
leaving  tlf^  %trig  aiui  Urn 
dead  behind  them,  ehmbiutu 
etawtyng,  fightihg  tfer  way 
\\p th$ >IopCf  With  the 
at  km  of  nmp  rfiKdVod  fp.'ton-* 
r.jpcr  or  Jd  dice  >^’v>g.v  .rgfvjv  ; 


ly,  rock  ed  to  imtke  she  atr.cm.pv  ubme* 

On  the  °f  ttyf 


WM 


Thou  t binned  h- 

. ;Vv  less  and  .Mt&U'd-g*  feaidmd  the 
' outre  of  itib  Vv-euv'w  Wfkfe 
j&fe  . 1 lore  tiny  were- -pitted  by  ,ftt 
|S|  u 

|||  nearly  surronndiugthcin 
8p|  IbiivrJy  they  had  wor*  tbojr 
bMtjt  va*  fortmU?n-> 
to  hil1»J  iti  Oh>V^iiird 
:ih.ty'Tcar- 
hod  tye^H  tyiflicwl 
htq*  tfe  eemte.  ; Thftr  tod 
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peninsula,  hoping  thus  to  change  the  channel  and  winding  through  the  entangling  forest,  con- 
of  the  river.  This  would  leave  Vicksburg  an  j nected  the  southern  extremity  of  this  lake  with 
inland  town  of  no  military  importance.  Our  ' the  northern  extremity  of  Swan  Lake.  This 
ships  could  ascend  and  descend  the  stream  far  sheet  of  water,  thirty  miles  in  extent,  found  an 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Vicksburg  batteries,  outlet  in  the  Tensas  River  which  emptied  into 
The  plan  was  abandoned  then,  in  consequence  the  Black  River,  which  last  stream  flowed  slug-* 
of  the  low  state  of  the  water.  gishly  into  the  lied  River.  Could  the  boats  de- 

General  Grant's  first  attempt  upon  Vicksburg  sceml  by  this  route  they  would  enter  the  Mis- 
was  by  the  renewal  of  this  experiment.  He  sissippi  several  miles  below  Natchez.  It  was 
hoped  at  least  thus  to  secure  a channel  for  the  apparently  only  necessary  to  cut  a canal,  five 
passage  of  his  transports.  Accomplishing  this  miles  long,  through  the  morass,  digout  the  shal- 
lie  could  land  his  troops  below  Vicksburg,  and  j lows,  drag  out  the  snags,  cut  away  the  w ind-falls 
thus  gain  a position  to  assault  the  city  from  its  j and  saw  off  the  gigantic  stumps,  through  this 
rear.  For  six  weeks  thousands  of  hands  were  route  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
incessantly  at  work  in  this  vast  trench,  and  the  to  give  us,  as  it  were,  a new  Mississippi  parallel 
eyes  of  the  nation  anxiously  watched  the  pro-  ' with  the  old  one. 

gress  of  the  enterprise.  When  the  work  was  j Stupendous  as  this  plan  was,  it  was  by  no 
nearly  two-thirds  done  an  unfortunate  break  in  means  Quixotic.  The  river  is  continually  aban- 


the  dam,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  canal,  flooded 
the  immense  ditch  with  water,  effectually  stop- 
ping all  further  work.  Before  this  injury  could 


doning  its  old  channels  and  finding  new  ones. 
A glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  it  would 
not  be  strange  if  in  this  way  the  channel  of  the 
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be  repaired  the  period  of  high-water  passed  stream  should  be  changed  even  to  the  Gulf, 

away  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  The  region  thus  to  he  traversed  was  gloomy, 

( wild,  desolate,  and  mostly  uninhabited.  Here 

I U) £§  < and  there  could  be  found  a spot  of  sunny  soil  in 

PROVIDENcdo i I the  midst  of  the  pestilential  morass.  In  that 
; frt- M00  J j dreary  wilderness  the  adventurers  engaged  in 

| j °ne  of  the  most  stupendous  enterprises  of  war 

1 \ ¥ had  no  human  f°e  t0  fcar.  Newspaper  corre- 

\ ! spondents  kept  the  community  well  informed 

7 f /"VICKSBURG  resecting  the  progress  of  these  plans.  Many 

W .Afiv^'Gf  wirrenton*  were  very  sanguine  respecting  the  result.  It 
N>  M}-  | waa  even  by  some  apprehended  that  the  chan- 

aLAC K ^ ; I1C^  the  river  would  be  changed  all  the  way 

\ I t0  tb°  Gulf,  leaving  both  Natchez  and  New  Or- 

^ ^ f \CRAND  GULF  leans  inland  towns  far  away  to  the  east  of  that 

J£  l great  river  upon  which  their  existence  depend- 

BRUEN5BURQ  j ed.  One  let  ter- writer,  in  the  flush  of  antici- 

^ y - V \ i Pate(*  success,  writes: 

Y l i ||  “The  control  of  the  Mississippi  is  almost 

j * " t ( j I within  our  grasp.  Even  if  we  have  to  desolate 

J J £ Y J I West  Louisiana,  we  may  save  the  nation.  Even 

( if  we  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  New  Orleans,  the 
iO  ( / I removal  of  a few  spadefuls  of  dirt  may  gjve  us 

E^0  ^ ^ NATCHEZ  the  outjet  to- the  sea  undisputed. n 

| fS?  The  canal  was  successfully  opened.  One 

steamer  and  a few  barges  entered  the  lake  and 
began  to  descend  the  sluggish  bayous.  But  the 
I \ | river  persisted  in  its  old  course.  As  the  waters 

j £ \ ^ I of  lbc  spring  flood  fell,  the  new  channel  became 

I y \ i but  a shallow  creek,  through  which  the  majestic 

i | ( V^PORT  GIBSON  stream  scorned  to  flow.  West  Louisiana  was 

i r r _ not  flooded,  New  Orleans  was  not  left  to  dust 

second  experiment  uy  lakk  pRoviDENCE.  and  ashes.  The  Lake  Providence  canal  proved 

a failure — one  of  those  failures  through  a series 
General  Grant,  aware  of  the  grandeur  of  the  of  which  keen  sagacity  and  indomitable  energy, 
task  before  him,  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  the!  fruitful  in  resources  and  never  discouraged,  often 
success  of  the  canA),  had  instituted  other  mcas-  j accomplishes  its  most  signal  successes, 
ures  to  be  carried  on  simultaneously.  While  a ! There  was  a third  plan  to  be  tried.  One 
portion  of  his  army  were  busy  with  pickaxe  and  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Vicksburg  in 
spade  at  Young’s  Point,  another  body  of  men  ! an  air  line,  and  nearly  opposite  St.  Helena, 
were  detailed  for  a somewhat  similar  operation  there  is  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river  a sheet 
up  the  river  nearly  seventy  miles  north  from  j of  water  called  Moon  Lake.  It  is  separated 
Vicksburg.  Here  there  is  found,  about  five  from  the  river  but  by  a narrow  strip  of  land,  a 
miles  west  of  the  river,  a large  expanse  of  water  few  hundred  yards  wide.  From  this  lake  a 
called  Lake  Providence.  Abavoufullof  snags,  crooked  and  narrow  stream,  known  as  the  Ya- 
Vol.  XXX. — No.  176. — L 
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nyemge  rate  of  speed  stixtubi  have  beet,  but  S| 
mile  hi  three  hour*  »mt  h»|f. 

The  iorigtli  in  sur- 

mounting  all  and  p’a^inp  through  the 

Tallahatchie ■ thpy entcrrod tk\i  'Xx/mo.  Here,  iit 
a eommarirJdnp  position,  M*e  velars  ha(l  erected 


*on  Ih**v  leads  mtb  tW€old  water  Uivcr.  This 
ngam  ‘Uii^iv.  hi  to  fhe  YalLihatt'bie,  which  ip  turn 
«iR>piiv6  into  Wt$ut,  seventy  miles  Port  h 

of;  V ick.chtirg.  It  wa*  decided  to  cut  a canaJ 
into  Moop  Lake,  clear  *he  obstructions  from 

Y0/.00  ihus,  and  by  this  series  of  stream vpain  a 
jnvdtion  in  tin/  rear  of  the  rebel  forti- 
at  ''fliimes'S  IHaAy  u&ir  UitJ 
nidmh >}(  the  Yasbo. 

was  speedily  enf,  aad. 
entetivg  Moon  L»Kv 
cn>h».!ncnotV]  their  poriimoi  donecur. 
tfirongU  ib$p:  hibyrrattime  streanis,  ' Jw> 

alonp  which  the  <ouxoe  of  the  IndHm 
Invi  wev-ff  y>if  been  paddled . The  [ v$, 

tiitdc- ws,  on$  of  vxiwtiq&i.  Uiffi qkflh>'  . . ; d 

The  aWkcd  ehuU^efvv'as  0 verb  imp  ■■}  :ipjt 
■ tixer  . of'.<?yprts«r  / V,L!  :> 
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a position  in  the  rear  of  the  bat- 
terios  frowning  upon  the  bluffs. 
The  expedition  was  aecom pimied 
by  a considerable  Force  of  infantry 
under  General  Sherman.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  boats  was  very  slow. 
The  Admiral  was  compelled  to  cut 
hi>  way  through  an  almost  impen- 
Mean  while  the  reh- 


gSE  j etrable  fort*9t. 

[Vi  r els  gathered  in  force  to  dispute  his 

i ihftfc:  advance.  Their  sharp-shooters, 
I J Btrking  in  every  thicket,  and  be- 

| v ' ! hind  every  concealment,  threw  bub 

| lets  with  uuerring  aim  upon  his 

* Erwi'  decks,  and  upon  every  working 
| party.  They  felled  huge  forest 
! trees  across  his  pat h to  retard  hi* 
| advance,  and  in  the  rear  of  his 
V;  ■ V ‘ parage  to  prevent  his  return.  The 

!&§r  j danger  of  being  enged  and  captured 

'^y  in  this  hideous  wilderness  became 
imminent.  The  expedition  had 
nearly  reached  the  Sunflower  River 
I-.v^wSR  when  their  peril  became  manifest- 
Epq|||PF,>  ••  ly  so  great  that  prudence  demand- 
ed  that  they  should  retrace  their 
steps.  In  safety  they  accompli  shed 
their  return.  Thus  ended  the  last 
of  these  marvelous  and  heroic  at- 
tempts to  capture  Vicksburg  by 
- 1 J digging  canals  and  traversing 

bayous. 

What  next  ?”  the  nation  anx- 
iously inquired.  u Nothing ! *'  was  the  response 
of  all  timid  scuds.  Hut  this  was  not  General 
Grant’s  response.  He  had  put  his  band  to  the 
plow,  and  was  not  disposed  to  look  back.  At  no 
time  had  General  Grant  depended  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  either  of  these  movements.  He  fullr-apk 
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a fort.  Surrounded  by  illimitable  bog*  it  was 
impossible  to  approach  the&o  formidable  works 
by  land.  The  wooden  gun-boats  had  but  small 
chance  against  their  formidable  batteries.  For 
two  days  the  rebel  ramparts  were  fiercely  bom- 
barded from  the  boats,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
The  fort  could  not  be  reduced,  and  it 
could  not  be  passed.  This  plan  thus 
bad  also  failed,  and  the.  expedition  re- 
turned to  its  point  of  departure. 

Weak  souls  are  disheartened  by  ob- 
stacles. 


Strong  ones  are  only  incited 
by  them  to  more  heroic  endeavor.  Gen- 
eral Grant  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  the  slightest  degree  discouraged. 
“ 'fry,  try  again,”  was  his  motto.  About 
seven  mile*  up  the  Yazoo,  from  its  en- 
trance into  the  Mississippi,  there  is  the 
mouth  of  a stream  known  as  Steele’s 
Bayou.  This  bayou  is  connected  with 
a labyrinthine  net-work  of  creeks,  called 
Black  Bayou,  Rolling  Fork,  ami  Sun- 
flower River.  These  sluggish  waters 
have  several  entrances  into  the  Yny.oo, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is 
just  below  Yazoo  City.  By  this  sue* 
cession  of  streams  a complete  circuit  of 
Haines’s  Bluff  is  nude. 

Admiral  Porter  on  the  1 4th  of  March 
started  with  a gun-boat  fleet,  determ- 
ined* if  possible,  to  force  a passage 
through  this  torruons,  tangled,  and 
hitherto  impervious  channel,  to  attain 
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predated  the  philosophy  of  the  declaration  of 
Holy  Writ ; ‘'In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and 
in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine  baud,  for  thou 
k newest  not  which  may  prosper,  whether  this  or 
that.'’  Other  plans  were  already  fully  matured 
in  his  mind.  But  they  could  not  be  consummated 
mini  a fall  of  the  water  should  rentier  it  pos- 
sible fur  the  army  to  traverse  the  marshy  coun- 
try on  the  western  banks  of  the  river  opposite 
Vicksburg.  In  the  mean  while  the  measures 
already  attempted,  which  certainly  presented  a 
fair  chance  of  success*  served  to  occupy  the 
artnv. 


to  divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  those 
designs  in  which  General  Grant  reposed  his  ul- 
timate hope*. 

General  Sherman's  desperate  assault  had  de- 
monstrated that  Vicksburg  could  not  be  taken 
by  a direct  attack  from  the  river.  The  failure 
of  the  Yazoo  expedition,  and  the  expedition 
through  Steele’s  Bayou,  proved  that  the  fortress 
could  not  be  approached  for  assault  from  the 
north.  One  alternative  remained.  It  was  to 
effect  the  transportation  of  the  troops  to  some 
point  south  of  Vicksburg,  cross  the  river,  arid 
thus  gain  a position  in  the  rear.  But  bow  con  id 
this  he  accomplished  ? Some  of  the  gun-boats 


to  engage  the  thoughts  and  feed  the  hopes 
of  the  country,  always  impatient  of  idleness,  and 
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might,  by  chance,  rim  the  terrible  batteries ; bat 
how  could  the  troops  l>e  transported  down  the 
r iveT  ? The  attempt  to  convey  t rnnsports  around 
the  Vicksburg  batteries  by  the  Williams  s Canal, 
and  by  Lake  Providence,  bad  both  failed.  Au- 
dacity attempted  and  accomplished  that  which 
the  most  skillful  engineering  could  not  achieve. 

As  soon  as  the.  spring  flood  had  sufficiently 
fallen  to  render  it  possible.  General  Grant  or- 
dered his  forces  to  advance  by  land  through 
the  forest,  and  threading  the  edge  of  the  morass 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  river,  entirely  con- 
cealed from  observation,  to  march  from  Milli- 
ketr*  Landing  above  the  rebel  ramparts  to  New 


Carthage  below.  In  this  woveincm  General 
AUCIernorid,  with  the  Eleventh  Army  Corps, 
led  the  advance.  It  had  been  necessary  to  debit 
this  enterprise  until  the  water  in  the  river  and 
the  bayous  should  recede  Still  the  road  was 
all  but  impassnble.  It  lay  through  a vast  bog. 
intersected  with  numerous  bayous  half-flooded 
with  water.  The  heavy  artillery  wheels  cut 
through  the  slime  and  the  mud,  rendering  the 
path  a perfect  mortar-bed,  through  which  the 
men  and  horses  waded  knee-deep,  and  where 
the  hubs  of  the  wheels  often  disappeared  from 
sight.  The  advance  of  the  army  was  found  to 
be  utterly  impracticable,  except  by  the  building 
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of  corduroy  roads,  cutting  outlets  for 
the  egress  of  the  water,  nnd  bridging 
the  bayous.  In  fact,  the  array  had  to 
build  for  itself,  under  the  most  diffi- 
cult circumstances,  a military  road  ns 
it  advanced.  Twenty  miles  of  levee 
had  to  be  most  carefully  guarded  lest 
it  should  be  cut  by  the  enemy,  and 
the  whole  country  flooded. 

The  vigilant  foe  got  some  intima- 
tion of  this  movement,  notwithstand- 
ing it  had  been  most  carefully  con- 
cealed. As  the  patriot  troops  ap- 
proached New  Carthage  they  found 
that  the  rebels  had  cut  the  levee,  and 
the  surrounding  country  was  so  flood- 
ed thnt  New  Carthage  was  converted 
into  an  island.  After  ineffectual  at 
tempts  to  bridge  the  rushing  waters,  or 
to  cross  them  in  boats,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  march  in  search  of  some 
point  farther  down  the  river.  Inspir- 
ited rather  than  discouraged  by  such 
obstacles  the  heroic  band  pressed  on, 
and  after  having  constructed  seventy 
miles  of  road,  and  about  two  thou- 
sand feet  of  bridging,  they  reached 
their  final  destination* 

A considerable  part  of  the  army 
was  now  south  of  Vicksburg,  but  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  river,  which 
here  rushed  along,  a wide,  deep,  tur- 
bid torrent.  They  had  no  means  of 
crossing,  ami  as  the  rebels  had  a 
strong  array  of  batteries  at  Port  Hud- 
son, no  transports  could  be  sent  tip  the  river  j contest  among  them  was  so  great  that  a boy, 
to  their  aid.  But  without  transports  the  river  who  was  a successful  drawer,  was  offered  one 
could  not  be  crossed.  General  Grant  was  pre- 
pared for  this  emergency.  He  had  resolved  to 
undertake  the  apparently  desperate  enterprise 
of  running  the  terrific  batteries  with  his  steam- 
boats. 

Three  transports  and  eight  gun-boats,  in  a 
bend  of  the  river  where  they  were  secluded  from 
all  observation,  were  secretly  prepared  for  the 
try  ing  ordeal.  The  transports  were  plain,  wood- 
en boats.  Speed  was  essential  to  their  safety,  and 
capaciousness  necessary  to  render  them  useful 
should  they  reach  the  army  below.  The  boilers 
were  carefully  protected  by  bales  of  cotton  and 
hay  on  tlie  side  exposed  to  the  batteries.  The  en- 
giues  were  put  in  the  best  possible  running  order. 

An  ingenious  contrivance  was  adopted  to  pre- 
vent any  gleam  of  the  tires  from  reaching  the 
eyes  and  guiding  the  aim  of  the  foe.  It  was 
not  deemed  right  to  cnmtmtnef  men  to  engage  in 
an  enterprise  so  desperate,  and  volunteers  were 
called  for.  More  came  forward  than  could 
he  accepted,  and  the  eager  aspirants  agreed  to 
abide  the  decision  of  the  lot.  The  excitement 
was  intense  to  see  who  would  lie  the  favored 
ones.  Pilots,  engineers,  firemen,  deck  hands, 
lied  eagerly  proffered  their  services  for  one  of 
the  most  perilous  enterprises  in  which  one  could 
engage.  One  single  regiment  furnished  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  lanch  volunteers.  The 
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in  single  file,  and,  when  opposite  the  batteries, 
to  open  upon  them  a terrific  fire.  Under  cover 
of  this  fire,  and  .sheltered  by  the  gun-boats,  the 
transports  were  to  endeavor  to  run  by  nnseen. 
A little  before  midnight,  when  most  of  the  lights 
had  disappeared  in  Vicksburg  and  silence  reign- 
ed over  both  of  the  camps,  the  gun-boats,  one 
after  another,  huge  shadowy  masses,  emerged 
from  their  concealment  and  floated  silently  down 
the. stream.  The  patriot  army  breathlessly  watch- 
ed the  movements  of  these  clouds  of  darkness, 
from  which  war’s  most  awful  thunders  were  soon 
to  hurst.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  of  silence 
elapsed,  when  two  flashes  from  one  of  the  Vicks- 
burg batteries,  followed  by  a roar  which  shook 
the  hills,  announced  the  opening  of  the  sublime 
drama.  In  an  instant  the  whole  line  of  bluffs 
Was  ablaze  with  firo.  The  three  transports,  the 
Forest  Quert^  Ilmrjjf  Clay,  and  St l err  Wart. 
were  now  on  the  most  impetuous  rush  down  the 
stream.  The  iron-clad  gun-bouts  lay  squarely 
before  the  city,  from  twenty-five  guns  pouring 
their  storm  of  shell,  grape,  and  shrapnell  direct- 
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huge  billows  of  smoke,  and  the  majestic  fobirit 
floated  down  the  stream  a mono  tain  of  fire. 
The  crew  took  to  their  boats  and  escaped  on  the 
western  shore.  The  doomed  vessel  was  burn- 
ed  to  the  waters  edge.  The  Si  f ere  Wave  ran 
the  fiery  gauntlet  without  being  touched.  No 
one  on  either  transport  was  injured*  The  whole 
of  the  eight  gun- boats  reached  their  journey's 
end  without  material  dumnge.  On  the  fan  ton, 
Porter'a  flag-ship.  one  man  was  killed  and  two 
wonnded.  The  batteries  extended  along  a line 
of  eight  miles.  One  hour  and  a quarter  was 
occupied  in  passing  them. 

The  injuries  which  the  boats  received  in  run- 


1y  into  its  streets.  Suddenly  a gleam  of  light 
appeared,  and  an  immense  bonfire  blazed  from 
one  of  the  hills  of  Vicksburg,  converting  night 
into  day.  The  beacon-flame  lit  up  the  river  so 
brilliantly  that  every  boat  was  exposed  to  the 
careful  aim  of  the  batteries.  Tint  first  of  the 
transports,  the  Forest  Queen,  received  two  shot*, 
which  so  disabled  her  that  she  floated  helpless 
upon  the  current.  She  was  immediately  taken 
in  tow  by  a gun-boat,  and  carried  without  far- 
ther injury  down  the  stream.  The  next  trans- 
port, the  Henry  Clay,  was  struck  by  a shell, 
which  set  her  cotton  on  fire.  The  curling  flames 
grew  every  moment  more  brilliant,  throwing  up 
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ning  the  batteries  were  speedily  repaired  by  vol- 
unteer mechanics,  who  came  forth  from  the 
ranks,  ready  for  any  work  in  wood  or  iron,  and 
who  were  skillful  artisans  in  all  the  most  diffi- 
cult departments  of  mechanics. 

“It  is  a striking  feature,"  says  General  Grant, 
“so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  of  the  present 
volunteer  army  of  the  United  States,  that  there 
is  nothing  which  men  are  called  upon  to  do, 
mechanical  or  professional,  that  accomplished 
adepts  can  not  be  found  for  the  duty  required 
in  almost  every  regiment/* 

The  success  of  this  experiment  was  so  grati- 
fying that  on  the  22d  of  April  six  more  trans- 
ports were  sent  down  the  stream,  towing  twelve 
barges  loaded  with  forage.  One  of  these  trans- 
ports, the  Tigress,  received  a shot  below  the  wa- 
ter-line, and  sank  on  the  Louisiana  shore.  The 
rest,  with  one-half  of  the  barges,  got  through 
with  but  trifling  damage. 

On  the  29th  of  April  the  fleet  and  army  were 
ready  for  action.  A little  below  Vicksburg, 
and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  is  the  town 
of  Grand  Gulf.  Here  General  Grant  had  ex-# 
pected  to  effect  a landing,  and  make  it,  for  the 
time  being,  the  base  of  his  operations  against 
Vicksburg.  But  the  rebels,  anticipating  the 
danger,  had  planted  batteries  there  and  dug 
rifle-pits.  It  was  not,  however,  supposed  that 
these  works  were  very  formidable,  but  that,  un- 
der protection  of  the  gun-boats,  General  Grant 
would  be  able  to  land  a sufficient  force  to  carry 
them  by  assault.  Admiral  Porter,  with  the 
gun-boats,  opened  fire  on  the  29th,  and  contin- 
ued the  bombardment  for  five  hours.  General 
Grant,  who  witnessed  the  battle  from  a tug  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  says, 

“Many  times  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  gun- 
boats were  within  pistol-shot  of  the  enemy’s  bat- 
teries.” 

The  attempt,  however,  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  gun-boats,  having  exhausted  all  the  ener- 
gies of  valor  and  of  skill,  were,  a little  after 
noon,  compelled  to  withdraw,  leaving  the  prin- 
cipal battery  of  the  rebels  apparently  uninjured. 
During  all  the  time  this  bombardment  was  rag- 
ing the  army  had  been  impatiently  waiting  upon 
the  transports  the  moment  when  their  advance 
W'ould  be  ordered.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
fleet  filled  them  with  disappointment,  for  it 
seemed  that  the  whole  expedition  had  proved 
a failure. 

General  Grant,  however,  was  prepared  for  this 
emergency,  as  he  had  been  for  all  others.  A 
previous  recon noissance  had  disclosed  a good 
landing  at  a point  a short  distance  below,  called 
Bruinsburg.  He  immediately  disembarked  his 
troops,  and  ordered  them  to  continue  their  march 
down  the  western  banks  of  the  river  about  three 
miles.  Their  movement  was  buried  in  the  for- 
est, so  that  the  foe  could  not  perceive  it.  That 
night  he  ran  the  Grand  Gulf  batteries  with  his 
transports,  and  the  next  morning  but  one,  on 
the  30th  of  April,  triumphantly,  and  without 
the  loss  of  a man,  landed  the  whole  force  he  had 
with  him  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river. 


General  Grant  himself  was  the  first  man  to  step 
upon  the  bank. 

One  of  the  ever-friendly  negroes  was  at  hand 
to  guide  him  through  this  unknown  land  by  a 
good  road  from  Bruinsburg  to  Port  Gibson,  a 
small  town  situated  back  from  the  river,  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  from  Grand  Gulf.  This 
movement,  in  landing  one  corps  of  his  army, 
the  Thirteenth,  under  General  M‘Clernand,  on 
the  eastern  banks  of  the  river,  was  bold  even  to 
audacity.  The  enemy  were  strongly  intrenched 
jnst  above  him,  in  superior  force,  commanding 
the  river.  General  Sherman  was  still  left  with 
one  corps  above  Vicksburg,  for  a purpose  which 
will  soon  appear.  Grant’s  line  of  communica- 
tion was  long  and  liable  to  attack.  All  the  pro- 
visions of  his  army  had  to  be  conveyed  by  w'agons 
down  the  western  banks  of  the  river,  by  the  mili- 
tary road  which  he  had  constructed.  The  coun- 
try through  which  he  was  to  advance  was  wild, 
entirely  unknown,  very  sparsely  inhabited,  full 
of  hills  and  gloomy  ravines,  most  admirably 
adapted  for  defensive  warfare.  Every  thing 
now  depended  upon  celerity  of  movement  and 
almost  reckless  bravery.  General  Grant  ordered 
his  troops  to  march  with  as  little  baggage  as  pos- 
sible. He  set  them  the  example. 

“ He  took  with  him,”  says  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Washburne,  of  Illinois,  who  accompanied  the 
expedition,  “ neither  a horse,  nor  an  orderly, 
nor  a camp  chest,  nor  an  over-coat,  nor  a blanket, 
nor  even  a clean  shirt.  His  entire  baggage  for 
six  days  was  a tooth-brush.  He  fared  like  the 
commonest  soldier  in  his  command,  partaking 
of  his  rations  and  sleeping  upon  the  ground  with 
no  covering  but  the  canopy  of  heaven.” 

The  attention  of  the  main  rebel  army  at 
Vicksburg  was  successfully  diverted  from  these 
operations  by  the  feint  of  an  attack  upon  their 
works  bv  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  left  behind  under 
the  impetuous  Sherman.  In  co-operation  with 
the  fleet  under  Admiral  Porter,  a vigorous  as- 
sault was  made  upon  the  rebel  works  at  Haines’s 
Bluff,  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  April,  jnst  at  the 
time  when  General  Grant  was  landing  at  Bruins- 
burg.  While  the  fleet  opened  a fierce  bombard- 
ment on  the  batteries,  the  troops  landed  under 
cover  of  the  fire,  and  made  preparations  as  though 
to  attempt  to  carry  the  works  by  storm.  By 
this  ruse  the  rebels  were  prevented  from  sending 
a combined  force  to  crush  General  Grant,  now 
advancing  from  the  south.  This  object  being 
accomplished,  General  Sherman  re-embarked  his 
troops,  and  following  General  Grant,  marched 
them  rapidly  across  the  peninsula  from  Milli- 
ken’s  Landing,  and  down  the  western  banks  of 
the  river  to  the  transports.  He  effected  a junc- 
tion with  Grant’s  main  army  about  the  8th  of 
May. 

But  General  Grant,  aw^arc  of  the  importance 
of  the  utmost  possible  celerity  in  such  a move- 
ment as  he  had  undertaken^  did  not  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  General  Sherman’s  corps. 

“I  deemed  it  a matter  of  vast  importance,” 
he  said,  “ that  the  highlands  should  be  readied 
without  resistance.” 
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As  in  the  obscurity  of  that  hour  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  precisely  its  position,  or  the 
strength  of  its  armament,  the  army  were  com- 
pelled to  wait  patiently  until  morning.  The 
wearied  soldiers  were  soon  asleep.  The  rebel 
General  Bowen  had  pushed  out  from  his  in- 
trcnchments  at  Grand  Gulf,  and  had  planted 
his  batteries  on  these  commanding  heights, 
hoping  to  hold  the  patriots  in  check  until  he 
could  receive  reinforcements.  But  Generals 
Grant  and  M‘Clernand  allowed  him  no  time  to 
strengthen  his  position  or  to  await  his  expected 
aid. 

With  the  earliest  dawn  the  position  of  the 
rebels  was  carefully  examined.  Again  a friend- 
ly negro  came  to  our  aid.  He  informed  General 
M‘Clernand  that  the  rebels  had  seized  upon  a 
point  where  the  road  forked.  The  two  branches, 
however,  leading  by  routes  about  two  miles  apart, 
both  conducted  to  Port  Gibson.  The  space  be- 
tween the  two  roads  and  for  miles  around  was 
diversified  by  open  fields,  thick  woods,  abrupt 
hills,  and  deep  ravines.  Both  of  the  two  roads 
ran  along  narrow  ridges,  where  a small  force 
could  hold  a much  larger  one  at  bay.  The 
ravines  on  either  side  were  filled  with  thick  un- 
derbrush, and  were  almost  impassable,  affording 
excellent  protection  against  a flank  attack.  The 
rebels  occupied  both  of  these  roads. 

There  was  manifestly  nothing  to  do  but  to 
fight,  and  that  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  rebels  was  impregnable  by  a direct 
assault.  Generals  Hovey,  Carr,  and  Smith,  un- 
der the  personal  direction  of  General  M‘Cler- 
nand,  attacked  upon  the  right,  and  steadily 
forced  the  enemy  back.  General  Osterhaus  led 
the  assault  on  the  left.  For  a time  it  required 
his  utmost  exertions  to  hold  his  own.  Soon, 
however,  a division  of  General  McPherson’s 
corps,  under  General  Logan  of  Illinois,  came  to 
his  aid.  Thus  reinforced,  and  leading  a gal- 
lant charge  in  person  against  the  foe,  he  routed 
the  portion  of  the  rebel  line  against  which  he 
advanced,  capturing  three  cannon. 

Equally  gallant  and  successful  was  a charge 
upon  the  right,  by  the  Twelfth  Division,  under 
General  Hovey  of  Indiana.  But  no  valor  ex- 
hibited on  that  day  of  heroic  deeds  is  more  wor- 
thy of  honorable  mention  than  that  of  Amos 
Neagle,  a private  in  the  Ninety-seventh  Regi- 
ment of  Illinois  Cavalry,  who  captured  the  col- 
or-bearer and  the  colors  of  the  Fifteenth  Arkan- 
sas. The  rebel  banner  was  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  four  battle-fields,  “Oak  Hills,”  “ Elk- 
horn,”  ‘‘Corinth,”  and  “Ilatchic  Bridge.” 

The  battle  occupied  much  of  the  day.  Dur- 
ing the  darkness  of  the  succeeding  night  the 
rebels  retreated,  leaving  the  road  open  for  the 
march  of  the  patriots  to  Port  Gibson  unopposed. 
The  severity  of  this  conflict  may  be  estimated 
from  the  loss  of  the  Union  troops,  which  con- 
sisted of  130  killed  700  wounded  and  3 missing. 
Five  cannon  and  more  than  a thousand  pris- 
oners were  captured  from  the  rebels.  Grant’s 
dispatch  to  the  Government,  giving  an  account 
of  the  battle,  was  written  by  moonlight  on  the 


field.  This  victory  was  attended  with  glorious 
results.  The  routed  rebels  retreated  across  the 
Big  Black  River.  Grand  Gulf,  thus  outflanked 
and  no  longer  tenable,  was  precipitately  aban- 
doned, the  guns  spiked,  and  the  ammunition  de- 
stroyed. On  the  3d  of  May  the  deserted  works 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  fleet.  It  became 
immediately  a very  important  base  for  General 
Grant’s  supplies  until  his  plans  for  the  invest- 
ment of  Vicksburg  could  be  completed. 

The  rebel  army  was  now  divided.  General 
Bowen  had  retreated  across  the  Big  Black  River. 
General  Joe  Johnston  was  gathering  another 
rebel  army  at  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  an  important  military  post  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  two  railroads.  The  reb- 
els had  here  large  magazines  of  supplies.  Gen- 
eral Pemberton  was  in  command  at  Vicksburg. 
He  was  to  form  a junction  with  Bowen  and 
assail  General  Grant  in  front,  while  General 
Johnston,  with  the  large  force  he  was  gathering 
was  to  fall  on  the  patriot  rear.  The  plan  was 
excellent,  but  General  Grant  spoiled  its  execu- 
tion. Deceiving  his  foes  into  the  belief  that  he 
was  making  arrangements  to  pursue  the  fugi- 
tives across  the  Big  Black,  he  suddenly  and 
rapidly  sent  his  whole  army  to  the  east,  moving 
along  the  southern  bank  of  the  river.  At  the 
same  time  he  abandoned  his  line  of  communica- 
tion with  the  Grand  Gulf,  depending  for  the 
supply  of  his  army  upon  forage  and  such  stores 
as  he  could  take  with  him. 

In  this  advance  General  M‘Pherson’s  corps 
took  the  right,  moving  directly  upon  Jackson, 
by  the  way  of  Raymond.  Generals  Sherman  and 
M ‘demand  took  the  left,  keeping  close  to  the 
Big  Black  and  threatening  the  railroad  between 
Jackson  and  Vicksburg.  The  ferries  across  the 
river  were  closely  guarded  so  as  to  conceal  Gen- 
eral Grants  real  intentions.  These  several  corps 
of  the  patriot  army  were  carefully  kept  within 
supporting  distance  of  each  other.  General 
Grant’s  design  was  to  seize  the  city  of  Jackson, 
scatter  the  army  which  Johnston  was  gathering 
there,  and  destroy  the  supplies  he  had  accumu- 
lated. Then,  having  dispersed  the  one  rebel 
army,  he  would  turn  suddenly  about  and  destroy 
the  other  at  Vicksburg.  His  plan  was  good. 
He  accomplished  it. 

On  the  12th  of  May  General  Logan  came  up 
with  the  enemy,  two  brigades  strong,  three  miles 
in  front  of  the  town  of  Raymond.  They  were 
advantageously  posted  in  a piece  of  limber,  but 
were  driven  out  after  some  hard  fighting.  Fall- 
ing back  a little  way  the  rebels  re-formed  at 
Fat  nden’s  Creek.  The  banks  of  the  creek  were 
steep,  and  there  was  but  little  water  in  the  chan- 
nel. In  front  of  the  creek  there  was  an  open 
field.  The  rebels,  crouching  in  this  natural  rifle- 
pit,  could  effectually  sweep  the  approach  with 
their  fire,  while  they  were  protected. 

Here  again  apparent  rashness  was  the  only 
prudence.  A charge  was  ordered,  impetuously 
made,  and  after  a brief  but  terrible  struggle  the 
rebels  were  driven  from  their  lurking-place,  and 
were  again  on  the  retreat.  In  this  brief,  fiery 
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storm  of  war  the  patriots  lost  (JH  killed,  341 
wonnded,  and  32  missing. 

In  Raymond  copies  of  the  Jackson  papers  of 
the  previous  day  were  found,  from  which  the  pa- 
triots read  with  amusement  thru  they  had  keen 
thoroughly  defeated  nt  Grand  Gulf  and  Port  Gib- 
son, and  were  falling  back  to  the  protection  of 
their  gun-boats.  The  following  day  General 
M'Fhcrson  entered  Clinton.  That  night  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  and  continued  to  fall  until  noon 
of  the  14th,  making  the  roads  very  mirv.  The 
advance  was,  however,  still  confirmed,  and  the 
troops,  animated  by  past  success,  pushed  for- 
ward through  mud  and  ruin  without  n murmur 


Go. 


In  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  the  enemy  were 
again  encountered,  in  line  of  battle*  upon  the 
crest  of  n hill  over  which  the  road  passed,  about 
two  and  a half  miles  from  Jackson.  At  the  foot 
of  this  hill  there  was  an  open  plain  which  the 
rebel  batteries  effectually  commanded.  After  n 
short  artillery  duel  and  some  indeeHve  skirmish- 
ing, General  Crocker  ordered  a charge.  The 
patriots,  with  slow,  measured,,  and  resolute  step, 
with  banners  unfurled  and  bugle  peals,  t\$  on 
dress  parade,  moved  across  the  plain,  and  up  the 
hill  regardless  of  volley  after  volley  of  death- 
denling  bullets  which  greeted  their  approach. 
Though  great  rents  were  made  in  their  line,  and 
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the  dead  and  the  wounded  were  left  strewed  | rible  musketry  fire  was  perhaps  never  exj>e- 
nlong  their  path,  not  a foot  faltered.  It  was  | rienced. 

likq  the  march  of  a spirit  host,  whom  shot  could  j At  length  General  Hovey  was  compelled  to 
notterrify  and  who  returned  no  answering  fire.  1 fall  back.  He  did  this,  however,  slowly  and 
Not  until  they  were  within  thirty  yards  of  the  in  perfect  order,  as  he  expected  every  moment 
rebel  line  did  the  patriots  discharge  a gun.  Then  reinforcements.  Soon  they  arrived — General 
with  unerring  aim  the  whole  line  flashed  with  'Quimby’s  division  of  MTherson’s  corps.  Thus 
tire;  and  with  a cheer,  which  burst  simultane-  strengthened  he  massed  his  artillery,  conccn- 
ously  and  almost  frenziedly  from  every  throat,  trated  it  upon  the  advancing  foe,  and  brought 
they  rushed,  with  fixed  bayonets,  upon  the  foe.  them  to  a stand.  Just  at  this  moment  came 
“Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  ; the  word  that  General  Logan  had  gained  a posi- 
just.”  The  guilty  rebels,  desperate  men  as  they  tion  on  the  rebel  left,  and  was  threatening  their 
were,  fighting  not  to  establish  but  to  dverthrow'  rear.  Then  the  order  was  given  to  charge, 
free  institutions,  could  not  stand  the  onset,  With  a cheer  the  patriots  rushed  on,  and  the 
though  they  had  every  advantage  of  preparation  rebels  were  driven  back,  pell-mell,  to  their  thick- 
and  position.  Their  momentary  resistance  was  ets.  Onward  streamed  the  victors.  The  foe, 
swept  away  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge,  vanquished,  bewildered,  disheartened,  fled  from 
Breaking  they  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  a bat-  their  covert,  and  disappeared  over  the  brow  of 
tery  of  six  pieces  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  the  hill.  The  patriots  were  soon  in  possession 
patriots.  The  victors  pressed  joyously  forward,  I of  Edwards’s  Station,  but  not  until  the  retreating 
and  that  night  occupied  Jackson,  the  capital  of  rebels  had  set  fire  to  five  car-loads  of  ammuni- 
Mississippi.  tion,  which  they  had  time  to  destroy  but  not  to 

General  Grant  gave  his  bewildered  foes  no  , remove, 
time  to  recover  from  their  consternation.  The  | Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Champion’s  Hill,  or 
evening  of  the  -capture  of  Jackson  he  learned  Edwards’s  Station.  It  was  the  most  decisive  of 
that  the  rebel  General  Pemberton  was  advancing  Grant’s  battles  in  his  advance  on  Vicksburg.  It 
from  Vicksburg  to  attack  him  in  the  rear.  Leav-  really  decided  the  campaign ; for  Generals  Pem- 
ing  General  Sherman  to  destroy  the  railroads,  berton  and  Johnston  could  no  longer  hope  to  ef- 
bridges,  and  governmental  work-shops  in  Jack-  feet  a junction.  Over  one  thousand  prisoners 
son,  he  immediately  faced  about  with  the  re-  and  two  batteries  fell  into  the  Union  hands, 

mainder  of  his  army,  and,  by  converging  lines,  This  great  victory,  however,  was  not  purchased 

advanced  toward  Ed  wards’s  Depot,  two  miles  east  but  at  a corresponding  price.  Nearly  one-third 
of  the  Big  Black  River.  At  this  point  the  rebels  of  General  Hovey’s  division  was  placed  hors  du 
were  said  to  be  strongly  fortified.  The  rebel  Gen-  combat . The  entire  patriot  loss  was  429  killed, 
oral  Johnston,  with  ten  batteries  of  artillery  and  1842  wounded,  and  189  missing, 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  was  preparing  to  de-  The  next  morning,  the  17th,  General  M4Cler- 
scend  from  the  North ; and  thus  General  Grant  nand,  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  foe,  came  upon  them 
was  to  be  crushed  between  these  two  armies.  Gen-  in  force  at  the  Big  Black  River.  Here  the  fugi- 
eral  Grant’s  salvation  depended  upon  his  crush-  tives  had  made  another  stand,  determined  to 

ing  or  dispersing  the  troops  of  Pemberton  be-  resist  the  passage.  The  position  was  admirable 

fore  Johnston  should  arrive.  General  Pember-  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  chosen,  and  a 
ton  selected  his  position  with  skill,  which  he  had  bloody  battle  was  anticipated.  As  the  patriot 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  at  troops  approached  the  river  over  a plain,  they 
West  Point.  The  main  road,  by  which  the  pa-  j found  before  them  a bayou,  about  twenty  feet 

• triots  must  advance,  passing  over  open  fields,  j wide  and  three  feet  deep,  which  with  wide  pro- 
turned  suddenly  to  the  south,  and  ascended  di-  j tecting  sweep  encircled  a rebel  battery  of  cight- 
agonallv  a heavy  swell  of  land  with  a precipitous  i cen  guns.  Just  beyond,  on  a bluff  which  fringed 
front,  called  Champion’s  Hill.  The  upper  side  the  farther  bank  of  the  river,  were  seen  another 
of  this  road  and  the  crest  of  the  hill  was  covered  j array  of  batteries  and  of  troops.  The  bayou 
with  thick  timber.  Below  were  open  fields,  j broke  out  from  the  river  above  the  hostile  posi- 
The  rebels  had  stationed  themselves  under  cov-  tion,  and,  after  the  sweep  of  a mile,  entered  it 
or  of  these  woods.  Their  batteries  commanded  below.  Both  the  railroad  and  turnpike  crossed 
the  road  and  sw-ept  the  open  fields.  the  bayou  and  the  river  at  this  point,  upon 

Here  General  Grant  came  upon  the  foe,  and  bridges,  side  by  side.  To  reach  the  opposite 
immediately  opened  the  drama  of  battle.  Gen- 1 shore  it  was  necessary  to  march  over  the  open 
eral  Grant  was  upon  the  field,  and  commanded  plain,  and  cross  both  the  bayou  and  the  river 
in  person.  The  battle  commenced  about  nine  in  the  face  of  the  rebel  batteries, 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  rebels,  massing  General  M‘Clemand  immediately  commenced 
their  forces,  hurled  them  upon  the  centre  of  the  an  artillery  attack  upon  the  rebel  position,  to 
patriot  line,  which  was  under  the  command  of  which  there  was  a vigorous  response.  Almost 
General  Hovey.  For  a time  he  held  his  heroic,  | at  the  first  fire  General  Osterhaus  was  wounded 
well-tried  troops  firm  under  the  tremendous  1 so  as  to  disable  him.  General  A.  L.  Lee  was 
onset.  But  the  fire  grew  hotter  and  deadlier,  j assigned  temporarily  to  his  command.  While 
From  the  concealment  of  the  woods  incessant  this  not  very  effectual  conflict  was  taking  place 
volleys  of  bullets  swept  their  ranks,  and  no  at  the  centre.  General  Lawler  succeeded  in  ap- 
available  shot  could  be  returned.  A more  ter-  I proaching  quite  near  the  rebel  works  on  the 
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right  unobserved.  Here,  casting  off  their  blank 
ets  and  their  knapsacks,  and  fixing  their  bay- 
onets, his  men  rushed  from  their  concealment, 
passed  the  open  field,  and  plunged  into  the  stag- 
nant waters  of  the  bayou.  A murderous  fire 
of  shot  and  shell  was  instantly  turned  upon 
them,  reddening  the  water  with  their  blood.  j 

But  the  assault  from  that  direction  was  so  j 
sudden  and  unlooked-for  that  the  rebel  fire  was 
not  given  with  such  destructive  aim  as  usual.  ! 
The  bayou  was  successfully  crossed,  and  the  sur-  j 
render  of  the  rebel  works  demanded  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  A score  of  extemporized  white 
flags  rose  along  the  line,  and  the  works  were  t 
yielded  without  further  resistance.  The  two  I 
bridges  spanning  the  river  were  destroyed  by  j 
the  rebels  before  the  victorious  patriots  could 
cross.  But  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  with  eight-  ! 
een  cannon,  beside  quite  a supply  of  ammunition  : 
and  small-arms,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vie-  j 
tors.  The  Union  loss  was  373  killed,  wounded,  j 
and  missing.  j 

In  the  mean  time  General  Sherman  had  ' 
moved  to  a point  above,  and  crossed  the  river  j 
on  the  1 8th.  Thence,  turning  to  the  right,  he 
marched  for  the  Yazoo  River,  so  as  to  come  in  j 
upon  the  rear  of  the  rebel  works,  which  five 
months  before  he  had  endeavored  in  vain  to  ( 
carry  by  assault  in  front.  Admiral  Porter  had 
been  already  several  days  in  the  Yazoo,  waiting 
to  co-oj>eratc  with  him  in  opening  a new  line  of 
communication  with  the  patriot  army. 

The  rebels  now  abandoned  their  position  on 
the  Big  Black  as  no  longer  tenable.  General 
M ‘demand  bridged  the  stream  and  pressed  on 
toward  Vicksburg,  turning  to  the  south  as  he 
approached  the  city.  On  the  morning  of  the 
19th  the  doomed  city  was  completely  invested. 
The  national  lines  extended  from  the  Yazoo 
above  to  Warrenton  on  the  Mississippi  be- 
low. The  reljel  army  were  cooped  up  in  their 
fortress  without  a possibility  of  escape. 

The  memorable  events  of  the  siege,  which 
continued  for  about  two  months,  we  have  not 
space  to  record.  All  the  arts  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive war  were  exhausted  by  the  combatants. 
The  rebels  found  themselves  in  a gripe  which 
was  daily  tightening.  Food  became  scarce. 
The  soldiers  were  reduced  to  quarter  rations. 
Ammunition  failed.  The  patriot  shot  and  shell 
began  to  explode  in  the  heart  of  the  city  itself. 
The  people  lived  in  caves  and  cellars.  Explod- 
ing mines  opened  immense  gaps  through  the 
rebel  ramparts.  The  4th  of  July  was  now  at 
hand.  It  was  supposed  that  on  that  illustrious 
day  the  patriots  would  make  their  final  assault. 
The  weakened  and  disheartened  garrison  would 
be  able  to  present  but  feeble  resistance.  On 
the  3d  of  July  General  Pemberton  sent  two  of- 
ficers with  a flag  of  truce  to  arrange  terms  for  the 
capitulation. 

“This  I do,”  he  said,  “though  fully  able  to 
maintain  my  position  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time,  in  order  to  avoid  the  further  effusion  of 
blood.” 

General  Grant  replied:  “Your  note  of  this 
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date,  just  received,  proposes  an  armistice  of  sev- 
eral hours  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  terms  of 
capitulation  through  commissioners  to  be  ap- 
pointed. The  effusion  of  blood  you  propose 
stopping  by  this  course,  can  be  ended  at  auv 
time  you  may  choose  by  an  unconditional  sur - 
render  of  the  city  and  garrison.  Men  who  have 
shown  so  much  endurance  and  courage  as  those 
now  in  Vicksburg  will  always  challenge  the  re- 
spect of  an  adversary,  and  I can  assure  you  will 
be  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  them  as  pris- 
oners of  war.  I do  not  favor  the  appointing 
commissioners  to  arrange  terms  of  capitulation, 
because  I have  no  other  terms  than  those  indi- 
cated above.” 

General  Grant  was  then  requested  to  hold  a 
personal  interview  with  General  Pemberton.  He 
consented.  At  3 o’clock  that  afternoon,  at  a 
preconcerted  signal,  General  Grant,  accompa- 
nied by  Generals  M‘Pherson  and  A.  J.  Smith, 
and  General  Pemberton,  accompanied  by  Gen- 
eral Bowen  and  Colonel  Montgomery,  stepped 
out  simultaneously  from  their  respective  fortifi- 
cations. They  met  in  an  open  space  between 
the  two  lines,  under  the  shade  of  a gigantic- 
oak.  The  resj>ective  armies,  swarming  like  bee?* 
upon  their  ramparts,  watched  with  intensest  in- 
terest the  interview  which  involved  results  so 
vast.  General  Pemberton  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“General  Grant,”  said  he,  “I  meet  you  in 
order  to  arrange  terms  for  the  capitulation  of 
the  city  of  Vicksburg  and  its  garrison.  What 
terms  do  you  propose  ?” 

“Unconditional  surrender  1”  was  the  reply. 

“Unconditional  surrender!”  repeated  Gen- 
eral Pemberton.  “Never,  so  long  as  I have  a 
man  left  me.  I will  fight  rather.” 

“Then,  Sir,”  rejoined  General  Grant,  “you 
can  continue  the  defense.  My  army  has  never 
been  in  a better  condition  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  siege.” 

The  two  generals,  as  by  a mutually  instinct- 
ive movement,  separated  themselves  from  their 
companions,  and  retiring  a short  distance  by 
themselves,  continued  the  interview.  No  def- 
inite result  was  reached.  It  was,  however, 
agreed  that  General  Grant  should  confer  with 
his  officers,  and  transmit  in  writing  to  General 
Pemberton  the  terms  he  would  accept.  Prompt- 
ly the  note  was  sent  to  General  Pemberton.  It 
demanded,  as  ever,  the  entire  surrender  of  the 
place,  the  garrison,  and  the  stores. 

| “On  your  accepting  the  terms  proposed,”  the 
j note  stated,  “I  will  march  in  one  division  as  u 
! guard,  and  take  possession  at  8 o’clock  to-mor- 
row morning.  As  soon  as  paroles  can  be  made 
ont,  ami  signed  by  the  officers  and  men,  you 
will  be  allowed  to  march  out  of  our  lines,  the  of- 
ficers taking  with  them  their  regimental  cloth - 
t ing,  and  staff,  field,  and  cavalry  officers  one 
horse  each.  The  rank  and  file  will  be  allowed 
all  their  clothing,  but  no  other  property.” 

] Early  the  next  morning,  the  glorious  4th  of 
July,  General  Pembertou’s  reply  was  returned. 

| He  accepted  the  terms  on  condition  that  hi' 
troops  should  be  permitted  to  march  out  with 
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i-heir  colors  and  anus,  stacking  them  outside  of  including  fifteen  general  officers.  At  least  ten 
their  works.  j thousand  were  killed  ami  wounded,  including 

Thus,  after  a campaign  really  of  six  months  Generals  Tracy.  Tiighman,  and  Green.  Arms 
duration,  and  of  nearly  two  months  rigorous  and  munitions  of  war  for  an  army  of  sixty  thou- 
dege,  the  rebel  batteries  of  Vicksburg,  w hich  sand  men,  besides  an  immense  amount  of  public 
had  insolent!}’  attempted  to  rob  a nation  of  the  property,  consisting  of  railroads,  locomotives, 
most  majestic  river  on  the  globe,  fell,  and  the  cai-s,  steamboats,  cotton,  etc.,  fell  into  the  hands 
Mississippi  was  again  thrown  open  for  the  un-  of  the  victors.  The  totallas#  of  General  Grant's 
restricted  commerce  of  the  United  States  from  army  during  the  campaign,  in  killed,  wounded, 
Cairo  to  the  Gulf.  During  the  progress  of  the  and  missing,  is  estimated  at  eight  thousand  rive 
campaign  the  rebels  were  defeated  in  rive  battles  hundred  and  seventy-rive.  When  we  contend- 
outside  of  Vicksburg.  Jackson,  tire  capital  of  plate  this  achievement  in  all  its  aspects,  it  must 
the  8tatc,  as  well  as  Vicksburg,  was  captured,  be  admitted  chat  it  stands  prominent  among  the 
The  enemy  lost  thirty-seven  thousand  prisoners,  most  heroic  deeds  of  heroic  men. 
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AFTER  THE  STORM. 


Ala-t  where  far  the  dark  sea-line 
The  ftky  from  ocean-  doth  divide. 

The  hark  lie*  ^allow’d  by  the  brine 
A scon?  of  fathoms  ‘tieaih  the  tide! 

Along  the  shop*,  along  the  ehore, 

Though  dark  her  grief,  the  mourner  bean 
A voice  that  wh-Upers,  u Weep  no  more, 

For  f will  wipe  away  thy  U’«r«. 

Vuin  Ik  the  tempest’*  wrath,  and  vain 
The  billows’  rage  with  ruin  fed*. 

The  lo>*t  one  I will  bring 
Tuf.  hy a so  all  »ENi>£n  rr  tfffc  totAi?!” 

Along;  the  shore,  along  the  shore. 

That  skirt#  the  everlasting  main. 

How  uft  we  weep  what  uowr  more 
The  waves  of  Time  bring  lack  *c*»o! 
And  while  year*  rolling  boom  the  dirge 
Of  hopes  long  aWstllowM  by  the  briut\ 
Mow  oft  a fhiUltnw  et-areh  vre  urge, 

And  vainly  scan  the  dark  sea-line  1 


ALONG  the  shore,  along  the  shore, 

White  hush’d  is  now  the  tempeat’a  din, 
Except  the  sullen  muffled  roar 


Of  breakers  rolling  slowly  In, 

A woman  tow’rd  the  sea-line  dark 
Turns,  d*  she  walks,  her  tearful  eyes 
UI  *ee  no  sail,  no  boat.  na  bark— 

Ala*!  alas!”  she  weeping  cries. 

Along  the  *hore,  along  the  shore, 


The  Either’*  Wife  still  hurries  ou, 

And  rearis  the  tawny  ocean  i/pry 
Still  heaving  though  the  stortn  ha*  gone 
Iaa*  night  the  gale  that  fiercely  blew 
Loud  vonghM  against  tile  wiodow-pape; 
^h*>  could  not  vveep— ah!  well  she  knew 
What  bark  was  on  the  angry  main. 

Along  the  shop,  along  the  shore. 

Where  roll  the  wjtT«*  with  t’lOK’U^e  din, 
The  FUlier**  Wife  shall  tfee  no  more 
The  red  .sail’d  lugger  coming  In. 
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bb  premier.  A powerful  land  and  naval  fom 
had  been  sent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  seizing  New  Orleans,  and  penetrating 
the  country  northward  by  way  of  the  Missis- 
sippi with  such  vigor  as  to  co-operate  powerful- 
ly with  invading  British  forces  from  the  Can- 
adas. The  Government  calculated  largely  on 
the  passive  netpiieseence,  if  not  actual  assist- 
ance, of  the  French  and  Spanish  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana,  who  had  been  opposed  to  the  rule 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  also 
upon  the  aid  of  the  slaves,  whoso  freedom  wo> 
to  be  proclaimed  when  the  British  troops  should 
obtain  a sure  loot-hold  on  the  ) orders  of  the 
Mississippi  River  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

At  that  time  there  was  a community  of  out- 
laws engaged  in  privateering  and  smuggling, 
whose  head-quarters  were  on  a low  island  called 
Grand  Terre,  six  miles  in  length  and  one  and  a 
half  in  breadth,  which  lies  tit  the  entrance  to 
Biimtaria  Bay  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  little 
less  than  sixty  mile*  southwest  from  New  Or- 
leans in  a direct  line.  From  that  island  there 
is  a water  communication  for  small  vessel* 
through  lakes  and  bayous  to  within  a mile  of 
the  MiOadsstppi  River,  just  iiImoc  New  Orleans. 
Toward  the  Gulf  is  a fine  bench,  and  to  it  inhab- 
itants of  the  Crescent  City”  resort  during  the 
heats  of  the  summer  months.  The  Bay  forrm 
a sheltered  harbor,  in  which  the  privateers  of 
the  Barnturians  fns  the  smugglers  wore  called 
itnd  those  associated  with  them  lav  secuich 


X tt.~ DEFENSE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS.* 

IN  a previous  number  of  these  sketches  we 
have  noticed  the  fact  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment made  ample  preparations,  as  they  be- 
lieved, for  the  subjugation  of  tin?  Americans 
and  the  ending  of  the  war,  in  1H14.  The  re- 
lease of  a large  number  of  Wellington's  veteran 
troops  from  *»erviec  on  the  Continent  had  given 
that  Government  control  of  military  strength 
that  seemed  to  fed  quite  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  desired  result.  The  successful  ravages  on 
the  American  coasts  during  that  year*  and  the 
capture  of  the  National  Capital,  gave  such 
assurance  of  full  and  final  victory  to  British 
arms  that,  at  the  middle  of  December,  Lord 
Gistlereagh,  the  English  Prime  Minister,  then 
in  Faris,  said,  exultingly  . '*1  expect,  at  this 
moment,  that  most  of  the  large  sea-port  towns 
of  America  are  by  this  time  laid  in  ashes  ; that 
we  are  in  possession  oF  New  Orleans,  ami  have 
command  of  nil  the  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley and  the  Lakes,  and  that  the  Americans  are 
now  little  better  than  prisoners  in  their  own 
country.” 

Events  already  accomplished  and  prepara- 
tions made  justified  the  expectations  of  the  Brit- 


• ThU  ih**  .vmc lading  of  dr#  ftWte*  < f rdu-ttht* 
•if  event'*  in  the  Wur  of  1813.  Tta»  pichuv*  that  l«.»v« 
nntielU<*tted  them  so*  from  Losing'*. 44  Pfrtorinl  Field 

Book  of  tli*1  War  of  1812,”  w>n  In  the  proM  of  ll:«rp*r  ah*1 
iiroilttn*,  &od  iHuNintlcd  by  over eqfhthii+btired 
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from  the  besom  of  the  **  Norther’'  that  sweeps 
occasionally  over  the  Gulf;  and  also  from  the 
cannon  of  ships  of  war,  for  the  Bay  is  inaccess- 
ible to  such  ponderous  and  bulky  craft.  The 
community  of  marauders  there  formed  a regu- 
larly organized  association,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Jean  Lafitte,  a shrewd  Frenchman  and 
blacksmith  from  Bordeaux,  who  had  long  wield- 
ed the  forging  hammer  in  St.  Philip’s  Street, 
New  Orleans.  He  had  caused  a battery  of 
heavy  guns  to  be  pointed  seaward  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  company  of  Baratarians;  and 
there  might  be  seen  at  all  times  shrewd  and 
cautious  men  from  New  Orleans,  having  “hon- 
orable mention*’  in  that  community,  purchasing 
at  cheap  rates  for  profitable  sales  the  rich  booty 
of  the  sea  robbers,  and  thereby  laying  broadly 
the  foundations  of  the  fortunes  of  many  a wealthy 
family  living  in  the  Southwest  when  the  great 
civil  war  broke  out  in  1861,  Lafitte  became 
known  in  history,  romance,  and  song  as  the 
“ Pirate  ot  the  Gulf.*’ 

He  was  not  a corsair  in  the  meaning  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  his  crimes,  such  as  they 
were,  were  not  against  humanity,  but  were  vio- 
lations of  the  revenue  and  neutrality  laws  of 
the  United  States.  “I  may  have  evaded  the 
payment  of  duties  at  the  custom-house,  but  1 
have  never  ceased  to  be  a good  citizen,**  said 
Lafitte,  on  one  occasion;  and  then,  with  the 
usual  plea  of  a culprit,  ho  added:  “All  the 
offenses  I have  ever  committed  have  been  forced 
upon  me  by  certain  vices  in  the  laws.” 

The  British  authorities  were  acquainted  with 
the  Baratarians  and  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Government  had,  by  legal  proceedings, 
made  them  outlaws,  and,  as  the  English  sup- 
posed, the  bitter  enemies  of  the  Republic.  Act- 
ing upon  this  belief  the  British  sent  an  agent  to 
engage  them  as  allies  in  the  invasion  of  Loui- 
siana, because  their  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
country  and  their  fleet  of  small  craft  used  as 
transports  might  enable  the  invaders  to  place  a 
heavy  land-force  in  the  rear  of  New  Orleans, 
cut  it  off  from  its  supplies  and  reinforcements, 
and  make  its  capture  an  easy  task.  According- 
ly, at  the  close  of  August,  a single  British  brig, 
detached  from  a squadron  in  the  West  Indies, 
appeared  off  Barataria  Bay,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d  of  September  a signal-gun  upon 
her  deck  announced  her  presence.  Lafitte  im- 
mediately left  Grand  Terre  in  a small  boat  row- 
ed by  four  men,  and  started  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound  of  the  signal-gun  to  ascertain  its 
meaning.  He  was  met  by  a boat  from  the  brig, 
bearing  four  English  officers.  These  were  con- 
ducted to  the  Baratarian  rendezvous  and  ele- 
gantly entertained  by  the  leader,  when  a pack- 
age addressed  to  “Mr.  Lafitte”  was  handed  to 
him.  It  contained  letters  from  British  officials, 
and  a proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Loui- 
siana and  Kentucky  by  the  British  commander 
in  the  Floridas,  calling  npon  the  former  to  “ as- 
sist in  liberating  from  a faithless,  imbecile  Gov- 
ernment” their  “paternal  soil,*’  and  upon  the 
latter  to  “ range  themselves  under  the  standard 
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of  their  forefathers,  or  observe  a strict  neutral- 
ity. **  They  offered  every  inducement  which  a 
desire  for  wealth  and  honor  might  crave  for  La- 
fitte to  join  them  in  the  contemplated  invasion 
of  Louisiana ; and  the  chief  bearer  of  the  dis- 
patches (Captain  Lockyer,  of  the  British  navy) 
assured  him  that  his  vessels  and  men  wonld  be 
enlisted  in  the  honorable  service  of  the  Royal 
Navy. 

Lafitte  had  amassed  a large  fortune  by  his 
lawless  pursuits,  and  perceived  the  danger  that 
menaced  his  trade,  his  possessions,  and  his  lib- 
erty. Already  his  brother,  who  had  been  his 
chief  agent  in  New  Orleans,  was  in  prison  for 
his  offenses,  and  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States  were  preparing  to  strike  a withering  blow 
at  Barataria.  Lafitte,  willing  to  save  himself 
and  his  possessions,  and  preferring  to  be  called 
a patriot  rather  than  a pirate,  asked  the  British 
messengers  to  allow  him  a few  days  for  consid- 
eration. When  they  had  departed  he  sent  the 
important  papers  left  with  him  to  the  Governor 
of  Louisiana  through  the  hands  of  a friend  in 
the  city,  to  whom  he  wrote  a letter,  saying, 
“Though  proscribed  in  my  adopted  country,  I 
will  never  miss  an  occasion  of  serving  her,  or 
of  proving  that  she  has  never  ceased  to  be  dear 
to  me.” 

The  revelations  made  by  Lafitte  were  not  ac- 
cepted as  true  by  the  Government  officials ; but 
the  people  believed  them,  and  held  a large  meet- 
ing in  consequence  at  the  St.  Louis  Exchange, 
in  New  Orleans,  on  the  16th  of  September. 
They  were  eloquently  addressed  by  the  late  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  then  a leading  citizen  of  Lou- 
isiana, who  urged  the  inhabitants  to  make  im- 
mediate preparations  to  repel  the  contemplated 
invasion.  They  appointed  a Committee  of 
Safety,  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  cit- 
izens of  New  Orleans,  with  Livingston  as  Chair- 
man, who  sent  forth  a stirring  address  to  the 
people.  Governor  Claiborne,  who,  like  Liv- 
ingston, believed  the  statements  of  Lafitte,  sent 
copies  of  the  British  papers  to  General  Jackson, 
then  at  Mobile.  The  patriotic  fire  in  the  bosom 
of  that  hero  glowed  with  tenfold  intensity  when 
this  scheme  of  invasion  was  laid  before  him. 

He  issued  a stirring  appeal  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Louisiana  ; and  on  the  same  day  he  address- 
ed a proclamation  to  the  free  people  of  color  in 
that  State,  inviting  them  to  unite  under  the 
banner  of  their  country  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tributing to  its  defense. 

Jackson  now  set  about  the  task  of  making 
the  practical  triple  alliance  of  Britons,  Span- 
iards, and  Indians  in  Florida  harmless  before 
he  should  march  for  the  defense  of  New  Or- 
leans. He  invited  volunteers  from  Tennessee, 
and  two  thousand  soon  rallied  under  his  stand- 
ard. On  the  2d  of  November  he  turned  his 
face  toward  Pensacola  with  three  thousand  men, 
and  on  the  6th  ho  appeared  before  that  town 
and  demanded  its  instant  surrender.  It  was 
refused,  and  the  next  day  he  fonght  his  way 
into  the  place,  cowed  the  Spanish  authorities 
into  meek  submission,  drove  the  British  to  their 
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fikhurber,  -mad  *w  uhoai  u*  tiiVn  ulooTny  when  dafckMxn  amVwI,  worn  iipmi  «6lH 
j*fate%i*ioh  of  Eon  HarrHUi-as,  ’when  aickn>*%  Mgue,  ura'i^ty,  -Hi*  advent  w«v 

yip,  the  lurch  fvHViUgbsen  by  k British  [ hauled  with  joy  by  the  r:*tufenH> 

hand.  Two  day  * MJttif  wmd  h o *bMidmi*d  l\»rr-  \ regarded  *i  a host  in  hjmsolf;  uiui  ihc  crr^V 

to  .Mobile,  whore  ho  f&tttod  j '* 4 '.cornel:  '« ' llkfr 

ijr^t  is*  waullrg.  with  preying.  m*  ah  electrife  spark  m ^r  w*>r«ii  Iruw  JijvXu  lip, 

Jtf  -tttiist&jS  oT,'I?i>W  p[r- ! giv.itiig  hopetb  the  4o«iK)udm^  toa&ge.  t$  the 

i*i:>2.  ‘ Hi;  had  >n;>:om|‘ii*htrd  three  >nijK>rtaDt  ; tiiiii^  ^nd  fymhtieiice ■ yd  the  ptrWiic. 

'irffl'v'-  ilin  /lVi'1  *-!'.<il  1 f ImVeitTl  /111?  Hrt  t It  r.l(it1<  Atll  f ‘TT«  '’rtf  . 


the  punishment  «f  ihe  Spuuuirdfc  for  iiuivih  per-  j whose  waters  formed  convenient  eomnuiriica- 
fidy  ;'•'  H \’V\  . ; « j-Uoiia  between  Iho  Mlttutetypl  ttearNew  Otie&Q? 

Jackson  departed  for  New ' Orleans  on  the  j and  the.  Gait  of  7U»\xk'o,  <ihd  proceeded  tom- 
2 1st  of ..'November,,  and  arrival  there  m tita  M sport  dad  .strengthen  tho  ;(bnl(k*tioii*  in  the 
of  Derembex,  umf  made  nh  hoad-fp.raTtws  nt  Vicinity  tind  tu  erect  new ories.  Fort  '$*;  Idbb 
what  is  now  8G  ( formerly  104)  tfoyal  Btreet,  : ip?  (h:Io\v  i\\e  city,  was  the  objeev  of  his  $]avml 
' . ,!•.;•  v ' ; ’ /car»v ..'fat- no  that  he  muinly  reU?^ 

tbt  p^/ge  of  the  liver  by  the  vessels  of 

■;v  The  nxpwuid  enemy  seen  append.  The 

‘ ' vtnv  xh.j?.  captured  Washington  find  •vn^  re- 

’pulsed • ^'V.Sul^imom  had;  left  the  l>b**sflpfiakir- 

*'  wtmmtl ~ . ' ? 'S?  ^ stiver  th6gs*n  d 

siowg*  atv«j  away  for  bit*  West  ladies  in 

'■  .'3?bc*«  were  abort  joined  by  ov*r  four  thda* 
||U:*f.;l  4 ‘‘filin' ; %W[i  • ^ kPTP  mud  ;*ix*yf«fc  flinter  Gertmf  Neniip*  u giilitiut 

• B|' l|B Bitip fl«P  :, ( Ur  voting  lr\#h  nlii- 1.  had  veiled  from  1‘ty 

mouth  ju  ^pkniber:  . Tlie  confined  fc*rec«  were 

• ^ y:v^  .v.  ;1  <.fpwMi-d  iu  Kc;nl  !>ns,  da'ie/hc*^  /Ui  l in  «ner 

fifr  y vo^sels  of  all  nv.btV  {hj<a  «even 

land  troops  we^’  hon^  aerosj«  thy-  Gjdf  of  Mexi- 
co*, in  the  tlity.e4un;,j>r^oW  Orl^ns.  They  lhf: 
Negri  1 liay  on  dip  tif  ^ovdnibcr,  and  dm 
saw  the  iH^rthehi  sho^  vflhx;  otT  theC?*fcD- 
dele  nr  Ishm4«y  hatwceo  fhr;  mouth  of  ?he  Mis- 
sissippi ami  Borgd«,  in  the  mjdit  of  * 

| fatfou^  storm , on  the  5n  h of  Ideeemhen A Mush; 
j thyatHcal  |»crforTnafi\^  and  hilarity 

j of  BVcry  kind  hall  been  indulged  In  during  thi* 

; f Of  tin;  Gulf  for  every  man  felt  confideiU 
! that  an  easy  yotiqiuwt  of  Louisfanu  awaited  them, 
f Tho  ^v^ji  of  jndny  wffioer*  af  eotnpttiued  ihotn, 

I and  werc  iilic*d  w.hh  the  most  delightful  a ciflici- 
i potions  of  pleasure  in  the  beantiiul  Now  World 
before  them. 

The  ismhih  supposed  ihe  Amerbrnus  to  by 
profoiMuily  (,f  theiv  c'Xpedi^K)n^  Thpy 

authored  the  fleet  in  the  deep  cHonnel  Im- 
tween  Ship  und  Chi  IrJauds,  near  the  eutratuy 
; to  Lake  Borgne,  riuil  prepami,  small  vessela  for 
the  imnsporratibu  of  trnor^  over  the  shull ow 


jtyx&rtlik'.ytiH!  ■:$  Accn^s 


the  owner's  to  prefer  the  surmutler  of  the  city  at  / ftm  «pp!ym<ch  of  & poxvtrrftd  Kri(b?h  Ittoii  and 
oacet.0  A seemingly  iuvincihlo  fp^.  to  irrenfrin^  i naxai  /Vntmtnefit  That  ligHaiit.  offityr  iiuni»t-*  ! 
the  rivk  of  the  destruction  of  their  proper^  l #•3^'  <lui  flyp  gTui-b«xaUi  a tender^  und 
A mislunce  that  should  intite  n fiery  bombard-,  dHpatx  h.lxjat  toward  the  }r^m^  ot'  SlaHaua  and 
me nt.  In  erery  utfpeet  thu  situatioa  >vu6  most ' CUfysviaa^  as  &eouU  to  wjtlgh  for  tho  eue1»H 
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They  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant  (late 
Commodore)  Thomas  Ap  Catesby  Jones,  who 
sent  two  gun-boats,  under  the  respective  com- 
mands of  Lieutenant  M‘Keever  and  Sailing- 
Master  Ulrich,  to  Dauphin  Island,  at  the  en- 
trance to  Mobile  Bay,  to  catch  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  foe.  They  discovered  the  great 
fleet  on  the  10th  of  December,  and  hastened  to 
report  the  fact  to  Commodore  Jones.  Patterson 
had  ordered  that  officer  to  take  such  position  as 
would  enable  him,  in  the  event  of  the  enemy 
making  his  way  into  Lake  Borgne,  to  cut  off  his 
barges  and  prevent  the  landing  of  troops.  If 
Jones  should  be  hard  pressed  he  was  to  fall  back 
to  the  mud-fort  of  Petites  Coquilles,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rigolets,  between  Lakes  Borgne 
and  Pontchartrain,  and  shelter  his  vessels  under 
its  guns. 

When,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  10th,  the  fog 
that  succeeded  the  storm  had  cleared  away,  and 
the  British  fleet  were  in  full  view,  Jones  made 
for  the  Pass  Christiana  with  his  little  flotilla, 
where  he  anchored  and  awaited  the  approach  of 
the  invaders.  He  was  discovered  by  the  enemy 
on  the  13th,  much  to  their  astonishment.  It 
was  evident  that  the  Americans  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  intentions  of  the  British,  and  had 
made  preparations  to  meet  them.  Cochrane  im- 
mediately gave  orders  for  a change  in  the  plan 
of  operations.  It  would  not  do  to  attempt  the 
landing  of  troops  while  American  gun-boats 
were  patrolling  the  waters  of  Lake  Borgne.  So 
he  prepared  a flotilla  of  almost  sixty  barges,  the 
most  of  them  carrying  a carronade  in  the  bow 
and  an  ample  number  of  armed  volunteers  from 
the  fleet,  and  sent  them,  in  command  of  Captain 
Lockyer,  to  capture  or  destroy  the  American 
vessels.  These  were  observed  by  Jones  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when,  in  obedience  of 
orders,  he  proceeded  with  his  flotilla  toward  the 
Rigolets.  A calm  and  adverse  water  currents 
would  not  allow  him  to  pass  the  channel  be- 
tween Point  Clear  of  the  main  and  Malheureux 
Island,  and  there  he  anchored  at  two  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th.  Jones’s  flag-ship  was 
a little  sloop  of  eighty  tons,  and  the  other  vessels 
of  his  tiny  squadron  were  commanded  respect- 
ively by  sailing-masters  Ferris  and  Ulrick,  and 
Lieutenants  M‘Keever  and  Speddon.  The  ag- 
gregate number  of  men  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  and  of  guns  twenty-three. 

With  a cool  morning  breeze  the  British  barges, 
containing  twelve  hundred  men,  bore  down  upon 
Jones’s  flotilla,  while  the  tender  Alligator  was 
in  the  distance,  vainly  endeavoring  to  join  the 
Americans.  The  barges,  with  six  oars  on  each 
side,  formed  a long  parallel  line,  and  in  that 
order  swept  rapidly  forward,  while  Jones  re- 
served his  fire  until  they  were  within  close  range. 
Then  M*Keever  hurled  a thirty-two  pound  ball 
over  the  water,  and  a shower  of  grape-shot, 
which  broke  the  British  line  and  made  great 
confusion.  But  the  invaders  pushed  forward, 
and  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock  the  engagement 
became  general  and  desperate.  At  one  time 
Jones’s  boat  was  attacked  by  no  less  than  fifteen 


barges.  The  A lligator  was  captured  early,  and 
by  the  force  of  overwhelming  numbers  the  Brit- 
ish, after  a combat  of  almost  an  hour,  gained  a 
complete  victory  It  was  at  the  cost  of  several 
of  their  barges,  that  were  shattered  and  sunk, 
and  about  three  hundred  men  killed  and  wound- 
ed. The  Americans  lost  only  six  men  killed 
and  thirty-five  wounded  Among  the  latter 
were  Lieutenants  Jones,  M‘Keever,  Parker,  and 
Speddon.  The  British  commander  (Lockyer) 
was  severely  wounded  ; so  also  was  Lieutenant 
Pratt,  who,  under  the  direction  of  Cockbum,  had 
fired  the  national  buildings  of  Washington  City 
a little  more  than  a hundred  days  before. 

The  capture  of  the  American  gun-boats  gave 
the  British  complete  control  of  Lake  Borgne ; 
and  the  lighter  transports,  filled  with  troops, 
immediately  entered  it.  Ship  after  ship  got 
aground,  until  at  length  the  troops  were  all 
placed  in  small  boats  and  conveyed  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  Isle  des  Pois  (or  Peas  Island),  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pearl  River,  and  that  desert  spot 
was  made  the  place  of  general  rendezvous. 
There  they  landed  between  the  16th  and  20th 
of  December,  and  there  General  Keane  organ- 
ized his  army  for  future  operations. 

Cochrane  had  been  informed  by  some  former 
Spanish  residents  of  New  Orleans  that  at  the 
northwestern  extremity  of  Lake  Borgne  there 
was  a bayou  called  Bienvenu,  navigable  for  large 
barges  to  within  a short  distance  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  just  below  New  Orleans.  He  sent 
a party  to  explore  it.  They  followed  this  bayou, 
and  a canal  across  Viller^’s  plantation,  to  a point 
half  a mile  from  the  Mississippi,  and  nine  miles 
below  New  Orleans,  and  hastening  back  report- 
ed that  the  transportation  of  troops  through  that 
bayou  was  feasible.  Vigorous  measures  were 
immediately  adopted  for  an  advance  upon  New 
Orleans,  where,  the  British  troops  were  assured, 
wealth  and  ease  awaited  them.  They  were  en- 
couraged by  ex-officials  of  the  old  Spanish  gov- 
ernment of  Louisiana,  who  went  to  the  British 
camp  from  New  Orleans,  and  represented  Jack- 
son  as  an  ignorant  tyrant,  detested  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  void  of  any  efficient  means  for  defending 
the  city. 

Jackson  was  informed  of  the  capture  of  the 
American  gun-boats  early  on  the  15th,  when 
returning  from  a tour  of  observation  in  the  di- 
rection oT  the  River  Chef-Menteur,  northeast- 
ward of  the  city.  He  at  once  perceived  the 
importance  of  securing  the  passage  of  the  Chef- 
Menteur  Road,  that  crosses  the  plain  of  Gentilly 
in  that  direction  from  the  city  to  the  strait  be- 
tween Lakes  Borgne  and  Pontchartrain,  and  he 
ordered  Major  Lacoste,  with  his  militia  battalion 
of  colored  men,  and  the  dragoons  of  Feliciana, 
to  proceed  at  once  with  two  pieces  of  artillery, 
take  post  at  the  confluence  of  Bayou  Sauvage 
and  the  River  Chef-Menteur,  to  guard  the  road, 
cast  up  a redoubt  at  its  terminus,  and  watch 
and  oppose  the  enemy.  He  also  proceeded  to 
fortify  and  strengthen  every  point  of  approach 
to  the  city ; sent  messengers  to  Generals  Coffee, 
Carroll,  and  Thomas,  urging  them  to  hasten  to 
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Nf,v  Orleans  with  4 bmV  romriiijn^.  ^ ^v»|cJciv  a*  iiaermg  irhucrip^  wards,  Marml  mu*ki  was 
awl  forwarded  a j']isp;dv:h  ■ u/Gehertd  continually  beard,  and  New  Ortaans  ft|>pf  sired 
Winchester^  in.  command  frt  Mobile,  liirectinjg  more  like  a military  ynmji  Hum?  a wart  o( 
him  to  he  orr.  Then  he  appointed  tin?  commerce.  was  cw*%  suspended, 

18th  of  De>iaiWf  for  u gfnhd  review  of  ail  f ho  and  ttus  Legislature  passed  n law  lor  prolonging 
roruamiog  troops  iii.Nfctv  Oilcans.  in  font  of  the.  the  tehn  of  payment  o » *11- >!Ont)  at*Xs  until  the 
old  Cathedral of  St<  Louis Jp  tfu*,l*lace  d'Armes,  1st  of  the  easing  Mu>\  MUUary  rg.lt*  tVAftctfm- 
one  of  the  yet : remaining  relics  of  the  Spanish  phtte.  Abie- heal  wl  • wh»vi%>vexy'  'A^  cokdv 
dominion  in  Louisiana,  ll  was  a tiuiowrahle  day  awl  nationality  ^tcpTipg  British,  were  pissed 
in  New  Ode  mis.  The  whole  }u>puJ&do»  Into  rhe  serviced  ShdinOoii*  }Ki\\sorts  vv^.re  sent 

tmi  to  wimass  the  spec^cleV:.^^  opt  of; the.  city,  and  no aljowod  to 

danger  \va&  great,  while  the  military  forte  wm  the  chain  of  ^entr^l^  arouiiil  U:  without  a proper 
nmill  and  weak.  Strength  and  offiml  perenisshm, 

communicated  t<\  it  by  stirr/ng  from  While  tb&$  }>xc\w&ik«ibi'ir  the  reception 

the  Ups- of  Jacksuq,  and  a tlirilhag  ov«  Oenpi^H  the  njKtnlm  were  w progress^;  the ^ British  were 
appeal  which  was  read  by  hi*  3v&  making  miec^eudng  t#>rfs  %p  pt&sk  forward  and 

ward  Livingston..  The  eji&ttuid&sra  '$£■]!$$*$)?  Orleans  hy  Burpme.  They  had  de- 

viiciys  and  clitotta  piiike  nse  of  dm  Bay'll  -Btewyiimi 

Miking  adthuhigp  hf-lbat  state  of  public  Oeting,  and  Vilk^a^emU  for  the.  purpose;  Tml  wHJ’i 
dlenced  the  distracting  vou-iw  ut  faction  by  do-  nil  tlaix  exertions,  nud  after  proKmig  dm  cap- 
daring  tnavlial  i&Vf  mjd  f!u>  iuwp{?o^JOh  the  tursrd  gpwtaa*  into  rtie  Sernee.  they  tonld  oot 
privilege  of  the  writ  'Of  holm**  corfity*  muacr  tewal*.  enough  fitted  m navigate . f bat 

Whew  the  tof  iew  ft  ftvxiVer  M^t'  Fiauehe  \V&£  bayptf  to  lairry  mote  th&p  optvtliijd  of  Uw  ayrriy: 
sent  with  Ids  h^italioo  to  the  Bayori  {iL  ddhn,  Kjuahe  &H  so  conMmu  $r  ■5ncircsefi ^Yeh.'  With'  & 
ncaffi^rd  of  the  city;  and  at  its  mouth,  on  i«m alt  part  of  his  that  W voiiW  rud  bnk>k^ 
Lake  IMiHchnr train.  Major  Hughes  Has, iri  com-  furthtfr  delay ; hhd  m tho  tuonting  of  the 
t*mp4  of  Fort  .St,  John;  the  Biuiitananf?,  ou  the  of  T)eceni her^h  rainy,  chiliy^  cbeerWstf  htorxi- 
ailgyni  .stdtcitation  of  their  chief,  LafjlXe,  were  ttig^a  donlla  filled^ troops  set  ouf^  ihpipdv 
4Ccpjjt^l:as  volunteen^  iniistered  into  the  ihtikH,  vancc,  r.ornprising  eighteen  himd^id  niet>,;tb)m> 
utvl  drilled  to  the  performawi^  of  hnportimi  founded  b.v  Lieuienarir-Colotud  Thonnon,  win: 
tfrrficess  Under  the  command  of  Captains  Dorn-  lu^l  be^n  vvd.uhded  at  ffiodenshurg.  Tht^f^CTe 
in^ee^  You,  Bluchi%  Fwrfgds,  Lugnnd,  npil;|CnL  ^conapuidtd  (iy  General  Kvane  and  his  sraft 
;4mi,  at  Forty  Ftitito  C^uill^.  Kt,  FhUipf  and  ahd  other  officers,  ami  followed  hr 
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It  proved  to  be  a fortunate  circumstance ; for 
these  men  so  magnified  the  number  of  Jack- 
son  s troops,  and  the  strength  of  the  defenses 
around  New  Orleans,  that  they  moved  cautious- 
ly, and  failed  to  surprise  the  vigilant  hero  in 
the  city.  They  moved  slowly  up  the  bayou ; 
but  when  they  reached  Villere’s  Canal  the  act- 
ive Thornton  pushed  forward  with  a detach- 
ment, surrounded  the  mansion  of  the  planta- 
tion, which  is  in  sight  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  Major  Villere.  He  soon 
escaped,  fled  to  the  house  of  his  neighbor,  the 
gallant  Colonel  do  la  Ramie,  and  in  a boat  they 
hastened  across  the  Mississippi.  There,  at  the 
stables  of  M.  de  la  Croix,  one  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  of  New  Orleans,  they  procured 
fleet  horses,  and  with  that  gentleman  rode  swift- 
ly up  the  levee  on  the  right  bunk  of  the  river, 
and  crossed  again  at  New  Orleans  to  warn 
Jackson  of  the  approach  of  the  foe.  Augustus 
Rousseau,  an  active  young  creole  who  had  been 
sent  by  Captain  Ducros,  was  already  there. 
He  had  reached  Jackson’s  head  - quarters  in 
Royal  Street,  with  the  startling  intelligence, 
at  about  one  o’clock,  anti  a few  minutes  after- 
ward Major  Villerd  and  his  party  entered. 
u Gentlemen,”  said  Jackson  to  the  officers  and 
citizens  around  him,  “the  British  are  below; 
wc  must  fight  them  to-night."  lie  then  or- 
dered three  discharges  of  cannon  to  give  the 
alarm,  and  sent  marching  orders  to  several  of 
the  military  commanders. 

Jackson’s  call  upon  Coffee,  Carroll,  and  oth- 
ers had  been  quickly  responded  to.  Coffee  caine 
speedily  over  the  long  and  tedious  route,  from 
Fort  Jackson  on  the  Alabama  River,  to  Baton 
Ronge,  and  was  now  encamped,  with  his  brigade 
of  mounted  riflemen,  on  Avarts  plantation,  five 
miles  above  New  Orleans.  The  active  young 


Carroll,  who  had  left  Nashville  in  November 
with  Tennessee  militia,  arrived  in  flat-boats  and 
barges  at  about  the  same  time,  and  brought 
into  camp  a regiment  of  young,  brave,  well- 
armed,  but  inexperienced  soldiers,  expert  in  the 
use  of  the  rifle,  and  eager  for  battle.  They 
landed  on  the  22d  of  December,  and  were  li ailed 
by  Jackson  with  great  joy.  A troop  of  horse, 
trader  the  dashiug  young  Hinds,  raised  iu  Lou- 
isiana, came  at  about  the  same  time. 

When,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  23d,  Jackson 
issued  his  marching  orders,  Coflee’s  brigade  was 
five  miles  above  the  city ; Planches  battalion 
was  at  Bayou  St.  John,  two  miles  distant ; the 
Louisiana  militia  and  half  of  Lacoste*  colored 
battalion  were  three  miles  off  on  the  Gentilly 
Rond,  and  the  regulars  (Forty-fourth)  under 
Colonel  Ross,  with  Colonel  M ‘Rea's  artillery,  a 
little  more  than  eight  hundred  strong,  were  at 
Fort  St.  Charles,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
United  States  Branch  Mint  in  New  Orleans, 
and  in  the  city  barracks.  Within  an  hour  after 
Jackson  was  informed  that  the  invaders  were  on 
the  direct  road  to  the  city  along  the  river,  and 
only  nine  miles  distant,  these  troops  Were  nil  in 
motion  under  special  orders.  Carroll  and  hi? 
Tennesseeans  were  dispatched  to  the  upper 
branch  of  the  Bayou  Bienverm ; further  up  the 
Gentilly  Road  Governor  Claiborne  was  stationed, 
with  the  Louisiana  militia ; and  Coffee’s  brigade, 
Plauclufs,  and  D'Aquin’s  battalions,  Hind’s  dra- 
goons, the  New  Orleans  rifles,  under  Captain 
Beale,  and  a few  Choctaw  Indians,  commanded 
by  Captain  Jugeat,  were  ordered  to  rendezvous 
at  Montreuil’s  plantation,  and  hasten  to  Canal 
Rodriguez,  six  miles  below-  the  city,  and  there 
prepa re  to  advance  upon  the  foe.  Commodore 
Patterson  was  directed  to  proceed  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  tlio  flank  of  the  British  at  VillcreV 
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direction  of  their  outposts.  Kean  ft  now  #n  re  fall 
predoucu  to  ttn  culef?  of  his  prisoners  about  the 

wore  than  twelve 
N&w  Orleans,  and  gw  the  dtt<sh~ 
Ire  liked, 
derailment,  cunq>ose<i 


AVitfc  >>uch  armed  vessels  ■£*  might  be  m xoadL 
he&s:  8uoh  wa*  the  scanty  force  with  which 

Jackson  procodted  tt>-  fight  & ioc  oiV  unkiiown  | hiTjge  n era  her  of  t l oops 
nund-s '.r*  aud  strength.  thousand' — in 

While  Jackson  was  assembling  hte  Irdqfpa  the  in%  Thornton  full  liberty  to  do  as 
ov'oh  ? * v/ere  making  rnady  to.  -nistrch  on  >Vw ’t  Thornton  ar  once  tod-  BBI 

- tJrianu*  t)mfc/  Tiight  and  take  it  by  ^reprise.  of  the  E»$Uydifth  turd  Ninety -fifth  regiments, 
l Vr  *vm  Jurwurd  i nearer  .to  dWtrihute  a prpi>  to  the  support  of  the  prt!k**tet  and  directed  the 
kmiUripO;  signed  by  General  K curio  ami  Ad-  Fourth,  fnmrired  W mug,  uv  take  post  on  Vil- 
.‘viral  O^ehfinc,  printed  iu  French  and  $panu&t  . loo-  s Canal,  nvar  .bead  *pmnFrs,  to  keep  open  the 
which  read  thus  : cpmoitintcatmtj  with  Lake  Borgnc.  Thurmnc 

■<n:  tmis.lrmlotw^  re.  ms  in  quietly  in  ypar-  And  his  dejtoehipimt wore  soou  root  by  a rp.K«itm* 
hotncsi  your  rd'avea  shad  he  preserved  to  you/  column  under  iiw  iimnediate  CQrt»ntand  of  Jack* 
:u.d.w*ur  propot  i v r<  sported.  We  moke  *ur  .$ on.  Me  hud  made  the  Canal  Rodriguez,  which 
only-  Aiuenruns/'  ; con  named  the  Misriarippi  v/iih  the  Cypres* 

j'he  British  Wnte  bivouacked  on  -t;hs?  higtibsr,  Swamp,  his  lm^>  «f  operations.  lie  -advanced 
pan  0.  VjtferC?  jrkuit:\Vii>nr  lit  the  ride  of  (he  \v j? *t  :i:V>ut  biu<-n  (motived  men  and  two 

ixihi  ou  the  plain  *t  And  iu  the  \X>ati  he-  j <rf‘  ttrtiitoyi  peifpntlj  <%friipki  kdtli  the.  ghvotn  of 
IWftpli  YHlv>vVh*M*>e  MM  *\nrh  hc«Mv  JLiaJ  fno-*  Might,  ' Ltorueitn  »>f  M CiUhmd.  ta  the  head  of  a 
<d  hb>  oHLcrs made  ibc»r  ) And Ms  \ company  of  i,ijv  rievehih.  tihii^  through  IM- jtf. 

sm?ar-wf>rk-  il^x -had  Uftoihmd  **m?nd  .cairn*  m.  Kw}»kd&  odvnovjri  ty  the  boundary  af'.£/a- 
\v;*i  v »n  Mfic*  spun*.  Full  one-half  of  the  . oo:Uc’s  piunr:»nou,  wMi'c,  unuer  directum  of 
itKudmg’  tro-ps  lirid  heon  JuMn^ht  pi  the  bunk* ■.  Coh‘U'.ti  Ti'iiti,  ttur  Quarfcr-M^.fvr-ficnen'.i,  lu; 

M thef-  Mu-4^‘pj»i..  otily  aim:  MM  fwm l New  i-cm.-yuMtared  and  nit/icked  ihc • British  pic’kr%' 
Orleans  wir!)»mt  tirinu  r»  truu  'vdim*  ^pfuring  who  were  peered  in  a difdt  hchiiul  a fence,  ami 
donr-  s HohUm  and  they  hclicved  iheir  nem  nj>  <fr>ne  f)icm  Jhfttjk;  These  two  .^‘Cvhly  rcin- 
prt/ach  to  be  wholly  unknoivn,  ftirtta/J,  «tml .a  brisk  ■rTipj9ggcn>wit  etisoed,  in  whjhh 

peoatd^  iu  tho  city.  They  wane  aoou  toole-  ihatr  jhBb-i.vr-d  a wound,  and  McClelland  nud  c 
uevved;  - k -nsmui  -were  kdled. 

At  ireven  o’clock  in  the  fiv;eivin^  th<!?  ^choohet ; Iu  tim  rirak  tho .artUioflsie  advanced  up 
C*n  oli»Ui  t’kenfdy  ves^el  in  Tf^adiav^  At.  the  Levee  \y\ih  ffe  tnarine*!,  wkem  tdie 

IcnM-s  commiuviled  by  Captain  I Mai  ley,  dropped  ! British  made  a desperam  atfmop.f  u»  seize  their 
*io\vu.tl,A  nri;i\  ;j.ml  anchuced  olT  VtllurcVv  with-  ! guns.  ■ There  whs  u heiee  stray-gle.  Joeksmi 
ih  «tWkc^«Kcrv  dijtunce  fbu  eenfre  of  the  iwr'.it, :'s^i In  the*  u«id*t 
fjtrj u^Lr  t^amp.  At  luilf  past  seven  ^he  opened  a of  a shower  of  hulb%  ho  ^hoiilis],  #i  Save'  flu- 
a-  n>lt'M«ituis  Ihtj  Ovm  h:r  batteries,  and  in  the  guns,  my  hoys,  at  any  ^u:fiheu'f'  They  did  so. 
vutirae  vf  ten  tyiinutc^  killed  or  w ouiideii  at  least  wlu?0.  thfc  Setwtli  feghneMC  eoininatided  by 
n huu  hed  men.  The  Bririeh  extinguished  their  Major  iVi re,  ndviuieed,  and  being  joined  by  tin- 
earn And ^ }»o)Lired  u jxm  the  Ca/>^‘na  a showr-  Eorrir^foucth,  the  engagement  became  general 
i>r-5^f  i>Tcr!li't^*. ?n:ad '^rcit-*Jket»^r’butr  'wifit  lro  ; between  tliem  and  Thtirnton’s  d^t^dukoht. 
Various  Li  ''ifiss  thHli  half  stcl  hour  the  Ploiiche  >uul  IFAquin  saan  joined  their  bomy 

■schiipner  drove  the  cnemv  from  their  camp,  nml  m-les,  and  the  tide  of  success  turned  w favor 
produced  greii.fc  eonfubion  among  diem.  'Fbe  of  the  Amnncans.  The  British,  hard  pressed < , 
Aatmrkao  troops  in  the .-lt^n  lime,  startled  bv  fell  suUenly  back  to  their  original  lina  miroo 
tliei  (fduce.rtful  eii«m>n-  letted f for  the  prudent  Ho^v  nomiuahding  the 

mb*,  were  mhvjwg  on,  gauded  by  Cedotiel 
Do  la  Ibittde.  who  wp&  u volautwr  yvitli 
Beubds  fitterrten,  an  if  ftByOr  Vlllerc.  W'ho 
accmhpnp  tod  ibe  Coin  ruapder  - in  - chief. 

The  right.,  under  Jneksebj  was  com  posted 
uf  the  regubirsv  Idanehe^,  and  If  Aquino 
brignd^.  «nd  some  rna- 

TititfSy  ^val  ihcAed  Alo^.i  the.  rouri  akmg  the 
levde.-i  whild  tlu^  lufr,  under  Cuffoe,  com 
I rased yf  :Uv$  ht>gftd*b  dmgiiorx^  and 

Beaded  rtflo%  «kijrted  ih£  edge  at  n cy- 
pr'Hs  *wttiup;  ftiir  the  p>ijriHise  of  endeavor 
trig  to  put  off  iHh  t*>mmiuvicationfi  of  the 
in>7idorv  with  i^e . SkirgtfA  • 8uoh  waf- 
ih<Fsm»pk'  plan  of  f^c  imriic,  on  the  parr 
of  thf  ^-Americans,  on  the  night  of  the  2$»J 
{rf  iJacemW. 

The  alarm  and  cqufurion  in  tha  British 
camp,  caused  by*  the  attack  of  the 
h*id  sitao  ely  la:cn  fdierfcd  when  they  Vorc 
CyUrite'd  bv  the  er»ck  of  muricefir  in  ffiy 
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woftid 


regulars, 

not  allow  a pur- 
suit. Had  it  been 
permitted  it  would, 
as  we  afterward 
discovered,  been 
most  disastrous  to 
the  invaders.  This 
conflict  occurred 
not  far  from  La 
Konde’s  garden. 

General  Coffee 
in  the  mean  time 
had  advanced  to 
the  back  of  La 
Rondo's  planta- 
tion, where  his 
riflemen  were  dis- 
mounted and  their 
horses  were  placed 
in  charge  of  a hun- 
dred men  at  the  cm- 
n td  that  separated 
La  Ronde’a  from 
Lacoste's  farm,  the 
latter  now  the  prop- 
erty of  D.  and  E.  Yillere.  The  ground  was  too 
much  cut  up  with  ditches  to  allow  successful  car- 
airy  movements,  and  Major  Hinds  and  his  men 
remained  at  one  of  them  near  the  middle  of  La.- 
coste’s.  Coffee's  division  extended  its  front  as 
much  as  possible,  and  moved  in  silence,  while 
Beale  and  his  riflemen  stole  around  the  enemy’s 
extreme  left  on  Villenfs  plantation,  and,  by  a 
sudden  movement,  penetrated  almost  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  British  camp,  killing  several  and 
making  others  prisoners.  By  a blunder,  made  in 
consequence  of  the  darkness,  a number  of  Beale's 
meD  were  captured.  In  the  mean  time  Thorn- 
ton, with  the  Eighty-fifth,  fell  heavily  on  Cof- 
fee’s line,  and  for  some  time  a battle  raged 


.V, 
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with  safety ; so  he  led  the  right,  division  back  to 
the  main  entrance  to  La  Hondo's  plantation, 
while  Coffee  cnenrnpcd  near  La  Ronde's  garden. 

It  was  about  half  past  nine  when  the  conflict 
ceased,  and  at  half  past  eleven,  when  all  was  be- 
coming quiet  in  the  respective  camps,  musket- 
ry was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Jumoiivi  lie’s 
plantation,  below  Vi  Here's.  It  was  caused  by 
the  advance  of  some  Louisiana  drafted  militia, 
stationed  at  a sharp  bend  of  the  Mississippi,  called 
the  English  Turn,  under  General  David  Morgan, 
who  had  insisted  upon  being  led  against  the 
enemy  w hen  they  heard  the  guns  of  the  Carolina 
early  in  the  evening.  They  met  some  British 
pickets  at  tfumonville’s,  exchanged  shots  with 


fiercely,  not  in  regular  order,  but  in  detach- \ them,  encamped  there  for  the  night,  and  at  dawn 


meuts,  squads,  and  often  duels.  In  the  dark 
ness  friends  fought  each  other,  supposing  each 
to  be  a foe.  The  Tennesseeans  and  British 
riflemen  were  almost  equally  exjnm  as  sharp- 
shooters; but  the  short  weapons  of  the  English 
were  not  so  efficient  as  the  long  ones  of  the 


returned  to  their  post  at  the  EuglLsh  Turn. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  the  affair  on  the 
night  of  the  23d  of  December  was  twenty-four 
killed,  one  hundred  ami  fifteen  wounded,  and 
seventy-four  prisoners,  in  all  two  hundred  and 
thirteen.  Among  the  killed  was  the  brave  Lieu- 


Americun  backwoodsmen.  The  Tennesseeans  j tenant -Colonel  Lauderdale,  of  Coffee's  brigade 


also  used  long  knives  and  tomahawks  vigorous-  of  mounted  riflemen.  The  British  loss  was 
iy.  At  lust  the  British  fell  back,  and  took  shed-  ! about  four  hundred  men.  According  to  the 


ter  behind  the  levee,  more  willing  to  incur  the 
danger  of  shots  from  the  Carolina  than  bullets 
from  the  rifles  of  the  Tenuesseeans. 

During  the  engagement  the  Second  division 
of  the  British  arrived  from  Bayou  Bienvenu, 
and  were  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  with  Cof- 


tnost  careful  estimates  the  number  of  Americans 
engaged  in  the  battle  was  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred, wliile  those  of  the  invaders,  including  the 
reinforcements  that  came  during  the  engage- 
ment, was  about  twenty-five  hundred.  The 
Carolina  gave  the  Americans  a great  advantage, 


fee  for  a while ; but  the  fear  of  being  cut  off  ; and  made  the  effective  power  about  equal  to 
from  communication  with  the  lake  and  their  = that  of  the  foe. 

ships  made  the  enemy  too  cautious  and  timid  to  ! Jackson’s  prompt  advance  to  meet  the  invaders 
achieve  what  their  superior  numbers  qualified  saved  New  Orleans  from  capture,  and  Louisiana 
them  to  perform.  They  kept  within  the  lines  ] and  the  Mississippi  Valley  from  conquest.  The 
of  their  camp,  and  by  concentration  presented  a j whole  country  blessed  him  for  the  act.  But  bis 
strong  front.  Jackson  perceived  that  in  the  full  tusk  was  not  accomplished,  and  he  knew  it. 
darkness,  intensified  by  a fog  that  had  suddenly  A host  of  veteran  soldiers,  fresh  from  the  battle- 
appeared,  he  could  not  follow  up  his  victory  fields  of  Continental  Europe,  were  before  him, 
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Mt&sisfcipfth  Tfe  jeamj^ottbo  texyt v-id  the  It.  cmtfpleted  m 

fa ethers?  4«rf  JitamoVi!ie-$  helped  the  *.n#tuy  movo.  Jte  of  the  x;Tthc  and  at  sm-il  '$$$0.  * 

dimV  i 1 4M  -th#  'Amerfui^  'for  4 cfttfsed  flic?  &I  fevvy  Are.  vte*.  ^oned‘,fn>in.'H  hpcjo  the  iiulc 
»Ki*t  thy mtiiilf*  iiiUl  IwjmB  to  In!  am  wish  idoop,  ti  pm  H*w*1r&J.  Jti  And  IK  po«h<fejs  And  ». 
#tf  jBetent  iwter  to  Allow  the  British  to  bring  np  bowltsor,  They  hufb'd  hoi :\aj.hpt;  Vhith  m$t 
cbme  heavy arttltety.  fffld  thv  Mlnsi/JHippi  bocti  the?  ‘tiwr  crow  ahandottlfd'hc.r  iw<t: 

full  the  irimlorc  would  have  been  placed  on  an  she  blew  up  with  a wnjepdoi^^fdc^ba,  The 
island.  sloop  of  war  l-jwhjtma,  ttrintaahttt&by  IffruJCft' 

*$$!*{•  CfimtnmsMlay  dawned  gloomily  for  the  mm  Thompson,  hnd  come  . down  to  aid  her,  and 
invader*.  e voids  of  the  2.A<1  had  graatiy  was.  in  grant  peril.  She  .was  the  only.  zfimi 

vessel  in  the  rtv'^  t^ 
mnitiittg  to  rheAmei*-: 
i can*.  By  & oa  t i^htv 
tiotis  jibs  wn#  towed 
heyon  <i  the  of 

ned  wni» 

l.[  fo  jjjfrty  Agnihmt  faH 

Jg  m cy^at*  tW  &j1 fc  ivy 
t.v  •■•  Jttg: 4&t-  . $he  on 

$£•;.•  the 

|jfe::.  f l\e . tiwtf  . liikfcamt 
nearly  abreast  of  the. 
§L  AtVierhriin  eawip, 

I d The  rfe&mrctfrm  of 
0:t'-;fhe  Qaroltm  gave- 
il:^;  frc«li  confidence  in 
;f('  rho  invaders,  and 
Pack/enharn  issued  or- 
ders for  his  whole 
n ray,  then  cdghftfjiTO- 
% sutul  strong;  to  move 
forward  and  carry  the 
American  mtrenrh- 
mentft  by  w*rvn.  He 
lied  arranged  that  dtv 
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tny  into  two  col- 
umns. One  was 
commanded  by 
General  Keane,  the 
other  by  General 
Gibbs,  a good  and 
experienced  officer 
who  accompanied 
Packenhain  as  his 
second  in  the  com- 
mand. Towards 
evening  the  entire  j 
force  moved  for- 
ward,  driving  in  m 
the  American  pick-  % 
ets  and  outposts; 
and  about  twilight  .* 
they  halted  on  the  i: 
plantations  of  BI-  1 
envenu  and  G hai- 
rnet te,  within  a few 
hundred. yards  of 
the  American  line, 
and  there  a part  of 

them  sought  rest,  . ^ 

V x.  MAOAKTfi’S,  JACKSONS  AIH^CARTERfl. 

while  the  others 

commenced  the  construction  of  batteries  near  j ishers  and  light  infantry  detailed  from  Gibbs’s 
the  river.  Repose  was  denied  them,  for  all  j command,  under  Colonel  Robert  Rennie,  a very 
night  long  Hind's  troopers,  and  other  active  ! active  officer,  who  was  ordered  to  turn  the  Amer- 
Amerieans,  annoyed  their  flanks  and  rear  with  j ican  left  flank  and  gain  the  rear  of  their  camp, 
quick,  sharp  attacks,  which  the  British  de-  j Packcnham  and  his  staff’  rode  nearly  in  the 
nouneed  as  ■‘barbarian  warfare.”  j centre  of  the  line.  At  this  moment  Jackson 

Jackson,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  prepur-  i saw  with  great  satisfaction  & band  of  rough-look- 
He  was  aware  of  the  ur-  ing  armed  men  coming  dow  n the  road  from  the 


punggffi 


mg  to  receive  them, 
rival  of  Paekenltam,  and  expected  vigorous  war- 
fare from  him.  IIi>  head-quarters  wore  at  the 
spacious  chateau  of  M,  Maearre,  a wealthy 
Creole  ; and  from  its  wide  gallery  and  a dor- 
mer-window, seen  in  the  Accompanying  picture, 
aided  hy  a telescope,  he  had  a full  view  of  the 
whole  field  of  operations.  From  that  chateau, 
yet  standing,  he  sent  forth  his  orders.  They 
were  many  and  prompt  t for  that  night  of  the 
27th  of  December,  when  a flushed  foe  in  his  im- 
mediate Front  was  ready  to  pounce  with  tiger- 
like  fierceness  upon  him  at  daw  n,  was  an  exceed- 
ingly busy  one  for  the  Commander-in-chief.  He 
had  caused  Chalmette/s  buildings  to  be  blown 
op  when  the  enemy  advanced  that  the  sweep  of 
his  artillery  might  not  be  obstructed:  and  he 
had  called  to  the  line  some  Louisiana  militia 
from  the  rear.  Ho  also  planted  heavy  guns ; 
and  by  the  time  that  the  coucliant  Foe  was  ready 
for  fits  murderous  leap  he  had  four  thousand 
men  and  twenty  pieces  of  a rti  llery  to  oppose  him, 
while  the  fjoumma  was  in  position  to  use  her 
cannon  with  signal  effect  in  co-operation  with 
the  great  guns  on  land. 

The  -8th  dawned  brightly,  and  as:  soon  as  the 
light  fog  of  early  morning  had  passed  away  a 
battle  began.  The  enemy  approached  in  two 
columns.  Gibbs  led  the  right,  which  kept  near 
the  great  swamp,  throwing  out  a skirmish  line 
to  meet  those  of  the  left  column,  commanded  by 
Keane,  who  kept  close  to  the  river  with  artillery 
in  his  front.  There  was  also  a party  of  skirrn- 


sheUer  in  the  little  canals.  Away  they  ran. 
pell-mell,  to  these  places  of  refuge,  and  in  mud 
and  water  almost  waist  deep  they  “leaned  for- 
ward/'' as  one  of  their  companions  wrote,  “con- 
cealing themselves  in  the  rushes  which  grew  on 
the  banks  of  the  canal.”  It  was  a humiliating 
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position  for  14  Wellington’s  veterans,”  in  the  face 
of  a few  rough  backwoodsmen,  as  they  regarded 
Jackson’s  troops.  Their  batteries  were  half  de- 
stroyed and  were  abandoned,  and  the  shattered 
column,  thoroughly  repulsed,  fell  back  to  a shel- 
ter behind  the  ruins  of  Chalmette’s  buildings 
and  the  perfect  ones  of  Bienvenu. 

Gibbs  in  the  mean  time  was  actively  engaged 
on  the  British  right.  The  gallant  Rennie  dashed 
into  the  edge  of  the  swamp  to  flank  the  Ameri- 
can left,  and  driving  in  the  pickets  approached 
within  a hundred  yards  of  the  line  behind  which 
lay  Carroll  and  his  Tennesseeans.  The  move- 
ment was  observed  by  Carroll,  who  sent  Colonel 
Henderson,  with  two  hundred  Tennesseeans,  to 
gain  Rennie’s  rear  and  cut  him  off  from  the 
main  body.  Advancing  too  far  Henderson  en- 
countered a large  British  force,  and  he  and  five 
of  his  men  were  killed  and  several  were  wounded. 
The  remainder  retraced  their  steps.  Rennie 
was  then  pressing  Carroll’s  left  very  severely, 
when  Gibbs,  observing  the  fierceness  of  the  fight 
on  the  part  of  Keane’s  column,  ordered  the  dash- 
ing Colonel  to  fall  back  on  the  main  line.  Ren- 
nie reluctantly  obeyed,  and  was  compelled  to  be 
an  idle  spectator  of  Keane’s  disaster.  At  length 
Packenham  ordered  a general  retrograde  move- 
ment, and  he  retired  to  his  head-quarters  at 
Villere’s,  deeply  mortified  by  the  failure  of  his 
plans,  of  whose  success  he  had  not  allowed  him- 
self to  doubt.  In  this  repulse  the  Louisiana , 
which  was  stationed  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  played  the  most  efficient  part  and 
lost  but  one  man  killed.  The  loss  of  the  Amer- 
icans was  nine  killed  and  eight  wounded.  The 
British  loss  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Packenham  called  a council  of  war,  when  it 
was  resolved  to  bring  forward  heavy  siege  guns 
from  the  navy  before  making  another  serious  at- 
tempt to  carry  Jackson’s  lines.  They  established  j 
their  hospital  on  Jumonville’s  plantation,  next  [ 
below  Villere’s,  and  prepared  for  heavy  work,  i 
The  experience  of  the  28th  had  given  Packen- 
ham a test  of  the  spirit  of  his  opposers,  and  ho 
was  convinced  that  the  task  before  him  was  not 
only  difficult  but  dangerous,  and  that  the  very 
salvation  of  his  army  depended  upon  cautious 
movements,  courage,  and  perseverance. 

Jackson  was  busy,  at  the  same  time,  strength- 
ening his  position  at  Rodriguez’s  canal,  over 
which  not  a single  British  soldier  had  passed 
excepting  as  a prisoner.  He  placed  two  12- 
pounders  on  his  extreme  left,  near  the  swamp, 
in  charge  of  General  Garrigue  Fleauzac,  a vet- 
eran French  soldier  who  had  volunteered,  and 
also  a 6 and  18  pounder  under  Colonel  Perry. 
His  line  of  intrenchments  was  extended  into 
the  swamp,  so  as  to  prevent  a flank  movement. 
He  ordered  a line  of  intrenchments  to  be  estab- ! 
fished  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mississippi ; 
and  Commodore  Patterson,  pleased  with  the  ef- 
fects of  the  guns  of  the  Louisiana  from  the  same 
side,  established  a battery  behind  the  Levee,  on 
Jourdan’s  plantation,  which  he  armed  with  heavy 
guns  from  the  schooner,  and  manned  with  sail- 
ors enlisted  or  pressed  into  the  service  in  New 


Orleans.  It  commanded  the  front  of  Jackson's 
fines,  and  soon  compelled  the  British  to  aban- 
don Chalmette’s  plantation  and  fall  back  to  the 
line  between  Bienvenu’s  and  Dc  la  Ronde’s.  A 
brick-kiln  on  the  bank  opposite  New  Orleans 
was  converted  into  a square  battery,  which  was 
armed  with  two  heavy  guns  that  commanded 
the  city  and  the  river  road,  and  placed  in  charge 
of  Captain  Henley  of  the  Carolina.  At  Jack- 
son’s  head-quarters  at  Macarte’s  was  a company 
of  young  men  from  the  Best  families  in  the  city, 
under  Captain  Ogden,  who  constituted  his  body- 
guard, and  were  subservient  to  his  immediate 
orders  alone.  These  were  posted  in  Macartd’s 
garden.  There  was  incessant  activity  every 
where  among  all  his  troops,  for  his  own  spirit 
was  infused  into  them.  The  Tennessee  riflemen, 
in  particular,  delighted  in  going  on  44  hunts,”  &<* 
they  called  them — that  is  to  say,  expeditions, 
alone,  to  pick  off  sentinels  and  annoy  the  ene- 
my. This  was  carried  on  to  such  extent  on 
Jackson’s  extreme  left  that  the  British  dared 
not  post  sentinels  very  near  the  swamp.  They 
contented  themselves  with  throwing  up  a strong 
redoubt  in  that  direction,  which  Captains  You 
and  Crawley  continually  battered  with  heavy 
shot  from  their  cannon.  The  enemy  persevered, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  month  had  several  great 
guns  mounted  on  the  redoubt. 

On  the  31st  the  guns  of  the  new  redoubt 
opened  vigorously  on  Jackson’s  left,  and  that 
night  the  whole  British  army  moved  rapidly 
forward,  took  position  within  a few  hundred 
yards  of  the  American  lines,  and  in  the  gloom 
commenced  vigorous  work  with  pickaxe  and 
spade.  They  had  brought  up  heavy  siege  guns 
from  the  lake,  and  all  night  long  that  array  la- 
bored in  the  construction  of  redoubts  for  them, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Sir  John 
Burgoyne,  with  the  intention  of  making  an  im- 
mediate effort  to  break  the  American  line.  Be- 
fore dawn  they  had  completed  three  solid  demi- 
lunes, or  half-moon  batteries,  right,  centre,  and 
left,  six  hundred  yards  from  the  American  lines, 
at  nearly  equal  distances  apart.  They  were 
constructed  of  earth,  hogsheads  of  sugar  from 
the  neighboring  plantations,  and  every  thing 
that  might  resist,  and  upon  them  were  placed 
thirty  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  manned  by 
picked  gunners  of  the  fleet,  who  had  served  un- 
der Nelson  and  Collingwood  and  St.  Vincent. 
Their  works  were  hidden  by  a heavy  fog  in  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  January,  which  hung 
thickly  over  the  belligerent  armies  until  after 
eight  o’clock.  When  it  was  lifted  by  a gentle 
breeze  the  British  opened  a brisk  fire,  not  doubt- 
ing that  in  a few  minutes  the  contemptible  in- 
trenchments of  the  Americans  would  be  scat- 
tered to  the  winds,  and  that  the  army,  placed 
in  battle  order  for  the  purpose,  would  find  it 
an  easy  matter  to  rush  forward  and  take  them. 
Every  moment  their  cannonade  and  bombard- 
ment became  heavier,  and  the  rocketeers  sent 
an  incessant  shower  of  their  fiery  missiles  into 
the  American  lines.  Jackson’s  head-quarters 
at  Macarte’s  was  a special  target.  In  the  course 
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of  ten  minutes  more  than  a hundred  balls,  shells, 
and  rockets  struck  the  building,  and  compelled 
the  commander-in-chief  and  his  staff  to  evacu- 
ate it.  The  marks  of  that  furious  assault  may 
be  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  house  to  this  day. 

Jackson  in  the  mean  time  had  opened  his 
heavy  guns  on  the  assailants.  The  cannonade 
was  led  off  by  the  gallant  and  imperturbable 
Humphrey  on  the  left,  followed  by  the  fierce  You 
and  his  Baratarians — Crawley,  Norris,  Spotts, 
and  the  veteran  Garrigue.  The  American  ar- 
tillery thundered  along  their  whole  line,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  British,  who  wondered  how 
and  where  they  got  their  guns  and  gunners. 
Packenham  soon  saw  that  he  had  underrated 
the  strength  and  skill  of  his  adversary;  and 
Cochrane,  whose  gallant  tars  were  at  the  guns, 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  encourage  them. 
The  conflict  became  terrible.  Batteries  on  the 
Levee  fought  with  Patterson  on  the  opposite 
side;  and  in  them  were  kept  in  readiness  red- 
hot  shot  for  the  destruction  of  the  Louisiana , 
if  she  should  come  within  range  of  the  guns. 
Packenham  also  sent  a detachment  of  infantry 
to  attempt  the  turning  of  the  American  left,  in 
the  swamp ; but  they  were  driven  back  in  ter- 
ror by  Coffee’s  Tennesseeans,  and  only  the  bat- 
tle of  the  batteries  went  on. 

Toward  noon  the  fire  of  the  British  visibly 
slackened,  while  that  of  the  Americans  was  un- 
ceasing. The  demi-lunes  of  th$  foe  were  crush- 
ed and  broken.  The  sugar  hogsheads  had  been 
converted  into  splinters,  and  their  contents,  min- 
gling with  the  moist  earth,  soon  lost  their  vol- 
ume. The  guns  not  dismounted  were  careen- 
ed, and  were  worked  with  great  difficulty ; and 
by  the  time  their  voices  ceased  altogether  the 
batteries  on  the  Levee  were  nearly  demolished. 
The  invaders  abandoned  their  works  at  meridi- 
an, and  fled  in  inglorious  haste,  helter-skelter, 
to  the  ditches  in  search  of  safety;  and  under 
cover  of  the  ensuing  night  they  crawled  sullen- 
ly back  to  their  camp,  dragging  with  them  over 
the  spongy  ground  a part  of  their  heavy  can- 
non, and  leaving  five  of  them  a spoil  for  the 
Americans.  Their  disappointment  and  chagrin 
were  intense,  and  were  equally  shared  by  offi- 
cers and  men.  Their  New-Year’s  Day  was  a 
far  gloomier  one  than  that  of  Christmas.  They 
had  been  without  food  or  sleep  for  nearly  sixty 
hours.  They  all  cast  themselves  down  on  the 
damp  ground,  too  wearied  for  thought,  and  their 
troubles  were  soon  ended  for  the  time  by  deep 
slumber.  Packenham  was  in  his  old  quarters 
at  Vi  Here’s,  which  he  had  left  in  the  morning 
with  the  confident  expectation  of  sleeping  in 
New  Orleans  that  night  as  a conqueror. 

There  was  joy  in  the  American  camp  that 
night.  It  was  intensified  in  the  morning  by 
the  arrival  of  Brigadier- General  John  Adair 
with  intelligence  of  the  near  approach  of  more 
than  two  thousand  drafted  militia  from  Ken- 
tucky, under  Major-General  John  Thomas. 
They  arrived  in  the  city  on  the  4th  of  January, 
and  seven  hundred  of  them  were  sent  to  the 
front  under  Adair.  Their  forlorn  condition  as 


a body  was  such  that  Jackson  was  at  a loss  to 
determine  whether  their  presence  should  be  con- 
sidered fortunate  or  unfortunate  for  the  cause. 
They  had  come  with  the  erroneous  belief  that 
an  ample  supply  of  arms  and  clothing  would  be 
furnished  them  in  New  Orleans,  and  a large 
number  of  them  were  sadly  deficient  in  these. 
Of  the  seven  hundred  sent  to  the  front  only  five 
hundred  had  weapons  of  any  kind.  The  com- 
miseration of  the  citizens  was  excited,  and  by 
an  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  and  the 
liberal  gifts  of  the  citizens  the  sum  of  sixteen 
thousand  dollars  was  speedily  raised,  with  which 
goods  were  purchased  and  placed  in  the  willing 
hands  of  the  women  of  New  Orleans.  Within  a 
week  these  were  converted  by  them  into  blank- 
ets, garments,  and  bedding.  The  men  consti- 
tuted capital  raw  material  for  soldiers,  and  they 
were  very  soon  prepared  for  efficient  service. 

Packenham  was  disheartened,  but  by  no 
means  despaired  of  success.  He  conceived  the 
bold  and  hazardous  plan  of  carrying  Jackson's 
lines  on  both  sides  of  the  river  by  storm.  Those 
on  the  right  bank  had  been  strengthened,  but 
were  feebly  manned,  and  were  under  the  chief 
command  of  General  Morgan.  Packenham  re- 
solved to  send  over  fifteen  hundred  infantry, 
with  some  artillery,  and,  under  the  cover  of 
night,  attack  Morgan,  carry  the  works,  occupy 
them,  and  from  batteries  there  enfilade  Jack- 
son’s line,  while  the  main  army  should  be  en- 
gaged in  storming  it.  The  transportation  of 
these  men  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  was  con- 
fided to  Admiral  Cochrane,  who,  in  opposition  to 
the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  army  officers,  set 
the  wearied  soldiers  and  sailors  at  work  widen- 
ing and  deepening  and  prolonging  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Villere’s  Canal,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing over  boats  from  the  Bayou  Bienvenu,  instead 
of  dragging  them  on  rollers  as  they  had  heavier 
cannon.  The  labor  was  completed  on  the  7th, 
when  the  army  was  in  fine  spirits  because  of  the 
arrival,  the  day  before,  of  a considerable  body 
of  reinforcements  under  Major-General  John 
Lambert,  a young  officer  of  Wellington’s  army, 
who  had  sailed  from  England  toward  the  close 
of  October.  Paekenhama  own  regiment  (Sev- 
enth Fusileers)  was  among  them,  and  the  army 
that  confronted  Jackson  now  consisted  of  ten 
thousand  of  the  finest  soldiers  in  the  world. 
These  were  divided  into  three  brigades,  and 
placed  under  the  respective  commands  of  Gen- 
erals Lambert,  Gibbs,  and  Keane. 

Packenham’s  plan  of  operations  for  the  new 
attack  was  simple.  Colonel  Thornton  was  to 
cross  the  Mississippi  on  the  night  of  the  7th, 
with  the  Eighty- fifth  and  one  West  India  regi- 
ment, marines  and  sailors,  and  a corps  of  rock- 
eteers, and  fall  upon  the  Americans  before  the 
dawn.  The  sound  of  his  guns  was  to  be  the 
signal  for  General  Gibbs,  with  the  Forty-fourth, 
Twenty-first,  and  Fourth  regiments,  to  storm 
the  American  left ; while  General  Keane,  with 
the  Ninety-third,  Ninety-fifth,  and  two  light 
companies  of  the  Seventh  and  Forty-third,  with 
some  West  India  troops,  should  threaten  the 
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American  right  -sufficient  to  draw  their  fire,  and 
then  rush  upon  them  with  the  bayonet.  Mean- 
while the  two  British  batteries  near  the  Levee, 
which  the  Americans  destroyed  on  the  1st,  were 
to  be  rebuilt,  well  mounted,  and  employed  in 
assailing  the  American  right  during  Keane's  op- 
erations. Keane’s  advance  corps  were  furnish- 
ed with  fascines  to  fill  the  ditches,  and  scaling- 
ladders  to  mount  the  embankments.  Such  was 
the  substance  of  Packenham’s  General  Order 
issued  on  the  7th  of  January,  1815. 

Jackson  penetrated  Packenham’s  design  on 
the  6th,  and  prepared  to  meet  and  frustrate  it. 
His  line  of  defense,  extending,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, from  the  Mississippi  to  an  impassable 
cypress  swamp,  a mile  and  a half  in  length, 
along  the  line  of  the  half-choked  Rodriguez's 
Canal,  was  very  irregular.  In  some  places  it 
was  thin,  in  others  thick;  in  some  places  the 
banks  were  high,  in  others  very  low.  They 
had  been  cast  up  not  by  the  soldiery  alone, 
nor  by  the  slaves,  but  by  the  hands  of  civilians 
from  the  city,  including  merchants  and  their 
clerks,  lawyers  and  physicians  and  their  stu- 
dents, and  many  young  men  who  never  before 
had  turned  a spadeful  of  earth.  Along  this 
line  artillery  was  judiciously  placed.  On  the 
edge  of  the  river  a redoubt  was  thrown  up  and 
mounted  with  cannon,  so  as  to  enfilade  the  ditch 
in  front  of  the  American  lines.  Besides  this 
there  were  eight  batteries  placed  at  proper  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  composed  of  thirteen 
guns  carrying  from  6 to  32  pound  balls,  a how- 
itzer, and  a carronade.  Across  the  river  was 
Patterson’s  marine  battery  for  auxiliary  service 
in  the  defense  of  this  line,  mounting  nine  guns ; 
and  the  Louisiana  was  prepared  to  perform  a 
part,  if  possible,  in  the  drama  about  to  open. 

Jackson’s  infantry  were  disposed  as  follows : 
Lieutenant  Ross,  with  a company  of  Peire's 
Seventh  Regiment,  guarded  the  redoubt  on  the 
extreme  right,  in  which  tents  were  pitched. 
Between  Humphrey’s  battery  and  the  river,  on 
the  right,  Beale’s  New  Orleans  riflemen  were 
stationed.  From  their  left  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ment extended  so  as  to  cover  another  battery, 
and  connected  with  a part  of  Plauche’s  battal- 
ion, and  the  colored  corps  under  Colonel  La 
Coste,  which  filled  the  interval  between  batter- 
ies No.  3 and  4 (see  Map),  the  guns  of  the  lat- 
ter being  covered  by  D’Aquin's  free  men  of  color. 
Next  to  D’Aquin  was  the  Forty-fourth  Regiment, 
which  extended  to  the  rear  of  battery  No.  5. 
The  remainder  of  the  line  (full  two-thirds  of  its 
entire  length)  was  covered  by  the  commands  of 
Carroll  and  Coflee.  The  former  had  been  rein- 
forced that  day  (7th)  by  a thousand  Kentuck- 
ians under  General  Adair,  and  with  him,  on  the 
right  of  battery  No.  7,  were  fifty  marines  under 
Lieutenant  Bellevue.  Coffee,  with  five  hun- 
dred men,  held  the  extreme  left  of  the  line  on 
the  edge  of  the  swamp,  where  his  men  were 
compelled  to  stand  in  the  water,  and  to  sleep  on 
floating  logs  which  they  lashed  to  the  trees. 
Captain  Ogden,  with  cavalry  (Jackson's  body- 
guard), was  at  head-quarters,  yet  at  Macortd’s 


chateau ; and  on  De  Lerey's  plantation,  in  the 
rear  of  it,  Hinds  was  stationed  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  mounted  men.  Near  Piema's 
Canal  a regiment  of  Louisiana  militia,  under 
Colonel  Young,  were  encamped  as  reserves. 

Jackson’s  whole  force  on  the  New  Orleans 
side  of  the  river,  on  the  7th,  was  about  five 
thousand  in  number,  and  of  these  only  three 
thousand  two  hundred  were  at  his  line.  Only 
eight  hundred  of  the  latter  were  regulars,  and 
most  of  them  were  new  recruits  commanded  by 
young  officers.  His  army  was  formed  in  two 
divisions,  the  right  commanded  by  Colonel 
Ross,  acting  as  Brigadier,  and  the  left  by  Gen- 
erals Carroll  and  Coffee,  the  former  as  Mqjor- 
General  and  the  latter  as  Brigadier-General. 

A mile  and  a half  in  the  rear  of  his  main  line 
another  intrenchment  had  been  thrown  up,  be- 
hind which  the  weaker  members  of  his  army 
were  stationed  with  pickaxes  and  spades.  This 
line  was  prepared  for  a rallying  point  in  the 
event  of  disaster  following  the  impending  con- 
flict. Jackson  also  established  a third  line  at 
the  lower  edge  of  the  city.  General  Morgan, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  prepared  to  de- 
fend his  lines  with  only  eight  hundred  men,  all 
militia  and  indifferently  armed.  On  his  left 
were  two  6- pounders  in  charge  of  Adjutant 
Nixon  of  the  Louisiana  militia,  and  a 12- 
pounder  under  Lieutenant  Philibert  of  the 
navy.  Patterscta’s  battery  in  Morgan's  rear 
could  render  him  no  service,  for  its  guns  were 
turned  so  as  to  command  the  plain  of  Chal- 
mette  in  front  of  Jackson’s  line. 

Such  was  the  strength  and  position  of  the  two 
armies  on  the  night  of  the  memorable  7th  of 
January,  1815,  preparatory  to  the  great  conflict 
on  the  following  day. 

It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  that 
Jackson  could  determine,  with  any  certainty, 
whether  the  enemy  would  first  attack  his  own 
or  Morgan’s  line.  Then  from  the  gallery  of 
head-quarters,  with  his  telescope,  he  could  see 
such  preparations  by  the  foe  as  convinced  him 
that  his  own  lines  would  first  feel  the  shock  of 
battle ; and  when  the  darkness  of  night  fell  he 
could  distinctly  hear  the  sounds  of  labor  in  re- 
constructing the  British  batteries  which  the 
Americans  had  destroyed.  His  pickets  and 
sentinels  were  strengthened,  and  sleepless  vigi- 
lance marked  a large  portion  of  the  troops  be- 
hind his  in  trench  ments  that  night.  The  chief 
lay  down  to  rest  on  a sofa  after  a day  of  great 
fatigue,  surrounded  by  his  aids,  and  was  slum- 
bering sweetly  when,  at  little  past  midnight,  he 
was  awakened  by  the  entrance  of  an  aid  of  Com- 
modore Patterson  (Mr.  R.  D.  Shepherd),  who 
had  been  sent  to  inform  the  General  that  there 
seemed  to  be  positive  indications  in  the  British 
camp  that  Morgan  was  to  be  first  attacked,  and 
that  he  needed  more  troops  to  maintain  his  po- 
sition. ‘‘Hurry  back,”  said  Jackson,  “and 
tell  General  Morgan  that  he  is  mistaken.  The 
main  attack  will  be  on  this  side.  He  must 
maintain  his  position  at  all  hazards.”  Then 
looking  at  his  watch  he  spoke  aloud  to  his  aids, 
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“Gentlemen,  we  have  slept  long  enough.  Arise! 
for  the  enemy  will  he  upon  us  in  a few  minutes. 
I must  go  ami  see  General  Coffee.1*  One  of  his 
first  orders  was  for  General  Adair  to  send  over 
five  hundred  Kentuckians  to  reinforce  Mor- 
gan. 

Let  us  observe  the  movements  in  the  British 
eainp  on  that  memorable  night. 

According  to  the  plan  already  mentioned 
Colonel  Thornton  proceeded  to  cross  the  Mis- 
sissippi for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Morgan 
He  marched  to  the  Levee,  at  the  end  of  the 
newly-cut  canal  in  extension  of  Villere’s,  and 
there  waited  with  the  greatest  impatience  the 
arrival  of  the  boats  that  were  to  carry  him  and 
his  troops  over.  The  banks  of  the  ditch  had 
caved  in  in  some  places,  and  the  falling  of  the 
water  in  tb£  river  had  made  that  of  the  canal 
so  shallow  that  the  sailors  wero  compelled  to 
drag  the  boats  through  thick  mud  in  many 
places.  It  was  three  o’clock  in  the  morning 
before  even  a sufficient  number  of  vessels  to 
con  vey  one-half  of  the  detachment  had  arrived. 
Further  delay  would  be  fatal  to  the  enterprise, 
so,  with  Packenham’s  sanction,  Thornton  dis- 
Vol.  XXX. -So.  17G. — N 


missed  half  of  his  force,  embarked  the  remain- 
der, and  crossed  the  river  in  a flotilla  command- 
ed by  Captain  Roberts  of  the  Royal  Navy.  lg- 
nomm  of  the  fact  that  the  Mississippi  was  flow- 
ing with  n quiet,  powerful  current,  at  the  rate 
of  five  miles  an  hour,  and  making  no  provisions 
for  this  obstacle  to  a quick  and  direct  passage, 
they  were  landed,  after  great  fatigue,  at  least  a 
mile  and  a half  below  their  intended  point  of 
debarkation.  Before  they  had  all  left  the  boat* 
the  day  dawned,  and  the  roar  of  cannon  was 
heard  on  the  plain  of  Chaimette. 

Packenham  and  his  officers  had  passed  nn 
almost  sleepless  night,  ami  at  the  time  when 
Jackson  aroused  his  slumbering  staff  the  di- 
visions of  Gibbs  and  Keane  were  called  up, 
formed  into  line,  and  advanced  to  within  four 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  American  in- 
trenclimcnts*  Lamf^ert’s  division  was  left  be- 
hind as  a reserve.  There  stood  the  British  sol- 
diers in  the  darkness  and  the  chilly  morning 
air,  enveloped,  in  a thick  fog,  and  anxiously 
listening  for  the  booming  of  Thornton’s  gnus 
in  his  attack  on  Morgan.  He  was  yet  battling 
with  the  current  of  the  Mississippi.  Tediously 
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the  minutes  and  the  hours  passed,  and  yet  that 
signal-gun  remained  silent. 

Day  dawned  and  the  mist  began  to  disperse, 
and  as  the  dull  red  line  of  the  British  host  was 
dimly  seeti  in  the  early  morning  light  through 
the  veil  of  moisture,  Lieutenant  Spotts,  of  bat- 
tery No.  7,  opened  one  of  his  heavy  guns  upon 
it.  It  was  the  signal  for  battle.  As  the  fog 
rolled  away  the  British  line  was  seen  stretching 
two-thirds  across  the  plain  of  Chalmette.  From 
its  extreme  left  and  right  rockets  shot  high  in 
air,  and  like  a dissolving  view  that  red  line  al- 
most disappeared  as  it  was  broken  into  columns 
by  companies. 

Gibbs  now  advanced  obliquely  toward  the 
wooded  swamp,  with  the  Forty-fourth  in  front, 
followed  by  the  Twenty-first  and  Fourth,  terri- 
bly pelted  by  the  storm  that  came  from  batteries 
Nos.  6,  7,  and  8,  and  vainly  sought  shelter  be- 
hind a bulging  projection  of  the  swamp  into  the 
plain.  These  batteries  poured  round  and  grape 
shot  incessantly  into  Gibbs’s  line,  making  lanes 
through  them,  and  producing  some  confusion. 
This  was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  Forty- 
fourth,  with  whom  had  been  intrusted  fascines 
and  scaling-ladders,  had  advanced  without  them. 
To  wait  for  these  to  be  brought  up  was  impossi- 
ble in  the  focus  of  that  cannonade.  So  Gibbs 
ordered  them  forward,  the  Twenty-first  and 
Fourth,  in  solid  and  compact  column,  covered 
in  front  by  blazing  rockets,  and  cheered  by  their 
own  loud  huzzas.  Whole  platoons  were  pros- 
trated, when  their  places  were  instantly  filled  by 
others ; and  the  column  pressed  on  without  pause 
or  recoil  toward  the  batteries  on  the  left  and  the 
long  aud  weaker  line,  covered  by  the  Tennessee- 
ans and  Kentuckians. 

By  this  time  all  the  American  batteries,  in- 
cluding Patterson’s  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  were  in  full  play.  Yet  steadily  on  march- 
ed Wellington’s  veterans,  stepping  firmly  over 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  slain  comrades  until 
they  had  reached  a point  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  American  line,  behind  which,  con- 
cealed from  the  view  of  the  invaders,  lay  the 
Tennesseeans  and  Kentuckians  four  columns 
deep.  Suddenly  the  clear  voice  of  General 
Carroll  rang  out  Fire!  on  the  morning  air. 
His  Tennesseeans  arose  from  cover,  and  each 
man  taking  sure  aim  delivered  a most  destruct- 
ive volley  on  the  foe,  their  bullets  cutting  down 
scores  of  the  gallant  British  soldiery.  The 
storm  ceased  not  for  a moment ; for  when  the 
Tennesseeans  had  fired  they  fell  back  and  the 
Kentuckians  took  their  places,  and  so  the  four 
columns,  one  after  another,  participated  in  the 
conflict.  At  the  same  time  round,  grape,  and 
chain  shot  went  crashing  through  the  ranks  of 
the  British,  making  awful  gaps,  and  appalling 
the  stoutest  hearts.  The  line  began  to  waver, 
and  would  have  broken  but  for  the  cool  courage 
and  untiring  energy  of  their  officers,  and  the  in- 
spiriting cry,  “ Here  comes  the  Forty-fourth 
with  the  fascines  and  ladders!” 

A detachment  of  the  Forty-fourth  had  indeed 
come  with  scaling  implements  and  Paekenham 


at  their  head,  who  encouraged  them  by  stirring 
words  and  bold  deeds  for  a few  minutes,  when 
his  bridle-arm  was  made  powerless  by  a bullet, 
and  his  horse  was  shot  under  him.  He  at  once 
mounted  the  black  Creole  pony  of  his  favorite 
aid,  the  now  venerable  Sir  Duncan  Macdougall 
of  London.  Other  officers  fell  until  there  were 
not  enough  to  command,  and  the  column  began 
to  break  up  into  detachments,  a greater  part  of 
them  falling  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  projecting 
swamp.  There  they  were  rallied,  and  throwing 
away  their  knapsacks,  they  rushed  forward  to 
scale  and  carry  the  works  in  front  of  Carroll  and 
his  sharp-shooters.  At  the  same  time  Keane, 
contrary  to  instructions  but  with  zealous  con- 
cern for  the  cause,  wheeled  his  column  into 
line  and  led  a portion  of  them  to  the  assistance 
of  the  right  wing.  They  were  terribly  scourged 
by  the  enfilading  fire  of  the  American  batteries  as 
they  strode  across  the  plain.  Among  them  was 
the  Ninety-third  Regiment,  composed  of  nine 
hundred  sinewy  Highlanders,  who  had  won  vic- 
tories on  many  a field  in  Continental  Europe, 
and  were  unmoved  by  the  storm  that  poured  in 
such  fury  upon  them.  Their  presence  and  ex- 
ample encouraged  the  broken  column  of  the 
right,  who,  with  these  Highlanders,  rushed  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  tempest  from  Carroll’s 
rifles,  having  Gibbs  on  their  right,  and  Packen- 
ham  on  their  left.  In  a few  minutes  the  right 
arm  of  the  latter  was  disabled  by  a bullet,  and 
ay  he  was  riding  to  the  rear  on  the  led  pony, 
shouting  huzzas  to  the  troops,  there  came  a ter- 
rible crashing  through  the  ranks  of  round  and 
grape  shot  that  scattered  dead  men  all  around 
him.  One  of  the  balls  passed  through  the  Gen- 
eral’s thigh,  killed  his  horse,  and  brought  both 
to  the  ground.  Packenham  was  caught  in  the 
arms  of  his  faithful  aid,  Captain  M(Dougall, 
who  had  performed  a similar  service  for  General 
Ross  when  he  fell,  mortally  w'ounded,  near  Bal- 
timore a few  months  before.  The  commander 
was  conveyed  to  the  rear  in  a dying  condition, 
and  placed  under  a venerable  live-oak  tree, 
which  disappeared  only  a few  years  ago.  There 
he  soon  expired  in  the  arms  of  M‘Dougall. 

General  Gibbs  was  also  mortally  wounded, 
and  died  the  next  day ; and  Keane  was  so  se- 
verely shot  through  the  neck  that  he  w*as  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  field.  The  command  was 
then  assumed  by  Major  Wilkinson,  the  officer 
of  highest  grade  left  in  the  saddle.  Under  his 
leadership  the  broken  battalions  endeavored  to 
scale  the  breast-works.  They  were  repulsed, 
and  Wilkinson  fell  on  the  parapet  mortally 
wfounded.  His  discomfited  men  fell  back,  and 
all  of  the  assailants  withdrew  in  wild  confusion. 
Of  the  gallant  nine  hundred  Highlanders,  with 
twenty-five  officers,  of  the  Ninety-third  Regi- 
ment who  went  into  the  fight,  only  one  hundred 
and  thirty  men  and  nine  officers  could  be  mus- 
tered at  its  close.  The  Twenty-first  Regiment 
lost  five  hundred  men,  and  every  company  came 
out  of  the  terrible  conflict  a mere  skeleton  in 
numbers. 

While  this  sanguinary  work  was  in  progress 
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on  the  British  right  a more  successful  move- 
ment, for  a time,  was  made  by  them  on  their 
left.  Keane’s  whole  division  moved  when  he 
led  the  Highlanders  to  the  right.  Nearly  a thou- 
sand menT  under  the  active  Colonel  Rennie,  com- 
posed of  the  Ninety-fifth  Rifles,  companies  of 
the  Seventh,  Ninety-third,  and  Forty-third  In- 
fantry, and  some  West  India  troops,  had  pushed 
rapidly  forward  near  the  river  in  two  columns, 
one  on  the  road,  and  the  other  nearer  the  water 
under  shelter  of  the  Levee,  and  driving  in  the 
American  pickets,  succeeded  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  unfinished  redoubt  on  Jackson's  ex- 
treme right.  They  drove  out  the  Americans, 
but  they  did  not  hold  it  tong.  The  invaders  on 
the  road  were  terribly  smitten  by  Humphrey's 
batteries  and  the  Seventh  Regiment,  and  were 
kept  in  check.  At  the  same  time  Rennie  led  the 
column  along  the  water’s  edge,  where  they  were 
terribly  annoyed  by  Patterson’s  battery,  and 
with  several  other  officers  scaled  the  parapet  of 
the  American  redoubt.  The  New  Orleans  rifles, 
under  Beale,  now  poured  upon  these  officers  and 
the  inmates  of  the  redoubt  such  a terrible  fire 
that  nearly  every  man  was  killed  or  mortally 
wounded.  Rennie  had  just  exclaimed,  4*  Hur- 
rah, boys,  the  day  is  ours  I”  when  he  fell  to  rise 
no  more. 

This  attacking  column  also  fell  back  in  great 
disorder  under  cover  of  the  Levee,  and,  like  those 
on  the  British  right,  sought  shelter  from  the  ter- 
rible storm  that  came  from  Jackson’s  lines  in 
the  plantation  ditches.  General  Lambert,  with 
his  reserves,  had  come  forward  on  hearing  of  the 
disasters  to  Packenham,  Gibbs,  and  Keane;  but 
he  was  in  time  only  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
battered  and  flying  columns,  and  not  to  retrieve 
the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  fire  of  the  mus- 
ketry had  ceased  by  half  after  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  the  artillery*  kept  up  their  fire  until 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  worthy 


of  note  that,  from  the  flight  of  the  first  signal 
rocket  of  the  British  to  the  close  of  the  contest, 
the  New  Orleans  band,  stationed  near  the  centre 
of  the  line  where  the  American  standard  was 
kept  flying  during  the  struggle,  played  inces- 
santly, cheering  the  troops  with  national  and 
military  airs.  The  British,  on  the  contrary, 
had  no  other  musical  instrument  than  a bugle, 
and  as  their  columns  advanced,  no  drum  was 
heard  in  their  lines,  nor  even  the  stirring  tones 
of  the  trumpet.  From  their  first  landing  at  the 
Fishennan’s  Village  the  experience  of  that  army 
had  been  almost  unbroken  dreariness. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  move- 
ments on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 

We  left  Colonel  Thornton  and  his  men  jnst 
debarked  after  battling  with  the  current  of  the 
Mississippi  for  some  time.  Morgan  had  sent  for- 
ward his  advance  of  less  than  three  hundred 
men  (one-third  of  whom  were  ArimwTs  Lou- 
isiana militia)  under  Major  Tessier,  and  the  re- 
mainder fat  igued  and  poorly-armed  Kentuckians 
under  Colonel  Davis,  chosen  from  those  sent 
over  on  the  7th  by  General  Adair.  They  were 
directed  to  take  position  on  Mahew’s  Canal,  near 
which  it  was  supposed  the  British  would  land. 
The  line  which  this  small  force  was  expected  to 
hold  extended  from  the  river  to  the  swamp,  a 
distance  of  a mile,  and  required  at  least  a thou- 
sand men  and  several  pieces  of  artillery  to  give 
it  respectable  strength.  Davis’s  raw  troops  were 
placed  on  the  left,  resting  on  the  Levee,  and 
TessieFa  were  on  his  right,  extending  to  the 
swarnp,  and  both  watched  vigilantly  for  signs 
of  the  coming  of  the  invaders.  Their  vigilance 
was  rain,  for  Thornton  landed  a mile  below 
them  under  cover  of  three  gun-boats,  each  armed 
with  a carronade  in  the  how,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Roberts. 

Pushing  rapidly*  up  the  road  Thornton  en- 
countered Morgan’s  advance,  when  he  divided 
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his  superior  force,  sending  a part  to  attack  Tes- 
sier,  while  with  the  remainder,  and  aided  by 
Roberts’s  carronades,  he  assailed  Davis.  Both 
commands  were  soon  put  to  flight,  and  fell  back 
in  confusion  on  Morgan  s line  .Tessier’s  men 
could  not  gain  the  road,  and  many  of  them  took 
refuge  in  the  swamps,  where  they  suffered  much 
for  several  hours. 

When  Thornton  gained  the  open  fields  in  front 
of  Morgan’s  lines,  he  extended  his  force,  and 
with  the  sailors  in  column  on  the  road,  and  the 
marines  placed  as  a reserve,  he  advanced  upon 
the  American  works  under  cover  of  a flight  of 
rockets,  and  with  the  aid  of  Captain  Roberts’s 
carronades.  As  the  sailors  rushed  forward  they 
were  met  by  volleys  of  grape-shot  from  Phili- 
bert which  made  them  recoil.  Seeing  this, 
Thornton  dashed  forward  with  the  Eighty-fifth, 
and  handling  the  men  with  great  skill  and  celer- 
ity, soon  put  the  Kentuckians  to  flight,  who  ran 
in  wild  confusion,  and  could  not  be  rallied. 
Following  up  this  advantage,  Thornton  soon 
drove  the  Louisianians  from  the  intrenchments, 
and  gained  possession  of  Morgan's  line  after 
that  General  had  spiked  his  cannon  and  cast 
them  into  the  river.  He  next  made  for  Patter- 
son’s battery,  three  hundred  yards  in  the  rear 
of  Morgan’s  lines.  Its  guns,  which  had  been 
playing  effectually  on  the  British  in  front  of 
Jackson’s  lines,  were  now  trailed  on  the  near 
foe  on  the  river  road.  But  Patterson,  threaten- 
ed by  a flank  movement,  was  compelled  to  give 
way ; so  he  spiked  his  guns,  and  fled  on  board 
the  Louisiana , while  his  sailors  assisted  in  getting 
her  into  the  stream  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy. 

A large  number  of  the  troops  were  rallied  and 
formed  on  the  bank  of  the  Boisgervais  Canal, 
and  prepared  to  make  a stand  there.  But  the 
British  did  not  advance  beyond  Patterson’s  bat- 
tery. There  Thornton  was  informed  of  the  ter- 
rible disasters  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  soon  afterward  received  orders  from  Gen- 
eral Lambert  to  rejoin  the  main  army.  Jack- 
son,  in  the  mean  time  having  heard  of  Morgan’s 
disaster,  sent  over  General  Humbert  (a  gallant 
Frenchman  who  was  acting  as  a volunteer)  with 
four  hundred  men  to  reinforce  him.  Their  serv- 
ices were  not  needed.  Thornton  had  withdrawn, 
and  at  twilight  re-embarked  his  troops.  That 
night  the  Americans  repossessed  their  works, 
and  before  morning  Patterson  had  restored  his 
battery  in  a better  position,  and  announced  the 
fact  to  Jackson  at  dawn  by  discharges  of  heavy 
cannon  at  the  British  outposts  at  Bienvenu’s. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  on  this  occasion,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  was  a little  more  than  one  hun- 
dred. The  Americans  lost  one  man  killed  and 
five  wounded.  On  that  side  of  the  Mississippi 
the  British  acquired  their  sole  trophy  during 
their  efforts  to  capture  New  Orleans.  It  was  a 
small  flag.  It  now  hangs  conspicuously  among 
other  war  trophies  in  Whitehall,  London,  with 
the  inscription : “ Taken  at  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  January  8,  1815.” 

Let  us  now  observe  what  occurred  at  Jack- 
son’s lines  after  the  conflict  had  ceased. 


The  commander,  accompanied  by  his  staff, 
passed  slowly  along  his  whole  line,  addressing 
words  of  congratulation  and  praise  to  the  officers 
and  men  every  where.  Then  the  band  struck 
up  “Hail  Columbia,”  and  cheer  after  cheer  for 
the  herp  went  up  from  every  part  of  the  line. 
It  was  echoed  from  the  lips  of  excited  citizens 
who  had  been  watching  the  battle  at  a distance 
with  the  greatest  anxiety.  Then  the  soldiers, 
after  partaking  of  some  refreshments,  turned  to 
the  performance  of  the  sad  duty  of  caring  for 
the  wounded  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  which 
thickly  strewed  the  plain  of  Chalmette  for  a 
quarter  of  a mile  back  from  the  front  of  Jack- 
son  s lines.  These  were  the  maimed  and  slain 
of  the  British  army.  No  less  than  twenty-six 
hundred  were  lost  to  the  enemy  in  that  terrible 
battle,  of  whom  seven  hundred  were  killed,  four- 
teen hundred  were  wounded,  and  five  hundred 
were  made  prisoners.  The  Americans  lost  only 
eight  killed  and  thirteen  wounded  1 The  his- 
tory of  human  warfare  presents  no  parallel  to 
this  disparity  in  loss.  The  Americans  were 
thoroughly  protected  by  their  breast-works,  while 
the  British  fought  in  front  of  them  in  an  open 
level  plain. 

After  the  battle  General  Lambert  sent  a flag 
of  truce  asking  for  an  armistice  in  order  to  bury 
his  dead.  Jackson  granted  it  on  the  condition 
that  it  should  not  be  extended  to  operations  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  result  of  this 
exception  was,  as  we  have  observed,  the  imme- 
diate withdrawal  of  Thornton  from  Morgan’s 
lines.  On  the  following  morning  detachments 
from  both  armies  were  drawn  up  three  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  the  American  lines,  when  the 
dead  bodies  between  that  point  and  the  intrench- 
ments were  carried  and  delivered  to  the  British 
by  the  Kentuckians  and  Tennesseeans  on  the 
very  scaling-ladders  left  by  the  enemy  when 
driven  back.  The  British  then  carried  their 
dead  to  a designated  spot  on  Bienvenu’s  planta- 
tion which  had  been  marked  out  as  the  cemetery 
of  “The  Army  of  Louisiana.”  There  they  were 
buried ; and  to  this  day  that  consecrated  “ God  s 
Acre”  has  never  been  disturbed.  It  is  distin- 
guished in  the  landscape  by  a grove  of  small 
cypress-trees,  and  is  a spot  regarded  with  super- 
stitious awe  by  the  negroes  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. The  wounded,  who  were  made  prisoners, 
were  carefully  conveyed  to  New  Orleans,  where 
they  were  placed  in  the  barracks,  and  tenderly 
cared  for  by  the  citizens. 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  British  officers  were 
carried  to  Villere’s,  the  head-quarters,  in  whoso 
garden  some  of  them  were  buried  by  torch-light 
that  night  with  solemn  ceremonies.  Those  of 
Packenham,  Gibbs,  Rennie,  and  one  or  two  oth- 
er officers,  were  disemboweled,  placed  in  casks 
of  rum,  and  sent  to  their  friends  in  England. 
Their  viscera  were  buried  beneath  a stately  pe- 
can-tree which,  with  another  quite  as  stately, 
yet  stands  in  vigorous  health,  on  the  lawn  a few 
yards  from  Viliere’s  house.  It  is  said  to  lie 
a remarkable  fact  that  this  tree,  fruitful  before 
its  branches  were  made  to  overshadow  the  re- 
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mains  of  the  invaders,  has  been  barren  ever 
since. 

While  these  events  after  the  battle  were  oc- 
curring on  the  held  of  strife  the  British  were 
seeking  to  secure  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi below  New  Orleans,  for  themselves,  by 
capturing  Fort  St.  Philip,  at  a bend  of  the  stream, 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  below  the  city  in  a direct 
line,  and  which  was  considered  by  both  parties 
as  the  key  of  Louisiana.  It  contained,  at  that 
time,  a garrison  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-six 
men,  under  Major  Overton  of  the  ride  corps,  and 
the  crew  of  a gun-boat  which  had  been  warped 
into  the  bayou  at  its  side.  On  the  morning  of 
the  9th,  at  about  the  time  when  disposition  was 
being  made  of  the  British  dead  in  front  of  Jack- 
son’s lines,  a little  squadron  of  five  hostile  ves- 
sels appeared  near  the  fort.  They  consisted  of 
a sloop  of  war,  a gun-brig,  and  a schooner  {Her- 
aid , Sophia,  and  Tender ),  and  two  bomb  vessels. 
They  anchored  out  of  range  of  the  heavy  guns 
of  the  fort,  the  bomb  vessels  with  their  broad- 
sides toward  St.  Philip.  At  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  they  opened  fire,  and  finding  they  had 
the  range  of  the  fort,  continued  the  bombard- 
ment, with  little  interruption,  until  daybreak  of 
the  18th,  casting  more  than  n thousand  shells 
with  the  expenditure  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
of  powder,  besides  many  round  and  grape  shot. 
For  nine  days  the  Americans  were  in  their  bat- 
tery; five  of  them  without  shelter,  exjiosed  to 
cold  rain  part  of  the  time.  The  proceeds  of  this 
expenditure  secured  by  the  British  consisted  of 
two  Americans  killed  and  seven  wounded.  They 
withdrew  on  the  18th  without  gaining  either  the 
fort,  spoils,  or  glory. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  in  accordance  with 
an  arrangement  made  the  previous  day,  a gen- 
eral exchange  of  prisoners  took  place ; and  on 
the  19th  the  British,  under  Lambert,  were  wholly 
withdrawn  from  the  Mississippi,  having  stolen 
noiselessly  away  under  cover  of  darkness  the 
previous  night.  They  reached  Lake  Borgne  at 
dawn  on  the  19th,  but  they  were  yet  sixty  miles 
from  their  fleet,  exposed  to  quite  keen  wintry 
air,  and  considerably  annoyed  by  mounted  men 
under  Colonel  dc  la  Rondc,  who  bung  upon  their 
rear.  There  they  remained  until  the  27th,  when 
they  embarked,  and  two  days  afterward  reached 
the  fleet  in  the  deep-water  between  Cat  and  Ship 
Islands.  The  vigilant  Jackson,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  made  such  disposition  of  his  forces  as 
to  guard  every  approach  to  the  city;  for  he 
thought  the  foiled  enemy,  enraged  by  disap-  ■ 
pointment,  might  attempt  to  strike  a sudden 
blow  in  some  other  quarter. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  Jackson,  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  entered  New  Orleans. 
They  were  met  in  the  suburbs  by  almost  the  en- 
tire |»opulation  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  who  greet- 
ed the  victors  as  their  saviours ; and  they  en- 
tered the  town  in  triumphal  procession,  w ith  far 
more  honest  pride  than  ever  swelled  the  bosoms 
of  victorious  conquerors  or  emperors  of  other 
centuries  of  time. 

Two  days  afterward  (23d)  New  Orleans  was 
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the  theatre  of  a most  imposing  spectacle.  At 
the  request  of  Jackson,  the  Abbe  du  Bourg,  Ap- 
ostolic Prefect  for  Louisiana,  appointed  that  a 
day  for  the  public  offering  of  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  his  interposition  in  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
: ican  people  and  nationality.  The  dawn  was 
greeted  by  the  booming  of  cannon.  It  was  a 
bright  and  beautiful  winter  morning  on  the  verge 
of  the  tropics.  The  religious  ceremonies  were 
| to  be  held  in  the  old  Spanish  Cathedral,  which 
was  decorated  w’ith  evergreens  for  the  occasion, 
j in  the  centre  of  the  public  square,  in  front  of 
the  Cathedral,  where  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Jackson  now  stands,  was  erected  a temporary 
triumphal  arch,  supported  bv  six  Corinthian 
! columns  and  festooned  with  flowers  and  ever- 
greens. Beneath  the  arch  stood  two  beautiful 
little  girls,  each  upon  a pedestal  and  holding  in 
her  bund  a civic  crown  of  laurel.  Near  them 
stood  two  damsels,  one  personifying  Liberty  and 
the  other  Ju stive.  From  the  arch  to  the  church, 
arranged  in  two  rows,  stood  beautiful  girls,  all 
dressed  in  white,  and  each  covered  with  a blue 
gauze  veil  and  bearing  a silver  star  on  her  brow. 

These  personified  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
j tories  of  the  Union.  Each  carried  a flag  with  the 
name  of  the  State  which  she  represented  upon  it. 

Each  also  carried  a small  basket  trimmed  with 
blue  ribbon  and  filled  with  flowers;  and  behind 
each  was  a lance  stuck  in  the  ground  bearing  a 
shield  on  which  was  inscribed  the  name  and  le- 
gend of  the  State  or  Territory  which  she  repre- 
sented. These  were  linked  by  evergreen  fes- 
toons that  extended  from  the  arch  to  the  door  of 
the  cathedral. 

At  the  appointed  time  General  Jackson,  ac- 
companied by  the  officers  of  his  staff,  passed 
through  the  gate  of  the  Grand  Square  fronting 
the  river,  amidst  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  was 
conducted  between  lines  of  Plauche’s  New  Or- 
leans battalion  of  Creoles  to  the  raised  floor  of  the 
arch.  As  he  stepped  upon  it  the  two  little  girls 
leaned  gently  forward  and  placed  the  laurel 
crown  upon  his  head.  At  the  same  moment  a 
charming  Creole  girl  (Miss  Kerr),  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Louisiana,  stepped  forward,  and 
with  modesty  supreme  in  voice  and  manner  ad- 
dressed a few  congratulatory  words  to  the  chief, 
eloquent  with  expressions  of  the  most  profound 
gratitude.  To  these  words  Jackson  made  a brief 
reply,  and  then  passed  on  toward  the  church, 
his  pathway  strewn  with  flowers  by  the  sweet 
representatives  of  the  States. 

At  the  cathedral  entrance  the  honored  hero 
was  met  by  the  Abbe  du  Bourg  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  and  supported  by  a college  of  priests  in 
their  sacerdotal  garments.  The  Abbe  addressed 
the  General  with  eloquent  and  patriotic  dis- 
course, after  which  the  chief  was  conducted  to 
a conspicuous  scat  near  the  great  altar,  in  the 
the  Cathedral,  when  the  TV  Drum  Luudamus  was 
chanted  by  the  choir  and  people.  When  the  im- 
posing pageant  was  over  the  General  retired 
to  his  quarters  to  resume  the  stern  duties  of  a 
soldier;  and  that  night  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
blazed  with  a general  illumination. 
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TOM’S  EDUCATION. 

I HAD  lost  my  place — perhaps  I should  say 
situation.  What  kind  of  a situation,  do  you 
ask  ? Civil  ? “ Contrairy  quite,”  as  Mrs.  Gamp 
says;  and  hardly  military,  though  I dealt  with 
infantry,  and  taught  the  young  ideas  how  to 
shoot. 

What  a tide  of  life  surged  through  the  streets 
that  day ! The  slow,  steady  tramp  of  soldiers  re- 
sounded here  and  there;  martial  music  throbbed 
in  the  air,  and  found  its  echo  in  thousands  of 
anxious,  throbbing  hearts.  A national  fort  had 
been  stormed  and  taken  by  traitor  hands.  Each 
man  felt  as  if  his  own  hearth-stone  had  been 
shattered,  his  own  fire-side  invaded  and  dese- 
crated. But  I did  not  take  the  national  grief 
into  my  heart.  The  struggle  far  away  on  Car- 
olina’s coast  was  a dead  and  distant  thing  to  me 
compared  with  the  battle  I had  waged  that  day, 
and  the  new  fields  for  toil  that  still  lay  before 
me.  A genial  April  sun  sent  its  bars  of  dusky 
gold  through  the  car  window  and  laid  them  on 
my  hands — a mocking  shadow  that  could  not 
be  coined  or  used — a phantom  of  a substantial 
good.  “Oh,  golden  light,”  I sighed,  “golden 
youth,  golden  love!  what  are  ye  to  the  gold 
with  which  we  buy  and  sell  ?”  But  when  I re- 
called the  multitudinous  blessings  of  light,  the 
rich  promise  of  youth,  and  the  glorious  vision 
of  true  love,  I thought,  “Oh, 

‘Gold!  gold!  gold!  gold! 

Beaten  or  hammered,  coined  or  rolled,* 

what  art  thou  without  God's  sunshine,  hope, 
and  love,  which  thou  canst  neither  buy  nor 
sell?” 

But  still,  I had  lost  ray  place,  and  what  was 
to  become  of  Tom’s  education  ? 

I was  glad  to  see  the  little  brown  ddpot,  and 
to  hear  the  well-known  name,  “Fonthill  Sta- 
tion,” shouted  by  some  one.  I had  yet  a walk 
before  me,  for  Fonthill  proper  reposes  snugly  a 
long  half-mile  away  from  the  shriek  of  the  loco- 
motive. It  was  still  light ; a fresh  breeze  be- 
gan to  whisper  among  the  leaves ; a few  passen- 
gers were  walking  the  same  way ; and  present- 
ly a tall,  slender  young  man,  with  a cigar  in 
his  mouth,  passed  by.  The  smoke  curled  and 
wreathed  itself  backward  like  a thing  of  life.  I 
was  startled.  Surely  that  step  was  familiar; 
surely  that  form  was  an  accustomed  sight — that 
cigar,  or  one  like  it,  a household  incense,  as 
well  as  a source  of  incensing  the  household  gen- 
erally with  the  stale  flavor  of  smoke  that  per- 
vaded every  thing.  At  last,  when  the  young 
gentleman  began  to  whistle  a tune,  I could  doubt 
no  longer.  I stepped  forward  quickly  aud  call- 
ed out,  in  an  assured  voice, 

“Tom !” 

The  young  man  swallowed  the  rest  of  his 
tunc  and  turned  his  head.  I felt  my  heart  sink. 
It  was  Tom. 

“Why,  hallo!  Mill,  is  that  you?” 

“What  are  you  doing  at  home — college  does 
not  break  up  till  July?” 

“And  what  are  you  doing  at  home,  Miss? 


You  were  to  stay  two  months  longer,  as  I un- 
derstood it,”  answered  Tom,  laughing. 

But  I was  too  anxious  and  unhappy  to  enjoy 
the  joke. 

“Tell  me,  Tom,  are  they  all  well  at  home?” 

“Oh  yes — ‘ reasonably  conwalescent.’  I am, 
at  least.  Father  looks  thinner;  but  then  he 
wears  himself  out  with  work-service  every  day 
and  special  honors  to  the  saints.  He’s  dread- 
ful busy  now  about  something  that’s  to  come  off 
to-morrow;”  and  Toni  hummed,  gaylv, 

“ To-morrow*#  the  feas»t  of  St.  Alccauipuue, 

Apostle  and  martyr  by  heretic*  slaia. 

Will  you  come  to  the  altar  I’ve  shaded  for  you?” 

I was  so  preoccupied  that  I had  no  rebuke 
for  Tom’s  levity. 

“ And  what  kind  of  a scrape  have  you  had  in 
college,  Tom  ?” 

“I  don’t  mind  telling  you,  I’m  sure,  Mill,” 
answered  Tom.  “You  see  I went  away  stuffed 
as  full  as  a sausage  with  good  advice  from  fa- 
ther and  you ; and  I really  meant  well.  I in- 
tended to  keep  it  all  and  profit  by  it,  highly 
seasoned  as  it  was.  For  a couple  of  months  I 
studied  like  a brick — like  a regular  brick,  you 
know.” 

Here  Tom  paused  to  give  effect  to  his  state- 
ment. I was  silent,  though  I did  not  comprehend 
the  style  in  which  a brick  conducts  his  studies. 

“But  it  was  so  precious  dull,  so  slow,  you 
see,”  continued  Tom,  “that  I was  obliged  to 
get  acquainted  with  some  fellows  who  were  fast- 
er. We  had  rich  scenes ; but  I must  admit  I 
began  to  be  stumped  in  lessons  about  that  time, 
and  now  and  then  made  a blue  fizzle.” 

“A  what?”  I asked,  rather  confounded  at 
these  inexplicable  terms. 

“ A fizzle.  Oh ! I forgot  you’re  not  one  of 
the  fellows.  A ‘stump’  is  when  you  miss  a 
question,  and  * the  blue  fizzle*  when  you  miss 
the  whole  lesson.” 

“ So  the  blue  fizzle  became  frequent.  Oh, 
Tom ! ” 

“Yes,  ’pon  my  word.  I don’t  see  how  it  was, 
for  I studied ; but  you  see  I’ve  got  such  a head, 
like  a sieve,  I think — the  more  knowledge  you 
put  in  the  more  it  ain’t  there.  Well,  so  I went 
on  till  one  of  the  Profts  caught  us  in  a midnight 
spr<&.  I never  w'as  appreciated  afterward.” 

“Oh,  Tom,  are  you  expelled?”  I cried,  in 
sudden  agony. 

“No;  only  sent  to  rusticate  for  my  health,” 
he  answered,  laughing. 

His  laugh  smote  me  to  the  heart  like  a blow 
sudden  and  sharp,  and  left  a dull  pain  aching 
there.  Could  he  laugh  at  his  own  disgrace — did 
he  feel  no  shame?  Had  he  no  greater  object  in 
life  but  to  enjoy?  I feared  not.  I was  glad  to 
see  the  lights  twinkling  here  and  there  before 
me,  and  to  know  that  home  was  near.  I quick- 
ened mv  steps.  My  heart  beat  fuller  and  faster 
as  I saw  the  brown-stone  church  tower  with  tur- 
rets clearly  defined  against  a pale  evening  sky. 
“ The  same,  the  same !”  I murmured,  in  a chok- 
ing voice,  as  though  I had  feared  some  miracu- 
lous change  in  its  familiar  aspect. 
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The  little  study  looked  bright  as  ever,  with  its 
clear  astral  lamp  shedding  a mild  light  over  my 
father’s  face.  He  sat  at  the  table  with  an  an- 
cient-looking volume  in  his  hand  when  I enter- 
ed, but  looked  terrified  and  bewildered  when  he 
saw  me. 

“What  brings  you  home,  Milly?  Are  you 
sick  ?” 

“ Oh  no,”  I answered.  “Do  I look  like  an 
invalid  ? I am  well  and  happy  now  that  I am 
with  you  all  once  more.” 

When  Rose  came  bounding  into  the  room, 
with  overwhelming  kisses  and  questions  about 
fashions  and  flounces,  I was  fain  to  excuse  her 
flirty  frivolous  little  ways  as  I looked  at  her 
blooming,  brilliant  face.  Was  it  not  enough 
if  she  only  occupied  a niche  in  life  like  a beau- 
tiful statue,  or  framed  herself  in  your  visions  a 
rosy,  blooming  picture,  or  sang  carelessly  as  a 
bird  might  do?  She  was  “a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a joy  forever,”  my  dear  little  sister  Rose. 

“What  will  you  have  for  supper?”  asked 
Rose,  when  the  first  ebullition  of  joy  was  over. 
“You  can’t  think  what  a good  housekeeper  I 
make.  I compound  the  daintiest  little  dishes.” 

“She  gives  her  mind  to  it,”  said  Tom,  laugh- 
ing. 

“Well,  I know  you  enjoy  it,  old  fellow!  and 
papa  says  I make  a much  better  cook  than  Mil- 
dred.” 

“ Did  I — did  I say  that?”  asked  her  father. 

“Why,  yes,  papa,  you  certainly  did,  after 
you  had  enjoyed  a pudding  of  my  own  inven- 
tion. You  said  it  must  be  called  the  ‘Rosa- 
munda.’  Now,  Mildred,  just  tell  me  did  you 
ever  originate  a pudding?” 

“No,  never.” 

“ Take  out  a patent,  Rose,”  cried  Tom.  “ To 
originate  a pudding  is  much  better  than  to  orig- 
inate a poem.” 

“Much  more  useful,  I should  think,”  an- 
swered Rose,  tossing  back  her  blond  curls  with 
an  air  of  pique.  “Now,  Mildred,  you  know, 
always  went  about  with  an  absent  air,  and  lmd 
Schiller  or  some  other  dreadful  book  behind  the 
baking-board,  and  while  she  waited  results  she 
was  marching  up  and  down  repeating  terrific 
German  words  that  sounded  like  a witch’s  in- 
cantation.” 

“Words  that  would  ‘splinter  the  teeth  of  a 
crocodile.*  They  need  to  be  boiled  before  they 
are  fit  for  use,”  interrupted  Tom. 

“ Well,  the  cakes  used  to  burn  sometimes,” 
finished  Rose. 

“ Yes — I confess,  ” said  I,  laughing.  “ I hope 
you  will  be  far  more  practical  and  useful  than  I 
have  ever  been,  Rose.  Dreamers  have  no  busi- 
ness in  life — it  is  the  doers  who  are  needed.  If 
we  can't  provide  the  dinners  or  cook  them,  of 
what  use  are  we  ?” 

“Don’t  say  that,”  exclaimed  our  father. 
“What  would  the  world  be  without  the  think- 
ers— the  great  minds  whose  words  stir  us  to  great 
deeds  ?” 

“ Do  you  remember  that  picture  in  Harper's 
of  a training-school  for  such  things?”  said  Tom 
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— “one  girl  is  calling  out,  ‘Please,  Sir,  I know 
this  omelet and  another  is  salting  her  lesson 
with  tears,  while  she  dolefully  says,  4 1 never  can 
learn  this  plum-pudding.’” 

“Oh,  how  nice!”  exclaimed  Rose,  “if  one 
could  only  eat  the  lessons  when  learned.” 

“That  would  be  truly  stimulating  to  yonr 
ambition,  Rose.  I’m  afraid  you  would  get  into 
a high  fever  with  the  intensity  of  your  duties,” 
laughed  Tom. 

When  they  went  out  the  gay  talk  ceased.  I 
recounted  a little  of  my  bitter  experience.  Then 
I tried  to  banish  all  troublesome  thoughts.  For 
a brief  moment  the  door  of  care  was  barred — 
the  future,  with  its  untried  perplexities — the 
past,  with  its  known  trials,  were  forgotten — 
only  the  serene  present  shed  its  atmosphere  of 
peace  around  me.  But  even  in  looking  at  that 
dear  face  care  seemed  to  mock  me  with  a re- 
turning glance.  Was  it  the  silvery  light  of  the 
lamp  which  made  the  ground  glass-shade  look 
like  an  illumined  pearl  ? — that  showed  so  many 
gleams  of  white  in  his  hair,  and  made  his  cheek 
so  pallid?  Looking  up  into  that  face,  and  read- 
ing it  as  an  open  book,  I could  not  help  doing 
as  we  do  with  a too  pathetic  tale.  I turned 
away  to  hide  the  tears. 

Time  passed  on,  and  I began  once  more  to 
look  over  the  papers  for  a situation.  Not  long 
could  I enjoy  the  shelter  of  the  home-nest.  It 
was  not  a favorable  time  of  year,  and  the  few 
that  offered  seemed  to  require  such  marvels  of 
intellect  that  they  must  be  like  the  century  plant, 
and  only  blossom  once  in  a hundred  years  from 
the  tree  of  knowledge.  Tom  made  some  faint 
objection. 

“ But  I want  you  to  start  fair  for  college  next 
fall.” 

He  was  silent.  In  fact  he  looked  rather  dis- 
gusted at  the  continual  harping  on  such  a mould- 
ered string.  He  cared  little  about  going  back 
to  college — Lsaw  that  plainly.  He  would  will- 
ingly float  on  uselessly  as  a straw  on  the  current 
of  life ; but  I could  easier  give  up  home-love 
and  comfort  than  my  ambitious  plans  for  him, 
our  only  brother — so  handsome  and  really  gift- 
ed ! 

He  saw  my  serious  look,  and  said,  “ Don’t  be 
afraid  for  me,  Mill.  I’ll  work  like  a regular 
trump  at  my  invention  this  summer.  I don't 
say  much  about  it  for  fear  of  being  forestalled  ; 
but  you’ll  see.” 

I turned  away  impatiently.  I bad  little  faith 
in  Tom’s  inventions,  except  that  they  were  the 
very  best  patents  ever  taken  out  for  wasting 
time. 

Some  time  after  Tom  grew  gloomy.  I remem- 
bered that  his  grave  mood  began  with  the  recep- 
tion of  a letter.  One  bright  afternoon — the  sun- 
shine looked  so  genial — the  young  birches  in  the 
garden  waved  their  branches,  wreathed  with  ten- 
der green,  in  the  soft  air — the  tulips  nodded  their 
gay  heads,  turbaned  like  princesses  of  the  East 
— the  green  borders  were  starred  with  crcamy- 
hned  crocus  all  alight  with  buds — here  and  there 
the  apple  blossoms  lay  rosy  white  on  the  grass, 
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a mosaic  more  lovely  than  the  Florentine. 
There  was  a gleam  of  water  in  the  distance, 
and  toward  this  I walked.  The  sunshine  that 
fell  on  my  path  gave  no  hint  of  marsh  or  swamp 
— no  shadow  of  dread  disease  in  its  golden 
beams.  It  paved  a way  of  light  amidst  emerald 
grasses,  along  which  I walked  gayly  as  if  it  were 
the  road  to  happiness,  and  the  far-famed  temple 
of  earthly  felicity  stood  at  the  end. 

But  I found  something  else  at  the  end — name- 
ly, Tom.  Yes ! there  he  was,  stretched  out  un- 
der a huge  tree,  smoking  a cigar.  He  held 
something  crumpled  in  his  hand.  I walked 
straight  up  to  him. 

“ Well,  Tom,  yon  didn’t  invite  me  to  join 
your  excursion,  but  here  I am.” 

No  answer. 

“ You  seem  to  be  having  a good  time  here.” 

“ A [something  like  an  oath]  dull  time.” 

I was  shocked,  but  not  repelled. 

“ Is  it  not  a lovely  afternoon  ?” 

“Is  it?” 

“ Yes — can’t  you  see?” 

Tom  puffed  vigorously  away  at  his  cigar  till 
he  grew  dim  in  the  smoke. 

I sat  down  beside  him.  The  river  rapidly 
floating  on,  here  and  there  flecked  with  a white 
sail — the  waves  sun-steeped  and  sparkling — the 
blue  sky,  with  slow-sailing  floats  of  pearly  cloud 
— all  whispered  “ Peace,”  like  the  voice  of  the 
Master,  to  any  tempest  that  might  rage  in  the 
soul.  But  these  voices  seemed  silent  to  Tom. 
Ho  only  glowered  fiercely  at  Nature,  as  if  he 
wondered  what  business  she  had  to  look  gay 
when  he  was  gloomy  and  discontented.  Pres- 
ently he  tossed  something  white  toward  me.  I 
picked  up  the  crumpled  note,  and  somewhat  cu- 
riously smoothed  it  out  and  read  : 

“Dear  Tom, — I regret  that  I am  forced  to  remind  you 
of  a claim  I have  against  you.  I go  to  Waalungtou  in  a 
few  weeks,  or  I should  wait.  I wish,  if  pos«ible,  that  you 
would  let  me  have  the  sum  I lent  you  before  that  time. 
If  I thought  it  would  be  the  last  imprudence,  I would 
gladly  lose  it  for  the  sake  of  your  reform.  As  it  ia,  I claim 
it  that  you  may  learn  the  value  of  money ; also  that  I may 
use  it  for  some  of  my  brave  fellows.  Yours  ever, 

“ Bertrand  Merbiom.” 

I felt  my  face  flush  with  shame  for  Tom,  and 
a little  indignation  at  the  tone  of  the  note. 

“ Isn’t  he  a prig?”  exclaimed  Tom,  savagely. 

“Rather  cool  in  his  tone,”  I answered,  with 
a sadl  v troubled  heart. 

“Yet,  you’d  hardly  believe  it — he’s  a splen- 
did fellow !”  said  Tom  again. 

“Is  he ?” 

“ Yes ; offered  it  of  his  own  accord  when  he 
overheard  me  telling  my  difficulties.  Blame  it, 
how  was  I to  know  what  Champagne  suppers 
would  cost  ? When  the  bills  came  in — whew !” 

“ Oh ! Tom,  how  could  you  ?”  I exclaimed, 
quite  appalled  at  the  magnitude  of  his  folly. 

“Well,  I tell  you  I was  astonished!”  an- 
swered Tom,  in  an  angry  tone,  as  if  that  was  a 
sufficient  expiation  for  any  fault.  “Bertrand 
Merrion  was  one  of  the  grave  and  reverend  Seni- 
ors, but  he  gave  me  the  money  with  a large  pill 
of  advice — sugar-coated.  I have  an  invention 


now  that  will  be  worth  a mint  if  it  only  suc- 
ceeds.” 

“If  you  do  not  find  that  your  invention  has 
been  invented  before,  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  your  discoveries.  You  are  always  busy 
with  toys,  Torn — from  the  time  you  invented 
silk-reels  that  never  would  wind,  to  this  hour, 
when  some  impossible  scheme  takes  your  mind 
from  all  possible  good — from  all  self-culture  — 
from  all  scientific  knowledge,  which  would  show 
you  the  untrodden  paths  of  new  invention — 
and  where  the  ignea  fatui  glimmer  only  to  lead 
astray.” 

“In  the  mean  time  Bertrand  Merrion — ” 

“Will  hardly  wait  for  your  invention  to  be 
patented,”  I answered,  gravely.  “ Our  father 
must  know  nothing  of  this,  Tom.” 

“Of  course  not,”  answered  Tom,  moodily. 
“Never  mind,  I can  go  as  clerk  in  a dry-goods 
stove.  It  would  go  against  the  grain  confound- 
edly, but  I might  earn  something;  or  1 don’t 
know  but  I should  prefer  a dose  of  laudanum.” 

Tom  stood  listlessly  enough,  skipping  stones 
in  the  water  as  he  spoke.  He  looked  very  little 
like  accomplishing  either  suggestion  just  then: 
erect  in  the  pride  of  youth ; his  slender  figure,  his 
handsome  face  crowned  with  well-trimmed  curls; 
his  quick  hazel  eyes,  now  a little  moody  and  rov- 
ing in  their  glance ; his  smooth  white  forehead, 
too  broad  and  smooth  for  intellectual  develop- 
ment; his  features  altogether  too  regular  to  de- 
note strength  of  character.  All  these  traits  I 
marked  as  I examined  him  with  a keener  glance 
than  ever  before,  and  they  gave  me  the  impres- 
sion of  one  who  might  do  many  a foolish  deed, 
but  never  a daring  one. 

“I  have  some  money,  Tom,”  I said,  “but  it 
must  be  kept  for  your  education ; for  this  debt  I 
have  nothing.” 

At  this  moment  the  sunshine,  glinting  through 
the  boughs,  fell  on  a diamond  ring  that  shone 
on  my  hand.  The  light  seemed  to  radiate  from 
the  stone  till  it  sparkled  and  gleamed  like  a tiny 
sun  itself.  It  seemed  to  light  a way  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

“I  will  give  you  this,  Tom,”  I said,  with  a 
painful  effort.  “You  can  pawn  it,  and  I can 
afford  to  make  up  the  rest.” 

Even  Tom  was  moved  to  some  faint  objec- 
tion. “Oar  mother’s  ring,”  he  said,  in  a low 
tone.  “You  must  not — I can  never  allow  that.” 

“ If  it  only  proves  a talisman  to  save  you  from 
future  folly.  Oh,  Tom,  promise  me  that  you 
will  go  back  with  the  strong  determination  to 
make  the  best  use  of  nil  the  opportunities  not  so 
easily  earned  I can  tell  you.  You  have  idled 
too  long.” 

“I’ll  promise  any  thing  for  your  sake,  Milly,” 
answered  Tom,  quite  gayly,  now  that  the  tem- 
porary pressure  of  the  debt  was  removed.  “You 
are  the  best  sister  that  an  1 unfortunate  cove’ 
ever  owned.” 

He  could  throw  off  a burden  so  easily,  care- 
less about  who  took  them  up;  he  promised  so 
gayly,  I could  hardly  feci  satisfied  with  a tone 
which  had  no  depth  to  indicate  resolve,  no  earn- 
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estnes8  of  will,  no  strong  purpose  of  accomplish. 

(ing  in  its  expression.  I rose  from  my  seat,  moss- 
cushioned  and  daisy-tapestried  as  it  was,  with  a 
faint  and  weary  feeling,  as  though  life  with  its 
numerous  calls  and  duties  was  already  a burden. 
The  glory  of  the  day  had  departed,  though  sun- 
set clouds  began  to  golden,  though  purple  cur- 
tains  began  to  fall  before  the  fading  light.  I 
felt  a chill  in  the  balmy  air,  and  saw  behind 
Fonthill  the  misty  giants  rising  and  wavering 
in  the  steps  of  the  dying  day.  They  seemed  to 
beckon  me  with  their  vaporous  arms,  and  to  fan 
my  brow  with  their  chili  damp  breath  till  I reach- 
ed  the  rectory  door. 

About  a week  afterward,  as  I passed,  equipped 
for  a walk,  Tom  called  me  into  his  room.  He 
presented  a rather  curious  spectacle  at  the  mo- 
rnent,  as  if  ready  for  execution,  though  the  oil- 
skin cap  which  he  wore  to  protect  his  glossy 
brown  curls  from  dust  and  danger  was  not  drawn 
far  enough  down.  He  never  forgot  in  his  most 
absorbing  occupation  what  he  considered  the 
chief  duty  of  man — to  look  as  handsome  as  pos- 
sible, and  enjoy  himself.  Besides  this  cap,  which 
gave  him  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a peeled 
onion,  Tom  sported  a most  remarkable  dressing- 
gown.  It  had  once  been  a gorgeous  Cashmere 
strewn  with  Oriental  palms ; but  it  w*as  now  so 
spattered  and  smeared  with  various  chemical 
substances  that  the  original  tints  had  left  in  dis- 
may, and  the  palms  had  run  riot  into  a most 
fantastic  vegetation,  one  yawning  chasm  being 
burned  therein  by  sulphuric  acid.  Small  ex- 
plosions were  frequently  heard  in  Tom’s  room, 
and  fearfully  pungent  odors  made  their  way 
through  the  keyhole,  and  diffused  their  bane- 
ful presence  through  the  house.  His  genius  not 
being  of  the  common  order,  which  presents  but 
one  object  to  the  soaring  mind,  he  gave  himself 
to  many  schemes,  and  felt  equal  to  achieving 
greatness  in  either.  Mechanics,  art,  and  sci- 
ence alike  tempted  him  from  the  beaten  path  of 
duty  with  their  seductive  blandishments,  and  j 
all  were  represented  in  the  various  lumber  that  j 
crowded  the  room.  His  brain  teemed  with  great 
ideas — perhaps  impossible  to  embody,  or  already 
in  use  amidst  the  votaries  of  science. 

“Just  come  in  and  wait  a minute,  and  I’ll 
walk  with  you,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  mind  your 
seeing  every  thing,  as  it  isn’t  likely  you’ll  get 
any  idea  of  my  invention,  and  have  the  affair 
patented  before  me.” 

“Well,  what’s  the  invention  now?”  I asked, 
rather  impatiently,  as  I made  my  way  with  dif- 
ficulty amidst  chips  and  shavings  and  dislodged 
a bottle  of  ether  from  the  only  chair. 

“Oh,  I’ve  got  half  a dozen,”  Tom  answered, 
laughing.  “ If  it  was  only  one  I might  succeed. 
Now  your  common  minds  can  only  contain  one 
idea.  My  brain  is  over-fertile.  I really  can’t 
tell  which  to  take  up,  for  either  would  make  me 
famous.” 

“I  wish,  Tom,  that  you  could  only  invent 
something  that  would  make  you  prudent  and 
diligent  at  your  studies:  such  an  invention 
would  be  truly  invaluable.  Your  mind  seems 
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to  be  vividly  portrayed  by  the  condition  of  this 
room — so  choked  up  with  useless  trash  that  one 
must  almost  go  on  a voyage  of  discovery  to  find 
the  useful  articles  of  furniture.” 

“Ah,  but  what  sublime  order  genius  can 
evoke  out  of  chaos !”  Tom  answered,  carelessly, 
as  he  put  on  his  coat.  “The  only  trouble  is, 
which  of  my  grand  schemes  shall  I astonish  the 
world  with  developing.” 

“Say,  rather,  which  kind  of  nonsense  will 
you  waste  your  summer  upon,”  I answered,  in 
an  unsympathizing  tone.  “You  ought  to  be 
studying  now  for  an  advanced  class.  As  you 
have  lost  all  the  opportunities  of  this  term  by 
your  own  folly,  I should  think  you  would  feel 
bound  to  make  it  up.” 

“ And  so  I will,  Milly,”  he  answered,  as  we 
left  the  room.  “Can’t  you  understand  a fel- 
low’s devotion  to  a great  idea  and  yet  studying 
too?  I mean  to  study,  of  course.” 

“And  if  you  would  only  hear  little  Frank  St. 
Clair’s  lessons,”  I went  on,  eagerly,  “$ou  might 
have  something  laid  up  against  the  fall.” 

“Now,  Milly,  that’s  a little  too  much,”  an- 
swered Tom,  with  quite  an  injured  air.  “Do 
you  think  I’m  adapted  to  teaching  stupid  little 
brats?  Do  you  think  I could  spend  my  time 
hammering  ideas  into  a wooden-headed  younk- 
er.  No,  I thank  you.  I would  rather  meas- 
ure ribbons,  if  you  please ; it  is  far  more  enter- 
taining and  easy.” 

“And  yet,  Tom,”  I answered,  with  a throb 
of  pain  at  my  heart,  “ I have  this  to  do.  I have 
to  retrace  all  the  dusty  and  dry  paths  of  element- 
ary knowledge  that  you  think  so  terrible.” 

“Ah  yes!”  answered  Tom,  conceitedly ; “but 
you  are  a woman,  and  women  somehow  adapt 
themselves  so  easily  to  circumstances.  Now  I 
have  not  the  least  adaptation  to  such  things. 
I’d  rather  hang  myself  than  he  a school-teacher.” 

I was  silent.  I knew  a better  name  than 
adaptation  tp  apply  to  that  readiness  with  which  j 
a true  womau  assumes  burdens  that  a stalwart  j 
man  would  find  intolerable.  It  was  self-sacri-  i 
fice.  ' 

Tom  was  silent  a moment,  and  then  said, 

“I  say,  Milly,  I haven’t  written  to  Merrion 
yet.  How  are  we  going  to  arrange  it?” 

It  was  rather  odd  that  Tom  should  say  “we,” 
as  though  he  had  the  remotest  share  in  the  ar- 
rangement. He  accepted  favors  in  a lordly 
style,  and  was  generally  too  well-bred  to  allude 
to  them  at  all.  His  gratitude  might  be  defined 
as  “ a lively  sense  of  benefits  to  come.” 

“You  had  better  go  to  New  York  at  once,” 

I said.  “You  can  see  Mr.  Merrion  and  settle 
it.” 

So  Tom’s  mind  being  fully  relieved  he  stray- 
ed off  to  some  lounging  acquaintance  on  the 
river-bank,  and  seemed  to  become  oblivious  to 
my  presence.  I hastened  home,  for  a chill, 
mist-like  rain  began  to  fall.  Into  this  vaporous 
gulf  Tom  disappeared  a few  hours  later,  with  a 
buoyancy  and  exhilaration  of  spirit  at  the  pros- 
pect of  his  trip,  in  nowise  dampened  by  the  rain. 

All  the  next  day  dull  and  leaden  clouds 
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moved  heavily  over  the  sky.  At  last,  in  the 
afternoon,  the  dome  of  cloud-granite  was  riven 
and  a glory  glimmered  through.  The  elms  in 
the  garden  shone  dewy  bright,  like  the  resplen- 
dent trees  of  a fairy  talc,  where  every  leaf  is  a 
jewel.  Far  off  the  misty  Titans  were  rolling  up 
their  ponderous  bulks  lajfore  the  king  of  day.  I 
watched  the  earth  and  sky  with  a restless  feel- 
ing that  I could  not  define,  and  at  last  I took 
up  a book  for  relief.  Perhaps  because  my  life 
was  full  of  effort,  self-sacrifice,  and  trial,  I turn- 
ed to  “The  Lotus-Eater,”  which  chants  the  lux- 
ury of  dreamful  ease,  with  the  vexing  refrain, 
“Why  should  life  all  labor  be?”  It  shut  out 
for  a time  the  work-day  world  with  its  ever- 
encroaching  materialism,  and  gave  me  glimpses 
of  a glorious  land  filled  with  repose — a land  of 
glancing  streams  falling  in  sheets  of  foam — a 
land  flushed  with  unfading  sunset — a charmed 
sun  that  lingered  ever  with  a rosy  flame — a land 
where  all  things  remained  the  same,  nor  sub- 
mitted to^lie  laborious  law  of  change. 

But  I was  suddenly  recalled  to  the  actual  by 
the  opening  of  the  garden  gate  and  the  entrance 
of  Rose,  who  held  up  a letter  toward  me.  Slow- 
ly I stepped  down  the  aerial  spaces  from  the 
cloudy  sphere  of  fantasy.  At  the  same  time  I 
walked  down  the  material  stairs  of  the  house — 
took  the  letter,  opened,  and  read : 

**  I can  see  your  eyes  dilate  with  surprise,  dear  Milly, 
when  you  open  this  epistle.  1 left  ronthill  witli  the  full 
expectation  of  returning  to  the  paternnl  fold  to-day.  I 
made  many  resolutions  on  the  way  of  being  such  a good 
boy,  in  hopes  that  I might  some  time  find  a plum  in  the 
pie  of  my  future,  like  little  Jacky  Horner  of  Mother  Goose 
memory  ; but  I shall  never  have  my  finger  in  that  pie,  1 
nm  sure.  4 There  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  man,1  you 
know,  Milly,  the  rest  may  be  found  in  Shakspeare— haul 
over  the  book,  and  when  found  make  a noteon’t.  Well,  I 
met  the  tide  just  as  I turned  Fulton  Street,  and  Bertrand 
Merrion  mailing  on  it  with  the  serene  composure  of  a clam 
at  high-water.  There  was  so  much  martial  music  in  the 
nir,  so  many  star-spangled  banners  about,  that  somehow 
patriotism  seemed  to  be  infectious — I found  I was  4 Hail 
Columbia*  all  over,  though  1 never  thought  of  it  before; 
but  Bertrand  Merrion,  he’s  overflowing,  you  know,  he 
looks  daggers  and  talks  nothing  smaller  than  grape-shot 
— he’s  a regular  steam-boiler,  full  of  indignation  and  na. 
tiorml  pride,  ready  to  explode  at  a touch— none  of  your 
conservatives  like  father,  but  a real  out-and-outer,  lie’s 
my  Captain,  Milly,  for  I enlisted  at  once.  We’re  off  to 
the  Capital  to-morrow.  Break  it  to  them  at  home  as  gen- 
tly as  possible.  You  know  I’m  twenty,  and  if  I don’t  go 
uow,  I should  certainly  one  day  be  ‘grafted  into  the 
army.*  Don't  fret  about  my  education,  Milly.  I’m  in 
the  right  school  now.  I’m  Second  Lieutenant  to  begin 
with,  and  shall  graduate  in  r higher  claw.  I couldn’t  take 
a more  honorable  degree  than  U.S.V.  in  Uncle  Sam’s  no- 
ble army  of  volunteers.  Don’t  fear  1 shall  cover  myself 
with  4 glory.’  Lock  my  room  so  that  no  enterprising 
genius  may  put  his  inquisitive  nose  in  and  smell  out  my 
new  invention.  Gowl-by.  I’ll  send  your  diainoud  back 
by  Express.  Bertrand  won't  listen  to  any  paymeut  now. 
Love  to  all.  Tom  Keith.” 

That  was  all.  So  ended  my  work  and  the  need 
of  it — I might  stay  at  home  now  in  inglorious 
ease — as  fur  as  related  to  Tom.  My  father  was 
brought  back  to  the  actual  by  his  son’s  depart- 
ure. He  laid  aside  the  early  Fathers  and  sought 
the  latest  newspaper.  He  became  more  alive 
to  the  present — to  the  great  drama  which  was 
enacted  around  him — more  a man  of  the  time,  i 


with  a hearty  interest  in  passing  events — than 
when  he  had  spent  his  life  in  groping  among 
the  bones  of  a dead  past.  Even  Rose  forgot 
some  favorite  finery  in  reading  aloud  stirring 
editorials  on  the  war,  or  writing  long  letters  to 
Tom,  which  he  perused  eagerly  by  the  camp- 
fire with  a warmth  about  his  heart  never  felt 
before.  He  had  suffered  some  privation,  and 
borne  it  like  a man ; but  it  made  him  value  his 
humble  home  more  than  ever,  and  any  token 
from  that  charmed  spot  grew  doubly  precious.  \ 
He  learned  to  suffer  and  be  strong;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  to  some  the  war  was  a great  ; 
educator,  terrible  in  its  lessons,  but  thereby  en- 
during. It  took  men  aw  ay  from  selfish  or  wast- 
ed lives,  and  gave  them  a noble  principle  for 
which  to  suffer  or  even  die.  It  drew  into  its 
vast  training-school  even  the  sickly  Sybarites 
of  fashion,  and  taught  them  that  “ to  do  and  to 
suffer”  was  better  than  simply  “to  be."  It 
gave  a worthy  object  to  objectless  lives;  it 
made  people  read  who  never  read  before ; it 
struck  out  sparks  of  sympathy  aud  benevolence 
from  cold  and  niggardly  hearts.  It  lighted  the 
fires  of  philanthropy  and  universal  love  to  the 
suffering;  it  called  out  self-devoted  women  who 
had  never  found  their  true  life-work  till  they 
stood  with  ministering  hands  by  the  sick  and 
dying.  Ah ! I thought  there  is  good  as  well  as 
evil  in  the  war;  and  I followed  my  young  sol- 
dier in  thought  on  his  weary  marches,  and  by 
the  flaming  camp-fire,  even  to  the  battle-field, 
where  the  “ranks  are  rolled  in  vapor,  and  the 
winds  arc  laid  w ith  sound.” 

The  nation  trembled  on  the  eve  of  a great 
battle.  Hearts  turned  sick  and  cheeks  blanch- 
ed at  the  prospect.  “Wc  must  win,”  said  the 
national  voice;  but  deep  throbbing  in  the  na- 
tional heart  the  question  rankled  like  a poisoned 
arrow,  “What — what  if  we  should  lose?”  Rest- 
less feet  trod  the  streets  of  Fonthil),  and  anx- 
ious groups  talked  at  the  corners.  At  the 
Rectory  we  talked  little;  even  Rose’s  merry 
laugh  was  hushed.  With  bated  breath  and 
aching  hearts  we  waited  till  toward  twilight, 
when  the  evening  paper  usually  came.  Then  a 
nervous  and  impatient  anxiety  sent  119  out  to 
meet  the  news  rather  than  await  its  coming. 
We  met  it  at  last.  Terribly  the  tide  of  disaster 
stvept  by— on  every  side  we  heard  the  muttered 
thunder  of  the  fearful  storm.  “Great  defeat; 
terrible  repulse;  frightful  loss  of  life ; utter  de- 
moralization of  the  army;  strange  panic,”  etc. 
No  need  to  repeat  the  bitter  story;  for  what 
American  can  ever  forget  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run  ? I seized  the  paper,  and  tried  to  pick 
out  something  more  from  the  meagre  but  fear- 
ful sentences;  but  there  was  nothing — no  word 
of  comfort — no  retrieval  of  utter  loss.  Where 
w'as  Tom  ? 

We  found  his  name  in  the  newspaper  list, 
three  days  after,  “ Seriously  w’oundcd.” 

We  went  at  once  to  Washington.  Rose, 
sobered  by  sorrow,  presided  at  home  with  the 
sedateness  of  a matron,  and  made  ready  for  the 
expected  invalid.  The  parishioners  were  full 
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of  kindness.  A new  tie  seemed  to  bind  them 
to  the  Hector’s  family — now  that  we  were  tried 
by  the  same  fiery  ordeal  through  which  many 
of  their  hearts  had  passed  and  grown  tenderer 
by  the  trial.  When,  after  weeks  of  weary  wait- 
ing by  the  bedside,  wc  brought  back  a pale  at- 
tenuated figure,  who  looked  out  from  hollow, 
cavernous  eyes  with  an  eager  glance  to  catch 
the  first  glimpse  of  his  beloved  home,  it  was 
hard  to  recognize  in  this  worn  and  wasted  man 
the  handsome,  careless  Tom.  Even  the  cold- 
est critics  among  our  people  melted  into  sincere 
sympathy  at  the  sight ; for  some  of  them  had 
loved  ones  in  the  army,  who  might  one  day  be 
struck  with  the  same  withering  blight,  or — woe- 
ful thought! — receive  the  cold  and  deadly  bullet 
into  their  young  hearts,  and  be  left  to  the  brief, 
fierce  agony  of  the  death-struggle  alone. 

But  deeper  than  the  mere  physical  was  the 
change  in  Tom.  The  ghastly  pallor  that  re- 
placed the  flush  of  health,  the  wasted  hollows 
where  all  was  firmly  rounded,  the  weakened 
limbs  bereft  of  their  athlete  strength,  were  not 
more  changed  than  the  self-pleasing  disposition, 
the  careless  demands  on  the  time  of  others,  the 
indifferent  acceptance  of  any  sacrifice  that  had 
marked  him  when  in  health.  Short  and  severe 
as  the  schooling  had  been,  it  had  effected  more 
than  the  quiet  training  of  years.  He  had  found 
that  “knowledge  by  suffering  entereth for 
never  till  he  had  suffered  himself  had  he  felt  a 
care  for  others.  All  through  the  languid  August 
days  he  lay  and  thought.  Now  that  he  must 
lie  there  supine  and  indolent  ho  felt  the  nobility 
of  work ; he  was  tortured  with  schemes  of  help- 
ful action.  One  day  he  said  : 

“ Milly,  as  soon  as  I am  well  enough  I shall 
burn  that  new  invention.” 

“ Yes,  Tom.” 

“I’ve  been  a confounded  drag  to  you  all, 
Milly.  If  I should  go  now  you  would  all  do 
better.” 

“ Oh,  Tom  !”  I cried,  with  a sudden  burst  of 
tears,  “you  are  getting  better;  don’t  talk  in 
that  way.” 

“You  are  worn  out  with  watching  me;  you 
have  lost  your  roses  in  taking  care  of  me.  You 
roust  go  out  every  day  now,  or  I shall  rebel  and 
not  take  my  medicine.” 

When  had  Tom  cared  for  my  comfort  before, 
or  considered  any  one  but  self?  It  was  so  sweet 
and  unusual  that  I could  not  speak. 

“If  I get  well,  Milly — and  I hope  I shall, 
that  I may  reverse  the  order  of  things  and  do 
something  worthy  of  living — I shall  take  care 
of  you  all.  Mcrrion  says  I’m  sure  to  be  pro- 
moted for  gallant  conduct  in  the  hour  of  battle : 
so  you  shall  have  every  comfort.  You  needn’t 
leave  your  home  now  for  strangers.  I despise 
myself  that  I ever  allowed  it.” 

“ It  was  my  own  choice,”  I interrupted ; “ you 
shall  not  blame  yourself  for  that.” 

“ Well,  I’m  burning  to  do  something  for  yon. 
I should  like  to  sacrifice  myself  in  some  way,” 
said  Tom,  with  a faint  smile.  “ When  you  get 
married  I shall  give  you  the  jolliest  blow-out!” 


“Is  that  elegant  expression  part  of  your  late 
college  course  ?” 

“I’m  afraid  the  dialect  of  the  army  is  not 
quite  as  choice  as  might  have  been  heard  in  the 
groves  of  Athens,”  answered  Tom.  “ But  I can 
tell  you  I’ve  learned  something  better  than 
choice  phrases.  When  a fellow’s  cast  away  in 
the  sea  of  a large  army,  isolated  and  homesick, 
he’s  apt  to  remember  home  care  and  affection, 
and  to  value  the  sympathy  which  he  once  took 
with  as  much  indifference  as  his  daily  bread  and 
butter.  I thought  of  many  a thing,  Milly,  in 
the  lonely  night-watches  by  the  camp-fire ; and 
my  past  life,  so  useless  and  aimless,  often  came 
up  before  me  as  it  does  before  drowning  people. 
Strange  how  different  it  all  looks  in  that  light !” 

“Well,  Tom,  you’re  young  enough  to  begin 
anew ; sponge  out  the  old  record  and  try  again.” 

Tom  was  silent  for  a while,  and  then  he  said : 
“Milly,  do  you  know  that  being  with  Bertrand 
Merrion  was  one  thing  that  brought  me  to*my 
senses.  His  active,  manly  life,  so  full  of  energy 
and  purpose,  was  a constant  rebuke  to  my  own 
self-indulgence.  You  saw  how  be  visited  the 
hospital — how  he  wore  himself  out  for  those 
men.  He  could  hardly  sleep  at  night ; he  had 
the  whole  company  on  his  mind.” 

“I  should  think  they  might  have  proved 
something  of  a nightmare.” 

“But  I needn’t  sound  his  praises  to  you,” 
said  Tom,  slyly;  “for  I think  you  know  all 
about  it.  Once  I told  him  what  a good  sister 
you  were,  and  how  you  gave  me  the  diamond- 
ring on  his  account.” 

“ Did  you  tell  him  that,  Tom  ?” 

“ Why  don’t  yon  ask  me  what  he  said  ?” 

“Well,  what  did  ho  say?” 

“ That  if  you  would  give  me  the  hand  on  his 
account  he  would  be  the  happiest  of  men.  I 
saw  as  soon  as  you  came  that  it  was  love  at  first 
sight.” 

I could  not  answer.  I looked  out  of  the  open 
window  where  the  sultry  August  sun  streamed 
over  the  landscape  like  a pallid  fiame.  Tree 
and  shrub  drooped  in  its  fierce  rav,  and  tfyere 
was  not  breeze  enough  to  stir  the  languid  grass. 

“ You  have  given  me  so  much,  could  you  not 
give  me  your  hand  for  my  best  friend  ?” 

“No,  Tom.” 

“Why,”  exclaimed  Tom,  with  some  of  his 
old  petulance,  “ there  never  was  a better  fellow.” 

“Because  I liave  already  given  it  to  himself,” 
I answered,  as  I ran  out  of  the  room. 

Then  Tom  was  happy.  Serene  and  content- 
ed in  heart,  he  grew  rapidly  better.  He  was 
filled  with  longing  once  more  to  be  on  the  foe- 
man’s  ground.  lie  was  ready  to  give  up  home 
comforts  so  lately  precious,  and  home  love  more 
truly  estimated  than  ever,  for  the  tented  field 
and  the  fierce  strife  of  battle.  But  not  before 
the  frost  had  given  its  sharp  but  healthful  bless- 
ing to  the  enervating  Southern  air  did  he  go. 
Then  with  proudly-beating  heart  he  received  the 
deserved  and  expected  promotion,  and  took  a 
higher  rank  in  the  wondrous  training-school  of 
the  army. 
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SHERIDAN’S  BATTLE  OF  WIN- 
CHESTER. 

ON  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  September, 
1864,  I was  marching  at  the  head  of  my 
company  along  the  narrow  and  wooded  gorge 
through  which  the  Berryvillo  and  Winchester 
pike  winds  between  the  Opequan  Creek  and  the 
town  of  Winchester.  My  regiment  belonged  to 
the  Second  Brigade  of  the  First  Division  of  the 
Nineteenth  Army  Corps,  and  formed  a fraction 
of  the  army  of  Major-General  Philip  Sheridan, 
which,  at  two  o’clock  that  morning,  had  quitted 
its  intrenched  position  near  Berryville. 

For  a month  Sheridan  had  been  watching  his 
opportunity.  He  had  advanced  to  Front  Royal, 
and  retreated  to  Halltown  ; he  had  manoeuvred 
in  face  of  a superior  enemy  with  curious  and 
happy  dexterity;  he  had  guarded  himself,  where 
it  was  necessary  to  make  a stand,  with  miles  of 
field-fort i fixations;  he  had  parried  Early’s  threat- 
ened second  raid  upon  Washington  and  Penn- 
sylvania; and  now,  when  his  antagonist  was 
weakened  by  the  departure  of  Kershaw’s  divi- 
sion, he  promptly  resumed  the  offensive. 

The  army  at  this  moment  was  engaged  in  the 
perilous  movement  of  filing  through  a narrow 
gorge  and  deploying  in  face  of  a strongly-posted 
and  veteran  enemy.  The  road  was  crowded 
with  artillery,  ammunition-wagons,  and  ambu- 
lances, all  hurrying  forward.  On  each  side  of 
it  a line  of  infantry  in  column  of  march  stum- 
bled over  the  rocky,  guttered  ground,  and  strug- 
gled through  the  underbrush.  The  multitudes 
of  men  who  belong  to  an  army,  yet  who  do  not 
fight — the  cooks,  the  musicians,  the  hospital  at- 
tendants, the  quarter-masters'  and  commissaries' 
people,  the  sick,  and  the  skulkers — sat  on  every 
rock  and  under  every  bush,  watching  us  pass. 
Here,  too,  were  jammed  the  troopers  of  the  cav- 
alry advance,  who,  for  the  present,  had  finished 
their  fighting,  having  cleared  the  passage  of  the 
Opequan  Creek,  and  opened  the  way  thus  far 
for  the  infantry  and  artillery.  Presently  we 
met  litters  loaded  with  pale  sufferers,  and  pass- 
ed a hospital-tent,  inside  of  which  I saw  sur- 
geons surrounding  a table,  and  amputated  limbs 
and  pools  of  blood  underneath  it.  The  stern 
and  sad  business  of  the  day  had  evidently  begun 
in  front,  although  the  sound  of  it  was  not  vet 
audible  to  us,  excepting  an  occasional  boom  of 
cannon,  deadened  to  a dull  jmm  pum  by  the 
woods  and  the  distance. 

The  battle  of  Winchester  was  fonght  on  this 
plan : A narrow  ravine,  winding  among  hills 
so  steep  and  thickly  wooded  as  to  be  impassable 
for  any  troops  but  light  infantry,  debouches  into 
an  irregular,  undulating  valley,  faced  on  the 
south  by  an  amphitheatre  of  stony  heights,  laid, 
with  regard  to  each  other,  like  detached  fortifi- 
cations. The  object  of  Sheridan  was  to  pass 
through  this  ravine,  deploy  in  the  valley,  amuse 
the  enemy’s  right,  fight  his  centre  vigorously, 
tarn  and  force  his  left.  The  object  of  Early 
was  to  allow  us  to  deploy  up  to  a certain  ex- 
tent; then  to  beat  in  our  attacking  columns 


and  throw  them  back  in  confusion  on  our  line 
of  advance;  lastly,  to  ruin  us  by  pushing  his 
strong  left  through  our  right,  and  reaching  the 
mouth  of  the  gorge  so  as  to  cut  off  our  retreat. 
To  effect  this  final  purpose  his  army  was  not 
drawn  up  at  right  angles  to  the  pike,  but  diag- 
onally to  it,  so  as  to  bring  his  left  nearer  to  our 
vital  debouching  point.  And  this  fatal  stroke 
he  attempted  early  in  the  day,  with  a strong 
column,  pushed  with  remarkable  vigor,  and  for 
a time  with  terrible  promise  of  success. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  the  head  of  the  Sixth 
Corps  emerged  from  the  ravine,  took  ground 
rapidly  to  the  left,  and  advanced  in  two  lines, 
the  first  of  which  presently  carried  a rifle-pit  and 
wood  that  formed  the  outwork  of  the  enemy's 
right.  This  right  being  refused,  or  held  aloof, 
our  extreme  left  had  throughout  the  day,  so  far 
os  I could  learn,  no  very  serious  fighting.  The 
opening  struggle  of  supreme  importance  came  in 
the  centre,  where  it  was  necessary,  firstly,  to 
gain  ground  enough  to  bring  up  our  second  line; 
and,  secondly,  to  hold  the  approaches  to  the 
ravine  at  no  matter  what  cost  of  slaughter.  I 
beg  the  reader  to  remark  that  if  this  was  not 
done  our  striking  right  could  not  be  deployed, 
and  our  retreat  could  not  be  secured ; that  if 
this  was  not  done  there  could  be  no  victory, 
and  there  must  be — if  the  enemy  pushed  us 
with  energy — calamitous  defeat.  Upon  the 
Nineteenth  Corps  and  upon  Rickett’s  Division 
of  the  Sixth  Corps  devolved  this  bloody  task. 
They  were  to  sustain  the  principal  burden  of 
the  battle  during  the  long  hours  which  would 
be  necessary  to  let  the  Eighth  Corps  sweep 
around  on  its  more  enviable  and  brilliant  mis- 
sion of  turning  the  hostile  position.  How  the 
Nineteenth  Corps  performed  its  portion  of  the 
task  is  shown  by  its  list  of  killed  and  wounded. 
Swept  by  musketry  and  artillery  from  the  front, 
enfiladed  by  artillery  from  the  right,  pressed  vi- 
olently by  the  one  grand  column  of  attack  which 
Early  massed  to  decide  the  battle,  it  bled,  but  it 
stood,  and,  nfter  hours  of  suffering,  advanced. 

Closely  following  the  Sixth  Corps — lapping 
its  rear,  indeed — Grover’s  Division  emerged  from 
the  defile  at  a little  before  eleven  o’clock,  and 
forming  in  two  lines,  each  consisting  of  two 
brigades,  moved  promptly  fonvard  in  superb  or- 
der. Steep  hills  and  a thick  wood,  impractica- 
ble for  artillery  until  engineered,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  infantry  to  open  the  contest 
without  the  support  of  cannon.  In  face  of  a 
vigorous  shelling  the  colnmn  swept  over  the 
hills,  struggled  through  the  wood,  and  emerged 
upon  a broad  stretch  of  rolling  fields,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  lay  the  rebel  force,  supported 
by  another  wood  and  by  a ledge  of  rocks,  which 
answered  the  puq)osc  of  a fortification,  with  the 
semicircular  heights  of  Winchester  in  the  rear, 
as  a final  rallying  base.  As  the  lines  of  ad- 
vance from  the  gorge  were  divergent,  opening 
outward  like  the  blades  of  a fan.  General  Emory 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  up  a connec- 
tion with  the  Sixth  Corps,  to  hurry  Molineux’s 
brigade  from  the  rear  to  the  front.  This  was 
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done  at  a double-quick,  in  face  of  the  hostile 
musketry,  without  checking  the  general  advance. 
And  now  the  division  quickened  its  pace  into  a 
charge  of  unusual  and  unintended  impetuosity, 
the  officers  being  dragged  on  by  the  eagerness 
of  the  men,  the  skirmishers  firing  as  they  ran, 
and  the  brigades  following  at  a right-shoulder- 
shift,  with  deafening  yells.  Birge’s  men  carried 
the  detached  wood  with  a rush : they  were  or- 
dered to  halt  there  and  lie  down,  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  stop  them ; they  hurried  on,  pell- 
mell,  and  drove  the  enemy  three  hundred  yards 
beyond.  The  rebel  General  Rhodes  was  killed 
while  placing  a battery  in  position.  Three  col- 
onels taken  by  Sharpe’s  Brigade  were  sent  back 
to  Emory  as  prisoners.  Early’s  first  line  in  the 
centre  was  every  where  thrown  back  in  confusion. 

But  an  advance  as  vehement  as  this  is  liable 
to  sadden  reverse  when  the  attacked  party  has  a 
strong  second  line  well  in  hand,  as  was  the  case 
on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  possible  even 
that  Grover’s  oj>cning  success  changed  the  plans 
of  Early,  and  forced  him  quicker  than  he  had 
intended  into  decisive  action.  At  all  events  he 
suddenly  developed  at  this  early  stage  of  the  bat- 
tle the  greatest  mass  of  troops  that  he  showed 
at  any  period  of  the  day.  From  the  position 
where  it  had  been  lying  sheltered  a force  esti- 
mated at  two  divisions  of  infantry  rose  up, 
poured  in  a stunning  volley,  followed  by  a 
steady  file-fire,  and  moved  forward  against  the 
ranks  of  Grover  and  Ricketts,  already  disordered 
by  their  rapid  push.  Artillery  on  a height  near 
Winchester,  firing  over  the  heads  of  the  rebel 
troops,  and  other  artillery  on  a height  far  to  our 
right,  enfilading  our  line,  supported  the  move- 
ment with  shell,  grape,  and  canister.  For  a 
while  this  powerful  and  well-timed  advance  was 
fearfully  successful,  and  threatened  Sheridan 
with  repulse,  if  not  with  serious  disaster.  Rick- 
ett’s  Division  was  forced,  after  a bloody  though 
brief  struggle,  up  the  Berryville  and  Winchester 
pike  toward  the  mouth  of  that  gorge  which  was 
so  vital  to  our  army.  Grover’s  line  fought  for 
a time  at  close  quarters;  for  instance  his  ex- 
treme left  regiment,  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty -Sixth  New  York  (Lieutenant- Colonel 
Neafie),  faced  a rebel  regiment  at  thirty  yards 
distance;  and  around  the  colors  of  the  latter 
not  more  than  forty  men  remained,  the  rest 
having  fled  or  fallen.  But  now  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty-Sixth,  and  presently  the  entire 
brigade,  was  exposed  to  a fatal  lire  from  the 
left  flank  as  well  as  from  the  front.  Neafie’s 
loss  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  men  nearly  all 
occurred  at  this  time  and  within  a few  minutes. 
Colonel  Sharpe,  commanding  the  brigade,  and 
all  the  regimental  commanders  except  one, 
were  disabled.  To  attempt  to  hold  the  position 
longer  was  to  be  slaughtered  uselessly  or  to  be 
taken  prisoners.  The  order  to  retire  was  given, 
and  passed  rapidly  down  the  division  line  from 
left  to  right,  being  obeyed  by  each  brigade  in 
succession.  The  bloody  but  victorious  advance 
was  changed  into  a bloody  and  ominous  retreat. 

And  here  let  me  beg  the  reader  to  conceive 


the  inevitable  circumstances  of  hopeless,  unre- 
sisting slaughter  which  attend  the  withdrawal 
of  troops  from  the  immediate  presence  of  a pow- 
erful enemy.  There  is  no  inspiriting  return  of 
blow  for  blow;  there  is  no  possibility  of  quell- 
ing the  hostile  fire  by  an  answering  fire ; the 
soldier  marches  gloomily  in  his  file,  imagining 
that  his  foe  is  ever  gaining  on  him ; the  ranks 
are  rapidly  thinned,  and  the  organization  of  the 
companies  shattered;  and  thus,  from  both  phys- 
ical and  moral  causes,  the  bravest  battalions  go 
to  pieces.  Rarely  does  it  happen,  if  ever,  that 
a force  is  extricated  from  this  fearful  trial  with- 
out breaking.  Grover’s  and  Rickett’s  com- 
mands reached  the  base  from  which  they  had 
advanced  in  a state  of  confusion  which  threat- 
ened wide-spread  disaster.  Sixth  Corps  men 
and  Nineteenth  Corps  men  w'ere  crowding  to- 
gether up  the  line  of  the  Berryville  pike,  while 
to  the  right  and  left  of  it  the  fields  were  dotted 
with  fugitives,  great  numbers  of  them  wounded, 
bursting  out  of  the  retiring  ranks  and  rushing 
toward  the  cover  of  the  forest.  Some  regiments 
disappeared  for  a time  as  organizations.  Early’s 
veterans  advanced  steadily,  with  yells  of  triumph 
and  a constant  rollof  murderous  musketry,  threat- 
ening to  sweep  away  our  centre  and  render  our 
struggle  a defeat  almost  before  it  had  become  a 
battle.  It  was  the  bloodiest,  the  darkest,  the 
most  picturesque,  the  most  dramatic,  the  only 
desperate  moment  of  the  day.  General  Emory 
and  General  Grover,  with  every  brigade  com- 
mander and  every  staff  officer  present,  rode 
hither  and  thither  through  the  fire,  endeavor- 
ing by  threats,  commands,  and  entreaties  to 
halt  and  rc-form  the  panic-stricken  stragglers. 

“ Halt  here,  men,”  Emory'  cried  to  group  aft- 
er group.  “ Here  is  good  cover.  Halt  and  form 
a line  here.” 

“I  am  looking  for  my  own  regiment,”  was 
the  usual  reply. 

“Never  mind  your  own  regiments.  Never 
mind  if  you  belong  to  fifty  regiments.  Make  a 
regiment  here.” 

Pointing  out  other  groups  to  this  and  that  of- 
ficer of  bis  staff,  he  would  say,  “ My  God ! look 
at  these  men ; ride  over  to  them,  and  bring  them 
up  here.” 

Captain  Yorke  of  the  staff  seized  a regiment- 
al flag  and  bore  it  forward,  shouting,  “Men, 
don’t  desert  your  colors,”  when  a spent  ball 
struck  him  in  the  throat,  paralyzing  him  for  a 
time  and  causing  him  to  drop  his  burden.  Of 
the  other  staff  officers  Captain  Wilkinson  had 
his  horse  killed  under  him.  Captain  Coley  had 
a bullet  pass  through  his  coat  collar,  and  Major 
Walker  received  a spent  shot  in  the  shoulder. 

One  instance  of  coolness  and  discipline,  which 
contrasted  curiously  with  the  general  panic,  w as 
noticed  by  Captain  Bradbury  of  the  First  Maine 
Battery,  now  Major  and  Chief  of  Artillery  on 
General  Emory’s  staff.  Through  the  midst  of 
the  confusion  came  a captain  of  infantry',  Rigby 
of  the  Twenty-fourth  Iowa,  leading  a sergeant 
and  twelve  men,  all  marching  as  comjttsedly  as 
if  returning  from  drill. 
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“ Captain,  yon  are  not  going  to  retreat  any 
further,  I hope?”  said  Bradbury. 

“Certainly  not,”  was  the  reply.  “ Halt; 
front  Three  cheers,  men ; hip,  hip,  hurrah!” 

The  little  band  cheered  lustily.  It  was  the 
first  note  of  defiance  that  broke  the  desperate 
monotony  of  the  panic ; it  gave  heart  to  every 
one  who  heard  it,  and  made  an  end  of  retreat  in 
that  part  of  the  field.  In  a few  minutes  the 
platoon  swelled  to  a battalion  composed  of  men 
from  half  a dozen  regiments. 

“Bradbury,”  said  General  Grover,  “you 
must  push  a section  into  that  gap.  We  must 
show  a front  there.” 

Under  a heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery 
two  pieces  galloped  into  the  open,  under  the 
charge  of  Bradbury  himself,  and,  unsupported 
by  infantry,  commenced  a cannonade  which  as- 
sisted greatly  in  checking  the  rebel  advance  and 
encouraging  our  men  to  rally.  A Confederate 
line  which  attempted  to  carry  these  pieces  was 
repulsed  in  a somewhat  singular  manner.  Gen- 
eral Emory  had  personally  aided  in  rallying  the 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-first  New  Yprk,  and 
had  posted  it  in  a narrow  grove  projecting  from 
the  wood  which  now  formed  Grover’s  base  of  re- 
sistance. The  charging  rebels  were  allowed  to 
pass  this  point,  and  then  a volley  was  poured 
into  their  backs.  As  they  staggered  under  the 
unexpected  shock  a fire  was  opened  upon  their 
front  by  another  rallied  line,  and  breaking  ranks, 
they  fled  pell-mell  across  the  fields  to  cover. 

Thus  piece  by  piece  our  shattered  first  line 
was  picked  up  and  reunited.  The  rebel  attack 
was  checked,  and  a large  portion  of  the  lost 
ground  recovered.  On  the  left  Neafie,  now 
commanding  the  Third  Brigade,  made  a second 
charge  nearly  up  to  his  original  position,  while 
on  tha  right  Molineux  pushed  a line  to  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  isolated  wood  which 
Birge  had  carried  and  lost.  And  now  came  into 
action  the  famous  First  Division  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Corps — a division  that  had  never  been  put 
to  shame  on  any  field  of  battle,  the  division  that 
under  Weitzel  had  triumphed  at  Camp  Bisland 
and  Fort  Hudson,  that  under  Emory  had  pre- 
vented defeat  at  Sabine  Cross  Roads  and  Pleas- 
ant Hill.  From  this  moment  my  story  of  the 
battle  will  become  to  some  extent  a record  of 
personal  observation. 

We  of  the  First  Division  were  already  out  of 
the  defile,  and  drawn  up  in  two  columns  behind 
Grover,  when  the  failure  of  his  attack  became 
evident.  The  difficulty  was,  not  that  we  were 
not  in  hand,  but  that,  as  we  had  only  two  bri- 
gades present  (the  Third  having  been  left  at 
Hall  town),  we  were  hardly  strong  enough  to  face 
the  enemy’s  left,  which  far  outreached  our  right, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  head  against  the 
vehement  attack  which  threatened  our  centre. 
It  had  been  intended  that  we  should  remain  in 
reserve  until  the  time  came  for  us  to  join  the 
Eighth  Corps,  in  the  grand  turning  movement 
of  the  day.  Now  we  must  fill  up  gaps,  run  from 
one  imperiled  point  to  another,  and,  in  short,  be 
used  as  the  urgency  of  circumstances  required. 
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Lying  in  a hollow  across  tthich  the  rebel  shell 
screamed  harmlessly,  I saw  our  First  Brigade 
disappear  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  our  front. 

Then  we  of  the  Second  Brigade  moved  in  col- 
umn to  the  right,  and  halted  on  a lofty  slope, 
where  we  could  discover  some  parts  of  the  field 
of  battle,  and  where  the  earth  was  occasionally 
furrowed  «by  the  shot  of  hostile  artillery.  Far 
away  to  tne  left  I saw  a part  of  the  Sixth  Corps 
mount  an  acclivity  and  charge  into  a wood  on 
its  summit  from  which  the  smoke  of  musketry 
issued.  I distinguished  their  distant  cheer,  and 
rejoiced  in  their  gallantry  and  triumph.  We 
knew  nothing  all  this  while  of  the  disaster  which 
had  occurred  in  our  front,  and  did  not  doubt 
that  we  should  have  our  customary  success. 
Presently  we  advanced  into  the  wood,  on  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  which  Grover’s  men  were  rally- 
ing and  resuming  the  conflict.  We  did  not  see 
them,  but  we  plainly  heard  the  incessant  rattle 
of  their  musketry,  and,  not  knowing  the  rolling 
nature  of  the  ground,  wondered  that  the  bullets 
did  not  hum  more  frequently  through  our  ranks. 

Soon  we  turned  to  the  right  again,  and  emerged 
into  an  opening  from  which  we  obtained  our  first 
clear  view  of  the  fighting.  Nearly  a quarter  of 
a mile  in  advance  of  us  we  saw  our  First  Bri- 
gade in  line  behind  a rail-fence,  the  men  kneel- 
ing or  lying  down  and  keeping  up  a violent  file- 
firing. Two  hundred  yards  beyond  them  was 
the  wood  which  Early  had  retaken  from  Birge, 
a smoke  of  rebel  musketry  now  rising  from  it, 
although  not  a rebel  was  visible.  As  we  looked 
our  men  rose  up,  formed,  faced  about  and  came 
slowly  toward  ns,  the  officers  running  hither 
and  thither  to  check  a momentary  confusion  in 
the  ranks.  The  report  flew  along  our  line  that 
they  were  ordered  back  to  the  fence  where  we 
stood,  and  that  we  were  to  relieve  them ; but 
while  we  watched  the  unaccomplished  move- 
ment two  of  our  four  regiments,  the  Twelfth 
Connecticut  and  Eighth  Vermont,  were  faced  to 
the  left  and  hurried  back  through  the  wood 
which  we  had  just  traversed.  The  last  thing 
that  I saw  as  I re-entered  the  covert  was  the 
One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  New  York  facing 
about  with  a cheer  and  charging  back  to  the 
fence.  I afterward  learned  that  the  whole  bri- 
gade followed  it;  that  the  line  was  a second 
time  ordered  back,  and  then  again  resumed  its 
position.  Here  it  was  that  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fourteenth  New  York  offered  up  its  glori- 
ous sacrifice  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
men  and  officers,  being  three-fifths  of  the  num- 
ber which  it  took  into  battle.  After  the  engage- 
ment the  position  of  the  brigade  was  distinguish- 
able by  a long,  straight  line  of  dead  and  dying, 
here  and  there  piled  one  upon  another,  the  pros- 
trate and  bloody  ranks  telling  with  matchless 
eloquence  how  the  American  soldier  can  fight. 

While  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  New 
York  and  Forty-seventh  Pennsylvania  remained 
to  support  the  First  Brigade  and  share  its  fatal 
honors  my  regiment  and  the  Eighth  Vermont 
moved  back  to  the  centre.  We  were  apparently 
wanted  in  many  places  at  once.  Pressing  and 
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contradictory  orders  repeatedly  changed  our  di- 
rection and  position.  It  was,  “ Forward  !”  and 
“ About  face !”  “By  the  right  flank !”  and  “ By 
the  left  flank !”  “Double  quick !’’  and  “Halt !” 
until  our  heads  were  half  turned  by  the  confu- 
sion. At  last  we  came  to  the  outskirt  of  the 
wood,  and  looked  out  upon  Grover’s  field  of  bat- 
tle. No  ranks  of  enemies  were  visible  athwart 
those  undulating  fields,  but  there  were  long  light 
lines  of  smoke  from  musketry  and  great  piles  of 
smoke  from  batteries,  while  the  rush  and  crash 
of  shell  tore  through  the  forest.  Bradbury  was 
putting  two  of  his  pieces  in  position,  and  we  lay 
down  in  their  rear  to  support  them.  General 
Emory  and  General  Dwight,  mounted  and  sur- 
rounded by  staff  officers,  were  a little  to  the 
front  surveying  the  position.  “My  God!”  re- 
marked the  former  as  he  saw  men  and  horses 
falling  around  him,  “ this  is  a perfect  slaughter- 
house. It  must  be  held ; it  is  the  key  of  the 
position.  But  tell  Captain  Bradbury  to  keep 
his  people  covered  as  much  as  possible.” 

Here  fell  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  gentle- 
men in  the  service,  the  only  field-officer  present 
with  our  regiment,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Peck. 
He  had  just  given  the  command,  “Officers  rec- 
tify the  alignment,”  as  we  were  about  to  move 
forward,  when  a shell  burst  among  us,  one  piece 
of  it  shattering  his  knee  and  mortally  mangling 
the  arteries.  A moment  afterward  the  Eighth 
and  Twelfth  were  ordered  to  move  into  the  open, 
wheel  to  the  right,  and  relieve  a portion  of  Moli- 
neux’s  brigade,  which  lay  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  isolated  wood.  At  a double 
quick  we  went  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  over 
gentl^-rolling  fields,  pulling  up  occasionally  from 
pure  lack  of  breath,  and  then  hurrying  on  again, 
until  we  flung  ourselves  on  the  ground  among 
the  Fourteenth  New  Hampshire  and  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-first  New  York.  As  the  en- 
emy were  firing  low  we  suffered  very  little  in 
our  advance ; but  we  had  not  been  in  position 
five  minutes  before  we  felt  how  coolly  and  surely 
Lee’s  veterans  could  aim ; for,  stretched  at  full 
length  os  we  all  were,  and  completely  concealed 
by  tall  grass,  the  bullets  searched  out  our  covert 
with  fatal  certainty.  A groan  here,  a shriek  of 
agony  there,  a dying  convulsion,  a plunge  of 
some  wounded  wretch  to  the  rear,  showed  from 
instant  to  instant  how  rapidly  our  men  were  be- 
ing disabled.  We  lay  on  a gentle,  very  gentle 
slope,  and  aimed  upward,  so  that  our  fire  was 
probably  even  more  fatal  than  that  of  our  ad- 
versaries, an  ascending  range  being  more  sure 
of  its  mark  than  a descending  one.  After  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  here  (what  a Frenchman 
would  call  a tnauvais  quart  d’heure ),  our  com- 
mander, Captain  Clarke,  ordered  a volley.  With 
the  usual  cautionary  commands  from  the  offi- 
cers of  “ Steady  men !”  “Wait  for  the  word!” 
“Aim  low!”  the  regiment  rose  up,  closed  its 
ranks,  and  poured  in  a splendid  crash  of  mus- 
ketry, dropping  immediately  that  it  w'as  deliv- 
ered. For  a few  minutes  our  antagonists  were 
silenced.  Perhaps  we  had  slaughtered  them ; 
perhaps  the  venomous  flight  of  hissing  Minids 


had  frightened  them  into  taking  cover;  perhaps 
they  simply  saved  their  powder  because  they 
supposed  that  we  were  about  to  charge.  But 
presently  the  steady  file-firing  was  resumed.  On 
each  side  the  men  fired  low,  fired  slowly,  fired 
calmly,  knowing  full  well  the  hostile  position, 
although  able  to  discover  no  hostile  sign  except 
the  light  opposing  line  of  musketry  smoke.  For 
two  or  more  hours  this  tranquil,  changeless,  mor- 
tal contest  continued.  For  two  or  more  hours 
the  bullets  whizzed  through  the  grass  which 
scarcely  concealed  us,  striking  into  our  pros- 
trate ranks  so  frequently  that  every  one  occa- 
sionally searched  the  branches  of  the  trees  in 
our  front  to  discover  the  forms  of  hostile  sharp- 
shooters. It  seemed  impossible  that  they  could 
strike  so  many  of  us,  and  yet  not  see  us.  Of 
the  seventy  men  and  officers  whom  our  regi- 
ment lost  during  the  day,  at  least  sixty  must 
have  been  hit  on  this  line.  But  the  enemy  fired 
much  more  rapidly  and  continuously  than  we 
did.  The  word  was  repeatedly  passed  along  our 
ranks  to  spare  the  cartridges,  for  we  were  a long 
way  from  our  supports,  or  from  any  chance  of 
replenishing  ammunition,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  save  shots  enough  to  repulse  the  rebels  in  case 
they  should  charge  us  with  the  bayonet.  “Fire 
down  to  ten  cartridges  a piece,  and  then  stop,” 
was  the  order  of  our  commander. 

A curious  change  came  over  our  men  dur- 
ing this  long  trial.  At  first  they  were  grave 
and  anxious,  but  this  passed  away  as  they  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  position ; at  the  last 
they  laughed,  jested,  and  recklessly  exposed 
themselves..  Corporal  Gray,  of  Company  C, 
dashed  to  the  front,  and  with  his  shelter-tent 
beat  out  a flame  which  was  kindling  in  the  au- 
tumn grass,  returning  unhurt  out  of  a frightful 
peril.  “ Here’s  one  for  Corporal  Gray !”  shbuted 
several  men,  leaping  up  and  pulling  trigger. 
Then  followed,  * 4 Here’s  one  for  Sheridan  1 ” and 
“Here’s  one  for  Lincoln!”  and  “Here’s  one 
for  M*Clellan,  who’ll  pay  us  off  in  gold!”  and 
“Here’s  one  for  Jeff  Davis!”  until  the  grim 
joke  wasjpiayed  out  for  lack  of  cartridges. 

All  this  time  our  dead  and  wounded  lay 
among  us,  with  the  exception  of  a few  of  the 
latter  who  crawled  a little  to  the  rear,  and  found 
shelter  in  a ditch.  Among  ns,  too,  were  the 
dead  and  wounded  of  the  regiments  which  we 
had  relieved ; and  the  ground  in  front  of  us  was 
strewn  with  other  sufferers  who  had  fallen  there 
when  Birge  met  his  reverse.  The  position  of 
these  last  was  horrible ; the  musketry  of  both 
sides  passed  over  them  in  a constant  stream ; 
the  balls  of  friend  and  foe  added  to  their  agony, 
or  closed  it  in  death.  One  of  our  men,  Private 
Brown,  of  Company  C,  was  mortally  wounded 
while  giving  a drink  of  water  to  an  officer  of  an 
Iowa  regiment  who  lay  within  ten  paces  of  us, 
pierced  by  three  bullets.  We  could  not  carry 
away  these  children  of  suffering,  not  even  our 
own,  until  the  battle  should  be  over.  It  was 
forbidden  by  orders ; it  was  contrary  to  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  United  States  Army ; it  would 
have  been  simply  an  act  of  well-meant  folly  and 
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cruelty.  We  could  not  spare  the  men  who  would 
surely  be  killed  or  wounded  in  the  attempt ; or 
who,  reaching  the  shelter  of  the  rear  with  their 
dangerous  burdens,  would  not  find  their  way 
back  again. 

I have  been  thus  minute  in  describing  this 
experience  of  our  regiment  in  close  line-fight- 
ing, because  it  was  a picture  of  what  passed  in 
every  part  of  the  field  during  the  central  period 
of  the  battle.  Along  the  entire  front  each  side 
clung  to  its  own  positions,  too  exhausted  or  too 
cautious  to  advance,  and  too  obstinate  to  recede. 
The  duty  of  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps 
now  was  to  hold  the  enemy  desperately  occupied 
until  the  Eighth  Corps  could  execute  the  turning 
movement  with  which  Sheridan  meant  to  decide 
the  combat. 

At  three  o’clock  the  hour  of  defeat  for  Early 
struck.  To  our  right,  where  precisely  I could 
not  see  because  of  the  rolling  nature  of  the 
ground,  but  in  the  direction  of  the  spot  where 
our  First  Brigade  was  forming  those  prostrate 
and  bloody  ranks  which  I have  previously  men- 
tioned, we  heard  a mighty  battle-yell,  which 
never  ceased  for  ten  minutes,  telling  us  that 
Crook  and  his  men  were  advancing.  To  meet 
this  yell  there  arose  from  the  farthest  sweep  of 
the  isolated  wood,  where  it  rounded  away  toward 
the  rebel  rear,  the  most  terrific,  continuous  wail 
of  musketry  that  I ever  heard.  It  was  not  a 
volley,  nor  a succession  of  volleys,  but  an  unin- 
terrupted explosion  without  a single  break  or 
tremor.  As  I listened  to  it  I despaired  of  the 
success  of  the  attack,  for  it  did  not  seem  to  me 
possible  that  any  troops  could  endure  such  a fire. 
The  captain  of  our  right  company,  who  was  so 
placed  that  he  could  see  the  advance,  afterward 
described  it  to  me  as  magnificent  in  its  steadi- 
ness ; the  division  which  accomplished  it  mov- 
ing across  the  open  fields  in  a single  line  with- 
out visible  supports,  the  ranks  kept  well  dressed, 
in  spite  of  the  streanf  of  dead  and  wounded  which 
dropped  to  the  rear,  the  pace  being  the  ordinary 
quick-step,  and  the  men  firing  at  will,  but  coolly 
and  rarely. 

At  this  moment  our  whole  army  assumed  the 
offensive.  Looking  back  I saw  General  Emory’s 
reserves  emerging  from  the  wood  in  our  rear. 
And  now  occurred  one  of  those  happy  dashes, 
almost  spontaneous  in  their  character,  which  so 
frequently  aid  in  deciding  a battle.  At  the  first 
* yell  of  Crook’s  charge  our  men  reopened  fire 
violently,  exhausting  their  ammunition  in  five 
minutes;  and  then  Colonel  Thomas,  of  the 
Eighth  Vermont,  regardless  of  unloaded  mus- 
kets and  empty  cartridge-boxes,  led  on  his  com- 
mand at  a double  quick  with  the  bayonet.  Gen- 
eral officers  and  staff  officers,  misunderstanding 
the  orders  of  General  Emory,  which  were  to  ad- 
vance, came  up  at  a gallop,  telling  us  that  we 
were  to  be  relieved  by  the  One  Hundred  and  Six- 
tieth New  York,  warning  us  to  wait  for  our  sup- 
ports, and  shouting,  44 Halt ! Lie  down!”  But 
it  was  impossible  to  check  the  crowd  of  yelling, 
running  madmen;  a few  would  hesitate,  and 
stare  around  at  their  advancing  comrades,  then 


they  would  dash  on  with  renewed  speed  to  make 
up  the  lost  distance.  While  the  regiment  thus 
wavered  between  discipline  and  impulse,  a 
mounted  officer  belonging,  as  I afterward  heard, 
to  Sheridan’s  staff— a florid,  dashing  young  fel- 
low, in  a gayly-erabroidered  blue  shirt,  with 
trowsers  tucked  into  his  long  boots — galloped  in 
front  of  us  from  the  direction  of  the  Eighth  ‘ 
Corps,  and  pointed  to  the  wood  with  his  drawn 
sabre.  It  was  the  most  chivalrous,  the  most 
picturesque  equestrianism  of  battle  that  I ever 
saw.  It  was  as  fine  as  a painting  of  Horace 
Vemet  or  of  Wouvermans.  As  a contrasting  pic- 
ture, let  me  introduce  an  infantry  officer  whom 
I noticed  at  the  same  moment,  running  breath- 
less, twenty  feet  in  advance  of  the  line,  his 
blanket-roll  over  his  shoulders,  and  his  sword 
sheathed,  but  waving  his  men  forward  with  a 
large  brier- wood  pipe,  for  he  was  smoking  when 
the  charge  was  ordered.  From  the  instant  that 
that  American  St.  George  in  the  embroidered 
shirt  appeared  all  hope  of  stopping  us  vanished. 

The  men  sprang  out  with  a yell  like  wild  beasts, 
and  the  wood  was  carried  on  a full  run,  while 
the  rebels  rushed  out  of  it  at  the  top  of  their 
speed,  many  of  them  throwing  away  their  guns 
and  accoutrements.  As  we  came  in  from  one 
side  Crook’s*  troops  entered  from  another,  the 
two  commands  converging,  and  for  a moment 
mingling  together  in  the  tumultuous  triumph. 

Thus  passed  the  crisis  of  the  battle.  Early 
had  used  up  at  least  two  divisions  of  infantry 
in  retaking  and  endeavoring  to  hold  this  wood, 
which  was  so  essential  to  him ; firstly,  as  cover- 
ing his  centre,  and  secondly,  as  being  his  most 
favorable  base  whence  to  launch  an  attack 
against  our  course  of  retreat,  the  Berryville  and 
Winchester  Pike.  The  slaughter  in  and  around 
the  grove  proved  the  importance  which  each  par- 
ty attached  to  the  possession  of  it.  Looking 
down  the  gentle  slopes  over  which  our  troops 
had  advanced,  retreated,  and  again  advanced, 
we  saw  piles  and  lines  of  dead  and  wounded 
which  could  hardly  be  estimated  at  less  than  fif- 
teen hundred  men.  In  the  wood  lay  the  slaugh- 
tered skirmishers  of  Birge’s  brigade,  mingled 
with  the  dead  and  severely  wounded  of  the  reb- 
els, who  also  dotted  the  fields  beyond.  I noticed 
that  most  of  our  slain  here  had  been  stripped  of 
their  clothing,  probably  to  cover  the  backs  of 
Early’s  ragged  soldiers.  Colonel  Thomas  ob- 
served one  of  our  officers  propped  against  a tree 
with  a wounded  rebel  on  each  side  of  him. 

“Courage,  my  friend,”  said  he.  “We  will 
take  care  of  you  soon ; but  first  we  want  to  fin- 
ish the  enemy.” 

The  sufferer  waved  his  hand  feebly,  and  an- 
swered in  a low  voice,  “Colonel,  you  are  doing 
it  gloriously.” 

Thomas  started,  for  he  now  recognized  in  this 
mortally  wounded  man  his  old  companion  in 
arms,  the  brave  Lieutenant -Colonel  Babcock, 
of  the  Seventy-fifth  New  York,  formerly  of  our 
brigade. 

“ Don’t  trouble  yourself  about  me  now,”  said 
Babcock.  “But  when  you  have  done  your 
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fighting,  will  yon  spare  me  a couple  of  men  to 
cany  me  away  ?” 

Thomas  promised,  and  followed  his  regiment. 
Colonel  Babcock’s  watch  and  money  had  been 
taken  by  a rebel  officer,  probably  with  the  inten- 
tion of  preserving  them  for  him ; bnt  he  had  also 
been  plundered  in  cruel  earnest  by  the  soldiers, 
who  roughly  dragged  off  his  boots  although  one 
of  his  thighs  was  shattered  by  a musket-ball. 

The  Eighth  Corps  now  moved  against  the 
heights,  where  Early  made  his  final  stand.  The 
Eighth  Vermont  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth 
New  York,  in  conjunction  with  Upton’s  men  of 
the  Sixth  Corps,  followed  the  troops  who  had 
been  forced  out  of  the  wood,  and,  flanking  them 
with  a heavy  enfilading  fire,  drove  them  success- 
ively from  a rail-fence  and  a stone-wall,  where 
they  attempted  to  rally.  Lieutenant -Colonel 
Van  Petten,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth, 
already  had  a bullet  through  the  thigh,  but  re- 
fused to  give  up  the  command  of  his  regiment 
until  the  fighting  was  over.  As  he  led  off  at 
the  head  of  it  General  Emory  said  to  him,  “ Col- 
onel, you  are  going  into  a hot  fire ; you  had  bet- 
ter dismount.” 

“ Can’t  walk,  Sir,”  replied  Van  Petten,  point- 
ing to  his  bandaged  thigh,  and  rode  onward. 

Our  regiment  halted  in  the  grove,  and  waited 
for  ammunition.  Twice  it  wheeled  into  column 
of  companies  to  give  passage  to  Birge’s  and 
Molineux’s  brigades  of  Grover’s  Division,  which 
were  now  pushed  up  as  supports  to  the  general 
advance.  I could  not  see  that  these  commands 
bore  any  trace  of  the  repulse  of  the  morning; 
the  ranks  moved  steadily,  and  the  air  of  the 
men  was  composed  and  resolute.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  up  to  this  time  I did 
not  know  that  our  line  had  suffered  any  disaster. 
They  had  just  passed  when  a mounted  officer, 
followed  by  a single  orderly,  galloped  up  to  us. 
As  he  reined  in  his  horse  a rebel  shell,  one  of 
the  many  which  were  now  tearing  through  the 
wood,  burst  within  a few  feet  of  him,  actually 
seeming  to  crown  his  head  with  its  deadly  halo 
of  smoke  and  humming  fragments. 

“ That’s  all  right,  boys,”  he  said,  with  a care- 
less laugh.  “No  matter;  we  can  lick  them.” 

The  men  laughed ; then  a whisper  ran  along 
the  ranks  that  it  was  Sheridan ; then  they  burst 
into  a spontaneous  cheer. 

“What  regiment  is  this?”  he  asked,  and 
dashed  off  toward  the  firing. 

Presently  we  advanced,  in  support  of  a bat- 
tery of  artillery,  over  high  ground  lately  occu- 
pied by  Early’s  centre.  Our  close  fighting  was 
over,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  we  were  spec- 
tators. At  the  distance  of  half  a mile  from  us, 
too  far  away  to  distinguish  the  heroism  of  indi- 
viduals, but  near  enough  to  observe  all  the  grand 
movements  and  results,  the  last  scene  of  the 
victorious  drama  was  acted  out.  Crook’s  col- 
umn carried  the  heights  and  the  fort  which 
crowned  them.  We  could  see  the  long,  dark 


lines  moving  up  the  stony  slopes ; we  could  see 
and  hear  the  smoke  and  clatter  pi  musketry  on 
the  deadly  summit;  then  we  could  hear  our 
comrades’  cheer  of  victory.  Early’s  battle  was 
rapidly  reduced  to  a simple  struggle  to  save 
himself  from  utter  rout.  His  mounted  force 
had  been  beaten  as  usual  by  Averill,  Torbert, 
and  Custer.  His  infantry,  dreadfully  weakened 
by  killed,  wounded,  prisoners,  and  stragglers, 
was  retreating  in  confusion,  presenting  no  re- 
liable line  of  resistance.  And  now,  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  our  cavalry  formed  its  connection 
with  the  extreme  right  of  our  infantiy,  so  that 
Sheridan  was  able  to  use  it  promptly  to  com- 
plete his  victoiy.  I saw  a brigade  of  these  gal- 
lant troopers  gallop  in  a long,  straight  line  along 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  rush  upon  Early’s  rear, 
and  break  up  and  sweep  away  his  disorganized 
regiments  as  easily,  to  all  appearance,  as  a bil- 
low tosses  its  light  burden  of  sea-weed.  Seven 
hundred  prisoners  and  two  guns  were  the  re- 
sults of  this  well-timed  and  brilliant  onslaught. 
It  was,  I believe,  the  most  effective  cavalry 
charge  that  has  been  delivered  during  the  war ; 
and  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  spirit-stir- 
ring and  magnificent  spectacles  conceivable. 

The  victory  was  now  won,  and  our  infantry 
quietly  bivouacked  two  miles  beyond  the  field 
of  battle,  while  the  cavalry  pushed  on  picking 
up  materiel  and  prisoners. 

The  fruits  of  the  battle,  gathered  on  the  spot 
or  during  the  pursuit  of  the  next  day,  were  five 
cannon,  fifteen  flags,  six  or  seven  thousand  small 
arms,  and  three  thousand  prisoners,  besides  two 
thousand  wounded  who  were  left  on  the  field,  or 
in  the  town  of  Winchester,  or  on  the  road  be- 
tween there  and  Strasburg.  The  entire  loss  of 
the  enemy  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
and  in  stragglers  who  did  not  again  rejoin  him, 
could  not  have  been  less  than  seven  thousand 
men.  But  the  results  of  this  bloody  and  suc- 
cessful combat  did  not  stop  here.  It  thorough- 
ly demoralized  Early’s  rem&ining  troops,  thus 
rendering  possible,  indeed  rendering  easy,  the 
extraordinary  victoiy  of  Strasburg,  which  was 
but  the  sequel,  the  moral  consequence,  of  that 
of  Winchester. 

Of  the  loss  of  our  own  army  I can  not  speak 
with  certainty  for  lack  of  official  information. 
But  the  heaviest  slaughter  must  have  fallen,  I 
think,  upon  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  which  had 
nineteen  hundred  and  forty  killed  and  wounded, 
besides  losing  some  prisoners,  most  of  whom, 
however,  were  recaptured. 

It  was  the  first  battle  of  our  corps  in  Vir- 
ginia ; and  I must  say  that  Lee’s  veterans  some- 
what disappointed  us.  They  made  desperate 
fighting,  but  not  more  desperate  than  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  see.  They  were  neither 
better  nor  worse  soldiers  than  the  Texans, 
Louisianians,  Arkansans,  and  Alabamians, 
whom  we  had  met,  and  had  beaten  too,  in  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf. 
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u We  were  two  daughters  of  one  race; 

But  she  was  fairest  in  the  face." 

THERE  were  only  two  of  ns — Nora  and  I. 

Our  father  had  been  dead  five  years,  and 
we  had  been  living  all  that  time  with  oar  mo- 
ther, on  the  farm — in  the  house  which  had  been 
oar  home  ever  since  we  could  remember.  But 
life  there  had  been  such  a different  thing  when 
father  was  alive.  He  was  a lawyer,  and,  as 
country  lawyers  go,  a successful  one.  Of  course 
his  profession,  and  not  the  farm,  had  supported 
us.  When  he  was  first  married  he  had  come  to 
Eastbrook  after  having  seen  an  advertisement 
of  the  farm  for  sale  in  the  county  paper.  He 
had  money  enough  to  buy  and  stock  it,  to  fur- 
nish his  house  prettily  and  substantially,  and  to 
live  on,  afterward,  until  he  could  get  established 
in  his  profession.  So  the  only  question  was 
whether  they  both  liked  it — he  and  my  mother 
— for  he  had  meant  from  the  first  to  settle  in 
the  country,  and  he  could  practice  law  in  East- 
brook  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

He  brought  his  bride  with  him  to  look  at  the 
place,  and  I like  to  think  about  them  both,  so 
young  and  so  happy,  walking  together  in  that 
sunshine  of  youth  and  love,  over  the  grounds 
which  have  always  been  my  home— over  the 
hill  rising  to  the  west,  with  the  pine-grove  on 
its  summit — the  pleasant  meadow-lands  at  the 
eastward,  sloping  down  to  the  green  and  white 
New  England  village  lying  below — the  farm- 
lands stretching  out  northward,  at  the  back  of 
the  house — and  at  the  south,  across  the  road, 
the  pretty,  pastoral  landscape,  which  did  not 
belong  to  us,  but  was  none  the  less  pleasant  to 
our  eyes. 

They  both  liked  it.  Father  was  unconscious- 
ly the  master-spirit,  and  whatever  pleased  him 
was  pretty  sure  to  find  favor  with  mother,  though 
he  really  thought  that  he  always  gave  her  her 
own  way.  But,  indeed,  the  place  was  pretty 
enough  to  please  any  one — was,  and  is  still. 
Of  course  there  are  grander  sqenes,  more  ele- 
gant grounds,  statelier  houses;  but  I think  I 
have  never  seen  a prettier  or  sunnier  spot,  or 
one  more  emphatically  worthy  of  the  name  my 
mother  gave  it — “Home-nook.”  There  they 
set  up  their  household  gods ; and  there,  as  time 
went  on,  in  their  own  quiet  way  they  prospered. 
Father  did  a good  law-business,  but  neither 
from  farm  nor  profession  did  he  ever  lay  up  much 
money.  He  had  scholarly  tastes.  He  loved  art 
in  a time  when  art  was  not  fashionable ; and  he 
bought,  now  and  then,  a choice  picture.  He 
loved  books;  and  he  wanted  his  Coleridge,  his 
Shelley,  his  gentle  Elia,  his  genial  Sir  Walter, 
and  the  rest  of  his  favorites,  fitly  clad.  To  a 
man  not  over  rich,  pictures,  carved  book-cases, 
and  Russia-leather  bindings  are  expensive  lux- 
uries. Yet  they  paid  him  good  interest,  I think, 
in  actual  enjoyment ; for  is  not  what  we  do  and 
what  we  enjoy  the  sum  of  our  living? 

Then  we  came— I first,  and  two  years  after- 
ward Nora ; and  as  soon  as  we  were  old  enough 


| we  must  be  educated.  When  we  were  through 
| school,  father  said,  he  would  begin  to  lay  up 
money  and  make  provision  for  old  age ; but  in 
the.  mean  while  we  must  be  well  taught.  So, 
when  we  were  old  enough,  he  sent  us  to  the  best 
schools.  I liked  study,  and  progressed  rapidly 
enough  in  all  solid  acquirements.  But  Nora 
was  the  family  genius.  She  le&rned  music  and 
drawing  almost  by  instinct.  Of  course  such 
gifts  must  be  cultivated,  and  my  father  spent 
all  the  money  he  could  spare  to  procure  her  the 
best  masters.  He  felt  paid  when  she  returned 
to  him  at  eighteen. 

I had  been  at  home  for  a year  before,  and 
had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  relieving  my  mo- 
ther, who  was  growing  delicate,  of  much  of  the 
household  care.  I was  the  good,  solid,  practi- 
cal daughter  of  the  house.  My  name,  Martha, 
bestowed  on  me  in  remembrance  of  my  maternal 
grandmother,  seemed  to  have  been  prophetic. 
I was  not  beautiful,  or  showy,  or  fascinating; 
though  they  loved  me  well  at  home,  and,  I be- 
lieve, saw  no  lack  in  me.  I had  arranged  ev- 
ery thing  in  honor  of  Nora's  coming.  I meant 
her  arrival  should  be  a little  festival.  How 
richly  her  thanks  repaid  me ! In  my  life  I have 
never  seen  any  thing  more  lovely  than  my  sis- 
ter Nora  was  that  night.  I wish  some  artist 
could  have  painted  her,  and  ipade  that  loveli- 
ness immortal.  No  matter ; for  me  it  will  live 
always.  When  I close  my  eyes  I can  see  her 
as  she  was  then,  with  the  bloom  on  her  cheeks, 
the  chestnut  hair  waving  in  soft  richness  about 
the  bright  young  face,  the  dark  eyes  so  full  of 
soul,  the  straight,  delicate  features,  and  the 
short,  round  chin  with  its  pretty  dimple.  The 
best  of  all  was  her  perfect  unconsciousness  of 
her  attractions.  I do  not  Believe  she  had  ever 
thought  that  she  was  handsomer  than  I.  There 
was  not  one  particle  of  vanity  about  her.  She 
had  no  longing  for  a wider  theatre  in  which  to 
display  her  charms.  She  could  not  have  been 
more  bewitching  in  a ball-room  than  she  was  in 
our  little  home-circle.  How  well  I remember 
the  fond  pride  with  which  my  father's  eyes  fol- 
lowed her!  How  he  listened  to  her  singing! 
how  he  watched  her  motionsj  how  he  rejoiced 
over  her — as  well  he  might — as  over  a pearl  of 
great  price ! That  night,  I remember,  he  said, 
cheerfally, 

“ Now,  girls,  I have  you  both  educated  to  my 
mind.  Heaven  has  surely  prospered  me.  Here 
is  your  mother,  still  by  my  side,  as  fair  and  as 
loving  as  when  I brought  her  here  first,  twenty- 
three  years  ago.  I have  this  sunny,  happy  home ; 
my  books  and  pictures ; and  you  my  two  daugh- 
ters, so  dear  and  so  different,  cultivated  so  to 
my  mind  that,  with  you  for  companions,  I shall 
envy  no  man  his  society.  I ought  to  be  con- 
tented, for  I seem  to  have  nothing  left  to  wish 
for.  Now  I am  going  to  turn  economist.  I 
shall  be  fifty  next  year ; and  I must  provide  in 
advance,  for  your  sakes,  against  the  time  when 
I shall  be  too  old  to  work.” 

Thus  he  talked,  with  my  mother  sitting  on 
one  side  of  him,  myself  on  the  other,  and  Nora 
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on  a stool  at  his  feet,  looking  up  at  him  with  | 
those  tender  brown  eyes,  and  that  face  bright 
with  youth  and  hope.  It  was  long  before  I saw 
it  so  bright  again. 

It  was  in  the  gray  of  the  early  dawning  4hat 
something — no  noise,  but  a vague  impression 
of  sorrow  and  terror — awoke  me,  where  I lay 
with  my  arm  round  Nora.  My  mother  stood 
in  the  door  of  our  chamber,  with  a lamp  in  her 
hand,  her  face  as  white  as  the  white  jrobe  she 
wore.  Nora  had  awaked  too,  and  we  both  look- 
ed at  her  in  wordless  apprehension. 

“ Girls,”  she  said,  in  a voice  so  calm  that  its 
very  stillness  was  unutterably  frightful — “Girls, 

I think  your  father  is  dead.” 

Oh,  Heaven ! what  a shriek  that  was  of  No- 
ra’s ! I seem  to  hear  it  yet.  My  mother,  as 
one  whom  death  had  frozen,  looked  at  her  si- 
lently, standing  there,  lamp  in  hand,  waiting 
for  us.  We  got  up,  both  of  us,  and  went  with 
her. 

“I  woke,”  she  whispered,  as  we  crossed  the 
hall,  in  tones  as  low  as  if  she  still  feared  to  dis- 
turb him — “ I woke,  and  oh,  he  was  so  cold !” 

We  went  into  the  room,  and  up  to  the  bed. 
The  lamplight  flared  across  his  set  face.  I felt 
at  once  that  there  was  no  hope.  Yet  we  must 
try.  I called  to  the  girl,  who  slept  in  the  attic, 
to  come  down  and  build  a fire.  Then  I hurried 
on  some  clothes,  and  in  five  minutes  'more  I had 
run  down  to  the  village  and  was  knocking  on 
Dr.  Greene’s  door. 

“ Who  is  it?”  he  asked,  with  head  out  of  the 
window. 

44  It  is  I,  Sir,  Martha  Thompson ; and  we  fear 
my  father  is  dead.” 

I think  it  was  not  more  than  two  minutes  be- 
fore he  joined  me ; and  I hurried  him  franticly 
up  to  the  house.  The  fire  was  burning  brightly 
now,  and  more  lamps  were  lit ; but  they  shone 
upon  a pale,  dead  face,  and  two  women  as  still, 
almost  as  pale,  as  the  form  by  which  they  sat 
so  silently.  Dr.  Greene  bent  for  a few  moments 
over  the  bed,  touched  the  cold  hands,  the  pulse- 
less breast,  the  rigid  limbs.  Then  he  turned  to 
us  with  pitying  eyes. 

“There  is  nothing  I can  do,”  he  said.  “I 
think  he  must  ha\e  been  dead  for  two  hours  or 
more.  It  was  heart  disease,  probably.” 

We  had  all  known  and  felt  from  the  first  that 
there  was  no  hope,  yet  the  assurance  from  Dr. 
Greene’s  lips  seemed  to  bring  us  a new  pang. 
Only  the  night  before  and  he  had  been  so  hap- 
py, looking  forward  so  hopefully  into  the  future, 
planning  for  the  coming  years,  and  rejoicing 
over  the  blessings  with  which  he  was  surround- 
ed. Now  he  was  gone  from  us.  We  should 
never  more  hear  his  kindly  voice  or  meet  his 
approving  smiles.  Three  lonely,  sorrow-strick- 
en women,  we  must  go  on,  without  our  stay, 
our  guide,  our  strong  arm  of  defense.  Did  he 
know  it?  Was  his  soul  standing  by  and  look- 
ing at  us  with  heavenly  pity  ? Did  he  know  it 
when,  after  Dr.  Greene  was  gone,  my  mother 
crept  close  to  him,  and  laid  her  head  down  on 
that  broad,  loving  breast,  which  had  been  her 


I rest  and  her  shelter  for  so  many  years  ? Its 
icy  coldness  had  no  terror  for  her.  “ Oh,  Mark ! 
Mark ! ” we  heard  her  cry ; and  then  wp  stole 
out  of  the  room,  Nora  and  I,  and  left  her  alone 
with  him.  Her  right  there  was  nearer  and  more 
sacred  than  ours. 

As  we  stood  in  the  next  room,  clinging  to 
each  other  like  two  children,  the  September 
morning  rose;  the  sun  broke  through  the  au- 
tumn haze,  and  bathed  fields  and  trees,  still 
glittering  with  the  heavy  dew,  in  prismatic 
splendor.  Yesterday  he  had  rejoiced  in  the  glo- 
ry of  just  such  a morning,  and  called  me  to  look 
at  it  with  him.  Now — I turned  away  from  the 
scene,  choking  with  sudden  tears.  Should  I 
ever  be  able  to  look  again  on  any  fair  and  pleas- 
ant sight  without  remembering  him  and  quiver- 
ing to  the  old  pain,  as  a reed  bent  by  the  wind  ? 

I must  not  linger  over  those  days  when  the 
house  was  so  deathly  still — and  he  lay  in  the 
darkened  room  waiting  for  his  burial.  I have 
not  strength  even  now  to  speak  of  them.  My 
mother  sat  beside  him  to  the  last.  While  he 
was  there  we  could  not  persuade  her  to  leave 
him.  She  would  wet  his  forehead,  brush  back 
his  hair,  or  arrange  some  fold  of  the  drapery,  as 
if  it  were  a mournful  satisfaction  to  feel  herself 
still  of  use  to  him.  Sometimes,  when  she  was 
alone  with  him,  we  heard  her  talking  to  him  as 
if  he  could  hear  her  still.  Her  low  voice  would 
steal  out  to  us  from  the  darkness,  and  holding 
each  other  close  we  would  weep  to  hear  her  call 
him  her  love,  her  darling,  and  tell  him  how 
good  and  tender  he  had  been  to  her  all  the 
years  of  their  life  — saying  thus  to  the  dead 
those  last  words  fate  bad  not  given  her  time  to 
utter  to  the  Jiving. 

At  last  he  was  buried.  We  thought  then 
that  mother  would  break  down  utterly.  She 
went  alone  to  her  own  room  when  we  came 
back  from  his  grave — the  room  she  had  shared 
with  him  so  many  happy  years.  She  would  not 
let  either  of  us  go  with  her.  We  sat  alone  all 
through  the  twilight  mingling  our  sorrow  for 
our  great  loss  with  our  anxiety  about  her.  She 
had  been  so  delicate  of  late — it  had  taken  so  lit- 
tle to  exhaust  her.  Then  her  nature  was  so 
clinging  and  dependent  — how  could  she  bear 
this  great  blow  ? Would  she  not  be  stricken  by 
it  to  the  earth?  At  last  we  lit  the  lamps  and 
tried  to  make  the  room  cheerful.  We  heard 
Nancy  getting  tea  out  in  the  kitchen.  Soon 
she  would  bring  it  in.  I thought  that  I would 
lall  my  mother.  It  could  do  no  harm.  So  I 
went  out  into  the  entry ; hut  I met  her  on  the 
stairs. 

“ I was  coming  down,  Matty,”  she  said,  gen- 
tly. “I  did  not  mean  to  leave  my  children 
alone.” 

When  she  came  into  the  sitting-room,  and 
the  lamplight  shone  upon  her  face,  it  seemed  to 
me  like  the  face  of  one  who  had  been  holding 
communion  with  Heaven.  A strange,  glori- 
fied look  it  wore,  more  exalted  than  sorrow, 
purer  and  brighter  than  joy.  Just  then  tea 
came  in,  and  she  sat  down  with  us  to  the  table 
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and  tried  to  be  cheerful.  We  all  drank  some 
tea,  and  made  a pretense  of  eating;  then  we 
sent  the  things  aw  ay,  and  gathered  round  the 
fire — wc  three,  so  sorrowful  and  bereft,  and  so 
united  in  our  woe.  Mother  was  the  first  to 
speak. 

44  We  have  got  to  begin  a new  life,  girls,”  she 
said,  trying  to  keep  her  voice  steady.  44  Your 
father  has  always  taken  such  care  of  us  that  we 
have  not  known  hitherto  any  of  the  sorrows  or 
privations  of  life.  But  ho  is  gone  now,  and  we 
must  learn  to  depend  on  ourselves..  There  is 
very  little  property  besides  the  farm.  When 
your  educations  were  finished  we  meant  to  have 
laid  up  something ; but  it  has  been  expensive 
living  hitherto:” — this  with  a deprecating  air, 
as  if  she  feared  we  might  possibly  blame  him. 
Then  with  a pitiful  sort  of  smile — “If  my  two 
girls  now  were  two  boys,  they  could  carry  on 
the  farm  and  perhaps  make  a nice  living  from 
it.  As  it  is,  I see  no  way  but  to  let  out  the  land 
on  shares,  and  live  os  well  as  we  can  on  the  part 
we  receive.  Of  coprse  Nancy  must  go:  we  must 
be  our  own  servants  now,  and  we  must  do  our 
best  to  bear  little  privations  cheerfully.” 

She  was  right,  of  course.  We  began  at  onco 
to  follow  her  plans.  Contrary  to  our  expecta- 
tions she  did  not  give  way.  She  seemed  de- 
termined to  live  for  our  6akes.  What  she  suf- 
fered in  the  long  nights,  during  which  she  would 
never  let  cither  of  us  bear  her  company,  we  could 
not  know;  but  through  the  daytimes  she  was 
cheerful,  and  bore  every  little  inconvenience  and 
deprivation  with  a fortitude  that  would  have 
shamed  us  if  we  had  ever  been  tempted  to  com- 
plain. 

That  was  the  beginning ; and  after  that  five 
years  went  on — five  years  of  experimenting  on 
the  capacities  of  a very  little  money  to  make  three 
full-grown  human  beings  comfortable.  There 
would  be  something  ludicrous,  if  it  were  not  pa- 
thetic, in  the  very  memory  of  those  years.  Our 
income  was  barely  enough  to  keep  us  warmed 
and  fed.  When  things  wore  out  we  had  no 
money  with  which  to  renew  them.  We  darned 
our  table-cloths  carefully,  and  when  china  broke 
we  stuck  the  pieces  together  with  white  cement 
and  tender  care.  We  turned  our  dresses,  and 
made  them  over ; and  after  a year’s  wear  turned 
them  back,  and  made  them  over  again. 

At  last  it  seemed  as  if  five  years  had  bronght 
things  to  a crisis — as  if  some  new  resource  must 
be  discovered,  or,  indeed,  we  could  keep  up  ap- 
pearances no  longer.  We  said  so  to  each  other 
one  day  when  the  dear  mother  was  up  stairs  tak- 
ing her  after-dinner  nap.  It  began  with  Nora’s 
saying  that  she  must  have  a new  dress  this  win- 
ter? she  had  made  over,  and  made  over,  to  the 
uttermost  limit  of  possibility.  # 

“And  I am  twenty-five,”  I said,  “and  you 
are  twenty-three,  and  neither  of  us  ever  yet 
earned  a dollar.  If  I had  been  John  instead 
of  Martha,  and  you  had  been  James  instead  of 
Nora,  we  should  have  been  nicely  in  business  by 
this  time,  and  there  would  have  been  no  lack 
of  comforts  at  home.” 


“I  wonder,”  Nora  answered,  thoughtfully, 
“why  we  never  have  done  any  thing  as  it  is.” 

“ We  have — you  know — woman’s  work.  We 
have  kept  the  house  and  made  our  clothes — ” 

“Made  over,”  she  interrupted;  “you  know 
there  hasn’t  been  any  thing  to  make  this  many 
a year.  But  all  this  has  never  brought  a dollar 
into  the  exchequer.  Now  I think  of  it,  Mat,  I 
am  ashamed.  We  must  go  to  work.” 

“ Yes,  beyond  a doubt  we  must ; at  least  one 
of  us.  I have  been  coming  to  that  conclusion 
myself.  One  of  us,  you  know,  would  have  to 
stay  at  home  and  manage  affairs  here.  That, 
I think,  should  be  you.  You  have  never  had 
much  experience  of  the  world’s  rough  paths. 
Yes,  you  must  be  the  one  to  stay  at  home,  and 
I will  go  out  into  the  world  and  seek  our  for- 
tune.” 

“ Don’t  make  your  plans  so  positively,  Mat. 
I am  just  as  capable  of  going  out  into  the  world 
as  you.  I could  teach  as  well — for  that  is 
what  it  comes  to — it  is  all  either  of  us  could  do 
for  a living.  I am  not  sure  that  I should  be 
good  for  as  much  here.  You  have  always  been 
housekeeper,  you  know.  Still  I won’t  be  hard 
on  you — you  shall  have  your  chance.  We  will 
draw  lots,  and  that  will  bo  a fair  way  to  decide 
it.” 

“But,  Nora,  you  are  so  young.” 

4 4 Twenty-three,  Mat.  No  one  but  you  would 
think  that  such  a very  juvenile  epoch,”  she  in- 
terrupted. 

“And  so  pretty,”  I went  on.  44  The  fact  is, 
Nora,  I don’t  want  to  have  you  go.  It  will  be 
no  such  pleasant  thing  as  you  seem  to  imagine 
for  a girl  used,  as  we  are,  to  home  love,  and 
home  retirement,  to  make  her  way  among  stran- 
gers.” 

4 4 The  fact  is,  Mat,  we  will,  as  I said,  draw 
lots.  It’s  the  only  fair  way.  Let  fate  settle  it. 
Then  I shall  be  satisfied,  and  you  can’t  com- 
plain.” v 

As  usual  she  had  her  way.  We  drew  lots, 
and  it  fell  to  her  lot  to  go.  She  laughed,  with 
a pretty  air  of  triumph,  and  asked  me  if  I had 
any  more  faith  in  her  wisdom,  now  fate  had  in- 
dorsed it.  She  looked  so  young,  and  bright, 
and  winsome  that  I felt  more  than  ever  vexed 
at  the  idea  of  letting  her  go  alone  into  untried 
paths.  But  she  called  me  Mother  Hubbard, 
and  teased  me  about  being  fussy  and  frumpy, 
and  envying  her  her  chance  to  see  the  world,  un- 
til she  made  me  laugh,  and  then  I had  to  give 
up  my  point. 

When  mother  came  down  we  told  her  our  in- 
tentions, or  rather  Nora  did.  She  remonstrated 
at  first,  but  Nora  brought  out  what  she  called 
her  best  gown,  and  exhibited  its  deficiencies  at 
seams  and  elbows  in  such  a moving  way  that 
by-and-by  mother  was  won  over  to  her  views, 
and  admitted  that,  since  old  things  would  not 
last  forever,  and  there  was  no  money  to  buy 
new  ones,  she  did  not  see  what  other  course 
there  was  than  to  try  and  earn  some.  We  all 
sat  for  a few  moments  after  this  conclusion  in 
the  grave  silence  of  a Quaker  meeting ; each  of 
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us,  I suppose,  ruminating  about  ways  and  means. 
At  last  mother  said,  rather  disconsolately, 

“ I don’t  see  how  you  are  going  to  make  a 
beginning.  Yon  have  no  influential  friends. 
How  are  yon  to  get  a situation  if  you  are  ever 
so  willing  to  take  it?” 

“I  am  going  to  make  a beginning  to-day,” 
Nora  answered,  nothing  daunted,  “by  going 
over  to  Squire  Roscoe’s.” 

We  listened,  mother  and  I,  in  profoundest 
wonder.  Squire  Roscoe  was  the  great  man  of 
the  town.  No  one  knew  how  rich  he  was — we 
imagined  it  to  be  a sum  past  computation.  In 
my  father’s  day,  however,  he  had  come  to  see 
us  not  infrequently.  He  was  a man  past  forty, 
and  I suppose  my  sister  and  I had  always  seemed 
to  him  like  children.  He  could  remember  us  in 
our  days  of  pantalets  and  pinafores,  himself  a 
rich  man  of  business  even  then.  He  had  never 
married,  and  rumor  accounted  for  this  in  a dozen 
different  ways.  He  was  considered  haughty; 
still  every  one  gave  him  credit  for  being  kind- 
hearted,  and  he  was  certainly  influential.  After 
all,  Nora’s  plan  of  consulting  him  was  not  so  bad. 

She  went  up  stairs,  and  came  down  present- 
ly in  her  well-preserved  black  silk,  her  sole 
dress  for  state  occasions.  She  wore  a bright- 
colored,  fall-like  shawl,  and  a simple  straw-hat, 
with  a black  lace  veil,  through  which  dark  eyes 
and  bright  cheeks  shone  bewitchingly.  If  she 
had  had  unlimited  milliner’s  bills  she  could  have 
looked  no  prettier.  We  watched  her  proudly, 
mother  and  I,  as  she  walked  down  the  path. 
She  was  the  joy  and  grace  of  our  lives,  and  no 
wonder. 

Squire  Roscoe’s  great,  stately  house  was  quite 
the  other  side  of  the  village  from  ours.  It  also 
stood  upon  a hill,  overlooking  the  village  be- 
tween us.  It  was  built  of  gray  stone,  with  a 
tower  and  high-arched  windows — a gem  of  archi- 
tectural beauty.  It  might  have  had  a some- 
what sombre  effect,  perhaps,  but  for  the  brilliant 
autumn  flowers  with  which  the  lawn  was  gay. 
Nora  was  cool  enough  to  pause  and  admire  the 
vivid  tints  of  the  geraniums  and  verbenas  as  she 
walked  up  the  avenue.  She  rang  the  bell,  and 
inquired  for  Mr.  Roscoe  with  as  much  self-pos- 
session as  if  her  visit  were  a matter  of  everyday 
occurrence. 

Fortunately  he  was  at  home,  and  she  had  not 
long  to  wait.  He  entered  with  interest  into  all 
her  plans ; and  when  they  had  discussed  matters 
thoroughly,  and  she  started  to  go,  he  walked 
back  with  her  through  the  village  to  Home- 
nook.  He  came  into  the  sitting-room,  with  the 
cordial  air  of  an  old  friend,  without  making  any 
apologies  for  the  length  of  time  since  he  had  been 
there  before. 

“I  have  been  telling  Miss  Nora,”  he  said, 
addressing  mother,  u that  it  seems  to  me  quite 
unnecessary  for  her  to  leave  home.  We  are  to 
have  a new  teacher  in  the  academy  next  term, 
and  there  is  a prospect  of  a number  of  new  pu- 
pils ; so  many,  in  fact,  that  an  assistant  will  be 
needed,  and  I undertook,  several  weeks  since, 
to  procure  one.  I had  not  as  yet  been  able  to 


suit  myself,  and  I have  offered  the  situation  to 
her.  The  pay  is  not  large,  but  a small  salary 
at  home  may  be  better  than  a larger  one  away. 
She  thinks  she  will  accept  the  post.  I have  also 
a proposition  to  make  to  you.  The  new  precep- 
tor is  a connection  of  my  own,  and  has  com- 
missioned me  to  procure  him  a boarding-place. 
I thought  you  might  possibly  be  willing  to  take 
him.  He  would  pay  six  dollars  a week.  That 
is  what  Mr.  Gibson  has  been  paying  at  the  hotel. 
The  new-comer,  Mr.  Aytoun,  much  prefers  to 
become  an  inmate  of  some  private  family.  I 
will  leave  you  to  consider  the  matter,  and  call 
again  to-morrow  to  ascertain  your  decision.” 

After  he  was  gone  we  discussed  it  pro  and 
con.  Mother  was  the  con , and  both  of  us  girls 
were  decidedly  pro . We  thought  it  would  be 
pleasant.  It  would  enable  us  to  have  a servant 
again — it  would  help  us  in  so  many  ways.  We 
should  scarcely  feel  the  difference  in  providing, 
so  much  of  our  living  came  from  the  farm.  We 
brought  mother  round  to  our  way  of  thinking 
after  a while,  and  the  next. day  when  Squire 
Roscoe  called  we  made  the  bargain. 

There  were  only  a few  days  in  which  to  get 
ready.  Next  week  the  term  would  begin — Mr. 
Aytoun  would  make  his  appearance — Nora  would 
commence  her  new  work.  She  was  in  a flutter 
of  excitement.  She  had  never  been  more  charm- 
ing, however.  She  made  light  of  all  difficulties 
and  discouragements,  and  displayed  a capacity 
to  make  old  things  look  new  quite  beyond  be- 
lief. Squire  Roscoe  seemed  to  take  a real  in- 
terest in  our  arrangements,  for  he  came  over  al- 
most every  day.  He  got  to  be  on  such  friendly 
and  familiar  footing  that  wo  did  not  mind  when 
he  caught  us  darning,  and  we  even  asked  him  to 
stay  to  tea,  which  he  did,  and  moreover  seerned 
to  enjoy  it.  We  began  to  like  him  very  much, 
all  of  us.  He  was  so  thoroughly  good  and  sens- 
ible, so  truly  a gentleman.  To  be  sure  he  was 
no  longer  young.  At  twenty-five,  perhaps,  I 
was  not  youthful  enough  to  have  a right  to  con- 
sider a man  of  forty-two  as  altogether  beyond 
the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  youth — but  I confess 
he  did  seem  so  to  me.  There  was  something, 
I thought,  really  paternal  in  his  bland  manner ; 
and  I admired  the  condescension  with  which  he 
listened  to  and  answered  Nora’s  gay  sallies, 
while  I wondered  at  her  audacity  in  talking  to 
him  so  familiarly. 

Punctually  with  the  appointed  day  came  Mr. 
Ralph  Aytoun,  the  new  teacher.  As  Squire 
Roscoe  was  an  old  friend  of  his  we  had  invited 
him  to  accompany  our  new  inmate  and  help  us 
to  make  his  acquaintance.  I remember  well  the 
contrast  between  the  two  men  as  they  sat  that 
evening  in  our  little  parlor.  Mr.  Aytoun  was 
about  twenty-six,  perhaps;  of  medium  height, 
with  form  slender  but  well-knit,  and  full  of 
muscular  fibre  and  strength.  His  head  was 
well-set,  and  cast  in  a mould  of  power  and 
grace.  He  had  dark  eyes,  full  of  a kindly 
brightness;  clearly-cut  features;  and  a heavy 
brown  beard.  He  was  certainly  fine-looking, 
if  not  altogether  handsome,  with  a certain  bright 
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charm  of  buoyant  life  and  ambitious  youth,  which 
made  me  think  at  the  moment  how  well  he 
would  suit  Nora,  and  wonder  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of  his  coming  to  Home-nook. 

From  him  I glanced  to  Squire  Roscoe.  I 
saw  a strongly-built  man,  no  longer  young,  or 
slender,  or  particularly  graceful;  but  with  a 
kind,  manly  face ; steadfast,  authoritative  eyes ; 
a slightly  autocratic  air — evidently  a man  of 
power.  I recognized  in  him  the  triumph  of  a 
resolute  will  over  the  difficulties  and  perplexities 
of  life — over  the  temptations  of  his  own  nature 
as  well.  I respected  Him  thoroughly,  but  he  did 
not  seem  to  me  fascinating.  When  I looked  at 
him  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  Nora,  and  something 
in  their  expression  made  it  occur  to  me  for  the 
first  time  that  it  was  possible  he  might  not  be 
quite  so  insensible  to  her  attractions  as  I thought 
his  forty-two  years  demanded.  “It  was  very 
injudicious  of  you,  if  you  had  any  such  idea, 
Mr.  Roscoe,  to  bring  that  young  man  here  by 
way  of  contrast,”  I said  to  myself. 

Nora  ms  bewitching  that  evening.  Her  spir- 
its rose  with  the  evening  brightness  and  the  two 
guests  she  had  to  entertain.  She  sang,  she 
talked,  she  flashed  witty  little  speeches  at  Mr. 
Roscoe,  and  made  us  all,  even  my  mother, 
merry  and  happy.  What  a blessing  it  was,  I 
often  thought,  that  the  dear  child  could  be  so 
cheery  always ! In  our  darkest  hours  she  had 
ever  been  hopeful,  and  I think  her  smiling  front 
in  gloomy  times  had  done  more  to  keep  up  heart 
of  grace  in  us  than  all  other  things  put  together. 

At  last  Squire  Roscoe  went  away ; Mr.  Ay- 
tonn  took  possession  of  his  own  room ; and  we 
gathered  round  the  fire,  which  it  was  our  habit 
to  have  kindled  for  the  early  September  even- 
ings, to  talk  them  over,  women  fashion.  We 
were  all  agreed  in  heartily  liking  Mr.  Aytoun, 
and  thinking  he  would  be  a pleasant  inmate. 
Altogether  life  had  begun  to  look  brighter  than 
it  had  for  a long  time.  Nora's  salary,  and  the 
weekly  stipend  for  our  boarder,  would  put  us 
quite  in  funds.  A new  merino  dress  apiece  be- 
gan to  come  into  my  calculations,  and  “yards 
and  yards”  of  pink  and  blue  ribbons  into  Nora's. 
At  last  the  fire  burned  out,  and  mother  sent 
us  to  bed.  The  morr#v  would  be  Nora’s  first 
school-day,  and  she  must  get  well  rested  in  ad- 
vance. 

She  must  have  had  a natural  gift  for  teaching, 
or  else  her  natural  gift  for  being  agreeable  every 
where  stood  her  in  good  stead  in  the  school-room, 
and  made  all  her  pupils  love  her.  Quite  unused 
to  regular  tasks  though  she  was,  it  did  not  wear 
on  her  in  the  least.  She  seemed  to  grow  brighter 
and  more  winsome  every  day.  Indeed  we  were 
becoming  a very  cheerful  household.  For  my 
mother's  life,  indeed,  no  sun  could  ever  rise  like 
the  one  that  set  above  my  father's  grave ; but 
she  cherished  her  sorrow  as  an  angel  visitant, 
whose  only  outward  token  was  a fonder  love,  a 
care  more  tender  for  us  who  were  left  her.  Her 
quiet,  serene  face,  with  its  beauty  pale  and  gra- 
cious as  moonlight,  never  saddened  or  reproached 
us.  Mr.  Aytoun  made  himself  genial  and  help- 
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ful  as  a son  or  brother.  Squire  Roscoe,  either 
for  our  sake  or  our  boarder’s,  continued  to  be  a 
frequent  visitor,  and  our  long  winter  evenings, 
with  mother  sitting  serenely  in  her  corner  by 
the  household  hearth,  the  two  gentlemen  talk- 
ing, and  Nora  singing,  laughing,  jesting,  galvan- 
izing us  all  into  new  life,  passed  blithesomely. 
It  was  a new  experience  to  me.  I took  up  the 
broken  thread  of  youth  where  I had  left  it,  and 
began  to  feel  like  a girl  again. 

At  last  came  holiday-time.  Mr.  Aytoun  was 
to  stay  with  us  through  the  two  weeks’  vacation, 
and  we  planned  to  have  a merry  Christmas-eve. 
We  had  a veritable  pine-tree  from  the  grove  on 
the  hill-top,  and  we  adorned  it  as  gayly  as  we 
could.  It  was  the  first  time  for  years  that  we 
had  been  able  to  make  presents,  and  we  enjoyed 
the  luxury  thoroughly.  After  the  tree  had  been 
decorated  with  candles  and  bonbons  it  fell  to 
mother’s  lot  to  put  on  the  gifts.  We  smuggled 
them  in  to  her  by  Nancy— our  own  old  Nancy, 
who  had  come  back  to  us — and  then  awaited 
her  summons.  After  a while  she  called  us. 
The  effect  was  beautiful.  The  little  parlor  was 
all  aglow  with  warmth  and  brightness,  and  in 
one  corner  stood  the  tree,  with  all  its  candles 
lighted  and  its  boughs  heavy  with  promise. 
Nora  looked  like  a queen,  I thought,  as  she 
walked  in  and  stood  in  the  bright  glow.  A 
wreath  of  holly,  shaped  like  a coronet,  with 
shining  green  leaves  and  bright  red  berries, 
crowned  her  stately  head.  She  wore  a crim- 
son skirt,  which  gave  out  warm  flashes  of  color 
where  the  light  struck  it,  and  a black  velvet 
jacket  fitting  daintily  to  her  slender  waist.  Of 
course  Squire  Roscoe  was  of  our  party — he  was 
too  much  a habitud  to  be  left  out  on  any  festive 
occasion.  I saw  him  look  at  Nora  w ith  undis- 
guised admiration.  After  a while,  when  most 
of  the  gifts  had  been  distributed,  I saw  him  take 
from  some  secret  repository  a little  box,  a dainty, 
sparkling  thing  of  pearl  and  silver,  and  hand  it 
to  her,  under  cover  of  the  talking.  I felt  sure 
neither  mother  nor  Mr.  Aytoun  observed  the 
movement — they  were  occupied  with  a set  of 
stereoscopic  views  just  then.  I watched  the  by- 
play. As  Nora  opened  the  box  something  glit- 
tered brilliantly,  and  I saw  a burning  flush  rise 
to  my  sister's  cheek.  Then  I heard  Squire  Ros- 
coe say,  in  a low  tone, 

“ If  you  wear  it  I shall  know  what  it  means?” 

Nora  held  it  a moment  thoughtfully — then 
flashed  a sudden  look  at  his  face,  and  with  a 
resolved  air  put  on  the  jewel.  It  was  a ring,  a 
single  diamond,  glittering  in  solitary  splendor 
in  a quaint  setting  of  black  enamel.  For  an 
instant  Mr.  Roscoe’s  hand  closed  over  hers  with 
the  ring  on  it ; then  quietly,  os  if  nothing  had 
happened,  he  crossed  over  to  the  table  and  be- 
gan talking  about  the  views. 

The  evening  passed  away  merrily.  We  had 
a Christmas  cake  and  some  mulled  wine.  The 
presents  were  duly  admired,  and  there  was  plen- 
ty of  mirth  and  music  and  friendly  warmth. 
But  the  time  seemed  long  to  me  until  I was  in 
our  own  room,  with  Nora  to  myself. 
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“ Well  ?”  I said,  inquiringly. 

She  flashed  at  me  the  Roscoe  diamond. 

“What  does  it  mean ?”  I asked. 

“Marriage,  I suppose,”  she  said,  with  com- 
posure. 

“And  you  mean  to  marry  Lloyd  Roscoe?” 

“Why  not,  if  he  does  me  the  honor  of  ask- 
ing me?” 

I thought  she  was  sacrificing  herself.  I was 
afflicted  with  a duty  to  do.  I would  be  kind, 
cautious,  gentle;  but  the  duty  must  be  done. 
As  a preparatory  step  I put  both  arms  round 
her  and  kissed  her.  Then  I said,  trying  to  be 
gently  reproachful, 

“I  did  not  think  you  could  be  mercenary, 
Nora!” 

Sho  smiled  that  beaming,  brilliant  smile  of 
hers.  She  always  had  the  sweetest  temper  in 
the  world. 

“ So  you  think,  Mat,  that  I am  going  to  mar- 
ry Lloyd  Roscoe  because  of  the  position  and  the 
wealth  he  can  give  me — that  I am  bitten  with 
social  ambition,  and  want  to  see  myself  reign- 
ing in  state  in  the  great  gray-stone  house  ?” 

I blushed  for  her,  or  myself,  or  both,  but  I 
did  not  answer  her  question.  Then  she  smiled 
again  and  kissed  me. 

“Mat,”  she  said,  “you  look  tired.  Let  us 
go  to  sleep.” 

I read  determination  in  her  eyes,  heard  it  in 
her  tones.  I knew  I could  have  no  influence 
just  then,  and  I was  tired. 

The  next  afternoon  Mr.  Aytoun  came  into 
the  parlor,  where  I happened  to  be  sitting  quite 
alone.  Mother  had  gone  out,  and  Nora  was 
driving  with  Mr.  Roscoe.  I had  a duty  to  do 
in  Ralph  Aytoun’s  behalf  also,  and  now  was  my 
time.  I felt  sure  that  he  had  loved  Nora,  and 
in  my  heart  I thought  that  Nora  loved  him  also, 
only  was  determined  to  be  mistress  of  the  Ros- 
coe fortune.  It  was  my  duty  clearly  to  let  him 
know  how  things  were  going.  Gently  as  I could 
I hinted  at  Nora’s  probable  destiny.  He  kept 
his  face  turned  away  from  me,  so  that  I could 
not  sec  its  expression.  But  his  voice  sounded 
unnaturally  clear  and  distinct,  I thought,  as  he 
asked — 

“Then  you  really  think  she  will  marry  Mr. 
Roscoe?” 

“Yes,”  I cried,  “unless  some  one  has  the 
will  and  the  courage  to  prevent  it.” 

“But  why  prevent  it?”  His  tone  was  pro- 
vokingly  cool.  “ It  seems  to  me  matter  of  con- 
gratulation rather  than  of  despair.  I can  im- 
agine Miss  Nora  queening  it  royally  in  that  old 
stone  palace  of  his.” 

“A  queen  crowned  with  thorns,”  I cried, 
driven  to  desperation.  “ You  know  what  Nora 
is.  Can  you  imagine  her  happy  in  a marriage 
without  love  ?” 

“No,”  very  quietly;  and  then,  a moment  aft- 
er, he  said,  “ I hope  she  will  teach  with  me  next 
term,  we  get  on  so  well  together.  If  she  will 
wait  till  spring  I shall  be  through  then,  and  the 
new  preceptor  can  And  himself  a new  assist- 
ant.” 


So  he  meant  to  leave  us  in  the  spring.  The 
prospect  was  not  cheerful.  I could  imagine 
Home-nook  quite  a different  place  without  him, 
and,  with  Nora  gone  also,  I did  not  care  to  pic- 
ture it.  Just  then,  interrupting  my  gloomy 
reverie,  Mr.  Roscoe’s  carriage  stopped  at  the 
gate,  and  its  owner  handed  my  sister  out  and 
came  in  with  her.  Well  he  might  be  proud  of 
her,  that  creature  “ of  spirit,  and  fire,  and  dew,” 
with  the  gem-like  sparkle  in  her  eyes,  the  vivid 
tints  of  cheek  and  lip.  She  made  him  send  the 
carriage  away,  and  kept  him  for  the  evening. 
Soon  mother  came  back.  MV.  Aytoun  roused 
himself  from  his  abstraction,  for  which  I,  guess- 
ing the  effort  it  must  have  cost  him,  honored 
him  proportionately,  and  we  were  a cheery  com- 
pany. That  night,  in  our  own  room,  Nora  flash- 
ed the  Roscoe  diamond  in  my  face  again  with 
a saucy,  defiant  smile. 

“ Your  fetter,”  I said,  a little  tartly ; for  her 
manner  vexed  me. 

“ Yes,  my  fetter — worn  willingly  though.” 

Then  she  came  up  to  me  and  laid  her  head 
against  ray  shoulder,  not  laughing  now,  but  with 
a sweet,  serious  tenderness  heightening  the  beau- 
ty of  the  face  upturned  to  my  own. 

“ I would  not  tell  you  last  night,  Mat,”  she 
whispered,  “ because  I had  not  told  him ; but 
— I love  him.” 

“Love  him!”  I cried,  astounded;  “love 
Lloyd  Roscoe !” 

“Yes.  Is  it  so  strange  to  you?  To  me  he 
seems  worthy  of  all  love.” 

“And  you  are  sure — sure  it  is  not  the  stone- 
house,  or  the  carriage,  or  the  gold  and  silver?” 

Her  eyes  were  full  of  strange  earnestness, 
almost  reproachful,  as  she  answered  me : 

“ You  must  not  misunderstand  me,  Mat.  All 
the  rest  of  the  w’orld  may  misjudge  me,  but  not 
my  6istcr.  I love  Lloyd  Roscoe  himself  for 
himself.  I honor  him  beyond  any  man  I have 
ever  known.  If  he  were  landless,  penniless,  I 
would  marry  him  still.  The  nineteen  years 
between  his  age  and  mine  are  no  bugbear; 
just  as  he  is  he  suits  me.  He  would  not  suit 
me  the  less  if  he  were  without  a dollar;  yet 
wealth  is  pleasant,  and  I shall  like  to  be  mis- 
tress of  the  stone-house ^11  the  same.” 

I could  not  after  that  doubt  or  mistake  her. 
There  was  truth  in  her  eyes.  I knew  that  her 
heart  had  chosen,  and,  if  the  choice  seemed 
strange  to  me,  it  was  none  the  less  honest  and 
genuine.  I kissed  her  then  with  a real,  heart- 
some  kiss  of  congratulation ; and  then  I thought 
how  I should  miss  her,  and  cried  over  her  as 
heartily  as  I had  kissed  her. 

The  next  day  I saw  Mr.  Aytoun  alone  a mo- 
ment, and  I snatched  it  to  do  my  sister  justice 
in  his  estimation. 

“She  loves  him,”  I said. 

“So  I supposed,”  he  answered,  imperturba- 
bly. 

Certainly  he  bore  his  disappointment  with 
heroic  fortitude. 

Nora  declared  her  intention  of  teaching  next 
term,  as  she  had  agreed.  Mr.  Roscoe  rcmon- 
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strated  a little,  but  when  he  found  she  was  re- 
solved yielded  the  point  with  a good  grace.  I 
asked  her  why  she  persisted,  and  she  told  me 
she  wanted  to  have  time  to  grow  familiar  with 
the  thought  of  her  new  position ; to  know  her 
lover  better,  and  understand  his  tastes  and  ways 
more  thoroughly.  Besides,  she  wanted  her  next 
term's  wages  to  bay  a fitting  wardrobe ; and  she 
would  not  be  married  till  the  white  roses  blos- 
somed— she  meant  to  wear  them  in  her  hair. 

So  all  things  went  on  much  as  before,  save 
that  every  evening  brought  Squire  Roscoe  with 
it.  Nora  was  infinitely  bewitching  and  full  of 
variety.  She  showed  her  betrothed  all  sides  of 
her  nature.  She  jested  with  him,  teased  him, 
laughed  at  him,  and  now  and  then  sang  him 
some  tender  song,  that  made  his  pulses  thrill  to 
a strange,  delicious  rhythm,  or  said  some  sen- 
tence to  him  so  low  that  no  one  else  heard  it, 
or  let  him  gaze  through  her  dark  eyes  into  the 
depths  of  her  maiden  heart.  Mother  was  thor- 
oughly pleased.  Just  at  first,  I confess,  she  had 
shared  my  apprehensions ; but  when  she  found 
how  real  Nora's  love  was,  she  was  satisfied. 

Mr.  Aytoun  alone  seemed  changed.  At  least 
he  withdrew  himself  a little  from  our  society. 
He  was  with  us  often,  and  always  at  such  times 
as  lively  and  pleasant  as  ever ; but  he  passed  a 
great  deal  of  the  time  which  he  used  to  devote 
to  us  alone.  He  accounted  for  this  by  the  de- 
mands his  legal  studies  made  upon  him.  He 
was  reading  law  diligently,  and  hoped  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  the  spring — whether  he 
should  practice  in  Eastbrook  or  elsewhere  being 
an  unsettled  question.  I accepted  this  reason- 
able excuse  for  his  absence — it  was  true,  doubt- 
less— still  I could  not  divest  myself  of  the  idea 
that  this  reluctance  to  see  my  sister  and  Mr. 
Roscoe  together  had  something  to  do  with  his 
seclusion. 

At  last  the  winter  term  was  out — spring  came 
— Nora  and  Mr.  Aytoun  alike  hung  their  shep- 
herd's crooks  upon  the  willows,  and  abandoned 
to  their  own  devices  the  young  lambs  of  the 
Eastbrook  academy.  In  the  month  of  roses  Nora 
was  to  become  Mrs.  Roscoe,  and  preparations 
were  going  on  with  all  diligence.  In  the  mean 
time  Mr.  Aytoun  passed  his  legal  Rubicon,  and 
was  ready  to  commence  practice.  One  day  he 
asked  me  to  walk  out  with  him.  I tied  on  my 
hat  with  a vague  foreboding.  He  could  bear 
his  grief  no  longer  in  silence,  I imagined ; at 
last  it  must  find  expression.  As  we  walked 
along  under  the  trees,  odorous  with  May-time 
blossoms,  he  began  the  subject. 

44 1 have  not  been  insensible  to  your  sympa- 
thy for  me,  Martha.  You  have  been  very  sorry 
for  me  all  winter,  I know.  I have  read  it  ev- 
ery day  in  those  kind  eyes  of  yours.  But  I want 
you  to  tell  me  what  firat  made  you  think  I loved 
Nora.” 

I tried  to  think,  but  the  chief  reason  I could 
call  to  mind  was  the  inevitable  necessity,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  that  any  one  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  Nora’s  attractions  must  be  subdued  by 
them.  He  went  on,  gravely : 


44  Was  it  any  especial  attention  to  her,  or  was 
it  loss  of  appetite,  or  did  I keep  you  awake 
nights  by  restless  pacings  to  and  fro  ? Those 
are  the  symptoms,  are  they  not?” 

I saw  he  was  laughing,  and  it  vexed  me. 

44  As  if  I could  give  you  a reason,”  I cried. 
44  Do  not  women  always  know  things  by  intui- 
tion? I’m  sure  I can't  tell  how  I knew  it — I 
only  know — ” 

“That  Nora  is  irresistible?”  he  interrupted 
me.  4 4 To  most,  perhaps,  but  not  to  me.  Martha, 
I never  saw  one  moment  in  which  I wanted  to 
marry  your  sister  Nora.” 

So  I had  been  wasting  my  sympathy  all  win- 
ter! 

44 Why  not?”  I said,  a little  sharply;  44  isn't 
she  lovely  and  winning  ? Don't  you  tike  her  ?” 

44  Yes,  but  I don’t  love  her.  Did  it  ever  oc- 
cur* to  you  as  possible  that  any  one  should  lore 
your ’ 

41  Not  where  Nora  was,”  I answered,  honestly. 

44  And  yet,  Martha,  seeing  you  both,  it  was 
you  I loved,  and  not  Nora.  She  might  dazzle 
me,  but  she  never  would  suit  me  as  you  could. 
She  is  too  high-pitched.  I am  commonplace, 
perhaps.  At  any  rate,  I understand  myself  and 
my  own  wants.  I want  you.  It  is  for  you  to 
determine  whether  you  can  love  me.  You  must 
decide  whether  I settle  here,  in  Eastbrook,  or  go 
away,  never  to  see  any  of  you  again.” 

! I stood  still  a moment  and  tried  to  understand 
myself.  Never  until  then  had  the  first  thought 
of  his  loving  me  crossed  my  mind.  What  did 
I feel  for  him  ? Why  had  I thought  it  so  im- 
possible that  Nora  should  not  have  chosen  him  ? 
Did  I want  him  to  stay  or  go?  With  the 
thought  of  not  seeing  him  any  more— of  never 
again  hearing  that  cheery  voice  or  meeting 
those  kindly  eyes — a strange  pang  pierced  me, 
a thrust  which  brought  self-knowledge. 

“Stay  in  Eastbrook,”  I said.  “Mother 
would  miss  you  sadly.” 

He  smiled.  I presume  it  was  os  much  of  an 
admission  as  he  expected. 

So  we  were  married  on  the  same  day,  Nora 
and  I.  I do  not  know  which  bride  was  the 
happier.  We  were  both  suited  entirely.  Our 
difiering  destinies  were  just  what  they  should 
have  been.  It  suited  Nora  to  reign  in  her  state- 
ly mansion,  to  wear  diamonds,  and  glisten  in 
silken  raiment.  Those  things  seemed  to  belong 
to  her,  as  the  bright  tints  to  a humming-bird. 
They  never  detracted  one  particle  from  the  true 
womanliness  of  her  nature,  or  mingled  one  grain 
of  alloy  with  the  pure  gold  of  her  love  for  her 
husband. 

But  it  pleased  me  better  to  live  with  Ralph 
on  the  farm — just  such  a quiet  life  as  my  father 
and  mother  had  lived  before  us.  Only  Ralph 
is  a more  practical  man  than  my  father  ever  was. 
At  fifty  his  future  will  not  be  unprovided  for. 
My  mother  lives  with  us.  Nora  and  I,  dearly  as 
wo  love  her,  are  no  longer  in  need  of  her ; and 
sometimes  I think  she  is  getting  ready  to  leave 
us — to  go  where  he  waits  whose  presence  makes 
her  home. 
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THE  SUNBEAM. 

A SUNBEAM  burst  through  the  clouds  In  the  sky, 
Goldener  for  than  the  goldenest  wine, 

Warm  with  the  fire  of  the  sun’s  bright  eye. 

And  it  burned  in  the  tangled  leaves  of  the  vine, 

And  kindled  a glow  in  the  clustering  grapes, 

Which  seemed  in  their  color  and  perfect  shapes 
Like  crystal  globes  of  wine. 

It  fell  on  the  leaves  of  the  open  book, 

And  flooded  the  pages  I read  with  gold. 

It  lay  like  a smile  on  the  face  of  the  brook 
Kissing  its  dimples,  then  grew  more  bold 
With  the  village  maid  who  was  crossing  there, 

And  wove  in  her  tresses  of  auburn  hair 
A web  of  the  richest  gold. 

Swift  as  an  arrow  it  sped  through  the  wood; 

The  bluebird  lifted  bis  azure  wing, 

And  wherever  the  golden  orchards  stood 
There  the  robin  began  to  chirp  and  sing ; # 

And  away  in  the  distance  it  chased  the  frown 
From  the  mountain’s  brow,  where  it  shone  like  a crown 
On  the  forehead  of  a king. 

Oh,  beautiful  sunbeam,  haste  not  away! 

What  do  you  there  where  the  diamond  shines, 
Hidden  far  down  from  the  glory  of  day 
In  the  depths  of  Golconda’s  glittering  mines? 

It  is  said  that  your  light,  imprisoned,  lives 
In  the  fair  gems  scintillant  cells,  and  gives 
The  Bplendor  with  which  it  shines. 

I have  read  in  old  tales  of  the  buried  past 
Of  two  armies,  which  met  on  the  battle-plain, 

Homan  and  Cymbric,  in  numbers  vast; 

How  they  fought  till  the  field  was  heaped  with  slain, 
And  how  all  through  the  day  the  crimson  tide 
Of  battle  favored  the  Cymbric  side, 

Though  their  dead  bestrewed  the  plain. 

Till  at  length  from  out  of  the  clouded  skies 
A sunbeam  darted  across  the  world. 

Blinding  the  Cymbrian  warriors*  eyes, 

And  backward  their  conquering  hosts  were  hurled — 
And  thus  in  the  record  of  years  is  told 
How  a sunbeam,  back  in  the  days  of  old. 

Decided  the  fate  of  the  world. 


JANIE  THOMPSON’S  LOVERS. 

SINCE  becoming  the  historian  of  44  Peggoty 
Plimpton’s  Choir”  I have  been  the  recipient 
of  some  half-dozen  pleasant  notes  telling  of  in- 
terest in  the  good  old  town  of  Q , and  com- 

plaining that  the  story  broke  off  too  abruptly. 
One,  in  the  hand  of  a lady,  wishes  to  know  if 
Henry  Foster  went  to  Mildie  Faunce’s  wedding ; 
another  asks  if  Peggoty  Plimpton  is  still  living. 
When  I sat  down  to  write  of  Peggoty ’s  choir 
there  were  in  my  mind  two  very  striking  events 
that  had  happened  in  the  village,  and  for  the 
life  of  me  I could  not  then  easily  decide  which 
to  write  of.  It  finally  fell  to  write  of  the  con- 
cert ; I will  now  write  of  the  other. 

Mildie  Faunce  and  John  Graham  were  mar- 
ried up  in  Deacon  Fannce’s  great  gabled  man- 


sion in  the  early  October  sunset.  For  full  four 
weeks  the  old  house  had  groaned  in  spirit  at  the 
drubbing  and  scrubbing  it  had  been  compelled 
to  go  through.  Hardly  a speck  of  good  old- 
fashioned  cobweb  but  had  been  irreverently 
swept  by  the  merciless  broom  from  its  cozy  cor- 
ner ; and  soap-suds  and  soda  and  whitewash  had 
been  so  outrageously  spirted  and  dashed  and 
swashed  into  its  very  face  and  eyes  that  the 
good  old  mansion  hardly  knew  itself  as  the  fine 
mouldy,  red  and  white,  begrimed  and  rusty  dig- 
nitary of  so  many  years.  Rachel  Watkins,  the 
housekeeper  of  fifty  years’  standing,  when  she 
heard  the  day  set  for  the  wedding,  was  seen  to 
sink  on  the  threshold  of  the  kitchen  in  an  atti- 
tude of  despair,  then  suddenly  to  untie  her 
apron,  and,  binding  it  around  her  head,  rush 
wildly  to  the  barrels  of  soft  soap  in  the  wash- 
house, exclaiming  beneath  her  breath,  44  Lord  a 
massy,  four  weeks  and  no  white  sand!”  The 
small  panes  of  glass  looked  like  mirrors  after 
the  polishing  they  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
housemaids,  and  blinked  merrily  in  the  sunlight 
as  though  conscious  of  the  jolly  times  to  come. 
The  old  set  of  India  china  was  dusted  off,  the 
tassels  of  the  window-shades  untied  from  their 
fat  little  baggy  coverings,  the  furniture  rubbed 
down  and  waxed,  and  the  hall  floor  scrubbed 
till  you  would  have  thought  a small  snow-storm 
had  fallen — so  white  and  glistening  it  looked. 
And  through  all  the  bustle  and  preparation 
Mildie  moved  quietly  and  briskly,  putting  in  a 
word  here  and  there  about  pet  arrangements, 
and  her  good  old  father  smiling  and  approving 
all,  wishing  only  one  wish  to  make  all  perfectly 
happy — that  his  honored  wife  was  yet  alivo  to 
see  the  happy  bustle. 

Mildie  appeared  even  more  truly  to  hold  the 
palm  as  44  the  belle  of  the  Village”  on  the  event- 
ful evening  than  ever  before ; and  as  she  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  old  back  parlor  leaning  on 
her  husband’s  stalwart  arm,  receiving  the  con- 
gratulations of  her  friends,  she  really  looked 
like  a little  fairy.  A quiet  white  muslin  dres9 
and  gracefully-hanging  veil,  fastened  with  white 
rose-buds,  made  up  all  her  wedding  finery ; and 
I question  if  it  occurred  to  any  in  the  room  that 
rustle  of  satin  or  glitter  of  jewels  were  wanting 
to  make  more  beautiful  the  effect.  It  certainly 
did  not  to  John  Graham,  who  looked  down  on 
his  young  wife  with  as  proud  a look  as  though 
44  he  had  all  the  riches  of  the  Indians ,”  as  Goody 
Collins  expressed  it.  For  you  must  know  Goody 
Collins  was  there.  In  deference  to  John’s  wishes 
some  of  the  “second  stratum”  had  passed  the 
social  barrier,  and  were  shining  in  the  room  in 
all  the  glory  of  regularly  received  invitations. 
First  and  foremost  among  the  beauties,  blushing 
deep-red  as  she  grasped  Mildie’s  hand,  was  Janio 
Thompson,  dimpled  and  sparkling  as  ever  with 
the  gay  autumn  leaves  hanging  from  her  dark 
hair  over  her  white  shoulders,  and  with  her  was 
no  less  a personage  than  our  old  friend  Ik  Bry- 
son, who  could  hardly  look  the  bride  in  the  face, 
his  eyes  were  so  fully  occupied  in  admiration  of 
his  own  companion.  And  Peggoty  Plimpton, 
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too,  with  her  good-humored  face,  wishing  “ Mrs. 
John  Graham”  “all  the  happiness  on  earth,” 
and  whispering  in  John’s  ear,  as  she  passed  to 
make  room  for  others,  “ ’twas  a right  good  stroke 
that  carried  you  into  a singing  regiment!” 

And  Mrs.  Thompson  (except  once  when  she 
was  heard  to  murmur  under  her  breath,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  bride,  “Two  tucks  and  no 
gores”)  replied  nothing  but  “Yes”  to  every 
thing  that  was  said  to  her  till  she  was  asked  by 
Ik  Bryson  in  joke  “ if  it  really  was  her  hundredth 
birthday?”  when  she  suddenly  came  to  her 
senses  and  talked  like  other  people.  And  sit- 
ting over  in  one  comer  was  old  Dame  Graham, 
with  quiet  happiness  beaming  over  every  feat- 
ure, saying  to  her  various  well-wishers,  “Ah! 
yes,  and  I kenned  well  he  was  a true  lad  if  he 
was  offetimes  forward  a wee  bit.” 

All  went  smoothly  till  the  first  dance,  when 
Henry  Foster,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  asked 
Janie  Thompson  to  be  his  partner.  Janie  col- 
ored, and  said  something  simply  enough  about 
Ik  Bryson,  but  took  his  proffered  hand. 

A moment  later  Ik  looked  about  the  room, 
and  started  visibly  when  he  saw  his  partner 
standing  up  with  Henry  Foster.  He  walked 
over  to  the  spot  where  they  stood  and  asked 
Janie  if  this  was  not  his  dance. 

“Weil — yes — but  won’t  the  next  do,  Ik?” 
faltered  the  young  girl,  but  rather  coquettishly. 

“No,”  said  Ik,  bluntly. 

“Then  I’m  afraid  it  will  have  to,”  replied 
Miss  Thompson,  bridling  up. 

Ik  took  his  hat,  and,  bidding  the  bride  good- 
night, went  home;  and  the  party  soon  after 
broke  up,  hardly  any  one  noticing  the  occur- 
rence. But  any  one  who  knew  Ik  Bryson  knew 
that,  though  a rough  farmer  boy,  he  could  feel  a 
slight  as  keenly  as  any  one,  and  in  his  thoughts, 
as  he  walked  home  through  the  cool  October 
night,  was  a feeling  that  prompted  him  to  knock 
off  every  mullen-head  he  met  with  a smart  blow 
of  his  stick,  muttering  “I  wish  ’twere  Foster’s 
head !” 

And  Janie  Thompson,  as  she  laid  her  head 
on  her  pillow,  felt  she  had  not  done  just  the 
right  thing  by  her  old  fast  friend  Ik ; for  Janie, 
uninfluenced  by  these  upper  stratum  attentions, 
was  as  good  and  warm-hearted  a girl  as  there 
was  for  many  a mile  around.  But  the  atten- 
tions of  young  Squire  Foster  she  was  hardly 
proof  against,  for  she  well  knew  she  would  be 
the  envy  of  her  whole  set  for  days  after,  only 
for  this  little  occurrence.  ' 

But  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  matter, 

and  Q settled  down  into  its  usual  winter 

quiet.  But  early  in  the  spring,  among  the  oth- 
er village  gossip,  young  Foster’s  attention  to 
Janie  Thompson  was  again  a fruitful  topic.  I 
think  it  was  started  about  the  time  of  John 
Graham’s  “ barn-raising.” 

The  Deacon  had  given  John  a fine  plot  of 
ground  down  near  the  Falls,  and  he  had  at  once 
broken  ground  for  his  new  home.  His  house, 
snug  and  pretty,  was  nearly  completed,  and  his 
barn  was  only  awaiting  the  kind  strength  of  his 


neighbors  to  assume  its  upright  form.  A “barn- 
raising”  in  Q was  quite  a little  circum- 

stance. When  a frame  for  a new  building  was 
all  ready  to  join  together  the  neighbors  were  in- 
vited one  and  all  to  the  “raising,”  and  one’s 
own  work  was  always  left  to  help  the  friend  with 
his  new  structure.  At  John  Graham’s  barn- 
raising the  neighbors  turned  out  pretty  general- 
ly, and  after  every  joint  had  been  fitted,  and  the 
usual  number  of  axe -heads  knocked  off  and 
spoiled,  John  brought  out  his  great  pitchers  of 
cider,  loaves  of  gingerbread,  and  pail  of  crack- 
ers and  cheese. 

“What’s  this  tongue  - wagging  about  the 
Thompson  lass  and  young  Foster?”  John  had 
asked,  as  grouped  together  on  the  smooth  grass 
they  sat  eating  and  drinking. 

“I  dunno,”  said  old  Farmer  Bryson ; “but 
Ik  says  there’s  no  good  coming  out  on  it.  The 
gal  is  flustered  by  the  young  man’s  shining  up 
to  her!” 

“ I like  to  see  folk  stick  to  their  own  class,” 
broke  in  Farmer  Squires. 

“As  for  that  I can’t  blame  the  girl,”  said 
John,  “if  Foster  is  to  be  trusted;  but  I haven’t 
a very  high  opinion  of  him.” 

“ Oh ! it’s  all  wrong,  John,”  said  Ik  Bryson, 
coloring  a little;  “it  makes  me  mad  to  see 
such  things.  Janie  don’t  mean  wrong,  and 
Foster  is  only  a-fooling  her.” 

“I’d  speak  to  him,  Ik,  then — you  like  the 
girl  so  much — and  ask  him  what  he  means.” 

“I  couldn’t  trust  my  tongue,  Pm  afeard,”  re- 
plied Ik ; “ but  if  he  comes  in  my  way  I think 
myself  there  *11  be  a breeze.” 

Nothing  more  about  it  was  said;  but  that 
same  afternoon  Ik  Bryson  sauntering  slowly 
down  the  road,  when  near  the  gate  of  Mrs. 
Thompson’s  house,  to  his  astonishment  who 
should  he  see  coming  out  but  Henry  Foster ! 

Ik  stopped  short,  and  Harry  as  he  passed 
bowed  good-naturecUy. 

“A  fine  afternoon,  Bryson,”  and  passed  on. 

“Very,”  muttered  Ik,  and  stood  still,  looking 
after  him. 

Suddenly  he  seemed  struck  with  a sudden 
impulse,  and  followed  him. 

“ Mr.  Foster,  are  you  in  a hurry  ?”  called  Ik. 

Henry  Foster  turned,  and  replied  he  was  not. 

“Then  let’s  have  a word  or  two,”  said  Ik, 
and  quite  firmly  too.  “I  want  to  ask  a little 
about  the  girl  in  yonder  house.  Do  you  think 
you  like  her  as  well  as  I do  ?” 

“ I shouldn’t  wonder,”  said  Harry,  smiling. 

“ Then,  do  you  think  you  like  her  as  truly  as 
I do?”  continued  Ik,  looking  him  straight  in 
the  face. 

“ How  do  you  mean,  Bryson  ?”  said  Foster. 

“ I mean,  do  you  like  her  more  than  any  oth- 
er person  under  the  heavens,  as  I do  ? Would 
you  marry  her  ?” 

Foster  hesitated  and  looked  down  the  road. 

“Come,  Mr.  Foster,  I want  an  answer  from 
you  about  this  here.  I don’t  believe  you  or  any 
other  man  can  plow  two  furrows  at  the  same 
time  and  with  different  teams.  Your  sweet- 
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heart  is  not  here,  if  report  don’t  lie,  and  mine 

is,  ” 

“Well,  Ik,  don’t  worry  yourself.  I don’t 
mean  to  marry  the  girl,  but  I do  like  to  see  her 
once  in  a while.” 

Bryson’s  teeth  came  together  tightly. 

“ Yes ; and,  Mr.  Foster,  by  those  same  words,” 
said  he,  “you  are  doing  what  no  gentleman 
should  do.  You  care  little  for  her,  but  you 
don’t  know  how  she  may  feel.  You  know  as 
well  os  I do  what  power  that  glib  tongue  of 
yours  has.” 

Henry  Foster  felt  the  blood  tingling  at  his 
finger  tips,  but  he  kept  his  temper  down.  He 
well  knew  that  Ik  Bryson  could  hoc  as  true  a 
row,  or  plow  as  firm  a furrow,  or  break  as  wild 
a colt,  or  knock  a man  down  as  easily  as  any 
boy  in  the  village,  and  that  there  on  the  road- 
way, with  but  six  feet  of  space  between  them,  it 
behooved  him  to  be  careful  what  words  he  said. 

“Well,  Bryson,  you  must  know  this  is  very 
strange  of  you.  I certainly  can  go  where  I will 
without  consulting  you.” 

“ So  you  can,  Mr.  Foster,  and  do  right.  Into 
that  there  house  and  do  wrong  you  can’t.  I 
mean  to  marry  Janie  Thompson.” 

“ Indeed ! — with  her  will  or  no  ?” 

Ik’s  answer  w-as  slow  and  very  deliberate : 

“You  know  what  I mean.  Her  will  is  all 
right,  if  not  spoiled  by  you,  and  I don’t  wish  it 
tried.  I tell  you  now,  Mr.  Foster,  once  for  all, 
and  I mean  it,  you  and  I can’t  go  through  that 
there  gate  in  future  bothy  and  I mean  to.  You 
understand.  Good-night!” 

Ik  passed  on ; and  Mr.  Harry  Foster  felt  sure 
that  his  impression  was  right  when  that  impres- 
sion told  him  that  he  had  had  altogether  the 
worst  of  the  controversy.  But  he  whistled  a 
bright  air  as  he  moved  up  the  road,  seemingly 
dismissing  it  all  from  his  mind. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this  that  the  village 
received  their  pleasant  invitations  to  John  Gra- 
ham’s “house-warming.”  The  day  he  had 
chosen  had  broken  clear  and  beautiful,  and  at 
evening  the  moonlight  was  brilliant  as  could  be 
wished. 

By  early  twilight  the  company  began  to  ar- 
rive, some  in  teams,  many  walking.  All  our 
old  acquaintances,  Emma  Sharp,  and  Jennie 
Keyes,  and  Ned  Brice,  and  all  came  merrily  in, 
a little  awed  at  first  to  be  the  guests  of  Mildie 
Faunce,  but  soon  assured  by  the  easy  welcome 
they  received.  Henry  Foster  was  there  too, 
and  Janie  Thompson,  and  Ik  Bryson ; and  ev- 
ery one  seemed  bent  on  enjoying  themselves. 

The  new  clock  was  just  nearing  the  small 
hours  when  Mildie  was  asked  to  favor  them  with 
one  of  her  songs.  She  readily  complied,  and 
her  sweet  voice  was  just  dwelling  on  the  last 
words  when,  suddenly,  with  the  room  as  still  as 
still  could  be,  all  the  company  were  startled  by 
a heavy  thunder-clap,  that  made  the  windows 
rattle  and  seemingly  the  whole  house  to  shake 
to  its  foundations.  Those  sitting  leaped  to  their 
feet,  and  for  a moment  or  two  it  seemed  as 
though  the  house  itself  was  struck.  Those  near- 


est the  door  opened  it  and  looked  out.  The 
moon  in  the  middle  sky  just  gilded  the  edge  of 
an  inky-black  thunder-cloud  that  was  fast  filling 
the  heavens,  while  the  lightning  ever  and  anon 
shot  across  the  dull  blackness  in  quick,  pulsat- 
ing gleams,  and  the  whirl  of  the  wind  could  be 
distinctly  heard  on  the  neighboring  hills.  There 
was  a seeming  dullness  in  the  air  too,  that,  with 
the  sobbing  moan  of  the  distant  wind,  apparent- 
ly weighed  you  down  with  a consciousness  of 
near  catastrophe. 

As  the  cloud  covered  the  moon  another  deaf- 
ening crash  and  lurid  flash  made  all  start.  Gra- 
ham and  some  of  the  others  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble put  such  teams  as  were  exposed  under  the 
best  cover  he  had ; but  it  was  hardly  a moment 
ere  the  rain  came  pouring  down  in  torrents. 
The  company,  snug  indoors,  were  rather  in- 
clined to  joke  than  otherwise  on  the  change  of 
surroundings,  and  John  was  just  rallying  his 
wife  as  to  the  accommodations  the  new  house 
afforded  in  way  of  beds  for  weather-beaten 
guests,  when,  all  of  a sudden,  as  though  by  com- 
mon impulse,  a quick  whisper  went  around  the 
room,  “ Where’s  Janie  Thompson  ?”  With  the 
deafening  peals  sounding  outside,  the  lightning 
flashing  fearfully  across  the  window-panes,  while 
the  moaning  of  the  wind  filled  the  hills,  such  a 
question  was  a startling  one.  Mrs.  Graham  was 
seen  to  leave  the  room,  and  soon  returned,  look- 
ing pAle. 

“Janie  is  nowhere  in  the  house,”  said  she; 
“ where  can  she  be?” 

“And  where  the  devil’s  Foster?”  suddenly 
exclaimed  Ik  Bryson.  “By  Heaven,  there’s 
something  wrong!” 

The  guests  looked  at  each  other  in  silence. 
At  this  moment  a staggering  blow  sounded  on 
the  door,  and  Henry  Foster,  with  drenched 
clothes,  no  hat,  and  with  hair  streaming  with 
water,  pale,  even,  as  poor  Mrs.  Thompson, 
speechless  in  her  chair,  reeled  into  the  room. 
AH  pressed  around  him,  while  he  gazed  vacant- 
ly upon  them. 

“Stand  off,  friends,”  said  John  Graham, 
“ and  give  him  space  to  breathe.  Where’s  J anie 
Thompson,  Foster?” 

“O  God!  Graham,  don’t  ask  me,”  he  re- 
plied, with  difficulty,  speaking  almost  in  a whis- 
per, and  passing  his  hands  hurriedly  across  his 
eyes.  * * The  bridge  has  gone  down  stream  in 
the  roar,  and  we  were  ’mong  the  timbers  when 
the  crash  came.” 

“Hush! — not  so  loud!”  said  Graham,  quick- 
ly glancing  at  Mrs.  Thompson.  “ Mildie,  dear, 
some  of  you  get  her  up  stairs — any  where,  out 
of  hearing.” 

With  white  frightened  faces  enough  some  of 
the  Women  helped  poor  Mrs.  Thompson  out  of 
the  room.  She  was  quite  passive,  apparently 
having  lost  all  consciousness  of  what  was  going 
on. 

“Now,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  tell  ns  all !”  broke 
in  Ik  Bryson,  in  a strange,  sepulchral  voice, 
while  the  great  drops  of  sweat  stood  out  on  his 
forehead. 
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Foster  struggled  to  speak,  but  the  words  came 
with  difficulty. 

44  Janie  and  I were  on  the  bridge;  we  were 
out — her  whim  for  the  moonlight — a quick  ride 
— when  flash — in  our  very  eyes — and  wagon, 
Prince,  timbers,  all  went  out  of  sight.  I grasp- 
ed her,  but  lost  her,  and  Prince  dragged  me  out 
by  the  reins  tangled  round  me.  O God ! but — ” 

44  Did  you  see  her  or  hear  her  after  you  lost 
your  grasp  ?”  broke  in  Ik. 

44  No — hear  ! why  the  river’s  running  mount- 
ains!” gasped  Foster. 

44  Lanterns,  quick ! Come,  men,  perhaps  the 
dam’s  choked.  Janie’s  a brave  girl,  and  there 
may  be  hope  yet.  Quick’s  the  word!”  and  Ik 
Bryson  vanished  in  the  darkness. 

Leaving  Foster,  who,  shivering  in  his  wet 
clothes,  seemed  entirely  unnerved,  to  the  care 
of  some  of  the  women,  the  men  hastily  followed. 
By  the  time  they  reached  the  river  bank  the 
black  cloud  darkened  and  muttered  in  the  east, 
and  the  moon  was  breaking  through  the  thin 
after-drift  of  the  storm.  The  bridge  was  not 
all  swept  away,  but  what  remained  threatened 
every  moment  to  go  down  in  the  whirl  of  waters 
that,  seething,  hissing,  and  foaming,  dashed 
wildly  along. 

Ik  Bryson  with  straining  eyes  scanned  the 
whirling  mass  of  water.  Suddenly  seizing  John 
Graham’s  arm,  so  tightly  that  he  almost  cringed, 
and  pointing  along  midway  to  where  the  flood 
leaped  the  dam,  he  said,  under  his  breath, 

44 Look! — right  in  the  very  middle.  Don’t 
you  see  something  white,  John  ?” 

4 4 There’s  timber  caught  there,  Ik ; and  I guess 
it’s  the  white  birch  you  see  glistening.” 

Ik  cast  his  eyes  upward. 

44  One  minnit,  and  we’ll  have  a second  of  the 
moon  clear.” 

A few  moments,  and  the  moon  rode  out  un- 
clouded. 

44  By  Heaven,  it’s  Janie,  sure  as  I’m  a sin- 
ner!” cried  Ik. 

44 1 think  it’s  her,  sure!”  said  Farmer  Squires. 
44  By  all  that’s  merciful,  men,  quick,  and  let’s 
have  as  big  a Are-pile  as  wood  can  make !” 

It  was  not  long — for  ready  hearts  and  ready 
hands  were  now  at  work — ere  a glowing,  lurid 
flame  shot  up  on  the  river  bank.  Brush  and 
old  boards — any  thing  that  could  be  found  to 
add  to  the  glow  were  cast  upon  the  flaming  heap, 
and  soon  flood  and  shore  glowed  alike  as  light 
as  noonday.  And  by  the  first  strong  vivid  glare 
the  men  saw  how  matters  stood.  It  was  a fear- 
ful sight,  indeed,  that  met  their  eyes!  Out  mid- 
way in  the  whirl  a huge  ddbris  of  tree  trunks 
and  drift  had  grounded  on  the  well-known  shal- 
low just  opposite  the  centre  of  the  dam ; and 
half  sitting  on,  half  clinging  to,  an  immense  old 
stump  that  had  stuck  its  long  roots  far  down 
and  4 ‘jammed,”  was  Janie  Thompson. 

And,  brave  girl  that  she  was,  as  the  fire 
illumed  the  waste,  she  untied  her  white  ker- 
chief from  her  neck,  and  waved  it  to  them — 
waved  it  almost  with  an  air  of  joy.  She  had 
evidently  gone  down  the  stream,  striking  the 


matted,  tangled  mass,  and,  clinging  for  dear  life, 
had  finally  found  a temporary  resting-place.  But 
what  a situation ! and  what  a scene ! The  wa- 
ters foamed  and  leaped  by  her  wildly,  dashing 
almost  above  her  head ; and  just  beyond  her  un- 
certain hold  yawned  the  deep  down  abyss,  with 
the  awful  leap  to  the  rocks  below,  sending  the 
foam  quivering  into  mid  air,  and  sounding  to 
the  ears  of  those  on  shore  like  the  mocking  thun- 
der of  a very  hell ! And  the  fire-light  redden- 
ing each  surging  murderous  wave  and  the  faces 
of  the  hurrying  helpers,  and  the  dark  black 
swaying  woods  up  above  ftowning  down  upon 
the  scene ! 

44  Men,  hearken  you  to  what  I say,”  now  said 
John  Graham ; “the  girl  can  be  saved  yet,  if  the 
river  don’t  rise  more  and  carry  over  the  drift. 
The  tree  she’s  on  is  stranded  heavily.  But 
we  must  lose  no  time.  Quick  some  of  you  to 
Squires’s  stake  above,  and  bring  his  boat  down !” 

4 4 It  went  over  hours  ago,  John,”  said  Squires ; 

44  the  water’s  a good  two  foot  over  the  dock.” 

44  Then  quick  to  Foster’s  barn,  and  down  hero 
with  the  big  skiff.  That’s  the  shape,  come  to 
think  of  it.” 

Several  started  at  the  work,  when  Ik  Bryson’s 
ringing  voice  was  heard : 

“Stop! — how  can  you  cross  that  tumbling 
mass  ? You  forget  the  bridge  is  gone !” 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 

44 Is  there  no  boat  this  side?”  asked  Graham. 

4 4 Not  one,”  said  Ik,  hurriedly — 4 4 we  must 
raft  it.” 

“How  would  it  do  to  try  a floating  bridge  to 
her?”  asked  Deacon  Faunce,  who,  with  coat  off, 
was  as  active  as  the  youngest. 

“I  fear  it’s  the  only  way  left,”  answered  Gra- 
ham. 44  Quick,  lads,  any  thing  in  the  way  of 
plank  and  rope.” 

Just  below  where  the  bridge  had  crossed  the 
river  took  a bend  before  it  reached  the  dam,  and 
a sharp  point  of  rock  ran  out  into  the  stream 
where  had  once  stood  a sort  of  wash-house. 
From  this  point  (where  were  heavy  bolts  sunk 
in  the  rock)  all  with  a will  set  to  work. 

44  Lash  firm— and  some  of  you  keep  the  fire 
bright,  and  we  may  reach  her  yet,”  said  Gra- 
ham, who  seemed  the  master-spirit  of  them  all. 
The  plan,  as  my  readers  probably  have  seen,  was 
to  lash  plank  to  plank  down  the  stream  to  reach 
the  dam.  The  undertaking  would  have  been  a 
hazardous  one  in  a smooth,  swift  stream,  but 
here  the  great  heaving  surges  made  the  heavy 
timber  roll  as  though  but  the  tiniest  twigs,  and 
their  hearts  sunk  within  them  as  they  saw  how 
fruitless  this  endeavor  was. 

“It’s  no  use,  boys,”  said  Ik  Bryson,  standing 
with*drenched  clothes  looking  at  the  surges, 44  no 
one  could*  go  down  that  crazy  thing.” 

“Look  out  down  there!  By  the  gracious  % 
God — Poor  Janie !”  suddenly  ejaculated 
Squires ; and  borne  amidst  a seeething  mass  of 
foam  and  whirling  spray,  a giant  tree  came 
thundering  past  them.  Lapping  over  the  part 
of  their  trembling  bridge  that  extended  out  into 
the  main  course,  the  fastenings  on  shore  snapped 
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like  whip-cord,  and  bridge  and  tree  went  plung- 
ing toward  the  dam.  All  held  their  breath  in 
terror.  Ik  Bryson,  with  straining  eyes,  sunk  on 
one  knee,  holding  his  clasped  hands  beseech- 
ingly toward  the  awful  object.  The  women  on 
the  bank  above  wTung  their  hands  or  hid  their 
pale  faces.  Janie  saw  it  coming,  and  cowering 
lower,  grasped  more  firmly  the  poor  support  she 
clung  to.  One  long  moment — then,  as  though 
[directed  by  a merciful  Providence,  the  plunging 
wreck  shot  by  the  stranded  drift,  and  leaping 
high  in  air,  went  thundering  down  upon  the 
rocks  below. 

All  breathed  freer ; — but  what  was  now  to  be 
done  ? The  fire  burned  high,  and  through  the 
curling  smoke  the  early  daybreak  was  now  faint- 
ly glimmering.  The  brave  girl  shifted  her  posi- 
tion once  and  a while,  at  times  waving  her  scarf. 
It  seemed  savagely  cruel  that  you  could  not  even 
make  your  voice  heard  over  that  small  interven- 
ing space  from  shore  to  where  she  clung,  to  tell 
her  she  should  yet  be  saved.  Half-sitting  half- 
clinging  there,  surrounded  by  the  hissing,  seeth- 
ing, hungry  waters,  death  staring  her  in  her  face, 
and  yet  no  help ! 

Suddenly  Ik  Bryson  strode  out  before  us, 
and  throwing  off*  his  outer  shirt,  said,  quite 
calmly, 

“ Men,  I haven’t  the  heart  to  stand  this  longer. 
Something  must  be  done,  or  she’ll  go  over  before 
our  eyes,  for  I think  the  stream’s  rising.  Fa- 
ther, choose  out  the  best  coil  of  rope!” 

Ail  started. 


“Why,  Ik,  what  are  you  going  to  do?”  anx- 
iously asked  old  Bryson. 

A strange  light  shone  in  Ik’s  eyes  as  he  an- 
swered, 

“I  am  going  dourn  through  the  flood  to  her , fa- 
ther, I want  firm  hands  to  pay  out,  and  strong 
ones  to  drag  back ; and  you’ll  need  quick  eyes. 
But  we  haven’t  a minnit  to  lose — the  river  is  ris- 
ing fasti” 

They  all  saw  by  the  expression  on  his  face  Ik’s 
mind  was  made  up.  But  it  was  as  though  he 
was  throwing  his  life  away  as  you  looked  at  the 
angry  river. 

“Under  my  arms,  and  over  the  shoulders, 
and  across — that’s  it,  ” said  Ik,  firmly.  “ Heav- 
ens I no,  not  that  knot;  here — this!  I want 
breath,  you  know.  There,  pad  the  shoulders — 
’twill  help  the  strain.  And  now,  mark  rhe! 
Pay  out  the  rope  as  I go  down  just  so  fast,  and 
no  faster,  or  it  will  swag  and  carry  me  under. 
Follow  down  shore  with  me,  and  if  I miss  her 
haul  to  land  for  life ! If  I strike  right,  and  can 
stay,  hold  taut  and  wait  my  beck,  for  I’ll  want 
breath.  If  I strike  right,  and  all  goes  over  by 
my  weight,  haul  then  for  dear  life  again.  You 
mark  me,  boys  I Graham,  s’pose  you  head  the 
^rowd.” 

Such  were  the  words  Ik  Bryson  said  as  ho 
stood  with  the  rope  about  him  calmly  looking 
out  at  the  river’s  sweep.  The  day  was  just 


breaking.  John  Graham  organized  the  men 
who  held  the  rope  into  proper  position,  telling 
them  how  much  depended  on  them.  They  did  not 
need  such  caution. 

And  then,  without  any  word  of  farewell  or  \ 
other — for  there  seemed  none  needed  as  each  \ 
looked  his  good-by — Ik  Bryson  walked  out  to  the  l 
further  edge  of  the  Point,  and  flung  himself  far 
out  into  the  hurrying  flood.  There  was  a deep 
murmur  among  the  throng  on  shore  for  a mo- 
ment, all  eyes  watching  where  he  sunk.  He 
came  up  far  out  amidst  the  surges,  striking  out 
boldly  for  the  middle,  well  knowing  the  import- 
ance of  not  missing  his  object  by  being  carried 
along  near  shore.  The  torrent  bore  him  along 
resistlessly,  hurling  him  again  and  again  out  of 
sight,  and  hurrying  him  swiftly  toward  the  dam. 
The  line  of  men  on  shore,  with  Graham  at  their 
head,  payed  out  the  long  line  of  rope  carefully, 
and  as  smoothly  as  possible.  Janie  Thompson, 
from  her  perilous  position,  saw  the  movement, 
and  half-rising  half-crouching  midst  the  roar, 
watched  her  rescuer  intently. 

“ Careful,  careful,  for  God’s  sake,  boys!”  said 
Graham,  in  a shrill  whisper.  “ He’s  gained  the 
middle,  and  he’ll  strike  right.  Heaven  grant  it! 
Keep  your  eyes  open,  and  if  the  drift  goes  down 
with  the  two — for  I think  it  will,  the  river’s  ris- 
ing so— haul  as  though  your  own  lives  were  on 
it!” 

And  now  on  a great  curling  leap  of  water  Ik 
was  borne  straight  down  upon  the  stump.  And 
as  he  struck — one  second — and  all  eyes  saw  his 
arms  clasp  firmly,  tightly  around  Janie;  then, 
with  a wild  bound,  drift  and  tree  and  all  went 
out  of  sight. 

“Now,  steady,  boys! — quick,  but  6teady!” 
rung  out  John  Graham’s  voice,  in  stentorian 
tones.  “ Up-stream — up  ! up  /” — and  the  lino 
of  men  went  up  the  bank  with  a rush.  Graham 
was  the  first  at  the  water’s-edge  as  the  brave 
fellow,  with  his  arms  locked  tightly  around 
poor  Janie  Thompson,  came  through  the  foam. 
Strong  and  tender  arms  received  them.  Janie 
was  insensible,  but  restoratives  and  thoughtful 
care  revived  her.  Ik  looked  about  him,  putting 
his  hand  to  his  head  when  they  unbound  the 
rope,  staring  at  the  cheering  crowd  most  vacant- 
ly. But  gradually  his  memory  came  back,  and 
his  first  words  were,  “And  is  she  really  safe?” 
Poor,  brave,  heroic,  half-drowned  Ik ! Did  ho 
not  deserve  to  he  told  she  was ! 

And  so,  my  readers,  this  fearful  night  passed 
away.  A new  bridge  fills  the  place  where  the 
old  one  went  down,  and  the  green  water-moss  is 

beginning  to  gather  on  its  piers;  and  Q 

River  falls  with  its  accustomed  deep  voice  over 
the  same  dam,  adown  upon  the  sharp  rocks  far 
below.  But  any  of  the  villagers  can  tell  you  of 
the  scene  as  though  it  was  but  last  night’s  moon 
that  looked  upon  it;  and  the  little  children  point 
out  just  the  spot  where  Janie  Bryson  clung  till 
saved,  when  she  was  Janie  Thompson. 
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BOOK  THE  SECOND. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  OZIA9  MIDWINTER. 

ON  a warm  May  night,  iu  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-one,  the  Reverend  Deci- 
mus  Brock — at  that  time  a visitor  to  the  Isle  of 
Man — retired  to  his  bedroom,  at  Castletown, 
with  a serious  personal  responsibility  in  close 
pursuit  of  him,  and  with  no  distinct  idea  of  the 
means  by  which  he  might  relieve  himself  from 
the  pressure  of  his  present  circumstances. 

The  clergyman  had  reached  that  mature  pe- 
riod of  human  life  at  which  a sensible  man  learns 
to  decline  (as  often  as  his  temper  will  let  him) 
all  useless  conflict  with  the  tyranny  of  his  own 
troubles.  Abandoning  any  further  effort  to 
reach  a decision  in  the  emergency  that  now  be- 
set him,  Mr.  Brock  sat  down  placidly  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  on  the  side  of  his  bed,  and  applied 
his  mind  to  consider  next,  whether  the  emerg- 
ency itself  was  as  serious  as  he  had  hitherto  | 
been  inclined  to  think  it.  Following  this  new  1 
way  out  of  his  perplexities,  Mr.  Brock  found, 
himself  unexpectedly  traveling  to  the  end  in 
view,  by  the  least  inspiriting  of  all  human  jour- 
neys— a journey  through  the  past  years  of  his 
own  life. 

One  by  one  the  events  of  those  years — all 
connected  with  the  same  little  group  of  charac- 
ters, and  all  more  or  less  answerable  for  the  anx- 
iety which  was  now  intruding  itself  between  the 
clergyman  and  his  night’s  rest — rose,  in  progress- 
ive series,  on  Mr.  Brock’s  memory.  The  first 
of  the  series  took  him  back  through  a period  of 
fourteen  years,  to  his  own  rectory  on  the  Somer- 
setshire shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  clos- 
eted him  at  a private  interview  with  a lady  who 
had  paid  him  a visit  in  the  character  of  a total 
stranger  to  the  parson  and  the  place. 

The  lady’s  complexion  was  fair,  the  lady’s 
figure  was  well-preserved ; she  was  still  a young 
woman,  and  she  looked  even  younger  than  her 
age.  There  was  a shade  of  melancholy  in  her 
expression,  and  an  under-tone  of  suffering  in  her 
voice — enough  in  each  case  to  indicate  that  she 
had  known  trouble,  but  not  enough  to  obtrude 
that  trouble  on  the  notice  of  others.  She  brought 
with  her  a fine  fair-haired  boy  of  eight  years 
old,  whom  she  presented  as  her  son,  and  who 
was  sent  out  of  the  way  at  the  beginning  of  the 
interview  to  amuse  himself  in  the  rectory  gar- 
den. Her  card  had  preceded  her  entrance  into 
the  study,  and  had  announced  her  under  the 
name  of  “Mrs.  Armadale.”  Mr.  Brock  began 
to  feel  interested  in  her  before  she  had  opened 
her  lips ; and  when  the  son  had  been  dismissed 
he  waited  with  some  anxiety  to  hear  what  the 
mother  had  to  say  to  him. 

Mrs.  Armadale  began  by  informing  the  rector 
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that  she  was  a widow.  Her  husband  had  per- 
ished by  shipwreck,  a short  time  after  their 
uuion,  on  the  voyage  from  Madeira  to  Lisbon. 
She  had  been  brought  to  England  after  her  af- 
fliction under  her  father’s  protection  ; and  her 
child — a posthumous  son — had  been  bom  on  the 
family  estate  in  Norfolk.  Her  fathers  death 
shortly  afterward  had  deprived  her  of  her  only 
surviving  parent,  and  had  exposed  her  to  neglect 
and  misconstruction  on  the  part  of  her  remaining 
relatives  (two  brothers),  which  had  estranged  her 
from  them,  she  feared,  for  the  rest  of  her  days. 
For  some  time  past  she  had  lived  in  the  neigh- 
boring county  of  Devonshire,  devoting  herself 
to  the  education  of  her  boy  — who  had  now 
reached  an  age  at  which  he  required  other  than 
his  mother’s  teaching.  Leaving  out  of  the  ques- 
tion her  own  unwillingness  to  part  with  him  in 
her  solitary  position,  she  was  especially  anxious 
that  he  should  not  be  thrown  among  strangers 
by  being  sent  to  school.  Her  darling  project 
was  to  bring  him  up  privately  at  home,  and  to 
keep  him,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  from  all 
contact  with  the  temptations  and  the  dangers 
of  the  world.  With  these  objects  in  view  her 
longer  sojourn  in  her  own  locality  (where  the 
services  of  the  resident  clergyman  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  tutor  were  not  obtainable)  must  come  to 
an  end.  She  had  made  inquiries,  had  heard  of 
a house  that  would  suit  her  in  Mr.  Brock’s 
neighborhood,  and  had  also  been  told  that  Mr. 
Brock  himself  had  formerly  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  pupils.  Possessed  of  this  information 
she  had  ventured  to  present  herself  with  refer- 
ences that  vouched  for  her  respectability,  but 
without  a formal  introduction ; and  she  had  now 
to  ask  whether  (in  the  event  of  her  residing  in 
the  neighborhood)  any  terms  that  could  be  of- 
fered would  induce  Mr.  Brock  to  open  his  doors 
once  more  to  a pupil,  and  to  allow  that  pupil  to 
be  her  son. 

If  Mrs.  Armadale  had  been  a woman  of  no 
personal  attractions,  or  if  Mr.  Brock  had  been 
provided  with  an  intrenchment  to  fight  behind, 
in  the  shape  of  a wife,  it  is  probable  that  the 
widow’s  journey  might  have  been  taken  in  vain. 
As  things  really  were,  the  rector  examined  the 
references  which  were  offered  to  him,  and  asked 
time  for  consideration.  When  the  time  had  ex- 
pired he  did  what  Mrs.  Armadale  wished  him 
to  do— he  offered  his  back  to  the  burden,  and 
let  the  mother  load  him  with  the  responsibility 
of  the  son. 

This  was  the  first  event  of  the  series,  the  date 
of  it  being  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven.  Mr.  Brock’s  memory,  traveling  forward 
toward  the  present  from  that  point,  picked  up 
the  second  event  in  its  turn,  and  stopped  next 
at  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five. 

The  fishiug  village  on  the  Somersetshire  coast 
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the  last  degree:  he  acted  recklessly  cm  his  first 
impulses,  and  rushed  blindfold  at  all  his  conclu- 
sions. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  to  be  said  in 
his  fAvor  that  his  disposition  was  open  as  the 
day ; a more  generous,  affectionate,  sweet- 
tempered  lad  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find 
any  where,  A certain  quaint  originality  of 
character,  and  a natural  healthiness  in  all  his 
tastes,  carried  him  free  of  most  of  the  dangers 
to  which  his  mother's  system  of  education  inev* 


was  still  the  scene,  and  the  characters  were  once 
again  Mrs.  Armadale  and  her  son.  Through  the 
eight  years  that  had  passed  Mr.  Brock's  're- 
sponsibility had  rested  on  him  lightly  enough. 
The  boy  had  given  his  mother  and  his  tutor  but 
little  trouble.  lie  was  certainly  slow  over  his 
books,  but  more  from  a constitutional  inability 
to  fix  his  attention  on  his  tasks  than  from  want 
of  capacity  to  understand  them.  His  tempera- 
ment, it  could  not  be  denied,  was  heedless  to 
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itably  exposed  him.  lie  had  a thoroughly  En- 
glish love  of  the  sea  and  of  all  that  belongs  to  it ; 
and,  as  he  grew  in  years,  there  was  no  luring 
him  away  from  the  water-side,  and  no  keeping 
him  out  of  the  boat-builder’s  yard.  In  course 
of  time  his  mother  caught  him  actually  working 
there,  to  her  infinite  annoyance  and  surprise,  as 
a volunteer.  lie  acknowledged  that  his  whole 
future  ambition  was  to  have  a yard  of  his  own, 
and  that  his  one  present  object  was  to  learn  to 
build  a boat  for  himself.  Wisely  foreseeing  that 
such  a pursuit  as  this  for  his  leisure  hours  was 
exactly  what  was  wanted  to  reconcile  the  lad  to 
a position  of  isolation  from  companions  of  his 
own  rank  and  age,  Mr.  Brock  prevailed  on  Mrs. 
Armadale,  with  no  small  difficulty,  to  let  her 
son  have  his  way.  At  the  period  of  that  second 
event  in  the  clergyman’s  life  with  his  pupil, 
which  is  now  to  bo  related,  young  Armadale 
had  practiced  long  enough  in  the  builder’s  yard 
to  have  reached  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  by 
laying  with  his  own  hands  the  keel  of  his  own 
boat. 

Late  on  a certain  summer  day,  not  long  after 
Allan  had  completed  his  sixteenth  year,  Mr. 
Brock  left  his  pupil  hard  at  work  in  the  yard, 
and  went  to  spend  the  evening  with  Mrs.  Arma- 
dale, taking  the  Times  newspaper  with  him  in 
his  hand. 

The  years  that  had  passed  since  they  had  first 
met  had  long  since  regulated  the  lives  of  the 
clergyman  and  his  neighbor.  The  first  ad- 
vances which  Mr.  Brock’s  growing  admiration 
for  the  widow  had  led  him  to  make,  in  the  early 
days  of  their  intercourse,  had  been  met,  on  her 
side,  by  an  appeal  to  his  forbearance  which  had 
closed  his  lips  for  the  future.  She  had  satis-, 
bed  him,  at  once  and  forever,  that  the  one  place 
in  her  heart  which  he  could  hope  to  occupy  was 
the  place  of  a friend.  He  loved  her  well  enough 
to  take  what  she  would  give  him  : friends  they 
became,  and  friends  they  remained  from  that 
time  forth.  No  jealous  dread  of  another  man’s 
succeeding  where  he  had  failed  embittered  the 
clergyman’s  placid  relations  with  the  woman 
whom  he  loved.  Of  the  few  resident  gentlemen 
in  the  neighborhood  none  were  ever  admitted  by 
Mrs.  Armadale  to  more  than  the  merest  ac- 
quaintance with  her.  Contentedly  self-buried 
in  her  country  retreat,  she  was  proof  against 
every  social  attraction  that  would  have  tempted 
other  women  in  her  position  and  at  her  age. 
Mr.  Brock  and  his  newspaper  appearing  with 
monotonous  regularity  at  her  tea-table  three 
times  a week  told  her  all  she  knew,  or  cared  to 
know,  of  the  great  outer  world  which  circled 
round  the  narrow  and  changeless  limits  of  her 
daily  life. 

On  the  evening  in  question  Mr.  Brock  took 
the  arm-chair  in  which  he  always  sat,  accepted 
the  one  cup  of  tea  which  he  always  drank,  and 
opened  the  newspaper  which  he  always  read 
aloud  to  Mrs.  Armadale,  who  invariably  list- 
ened to  him  reclining  on  the  same  sofa,  with 
the  same  sort  of  needle-work  everlastingly  in  her 
band. 


“‘Bless  my  soul!”  cried  the  rector,  with  his 
voice  in  a new  octave,  and  his  eyes  fixed  in  as- 
tonishment on  the  first  page  of  the  newspaper. 

No  such  introduction  to  the  evening  readings 
os  this  had  ever  happened  before  in  nil  Mrs. 
Armadale’s  experience  as  a listener.  She  look- 
ed up  from  the  sofa  in  a flutter  of  curiosity,  and 
besought  her  reverend  friend  to  favor  her  with 
an  explanation. 

“I  can  hardly  believe  my  own  eyes,”  said 
Mr.  Brock.  44  Here  is  an  advertisement,  Mrs. 
Armadale,  addressed  to  your  son.” 

Without  further  preface  he  read,  the  adver- 
tisement, as  follows : 

IF  THIS  should  meet  the  eye  of  Allan  Armadale,  he  b 
desired  to  communicate,  either  personally  or  by  letter, 
with  Messrs,  Hammick  and  Ridge  (Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
London),  on  buainewi  of  importance  which  seriously  con- 
cerns him.  Any  one  capable  of  informing  Messrs.  H.  and 
It.  where  the  person  herein  advertised  can  be  found,  would 
confer  a favor  by  doing  the  same.  To  prevent  mistakes, 
it  is  further  notified  that  the  missing  Allan  Armadale  is  a 
youth  aged  fifteen  years,  and  that  this  advertisement  b 
inserted  at  tlie  instance  of  his  family  and  friends. 

44  Another  family  and  other  friends,”  said 
Mrs.  Armadale.  44  The  person  whose  name 
appears  in  that  advertisement  is  not  my  son.” 

The  tone  in  which  she  spoke  surprised  Mr. 
Brock.  The  change  in  her  face  when  he  look- 
ed up  shocked  him.  Her  delicate  complexion 
had  faded  away  to  a dull  white ; her  eyes  were 
averted  from  her  visitor  with  a strange  mixture 
of  confusion  and  alarm;  she  looked  an  older 
woman  than  she  was  by  ten  good  years  at  least. 

“The  najne  is  so  very  uncommon,”  said  Mr. 
Brock,  imagining  he  had  offended  her,  and  try- 
ing to  excuse  himself.  “It  really  seemed  im- 
possible there  could  bo  two  persons — ” 

4 4 There  are  two,”  ipterposed  Mrs.  Armadale. 
44  Allan,  as  you  know,  is  sixteen  years  old.  If 
you  look  back  at  the  advertisement  you  will  find* 
the  missing  person  described  as  being  only  fif- 
teen. Although  he  bears  the  same  surname 
and  the  same  Christian  name,  he  is,  I thank 
God,  in  no  way  whatever  related  to  my  son. 
As  long  as  I live  it  will  be  the  object  of  my  hopes 
and  prayers  that  Allan  may  never  see  him,  may 
never  even  hear  of  him.  My  kind  friend,  I 
see  I surprise  you;  will  you  bear  with  me  if  I 
leave  these  strange  circumstances  unexplained? 
There  is  past  misfortune  and  misery  in  my  early 
life  too  painful  for  me  to  speak  of  even  to  you . 
Will  you  help  me  to  bear  the  remembrance  of  it 
by  never  referring  to  this  again  ? Will  you  do 
even  more — will  you  promise  not  to  speak  of  it 
to  Allan,  and  not  to  let  that  newspaper  fall  in  his 
way?” 

Mr.  Brock  gave  the  pledge  required  of  him, 
and  considerately  left  her  to  herself. 

The  rector  had  been  too  long  and  too  truly 
attached  to  Mrs.  Armadale  to  be  capable  of  re- 
garding her  with  any  unworthy  distrust.  Bat  it 
would  be  idle  to  deny  that  he  felt  disappointed 
by  her  want  of  confidence  in  him,  and  that  he 
looked  ioquisitively  at  the  advertisement  more 
than  once  on  his  way  back  to  his  own  house. 
It  was  clear  enough  now  that  Mrs^  Armadale’s 
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motive  for  burying  her  son  as  well  as  herself  in 
the  seclusion  of  a remote  country  village  was 
not  so  much  to  keep  him  under  her  own  eye  as 
to  keep  him  from  discovery  by  his  namesake. 
Why  did  she  dread  the  idea  of  their  ever  meet- 
ing? Was  it  a dread  for  herself,  or  a dread  for 
her  son?  Mr.  Brock’s  loyal  belief  in  his  friend 
rejected  any  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  point- 
ed at  some  past  misconduct  of  Mrs.  Armadale’s, 
and  which  associated  it  with  those  painful  re- 
membrances to  which  she  had  alluded,  or  with 
the  estrangement  from  her  brothers  which  had 
now  kept  her  parted  for  years  from  her  relatives 
and  her  home.  That  night  he  destroyed  the 
advertisement  with  his  own  hand ; that  night  I 
he  resolved  that  the  subject  should  never  be  suf- 
fered to  enter  his  mind  again.  There  was  an- 
other Allan  Armadale  about  the  world,  a stranger 
to  his  pupil’s  blood,  and  a vagabond  advertised 
in  the  public  newspapers.  So  much  accident 
had  revealed  to  him.  More,  for  Mrs.  Armadale’s 
sake,  he  had  no  wish  to  discover — and  more  he 
would  never  seek  to  know. 

This  was  the  second  in  the  series  of  events 
which  dated  from  the  rector's  connection  with 
Mrs.  Armadale  and  her  son.  Mr.  Brock’s  mem- 
ory, traveling  on  nearer  and  nearer  to  present 
circumstances,  reached  the  third  stage  of  its 
journey  through  the  by-gone  time,  and  stopped 
at  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  next. 

The  five  years  that  had  passed  had  made  lit- 
tle if  any  change  in  Allan’s  character.  He  had 
simply  developed  (to  use  his  tutor’s  own  ex- 
pression) from  a boy  of  sixteen  to  a boy  of 
twenty-one.  He  was  just  os  easy  and  open  in 
his  disposition  as  ever ; just  as  quaintly  and  in- 
veterately  good-humored  ;t  just  as  heedless  m fol- 
lowing his  own  impulses,  lead  him  where  they 
might.  His  bias  toward  the  sea  had  strength- 
ened with  his  advance  to  the  years  of  manhood. 
From  building  a boat,  he  had  now  got  on — with 
two  journeymen  at  work  under  him — to  building 
a decked  vessel  of  five-and-thirty  tons.  Mr. 
Brock  had  conscientiously  tried  to  divert  him 
to  higher  aspirations;  had  taken  him  to  Oxford 
to  see  what  college  life  was  like ; had  taken  him 
to  London  to  expand  his  mind  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  great  metropolis.  The  change  had  di- 
verted Allan,  but  had  not  altered  him  in  the 
least.  He  was  as  impenetrably  superior  to  all 
worldly  ambition  as  Diogenes  himself.  “Which 
is  best,”  asked  this  unconscious  philosopher,  “to 
find  out  the  way  to  be  happy  for  yourself,  or  to 
let  other  people  try  if  they  can  find  it  out  for 
you  ?”  From  that  moment  Mr.  Brock  permitted 
his  pupil’s  character  to  grow  at  its  own  rate  of 
development,  and  Allan  went  on  uninterrupted- 
ly with  the  work  of  his  yacht. 

Time,  which  had  wrought  so  little  change  in 
the  son,  had  not  passed  harmless  over  the  mo- 
ther. Mrs.  Armadale’s  health  was  breaking 
fast.  As  her  strength  failed  her  temper  altered 
for  the  worse : she  grew  more  and  more  fretful, 
more  and  more  subject  to  morbid  fears  and  fan- 
cies, more  and  more  reluctant  to  leave  her  own 


room.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  advertise- 
ment, five  years  since,  nothing  had  happened  to 
force  her  memory  back  to  the  painful  associations 
connected  with  her  early  life.  No  word  more 
on  the  forbidden  topic  had  passed  between  the 
rector  and  herself ; no  suspicion  had  ever  been 
raised  in  Allan’s  mind  of  the  existence  of  his 
namesake ; and  yet,  without  the  shadow  of  a 
reason  for  any  special  anxiety,  Mrs.  Armadale 
had  become  of  late  years  obstinately  and  fret- 
fully uneasy  on  the  subject  of  her  son.  At  one 
time  she  would  congratulate  herself  on  the  fancy 
for  yacht-building  and  sailing  which  kept  him 
happy  and  occupied  under  her  own  eye.  At 
another  she  spoke  with  horror  of  his  trusting 
himself  habitually  to  the  treacherous  ocean  on 
which  her  husband  had  met  his  death.  Now  in 
one  way,  and  now  in  another,  she  tried  hor 
son’s  forbearance  as  she  had  never  tried  it  in  her 
healthier  and  happier  days.  More  than  once 
Mr.  Brock  dreaded  a serious  disagreement  be- 
tween them ; but  Allan’s  natural  sweetness  of 
temper,  fortified  by  his  love  for  his  mother,  car- 
ried him  triumphantly  through  all  trials.  Not 
a hard  word  or  a harsh  look  ever  escaped  him  in 
her  presence ; he  was  unchangeably  loving  and 
forbearing  with  her  to  the  very  last. 

Such  were  the  positions  of  the  son,  the  mo- 
ther, and  the  friend,  when  the  next  notable  event 
happened  in  the  lives  of  the  three.  On  a dreary 
afternoon,  early  in  the  month  of  November,  Mr. 
Brock  was  disturbed  over  the  composition  of  his 
sermon  by  a visit  from  the  landlord  of  the  vil- 
lage inn. 

After  making  his  introductory  apologies  the 
landlord  stated  the  urgent  business  on  which  he 
. had  come  to  the  rectory  clearly  enough.  A few 
hours  since  a young  man  had  been  brought  to 
the  inn  by  some  farm-laborers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  had  found  him  wandering  about  one 
of  their  master’s  fields,  in  a disordered  state  of 
mind,  which  looked  to  their  eyes  like  downright 
madness.  The  landlord  had  given  the  poor 
creature  shelter  while  he  sent  for  medical  help ; 
and  the  doctor,  on  seeing  him,  had  pronounced 
that  he  was  suffering  from  fever  on  the  brain, 
and  that  his  removal  to  the  nearest  town  at 
which  a hospital  or  a work-house  infirmary  could 
be  found  to  receive  him  would,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, be  fatal  to  his  chances  of  recovery.  After 
hearing  this  expression  of  opinion,  and  after  ob- 
serving for  himself  that  the  stranger’s  only  lug- 
gage consisted  of  a small  carpet-bag  which  had 
been  found  in  the  field  near  him,  the  landlord 
had  set  off  on  the  spot  to  consult  the  rector, 
and  to  ask,  in  this  serious  emergency,  what 
course  he  was  to  take  next. 

Mr.  Brock  was  the  magistrate  as  well  as  the 
clergyman  of  the  district,  and  the  course  to  be 
taken,  in  the  first  instance,  was  to  his  mind 
clear  enough.  He  put  on  his  hat  and  accom- 
panied the  landlord  back  to  the  inn. 

At  the  inn-door  they  were  joined  by  Allan, 
who  had  heard  the  news  through  another  chan- 
nel, and  who  was  waiting  Mr.  Brock’s  arrival 
to  follow  in  the  magistrate’s  train,  and  to  6ee 
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what  the  stranger  was  like.  The  village  sur- 
geon joined  them  at  the  same  moment,  and  the 
four  went  into  the  inn  together. 

They  found  the  landlord’s  son  on  one  side 
and  the  hostler  on  the  other,  holding  the  man 
down  in  his  chair.  Young,  slim,  and  under- 
sized, he  was  strong  enough  at  that  moment  to 
make  it  a matter  of  difficulty  for  the  two  to 
master  him.  His  tawny  complexion,  his  large 
bright  brown  eyes,  his  black  mustaches  and 
beard,  gave  him  something  of  a foreign  look. 
His  dress  was  a little  worn,  but  his  linen  was 
clean.  His  dusky  hands  were  wiry  and  nerv- 
oas,  and  were  lividly  discolored  in  more  places 
than  one  by  the  scars  of  old  wounds.  The  toes 
of  one  of  his  feet,  off  which  he  had  kicked  the 
shoe,  grasped  at  the  chair-rail  through  his  stock- 
ing, with  the  sensitive  muscular  action  which 
is  only  seen  in  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  go  barefoot.  In  the  frenzy  that  now  pos- 
sessed him  it  was  impossible  to  notice,  to  any 
useful  purpose,  more  than  this.  After  a whis- 
pered consultation  with  Mr.  Brock,  the  surgeon 
personally  superintended  the  patient’s  removal 
to  a quiet  bedroom  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
Shortly  afterward  his  clothes  and  his  carpet-bag 
were  sent  down  stairs,  and  were  searched,  on 
the  chance  of  finding  a clew  by  which  to  com- 
municate with  his  friends,  in  the  magistrate’s 
presence. 

The  carpet-bag  contained  nothing  but  a 
change  of  clothing  and  two  books — the  Plays 
of  Sophocles,  in  the  original  Greek,  and  the 
“Faust”  of  Goethe,  in  the  original  German. 
Both  volumes  were  much  worn  by  reading; 
and  on  the  fly-leaf  of  each  were  inscribed  the 
initials  0.  M.  So  much  the  bag  revealed,  and 
no  more. 

The  clothes  which  the  man  wore  when  he 
was  discovered  in  the  field  were  tried  next.  A 
purse  (containing  a sovereign  and  a few  shil- 
lings), a pipe,  a tobacco-pouch,  a handkerchief, 
and  a little  drinking-cup  of  horn,  were  produced 
in  succession.  The  next  object,  and  the  last, 
was  found  crumpled  up  carelessly  in  the  breast- 
pocket of  the  coat.  It  was  a written  testimo- 
nial to  character,  dated  and  signed,  but  without 
any  address.  So  far  as  this  document  could 
tell  it,  the  stranger's  story  was  a sad  one  indeed. 
He  had  apparently  been  employed  for  a short 
time  as  usher  at  a school,  and  had  been  turned 
adrift  in  the  world  at  the  outset  of  his  illness, 
from  the  fear  that  the  fever  might  be  infectious, 
and  that  the  prosperity  of  the  establishment 
might  suffer  accordingly.  Not  the  slightest 
imputation  of  any  misbehavior  in  his  employ- 
ment rested  on  him.  On  the  contrary,  the 
schoolmaster  had  great  pleasure  in  testifying  to 
his  capacity  and  his  character,  and  in  express- 
ing a fervent  hope  that  he  might  (under  Provi- 
dence) succeed  in  recovering  his  health  in  some- 
body else’s  house. 

The  written  testimonial  which  afforded  this 
glimpse  at  the  man’s  story  served  one  purpose 
more — it  connected  him  with  the  initials  on  the 
books,  and  identified  him  to  the  magistrate  and 
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the  landlord  under  the  strangely  uncouth  name 
of  Ozias  Midwinter. 

Mr.  Brock  laid  aside  the  testimonial,  suspect- 
ing that  the  schoolmaster  had  purposely  abstain- 
ed from  writing  his  address  on  it,  with  the  view 
of  escaping  all  responsibility  in  the  event  of  his 
usher’s  death.  In  any  case  it  was  manifestly 
useless,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  think 
of  tracing  the  poor  wretch’s  friends — if  friends 
he  had.  To  the  inn  he  had  been  brought,  and, 
as  a matter  of  common  humanity,  at  the  inn  he 
must  remain  for  the  present.  The  difficulty 
about  expenses,  if  it  came  to  the  worst,  might 
possibly  be  met  by  charitable  contributions  from 
the  neighbors,  or  by  a collection  after  a sermon 
at  church.  Assuring  the* landlord  that  he  would 
consider  this  part  of  the  question,  and  would  let 
him  know  the  result,  Mr.  Brock  quitted  the  inn, 
without  noticing  for  the  moment  that  he  had 
left  Allan  there  behind  him. 

Before  he  had  got  fifty  yards  from  the  house 
his  pupil  overtook  him.  Allan  had  been  most 
uncharacteristically  silent  and  serious  all  through 
the  search  at  the  inn,  but  he  had  now  recovered 
his  usual  high  spirits.  A stranger  would  have 
set  him  down  as  wanting  in  common  feeling. 

“This  is  a sad  business,”  said  the  rector. 

“I  really  don’t  know  what  to  do  for  the  best 
about  that  unfortunate  man.” 

“ You  may  make  your  mind  quite  easy,  Sir,” 
said  young  Armadale,  in  his  offhand  way.  “ I 
settled  it  all  with  the  landlord  a minute  ago.” 

“You!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Brock,  in  the  utmost 
astonishment. 

“I  have  merely  given  a few  simple  direc- 
tions,” pursued  Allan.  “ Our  friend  the  usher 
is  to  have  every  thing  he  requires,  and  is  to  be 
treated  like  a prince  ; and  when  the  doctor  and 
the  landlord  want  their  money  they  are  to  come 
to  mo.” 

“ My  dear  Allan,”  Mr.  Brock  gently  remon- 
strated. “ When  will  you  learn  to  think  before 
you  act  on  those  generous  impulses  of  yours? 
You  are  spending  more  money  already  on  your 
yacht-building  than  you  can  afford — ” 

“ Only  think ! we  laid  the  first  planks  of  the 
deck  the  day  before  yesterday,”  said  Allan,  fly- 
ing off  to  the  new  subject  in  his  usual  bird-wit- 
ted  way.  “There’s  just  enough  of  it  done  to 
walk  on,  if  you  don’t  feel  giddy.  I’ll  help  you 
up  the  ladder,  Mr.  Brock,  if  you’ll  only  come 
and  try.” 

“Listen  to  me,”  persisted  the  lector;  “I’m 
not  talking  about  the  yacht  now.  That  is  to 
say,  I am  only  referring  to  the  yacht  as  an  illus- 
tration— ” 

“And  a very  pretty  illustration  too,”  re- 
marked the  incorrigible  Allan.  “Find  me  a 
smarter  little  vessel  of  her  size  in  all  England 
and  I’ll  give  up  yacht -building  to-morrow. 
Whereabouts  were  we  in  our  conversation,  Sir? 

I’m  rather  afraid  we  have  lost  ourselves  some- 
how.” 

“Iam  rather  afraid  one  of  us  is  in  the  habit 
of  losing  himself  every  time  he  opens  his  lips.” 
retorted  Mr.  Brock.  “ Come,  come,  Allan,  this 
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is  serious.  You  have  been  rendering  yourself 
liable  for  expenses  which  you  may  not  be  able 
to  pay.  Mind,  I am  far  from  blaming  you  for 
your  kind  feeling  toward  this  poor  friendless 
man — ” 

44  Don’t  be  low-spirited  about  him,  Sir.  He’ll 
get  over  it — he’ll  be  all  right  again  in  a week  or 
so.  A capital  fellow,  I have  not  the  least  doubt ! ” 
continued  Allan,  whose  habit  it  was  to  believe 
in  every  body  and  to  despair  of  nothing.  “ Sup- 
pose you  ask  him  to  dinner  when  he  gets  well, 
Mr.  Brock  ? I should  like  to  find  out  (when  we 
are  all  three  snug  and  friendly  together  over  our 
wine,  you  know)  how  he  came  by  that  extraor- 
dinary name  of  his.  Ozias  Midwinter ! Upon 
my  life,  his  father  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self.” 

44  Will  you  answer  me  one  question  before  I 
go  in?”  said  the  rector,  stopping  in  despair  at 
his  own  gate.  44  This  man’s  bill  for  lodging  and 
medical  attendance  may  mount  to  twenty  or 
thirty  pounds  before  he  gets  well  again,  if  he 
ever  does  get  well.  How  are  you  to  pay  it  ?” 

44  What’s  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer says  when  he  finds  himself  in  a mess  with 
his  accounts,  and  doesn’t  see  his  way  out  again  ?” 
asked  Allan.  “He  always  tells  his  honorable 
friend  he’s  quite  willing  to  leave  a something  or 
other — ” 

44  A margin  ?”  suggested  Mr.  Brock. 

44  That’s  it,”  said  Allan.  44  I’m  like  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  I’m  quite  willing  to 
leave  a margin.  The  yacht  (bless  her  heart !) 
doesn’t  eat  up  every  thing.  If  I’m  short  by  a 
pound  or  two,  don’t  be  afraid,  Sir.  There’s  no 
pride  about  me.  I’ll  go  round  with  the  hat,  and 
get  the  balance  in  the  neighborhood.  Deuce 
take  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ! I wish 
they  could  all  three  get  rid  of  themselves  like 
the  Bedouin  brothers  at  the  show.  Don’t  you 
remember  the  Bedouin  brothers,  Mr.  Brock? 
4 Ali  will  take  a lighted  torch,  and  jump  down 
the  throat  of  his  brother  Muli — Muli  will  take 
a lighted  torch,  and  jump  down  the  throat  of 
his  brother  Hassan — and  Hassan,  taking  a third 
lighted  torch,  will  conclude  the  performances  by 
jumping  down  his  own  throat,  and  leaving  the 
spectators  in  total  darkness.’  Wonderfully  good 
that — what  I call  real  wit,  with  a fine  strong  fla- 
vor about  it.  Wait  a minute ! Where  are  we  ? 
We  have  lost  ourselves  again.  Oh,  I remem- 
ber— money.  What  I can’t  beat  into  my  thick 
head,”  concluded  Allan,  quite  unconscious  that 
he  was  preaching  socialist  doctrines  to  a clergy- 
man, 44  is  the  meaning  of  the  fuss  that’s  made 
about  giving  money  away.  Why  can’t  the  peo- 
ple who  have  got  money  to  spare  give  it  to  the 
people  who  haven’t  got  money  to  spare,  and 
make  things  pleasant  and  comfortable  all  the 
world  over  in  that  way  ? You’re  always  telling 
me  to  cultivate  ideas,  Mr.  Brock.  There’s  an 
idea,  and,  upon  my  life,  I don’t  think  it's  a bad 
one.” 

Mr.  Brock  gave  his  pupil  a good-humored 
poke  with  the  end  of  his  stick.  44  Go  back  to 
your  yacht,”  he  said.  “All  the  little  discre- 


tion you  have  got  in  that  flighty  head  of  yours 
is  left  on  board  in  your  tool-chest.  How  that 
lad  will  end,”  pursued  the  rector  when  he  was 
left  by  himself, 44  is  more  than  any  human  being 
can  say.  I almost  wish  I had  never  taken  the 
responsibility  of  him  on  my  shoulders.” 

Three  weeks  passed  before  the  stranger  with 
the  uncouth  name  was  pronounced  to  be  at  last 
on  the  way  to  recovery.  During  this  period 
Allan  had  made  regular  inquiries  at  the  inn, 
and  as  soon  as  the  sick  man  was  allowed  to  see 
visitors  Allan  was  the  first  who  appeared  at  his 
bedside.  So  far  Mr.  Brock’s  pupil  had  shown 
no  more  than  a natural  interest  in  one  of  the 
few  romantic  circumstances  which  had  varied 
the  monotony  of  the  village  life : he  had  com- 
mitted no  imprudence,  and  he  had  exposed  him- 
self to  no  blame.  But  as  the  days  passed  young 
Armadale’s  visits  to  the  inn  began  to  lengthen 
considerably,  and  the  surgeon  (a  cautious  elder- 
ly man)  gave  the  rector  a private  hint  to  bestir 
himself.  Mr.  Brock  acted  on  the  hint  imme- 
diately, and  discovered  that  Allan  had  followed 
his  usual  impulses  in  his  usual  headlong  way. 
He  had  taken  a violent  fancy  to  the  castaway 
usher ; and  had  invited  Ozias  Midwinter  to  re- 
side permanently  in  the  neighborhood,  in  the 
new  and  interesting  character  of  his  bosom 
friend. 

Before  Mr.  Brock  could  make  up  his  mind 
how  to  act  in  this  emergency  he  received  a note 
from  Allan’s  mother,  begging  him  to  use  his 
privilege  as  an  old  friend,  and  to  pay  her  a visit 
in  her  room.  He  found  Mrs.  Armadale  suffer- 
ing under  violent  nervous  agitation,  caused  en- 
tirely by  a recent  interview  with  her  son.  Al- 
lan had  been  sitting  with  her  all  the  morning, 
and  had  talked  of  nothing  but  his  new  friend. 
The  man  with  the  horrible  name  (as  poor  Mrs. 
Armadale  described  him)  had  questioned  Allan 
in  a singularly  inquisitive  manner  on  the  sub- 
ject of  himself  and  his  family,  but  had  kept  his 
own  personal  history  entirely  in  the  dark.  At 
some  former  period  of  his  life  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  the  sea  and  to  sailing.  Allan  had, 
unfortunately,  found  this  out,  and  a bond  of  un- 
ion betw'een  them  was  formed  on  the  spot.  With 
a merciless  distrust  of  the  stranger — simply  be- 
cause he  was  a stranger — which  appeared  rather 
unreasonable  to  Mr.  Brock,  Mrs.  Armadale  be- 
sought the  rector  to  go  to  the  inn  without  a mo- 
ment’s loss  of  time,  and  never  to  rest  until  he 
had  made  the  man  give  a proper  account  of 
himself.  44  Find  out  every  thing  about  his  fa- 
ther and  mother!”  she  said,  in  her  vehement, 
female  way.  44  Make  sure  before  you  leave  him 
that  he  is  not  a vagabond  roaming  the  country 
under  an  assumed  name.” 

44  My  dear  lady,”  remonstrated  the  rector, 
obediently  taking  his  hat,  “whatever  else  we 
may  doubt,  I really  think  we  may  feel  sure 
about  the  man’s  name!  It  is  so  remarkably 
ugly  that  it  must  be  genuine.  No  sane  human 
being  would  assume  such  a name  as  Ozias  Mid- 
winter.” 

44  You  may  be  quite  right,  and  I may  be  quite 
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wrong;  but  pray  go  and  Bee  him,”  persisted 
Mrs.  Armadale.  “Go,  and  don’t  spare  him, 
Mr.  Brock.  How  do  we  know  that  this  illness 
of  his  may  not  have  been  put  on  for  a purpose?” 

It  was  useless  to  reason  with  her.  The  whole 
College  of  Physicians  might  have  certified  to  the 
man’s  illness,  and,  in  her  present  frame  of  mind, 
Mrs.  Armadale  would  have  disbelieved  the  Col- 
lege, one  and  all,  from  the  president  downward. 
Mr.  Brock  took  the  wise  way  out  of  the  difficul- 
ty— he  said  no  more,  and  he  set  off  for  the  inn 
immediately. 

Ozias  Midwinter,  recovering  from  brain -fe- 
ver, was  a startling  object  to  contemplate  on  a 
first  view  of  him.  His  shaven  head,  tied  up 
roughly  in  an  old  yellow  silk  handkerchief ; his 
tawny,  haggard  cheeks;  his  bright  brown  eyes, 
preternatural ly  large  and  wild ; his  tangled  black 
beard ; his  long,  supple,  sinewy  fingers,  wasted 
by  suffering  till  they  looked  like  claws — all  tend- 
ed to  discompose  the  rector  at  the  outset  of  the 
interview.  When  the  first  feeling  of  surprise 
had  worn  off  the  impression  that  followed  it  was 
not  an  agreeable  one.  Mr.  Brock  could  not  con- 
ceal from  himself  that  the  stranger’s  manner  was 
against  him.  The  general  opinion  has  settled 
that  if  a man  is  honest  he  is  bound  to  assert  it 
by  looking  straight  at  his  fellow-creatures  when 
he  speaks  to  them.  If  this  roan  was  honest  his 
eyes  showed  a singular  perversity  in  looking 
away  and  denying  it.  Possibly  they  were  af- 
fected in  some  degree  by  a nervous  restlessness 
in  his  organization,  which  appeared  to  pervade 
every  fibre  in  his  lean,  lithe  body.  The  rector’s 
healthy  Anglo-Saxon  flesh  crept  responsively  at 
every  casual  movement  of  the  usher's  supple 
brown  fingers,  and  every  passing  distortion  of 
the  usher’s  haggard,  yellow  face.  “ God  for- 
give me !”  thought  Mr.  Brock,  with  his  mind 
running  on  Allan  and  Allan’s  mother,  “I  wish 
I could  sec  my  way  to  turning  Ozias  Midwinter 
adrift  in  the  world  again !” 

The  conversation  which  ensued  between  the 
two  was  a very  guarded  one.  Mr.  Brock  felt 
his  way  gently,  and  found  himself,  try  where  he 
might,  always  kept  politely,  more  or  less,  in  the 
dark.  From  first  to  last  the  man's  real  charac- 
ter shrank  back  with  a savage  shyness  from  the 
rector’s  touch.  He  started  by  an  assertion  which 
it  was  impossible  to  look  at  him  and  believe — 
he  declared  that  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age. 
All  he  could  be  persuaded  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  the  school  was,  that  the  bare  recollection  of 
it  was  horrible  to  him.  He  had  only  filled  the 
usher’s  situation  for  ton  days  when  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  his  illness  caused  his  dismissal. 
How  ho  had  reached  the  field  in  which  he  had 
been  found  was  more  than  he  eould  say.  He 
remembered  traveling  a long  distance  by  rail- 
way, with  a purpose  (if  he  had  a purpose)  which 
it  was  now  impossible  to  recall,  and  then  wan- 
dering coastward  on  foot  all  through  the  day, 
or  all  through  the  night — he  was  not  6ure  which. 
The  sea  kept  running  in  his  mind  when  his  i 
mind  began  to  give  way.  He  had  been  employed 
on  the  sea  as  a lad.  He  had  left  it,  and  had  ! 


filled  a situation  at  a bookseller’s  in  a country 
town.  He  had  left  the  bookseller’s  and  had 
tried  the  school.  Now  the  school  had  turned 
him  out  he  must  try  something  else.  It  mat- 
tered little  what  he  tried — failure  (for  which  no- 
body was  ever  to  blame  but  himself)  was  sure 
to  be  the  end  of  it  sooner  or  later.  Friends  to 
assist  him,  he  had  none  to  apply  to ; and  as  for 
relations,  he  wished  to  be  excused  from  speak- 
ing of  them.  For  all  he  knew  they  might  be 
dead,  and  for  all  they  knew  he  might  be  dead. 
That  was  a melancholy  acknowledgment  to  make 
at  his  time  of  life,  there  was  no  denying  it.  It 
might  tell  against  him  in  the  opinions  of  others; 
and  it  did  tell  against  him,  no  doubt,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  gentleman  who  was  talking  to  him  at 
that  moment. 

These  strange  answers  were  given  in  a tone 
and  manner  far  removed  from  bitterness  on  the 
one  side,  or  from  indifference  on  the  other.  Ozi- 
as Midwinter  at  twenty  spoke  of  his  life  as  Ozi- 
as Midwinter  at  seventy  might  have  spoken, 
with  a long  weariness  of  years  on  him  which  he 
had  learned  to  bear  patiently/ 

Two  circumstances  pleaded  strongly  against 
the  distrust  with  which,  in  sheer  perplexity  of 
mind,  Mr.  Brock  blindly  regarded  him.  He  had 
written  to  a savings-bank  in  a distant  part  of 
England,  had  drawn  his  money,  and  had  paid 
the  doctor  and  the  landlord.  A man  of  vulgar 
mind,  after  acting  in  this  manner,  would  have 
treated  his  obligations  lightly  when  he  had  set- 
tled his  bills.  Ozias  Midwinter  spoke  of  his 
obligations — and  especially  of  his  obligation  to 
Allan — with  a fervor  of  thankfulness  which  it 
was  not  surprising  only,  but  absolutely  painful 
to  witness.  He  showed  a horrible  sincerity  of 
astonishment  at  having  been  treated  with  com- 
mon Christian  kindness  in  a Christian  land.  He 
spoke  of  Allan’s  having  become  answerable  for 
all  the  expenses  of  sheltering,  nursing,  and  cur- 
ing him,  with  a savage  rapture  of  gratitude  and 
surprise,  which  burst  out  of  him  like  a flash  of 
lightning.  “ So  help  me  God !”  cried  the  cast- 
away usher,  “ I never  met  with  the  like  of  him ; 
I never  heard  of  the  like  of  him  before !”  In 
the  next  instant  the  one  glimpse  of  light  which 
the  man  had  let  in  on  his  own  passionate  na- 
ture was  quenched  again  in  darkness.  His  wan- 
dering eyes,  returning  to  their  old  trick,  looked 
uneasily  away  from  Mr.  Brock ; and  his  voice 
dropped  back  once  more  into  its  unnatural  steadi- 
ness and  quietness  of  tone.  “I  beg  your  par- 
don, Sir,”  he  said.  “ I have  been  used  to  be 
hunted,  and  cheated,  and  starved.  Every  thing 
else  comes  strange  to  me.”  Half-attracted  by 
the  man,  half-repelled  by  him,  Mr.  Brock,  on  ris- 
ing to  take  leave,  impulsively  offered  his  hand, 
and  then,  with  a sudden  misgiving,  confusedly 
drew  it  back  again.  “ You  meant  that  kindly, 
Sir,”  said  Ozias  Midwinter,  with  his  own  hands 
crossed  resolutely  behind  him.  “I  don’t  com- 
plain of  your  thinking  better  of  it.  A man  who 
j can’t  give  a proper  account  of  himself  is  not  a 
| man  for  a gentleman  in  your  position  to  take  by 
! the  hand.” 
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Mr.  Brock  left  the  inn  thoroughly  puzzled. 
Before  returning  to  Mrs.  Armadale  he  sent  for 
her  son.  The  chances  were  that  the  guard  had 
been  off  the  Btranger’s  tongue  when  he  spoke  to 
Allan  ; and  with  Allan’s  frankness,  there  was  no 
fear  of  his  concealing  any  thing  that  had  passed 
between  them  from  the  rector’s  knowledge. 

Here,  again,  Mr.  Brock’s  diplomacy  achieved 
no  useful  results.  Once  started  on  the  subject 
of  Ozias  Midwinter,  Allan  rattled  on  about  his 
new  friend  in  his  usual  easy,  light-hearted  way. 
But  he  had  really  nothing  of  importance  to  tell 
— for  nothing  of  importance  had  been  revealed 
to  him.  They  had  talked  about  boat-building 
and  sailing  by  the  hour  together;  and  Allan 
had  got  some  valuable  hints.  They  had  dis- 
cussed (with  diagrams  to  assist  them,  and  with 
more  valuable  hints  for  Allan)  the  serious  im- 
pending question  of  the  launch  of  the  yacht. 
On  other  occasions  they  had  diverged  to  other 
subjects— to  more  of  them  than  Allan  could  re- 
member on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Had  Mid- 
winter said  nothing  about  his  relations  in  the 
flow  of  all  this  friendly  talk  ? Nothing,  except 
that  they  had  not  behaved  well  to  him — hang 
his  relations!  Was  he  at  all  sensitive  on  the 
subject  of  his  own  odd  name  ? Not  the  least  in 
the  world ; he  had  set  the  example,  like  a sens- 
ible fellow,  of  laughing  at  it  himself:  deuce 
take  his  name,  it  did  very  well  when  you  were 
used  to  it.  What  ha4  Allan  seen  in  him  to 
take  such  a fancy  to?  Allan  had  seen  in  him 
what  he  didn’t  see  in  people  in  general.  lie 
wasn’t  like  all  the  other  fellow's  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. All  the  other  fellows  were  cut  out 
on  the  same  pattern.  Every  man  of  them  was 
equally  healthy,  muscular,  loud,  hard-headed, 
clean-skinncd,  and  rough ; every  man  of  them 
drank  the  same  draughts  of  beer,  smoked  the 
same  short  pipes  all  day  long,  rode  the  best 
horse,  shot  over  the  best  dog,  and  put  the  best 
bottle  of  wine  in  England  on  his  table  at  night ; 
every  man  of  them  sponged  himself  every  morn- 
ing in  the  same  6ort  of  tub  of  cold  water,  and 
bragged  about  it  in  frosty  w-eather  in  the  same 
sort  of  way ; every  man  of  them  thought  getting 
into  debt  a capital  joke,  and  betting  on  horse- 
races one  of  the  most  meritorious  actions  that  a 
human  being  can  perform.  They  were  no  doubt 
excellent  fellows  in  their  way ; but  the  worst  of 
them  was,  they  were  all  exactly  alike.  It  was 
a perfect  godsend  to  meet  with  a man  like  Mid- 
winter— a man  who  was  not  cut  out  on  the  regu- 
lar local  pattern,  and  whose  way  in  the  world 
had  the  one  great  merit  (in  those  parts)  of  being 
a way  of  his  own. 

Leaving  all  remonstrances  for  a fitter  oppor- 
tunity the  rector  went  back  to  Mrs.  Armadale. 
He  could  not  disguise  from  himself  that  Allan’s 
mother  was  the  person  really  answerable  for 
Allan’s  present  indiscretion.  If  the  lad  had 
seen  a little  less  of  the  small  gentry  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  a little  more  of  the  great  outside 
world  at  home  and  abroad,  the  pleasure  of  cul- 
tivating Ozias  Midwinter’s  society  might  have 
had  fewer  attractions  for  him. 


Conscious  of  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  his 
visit  to  the  inn,  Mr.  Brock  felt  some  anxiety 
about  the  reception  of  his  report  when  he  found 
himself  once  more  in  Mrs.  Armadale’s  presence. 
His  forebodings  w'ere  soon  realized.  Try  as  he 
might  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Mrs.  Armadale 
seized  on  the  one  suspicious  fact  of  the  usher’s 
silence  about  himself,  as  justifying  the  strongest 
measures  that  could  be  taken  to  separate  him 
from  her  son.  If  the  rector  refused  to  inter- 
fere, she  declared  her  intention  of  writing  to 
Ozias  Midwinter  with  her  own  hand.  Remon- 
strance irritated  her  to  such  a pitch  that  she  as- 
tounded Mr.  Brock  by  reverting  to  the  forbidden 
subject  of  five  years  since,  and  referring  him  to 
the  conversation  w'hich  had  passed  between  them 
when  the  advertisement  had  been  discovered  in 
the  newspaper.  She  passionately  declared  that 
the  vagabond  Armadale  of  that  advertisement, 
and  the  vagabond  Midwinter  at  the  village  inn, 
might,  for  all  she  knew  to  the  contrary,  be  one 
and  the  same.  The  rector  vainly  reiterated  his 
conviction  that  the  name  was  the  very  last  in  the 
world  that  any  man  (and  a young  man  especial- 
ly) would  be  likely  to  assume.  Nothing  quieted 
Mrs.  Annadale  but  absolute  submission  to  her 
will.  Dreading  the  consequences  if  he  still  re- 
sisted her  in  her  feeble  state  of  health,  and  fore- 
boding a serious  disagreement  between  the  mo- 
ther and  son,  if  the  mother  interfered,  Mr. 
Brock  undertook  to  see  Midwinter  again,  and  to 
tell  him  plainly  that  he  must  give  a 'proper  ac- 
count of  himself,  or  that  his  intimacy  with  Al- 
lan must  cease.  The  two  concessions  which  he 
exacted  from  Mrs.  Armadale  in  return,  were, 
that  she  should  wait  patiently  until  the  doctor 
reported  the  man  fit  to  travel,  and  that  she 
should  be  careful  in  the  interval  not  to  mention 
the  matter  in  any  way  to  her  son. 

In  a week’s  time  Midwinter  was  able  to  drive 
out  (with  Allan  for  his  coachman)  in  the  pony- 
chaise  belonging  to  the  inn ; and  in  ten  days 
the  doctor  privately  reported  him  as  fit  to  travel. 
Toward  the  close  of  that  tenth  day  Mr.  Brock 
met  Allan  and  his  new  friend  enjoying  the  last 
gleams  of  w'intry  sunshine  in  one  of  the  inland 
lanes.  He  waited  until  the  two  had  separated, 
and  then  followed  the  usher  on  his  way  back  to 
the  inn. 

The  rector’s  resolution  to  speak  pitilessly  to 
the  purpose  was  in  some  danger  of  failing  him, 
as  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  friendless 
man,  and  saw  how  feebly  he  still  walked,  how 
loosely  his  worn  coat  hung  about  him,  and  how 
heavily  he  leaned  on  his  cheap  clumsy  stick. 
Humanely  reluctant  to  say  the  decisive  words 
too  precipitately,  Mr.  Brock  tried  him  first  with 
a little  compliment  on  the  range  of  his  reading, 
as  shown  by  the  volume  of  Sophocles  and  the 
volume  of  Goethe  which  had  been  found  in  his 
bag,  and  asked  how  long  ho  had  been  acquaint- 
ed with  German  and  Greek.  The  quick  ear  of 
Midwinter  detected  something  wrong  in  the  tone 
of  Mr.  Brock’s  voice.  Ho  turned  in  the  dark 
ening  twilight  and  looked  suddenly  and  suspi- 
ciously in  the  rector’s  face. 
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“You  have  something  to  say  to  me,”  he  an- 
swered ; “and  it  is  not  what  you  are  saying 
now.” 

There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  accept  the 
challenge.  Very  delicately,  with  many  prepara- 
tory words,  to  which  the  other  listened  in  un- 
broken silence,  Mr.  Brock  came  little  by  little 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  point.  Long  before 
he  had  really  reached  it — long  before  a man  of 
no  more  than  ordinary  sensibility  would  have 
felt  what  was  coming — Ozias  Midwinter  stood 
still  in  the  lane,  and  told  the  rector  than  he 
need  say  no  more. 

“I  understand  you,  Sir,”  said  the  usher. 
“Mr.  Armadale  has  an  ascertained  position  in 
the  world ; Mr.  Armadale  has  nothing  to  con- 
ceal, and  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  I agree 
with  you  that  I am  not  a fit  companion  for  him. 
The  best  return  I can  make  for  his  kindness  is 
to  presume  on  it  no  longer.  You  may  depend 
on  my  leaving  this  place  to-morrow  morning.” 

He  spoke  no  word  more ; he  would  hear  no 
word  more.  With  a self-control  which,  at  his 
years  and  with  his  temperament,  was  nothing 
less  than  marvelous,  he  civilly  took  off  his  hat, 
bowed,  and  returned  to  the  inn  by  himself. 

Mr.  Brock  slept  badly  that  night.  The  issue 
of  the  interview  in  the  lane  had  made  the  prob- 
lem of  Ozias  Midwinter  a harder  problem  to 
solve  than  ever. 

Early  the  next  morning  a letter  was  brought 
to  the  rector  from  the  inn,  and  the  messenger 
announced  that  the  strange  gentleman  had  taken 
his  departure.  The  letter  inclosed  an  open  note 
addressed  to  Allan,  and  requested  Allan's  tutor 
(after  first  reading  it  himself)  to  forward  it  or 
not  at  his  own  sole  discretion.  The  note  was  a 
startlingly  short  one:  it  began  and  ended  in  a 
dozen  words:  “Don’t  blame  Mr.  Brock;  Mr. 
Brock  is  right.  Thank  you,  and  good-bv. 
O.  M.” 

The  rector  forwarded  the  note  to  its  proper 
destination,  as  a matter  of  course ; and  sent  a 
few  lines  to  Mrs.  Armadale  at  the  same  time,  to 
quiet  her  anxiety  by  the  news  of  the  usher’s  de- 
parture. This  done,  he  waited  the  visit  from 
his  pupil,  which  would  probably  follow  the  de- 
livery of  the  note,  in  no  very  tranquil  frame  of 
mind.  There  might  or  might  not  be  some  deep 
motive  at  the  bottom  of  Midwinter’s  conduct; 
but,  thus  far,  it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  he 
had  behaved  in  such  a manner  as  to  rebuke  the 
rector’s  distrust  and  to  justify  Allan's  good 
opinion  of  him. 

The  morning  wore  on,  and  young  Armadale 
never  appeared.  After  looking  for  him  vainly 
in  the  yard  where  the  yacht  was  building,  Mr. 
Brock  went  to  Mrs.  Armadale’s  house,  and  there 
heard  news  from  the  servant  which  turned  his 
steps  in  the  direction  of  the  inn.  The  landlord 
at  once  acknowledged  the  truth — young  Mr. 
Armadale  had  come  there  with  an  open  letter  in 
his  hand,  and  had  insisted  on  being  informed  of 
the  road  which  his  friend  had  taken.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  landlord’s  experience  of  him 
the  young  gentleman  was  out  of  temper;  and 


the  girl  who  waited  on  the  customers  had  stupid- 
ly mentioned  a circumstance  which  had  added 
fuel  to  the  fire.  She  had  acknowledged  having 
heard  Mr.  Midwinter  lock  himself  into  his  room 
overnight,  and  burst  into  a violent  fit  of  ciying. 
That  trifling  particular  had  set  Mr.  Armadale’s 
face  all  of  a flame ; he  had  shouted  and  sworn ; 
he  had  rushed  into  the  stables ; had  forced  the 
hostler  to  saddle  him  a horse,  and  had  set  off  at 
full  gallop  on  the  road  that  Ozias  Midwinter 
had  taken  before  him. 

After  cautioning  the  landlord  to  keep  Allan’s 
conduct  a secret,  if  any  of  Mrs.  Armadale’s 
servants  came  that  morning  to  the  inn,  Mr. 
Brock  went  home  again,  and  waited  anxiously 
to  see  what  the  day  would  bring  forth. 

To  his  infinite  relief  his  pupil  appeared  at 
the  rectory  late  in  the  afternoon.  Allan  looked 
and  spoke  with  a dogged  determination  which 
was  quite  new  in  his  old  friend’s  experience  ©f 
him.  Without  waiting  to  be  questioned  he 
told  his  story  in  his  usual  straightforward  way. 
He  had  overtaken  Midwinter  on  the  road,  and 
after  trying  vainly,  first  to  induce  him  to  re- 
turn, then  to  find  out  where  he  was  going  to, 
had  threatened  to  keep  company  with  him  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  had  so  extorted  the  con- 
fession that  he  was  going  to  try  his  luck  in  Lon- 
don. Having  gained  this  point  Allan  had  asked 
next  for  his  friend’s  address  in  London:  had 
been  entreated  by  the  other  not  to  press  his  re- 
quest; had  pressed  it,  nevertheless,  with  all  his 
might,  and  had  got  the  address  at  last,  by  mak- 
ing an  appeal  to  Midw inter’s  gratitude,  for  which 
(feeling  heartily  ashamed  of  himself)  he  had 
afterward  asked  Midwinter’s  pardon.  “I  like 
the  poor  fellow,  and  I won’t  give  him  up,”  con- 
cluded Allan,  bringing  his  clenched  fist  down 
with  a thump  on  tho  rectory  table.  “Don't  be 
afraid  of  my  vexing  my  mother;  I’ll  leave  you 
to  speak  to  her,  Mr.  Brock,  at  your  own  time 
and  in  your  own  way;  and  I'll  just  say  this 
much  more  by  way  of  bringing  the  thing  to  an 
end.  Here  is  the  address  safe  in  my  pocket- 
book,  and  here  am  I,  standing  firm,  for  once,  on 
a resolution  of  my  own.  I’ll  give  you  and  my 
mother  time  to  reconsider  this ; and  when  the 
time  is  np,  if  my  friend  Midwinter  doesn’t  come 
to  me,  I’ll  go  to  my  friend  Midwinter!” 

So  the  matter  rested  for  the  present;  and 
such  was  the  result  of  turning  the  castaway 
usher  adrift  in  the  world  again. 

A month  passed,  and  brought  in  the  new  year 
— *51.  Overleaping  that  short  lapse  of  time, 
Mr.  Brock  paused,  with  a heavy  heart,  at  the 
next  event;  to  his  mind  the  one  mournful,  the 
one  memorable  event  of  the  series — Mrs.  Arma- 
dale’s death. 

The  first  warning  of  the  affliction  that  was 
near  at  hand  had  followed  close  on  the  usher’s 
departure  in  December,  and  had  arisen  out  of  a 
circumstance  which  dwelt  painfully  on  the  rec- 
tor’s memory  from  that  time  forth. 

But  three  days  after  Midwinter  had  left  for 
London  Mr.  Brock  was  accosted  in  the  village 
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by  a neatly-dressed  woman,  wearing  a gown  and 
bonnet  of  black  silk  and  a red  Paisley  shawl, 
who  was  a total  stranger  to  him,  and  who  in- 
quired the  way  to  Mrs.  Armadale’s  house.  She 
put  the  question  without  raising  the  thick  black 
veil  that  hung  over  her  face.  Mr.  Brock,  in 
giving  her  the  necessary  directions,  observed 
that  she  was  a remarkably  elegant  and  graceful 
woman,  and  looked  after  her  as  she  bowed  and 
left  him,  wondering  who  Mrs.  Armadale’s  visit- 
or could  possibly  be. 

A quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  lady,  still  veil- 
ed as  before,  passed  Mr.  Brock  again  close  to 
the  inn.  She  entered  the  house  and  spoke  to 
the  landlady.  Seeing  the  landlord  shortly  aft- 
erward hurrying  round  to  the  stables,  Mr.  Brock 
asked  him  if  the  lady  was  going  away.  Yes ; 
she  had  come  from  the  railway  in  the  omnibus, 
but  she  was  going  back  again  more  creditably 
in  a carriage  of  her  own  hiring,  supplied  by  the 
inn. 

The  rector  proceeded  on  his  walk,  rather  sur- 
prised to  find  his  thoughts  running  inquisitively 
on  a woman  who  was  a stranger  to  him.  When 
he  got  home  again  he  found  the  village  surgeon 
waiting  his  return,  with  an  urgent  message  from 
Allan’s  mother.  About  an  hour  since  the  sur- 
geon had  been  sent  for  in  great  haste  to  see  Mrs. 
Armadale.  He  had  found  her  suffering  from 
an  alarming  nervous  attack,  brought  on  (as  the 
servants  suspected)  by  an  unexpected,  and,  pos- 
sibly, an  unwelcome  visitor,  who  had  called  that 
morning.  The  surgeon  had  done  all  that  was 
needful,  and  had  no  apprehension  of  any  dan- 
gerous results.  Finding  his  patient  eagerly  de- 
sirous, on  recovering  herself,  to  see  Mr.  Brock 
immediately,  he  had  thought  it  important  to 
humor  her,  and  had  readily  undertaken  to  call 
at  the  rectory  with  a message  to  that  effect. 

Looking  at  Mrs.  Armadale  with  a far  deeper 
interest  in  her  than  the  surgeon’s  interest,  Mr. 
Brock  saw  enough  in  her  face,  when  it  turned 
toward  him  on  his  entering  the  room,  to  justify 
instant  and  serious  alarm.  She  allowed  him  no 
opportunity  of  soothing  her;  she  heeded  none 
of  his  inquiries.  Answers  to  certain  questions 
of  her  own  were  what  she  wanted,  and  what  she 
was  determined  to  have : — Had  Mr.  Brock  seen 
the  woman  who  had  presumed  to  visit  her  that 
morning?  Yes.  Had  Allan  seen  her?  No: 
Allan  had  been  at  work  since  breakfast,  and 
was  at  work  still,  in  his  yard  by  the  water-side. 
vThis  latter  reply  appeared  to  quiet  Mrs.  Arma- 
dale for  the  moment : she  put  her  next  ques- 
tion— the  most  extraordinary  question  of  the 
three — more  composedly.  Did  the  rector  think 
Allan  would  object  to  leaving  his  vessel  for  the 
present,  and  to  accompanying  his  mother  on  a 
journey  to  look  out  for  a new  house  in  some 
other  part  of  England?  In  the  greatest  amaze- 
ment Mr.  Brock  asked  what  reason  there  could 
possibly  be  for  leaving  her  present  residence. 
Mrs.  Armadale’s  reason,  when  she  gave  it,  only 
added  to  his  surprise.  The  woman’s  first  visit 
might  be  followed  by  a second  ; and  rather  than 
see  her  again,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  Allan’s 


seeing  her  and  speaking  to  her,  Mrs.  Armadale 
would  leave  England  if  necessary,  and  end  her 
days  in  a foreign  land.  Taking  counsel  of  his 
experience  as  a magistrate,  Mr.  Brock  inquired 
if  the  woman  had  come  to  ask  for  money.  Yes : 
respectably  as  she  was  dressed,  she  had  described 
herself  ns  being  “in  distress;”  had  asked  for 
money,  and  had  got  it — but  the  money  was  of 
no  importance;  the  one  thing  needful  was  to  I 
get  away  before  the  woman  came  again.  More 
and  more  surprised,  Mr.  Brock  ventured  on  an- 
other question.  Was  it  long  since  Mrs.  Arma- 
dale and  her  visitor  had  last  met?  Yes;  as 
long  as  all  Allan’s  lifetime — as  long  as  one-and- 
twenty  years. 

At  that  reply  the  rector  shifted  his  ground, 
and  took  counsel  next  of  his  experience  as  a 
friend. 

“Is  this  person,”  he  asked,  “connected  in 
any  way  with  the  painful  remembrances  of  your 
early  life?” 

“Yes,  with  the  painful  remembrance  of  the 
time  when  I was  married,”  said  Mrs.  Armadale. 
“She  was  associated,  as  a mere  child,  with  a 
circumstance  which  I must  think  of  with  shame 
and  sorrow  to  my  dying  day.” 

Mr.  Brock  noticed  the  altered  tone  in  which 
his  old  friend  spoke,  and  the  unwillingness  with 
which  she  gave  her  answer. 

“Can  you  tell  me  more  about  her  without 
referring  to  yourself?”  he  went  on.  “I  am 
sure  I can  protect  you,  if  you  will  only  help  me 
a little.  Her  name,  for  instance  ; you  can  tell 
me  her  name?” 

Mrs.  Armadale  shook  her  head.  “ The  name 
I knew  her  by,”  she  said,  “ would  be  of  no  use 
to  you.  She  has  been  married  since  then ; she 
told  me  so  herself.” 

“ And  without  telling  you  her  married  name  ?’’ 

“ She  refused  to  tell  it." 

“ Do  you  know  any  thing  of  her  friends?" 

“Only  of  her  friends  when  she  was  a child. 
They  called  themselves  her  uncle  and  aunt. 
They  were  low  people,  and  they  deserted  her  at 
the  school  on  my  father’s  estate.  We  never 
heard  any  more  of  them.” 

“Did  she  remain  under  your  father’s  care?” 

“She  remained  under  my  care — that  is  to 
say,  she  traveled  with  us.  We  were  leaving 
England  just  at  that  time  for  Madeira.  I had 
my  fathers  leave  to  take  her  with  me,  and  to 
train  the  wretch  to  be  my  maid — " 

At  those  words  Mrs.  Armadale  stopped  con- 
fusedly. Mr.  Brock  tried  gently  to  lead  her  on. 
It  was  useless ; she  started  up  in  violent  agita- 
tion, and  walked  excitedly  backward  and  for- 
ward in  the  room. 

“ Don’t  ask  me  any  more !”  she  cried  out,  in 
loud,  angry  tones.  “I  parted  with  her  when 
she  was  a girl  of  twelve  years  old.  I never  saw 
her  again,  I never  heard  of  her  again,  from  that 
lime  to  this.  I don’t  know  how  she  has  discov- 
ered me,  after  all  the  years  that  have  passed ; 
I only  know  that  she  has  discovered  me.  She 
will  find  her  way  to  Allan  next ; she  will  poison 
i my  son’s  mind  Against  me.  Help  me  to  get 
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away  from  her!  help  me  to  take  Allan  away 
before  she  comes  back !” 

The  rector  asked  no  more  questions ; it  would  ; 
hare  been  cruel  to  press  her  farther.  The  first 
necessity  was  to  compose  her  by  promising  com- 
pliance with  all  that  she  desired.  The  second 
was  to  induce  her  to  see  another  medical  man. 
Mr.  Brock  contrived  to  reach  his  end  harmlessly 
in  this  latter  case  by  reminding  her  that  she 
wanted  strength  to  travel,  and  that  her  own 
medical  attendant  might  restore  her  all  the 
more  speedily  to  herself  if  he  were  assisted  by 
the  best  professional  advice.  Having  overcome 
her  habitual  reluctance  to  seeing  strangers  by 
this  means,  the  rector  at  once  went  to  Allan, 
and,  delicately  concealing  what  Mrs.  Armadale 
had  said  at  the  interview,  broke  the  news  to  him 
that  his  mother  was  seriously  ill.  Allan  would 
hear  of  no  messengers  being  sent  for  assistance : 
he  drove  off  on  the  spot  to  the  railway,  and  tele- 
graphed himself  to  Bristol  for  medical  help. 

On  the  next  morning  the  help  came,  and  Mr. 
Brock’s  worst  fears  were  confirmed.  The  vil- 
lage surgeon  had  fatally  misunderstood  the  case 
from  the  first,  and  the  time  was  past  now  at 
which  his  errors  of  treatment  might  have  been 
set  right.  The  shock  of  the  previous  morning 
had  completed  the  mischief.  Mrs.  Armadale’s 
days  were  numbered. 

The  son  who  dearly  loved  her,  the  old  friend  to 
whom  her  life  was  precious,’  hoped  vainly  to  the 
last.  In  a month  from  the  physician’s  visit  all 
hope  was  over ; and  Allan  shed  the  first  bitter 
tears  of  his  life  at  his  mother’s  grave. 

She  had  died  more  peacefully  than  Mr.  Brock 
had  dared  to  hope ; leaving  all  her  little  fortune 
to  her  son,  and  committing  him  solemnly  to 
the  care  of  her  one  friend  on  earth.  The  rec- 
tor had  entreated  her  to  let  him  write  and  try  to 
reconcile  her  brothers  with  her  before  it  was  too 
late.  She  had  only  answered  sadly  that  it  was 
too  late  already.  But  one  reference  escaped  her 
in  her  last  illness  to  those  early  sorrows  which 
had  weighed  heavily  on  all  her  after-life,  and 
which  had  passed  thrice  already,  like  shadows 
of  evil,  between  the  rector  and  herself.  Even 
on  her  death-bed  she  had  shrunk  from  letting 
the  light  full  clearly  on  the  story  of  the  past. 
She  had  looked  at  Allan  kneeling  by  the  bed- 
side, and  had  whispered  to  Mr.  Brock:  uNe »- 
er  bt  his  Namesake  come  near  him / Never  let 
that  Woman  find  him  otit  /”  No  word  more  fell 
from  her  that  touched  on  the  misfortunes  which 
had  tried  her  in  the  past,  or  on  the  dangers 
which  she  dreaded  in  the  future.  The  secret 
which  she  had  kept  from  her  son  and  from  her 
friend  was  a secret  which  she  carried  with  her  to 
the  grave. 

When  the  last  offices  of  affection  and  respect 
had  been  performed,  Mr.  Brock  felt  it  his  duty, 
as  executor  to  the  deceased  lady,  to  write  to 
her  brothers,  and  to  give  them  information  of 
her  death.  Believing  that  he  had  to  deal  with 
two  men  who  would  probably  misinterpret  his 
motives  if  he  left  Allan’s  position  unexplained, 
he  was  careful  to  remind  them  that  Mrs.  Arma- 


dale’s son  was  well  provided  for,  and  that  the 
object  of  his  letter  was  simply  to  communicate 
the  news  of  her  sister’s  decease.  The  two  let- 
ters were  dispatched  toward  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary, and  by  return  of  post  the  answers  were  re- 
ceived. The  first  which  the  rector  opened  was 
written,  not  by  tins  elder  brother,  but  by  the 
elder  brother’s  only  son.  The  young  man  had 
succeeded  to  the  estates  in  Norfolk  on  bis  fa- 
ther’s death  some  little  time  since.  He  wrote 
in  a frank  and  friendly  spirit,  assuring  Mr.  Brock 
that,  however  strongly  his  father  might  have  been 
prejudiced  against  Mrs.  Armadale,  the  hostile 
feeling  had  never  extended  to  her  son . For  him- 
self, he  had  only  to  add  that  he  would  be  sin- 
cerely happy  to  welcome  his  cousin  to  Thorpe- 
Ambrose,  whenever  his  cousin  came  that  way. 

The  second  letter  was  a far  less  agreeable  re- 
ply to  receive  than  the  first.  The  younger  broth- 
er was  still  alive,  and  still  resolute  neither  to 
forget  nor  forgive.  He  informed  Mr.  Brock 
that  his  deceased  sister’s  choice  of  a husband, 
and  her  conduct  to  her  father  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  had  made  any  relations  of  affection  or 
esteem  impossible  on  his  side  from  that  time 
forth.  Holding  the  opinions  he  did,  it  would 
be  equally  painful  to  his  nephew  and  himself 
if  any  personal  intercourse  took  place  between 
them.  He  had  adverted,  as  generally  as  pos- 
sible, to  the  nature  of  the  differences  which  had 
kept  him  apart  from  his  late  sister,  in  order  to 
satisfy  Mr.  Brock’s  mind  that  a personal  ac- 
quaintance with  young  Mr.  Armadale  was,  as  a 
matter  of  delicacy,  quite  out  of  the  question, 
and  haviug  done  this,  he  would  beg  leave  to 
close  the  correspondence. 

Mr.  Brock  wisely  destroyed  the  second  let- 
ter on  the  spot,  and,  after  showing  Allan  his 
cousin's  invitation,  suggested  that  he  should  go 
to  Thorpe-Ambrose  as  soon  as  he  felt  fit  to  pre- 
sent himself  to  strangers.  Allan  listened  to  the 
advice  patiently  enough ; but  he  declined  to  profit 
by  it.  “I  will  shake  hands  with  my  cousin  will- 
ingly if  I ever  meet  him,”  he  said ; “ but  I will 
visit  no  family  and  be  a guest  in  no  house  in 
which  my  mother  has  been  badly  treated.”  Mr. 
Brock  remonstrated  gently,  and  tried  to  put  mat- 
ters in  their  proper  light.  Even  at  that  time — 
even  while  he  was  still  ignorant  of  events  which 
were  then  impending — Allan’s  strangely  isolated 
position  in  the  world  was  a subject  of  serious 
anxiety  to  hi9  old  friend  and  tutor.  The  pro- 
posed visit  to  Thorpe-Ambrose  opened  the  very 
prospect  of  his  making  friends  and  connections 
suited  to  him  in  rank  and  age  which  Mr.  Brock 
most  desired  to  see — but  Allan  was  not  to  be 
persuaded;  he  was  obstinate  and  unreasonable; 
and  the  rector  had  no  alternative  but  to  drop  the 
subject 

One  on  another  the  weeks  passed  monoto- 
nously; and  Allan  showed  but  little  of  the  elas- 
ticity of  his  age  and  character  in  bearing  the  af- 
fliction that  had  made  him  motherless.  He  fin- 
ished and  launched  his  yacht;  but  his  own  jour- 
neymen remarked  that  the  work  seemed  to  have 
lost  its  interest  for  him.  It  was  not  natural  to 
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the  voting  man  to  brood  over  his  solitude  and  his 
grief  as  he  was  brooding  now.  As  the  spring 
advanced,  Mr.  Brock  began  to  feel  uneasy  about 
the  future  if  Allan  was  not  roused  at  once  by 
change  of  scene.  After  much  pondering  the 
rector  decided  on  trying  a trip  to  Paris,  and  on 
extending  the  journey  southward  if  his  compan- 
ion showed  an  interest  in  continental  traveling. 
Allan's  reception  of  the  proposal  made  atone- 
ment for  his  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  cultivate 
his  cousin’s  acquaintance — he  was  willing  to  go 
with  Mr.  Brock  wherever  Mr.  Brock  pleased. 
The  rector  took  him  at  his  word,  and  in  the 
middle  of  March  the  two  strangely  assorted  com- 
panions left  for  London  on  their  way  to  Paris. 

Arrived  in  London,  Mr.  Brock  found  himself 
unexpectedly  face  to  face  with  a new  anxiety. 
The  unwelcome  subject  of  Ozias  Midwinter, 
which  had  been  buried  in  peace  since  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  rose  to  the  surface  again, 
and  confronted  the  rector  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  travels  more  unmanageably  than  ever. 

Mr.  Brock’s  position,  in  dealing  with  this  dif- 
ficult matter,  had  been  hard  enough  to  maintain 
when  he  had  first  meddled  with  it.  He  now 
found  himself  with  no  vantage-ground  left  to 
stand  on.  Events  had  so  ordered  it,  that  the 
difference  of  opinion  between  Allan  and  his 
mother  on  the  subject  of  the  usher  was  entirely 
disassociated  with  the  agitation  which  had  hast- 
ened Mrs.  Armadale’s  death.  Allan’s  resolu- 
tion to  say  no  irritating  words,  and  Mr.  Brock’s 
reluctance  to  touch  on  a disagreeable  topic, 
had  kept  them  both  silent  abont  Midwinter  in 
Mrs.  Armadale’s  presence,  during  the  three 
days  which  had  intervened  between  that  person’s 
departure  and  the  appearance  of  the  strange  wo- 
man in  the  village.  In  the  period  of  suspense 
and  suffering  that  had  followed  no  recurrence  to 
the  subject  of  the  usher  had  been  possible,  and 
none  had  taken  place.  Free  from  all  mental 
disquietude  on  this  score,  Allan  had  stoutly 
preserved  his  perverse  interest  in  his  new  friend. 
Ho  had  written  to  tell  Midwinter  of  his  afflic- 
tion, and  he  now  proposed  (unless  the  rector 
formally  objected  to  it)  paying  a visit  to  his 
friend  before  he  started  for  Paris  the  next  morn- 
ing. What  was  Mr.  Brock  to  do?  There  was 
no  denying  that  Midwinter’s  conduct  had  plead- 
ed unanswerably  against  poor  Mrs.  Armadale’s 
unfounded  distrust  of  him.  If  the  rector,  with 
no  convincing  reason  to  allege  against  it,  and 
with  no  right  to  interfere  but  the  right  which 
Allan’s  courtesy  gave  him,  declined  to  sanction 
the  proposed  visit,  then  farewell  to  all  the  old 
sociability  and  confidence  between  tutor  and 
pupil  on  the  contemplated  tour.  Environed  by 
difficulties,  which  might  have  been  possibly 
worsted  by  a less  just  and  a less  kind-hearted 
man,  Mr.  Brock  said  a cautious  word  or  two  at 
parting ; and  (with  more  confidence  in  Midwin- 
ter’s discretion  and  self-denial  than  he  quite 
liked  to  acknowledge  even  to  himself)  left  Allan 
free  to  take  his  own  way. 

After  whiling  away  an  hour,  during  the  inter- 
val of  his  pupil’s  absence,  by  a walk  in  the 


streets,  the  rector  returned  to  his  hotel ; and 
finding  the  newspaper  disengaged  in  the  coffee- 
room,  sat  down  absently  to  look  over  it.  His 
eye,  resting  idly  on  the  title-page,  was  startled 
into  instant  attention  by  the  very  first  advertise- 
ment that  it  chanced  to  light  on  at  the  head  of  the 
column.  There  was  Allan’s  mysterious  name- 
sake again,  figuring  in  capital  letters,  and  asso- 
ciated this  time  (in  the  character  of  a dead  man) 
with  the  offer  of  a pecuniary  reward  1 Thus  it 
ran: 

SUPPOSED  TO  BE  DEAD To  parish  clerk?,  sexton?, 

and  others.  Twenty  Pounds  Reward  will  be  paid  to 
any  person  who  can  produce  evidence  of"  the  death  of 
ALLAN  ARMADALE,  only  son  of  the  late  Allan  Arma- 
dale, of  B&rhndoc?,  and  born  in  that  island  in  the  yea r 
1S30.  Further  particulars  on  application  to  Messrs.  Ham 
mick  and  Ridge,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  London. 

Even  Mr.  Brock’s  essentially  unimaginative 
mind  began  to  stagger  supcrstitiously  in  thodark 
as  he  laid  the  newspaper  down  again.  Little 
by  little  a vague  suspicion  took  possession  of 
him  that  the  whole  series  of  events  which  had 
followed  the  first  appearance  of  Allan's  name- 
sake in  the  newspapers,  six  years  since,  were 
held  together  by  some  mysterious  connection, 
and  were  tending  steadily  to  some  unimaginable 
end.  Without  knowing  why,  he  began  to  feel 
uneasy  at  Allan’s  absence.  Without  knowing 
why,  he  became  impatient  to  get  his  pupil  away 
from  England  before  any  thing  else  happened 
between  night  and  morning. 

In  an  hour  more  the  rector  was  relieved  of  all 
immediate  anxiety  by  Allan’s  return  to  the  hotel. 
The  young  man  was  vexed  and  out  of  spirits. 
He  had  discovered  Midwinter’s  lodgings,  but  he 
had  failed  to  find  Midwinter  himself.  The  only 
account  his  landlady  could  give  of  him  was  that 
he  had  gone  out  at  his  customary  time  to  get  his 
dinner  at  the  nearest  eating-house,  and  that  he 
had  not  returned,  in  accordance  with  his  usual 
regular  habits,  at  bis  usual  regular  hour.  Allan 
had  therefore  gone  to  inquire  at  the  eating- 
house,  and  had  found,  on  describing  him,  that 
Midwinter  was  well  known  there.  It  was  his 
custom,  on  other  days,  to  take  a frugal  dinner, 
and  to  sit  half  an  hour  afterward  reading  the 
newspaper.  On  this  occasion,  after  dining,  he 
had  taken  up  the  paper  as  usual,  had  suddenly 
thrown  it  aside  again,  and  had  gone,  nobody 
knew  where,  in  a violent  hurry.  No  further  in- 
formation being  attainable,  Allan  had  left  a note 
at  the  lodgings,  giving  his  address  at  the  hotel, 
and  begging  Midwinter  to  come  and  say  good- 
by  before  his  departure  for  Paris. 

The  evening  passed,  and  Allan’s  invisible 
friend  never  appeared.  The  morning  came, 
bringing  no  obstacles  with  it,  and  Mr.  Brock 
and  his  pupil  left  London.  So  far  fortune  had 
declared  herself  at  last  on  the  rector  s side. 
Ozias  Midwinter,  after  intrusively  rising  to  the 
surface,  had  conveniently  dropped  out  of  sight 
again.  What  was  to  happen  next  ? 

Advancing  once  more,  by  three  weeks  only, 
from  past  to  present,  Mr.  Brock’s  memory  took 
up  the  next  event  on  the  seventh  of  April.  To 
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all  appearance  the  chain  was  now  broken  at 
last.  The  new  event  had  no  recognizable  con- 
nection (either  to  his  mind  or  to  Allan’s)  with 
any  of  the  persons  who  had  appeared,  or  any  of 
the  circumstances  that  had  happened,  in  the  by- 
gone time. 

The  travelers  h&d  as  yet  got  no  farther  than 
Paris.  Allan’s  spirits  had  risen  with  the  change ; 
and  he  had  been  made  all  the  readier  to  enjoy 
the  novelty  of  the  scene  around  him  by  receiving 
a letter  from  Midwinter,  containing  news  which 
Mr.  Brock  himself  acknowledged  promised  fair- 
ly for  the  futnre.  The  ex-usher  had  been  away 
on  business  when  Allan  had  called  at  his  lodg- 
ings, having  been  led  by  an  accidental  circum- 
stance to  open  communications  with  his  relatives 
on  that  day.  The  result  had  taken  him  entirely 
by  surprise — it  had  unexpectedly  secured  to  him 
a little  income  of  his  own  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
His  future  plans,  now  that  this  piece  of  good 
fortune  had  fallen  to  his  share,  were  still  unset- 
tled. But  if  Allan  wished  to  hear  what  he  ulti- 
mately decided  on,  his  agent  in  London  (whose 
direction  he  inclosed)  would  receive  communi- 
cations for  him,  and  would  furnish  Mr.  Armadale 
at  all  future  times  with  his  address. 

On  receipt  of  this  letter  Allan  had  seized  the 
pen  in  his  usual  headlong  way  and  had  insisted 
on  Midwinter’s  immediately  joining  Mr.  Brock 
and  himself  on  their  travels.  The  last  days  of 
March  passed  and  no  answer  to  the  proposal 
was  received.  The  first  days  of  April  came, 
and  on  the  seventh  of  the  month  there  was  a 
letter  for  Allan  at  last  on  the  breakfast-table. 
He  snatched  it  up,  looked  at  the  address,  and 
threw  the  letter  down  again  impatiently.  The 
handwriting  was  not  Midwinter’s.  Allan  fin- 
ished his  breakfast  before  he  cared  to  read  what 
his  correspondent  had  to  say  to  him. 

The  meal  over  young  Armadale  lazily  opened 
the  letter.  He  began  it  with  an  expression  of 
supreme  indifference.  He  finished  it  with  a 
sudden  leap  out  of  his  chair  and  a loud  shout 
of  astonishment.  Wondering,  as  he  well  might, 
at  this  extraordinary  outbreak,  Mr.  Brock  took 
up  the  letter,  which  Allan  had  tossed  across  the 
table  to  him.  Before  lie  had  come  to  the  end 
of  it  his  hands  dropped  helplessly  on  his  knees 
and  the  blank  bewilderment  of  his  pupil’s  ex- 
pression was  accurately  reflected  on  his  own 
face. 

If  ever  two  men  had  good  cause  for  being 
thrown  completely  off  their  balance  Allan  and 
the  rector  were  those  two.  The  letter  which 
had  struck  them  both  with  the  same  shock  of 
astonishment  did,  beyond  all  question,  contain 
an  announcement  which,  on  a first  discovery  of 
it,  was  simply  incredible.  The  news  was  from 
Norfolk,  and  was  to  this  effect.  In  little  more 
than  one  week’s  time,  death  had  mown  down 
no  less  than  three  lives  in  the  family  at  Tliorpe- 
A mb  rose — and  Allan  Armadale  was  at  that  mo- 
ment heir  to  an  estate  of  eight  thousand  a year ! 

A second  perusal  of  the  letter  enabled  the 
rector  and  his  companion  to  master  the  details 
which  had  escaped  them  on  a first  reading.  The 


writer  was  the  family  lawyer  at  Thorpe- Am- 
brose. After  announcing  to  Allan  the  deaths 
of  bis  cousin  Arthur,  at  the  ago  of  twenty-five ; 
of  his  uncle  Henry,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight; 
and  of  his  cousin  John,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
the  lawyer  proceeded  to  give  a brief  abstract  of 
the  terms  of  the  elder  Mr.  Blanchard’s  will. 
The  claims  of  male  issue  were,  as  is  not  unusual 
in  such  cases,  preferred  to  the  claims  of  female 
issue.  Failing  Arthur,  and  his  issue  male,  the 
estate  was  left  to  Henry  and  his  issue  male. 
Failing  them,  it  went  to  the  issue  maje  of  Hen- 
ry’s sister ; and,  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  the 
next  heir  male.  As  events  had  happened  the 
two  young  men,  Arthur  and  John,  had  died  un- 
married, and  Henry  Blanchard  had  died,  leav- 
ing no  surviving  child  but  a daughter.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Allan  was  the  next  heir 
male  pointed  at  by  the  will,  and  was  now  le- 
gally successor  to  the  Thorpe- Ambrose  estate. 
Having  made  this  extraordinary  announcement, 
the  lawyer  requested  to  be  favored  with  Mr.  Ar- 
madale’s instructions,  and  added,  in  conclusion, 
that  he  would  be  happy  to  furnish  any  further 
particulars  that  were  desired. 

It  was  useless  to  waste  time  in  wondering  at 
an  event  which  neither  Allan  nor  his  mother 
had  ever  thought  of  as  even  remotely  possible. 
The  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  go  back  to 
England  at  once.  The  next  day  found  the  trav- 
elers installed  once  more  in  their  London  hotel, 
and  the  day  after  the  affair  was  placed  in  the 
proper  professional  hands.  The  inevitable  cor- 
responding and  consulting  ensued;  and  one  by 
one  the  all-important  particulars  flowed  in  until 
the  measure  of  information  was  pronounced  to 
be  full. 

This  was  the  strange  story  of  the  three  deaths. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Brock  had  written  to 
Mrs.  Armadale’s  relatives  to  announce  the  news 
of  her  decease  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  middle  of 
the  month  of  January),  the  family  at  Thorpo- 
Axnbrose  numbered  five  persons — Arthur  Blan- 
chard (in  possession  of  the  estate),  living  in  the 
great  house  with  his  mother ; and  Henry  Blan- 
chard, the  uncle,  living  in  the  neighborhood,  a 
widower  with  two  children,  a son  and  a daugh- 
ter. To  cement  the  family  connection  still  more 
closely,  Arthur  Blanchard  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  his  cousin.  The  wedding  was  to  be 
celebrated  with  great  local  rejoicings  in  the  com- 
ing summer  when  the  young  lady  had  completed 
her  twentieth  year. 

The  month  of  February  had  brought  changes 
with  it  in  the  family  position.  Observing  signs 
of  delicacy  in  the  health  of  his  son,  Mr.  Henry 
Blanchard  left  Norfolk,  taking  the  young  man 
with  him,  under  medical  advice,  to  try  the  cli- 
mate of  Italy.  Early  in  the  ensuing  month  of 
March,  Arthur  Blanchard  also  left  Thorpe-Am- 
brose,  for  a few  days  only,  on  business  which  re- 
quired his  presence  in  London.  The  business 
took  him  into  the  City.  Annoyed  by  the  end- 
less impediments  in  the  streets,  he  returned  west- 
ward by  one  of  the  river  steamers ; and,  so  re- 
turning, met  his  death. 
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As  the  steamer  left  the  wharf  he  noticed  a ] 
woman  near  him  who  had  shown  a singular  hes- 
itation in  embarking,  and  who  had  been  the  last 
of  the  passengers  to  take  her  place  in  the  vessel. 
She  was  neatly  dressed  in  black  silk,  with  a red 
Paisley  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and  she  kept 
her  face  hidden  behind  a thick  veil.  Arthur 
Blanchard  was  struck  by  the  rare  grace  and  ele- 
gance of  her  figure,  and  he  felt  a young  man’s 
passing  curiosity  to  see  her  face.  She  neither 
lifted  her  veil  nor  turned  her  head  his  way.  Aft- 
er taking  a few  steps  hesitatingly  backward  and 
forward  on  the  deck,  she  walked  away  on  a sud- 
den to  the  stern  of  the  vessel.  In  a minute 
more  there  was  a cry  of  alarm  from  the  man  at 
the  helm,  and  the  engines  were  stopped  imme- 
diately. The  woman  had  thrown  herself  over- 
board. 

The  passengers  all  rushed  to  the  side  of  the 
vessel  to  look.  Arthur  Blanchard  alone,  with- 
out an  instant’s  hesitation,  jumped  into  the  river. 
He  was  an  excellent  swimmer,  and  he  reached 
the  woman  as  she  rose  again  to  the  surface  after 
sinking  for  the  first  time.  Help  was  at  hand, 
and  they  were  both  brought  safely  ashore.  The 
woman  was  taken  to  the  nearest  police-station, 
and  was  soon  restored  to  her  senses ; her  pre- 
server giving  his  name  and  address,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  to  the  inspector  on  duty,  who  wisely 
recommended  him  to  get  into  a warm  bath,  and 
to  send  to  his  lodgings  for  dry  clothes.  Arthur 
Blanchard,  who  had  never  known  an  hour’s  ill- 
ness since  he  was  a child,  laughed  at  the  cau- 
tion, and  went  back  in  a cab.  The  next  day 
ho  was  too  ill  to  attend  the  examination  before 
the  magistrate.  A fortnight  afterward  ho  was 
a dead  man. 

The  news  of  the  calamity  reached  Henry 
Blanchard  and  his  son  at  Milan;  and  within 
an  hour  of  the  time  when  they  received  it  they 
were  on  their  way  back  to  England.  The  snow' 
on  the  Alps  had  loosened  earlier  than  usual  that 
year,  and  the  passes  were  notoriously  danger- 
ous. The  father  and  son,  traveling  in  their 
own  carriage,  were  met  on  the  mountain  by  the 
mail  returning,  after  sending  the  letters  on  by 
hand.  Warnings  which  would  have  produced 
their  effect  under  any  ordinary  circumstances 
were  now  vainly  addressed  to  the  two  English- 
men. Their  impatience  to  be  at  home  again, 
after  the  catastrophe  which  had  befallen  their 
family,  brooked  no  delay.  Bribes  lavishly  of- 
fered to  the  postillions  tempted  them  to  go  on. 
The  carriage  pursued  its  way,  and  was  lost  to 
view  in  the  mist.  When  it  was  seen  again  it 
was  disinterred  from  the  bottom  of  a precipice — 
the  men,  the  horses,  and  the  vehicle  all  crushed 
together  under  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  an  ava- 
lanche. 

So  the  three  lives  were  mown  down  by  death. 
So,  in  a clear  sequence  of  events,  a woman’s 
suicide-leap  into  a river  had  opened  to  Allan 
Armadale  the  succession  to  the  Thorpe-Am- 
brose  estates. 

Who  was  the  woman  ? The  man  who  saved 
her  life  never  knew.  The  magistrate  who  re- 


| manded  her,  the  chaplain  who  exhorted  her,  the 
reporter  who  exhibited  her  in  print — never  knew. 
It  was  recorded  of  her  with  surprise  that,  though 
most  respectably  dressed,  she  had  nevertheless 
described  herself  as  being  “in  distress.”  She 
had  expressed  the  deepest  contrition,  but  had 
persisted  in  giving  a name  which  was  on  the 
face  of  it  a false  one ; in  telling  a commonplace 
story  which  was  manifestly  an  invention ; and 
in  refusing  to  the  last  to  furnish  any  clew  to  her 
friends.  A lady  connected  with  a charitable 
institution  (“  interested  by  her  extreme  elegance 
and  beauty”)  had  volunteered  to  take  charge  of 
her,  and  to  bring  her  into  a better  frame  of 
mind.  The  first  day’s  experience  of  the  peni- 
tent had  been  far  from  cheering,  and  the  sec- 
ond day’s  experience  had  been  conclusive.  She 
had  left  the  institution  by  stealth  ; and — though 
the  visiting  clergyman,  taking  a special  interest 
in  the  case,  had  caused  special  efforts  to  be  made 
— all  search  after  her  from  that  time  forth  had 
proved  fruitless. 

While  this  useless  investigation  (undertaken 
at  Allan’s  express  desire)  was  in  progress  the 
lawyer  had  settled  the  preliminary  formalities 
connected  with  the  succession  of  the  property. 
All  that  remained  wns  for  the  new  master  of 
Thorpc-Ambrose  to  decide  when  he  would  per- 
sonally establish  himself  on  the  estate  of  which 
he  was  now  the  legal  possessor. 

Left  necessarily  to  his  own  guidance  in  this 
matter,  Allan  settled  it  for  himself  in  his  nsual 
hot-headed,  generous  way.  He  positively  de- 
clined to  take  possession  until  Mrs.  Blanchard 
and  her  niece  (who  had  been  permitted,  thus 
far,  as  a matter  of  courtesy,  to  remain  in  their 
old  home)  had  recovered  from  the  calamity  that 
had  befallen  them,  and  were  fit  to  decide  for 
themselves  what  their  future  proceedings  should 
be.  A private  correspondence  followed  this  res- 
olution, comprehending,  on  Allan’s  side,  unlim- 
ited offers  of  every  thing  he  had  to  give  (in  a 
house  which  he  had  not  yet  seen) ; and,  on  the 
ladies’  side,  a discreetly  .reluctant  readiness  to 
profit  by  the  young  gentleman’s  generosity  in 
the  matter  of  time.  To  the  astonishment  of 
his  legal  advisers,  Allan  entered  their  office  one 
morning,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Brock,  and  an- 
nounced, with  perfect  composure,  that  the  la- 
dies had  been  good  enough  to  take  his  own  ar- 
rangements off  his  hands,  and  that,  in  deference 
to  their  convenience,  he  meant  to  defer  estab- 
lishing himself  at  Thorpe-Ambrose  till  that  day 
two  months.  The  lawyers  stared  at  Allan, 
and  Allan,  returning  the  compliment,  stared  at 
the  lawyers. 

“What  on  earth  are  you  wondering  at,  gen- 
tlemen ?”  he  inquired,  with  a boyish  bewilder- 
ment in  his  good-humored  blue  eyes.  “Why 
shouldn't  I give  the  ladies  their  two  months  if 
the  ladies  want  them  ? Let  the  poor  things  take 
their  own  time,  and  welcome.  My  rights?  and 
my  position  ? Oh,  pooh  1 pooh ! I’m  in  no 
hurry  to  be  squire  of  the  parish — it’s  not  in  my 
way.  What  do  I mean  to  do  for  the  two  months  ? 
What  I should  have  done  any  how,  whether  the 
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ladies  had  staid  or  not ; I mean  to  go  crnising 
at  sea.  That’s  what  I like ! I’ve  got  a new 
yacht  at  home  in  Somersetshire — a yacht  of  my 
own  building.  And  I’ll  tell  you  what,  Sir,” 
continued  Allan,  seizing  the  head  partner  by 
the  arm  in  the  fervor  of  his  friendly  intentions, 
“you  look  sadly  in  want  of  a holiday  in  the 
fresh  air,  and  you  shall  come  along  with  me  on 
the  trial-trip  of  my  new  vessel.  And  your  part- 
ners too,  if  they  like.  And  the  head  clerk,  who 
is  the  best  fellow  I ever  met  with  in  my  life. 
Plenty  of  room — we’ll  all  shake  down  together 
on  the  floor,  and  we’ll  give  Mr.  Brock  a rug  on 
the  cabin  table.  Thorpe-Ambrose  be  hanged ! 
Do  you  mean  to  say  if  you  had  built  a vessel 
yourself  (as  I have)  you  would  go  to  any  estate 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  while  your  own  little 
beauty  was  sitting  like  a duck  on  the  water  at 
home,  and  waiting  for  you  to  try  her?  You 
legal  gentlemen  are  great  hands  at  argument. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  argument?  I think 
it’s  unanswerable — and  I’m  off  to  Somersetshire 
to-morrow.” 

With  those  words  the  new  possessor  of  eight 
thousand  a year  dashed  into  the  head  clerk’s 
office,  and  invited  that  functionary  to  a cruise 
on  the  high  seas,  with  a smack  on  the  shoulder 
which  was  heard  distinctly  by  his  masters  in  the 
next  room.  The  Firm  looked  in  interrogative 
wonder  at  Mr.  Brock.  A client  who  could  see 
a position  among  the  landed  gentry  of  England 
waiting  for  him,  without  being  in  a hurry  to 
occupy  it  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity, 
was  a client  of  whom  they  possessed  no  previous 
experience. 

“ He  must  have  been  very  oddly  brought  up,” 
said  the  lawyers  to  the  rector. 

“ Very  oddly,”  said  the  rector  to  the  lawyers. 

A last  leap  over  one  month  more  brought 
Mr.  Brock  to  the  present  time — to  the  bedroom 
at  Castletown,  in  which  he  was  sitting  thinking, 
and  to  the  anxiety  which  was  obstinately  intrud- 
ing itself  between  him  and  his  night’s  rest. 
That  anxiety  was  no  unfamiliar  enemy  to  the 
rector’s  peace  of  mind.  It  had  first  found  him 
out  in  Somersetshire  six  months  since,  and  it 
had  now  followed  him  to  the  Isle  of  Man  under 
th&  invcterately-obtrusive  form  of  Ozias  Mid- 
winter. 

The  change  in  Allan’s  future  prospects  had 
worked  no  corresponding  alteration  in  bis  per- 
verse fancy  for  the  castaway  at  the  village  inn. 
In  the  midst  of  the  consultations  with  the  law- 
yers he  had  found  time  to  visit  Midwinter;  and 
on  the  journey  back  with  the  rector  there  was 
Allan’s  friend  in  the  carriage,  returning  with 
them  to  Somersetshire  by  Allan’s  own  invitation. 
The  ex-usher’s  hair  had  grown  again  on  his 
shaven  skull,  and  his  dress  showed  the  renovat-  1 
ing  influence  of  an  accession  of  pecuniary  means;  \ 
but  in  all  other  respects  the  man  was  unchanged.  ! 
He  met  Mr.  Brock’s  distrust  with  the  old  un-  ! 
complaining  resignation  to  it ; ho  maintained 
the  same  suspicious  silence  ou  the  subject  of  his  j 
relatives  and  his  early  life ; he  spoke  of  Allan’s  ! 


kindness  to  him  with  the  same  undisciplined 
fervor  of  gratitude  and  surprise.  44 1 have  done 
what  I could,  Sir,”  he  said  to  Mr.  Brock,  while 
Allan  was  asleep  in  the  railway  carriage.  “I 
! have  kept  out  of  Mr.  Armadale’s  way,  and  I 
have  not  even  answered  his  last  letter  to  me. 

! More  than  that  is  more  than  I can  do.  I dou’t 
ask  you  to  consider  my  own  feeling  toward  the 
only  human  creature  who  has  never  suspected 
and  never  ill-treated  me.  I can  resist  my  own 
feeling,  but  I can’t  resist  the  young  gentleman 
himself.  There’s  not  another  like  him  in  the 
world.  If  we  are  to  be  parted  again,  it  must  be 
his  doing  or  yours — not  mine.  The  dog’s  mas- 
i ter  has  whistled,”  6aid  this  strange  man,  with  a 
! momentary  outburst  of  the  hidden  ]>assion  in 
I him,  and  a sudden  springing  of  angry  tears  in 
his  wild  brown  eyes:  “and  it’s  hard,  Sir,  to 
blame  the  dog  when  the  dog  comes.” 

Once  more  Mr.  Brock’s  humanity  got  the 
better  of  Mr.  Brock’s  caution.  He  determined 
to  wait,  and  see  what  the  coming  days  of  social 
intercourse  might  bring  forth. 

The  days  passed ; the  yacht  was  rigged  and 
fitted  for  sea;  a cruise  was  arranged  to  the 
Welsh  coast — and  Midwinter  the  Secret  was  the 
same  Midwinter  still.  Confinement  on  board  a 
little  vessel  of  five-and- thirty  tons  offered  no 
great  attraction  to  a man  of  Mr.  Brock’s  time 
of  life.  But  he  sailed  on  the  trial  Trip  of  the 
yacht  nevertheless,  rather  than  trust  Allan  alone 
with  his  new  friend. 

Would  the  close  companionship  of  the  three 
on  their  cruise  tempt  the  man  into  talking  of 
his  own  affairs  ? No ; ho  was  ready  enough  on 
other  subjects,  especially  if  Allan  led  the  way  to 
them.  But  not  a word  escaped  him  about  him- 
self. Mr.  Brock  tried  him  with  questions  about 
his  recent  inheritance,  and  was  answered  as  he 
had  been  answered  once  already  at  the  Somer- 
; setshire  inn.  It  was  a curious  coincidence,  Mid- 
winter admitted,  that  Mr.  Armadale’s  prospects 
and  his  own  prospects  should  both  have  unex- 
pectedly changed  for  the  better  about  the  same 
time.  But  there  the  resemblance  ended.  It 
was  no  large  fortune  that  had  fallen  into  hie  lap, 
though  it  was  enough  for  his  wants.  It  had  not 
[ reconciled  him  with  his  relations,  for  the  money 
; had  not  come  to  him  as  a matter  of  kindness  but 
as  a matter  of  right.  As  for  the  circumstance 
j which  had  led  to  his  communicating  with  his 
family  it  was  not  worth  mQntioning,  seeing 
that  the  temporary  renewal  of  intercourse  which 
had  followed  had  produced  no  friendly  results. 
Nothing  had  come  of  it  but  the  money — and, 
with  the  money,  an  anxiety  which  troubled  him 
sometimes,  when  he  woke  in  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning. 

At  those  last  words  he  became  suddenly  silent, 
as  if,  for  once,  his  well-guarded  tongue  bad  be- 
trayed him.  Mr.  Brock  seized  the  opportunity, 
and  bluntly  asked  him  what  the  nature  of  the 
anxiety  might  be.  Did  it  relate  to  money? 
No ; it  related  to  a Letter  which  had  been  wait- 
ing for  him  for  many  years.  Had  he  received 
the  letter?  Not  yet;  it  had  been  left  under 
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charge  of  one  of  the  partners  in  the  firm  which 
had  managed  the  business  of  his  inheritance  for 
him  ; the  partner  had  been  absent  from  England; 
and  the  letter,  locked  up  among  his  own  private 
papers,  could  not  be  got  at  till  he  returned.  He 
was  expected  back  toward  the  latter  part  of  that 
present  May,  and  if  Midwinter  could  be  sure 
where  the  cruise  would  take  them  to  at  the  close 
of  the  month,  he  thought  he  would  write  and 
have  the  letter  forwarded.  Had  he  any  family 
reasons  to  be  anxious  about  it  ? None  that  he 
knew  of ; he  was  curious  to  see  what  had  been 
waiting  for  him  for  many  years,  and  that  was 
all.  So  he  answered  the  rector’s  questions,  with 
his  tawny  face  turned  away  over  the  low  bulwark 
of  the  yacht,  and  his  fishing-line  dragging  in  his 
supple  brown  hands. 

Favored  by  wind  and  weather,  the  little  ves- 
sel had  done  wonders  on  her  trial-trip.  Before 
the  period  fixed  for  the  duration  of  the  cruise 
had  half  expired  the  yacht  was  as  high  tip  on 
the  Welsh  coast  as  Holyhead ; and  Allan,  eager 
for  adventure  in  unknown  regions,  had  declared 
boldly  for  an  extension  of  the  voyage  northward 
to  the  Isle  of  Man.  Having  ascertained  from 
reliable  authority  that  the  weather  really  prom- 
ised well  for  a cruise  in  that  quarter,  and  that, 
in  the  event  of  any  unforeseen  necessity  for  re- 
turn, the  railway  was  accessible  by  the  steamer 
from  Douglas  to  Liverpool,  Mr.  Brock  agreed 
to  his  pupil’s  proposal.  By  that  night’s  post  he 
wrote  to  Allan’s  lawyers  and  to  his  own  rectory, 
indicating  Dougins  in  the  Isle  of  Man  as  the 
next  address  to  which  letters  might  be  forwarded. 
At  the  post-office  he  met  Midwinter,  who  had 
just  dropped  a letter  into  the  box.  Remember- 
ing what  he  had  said  on  board  the  yacht,  Mr. 
Brock  concluded  that  they  had  both  taken  the 
same  precaution,  and  had  ordered  their  corre- 
spondence to  be  forwarded  to  the  same  place. 

Late  the  next  day  they  set  sail  for  the  Isle 
of  Man.  For  a few  hours  all  went  well ; but 
sunset  brought  with  it  the  signs  of  a coming 
change.  With  the  darkness  the  wind  rose  to  a 
gale ; and  the  question  whether  Allan  and  his 
journeymen  had,  or  had  not,  built  a stout  sea- 
boat  was  seriously  tested  for  the  first  time.  All 
that  night,  after  trying  vainly  to  bear  up  for 
Holyhead,  the  little  vessel  kept  the  sea,  and 
stood  her  trial  bravely.  The  next  morning 
the  Isle  of  Man  was  in  view,  and  the  yacht  was 
safe  at  Castletown.  A survey  by  daylight  of 
hull  and  rigging  showed  that  all  the  damage 
done  might  be  set  right  again  in  a week’s  time. 
The  cruising  party  had  accordingly  remained  at 
Castletown ; Allan  being  occupied  in  superin- 
tending the  repairs,  Mr.  Brock  in  exploring  the 
neighborhood,  and  Midwinter  in  making  daily 
pilgrimages  on  foot,  to  Douglas  and  back,  to  in- 
quire for  letters. 

The  first  of  the  cruising  party  who  received  a 
letter  was  Allan.  “More  worries  from  those 
everlasting  lawyers,”  was  all  he  said,  when  he 
had  read  the  letter,  and  had  crumpled  it  up  in 
his  pocket.  The  rector’s  turn  came  next  before 
the  week’s  sojourn  at  Castletown  had  expired. 


On  the  fifth  day  lie  found  a letter  from  Somer- 
setshire waiting  for  him  at  the  hotel.  It  had 
been  brought  there  by  Midwinter,  and  it  con- 
tained news  which  entirely  overthrew  all  Mr. 
Brock’s  holiday  plans.  The  clergyman  who 
had  undertaken  to  do  duty  for  him  in  his  ab- 
sence had  been  unexpectedly  summoned  home 
again ; and  Mr.  Brock  had  no  choice  (the  day 
of  the  week  being  Friday)  but  to  cross  the  next 
morning  from  Douglas  to  Liverpool,  and  get 
back  by  railway  on  Saturday  night  in  time  for 
Sunday’s  service. 

Having  read  his  letter,  and  resigned  himself 
to  his  altered  circumstances  as  patiently  as  he 
might,  the  rector  passed  next  to  a question  that 
pressed  for  serious  consideration  in  its  turn.  Bur- 
dened with  his  heavy  responsibility  toward  Al- 
lan, and  conscious  of  his  own  undiminished  dis- 
trust of  Allan’s  new'  friend,  how  was  be  to  act 
in  the  emergency  that  now  beset  him  toward  the 
two  young  men  who  had  been  his  companions 
on  the  cruise? 

Mr.  Brock  had  first  asked  himself  that  awk- 
ward question  the  Friday  afternoon ; and  he 
was  still  trying,  vainly,  to  answer  it,  alone  in 
his  own  room,  at  one  o’clock  on  the  Saturday 
morning.  It  was  then  only  the  end  of  May, 
and  the  residence  of  the  ladies  at  Thorpe-Am- 
brose  (unless  they  chose  to  shorten  it  of  their 
own  accord)  would  not  expire  till  the  middle 
of  June.  Even  if  the  repairs  of  the  yacht  had 
been  completed  (which  was  not  the  case),  there 
w'as  no  possible  pretense  for  hurrying  Allan  back 
to  Somersetshire.  But  one  other  alternative  re- 
mained— to  leave  him  where  he  was.  In  other 
words,  to  leave  him,  at  the  turning-point  of  his 
life,  under  the  sole  influence  of  a man  whom 
he  had  first  met  with  as  a castaway  at  a village 
inn,  and  who  was  still,  to  all  practical  purposes, 
a total  stranger  to  him. 

In  despair  of  obtaining  any  better  means  of 
enlightenment  to  guide  his  decision,  Mr.  Brock 
reverted  to  the  impression  which  Midwinter  had 
produced  on  bis  own  mind  in  the  familiarity  of 
the  cruise. 

Young  as  he  was  the  ex-usher  had  evidently 
lived  a wild  and  varied  life.  He  had  seen  and 
observed  more  than  most  of  men  of  twice  his 
age ; his  talk  showed  a strange  mixture  of  sense 
and  absurdity — of  vehement  earnestness  at  one 
time,  and  fantastic  humor  at  another.  He 
could  speak  of  books  like  a man  who  had  really 
enjoyed  them;  he  could  take  his  turn  at  the 
helm  like  a sailor  who  knew  his  duty ; he  could 
sing,  and  tell  stories,  and  cook,  and  climb  the 
rigging,  and  lay  the  cloth  for  dinner,  with  an 
odd  satirical  delight  in  the  exhibition  of  his  own 
dexterity.  The  display  of  these,  and  other 
qualities  like  them,  as  his  spirits  rose  with  the 
cruise,  had  revealed  the  secret  of  his  attraction 
for  Allan  plainly  enough.  But  had  all  disclos- 
ures rested  there  ? Had  the  man  let  no  chance 
light  in  on  his  character  in  the  rector’s  pres- 
ence ? Very  little ; and  that  little  did  not  set 
him  forth  in  a morally  alluring  aspect.  His 
way  in  the  world  had  lain  evidently  in  doubtful 
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places ; familiarity  with  the  small  Tillainies  of 
vagabonds  peeped  out  of  him  now  and  then; 
words  occasionally  slipped  off  his  tongue  with 
an  unpleasantly  strong  flavor  about  them ; and, 
more  significant  still,  he  habitually  slept  the 
light  suspicious  sleep  of  a man  who  has  been  ac- 
customed to  close  his  eyes  in  doubt  of  the  com- 
pany under  the  same  roof  with  him.  Down  to 
the  very  latest  moment  of  the  rector’s  experience 
of  him — down  to  that  present  Friday  night — 
his  conduct  had  been  persistently  secret  and  un- 
accountable to  the  very  last.  After  bringing 
Mr.  Brock’s  letter  to  the  hotel,  he  had  mys- 
teriously disappeared  from  the  house  without 
leaving  any  message  for  his  companions,  and 
without  letting  any  body  see  whether  he  had,  or 
had  not,  received  a letter  himself.  At  night- 
fall he  had  come  back  stealthily  in  the  darkness 
— had  been  caught  on  the  stairs  by  Allan,  eager 
to  tell  him  of  the  change  in  the  rector’s  plans — 
had  listened  to  the  news  without  a word  of  re- 
mark— and  had  ended  by  sulkily  locking  him- 
self into  his  own  room.  What  was  there  in  his 
favor  to  set  against  such  revelations  of  his  char- 
acter as  these — against  his  wandering  eyes,  his 
obstinate  reserve  with  the  rector,  his  ominous 
silence  on  the  subject  of  family  and  friends? 
Little  or  nothing : the  sum  of  all  his  merits  be- 
gan and  ended  with  his  gratitude  to  Allan. 

Mr.  Brock  left  his  seat  on  the  side  of  the 
bed,  trimmed  his  candle,  and,  still  lost  in  his 
own  thoughts,  looked  out  absently  at  the  night. 
The  change  of  place  brought  no  new  ideas  with 
it.  His  retrospect  over  his  own  past  life  had 
amply  satisfied  him  that  his  present  seftse  of  re- 
sponsibility rested  on  no  merely  fanciful  grounds ; 
and  having  brought  him  to  that  point,  had  left 
him  there,  standing  at  the  window,  and  seeing 
nothing  but  the  total  darkness  in  his  own  mind 
faithfully  reflected  by  the  total  darkness  of  the 
night. 

“ If  I only  had  a friend  to  apply  to !”  thought 
the  rector.  “If  I could  only  find  some  one  to 
help  me  in  this  miserable  place  1” 

At  the  moment  when  the  aspiration  crossed 
his  mind  it  was  saddenly  answered  by  a low 
knock  at  the  door,  and  a voice  said  softly  in  the 
passage  outside,  “Let  me  come  in.” 

After  an  instant’s  pause  to  steady  his  nerves 
Mr.  Brock  opened  the  door,  and  found  himself 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  standing  face  to 
face  on  the  threshold  of  his  own  bedroom  with 
Ozias  Midwinter. 

“Are  you  ill?”  asked  the  rector,  as  soon  as 
his  astonishment  would  allow  him  to  speak. 

“ I have  come  here  to  make  a clean  breast  of 
it!”  was  the  strange  answer.  “Will  you  let 
me  in  ?” 

With  those  words  he  walked  into  the  room — 
his  eyes  on  the  ground,  his  lips  ashy  pale,  and 
his  hand  holding  something  hidden  behind  him. 

“I  saw  the  light  under  your  door,”  he  went 
on,  without  looking  up,  and  without  moving  his 
hand ; “ and  I know  the  trouble  on  your  mind 
which  is  keeping  you  from  your  rest.  You  are 
going  away  to-morrow  morning,  and  you  don’t 
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like  leaving  Mr.  Armadale  alone  with  a stranger 
like  me.” 

Startled  as  he  was,  Mr.  Brock  saw  the  serious 
necessity  of  being  plain  with  a man  who  had 
come  at  that  time,  and  had  said  those  words  to 
him. 

“ You  have  guessed  right,”  he  answered.  “ I 
stand  in  the  place  of  a father  to  Allan  Arma- 
dale, and  I am  naturally  unwilling  to  leave  him, 
at  his  age,  with  a man  whom  I don’t  know.” 

Ozias  Midwinter  took  a step  forward  to  the 
table.  His  wandering  eyes  rested  on  the  rec- 
tor’s New  Testament,  which  was  one  of  the  ob- 
jects lying  on  it. 

“You  have  read  that  Book,  in  the  years  of 
a long  life,  to  many  congregations,”  he  said. 
“ Has  it  taught  you  mercy  to  your  miserable 
fellow-creatures  ?” 

Without  waiting  to  be  answered,  he  looked 
Mr.  Brock  in  the  face  for  the  first  time,  and 
brought  his  hidden  hand  slowly  into  view. 

“Read  that,”  he  said;  “and,  for  Christ’s 
sake,  pity  me  when  you  know  who  I am.” 

He  laid  a letter  of  many  pages  on  the  table. 
It  was  the  letter  that  Mr.  Neal  had  posted  at 
Wildbad  nineteen  years  since. 


AN  AMERICAN  WAR  CORRE- 
SPONDENT IN  ENGLAND. 

THE  boy’s  vague  dream  of  foreign  adventure 
had  passed  away;  my  purpose  was  of  a 
tamer  and  more  practical  cast;  it  was  resolved 
to  this  problem:  “How  dould  I travel  abroad 
and  pay  my  expenses  ?” 

Evidently  no  money  could  be  made  by  home 
correspondence.  The  new  order  of  journals  had 
no  charity  for  fine  moral  descriptions  of  church 
steeples,  mined  castles,  and  picture  galleries ; I 
knew  too  little  of  foreign  politics  to  give  the  re- 
public its  semi-weekly  “sensation;”  and  ex- 
change was  too  high  at  the  depreciated  value  of 
currency  to  yield  me  even  a tolerable  reward.- 
But  might  I not  reverse  the  policy  of  the  peri- 
patetics, and;  instead  of  turning  my  European  ex- 
periences into  American  gold,  make  my  knowl- 
edge of  America  a bill  of  credit  for  England  ? 

What  capital  had  I for  this  essay?  I was 
twenty-one  years  of  age ; the  last  three  years  of 
my  minority  had  been  passed  among  the  news- 
papers ; I knew  indifferently  well  the  distribu- 
tion of  parties,  the  theory  of  the  government, 
the  personalities  of  public  men,  the  causes  of  the 
great  civil  strife.  And  I had  mounted  to  my 
saddle  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  followed 
the  armies  of  M‘Clellan  and  Pope  over  their 
sangumary  battle-fields.  The  possibility  thrilled 
me,  like  a novel  discovery,  that  the  old  world 
might  be  willing  to  hear  of  the  new  as  I could 
depict  it,  fresh  from  the  theatre  of  action.  At 
great  expense  foreign  correspondents  had  been 
sent  to  our  shores  whose  ignorance  and  confi- 
dence had  led  them  into  egregious  blunders ; for 
their  traveling  outlay  merely,  I would  have 
guaranteed  thrice  the  information,  and  ray  san- 
guine conceit  half  persuaded  rap  that  I could 
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present  it  as  acceptably.  I did  not  wait  to  pon- 
der upon  this  suggestion.  The  guns  of  the  sec- 
ond action  of  Bull  Run  growled  a farewell  to 
me  as  I resigned  my  horse  and  equipments  to  a 
successor.  With  a trifle  more  money  than  that 
with  which  Bayard  Taylor  set  out,  I took  pas- 
sage on  a steamer,  and  landed  at  Liverpool  on 
the  1st  of  October,  18C2. 

Among  my  acquaintances  npon  the  ship  had 
been  a semi-literary  adventurer  from  New  En- 
gland. I surmised  that  his  funds  were  not  more 
considerable  than  my  own ; and  indeed,  when  he 
comprehended  my  plans,  he  confessed  as  much, 
and  proposed  to  join  enterprises  with  me. 

“Did  you  ever  make  a public  lecture?”  he 
asked. 

Now  I had  certain  blushing  recollections  of 
having  entertained  a suburban  congregation, 
long  before,  with  didactic  critiques  upon  Byron, 
Keats,  and  the  popular  poets.  I replied,  there- 
fore, misgivingly,  in  the  affirmative,  and  Hipp, 
the  interrogator,  exclaimed  at  once : 

‘ ‘ Let  us  make  a lecturing  tour  in  England,  and 
divide  the  expenses  and  the  work ; you  will  de- 
scribe the  war,  and  I will  act  as  your  agent.” 

With  true  Yankee  persistence  Hipp  developed 
his  idea,  and  I consented  to  try  the  experiment, 
though  with  grave  scruples.  It  would  require 
much  nerve  to  talk  to  strange  people  upon  an 
excitable  topic ; and  a camp  fever,  which  among 
other  things  I had  gained  on  the  Chickahominy, 
had  enfeebled  me  to  the  last  degree. 

However,  I went  to  work  at  once,  inditing  the 
pages  in  a snug  parlor  of  a modest  Liverpool 
inn,  while  Hipp  sounded  the  patrons  and  land- 
lord as  to  the  probable  success  of  our  adventure. 
Opinions  differed ; public  lectures  in  the  old 
world  had  been  generally  gratuitous,  except  in 
rare  cases,  but  the  genial  Irish  proprietor  of  the 
Post  advised  me  to  go  on  without  hesitation. 

We  selected  for  the  initial  night  a Lancashire 
sea-side  town,  a summer  resort  for  the  people  of 
• Liverpool,  and  filled  at  that  time  with  invalids 
and  pleasure-seekers.  Hipp,  who  was  a sort  of 
American  Crichton,  managed  the  business  de- 
tails with  consummate  tact.  I was  announced 
as  the  eye-witness  and  participator  of  a hundred 
actions,  fresh  from  the  bloodiest  fields  and  still 
smelling  of  saltpetre.  My  horse  had  been  shot 
as  I carried  a General’s  orders  under  the  fire  of 
a score  of  batteries,  and  I was  connected  with 
journals  whose  reputations  were  world-wide. 
Disease  had  compelled  me  to  forsake  the  scenes 
of  my  heroism,  and  I had  consented  to  enlighten 
the  Lancashire  public,  through  the  solicitation 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Some  of  the  latter 
had  indeed  honored  the  affair  with  their  patron- 
age. 

We  secured  the  three  village  newspapers  by 
writing  them  descriptive  letters.  The  parish 
rector  and  the  dissenting  preachers  were  waited 
upon  and  presented  with  family  tickets ; while 
we  placarded  the  town  till  it  was  scarcely  recog- 
nizable to  the  oldest  inhabitant 

On  the  morning  of  the  eventful  day  I arrived 
in  the  place.  The  best  room  of  the  best  inn 


had  been  engaged  for  me,  and  waiters  in  white 
aprons,  standing  in  rows,  bowed  me  over  the 
portal.  The  servant  girls  and  gossips  had  fu- 
gitive peeps  at  me  through  th6  cracks  of  my 
door,  and  I felt  for  the  first  time  all  the  op- 
pressiveness of  greatness.  As  I walked  on  the 
quay  where  the  crowds  were  strolling,  looking 
out  upon  the  misty  sea,  at  the  donkeys  on  the 
beach,  and  at  the  fishing  smacks  huddled  un- 
der the  far-reaching  pier,  I saw  my  name  in  huge 
letters  borne  on  the  banner  of  a bill-poster,  and 
all  the  people  stopping  to  read  as  he  wound  in 
and  out  among  them. 

How  few  thought  the  thin,  sallow  young  man, 
in  wide  breeches  and  square-toed  boots,  who 
shambled  by  them  so  shamefacedly,  to  be  the 
veritable  Mentor  who  had  crossed  the  ocean  for 
their  benefit.  Indeed  the  embarrassing  respons- 
ibility I had  assumed  now  appeared  to  me  in  all 
its  vividness. 

My  confidence  sensibly  declined ; my  sensi- 
tiveness amounted  to  nervousness ; I had  half  a 
mind  to  run  away  and  leave  the  show  entirely 
to  Hipp.  But  when  I saw  tflat  child  of  the 
Mayflower  stolidly,  shrewdly  going  about  his 
business,  working  the  wires  like  an  old  opera- 
tor, making  the  largest  amount  of  thundeaifrom 
so  small  a cloud,  I was  rebuked  of  my  faints 
heartedness.  In  truth,  not  the  least  of  my  mis- 
givings was  Hipp's  extraordinary  zeal.  He  gave 
the  townsmen  to  understand  that  I was  a prod- 
igy of  oratory,  whose  battle-sketches  would  har- 
row up  their  souls  and  thrill  them  like  a mar- 
tial summons.  It  brought  the  blush  to  my  face 
to  see  him  talking  to  knots  of  old  men  after  the 
fashion  of  a town-crier  at  a puppet-booth,  and 
I wondered  whether  I occupied  a more  reputa- 
ble rank,  after  all,  than  a strolling  gymnast, 
giant,  or  dwarf. 

As  the  twilight  came  on  my  position  became 
ludicrously  unenviable.  The  lights  in  the  town- 
hall  were  lit.  I passed  pallidly  twice  or  thrice, 
and  would  have  given  half  my  fortune  if  the 
whole  thing  had  been  over.  But  the  minutes 
went  on ; the  interval  diminished : I faced  the 
crisis  at  last  and  entered  the  arena. 

There  sat  Hipp,  taking  money  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  with  piles  of  tickets  before  him ; and 
as  he  rose,  gravely  respectful,  the  janitor  and 
some  loiterers  took  off  their  hats  while  I passed. 
I entered  the  little  bare  dressing-room ; my  throat 
was  parched  as  fever,  my  hands  were  hot  and 
tremulous ; I felt  my  heart  sag.  How  the  rum- 
ble of  expectant  feet  in  the  audience-room  shook 
me ! I called  myself  a poltroon,  and  fingered 
my  neck-tie,  and  smoothed  my  hair  before  the 
mirror.  Another  burst  of  impatient  expecta- 
tion made  me  start:  I opened  the  door,  and 
stood  before  my  destiny. 

The  place  was  about  one-third  filled  with  a 
representative  English  audience,  the  males  pre- 
ponderating in  number.  They  watched  me  In- 
tently as  1 mounted  the  steps  of  the  rostrum  and 
arranged  my  port-folio  upon  a musical  tripod ; 
then  I seated  myself  for  a moment,  and  tried  to 
still  the  beating  of  my  foolish  heart. 
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How  strangely  acute  were  my  perceptions  of 
every  thing  before  me ! I looked  from  face  to 
face  and  analyzed  the  expressions,  counted  the 
lines  down  the  corduroy  pantaloons,  measured 
the  heavily-shod  English  feet,  numbered  the  rows 
of  benches  and  the  tubes  of  the  chandeliers,  and 
figured  up  the  losing  receipts  from  this  unre- 
in unerative  audience. 

Then  I rose,  coughed,  held  the  house  for  the 
last  time  in  severe  review,  and  repeated  : 

“Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — A grand  contest 
agitates  America  and  the  world.  The  people  of 
the  two  sections  of  the  great  North  American 
Republic  having  progressed  in  harmony  for  al- 
most a century,  and  become  a formidable  pow- 
er among  the  nations,  are  now  divided  and  at 
enmity;  they  have  consecrated  with  blood  their 
fairest  fields,  and  built  monuments  of  bones  in 
their  most  beautiful  valleys,”  etc. 

For  perhaps  five  minutes  every  thing  went  on 
smoothly.  I was  pleased  with  the  clearness  of 
my  voice;  then,  as  I referred  to  the  origin  of 
the  war,  and  denounced  the  traitorous  conspir- 
acy to  disrupt  the  republic,  faint  mutterings 
arose,  amounting  to  interruptions  at  last.  The 
sympathies  of  my  audience  were  in  the  main 
with  the  secession.  There  were  cheers  and  coun- 
ter cheers;  storms  of  “Hear,  hear,”  and  “No, 
no,”  until  a certain  youth,  in  a sort  of  legal 
monkey-jacket  and  with  ponderously  professional 
gold  seals,  so  distinguished  himself  by  exclama- 
tions that  I singled  him  out  as  a mark  for  my 
bitterest  periods. 

But  while  I was  thus  the  main  actor  in  this 
curious  scene,  a strange,  startling  consciousness 
grew  apace  upon  me;  the  room  was  growing 
dark;  my  voice  replied  to  me  like  a far,  hol- 
low echo:  I knew — I knew  that  I was  losing 
my  consciousness — that  I was  about  to  faint! 
Words  can  not  describe  my  humiliation  at  this 
discovery.  I set  my  lips  hard  and  straightened 
my  limbs ; raised  my  voice  to  a shrill,  defiant 
pitch,  and  struggled  in  the  dimming  horror  to 
select  my  adversary  in  the  monkey-jacket  and 
overwhelm  him  with  bitter  apostrophes.  In 
vain!  The  novelty,  the  excitement,  the  ener- 
vation of  that  long,  consuming  fever  mastered 
my  overtaxed  physique.  I knew  that  if  I did 
not  cease  I should  fall  senseless  to  the  floor. 
Only  in  the  last  bitter  instant  did  I confess  my 
disability  with  the  best  grace  I could  assume. 

“My  friends,”  I said,  gaspingly,  “ this  is  my 
first  appearance  in  your  country,  and  I am  but 
just  convalescent;  my  head  is  a little  weak. 
Will  you  kindly  bear  with  me  a moment  while 
the  janitor  gets  me  a glass  of  water?” 

A hearty  burst  of  applause  took  the  sting 
from  my  mortification.  A bald  old  gentleman 
in  the  front  row  gravely  rose  and  said,  “Let 
me  send  for  a drop  of  brandy  for  our  young 
guest.”  They  waited  patiently  and  kindly  till 
ray  faintness  passed  away,  and  when  I rose  a 
genuine  English  cheer  shook  the  place. 

I often  hear  it  again  when,  hero  in  my  own 
country,  I would  speak  bitterly  of  Englishmen, 
and  it  softens  the  harshness  of  my  condemnation. 


But  I now  addressed  myself  feverishly  to  my 
task,  and  my  disgrace  made  me  vehement  and 
combative.  I glared  upon  the  individual  in 
the  monkey-jacket  as  if  he  had  been  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson Davis  himself,  and  read  him  a scathing 
indictment.  The  man  in  the  monkey-jacket 
was  not  to  be  scathed.  He  retorted  more  fre- 
quently than  before ; he  was  guilty  of  the  most 
hardy  contempt  of  court.  He  was  determined 
not  to  agree  with  me,  and  said  so. 

“Sir,”  I exclaimed  at  last,  “pray  reserve 
your  remarks  till  the  end  of  the  lecture,  and  you 
shall  have  the  platform.” 

“I  shall  be  quite  willing,  I am  sure,”  said 
the  man  in  the  monkey-jacket  with  imperturba- 
ble effrontery. 

Then,  as  I continued,  the  contest  grew  inter- 
esting ; explosion  of  “ No,  no”  were  interrupt- 
ed with  volleys  of  “Ay,  ay”  from  my  adhe- 
\ rents.  Hipp,  who  had  squared  accounts,  made 
all  the  applause  in  his  power,  standing  in  the 
main  threshold,  and  the  little  auditory  became  a 
ringing  arena,  where  we  fought  without  flinch- 
ing, standing  foot  to  foot  and  drawing  fire  for 
fire.  The  man  in  the  monkey-jacket  broke  his 
word  : silence  was  not  his  forte ; he  hurled  de- 
nials and  counter-charges  vociferously  ; he  was 
full  of  gall  and  bitterness,  and  when  I closed 
the  last  page  and  resumed  my  chair  he  sprang 
from  his  place  to  claim  the  platform. 

“ Stop,”  cried  Hipp,  in  his  hard  nasal  tone, 
striding  forward;  “you  have  interrupted  the 
lecturer  after  giving  your  parole ; we  recall  our 
promise,  as  you  have  not  stood  by  yours.  Jan- 
itor, put  out  the  lights !” 

The  bald  old  gentleman  quietly  rose.  “ In 
England,”  he  said,  “we  give  everybody  fair 
play ; tokens  of  assent  and  dissent  are  common- 
ly made  in  all  our  public  meetings ; let  us  have  a 
hearing  for  our  townsman.” 

“Certainly,”  I replied,  giving  him  my  hand 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs;  “'nothing  would  afford 
me  more  pleasure.” 

The  man  in  the  monkey-jacket  then  made  a 
sweeping  speech,  full  of  loose  charges  against 
the  Americans,  and  expressive  of  sympathy  with 
the  rebellion ; but,  at  the  finishing,  he  proposed, 
as  the  sentiment  of  the  meeting,  a vote  of  thanks 
to  me,  which  was  amended  by  another  to  in- 
clude himself.  Many  of  the  people  shook  hands 
with  me  at  the  door,  and  the  bald  old  gentle- 
man led  me  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  whose  be- 
nignities were  almost  parental. 

“Poor  young  man!”  said  the  old  lady;  “a 
must  take  care  of  ’is  ’ealth ; will  a come  hoom 
wi’  Tummas  and  me  and  drink  a bit  o*  tea?” 

I strolled  about  the  place  for  twenty-four  hours 
on  good  terms  with  many  townsmen,  while  Hipp, 
full  of  pluck  and  business,  was  posting  me  against 
all  the  dead  walls  of  a farther  village.  Again 
and  again  I sketched  the  war-episodes  I had  fol- 
lowed, gaining  fluency  and  confidence  as  by  de- 
grees my  itinerant  profession  lost  its  novelty, 
but  we  as  steadily  lost  money.  The  houses 
were  invariably  bad ; we  had  the  same  fiery  dis- 
cussions every  evening,  but  tho  same  meagre  re- 
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ceipts,  and  in  every  market  town  of  northwestern 
Lancashire  we  buried  a portion  of  onr  little  cap- 
ital, till  once,  after  talking  myself  hoarse  to  a 
respectable  audience  of  empty  benches,  Hipp  and 
I looked  blankly  into  each  other’s  faces  and  si- 
lently  put  our  last  gold  pieces  upon  the  table. 
We  were  three  thousand  miles  from  home,  and 
the  possessors  of  ten  sovereigns  apiece.  I 
reached  out  my  hand  with  a pale  smile : 

“Old  fellow,”  I said,  “let  us  comfort  our- 
selves by  the  assurance  that  we  have  deserved 
success.  The  time  has  come  to  say  good-by.” 

“As  you  will,”  said  Hipp;  “it  is  all  the 
fault  of  this  pig-headed  nation.  Now  I dare 
say  if  we  had  brought  a panorama  of  the  war 
along  it  would  have  been  a stunning  success ; 
but  standing  upon  high  literary  and  forensic 
ground,  of  course  they  can’t  appreciate  us.  Con- 
found’em!”  • 

I think  that  Hipp  has  since  had  but  two  no- 
tions— the  exhibition  of  that  panorama,  or,  in 
the  event  of  its  failure,  a declaration  of  war 
against  the  British  people.  He  followed  me  to 
Liverpool,  and  bade  me  adieu  at  Birkenhead,  I 
going  Londonward  with  scarcely  enough  money 
to  pay  my  passage,  and  he  to  start  next  day  for 
Belfast,  to  lecture  upon  his  own  hook,  or,  fail- 
ing (as  he  afterward  did),  to  recross  the  Atlan- 
tic in  the  steerage  of  a ship. 

My  feelings,  as  the  train  bore  me  steadily 
through  the  Welsh  border,  by  the  clustering 
smoke-stacks  of  Birmingham,  by  the  castled 
tower  of  Warwick,  and  along  the  head  waters 
of  the  Thames  and  Avon,  were  not  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  description.  I had  no  money  and 
no  friends  ; I had  sent  to  America  for  a remit- 
tance, but  in  the  interval  of  six  weeks  required 
for  a reply,  must  eat  and  drink  and  lodge,  and 
London  was  wide  and  pitiless,  even  if  I dared 
stoop  to  beg  assistance. 

Let  no  young  man  be  tempted  to  put  the  sea 
between  his  home  and  himself,  how  seductive 
soever  be  the  experiences,  of  book-makers  and 
poetic  pedestrians.  One  hour’s  contemplation 
of  poverty  in  foreign  lands  will  line  the  boy’s 
face  with  the  wrinkles  of  years,  and  burn  into 
his  soul  that  withering  dependency  which  will 
rankle  long  after  his  privations  are  forgotten. 

In  truth  my  circumstances  were  so  awkward 
that  my  very  desperation  kept  mo  calm.  I had 
a formal  letter  to  one  English  publisher,  but  not 
any  friendly  line  whatever  to  any  body ; and  as 
the  possibilities  of  sickness,  debt,  enemies,  came 
to  mind,  I felt  that  I was  no  longer  the  hero  of 
a romance,  but  face  to  face  with  a hard,  prac- 
tical, terrible  reality.  It  was  night  when  I 
landed  at  the  Paddington  Station,  and  taking 
an  omnibus  for  Charing  Cross,  watched  the  long 
lines  of  lamps  on  Oxford  Street,  and  the  glitter 
of  the  Hay  market  theatres,  and  at  last  the  hard 
plash  of  the  fountains  in  Trafalgar  Square,  with 
the  stony  statues  grouped  so  rigidly  about  the 
column  to  Nelson. 

I walked  down  Strand  with  my  carpet-bags 
in  my  hands,  through  Fleet  Street  and  under 
Temple  Bar,  till,  weary  at  last  of  sheer  exercise, 


I dropped  into  a little  ale-house  under  a great, 
grinning  lantern  which  said,  in  the  crisp  tone 
of  patronage,  the  one  word,  “ beds.”  They  put 
me  under  the  tiles,  with  the  chimney-stacks  for 
my  neighbors,  and  I lay  awake  all  night  medi- 
tating expedients  for  the  morrow ; so  far  from 
regret  or  foreboding,  I longed  for  the  daylight  to 
come  that  I might  commence  my  task,  confi- 
dent that  I could  not  fail  where  so  many  had 
succeeded.  They  were,  indeed,  inspirations 
which  looked  in  upon  me  at  the  dawn.  The 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s  guarding  Paternoster  Row, 
with  Milton’s  school  in  the  back-ground,  and 
hard  by  the  Player’s  Court,  where,  in  lieu  of 
Shakspeare’s  company,  the  American  presses  of 
the  Times  shook  the  kingdom  and  the  continent. 

I thought  of  Johnson  as  I passed  Bolt  Alley,  of 
Chatterton  at  Shoe  Lane,  of  Goldsmith  as  I put 
my  foot  upon  his  grave  under  the  eaves  of  the 
Temple. 

The  public  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sacri- 
fices by  which  my  private  embarrassment  re- 
ceived temporary  relief.  Though  half  the  race 
of  authors  had  been  in  similar  straits,  I would 
not,  for  all  their  success,  undergo  again  such 
self-humiliation.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  I ob- 
tained lodgings  in  Islington,  close  to  the  home 
of  Charles  Lamb,  and  near  Irving’s  Canterbury 
tower ; and  that  between  writing  articles  on  the 
American  war,  and  strategic  efforts  to  pay  my 
board,  two  weeks  of  feverish  loneliness  drifted 
away. 

I made  but  one  friend : a young  Englishman 
of  radical  proclivities,  who  had  passed  some 
years  in  America  among  books  and  newspapers, 
and  was  now  editing  the  foreign  column  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  He  was  a brave, 
needy  fellow,  full  of  heart,  but  burdened  with  a 
wife  and  children,  and  too  honestly  impolitic  to 
gain  money  with  his  fine  abilities  by  writing 
down  his  own  unpopular  sentiments.  He  help- 
ed me  with  advice  and  otherwise. 

“ If  you  mean  to  work  for  the  journals,”  he 
said,  “I  fear  you  will  be  disappointed.  I have 
tried  six  years  to  get  upon  some  daily  Lon- 
don paper.  The  editorial  positions  are  always 
filled ; you  know  too  little  of  the  geography  and 
society  of  the  town  to  be  a reporter,  and  such 
miscellaneous  recollections  of  the  war  as  you 
possess  will  not  be  available  for  a mere  news- 
paper. But  the  magazines  are  always  ready  to 
purchase  if  you  can  get  access  to  them.  In 
that  quarter  you  might  do  well.” 

I found  that  the  serials  to  which  my  friend 
recommended  me  shared  his  own  advanced  sen- 
timents, but  were  unfortunately  without  money. 

So  I made  my  way  to  the  counter  of  the  Messrs. 
Chambers,  and  left  for  its  junior  partner  an  in- 
troductory note.  The  reply  was  to  this  effect.  I 
violate  no  confidence,  I think,  in  reproducing  it : 

u Sir,— I shall  be  glad  to  see  any  friend  of , 

and  may  be  found, 11  etc.,  etc.  *l  I fear  that  articles  upon 
the  American  war,  written  by  an  American,  will  not, 
however,  be  acceptable  in  this  journal,  as  the  public  here 
take  a widely  different  view  of  the  contest  from  that  en- 
tertained in  your  own  country,  and  the  feeling  of  horror  is 
deepening  fast.” 
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Undeterred  by  this  'frank  avowal  .1  waited 
upon  the  publisher  at  the  appointed  time — a 
fine,  athletic,  white-haired  Scotchman,  whose 
name  is  known  where  that  of  greater  authors 
can  not  reach,  and  who  has  written  with  his 
own  hand  as  much  as  Dumas  pare.  He  met 
me  with  warm  cordiality,  rare  to  Englishmen, 
and  when  I said, 

44  Sir,  I do  not  wish  the  use  of  your  paper  to 
circulate  my  opinions— only  my  experiences,  ” 
he  took  me  at  once  to  his  editor,  and  gave  me 
a personal  introduction.  Fortunately  I had 
brought  with  me  a paper  which  I submitted  on 
the  spot;  it  was  entitled,  “Literature  of  the 
American  War,"  collated  from  such  campaign 
ballads  as  I could  remember,  eked  out  with  my 
own,  and  strung  together  with  explanatory  and 
critical  paragraphs.  The  third  day  following  I 
received  this  announcement  in  shockingly  bad 
handwriting : 

“D’r  Sv, 

“ Y*r  article  will  anit  u§. 

“The  ed.  C.  J.” 

For  every  word  in  this  communication  I aft- 
erward obtained,  a guinea.  The  money  not  be- 
ing due  till  after  the  appearance  of  the  article, 
I anticipated  it  with  various  sketches,  stories, 
etc.,  all  of  which  were  largely  fanciful  or  de- 
scriptive, and  contained  no  paragraph  which  I 
wish  to  recall.  In  other  directions  I was  less 
successful.  Of  two  daily  journals  to  which  I 
offered  my  services,  one  declined  to  answer  my 
letter,  and  the  other  demanded  a quarto  of  cre- 
dentials. 

So  I lived  a fugitive  existence,  a practical 
illustration  of  Irving’s  “Poor  Devil  Author,” 
looking  as  often  into  pastry-shop  windows,  test- 
ing all  manner  of  cheap  Pickwickian  veal-pies, 
breakfasting  upon  a chop,  and  supping  upon  a 
herring  in  my  suburban  residence,  but  keeping 
up  pluck  and  ckique  so  deceptively  that  nobody 
in  the  place  suspected  me  of  poverty. 

I went  for  some  American  inventors  to  a rifle 
ground,  and  explained  to  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty the  merits  of  a new  projectile ; wrote 
letters  to  all  the  Continental  sovereigns  for  an 
itinerant  and  independent  embassador,  and  was 
at  last  so  poor  that  my  only  writing  papers  were 
a druggist’s  waste  bill-heads.  An  article  with 
no  other  “backing”  than  this  was  fortunate 
enough  to  stray  into  the  Comhill  Magazine . I 
found  that  its  proprietor  kept  a banking-house  in 
Pall  Mall,  and  doubtful  of  my  welcome  on  Corn- 
hill,  ventured  one  day  in  my  unique  American 
costume  — slouched  hat,  wide  garments,  and 
square-toed  boots — to  send  to  him  directly  my 
card.  He  probably  thought  from  its  face  that  a 
relative  of  Mr.  Mason’s  was  about  to  open  an 
extensive  account  with  him.  As  it  was,  once 
admitted  to  his  presence,  he  could  not  escape 
me.  The  manuscript  lay  in  his  hands  before  he 
fully  comprehended  my  purpose.  He  was  a fine 
specimen  of  the  English  publisher — robust,  rud- 
dy, good-naturedly  acute — and  as  he  said  with  a 
smile  that  he  would  waive  routine  and  take 
charge  of  my  copy,  I knew  that  the  same  hands 


had  fastened  upon  the  crude  pages  of  Jane  Eyre, 
and  the  best  labors  of  Hazlitt,  Ruskin,  Leigh 
Hunt,  and  Thackeray. 

Two  more  weary  weeks  elapsed;  I found  it 
pleasant  to  work,  but  very  trying  to  wait  At 
the  end  my  courage  very  nearly  failed.  I reached 
the  era  of  self-accusation  ; to  make  myself  for- 
get myself  I took  long,  ardent  marches  into  the 
open  country ; followed  the  authors  I had  wor- 
shiped through  the  localities  they  had  made 
reverend ; lost  myself  in  dreaminesses — those 
precursors  of  death  in  the  snow — and  wished 
myself  back  in  the  ranks  of  the  North,  to  go 
down  in  the  frenzy,  rather  than  thus  drag  out 
a life  of  civil  indigence,  robbing  at  once  my 
brains  and  my  stomach. 

One  morning  as  I sat  in  my  little  Islington 
parlor,  wishing  that  the  chop  I had  just  eaten 
had  gone  farther,  and  taking  a melancholy  in- 
ventory  of  the  threadbare  carpet  and  rheumatic 
chairs,  the  door-knocker  fell ; there  were  steps 
in  the  hail ; my  name  was  mentioned. 

A tali  young  gentleman  approached  me  with 
a letter : I received  him  with  a strange  nervous- 
ness ; was  there  any  crime  in  my  record,  I asked 
fitfully,  for  which  I had  been  traced  to  this  ob- 
scure suburb  for  condign  arrest  and  decapita- 
tion ? Ha ! ha ! it  was  my  heart,  not  my  lips, 
that  laughed.  I could  have  cried  out  like  Enoch 
Arden  in  his  dying  apostrophe : 

“A  sail  I a Bail! 

I am  saved P 

for  the  note  in  the  publisher’s  own  handwriting 
said  this,  and  more : 

41  Dkab  Sir, — I ghall  be  glad  to  Bend  yon  fifteen  guinea? 
Immediately  in  return  for  your  article  on  General  Pope’s 
Campaign,  if  the  pried"  will  suit  you.” 

But  I suppressed  my  enthusiasm.  I spoke 
patronizingly  to  the  young  gentleman.  Dr. 
Johnson  at  the  brewer’s  vendue  could  not  have 
been  more  learnedly  sonorous. 

44  You  may  say  in  return,  Sir,  that  the  sum 
named  will  remunerate  me.” 

At  the  same  time  the  instinct  was  intense  to 
seize  the  youth  by  the  throat  and  tell  him  that 
if  the  remittance  was  delayed  beyond  the  morn- 
ing I would  have  his  heart’s-blood  I I should 
have  liked  to  thrust  him  into  the  coal-hole  as  a 
hostage  for  its  prompt  arrival,  or  send  one  of 
his  ears  to  the  publishing  house  with  a warning, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Neapolitan  brigands. 

That  afternoon  I walked  all  the  way  to  Ed- 
monton, over  John  Gilpin’s  route,  and  boldly 
invested  two-pence  in  beer  at  the  time-honored 
Bell  Inn.  I disdained  to  ride  back  upon  the  om- 
nibus for  the  sum  of  three-pence,  but  returned 
on  foot  the  entire  eight  miles,  and  thought  it 
only  a league.  Next  day  my  check  came  duly 
to  hand  — a very  formidable  check,  with  two 
pen-marks  drawn  across  its  face.  I carried  it 
to  Threadneedle  Street  by  the  unfrequented 
routes,  to  avoid  having  my  pockets  picked,  and 
presented  it  to  the  cashier,  wondering  if  he  knew 
me  to  be  a foreign  gentleman  who  had  written 
for  the  Comht/l  Magazine.  The  cashier  looked 
rather  contemptuous,  I thought,  being  evident- 
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1 y a soulless  character  with  no  literary  affini- 
ties. 

“ Sir/’  he  said,  curtly,  “ this  check  is  crossed.’* 

“Sir!” 

“ We  can’t  cash  the  check ; it  is  crossed.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  crossed  ?” 

“ Just  present  it  where  you  got  it,  and  you 
will  find  out.” 

The  cashier  regarded  me  as  if  I had  offered  a 
ticket  of  leave  rather  than  an  order  for  the  con- 
siderable amount  of  seventy-five  dollars.  I left 
that  banking  house  a broken  man,  and  stopped 
with  a long,  long  face  at  a broker’s  to  ask  for 
an  explanation. 

“ Yesh,  yesh,”  said  the  little  man,  whose  Ger- 
man silver  spectacles  sat  upon  a bulbously  Ori- 
ental nose ; “ ze  monish  ish  never  paid  on  a 
crashed  shequc.  If  one  hash  a bank-account, 
you  know,  zat  ish  different.  Ze  gentleman  who 
gif  you  dis  shequc  had  no  bishness  to  crash  it  if 
you  have  no  banker.” 

I was  too  vain  to  go  back  to  Cornhill  and 
confess  that  I bad  neither  purse  nor  purser ; so 
I satisfied  the  broker  that  the  afiuir  was  correct, 
and  he  cashed  the  bill  for  five  shillings. 

That  was  the  end  of  my  necessities ; money 
came  from  home,  from  this  and  that  serial; 
my  published  articles  were  favorably  noticed, 
and  opened  the  market  to  me.  Whatever  I 
penned  found  sale;  and  some  correspondence 
that  I had  leisure  to  fulfill  for  America  brought 
me  steady  receipts. 

Had  I been  prudent  with  my  means,  and 
prompt  to  advantage  myself  of  opportunities,  I 
might  have  obtained  access  to  the  best  literary 
society,  and  sold  my  compositions  for  corre- 
spondingly higher  prices.  Social  standing  in 
English  literature  is  of  equal  consequence  with 
genius.  The  poor  Irish  governess  can  not  find 
a publisher,  but  Lady  Morgan  takes  both  critics 
and  readers  by  storm.  A duchess’s  name  on 
the  title-page  protects  the  fool  in  the  letter-press ; 
irreverent  republicanism  is  not  yet  so  great  a re- 
specter of  persons.  I was  often  invited  out  to 
dinner,  and  went  to  the  expense  of  a dress-coat 
and  kids,  without  which  one  passes  the  gen- 
teel British  portal  at  his  peril ; but  found  that 
both  the  expense  and  the  stateliness  of  “so- 
ciety” were  onerous.  In  this  department  I had 
no  perseverance ; but  when  one  evening  I sat 
with  the  author  of  “Vanity  Fair”  in  the  con- 
cert rooms  at  Govent  Garden,  as  Colonel  New- 
come  and  Clive  had  done  before  me,  and  took 
my  beer  and  mutton  with  those  kindly  eyes 
measuring  me  through  their  spectacles,  I felt 
that  such  grand  companionship  lifted  me  from 
the  errantry  of  my  career  into  the  dignity  of  a 
renowned  art. 

I moved  my  lodgings  after  three  months  to  a 
pleasant  square  of  the  West  End,  where  I had 
for  associates,  among  others,  several  American 
artists.  Strange  men  were  they  to  be  so  far 
from  home;  but  I have  since  found  that  the 
poorer  one  is  the  farther  he  travels,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  these  were  quite  destitute.  Two  of 
them  only  had  permanent  employment;  a few, 


now  and  then,  sold  a design  to  a magazine ; the 
mass  went  out  sketching  to  kill  time,  and  trust- 
ed to  Providence  for  dinner.  But  they  were 
good  fellows  for  the  most  part,  kindly  to  one 
another,  and  meeting  in  their  lodgings,  where 
their  tenure  was  uncertain,  to  score  Millais,  or 
praise  Rosetti,  or  overwhelm  Frith. 

My  own  life  meantime  passed  smoothly.  I 
had  no  rivals  of  my  own  nationality;  though 
one  expatriated  person,  whose  name  I have  not 
heard,  was  writing  a series  of  prejudiced  articles 
for  Fraser , which  he  signed  “A  White  Repub- 
lican.” I thought  him  a very  dirty  white.  One 
or  two  English  travelers  at  the  same  time  were 
making  amusingly  stupid  notices  of  America  in 
some  of  the  second-rate  monthlies ; and  Max- 
well, a bustling  Irishman,  who  owns  Temple 
Bar , the  Saint  James , and  Sixpenny  Magazine^ 
and  some  half  dozen  other  serials,  was  employ- 
ing a man  to  invent  all  varieties  of  rubbish  upon 
a country  which  he  had  never  beheld  nor  com- 
prehended. 

After  a few  months  the  passages  of  the  war 
with  which  I was  cognizant  lost  their  interest 
by  reason  of  later  occurrences.  I found  myself, 
so  to  speak,  wedged  out  of  the  market  by  new 
literary  importations.  The  enforcement  of  the 
draft  brought  to  Europe  many  naturalized  coun- 
trymen of  mine,  whose  dislike  of  America  was 
not  lessened  by  their  unceremonious  mode  of 
departure  from  it ; and  it  is  to  these,  the  mass 
of  whom  are  familiarly  known  in  the  journals 
of  this  country,  that  we  owe  the  most  insidious, 
because  the  best  informed,  detraction  of  us. 
Macmillan's  Magazine  did  us  sterling  service 
through  the  papers  of  Edward  Dicey,  the  best 
literary  feuilletonist  in  England ; and  Professor 
Newman,  J.  Stuart  Mill,  and  others,  gave  us 
the  limited  influence  of  the  Westminster  Review . 
The  Comhill  was  neutral;  Chambers's  respect- 
fully inimical ; Bentley  and  Colburn  antagonist- 
ically fiat;  Maxwell’s  tri-visaged  publications 
grinningly  abusive;  Good  Words  had  neither 
good  nor  bad  words  for  us ; Once  a Week  and 
All  the  Year  Round  gave  us  a shot  now  and 
then.  Blackwood  and  Fraser  disliked  our  form 
of  government  and  all  its  manifestations.  The 
rest  of  the  Reviews,  as  far  as  I could  see,  pitied 
and  berated  us  pompously.  It  was  mere  than 
once  suggested  to  me  to  write  an  experimental 
paper  upon  the  failure  of  republicanism ; but  I 
knew  only  one  American — a New  York  corre- 
spondent— who  lent  himself  to  a systematic  abuse 
of  the  Government  which  permitted  him  to  re- 
side in  it.  He  obtained  a newsboy’s  fame,  and, 
I suspect,  earned  considerable.  He  is  dead: 
let  any  who  love  him  shorten  his  biography  by 
three  years. 

However,  I at  last  concluded  a book — if  I 
may  so  call  what  never  resulted  in  a volume — 
at  which,  from  the  first,  I had  been  pegging 
away.  I called  it  “ The  War  Correspondent,” 
and  made  it  the  literal  record  of  my  adventures 
in  the  saddle.  When  some  six  hundred  MS. 
pages  were  done  I sent  it  to  a publisher ; he  po- 
litely sent  it  back.  I forwarded  it  to  a rival 
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honse;  in  this  respect  only  both  houses  were 
agreed.  Having  some  dim  recollection  of  the 
early  trials  of  authors  I perseveringly  gave  that 
copy  the  freedom  of  the  city ; the  verdict  upon 
it  was  marvelously  identical,  but  the  manner 
of  declension  was  always  soothing.  They  sep- 
arately advised  me  not  to  be  content  with  one 
refusal,  but  to  try  some  other  house,  though  I 
came  at  last  to  think,  by  the  regularity  of  its 
transit  to  and  fro,  that  one  house  only  had  been 
its  recipient  from  the  first. 

At  last,  assured  of  its  positive  failure,  I took 
what  seemed  to  be  the  most  philosophic  course 
— neither  tossing  it  into  the  Thames,  after  the 
fashion  of  a famous  novelist,  nor  littering  my 
floor  with  its  fragments,  and  dying  amidst  them 
like  a chiffonnier  in  his  den : I cut  the  best  para- 
graphs out  of  it,  strung  them  together,  and  pub- 
lished it  by  separate  articles  in  the  serials.  My 
name  failed  to  be  added  to  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue ; but  that  circumstance  is,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  a matter  of  no  regret  whatever. 

When  done  with  the  war  I took  to  story-writ- 
ing, using  many  half- forgotten  incidents  of 
American  police-reporting,  of  border  warfare, 
of  the  development  of  civilization  among  the 
pioneers,  of  thralldom  in  the  South,  afid  the 
gold  search  on  the  Pacific.  The  majority  of 
these  traveled  across  the  water,  and  were  re- 
published. And  when  America,  in  the  garb 
of  either  fact  or  fiction,  lost  novelty,  I entered 
the  wide  field  of  miscellaneous  literature  among 
a thousand  competitors. 

An  author's  ticket  to  the  British  Museum 
Reading-room  put  the  whole  world  so  close 
around  me  that  I could  touch  it  every  where.  < 
I never  entered  the  noble  rotunda  of  that  vast 
collection  without  an  emotion  of  littleness  and 
awe.  Lit  only  from  the  roof,  it  reminded  me 
of  the  Roman  Pantheon ; and  truly  all  the  gods 
whom  I had  worshiped  sat,  not  in  statue,  but 
1 in  substance,  along  its  radiating  tables,  or  trod 
its  noiseless  floors.  Half  the  literature  of  our 
language  flows  from  thence.  One  may  see  at 
a glance  grave  naturalists  knee-deep  in  ichthy- 
ological tomes,  or  buzzing  over  entomology ; 
pale  zealots  copying  Arabic  characters,  with  the 
end  to  rebuild  Bethlehem  or  the  ruins  of  Mecca ; 
biographers  gloating  over  some  rare  original  let- 
ter; periodical  writers  filching  from  two  centu- 
ries ago  for  their  next  “new”  article.  The 
Marquis  of  Lansdown  is  dead : you  may  see  the 
Times  reporter  yonder  running  down  the  events 
of  his  career.  Poland  is  in  arms  again,  and 
the  clever  compiler  farther  on  means  to  make 
twenty  pounds  out  of  it  by  summing  up  her  past 
risings  and  ruins.  The  bruisers  King  and  Mace 
fought  yesterday,  and  the  plodding  person  close 
by  from  Bell's  Life  is  gleaning  their  antecedents. 
Half  the  literati  of  our  age  do  but  like  these  bind 
the  present  to  the  past.  A great  library  dimin- 
ishes the  number  of  thinkers;  the  grand  fount- 
ains of  philosophy  and  science  ran  before  types 
were  so  facile  or  letters  became  a trade. 

The  novelty  of  this  life  soon  wore  away,  and  I 


found  myself  the  creature  of  no  romance,  but  plod- 
ding along  a prosy  road  with  very  practical  people. 

I carried  my  MSS.  into  Paternoster  Row 
like  any  body's  book-keeper,  and  accused  the 
world  of  no  particular  ingratitude  that  it  could 
not  read  my  name  with  my  articles,  and  that  it 
gave  itself  no  concern  to  discover  me.  Yet 
there  was  a private  pleasure  in  the  congeniality 
of  my  labor,  and  in  the  consciousness  that  I 
could  float  upon  my  quill  even  in  this  vast  Lon- 
don sea.  Once  or  twice  my  articles  went  across 
the  Channel  and  returned  in  foreign  dress.  I 
wonder  if  I shall  ever  again  feel  the  thrill  of 
that  first  recognition  of  my  offspring  coming  to 
my  knee  with  their  strange  French  prattle. 

I was  not  uniformly  successful,  but,  if  reject- 
ed, my  MSS.  were  courteously  returned,  with  a 
note  from  the  editor.  As  a sample  I give  the 
following.  The  original  is  a lithographed  fac- 
simile of  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Dickens,  print- 
ed in  blue  ink,  the  date  and  the  title  of  the  man- 
uscript being  in  another  handwriting : 

OFFICE  OF  “ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND." 

▲ WEEKLY  JOURNAL  CONDUCTED  BY  CHABLEB  DICKENS. 

No.  *6  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

January  »7t  1843. 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens  begs  to  thank  the  writer  of  the  pa- 
per entitled  “A  Battle  Sunday"  for  having  done  him  the 
favor  to  offer  it  as  a contribution  to  these  pages.  He 
much  regrets,  however,  that  it  is  not  suited  to  the  re- 
quirements of 14  All  the  Year  Round." 

The  manuscript  will  he  returned,  under  cover.  If  ap- 
plied for  as  above. 

The  prices  of  miscellaneous  articles  in  Lon- 
don are  remunerative.  Twenty-four  shillings 
a magazine  page  is  the  common  valuation ; but 
specially  interesting  papers  rate  higher.  Liter- 
ature as  a profession,  in  England,  is  more  cer- 
tain and  more  progressive  than  with  us.  It  is 
not  debased  with  the  heavy  leaven  of  journal- 
ism. Among  the  many  serial  publications  of 
London,  ability,  tact,  and  industry  should  al- 
ways find  a liberal  market.  There  is  less  of 
the  vagrancy  of  letters — Bohemianism,  Mohi- 
canism,  or  what  not — in  London  than  in  either 
New  York  or  Paris. 

I think  we  have  the  cleverer  fugitive  writers 
in  America,  but  those  of  England  seemed  -to 
me  to  have  more  self-respect  and  conscientious- 
ness. The  soul  of  the  scribe  need  never  be  in 
pledge  if  there  are  many  masters. 

While  a good  writer  in  any  department  can 
find  work  across  the  water,  I would  advise  no 
one  to  gd  abroad  with  this  assurance  solely. 
My  success — if  so  that  can  be  called  which  yield- 
ed me  life,  not  profit — was  circumstantial,  and 
can  not  be  repeated.  I should  be  loth  to  try  it 
again  upon  purely  literary  merits. 

After  nine  months  of  experiment  I bade  the 
insular  metropolis  adieu,  and  returned  no  more. 
The  Continent  was  close  and  beckoning ; I heard 
the  confusion  of  her  tongues,  and  saw  the  shafts 
of  her  Gothic  Babels  probing  the  clouds,  and  for 
another  year  I roamed  among  her  cities,  as  ar- 
dent and  errant  as  when  I went  afield  on  my 
pony  to  win  the  spurs  of  a War  Correspondent. 
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er  employed,  is  always  against  his  employer. 
Even  those  born  governors,  noble  and  right  hon- 
orable creatures,  who  have  been  the  most  imbe- 
cile in  high  places,  have  uniformly  shown  them- 
selves the  most  opposed  (sometimes  in  belying 
distrust,  sometimes  in  vapid  insolence)  to  their 
employer,  AY  hat  is  in  such  wise  true  of  the 
public  master  and  servant,  is  equally  true  of  the 
private  master  and  servant  all  the  world  over. 

When  Mr.  Silas  Wegg  did  at  last  obtain  free 
access  to  u Our  House/’  as  he  had  been  wont  to 
call  the  mansion  outside  which  he  had  sat  shel- 


terless so  long,  aud  when  he  did  at  last  find  it  in 
all  particulars  as  different  from  his  mental  plans 
of  it  as  according  to  the  nature  of  things  it  well 
could  be,  that  far-seeing  and  far-reaching  char- 
acter, by  way  of  asserting  himself  and  making 
out  a case  for  compensation,  affected  to  fall  into 
a melancholy  strain  of  musing  over  the  mournful 
past ; as  if  the  house  and  he  had  had  a fall  in 
life  together. 

41  And  this,  Sir,”  SUas  would  sav  to  his  patron, 
sadly  nodding  his  head  and  musing,  “ wfls  once 
Our  House!  This,  Sir,  is  the  building  from 
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which  I have  so  often  seen  those  great  creatures, 
Miss  Elizabeth,  Master  George,  Aunt  Jane,  and 
Uncle  Parker” — whose  very  names  were  of  his 
own  inventing — “ pass  and  repass ! And  has  it 
come  to  this,  indeed ! Ah  dear  me,  dear  me !” 

So  tender  were  his  lamentations,  that  the 
kindly  Mr.  Boffin  was  quite  sorry  for  him,  and 
almost  felt  mistrustful  that  in  buying  the  house 
he  had  done  him  an  irreparable  injury. 

Two  or  three  diplomatic  interviews,  the  result 
of  great  subtlety  on  Mr.  Wegg’s  part,  but  assum- 
ing the  mask  of  careless  yielding  to  a fortuitous 
combination  of  circumstances,  impelling  him  to- 
ward Clerkenwell,  had  enabled  him  to  complete 
his  bargain  with  Mr.  Venus. 

“Bring  me  round  to  the  Bower,”  said  Silas, 
when  the  bargain  was  closed,  “ next  Saturday 
evening,  and  if  a sociable  glass  of  old  Jamaikey 
warm  should  meet  your  views,  I am  not  the  man 
to  begrudge  it.” 

“ You  are  aware  of  my  being  poor  company, 
Sir,”  replied  Mr.  Venus,  “ but  be  it  so.” 

It  being  so,  here  is  Saturday  evening  come, 
and  here  is  Mr.  Venus  come,  and  ringing  at  the 
Bower-gate. 

Mr.  Wegg  opens  the  gate,  descries  a sort  of 
brown  paper  truncheon  under  Mr.  Venus’s  arm, 
and  remarks,  in  a dry  tone:  “Oh!  I thought 
perhaps  you  might  have  come  in  a cab.” 

“ No,  Mr.  Wegg,”  replies  Venus.  “ I am  not 
above  a parcel.” 

“Above  a parcel!  No!”  says  Wegg,  with 
some  dissatisfaction.  But  does  not  openly  growl, 
“ a certain  sort  of  parcel  might  be  above  you.” 

“Here  is  your  purchase,  Mr.  Wegg,”  says 
Venus, politely  handing  it  over,  “and  I am  glad 
to  restore  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it — 
flowed.” 

“Thankee,”  says  Wegg.  “Now  this  affair 
is  concluded,  I may  mention  to  you  in  a friendly 
way  that  I’ve  my  doubts  whether,  if  I had  con- 
sulted a lawyer,  you  could  have  kept  this  arti- 
cle back  from  me.  I only  throw  it  out  as  a 
legal  point.” 

“ Do  you  think  so,  Mr.  Wegg?  I bought  you 
in  open  contract.” 

“You  can’t  buy  human  flesh  and  blood  in 
this  country,  Sir;  not  alive,  you  can’t,”  says 
Wegg,  shaking  his  head.  “ Then  query,  bone  ?” 

“As  a legal  point?”  asks  Venus. 

“As  a legal  point.” 

“Iam  not  competent  to  speak  upon  that,  Mr. 
Wegg,”  says  Venus,  reddening  and  growing 
something  louder;  “but  upon  a point  of  fact  I 
think  myself  competent  to  speak ; and  as  a point 
of  fact  I would  have  seen  you — will  you  allow 
me  to  say,  further?” 

“I  wouldn’t  say  more  than  further,  if  I was 
you,”  Mr.  Wegg  suggests,  pacifically. 

— “Before  I’d  have  given  that  packet  into 
your  hand  without  being  paid  my  price  for  it.  I 
don’t  pretend  to  know  how  the  point  of  law  may 
stand,  but  I’m  thoroughly  confident  upon  the 
point  of  fact.” 

As  Mr.  Venus  is  irritable  (no  doubt  owing  to 


his  disappointment  in  love),  and  as  it  is  not  the 
cue  of  Mr.  Wegg  to  have  him  out  of  temper,  the 
latter  gentleman  soothingly  remarks,  “ I only  put 
it  as  a little  case ; I only  put  it  ha’porthetically.” 

“ Then  I’d  rather,  Mr.  Wegg,  you  put  it  an- 
other time,  penn’orthetically,”  is  Mr.  Venus’s  re- 
tort, “for  I tell  you  candidly  I don’t  like  your 
little  cases.” 

Arrived  by  this  time  in  Mr.  Wegg’s  sitting- 
room,  made  bright  on  the  chilly  evening  by  gas- 
light and  fire,  Mr.  Venus  softens  and  compli- 
ments him  on  his  abode  ; profiting  by  the  occa- 
sion to  remind  Wegg  that  he  (Venus)  told  him 
he  had  got  into  a good  thing. 

“Tolerable,”  Wegg  rejoins.  “But  bear  in 

mind,  Mr.  Venus,  that  there’s  no  gold  without 
its  alloy.  Mix  for  yourself  and  take  a seat  in 
the  chimbley-comcr.  Will  you  perform  upon  a 
pipe,  Sir?” 

“Iam  but  an  indifferent  performer,  Sir,”  re- 
turns the  other ; “ but  I’ll  accompany  you  with 
a whiff  or  two  at  intervals.” 

So,  Mr.  Venus  mixes,  and  Wegg  mixes ; and 
Mr.  Venus  lights  and  puffs,  and  Wegg  lights 
and  puffs. 

“ And  there’s  alloy  even  in  this  metal  of  yours, 
Mr.  Wegg,  you  was  remarking  ?” 

“Mystery,”  returns  Wegg.  “I  deta’t  like  it, 
Mr.  Venus.  I tlon’t  like  to  have  the  life  knocked 
out  of  former  inhabitants  of  this  house,  in  the 
gloomy  dark,  and  not  know  who  did  it.” 

“Might  you  have  any  suspicions,  Mr.  Wegg?” 

“No,”  returns  that  gentleman.  “ I know  who 
profits  by  it.  But  I’ve  no  suspicions.” 

Having  said  which,  Mr.  Wegg  smokes  and 
looks  at  the  fire  with  a most  determined  expres- 
sion of  Charity ; as  if  he  had  caught  that  car- 
dinal virtue  by  the  skirts  as  she  felt  it  her  pain- 
ful duty  to  depart  from  him,  and  held  her  by 
main  force. 

“Similarly,”  resumes  Wegg,  “I  have  obser- 
vations as  I can  offer  upon  certain  points  and 
parties ; but  I make  no  objections,  Mr.  Venus. 
Here  is  an  immense  fortune  drops  from  the  clouds 
upon  a person  that  shall  be  nameless.  Here  is 
a weekly  allowance,  with  a certain  weight  of 
coals,  drops  from  the  clouds  upon  me.  Which 
of  us  is  the  better  man  ? Not  the  person  that 
shall  be  nameless.  That’s  an  observation  of 

mine,  but  I don’t  make  it  an  objection.  I take 
my  allowance  and  my  certain  weight  of  coals. 
He  takes  his  fortune.  That’s  the  way  it  works.” 

“It  would  be  a good  thing  for  me  if  I could 
see  things  in  the  calm  light  you  do,  Mr.  Wegg.” 

“Again  look  here,”  pursues  Silas,  with  an 
oratorical  flourish  of  his  pipe  and  his  wooden 
leg:  the  latter  having  an  undignified  tendency 
to  tilt  him  back  in  his  chair;  “here’s  another 
observation,  Mr.  Venus,  unaccompanied  with  an 
objection.  Him  that  shall  be  nameless  is  liable 
to  bo  talked  over.  He  gets  talked  over.  Him 
that  shall  be  nameless,  having  me  at  his  right 
hand,  naturally  looking  to  be  promoted  higher, 
and  you  may  perhaps  say  meriting  to  be  pro- 
moted higher — ” 
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(Mr.  Venus  murmurs  that  he  does  say  so.) 

“ — Him  that  shall  be  nameless,  under  such 
circumstances  passes  me  by,  and  puts  a talking- 
over  stranger  above  my  head.  Which  of  us  two 
is  the  better  man  ? Which  of  us  two  can  repeat 
most  poetry  ? Which  of  us  two  has,  in  the  serv- 
ice of  him  that  shall  be  nameless,  tackled  the 
Romans,  both  civil  and  military,  till  he  has  got 
ns  husky  as  if  he’d  been  weaned  and  ever  since 
brought  up  on  saw-dust  ? Not  the  talking-over 
stranger.  Yet  the  house  is  as  free  to  him  as  if 
it  was  his,  and  he  has  his  room,  and  is  put  upon 
a footing,  and  draws  about  a thousand  a year. 
I am  banished  to  the  Bower,  to  be  found  in  it 
like  a piece  of  furniture  whenever  wanted.  Mer- 
it, therefore,  don’t  win.  That’s  the  way  it  works. 
I observe  it,  because  I can’t  help  observing  it, 
being  accustomed  to  take  a powerful  sight  of 
notice ; but  I don't  object.  Ever  here  before, 
Mr.  Venus?” 

“Not  inside  the  gate,  Mr.  Wegg.” 

“You’ve  been  as  far  as  the  gate  then,  Mr. 
Venus?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Wegg,  and  peeped  in  from  curi- 
osity.” 

“Did  you  see  any  thing?” 

“Nothing  but  the  dust-yard.” 

Mr.  Wegg  rolls  his  eyes  all  round  the  room, 
in  that  ever  unsatisfied  quest  of  his,  and  then 
rolls  his  eyes  all  round  Mr.  Venus ; as  if  sus- 
picious of  his  having  something  about  him  to  be 
found  out. 

“And  yet,  Sir,”  he  pursues,  “being  acquaint- 
ed with  old  Mr.  Hannon,  one  would  have  thought 
it  might  have  been  polite  in  you,  too,  to  give  him 
a call.  And  you’re  naturally  of  a polite  dispo- 
sition, you  are.”  This  last  clause  as  a softening 
compliment  to  Mr.  Venus. 

“It  is  true,  Sir,”  replies  Venus,  winking  his 
weak  eyes,  and  running  his  fingers  through  his 
dusty  shock  of  hair,  “ that  I was  so,  before  a 
certain  observation  soured  me.  You  understand 
to  what  I allude,  Mr.  Wegg  ? To  a certain  writ- 
ten statement  respecting  not  wishing  to  be  re- 
garded in  a certain  light.  Since  that  all  is  fled, 
save  gall.” 

“Not  all,”  says  Mr.  Wegg,  in  a tone  of  sen- 
timental condolence. 

“ Yes,  Sir,”  returns  Venus,  “ all ! The  world 
may  deem  it  harsh,  but  I’d  quite  as  soon  pitch 
into  my  best  friend  as  not.  Indeed,  I’d  soon- 
er 1” 

Involuntarily  making  a pass  with  his  wooden 
leg  to  guard  himself  as  Mr.  Venus  springs  up 
in  the  emphasis  of  this  unsociable  declaration, 
Mr.  Wegg  tilts  over  on  his  back*  chair  and  all, 
and  is  rescued  by  that  harmless  misanthrope,  in 
a disjointed  state  and  ruefully  rubbing  his  head. 

“Why,  you  lost  your  balance,  Mr.  Wegg,” 
says  Venus,  handing  him  his  pipe. 

“And  about  time  to  do  it,”  grumbles  Silas, 
“when  a man’s  visitors,  without  a word  of  no- 
tice, conduct  themselves  with  the  sudden  wicious- 
ncss  of  Jacks-in-boxes ! Don’t  come  flying  out 
of  your  chair  like  that,  Mr.  Venus !” 


“ I ask  your  pardon,  Mr.  Wegg.  I am  so 
soured.” 

“Yes,  but  hang  it,”  says  Wegg,  argumenta- 
tively, “a  well-governed  mind  can  be  soured 
sitting!  And  as  to  being  regarded  in  lights, 
there’s  bumpey  lights  as  well  as  bony.  In  which,” 
again  rubbing  his  head,  “ I object  to  regard  my- 
self.” 

“ I’ll  bear  it  in  memory,  Sir.” 

“If  you’ll  be  so  good.”  Mr.  Wegg  slowly 
subdues  his  ironical  tone  and  his  lingering  irri- 
tation, and  resumes  his  pipe.  “We  were  talk- 
ing of  old  Mr.  Harmon  being  a friend  of  yours.” 

“Not  a friend,  Mr.  Wegg.  Only  known -to 
speak  to,  and  to  have  a little  deal  with  now  and 
then.  A very  inquisitive  character,  Mr.  Wegg, 
regarding  what  was  found  in  the  dust.  As  in- 
quisitive as  secret.” 

“ Ah ! You  found  him  secret  ?”  returns  Wegg, 
with  a greedy  relish. 

“He  had  always  the  look  of  it,  and  the  man- 
ner of  it.” 

“ Ah  !”  with  another  roll  of  his  eyes.  “ As 
to  what  was  found  in  the  dust  now.  Did  you 
ever  hear  him  mention  how  he  found  it,  my  dear 
friend  ? Living  on  the  mysterious  premises,  one 
would  like  to  know.  For  instance,  where  he 
found  things?  Or,  for  instance,  how  he  set 
about  it?  Whether  he  began  at  the  top  of  the 
mounds,  or  whether  he  began  at  the  bottom. 
Whether  he  prodded Mr.  Wegg’s  pantomime 
is  skillful  and  expressive  here ; “or  whether  he 
scooped  ? Should  you  say  scooped,  my  dear  Mr. 
Venus;  or  should  you — as  a man — say  prod- 
ded?” 

“I  should  say  neither,  Mr.  Wegg.” 

“ As  a fellow-man,  Mr.  Venus — mi*  again— 
why  neither  ?” 

“ Because  I suppose,  Sir,  that  what  was  found, 
was  found  in  the  sorting  and  sifting.  All  the 
mounds  are  sorted  and  sifted  ?” 

“ You  shall  see  ’em  and  pass  your  opinion. 
Mix  again.” 

On  each  occasion  of  his  saying  “ mix  again,” 
Mr.  Wegg,  with  a hop  on  his  wooden  leg,  hitch- 
es his  chair  a little  nearer ; more  as  if  he  were 
proposing  that  himself  and  Mr.  Venus  should 
mix  again,  than  that  they  should  replenish  their 
glasses. 

“ Living  (as  I said  before)  on  the  mysterious 
premises,”  says  Wegg  when  the  other  has  acted 
on  his  hospitable  entreaty,  “one  likes  to  know. 
Would  you  be  inclined  to  say  now — as  a brother 
— that  he  ever  hid  things  in  the  dust,  as  well  as 
found  'em  ?” 

“ Mr.  Wegg,  on  the  whole  I should  say  he 
might.” 

Mr.  Wegg  claps  on  his  spectacles,  and  ad- 
miringly surveys  Mr.  Venus  from  head  to  foot. 

“As  a mortal  equally  with  myself,  whose 
hand  I take  in  mine  for  the  first  time  this  day, 
having  unaccountably  overlooked  that  act  so  full 
of  boundless  confidence  binding  a fellow-creetur 
to  a fellow-creetur,”  says  Wegg,  holding  Mr. 
Venus’s  palm  out,  flat  and  ready  for  smiting, 
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and  now  smiting  it ; 44  as  such — and  no  other — 
for  I scorn  all  lowlier  ties  betwixt  myself  and  the 
man  walking  with  his  face  erect  that  alone  I call 
ray  Twin — regarded  and  regarding  in  this  trust- 
ful bond — what  do  you  think  he  might  have 
hid?” 

44  It  is  but  a supposition,  Mr.  Wegg.” 

44  As  a Being  with  his  hand  upon  his  heart,” 
cries  Wegg;  and  the  apostrophe  is  not  the  less 
impressive  for  the  Being’s  hand  being  actually 
upon  his  rum  and  water ; 44  put  your  supposition 
into  language,  and  bring  it  out,  Mr.  Venus !” 

44  He  was  the  species  of  old  gentleman,  Sir,” 
slowly  returns  that  practical  anatomist,  after 
drinking,  “that  I should  judge  likely  to  take 
such  opportunities  as  this  place  offered,  of  stow- 
ing away  money,  valuables,  maybe  papers.” 

44  As  one  that  was  ever  an  ornament  to  human 
life,"  says  Mr.  Wegg,  again  holding  out  Mr. 
Venus’s  palm  as  if  he  were  going  to  tell  his  for- 
tune by  chiromancy,  and  holding  his  own  up 
ready  for  smiting  it  when  the  time  should  come ; 
44  as  one  that  the  poet  might  have  had  his  eye 
on,  in  writing  the  national  naval  words : 

Holm  a-weather,  now  lay  her  close, 

Yard  arm  and  yard  arm  she  Ilea; 

Again,  cried  I,  Mr.  Venus,  give  her  t’other  doae, 
Man  shrouds  and  grapple,  Sir,  or  she  files ! 

— that  is  to  say,  regarded  in  the  light  of  true 
British  Oak,  for  such  you  are— explain,  Mr. 
Venus,  the  expression  4 papers’ ! ’* 

44  Seeing  that  the  old  gentleman  was  generally 
cutting  off  some  near  relation,  or  blocking  out 
some  natural  affection,"  Mr.  Venus  rejoins, 44  he 
most  likely  made  a good  many  wills  and  cod- 
icils.” 

The  palm  of  Silas  Wegg  descends  with  a 
sounding  smack  npon  the  palm  of  Venus,  and 
Wegg  lavishly  exclaims, 44  Twin  in  opinion  equal- 
ly with  feeling ! Mix  a little  more !" 

Having  now  hitched  his  wooden  leg  and^his 
chair  close  in  front  of  Mr.  Venus,  Mr.  Wegg  rap- 
idly mixes  for  both,  gives  his  visitor  his  glass, 
touches  its  rim  with  the  rim  of  his  own,  puts  his 
own  to  his  lips,  puts  it  down,  and  spreading  his 
hands  on  his  visitor’s  knees  thus  addresses  him : 

44  Mr.  Venus.  It  ain’t  that  I object  to  being 
passed  over  for  a stranger,  though  I regard  the 
stranger  as  a more  than  doubtful  customer.  It 
ain’t  for  the  sake  of  making  money,  though  mon- 
ey is  ever  welcome.  It  ain’t  for  myself,  though 
I am  not  so  haughty  as  to  be  above  doing  my- 
self a good  turn.  It’s  for  the  cause  of  the 
right.” 

Mr.  Venus,  passively  winking  his  weak  eyes 
both  at  once,  demands:  44  What  is,  Mr.  Wegg?" 

44  The  friendly  move,  Sir,  that  I now  propose. 
You  see  the  move,  Sir?" 

“Till  you  have  pointed  it  out,  Mr.  Wegg,  I 
can’t  say  whether  I do  or  not.” 

44  If  there  is  any  thing  to  be  found  on  these 
premises,  let  us  find  it  together.  Let  us  make 
the  friendly  move  of  agreeing  to  look  for  it  to- 
gether. Let  us  make  the  friendly  move  of  agree- 
ing to  share  the  profits  of  it  equally  betwixt  us. 


In  the  cause  of  the  right."  Thus  Silas  assuming 
a noble  air. 

“Then,”  says  Mr.  Venus,  looking  np, .after 
meditating  with  his  hair  held  in  his  hands,  as  if 
he  could  only  fix  his  attention  by  fixing  his  head  ; 
“if  any  thing  was  to  be  unburied  from  under  the 
dust,  it  would  be  kept  a secret  by  you  and  me  ? 
Would  that  be  it,  Mr.  Wegg  ?” 

“ That  would  depend  upon  what  it  was,  Mr. 
Venus.  Say  it  was  money,  or  plate,  or  jewelry, 
it  would  be  as  much  ours  as  any  body  else’s.” 

Mr.  Venus  rubs  an  eyebrow,  interrogatively. 

“ In  the  cause  of  the  right  it  would.  Because 
it  would  be  -unknowingly  sold  with  the  mounds 
else,  and  the  buyer  would  get  what  he  was  never 
meant  to  have,  and  never  bought.  And  what 
would  that  be,  Mr.  Venus,  but  the  cause  of  the 
wrong  ?” 

“ Say  it  was  papers,"  Mr.  Venus  propounds. 

44  According  to  what  they  contained  we  should 
offer  to  dispose  of  ’em  to  the  parties  most  inter- 
ested," replies  Wegg,  promptly. 

“In  the  cause  of  the  right,  Mr.  Wegg?” 

44  Always  so,  Mr.  Venus.  If  the  parties  should 
use  them  in  the  cause  of  the  wrong,  that  would 
be  their  act  and  deed.  Mr.  Venus.  I have  an 
opinion  of  you,  Sir,  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  give 
mouth.  Since  I called  upon  you  that  evening 
when  you  were,  as  I may  say,  floating  your  pow- 
erful mind  in  tea,  I have  felt  that  you  required 
to  be  roused  with  an  object.  In  this  friendly 
move,  Sir,  you  will  have  a glorious  object  to  rouse 
you.” 

Mr.  Wegg  then  goes  on  to  enlarge  upon  what 
throughout  has  been  uppermost  in  his  crafty 
mind : — the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Venus  for  such 
a search.  He  expatiates  on  Mr.  Venus’s  patient 
habits  and  delicate  manipulation ; on  his  skill  in 
piecing  little  things  together ; on  his  knowledge 
of  various  tissues  and  textures;  on  the  likelihood 
of  small  indications  leading  him  on  to  the  discov- 
ery of  great  concealments.  44  While  as  to  my- 
self," says  Wegg,  44 1 am  not  good  at  it.  Wheth- 
er I gave  myself  up  to  prodding,  or  whether  I 
gave  myself  up  to  scooping,  I couldn’t  do  it  with 
that  delicate  touch  so  as  not  to  show  that  I was 
disturbing  the  mounds.  Quite  different  with 
you,  going  to  work  (as you  would)  in  the  light  of 
a fellow-man,  holily  pledged  in  a friendly  move 
to  his  brother  man.”  Mr.  Wegg  next  modestly 
remarks  on  the  want  of  adaptation  in  a wooden 
leg  to  ladders  and  such  like  airy  perches,  and 
also  hints  at  an  inherent  tendency  in  that  timber 
fiction,  when  called  into  action  for  the  purposes 
of  a promenade  on  an  ashy  slope,  to  stick  itself 
into  the  yielding  foothold,  and  peg  its  owner  to 
one  spot.  Then,  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject, 
he  remarks  on  the  special  phenomenon  that  be- 
fore his  installation  in  the  Bower,  it  was  from 
Mr.  Venus  that  he  first  heard  of  the  legend  of 
hidden  wealth  in  the  Mounds : 44  which,”  he  ob- 
serves with  a vaguely  pious  air,  “was  surely 
never  meant  for  nothing.”  Lastly,  he  returns 
to  the  cause  of  the  right,  gloomily  foreshadow- 
ing the  possibility  of  something  being  unearthed 
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to  criminate  Mr.  Boffin  (of  whom  he  once  more 
* candidly  admits  it  can  not  be  denied  that  he 
profits  by  a murder),  and  anticipating  his  de- 
nunciation by  the  friendly  movers  to  avenging 
justice.  And  this,  Mr.  Wegg  expressly  points 
out,  not  at  all  for  the  sake  of  the  reward — though 
it  would  be  a want  of  principle  not  to  take  it. 

To  all  this,  Mr.  Venus,  with  his  shock  of  dusty 
'tair  cocked  after  the  manner  of  a terrier's  ears, 
attends  profoundly.  When  Mr.  Wegg,  having 
finished,  opens  his  arms  wide,  as  if  to  show  Mr. 
Venus  how  bare  his  breast  is,  and  then  folds 
them  pending  a reply,  Mr.  Venus  winks  at  him 
Mrith  both  eyes  some  little  time  before  speaking. 

“I  see  you  have  tried  it  by  yourself,  Mr. 
Wegg,”  he  says  when  he  does  speak.  “You 
have  found  out  the  difficulties  by  experience.” 

“No,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  I have  tried 
It,”  replies  Wegg,  a little  dashed  by  the  hint. 
“I  have  just  skimmed  it.  Skimmed  it.” 

“ And  found  nothing  besides  the  difficulties  ?" 

Wegg  shakes  his  head.  • 

“I  scarcely  know  what  to  say  no  this,  Mr. 
Wegg,”  observes  Venus,  after  ruminating  for  a 
while. 

“ Say  yes,”  Wegg  naturally  urges. 

“ If  I wasn’t  soured,  my  answer  would  be  no. 
But  being  soured,  Mr.  Wegg,  and  driven  to 
reckless  madness  and  desperation,  I suppose  it’s 
Yes.” 

Wegg  joyfully  reproduces  the  two  glasses,  re- 
peats the  ceremony  of  clinking  their  rims,  and 
inwardly  drinks  with  great  heartiness  to  the 
health  and  success  in  life  of  the  young  lady  who 
has  reduced  Mr.  Venus  to  his  present  conven- 
ient state  of  mind. 

The  articles  of  the  friendly  move  are  then 
severally  recited  and  agreed  upon.  They  are 
but  secrecy,  fidelity,  and  perseverance.  The 
Bower  to  be  always  free  of  access  to  Mr.  Venus 
for  his  researches,  and  every  precaution  to  be 
taken  against  their  attracting  observation  in  the 
neighborhood. 

“There’s  a footstep!”  exclaims  Venus. 

“Where?”  cries  Wegg,  starting. 

“Outside.  St!” 

They  are  in  the  act  of  ratifying  the  treaty  of 
friendly  move,  by  shaking  hands  upon  it.  They 
softly  break  off,  light  their  pipes  which  have 
gone  out,  and  lean  back  in  their  chairs.  No 
doubt,  a footstep.  It  approaches  the  window, 
and  a hand  taps  at  the  glass.  “Come  in!” 
calls  Wegg ; meaning  come  round  by  the  door. 
But  the  heavy  old-fashioned  sash  is  slowly  raised, 
and  a head  slowly  looks  in  out  of  the  dark  back- 
ground of  night. 

“Pray  is  Mr.  Silas  Wegg  here?  Oh!  I see 
him!” 

The  friendly  movers  might  not  have  been 
quite  at  their  ease,  even  though  the  visitor  had 
entered  in  the  usual  manner.  But,  leaning  on 
the  breast-high  window,  and  staring  in  out  of 
the  darkness,  they  find  the  visitor  extremely 
embarrassing.  Especially  Mr.  Venus:  who  re- 
moves his  pipe,  draws  back  his  head,  and  stares 


at  the  starer,  as  if  it  were  his  own  Hindoo  baby 
come  to  fetch  him  home. 

“ Good-evening,  Mr.  Wegg.  The  yard  gate- 
lock  should  be  looked  to,  if  you  please ; it  don’t 
catch.” 

“Is  it  Mr.  Rokesmith?”  falters  Wegg. 

“ It  is  Mr.  Rokesmith.  Don’t  let  me  disturb 
you.  I am  not  coming  in.  I have  only  a mes- 
sage for  you,  which  I undertook  to  deliver  on 
my  way  home  to  my  lodgings.  I was  in  two 
minds  about  coming  beyond  the  gate  without 
ringing:  not  knowing  but  you  might  have  a 
dog  about.” 

“ I wish  I had,”  mutters  Wegg,  with  his  back 
turned  as  he  rose  from  his  chair.  “St!  Hush ! 

The  talking-over  stranger,  Mr.  Venus.” 

“Is  that  any  one  I know ?”  inquires  the  star- 
ing Secretary. 

“No,  Mr.  Rokesmith.  Friend  of  mine.  Pass- 
ing the  evening  with  me.” 

“ Oh ! I beg  his  pardon.  Mr.  Boffin  wishes 
you  to  know  that  he  does  not  expect  you  to  stay 
at  home  any  evening,  on  the  chance  of  his  com- 
ing. It  has  occurred  to  him  that  he  may,  with- 
out intending  it,  have  been  a tie  upon  you.  In 
future,  if  he  should  come  without  notice,  he  will 
take  his  chance  of  finding  you,  and  it  will  be  all 
the  same  to  him  if  he  does  not.  I undertook  to 
tell  you  on  my  way.  That’s  all.” 

With  that,  and  “Good-might,”  the  Secretary 
lowers  the  window,  and  disappears.  They  list- 
en, and  hear  his  footsteps  go  back  to  the  gate, 
and  hear  the  gate  close  after  him. 

“And  for  that  individual,  Mr.  Venus,”  re- 
marks Wegg,  when  he  is  fully  gone,  “/  have 
been  passed  over ! Let  me  ask  you  what  you 
think  of  him?” 

Apparently,  Mr.  Venus  does  not  know  what 
to  think  of  him,  for  he  makes  sundry  efforts  to 
reply,  without  delivering  himself  of  any  other 
articulate  utterance  than  that  he  has  “a  singu- 
lar look.” 

“A  double  look,  you  mean,  Sir,”  rejoins 
Wegg,  playing  bitterly  upon  the  word.  “ That’s 
his  look.  Any  amount  of  singular  look  for  me, 
but  not  a double  look ! That’s  an  underhanded 
mind,  Sir.” 

“ Do  you  say  there’s  something  against  him  ?” 
Venus  asks. 

“Something  against  him?”  repeats  Wegg. 

“ Something  ? What  would  the  relief  be  to  my 
feelings — as  a fellow-man — if  I wasn’t  the  slave 
of  truth,  and  didn’t  feel  myself  compelled  to  an- 
swer, Every  thing !” 

See  into  what  wonderful  maudlin  refuges 
featherless  ostriches  plunge  their  heads ! It  is 
such  unspeakable  moral  compensation  to  Wegg 
to  be  overcome  by  the  consideration  that  Mr. 
Rokesmith  has  an  underhanded  mind  1 

“On  this  starlight  night,  Mr.  Venus,”  he  re- 
marks, when  he  is  showing  that  friendly  mover 
out  across  the  yard,  and  both  are  something  the 
worse  for  mixing  again  and  again : “ on  this 
starlight  night  to  think  that  talking-over  stran- 
gers, and  underhanded  minds,  can  go  walk- 
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ing  home  under  the  sky,  as  if  they  was  all 
square!’* 

“The  spectacle  of  those  orbs,”  says  Mr.  Ve- 
nus, gazing  upward  with  his  hat  tumbling  off, 
“ brings  heavy  on  me  her  crushing  words  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  regard  herself  nor  yet  to  be 
regarded  in  that — ” 

“I  know ! I know ! You  needn’t  repeat  ’em,” 
says  Wegg,  pressing  his  hand.  “ But  think  how 
those  stars  steady  me  in  the  cause  of  the  right 
against  some  that  shall  be  nameless.  It  isn’t 
that  I bear  malice.  But  see  how  they  glisten 
with  old  remembrances!  Old  remembrances 
of  what,  Sir?” 

Mr.  Venus  begins  drearily  replying,  “ Of  her 
words,  in  her  own  handwriting,  that  she  does 
not  wish  to  regard  herself,  nor  yet — ” when 
Silas  cuts  him  short  with  dignity. 

“No,  Sir!  Remembrances  of  Our  House, 
of  Master  George,  of  Aunt  Jane,  of  Uncle  Park- 
er, all  laid  waste ! All  offered  up  sacrifices  to 
the  minion  of  fortune  and  the  worm  of  the 
hour!” 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

IK  WHICH  AN  INNOCENT  ELOPEMENT  OCCUR8. 

The  minion  of  fortune  and  the  worm  of  the 
hour,  or  in  less  cutting  language,  Nicodcmus 
Boffin,  Esquire,  the  Golden  Dustman,  had  be- 
come as  much  at  home  in  his  eminently  aristo- 
cratic family  mansion  as  he  was  likely  ever  to 
be.  He  could  not  but  feel  that,  like  an  em- 
inently aristocratic  family  cheese,  it  was  much 
too  large  for  his  wants,  and  bred  an  infinite 
amount  of  parasites ; but  he  was  content  to  re- 
gard this  drawback  on  his  proj)erty  as  a sort 
of  perpetual  Legacy  Duty.  He  felt  the  more 
resigned  to  it,  forasmuch  as  Mrs.  Boffin  enjoy- 
ed herself  completely,  and  Miss  Bella  was  de- 
lighted. 

That  young  lady  was,  no  doubt,  an  acquisition 
to  the  Boffins.  She  was  far  too  pretty  to  be  un- 
attractive any  where,  and  far  too  quick  of  per- 
ception to  be  below  the  tone  of  her  new  career. 
Whether  it  improved  her  heart  might  be  a mat- 
ter of  taste  that  was  open  to  question ; but  as 
touching  another  matter  of  taste,  its  improve- 
ment of  her  appearance  and  manner,  there  could 
be  no  question  whatever. 

And  thus  it  soon  came  about  that  Miss  Bella 
began  to  set  Mrs.  Boffin  right;  and  even  fur- 
ther, that  Miss  Bella  began  to  feel  ill  at  ease, 
and  as  it  were  responsible,  when  she  saw  Mrs. 
Boffin  going  wrong.  Not  that  so  sweet  a dispo- 
sition and  so  sound  a nature  could  ever  go  very 
wrong  even  among  the  great  visiting  authorities 
who  agreed  that  the  Boffins  were  “charmingly 
vulgar”  (which  for  certain  was  not  their  own 
case  in  saying  so),  but  that  when  she  made  a slip 
on  the  social  ice  on  which  all  the  children  of 
Podsnappcry,  with  genteel  souls  to  be  saved,  are 
required  to  skate  in  circles,  or  to  slide  in  long 
rows,  she  inevitably  tripped  Miss  Bella  up  (so 


that  young  lady  felt),  and  caused  her  to  experi- 
ence great  confusion  under  the  glances  of  the 
more  skillful  performers  engaged  in  those  ice- 
exercises. 

At  Miss  Bella’s  time  of  life  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  she  should  examine  herself  very 
closely  on  the  congruity  or  stability  of  her  posi- 
tion in  Mr.  Boffin’s  house.  And  as  she  bad 
never  been  sparing  of  complaints  of  her  old 
home  when  she  had  no  other  to  compare  it 
with,  so  there  was  no  novelty  of  ingratitude  or 
disdain  in  her  very  much  preferring  her  new 
one. 

“An  invaluable  man  is Rokesmith,”  said  Mr. 
Boffin,  after  some  two  or  three  months.  “But 
I can’t  quite  make  him  out.” 

Neither  could  Bella,  so  Bhe  found  the  subject 
rather  interesting. 

“He  takes  more  care  of  my  affairs,  morning, 
noon,  and  night,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  “than  fifty 
other  men  put  together  either  could  or  would ; 
and  yet  he  nas  ways  of  his  own  that  are  like  ty- 
ing a scaffolding  pole  right  across  the  road,  and 
bringing  me  up  short  when  I am  almost  a-walk- 
ing  arm  in  arm  with  him.” 

“May  I ask  how  so,  Sir?”  inquired  Bella. 

“Well,  my  dear,”  said  Mf.  Boffin,  “he  won’t 
meet  any  company  here  but  you.  When  we 
have  visitors,  I should  wish  him  to  have  his  reg- 
ular place  at  the  table  like  ourselves ; but  no,  he 
won’t  take  it.” 

“If  he  considers  himself  above  it,”  said  Miss 
Bella,  with  an  aiiy  toss  of  her  head,  “I  should 
leave  him  alone.” 

“It  ain’t  that,  my  dear,”  replied  Mr.  Boffin, 
thinking  it  over.  “He  don’t  consider  himself 
above  it.” 

“Perhaps  he  considers  himself  beneath  it,” 
suggested  Bella.  “If  so,  he  ought  to  know 
best.” 

“No,  my  dear;  nor  it  ain’t  that,  neither. 
No,”  repeated  Mr.  Boffin,  with  a shake  of  hi* 
head,  after  again  thinking  it  over : “ Rokesmiths 
a modest  man,  but  he  don’t  consider  himself  be- 
neath it.” 

“ Then  what  does  he  consider  it,  Sir?”  asked 
Bella. 

“ Dashed  if  I know !”  said  Mr.  Boffin.  “ It 
seemed  at  first  as  if  it  was  only  Lightwood  that 
he  objected  to  meet.  And  now  it  seems  to  be 
every  body,  except  you.” 

“Oho!”  thought  Miss  Bella.  “In-deed! 
That's  it,  is  it !”  For  Mr.  Mortimer  Lightwood 
had  dined  there  two  or  three  times,  and  she  had 
met  him  elsewhere,  and  he  had  shown  her  some 
attention.  “ Rather  cool  in  a Secretary — and 
Pa’s  lodger — to  make  me  the  subject  of  his  jeal- 
ousy!” 

That  Pa’s  daughter  should  be  so  contemptu- 
ous of  Pa’s  lodger  was  odd ; but  there  were  odder 
anomalies  than  that  in  the  mind  of  the  spoilt 
girl : the  doubly  spoilt  girl : spoilt  first  by  pov- 
erty, and  then  by  wealth.  Be  it  this  history’s 
part,  however,  to  leave  them  to  unravel  them- 
selves. 
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44  A little  too  much,  I think/’  Miss  Bella  re-  | 
fleeted  scornfully,  44  to  have  Pa’s  lodger  laying 
claim  to  me,  and  keeping  eligible  people  off!  A 
little  too  much,  indeed,  to  have  the  opportunities 
opened  to  me  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin  appropri- 
ated by  a mere  Secretary  and  Pa’s  lodger !” 

Yet  it  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  Bella  had 
been  fluttered  by  the  discovery  that  this  same 
Secretary  and  lodger  seemed  to  like  her.  Ah ! 
but  the  eminently  aristocratic  mansion  and  Mrs. 
Boffin’s  dress-maker  had  not  come  into  play  then. 

In  spite  of  his  seemingly  retiring  manners  a 
very  intrusive  person,  this  Secretary  and  lodger, 
in  Miss  Bella’s  opinion.  Always  a light  in  his 
office-room  when  we  came  home  from  the  play 
or  Opera,  and  he  always  at  the  carriage-door  to 
hand  us  out.  Always  a provoking  radiance  too 
on  Mrs.  Boffin’s  face,  and  an  abominably  cheer- 
ful reception  of  him,  as  if  it  were  possible  seri- 
ously to  approve  what  the  man  had  in  his  mind! 

44  You  never  charge  me,  Miss  Wilfer,”  said  the 
Secretary,  encountering  her  by  chance  alone  in 
the  great  drawing-room,  44  with  commissions  for 
home.  I shall  always  be  happy  to  execute  any 
commands  you  may  have  in  that  direction.” 

44  Pray  what  may  you  mean,  Mr.  Rokesmith  ?” 
inquired  Miss  Bella,  with  languidly  drooping  eye- 
lids. 

44 By  home?  I mean  your  father’s  house  at 
Holloway.” 

She  colored  under  the  retort — so  skillfully 
thrust,  that  the  words  seemed  to  be  merely  a 
plain  answer,  given  in  plain  good  faith  — and 
said,  rather  more  emphatically  and  sharply : 

44  What  commissions  and  commands  are  you 
speaking  of?” 

44  Only  such  little  words  of  remembrance  as  I 
assume  you  send,  somehow  or  other,”  replied  the 
Secretary  with  his  former  air.  44  It  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  me  if  you  would  make  me  the  bearer 
of  them.  As  you  know,  I come  and  go  between 
the  two  houses  every  day.” 

44  You  needn’t  remind  me  of  that,  Sir.” 

She  was  too  quick  in  this  petulant  SAlly  against 
“Pa’s  lodger and  she  felt  that  she  had  been 
so  when  she  met  his  quiet  look. 

44  They  don’t  send  many — what  was  your  ex- 
pression?— words  of  remembrance  to  me,”  said 
Bella,  making  haste  to  take  refuge  in  ill-usage. 

44  They  frequently  ask  me  about  you,  and  I 
give  them  such  slight  intelligence  as  I can.” 

44 1 hope  it’s  truly  given,”  exclaimed  Bella. 

44 1 hope  you  can  not  doubt  it,  for  it  would  be 
very  much  against  you,  if  you  could.” 

4 4 No,  I do  not  doubt  it.  I deserve  the  re- 
proach, which  is  very  just  indeed.  I beg  your 
pardon,  Mr.  Rokesmith.” 

44 1 should  beg  you  not  to  do  so,  but  that  it 
shows  you  to  such  admirable  advantage,”  he  re- 
plied with  earnestness.  “Forgive  me  ; I could 
not  help  saying  that.  To  return  to  what  I have 
digressed  from,  let  me  add  that  perhaps  they 
think  I report  them  to  you,  deliver  little  mes- 
sages, and  the  like.  But  I forbear  to  trouble 
you,  as  you  never  ask  me.” 


44 1 am  going,  Sir,”  said  Bella,  looking  at  him 
as  if  he  had  reproved  her,  44  to  see  them  to-mor- 
row.” 

“Is  that,”  he  asked,  hesitating,  “said  to  me, 
or  to  them?” 

44 To  which  you  please.” 

44  To  both  ? Shall  I make  it  a message  ?” 

44  You  can  if  you  like,  Mr.  Rokesmith.  Mes- 
sage or  no  message,  I am  going  to  see  them  to- 
morrow.” 

“Then  I will  tell  them  so.” 

He  lingered  a moment,  as  though  to  give  her 
the  opportunity  of  prolonging  the  conversation 
if  she  wished.  As  she  remained  silent,  he  left 
her.  Two  incidents  of  the  little  interview  were 
felt  by  Miss  Bella  herself,  when  alone  again,  to 
be  very  curious.  The  first  was,  that  he  unques- 
tionably left  her  with  a penitent  air  upon  her, 
and  a penitent  feeling  in  her  heart.  The  second 
was,  that  she  had  not  had  an  intention  or  a 
thought  of  going  home  until  she  had  announced 
it  to  him  as  a settled  design. 

44  What  can  I mean  by  it,  or  what  can  he  mean 
by  it?”  was  her  mental  inquiry:  “He  has  no 
right  to  any  power  over  me,  and  how  do  I come 
to  mind  him  when  I don’t  care  for  him  ?” 

Mrs.  Boffin,  insisting  that  Bella  should  make 
to-morrow’s  expedition  in  the  chariot,  she  went 
Jiome  in  great  grandeur.  Mrs.  Wilfer  and  Miss 
Lavinia  had  speculated  mnch  on  the  probabili- 
ties and  improbabilities  of  her  coming  in  this 
gorgeous  state,  and,  on  beholding  the  chariot 
from  the  window  at  which  they  were  secreted  to 
look  out  for  it,  agreed  that  it  must  be  detained 
at  the  door  as  long  as  possible,  for  the  mortifica- 
tion and  confusion  of  the  neighbors.  Then  they 
repaired  to  the  usual  family  room,  to  receive 
Miss  Bella  with  a becoming  show  of  indiffer- 
ence. 

The  family  room  looked  very  small,  and  very 
mean,  and  the  downward  staircase  by  which  it 
was  attained  looked  very  narrow  and  very  crooked. 
The  little  house  and  all  its  arrangements  were  a 
poor  contrast  to  the  eminently  aristocratic  dwell- 
ing. “I  can  hardly  believe,”  thought  Bella, 
44  that  I ever  did  endure  life  in  this  place !” 

Gloomy  majesty  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Wilfer, 
and  native  pertness  on  the  part  of  Lawy,  did 
not  mend  the  matter.  Bella  really  stood  in  nat- 
ural need  of  a little  help,  and  she  got  none. 

“This,”  said  Mrs.  Wilfer,  presenting  a cheek 
to  be  kissed,  as  sympathetic  and  responsive  as 
the  back  of  the  bowl  of  a spoon,  “is  quite  an 
honor ! Yon  will  probably  find  your  sister  Lav- 
vy  grown,  Bella.” 

44  Ma,”  Miss  Lavinia  interposed, 44  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  your  being  aggravating,  because 
Bella  richly  deserves  it ; but  I really  must  request 
that  you  will  not  drag  in  such  ridiculous  non- 
sense as  my  having  grown  when  I am  past  the 
growing  age.” 

“I  grew,  myself,”  Mrs.  Wilfer  sternly  pro- 
claimed, “after  I was  married.” 

44  Very  well,  Ma,”  returned  Lawy,  44  then  I 
think  you  had  much  better  have  left  it  alone.” 
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The  lofty  glare  with  which  the  majestic  wo- 
man received  this  answer  might  have  embar- 
rassed a less  pert  opponent,  but  it  had  no  effect 
upon  Lavinia:  who,  leaving  her  parent  to  the 
enjoyment  of  any  amount  of  glaring  that  she 
might  deem  desirable  under  the  circumstances, 
accosted  her  lister,  undismayed. 

“ I suppose  you  won’t  consider  yourself  quite 
disgraced,  Bella,  if  I give  you  a kiss?  Well! 
And  how  do  you  do,  Bella?  And  how  are  your 
Boffins?” 

“ Peace !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilfer.  “ Hold ! 
I will  not  suffer  this  tone  of  levity.” 

“My  goodness  me!  How  are  your  Spoffins, 
then?”  said  Lawy,  “since  Ma  so  very  much 
objects  to  your  Boffins.” 

“Impertinent  girl!  Minx!”  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
fer, with  dread  severity. 

u I don’t  care  whether  .1  am  a Minx  or  a 
Sphinx,”  returned  Lavinia,  coolly,  toesing  her 
head ; “ it’s  exactly  the  same  thing  to  me,  and 
I’d  every  bit  as  soon  be  one  as  the  other ; but  I 
know  this — I’ll  not  grow  after  I am  married !” 

“You  will  not?  You  will  not?”  repeated 
Mrs.  Wilfer,  solemnly. 

“No,  Ma,  I will  not.  Nothing  shall  induce 
me.” 

Mrs.  Wilfer,  having  waved  her  gloves,  be- 
came loftily  pathetic.  “But  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected thus  she  spake.  “ A child  of  mine  de- 
serts me  for  the  proud  and  prosperous,  and  an- 
other child  of  mine  despises  me.  It  is  quite 
fitting.” 

“Ma,”  Bella  struck  in,  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin 
are  prosperous,  no  doubt ; but  you  have  no  right 
to  say  they  are  proud.  You  must  know  very 
well  that  they  are  not.” 

“In  short,  Ma,”  said  Lawy,  bouncing  over  to 
the  enemy  without  a word  of  notice,  “you  must 
know  very  well — or  if  you  don’t,  more  shame  for 
you ! — that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin  are  just  abso- 
lute perfection.” 

“Truly,”  returned  Mrs.  Wilfer,  courteously 
receiving  the  deserter,  “it  would  seem  that  we 
are  required  to  think  so.  And  this,  Lavinia,  is 
my  reason  for  objecting  to  a tone  of  levity.  Mrs. 
Boffin  (of  whose  physiognomy  I can  never  speak 
with  the  composure  I would  desire  to  preserve) 
and  your  mother  are  not  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
It  is  not  for  a moment  to  be  supposed  that  she 
and  her  husband  dare  to  presume  to  speak  of 
this  family  as  the  Wilfers.  I can  not  therefore 
condescend  to  speak  of  them  as  the  Boffins. 
No ; for  such  a tone— call  it  familiarity,  levity, 
equality,  or  what  you  will — would  imply  those 
social  interchanges  which  do  not  exist.  Do  I 
render  myself  intelligible  ?” 

Without  taking  the  least  notice  of  this  inquiry, 
albeit  delivered  in  an  imposing  and  forensic 
manner,  Lavinia  reminded  her  sister,  “After 
all,  you  know,  Bella,  you  haven't  told  us  how 
your  Whatshisnames  are.” 

“ I don’t  want  to  speak  of  them  here,”  replied 
Bella,  suppressing  indignation,  and  tapping  her 
foot  on  the  floor.  “They  are  much  too  kind 


and  too  good  to  be  drawn  into  these  discus- 
sions.” 

“Why  put  it  so?”  demanded  Mrs.  Wilfer, 
with  biting  sarcasm.  “ Why  adopt  a circuitous 
form  of  speech  ? It  is  polite  and  it  is  obliging ; 
but  why  do  it  ? Why  not  openly  say  that  they 
are  much  too  kind  and  too  good  for  us?  We 
understand  the  allusion.  Why  disguise  the 
phrase  ?” 

“ Ma,”  said  Bella,  with  one  beat  of  her  foot, 
“you  are  enough  to  drive  a saint  mad,  and  so  is 
Lawy.” 

“Unfortunate  Lawy!”  cried  Mrs.  Wilfer,  in 
a tone  of  commiseration.  “ She  always  comes 
in  for  it.  My  poor  child !”  But  Lawy,  with 
the  suddenness  of  her  former  desertion,  now 
bounced  over  to  the  other  enemy : very  sharply 
remarking,  “ Don’t  patronize  me,  Ma,  because  I 
can  take  care  of  myself.” 

“I  only  wonder,”  resumed  Mrs.  Wilfer,  di- 
recting her  observations  to  her  elder  daughter, 
as  safer  on  the  whole  than  her  utterly  unman- 
ageable younger,  “that  you  found  time  and  in- 
clination to  tear  yourself  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Boffin,  and  come  to  see  us  at  all.  I only  wonder 
that  our  claims,  contending  against  the  superior 
claims  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin,  had  any  weight. 
I feel  I ought  to  be  thankful  for  gaining  so  much, 
in  competition  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin.”  (The 
good  lady  bitterly  emphasized  the  first  letter  of 
the  word  Boffin,  as  if  it  represented  her  chief 
objection  to  the  owners  of  that  name,  and  as  if 
she  could  have  borne  Doffin,  Moffin,  or  Poffin 
much  better.) 

“Ma,”  said  Bella,  angrily,  “you  force  me  to 
say  that  I am  truly  sorry  I did  come  home,  and 
that  I never  will  come  home  again,  except  when 
poor  dear  Pa  is  here.  For,  Pa  is  too  magnani- 
mous to  feel  envy  and  spite  toward  my  generous 
friends,  and  Pa  is  delicate  enough  and  gentle 
enough  to  remember  the  sort  of  little  claim  they 
thought  I had  upon  them  and  the  unusually  try- 
ing position  in  which,  through  no  act  of  my  own, 
I had  been  placed.  And  I always  did  love  poor 
dear  Pa  better  than  all  the  rest  of  you  put  to- 
gether, and  I always  do  and  I always  shall !” 

Here  Bella,  deriving  no  comfort  from  her 
charming  bonnet  and  her  elegant  dress,  burst 
into  tears. 

“I  think,  R.  W.,”  cried  Mrs.  Wilfer,  lifting 
up  her  eyes  and  apostrophizing  the  air,  “that  if 
you  were  present,  it  would  be  a trial  to  your  feel- 
ings to  hear  your  wife  and  the  mother  of  your 
family  depreciated  in  your  name.  But  Fate  has 
spared  you  this,  R.  W.,  whatever  it  may  have 
thought  proper  to  inflict  upon  her!” 

Here  Mrs.  Wilfer  burst  into  tears. 

“I  hate  the  Boffins!”  protested  Miss  Lavinia. 
“ I don’t  care  who  objects  to  their  being  called 
the  Boffins.  I will  call  ’em  the  Boffins.  The 
Boffins,  the  Boffins,  the  Boffins!  And  I say 
they  are  mischief-making  Boffins,  and  I say  the 
Boffins  have  set  Bella  against  me,  and  I telHhe 
Boffins  to  their  faces:”  which  was  not  strictly 
the  fact,  but  the  young  lady  was  excited : “ that 
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they  are  detestable  Boffins,  disreputable  Boffins, 
odious  Boffins,  beastly  Boffins.  There  !” 

Here  Miss  Lavinia  burst  into  tears. 

The  front  garden-gate  clanked,  and  the  Secre- 
tary was  seen  coming  at  a brisk  pace  up  the 
steps.  “Leave  Me  to  open  the  door  to  him,” 
said  Mrs.  Wilfer,  rising  with  stately  resignation  j 
as  she  shook  her  head  and  dried  her  eyes ; 44  we 
have  at  present  no  stipendiary  girl  to  do  so. 
We  have  nothing  to  conceal.  If  ho  sees  these 
traces  of  emotion  on  our  cheeks,  let  him  construe 
them  as  he  may.” 

With  those  words  she  stalked  out.  In  a few 
moments  she  stalked  in  again,  proclaiming  in 
her  heraldic  manner,  44  Mr.  Rokesmith  is  the 
bearer  of  a packet  for  Miss  Bella  Wilfer.” 

Mr.  Rokesmith  followed  close  npon  his  name, 
and  of  course  Baw  what  was  amiss.  But  he  dis- 
creetly affected  to  see  nothing,  and  addressed 
Miss  Bella. 

44  Mr.  Boffin  intended  to  have  placed  this  in 
the  carriage  for  you  this  morning.  He  wished 
you  to  have  it,  as  a little  keepsake  he  had  pre- 
pared— it  is  only  a purse,  Miss  Wilfer — but  as 
he  was  disappointed  in  his  fancy,  I volunteered 
to  come  after  you  with  it.” 

Bella  took  it  in  her  hand,  and  thanked  him. 

44  We  have  been  quarreling  here  a little,  Mr. 
Rokesmith,  but  not  more  than  we  used;  you 
know  our  agreeable  ways  among  ourselves.  You 
find  me  just  going.  Good-by,  mamma.  Good- 
by,  Lavvy!”  And  with  a kiss  for  each  Miss 
Bella  turned  to  the  door.  The  Secretary  would 
have  attended  her,  but  Mrs.  Wilfer  advancing 
and  saying  with  dignity,  44  Pardon  me ! Per- 
mit me  to  assert  my  natural  right  to  escort  my 
child  to  the  equipage  which  is  in  waiting  for 
her,”  he  begged  pardon  and  gave  place.  It  was 
a very  magnificent  spectacle  indeed,  to  see  Mrs. 
Wilfer  throw  open  the  house-door,  and  loudly 
demand  with  extended  gloves,  “The  male  do- 
mestic of  Mrs.  Boffin !”  To  whom  presenting 
himself,  she  delivered  the  brief  but  majestic 
charge,  “Miss  Wilfer.  Coming  out!”  and  so 
delivered  her  over,  like  a female  Lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  relinquishing  a State  Prisoner.  The 
effect  of  this  ceremonial  was  for  some  quarter 
of  an  hour  afterward  perfectly  paralyzing  on  the 
neighbors,  and  was  much  enhanced  by  the  wor- 
thy lady  airing  herself  for  that  term  in  a kind 
of  splendidly  serene  trance  on  the  top  step. 

When  Bella  was  seated  in  the  carriage,  she 
opened  the  little  packet  in  her  hand.  It  con- 
tained a pretty  purse,  and  the  purse  contained 
a bank-note  for  fifty  pounds.  4 4 This  shall  be 
a joyful  surprise  for  poor  dear  Pa,”  said  Bella, 

44  and  I’ll  take  it  myself  into  the  City !” 

As  she  was  uninformed  respecting  the  exact 
locality  of  the  place  of  business  of  Chicksey  Ve- 
neering and  Stobbles,  but  knew  it  to  bo  near 
Mincing  Lane,  she  directed  herself  to  bo  driven 
to  the  corner  of  that  darksome  spot.  Thence 
she  dispatched  44  the  male  domestic  of  Mrs.  Bof- 
fin” in  search  of  the  counting-house  of  Chicksey 
Veneering  and  Stobbles,  with  a message  import- 
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ing  that  if  R.  Wilfer  could  come  out,  there  was 
a lady  waiting  who  would  be  glad  to  speak  with 
him.  The  delivery  of  these  mysterious  words 
from  the  mouth  of  a footman  caused  so  great 
an  excitement  in  the  counting-house  that  a 
youthful  scout  was  instantly  appointed  to  fol- 
low Rumty,  observe  the  lady,  and  come  in  with 
his  report.  Nor  was  the  agitation  by  any  means 
diminished  when  the  Bcout  rushed  back  with  the 
intelligence  that  the  lady  was  44  a slap-up  gal  in 
a bang-up  chariot.” 

Rumty  himself,  with  his  pen  behind  his  ear 
under  his  rusty  hat,  arrived  at  the  carriage-door 
in  a breathless  condition,  and  had  been  fairly 
lugged  into  the  vehicle  by  his  cravat  and  em- 
braced almost  unto  choking,  before  he  recog- 
nized his  daughter.  44  My  dear  child !”  he  then 
panted,  incoherently.  “Good  gracious  me! 
What  a lovely  woman  you  are ! I thought  you 
had  been  unkind  and  forgotten  your  mother  and 
sister.” 

44 1 have  just  been  to  see  them,  Pa  dear.” 

44  Oh  ! and  how — how  did  you  find  your  mo- 
ther?” asked  R.  W.,  dubiously. 

44  Very  disagreeable,  Pa,  and  so  was  Lawy.” 

“They  are  sometimes  a little  liable  to  it,” 
observed  the  patient  cherub ; 44  but  I hope  you 
made  allowances,  Bella,  my  dear?” 

44  No.  I was  disagreeable  too,  Pa ; we  were 
all  of  us  disagreeable  together.  But  I want  you 
to  come  and  dine  with  me  somewhere,  Pa.” 

44  Why,  my  dear,  I have  already  partaken  of 
a — if  one  might  mention  such  an  article  in  this 
superb  chariot — ^ a — Saveloy,”  replied  R.  Wil- 
fer, modestly  dropping  his  voice  on  the  word,  as 
he  eyed  the  canary-colored  fittings. 

44  Oh ! That’s  nothing,  Pa.” 

44  Truly,  it  ain’t  as  much  as  one  could  some- 
times wish  it  to  be,  my  dear,”  ho  admitted, 
drawing  his  hand  across  his  mouth.  44  Still, 
when  circumstances  over  which  you  have  no 
control  interpose  obstacles  between  yourself  and 
Small  Germans,  you  can’t  do  better  than  bring 
a contented  mind  to  bear  on” — again  dropping 
his  voice  in  deference  to  the  chariot — “Save- 
loys!” 

44  You  poor  good  Pa ! Pa  do,  I beg  and  pray, 
get  leave  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  come  and 
pass  it  with  me  1” 

“Well,  my  dear,  I’ll  cut  back  and  ask  for 
leave.” 

“But  before  you  cut  back,”  said  Bella,  who 
had  already  taken  him  by  the  chin,  pulled  his 
hat  off,  and  begun  to  stick  up  his  hair  in  her  old 
way,  44  do  say  that  you  are  sure  I am  giddy  and 
inconsiderate,  but  have  never  really  slighted  you, 
Pa.” 

44  My  dear,  I say  it  with  all  my  heart.  And 
might  I likewise  observe,”  her  father  delicately 
hinted,  with  a glance  out  at.window,  44  that  per- 
haps it  might  be  calculated  to  attract  attention, 
having  one’s  hair  publicly  done  by  a lovely  wo- 
man in  an  elegant  turn-out  in  Fenchurch  Street?” 

Bella  laughed  and  put  on  his  hat  again.  But 
when  his  boyish  figure  bobbed  away,  its  shabbi- 
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ness  and  cheerful  patience  smote  the  tears  out 
of  her  eyes.  “I  hate  that  Secretary  for  think- 
ing it  of  me,”  she  said  to  herself,  “and  yet  it 
seems  half  true!” 

Back  came  her  father,  more  like  a boy  than 
ever,  in  his  release  from  school.  “All  right, 
my  dear.  Leave  given  at  once.  Really  very 
handsomely  done!” 

“Now  where  can  we  find  some  quiet  place, 
Pa,  in  which  I can  wait  for  you  while  you  go 
on  an  errand  for  me,  if  I send  the  carriage  away  ?” 

It  demanded  cogitation.  “You  see,  my  dear,” 
he  explained,  “you  really  have  become  such  a 
very  lovely  woman,  that  it  ought  to  be  a veiy 
quiet  place.”  At  length  he  suggested,  “Near 
the  garden  up  by  the  Trinity  House  on  Tower 
Hill.”  So  they  were  driven  there,  and  Bella 
dismissed  the  chariot ; sending  a penciled  note 
by  it  to  Mrs.  Boffin,  that  she  was  with  her  fa- 
ther. 

“Now,  Pa,  attend  to  what  I am  going  to  say, 
and  promise  and  vow  to  be  obedient.” 

“I  promise  and  vow,  my  dear.” 

4 4 You  ask  no  questions.  You  take  this  purse ; 
you  go  to  the  nearest  place  where  they  keep  ev- 
ery thing  of  the  very  very  best,  ready  made  ; you 
buy  and  put  on  the  most  beautiful  suit  of  clothes, 
the  most  beautiful  hat,  and  the  most  beautiful  pair 
of  bright  boots  (patent  leather,  Pa,  mind !)  that 
are  to  be  got  for  money ; and  you  come  back  to 
me.” 

44  But,  my  dear  Bella — ” 

“Take  care,  Pa!”  pointing  her  forefinger  at 
him,  merrily.  44  You  have  promised  and  vowed. 
It’s  peijury,  you  know.” 

There  was  water  in  the  foolish  little  fellow’s 
eyes,  but  she  kissed  them  dry  (though  her  own 
were  wet),  and  he  bobbed  away  again.  After 
half  an  hour  he  came  back,  so  brilliantly  trans- 
formed, that  Bella  was  obliged  to  walk  round 
him  in  ecstatic  admiration  twenty  times,  before 
she  could  draw  her  arm  through  his,  and  de- 
lightedly squeeze  it. 

“Now,  Pa,”  6aid  Bella,  hugging  him  close, 
44  take  this  lovely  woman  out  to  dinner.” 

44 Where  shall  we  go,  my  dear?” 

44  Greenwich  I”  said  Bella,  valiantly.  44  And 
be  sure  you  treat  this  lovely  woman  with  every 
thing  of  the  best.” 

While  they  were  going  along  to  take  boat, 
“Don’t  you  wish,  my  dear,”  said  R.  W.,  tim- 
idly, 44  that  your  mother  was  here?” 

“No,  I don’t,  Pa,  for  Hike  to  have  you  all  to 
myself  to-day.  I was  always  your  little  favorito 
at  home,  and  you  were  always  mine.  We  have 
run  away  together  often,  before  now;  haven’t 
we.  Pa?” 

44 Ah,  to  be  sure  we  have!  Many  a Sunday 
when  your  mother  was — was  a little  liable  to  it,” 
repeating  his  formqr  delicate  expression  after 
pausing  to  cough. 

“Yes,  and  I am  afraid  I was  seldom  or  never 
as  good  as  I ought  to  have  been,  Pa.  I made 
you  carry  me,  over  and  over  again,  when  you 
should  have  made  me  walk ; and  I often  drove 


you  in  harness,  when  you  would  much  rather 
have  sat  down  and  read  your  newspaper : 
didn’t  I ?” 

“Sometimes,  sometimes.  But  Lor,  what  a 
child  you  were ! What  a companion  you  were ! ’’ 

“ Companion  ? That’s  just  what  I want  to  bo 
to-day,  Pa.” 

“You  are  safe  to  succeed,  my  love.  Your 
brothers  and  sisters  have  all  in  their  turns  been 
companions  to  me,  to  a certain  extent,  but  only 
to  a certain  extent.  Your  mother  has,  through- 
out life,  been  a companion  that  any  man  might 
— might  look  up  to — and — and  commit  the  say- 
ings of,  to  memory — and — form  himself  upon — 
if  he—” 

44  If  he  liked  the  model?”  suggested  Bella. 

“ We-ell,  ye-es,”  he  returned,  thinking  about 
it,  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  phrase : 44  or  per- 
haps I might  say,  if  it  was  in  him.  Supposing, 
for  instance,  that  a man  wanted  to  be  always 
marching,  he  would  find  your  mother  an  ines- 
timable companion.  But  if  he  had  any  taste 
for  walking,  or  should  wish  at  any  time  to  break 
into  a trot,  he,  might  sometimes  find  it  a little 
difficult  to  keep  step  with  your  mother.  Or 
take  it  this  way,  Bella,”  he  added,  after  a mo- 
ment’s reflection : “ Supposing  that  a man  had 
to  go  through  life,  we  won’t  say  with  a compan- 
ion, but  we’ll  say  to  a tune.  Very  good.  Sup- 
posing that  the  tune  allotted  to  him  was  the 
Dead  March  in  Saul.  Well.  It  would  be  a 
very  suitable  tune  for  particular  occasions — 
none  better — but  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep 
time  with  in  the  ordinary  run  of  domestic  trans- 
actions. For  instance,  if  he  took  his  supper 
after  a hard  day  to  the  Dead  March  in  Saul, 
his  food  might  be  likely  to  sit  heavy  on  him. 
Or,  if  he  was  at  any  time  inclined  to  relieve  his 
mind  by  singing  a comic  song  or  dancing  a horn- 
pipe, and  was  obliged  to  do  it  to  the  Dead  March 
in  Saul,  be  might  find  himself  put  out  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  lively  intentions.” 

44  Poor  Pa !”  thought  Bella,  as  she  hung  upon 
his  arm. 

44  Now,  what  I will  say  for  you,  my  deaT,”  tlie 
cherub  pursued  mildly  and  without  a notion  of 
complaining,  44  is,  that  you  are  so  adaptable. 
So  adaptable.” 

44  Indeed  I am  afraid  I have  shown  a wretched 
temper,  Pa.  I am  afraid  I have  been  very  com- 
plaining, and  very  capricious.  I seldom  or  never 
thought  of  it  before.  But  when  I sat  in  the  car- 
riage just  now  and  saw  you  coming  along  the 
pavement,  I reproached  myself.” 

44  Not  at  all,  my  dear.  Don’t  speak  of  such 
a thing.” 

A happy  and  a chatty  man  was  Pa  in  his  new 
clothes  that  day.  Take  it  for  all  in  all,  it  was 
perhaps  the  happiest  day  he  had  ever  known  in 
his  life ; not  even  excepting  that  on  which  his 
heroic  partner  had  approached  the  nuptial  altar 
to  the  tune  of  the  Dead  March  in  Saul. 

The  little  expedition  down  the  river  was  de- 
lightful, and  the  little  room  overlooking  the 
river  into  which  they  were  shown  for  dinner 
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was  delightful.  Every  thing  was  delightful. 
The  park  was  delightful,  the  punch  was  delight- 
ful, the  dishes  of  fish  were  delightful,  the  wine 
was  delightful.  Bella  was  more  delightful  than 
any  other  item  in  the  festival ; drawing  Pa  out 
in  the  gayest  manner;  making  a point  of  al- 
ways mentioning  herself  as  the  lovely  woman ; 
stimulating  Pa  to  order  things,  by  declaring 
that  the  lovely  woman  insisted  on  being  treated 
with  them  ; and  in  short  causing  Pa  to  be  quite 
enraptured  with  the  consideration  that  he  was 
the  Pa  of  such  a charming  daughter. 

And  then,  as  they  sat  looking  at  the  ships 
and  steamboats  making  their  way  to  the  sea 
with  the  tide  that  was  running  down,  the  lovely 
woman  imagined  all  sorts  of  voyages  for  herself 
and  Pa.  Now,  Pa,  in  the  character  of  owner 
of  a lumbering  square-sailed  collier,  was  tacking 
away  to  Newcastle,  to  fetch  black  diamonds  to 
make  his  fortune  with ; now,  Pa  was  going  to 
China  in  that  handsome  three-masted  ship,  to 
bring  home  opium,  with  which  he  would  forever 
cut  out  Chicksey  Veneering  and  Stobbles,  and 
to  bring  home  silks  and  shawls  without  end  for 
the  decoration  of  his  charming  daughter.  Now, 
John  Harmon's  disastrous  fate  was  all  a dream, 
and  he  had  come  home  and  found  the  lovely  wo- 
man just  the  article  for  him,  and  the  lovely  wo- 
man had  found  him  just  the  article  for  her,  and 
they  were  going  away  on  a trip,  in  their  gallant 
bark,  to  look  after  their  vines,  with  streamers 
flying  at  all  points,  a band  playing  on  deck,  and 
Pa  established  in  the  great  cabin.  Now,  John 
Harmon  was  consigned  to  his  grave  again,  and 
a merchant  of  immense  wealth  (name  unknown) 
had  courted  and  married  the  lovely  woman,  and 
he  was  so  enormously  rich  that  every  thing  you 
saw  upon  the  river  sailing  or  steaming  belonged 
to  him,  and  he  kept  a perfect  fleet  of  yachts  for 
pleasure,  and  that  little  impudent  yacht  which 
you  saw  over  there,  with  the  great  white  sail, 
was  called  The  Bella , in  honor  of  his  wife,  and 
she  held  her  state  aboard  when  it  pleased  her, 
like  a modern  Cleopatra.  Anon,  there  would 
embark  in  that  troop-ship  when  she  got  to 
Gravesend,  a mighty  general,  of  large  property 
(name  also  unknown),  who  wouldn’t  hear  of 
going  to  victory  without  his  wife,  and  whose 
wife  was  the  lovely  woman,  and  she  was  des- 
tined to  become  the  idol  of  all  the  red  coats  and 
blue  jackets  alow  and  aloft.  And  then  again: 
you  saw  that  ship  being  towed  out  by  a steam- 
tug?  Well!  where  did  you  suppose  she  was 
going  to  ? She  was  going  among  the  coral  reefs 
and  cocoa-nuts  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
she  was  chartered  for  a fortunate  individual  of 
the  name  of  Pa  (himself  on  board,  and  much 
respected  by  all  hands),  and  she  was  going,  for 
his  sole  profit  and  advantage,  to  fetch  a cargo 
of  sweet-smelling  woods,  the  most  beautiful  that 
ever  were  seen,  and  the  most  profitable  that 
never  were  heard  of,  and  her  cargo  would  be  a 
great  fortune,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be : the  love- 
ly woman  who  had  purchased  her  and  fitted  her  ! 
expressly  for  this  voyage  being  married  to  an  I 


Indian  Prince,  who  was  a Something-or-Other, 
and  who  wore  Cashmere  shawls  all  over  him- 
self, and  diamonds  and  emeralds  blazing  in  his 
turban,  and  was  beautifully  coffee-colored  and 
excessively  devoted,  though  a little  too  jealous. 
Thus  Bella  ran  on  merrily,  in  a manner  perfect- 
ly enchanting  to  Pa,  who  was  as  willing  to  put 
his  head  into  the  Sultan’s  tub  of  water  as  the 
beggar-boys  below  the  window  were  to  put  their 
heads  in  the  mud. 

“I  suppose,  my  dear,*’  said  Pa  after  dinner, 
“ we  may  come  to  the  conclusion  at  home  that 
we  have  lost  you  for  good  ?” 

Bella  shook  her  head.  Didn’t  know.  Couldn’t 
say.  All  she  was  able  to  report  was,  that  she 
was  most  handsomely  supplied  with  every  thing 
she  could  possibly  want,  and  that  whenever  she 
hinted  at  leaving  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin,  they 
wouldn’t  hear  of  it. 

“And  now,  Pa,”  pursued  Bella,  “I’ll  make 
a confession  to  you.  I am  the  most  mercenary 
little  wretch  that  ever  lived  in  the  world.” 

“ I should  hardly  have  thought  it  of  you,  my 
dear,”  returned  her  father,  first  glancing  at  him- 
self, and  then  at  the  dessert. 

44  I understand  what  you  mean,  Pa,  but  it’s  not 
that.  It’s  not  that  I care  for  money  to  keep  as 
money,  but  I do  care  so  much  for  what  it  will 
buy !” 

4 ‘ Really  I think  most  of  us  do,”  returned  R.  W. 

“But  not  to  the  dreadful  extent  that  I do, 
Pa.  O-o !”  cried  Bella,  screwing  the  exclama- 
tion out  of  herself  with  a twist  of  her  dimpled 
chin.  44 1 am  so  mercenary !” 

With  a wistful  glance  R.  W.  said,  in  default 
of  having  any  thing  better  to  say : 44  About  when 
did  you  begin  to  feel  it  coming  on,  my  dear  ?” 

“That’s  it,  Pa.  That’s  the  terrible  part  of  it. 
When  I was  at  home,  and  only  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  poor,  I grumbled  but  didn’t  so  much  mind. 
When  I was  at  home  expecting  to  be  rich,  I 
thought  vaguely  of  all  the  great  things  I would 
do.  But  when  I had  been  disappointed  of  my 
splendid  fortune,  and  came  to  see  it  from  day  to 
day  in  other  hands,  and  to  have  before  my  eyes 
what  it  could  really  do,  then  I became  the  mer- 
cenary little  wretch  I am.” 

4 4 It’s  your  fancy,  my  dear.” 

44 1 can  assure  you  it’s  nothing  of  the  sort, 
Pa!”  said  Bella,  nodding  at  him,  with  her  very 
pretty  eyebrows  raised  as  high  as  they  would  go, 
and  looking  comically  frightened.  44  It’s  a fact. 
I am  always  avariciously  scheming.” 

44  Lor ! But  how  ?” 

44  I’ll  tell  yon,  Pa.  I don’t  mind  telling  you , 
because  we  have  always  been  favorites  of  each 
other’s,  and  because  you  are  not  like  a Pa,  but 
more  like  a sort  of  a younger  brother  with  a dear 
venerable  chubbiness  on  him.  And  besides,” 
added  Bella,  laughing  as  she  pointed  a rallying 
finger  at  his  face,  “because  I have  got  you  in 
my  power.  This  is  a secret  expedition.  If  ever 
you  tell  of  me,  I’ll  tell  of  you.  I’ll  tell  Ma  that 
you  dined  at  Greenwich.” 

44  Well ; seriously,  my  dear,”  observed  R.  W., 
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with  some  trepidation  of  manner,  “ it  might  be 
as  well  not  to  mention  it.” 

“Aha!”  laughed  Bella.  “I  knew  you 
wouldn’t  like  it,  Sir ! So  yon  keep  my  confi- 
dence, and  I’ll  keep  yours.  But  betray  the  love- 
ly woman,  and  you  shall  find  her  a serpent. 
Now,  you  may  give*  me  a kiss,  Pa,  and  I should 
like  to  give  your  hair  a turn,  because  it  has  been 
dreadfully  neglected  in  my  absence.” 

R.  W.  submitted  his  head  to  the  operator,  and 
the  operator  went  on  talking ; at  the  same  time 
putting  separate  locks  of  his  hair  through  a cu- 
rious process  of  being  smartly  rolled  over  her  two 
revolving  forefingers,  which  were  then  suddenly 
pulled  out  of  it  in  opposite  lateral  directions. 
On  each  of  these  occasions  the  patient  winced 
and  winked. 

“I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  I must  have 
money,  Pa.  I feel  that  I can’t  beg  it,  borrow 
it,  or  steal  it;  and  so  I have  resolved  that  I 
must  marry  it.” 

R.  W.  cast  up  his  eyes  toward  her,  as  well  as 
he  could  under  the  operating  circumstances,  and 
said  in  a tone  of  remonstrance,  ((My  de-ar 
Bella!” 

“ Have  resolved,  I say,  Pa,  that  to  get  money 
I must  marry  money.  In  consequence  of  which, 
I am  always  looking  out  for  money  to  captivate.” 

* * My  de-a-r  Bella !” 

“Yes,  Pa,  that  is  the  state  of  the  case.  If 
ever  there  was  a mercenary  plotter  whose 
thoughts  and  designs  were  always  in  her  mean 
occupation,  I am  the  amiable  creature.  But  I 
don’t  care.  I hate  and  detest  being  poor,  and  I 
won’t  be  poor  if  I can  marry  money.  Now  you 
are  deliciously  fluffy,  Pa,  and  in  a state  to  aston- 
ish the  waiter  and  pay  the  bill.” 

“ But,  my  dear  Bella,  this  is  quite  alarming  at 
your  age.”  * 

“I  told  you  so,  Pa,  but  you  wouldn’t  believe 
it,”  returned  Bella,  with  a pleasant  childish 
gravity.  “ Isn’t  it  shocking  ?” 

“It  would  be  quite  so,  if  you  fully  knew  what 
you  said,  my  dear,  or  meant  it.” 

“ Well,  Pa,  I can  only  tell  you  that  I mean 
nothing  else.  Talk  to  me  of  love !”  said  Bella, 
contemptuously : though  her  face  and  figure  cer- 
tainly rendered  the  subject  no  incongruous  one. 
“ Talk  to  me  of  fiery  dragons ! But  talk  to  me 
of  poverty  and  wealth,  and  there  indeed  we 
touch  upon  realities.” 

“My  De-ar,  this  is  becoming  Awful — ” her 
father  was  emphatically  beginning:  when  she 
stopped  him. 

“Pa,  tell  me.  Did  you  marry  money  ?” 

“You  know  I didn’t,  my  dear.” 

Bella  hummed  the  Dead  March  in  Saul,  and 
said,  after  all  it  signified  very  little ! But  see- 
ing him  look  grave  and  downcast,  she  took  him 
round  the  neck  and  kissed  him  back  to  cheer- 
fulness again. 

“I  didn’t  mean  that  last  touch,  Pa;  it  was 
only  said  in  joke.  Now  mind ! You  are  not  to 
tell  of  me,  and  I’ll  not  tell  of  you.  And  more 
than  that;  I promise  to  have  no  secrets  from 


you,  Pa,  and  you  may  make  certain  that,  what- 
ever mercenary  things  go  on,  I shall  always  tell 
you  all  about  them  in  strict  confidence.” 

Fain  to  be  satisfied  with  this  concession  from 
the  lovely  woman,  R.  W.  rang  the  bell,  and  paid 
the  bill.  “Now,  all  the  rest  of  this,  Pa,”  said 
Bella,  rolling  up  the  purse  when  they  were  alone 
again,  hammering  it  small  with  her  little  fist  on 
the  table,  and  cramming  it  into  one  of  the  pock- 
ets of  his  new  waistcoat,  “is/for  you,  to  buy 
presents  with  for  them  at  home,  and  to  pay  bilk 
with,  and  to  divide  as  you  like,  and  spend  ex- 
actly as  you  think  proper.  Last  of  all  take  no- 
tice, Pa,  that  it’s  not  the  fruit  of  any  avaricious 
scheme.  Perhaps  if  it  was,  your  little  merce- 
nary wretch  of  a daughter  wouldn’t  make  so  free 
with  it  I” 

After  which,  she  tugged  at  his  coat  with  both 
hands,  and  pulled  him  all  askew  in  buttoning 
that  garment  over  the  precious  waistcoat  pocket, 
and  then  tied  her  dimples  into  her  bonnet-strings 
in  a very  knowing  way,  and  took  him  back  to 
London.  Arrived  at  Mr.  Boffin’s  door,  she  set 
him  with  his  back  against  it,  tenderly  took  him 
by  the  ears  as  convenient  handles  for  her  pur- 
pose, and  kissed  him  until  he  knocked  muffled 
double  knocks  at  the  door  with  the  back  of  his 
head.  That  done,  she  once  more  reminded  him 
of  their  compact  and  gayly  parted  from  him. 

Not  so  gayly,  however,  but  that  tears  filled 
her  eyes  as  he  went  away  down  the  dark  street. 
Not  so  gayly,  but  that  she  several  times  said, 
“ Ah,  poor  little  Pa ! Ah,  poor  dear  struggling 
shabby  little  Pa!”  before  she  took  heart  to  knock 
at  the  door.  Not  so  gayly,  but  that  the  brilliant 
furniture  seemed  to  stare  her  out  of  countenance 
as  if  it  insisted  on  being  compared  with  the  din- 
gy furniture  at  home.  Not  so  gayly,  but  that 
she  fell  into  very  low  spirits  sitting  late  in  her 
own  room,  and  very  heartily  wept,  as  she  wish- 
ed, now  that  the  deceased  old  John  Harmon  had 
never  made  a will  about  her,  now  that  the  de- 
ceased young  John  Harmon  had  lived  to  marry 
her.  “ Contradictory  things  to  wish,”  said  Bella, 
“but  my  life  and  fortunes  are  so  contradictory 
altogether,  that  what  can  I expect  myself  to  be !” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IN  WHICH  THE  ORPHAN  BIAKE8  HIS  WILL. 

The  Secretary,  working  in  the  Dismal  Swamp 
betimes  next  morning,  was  informed  that  a youth 
waited  in  the  hall  who  gave  the  name  of  Sloppy. 
The  footman  who  communicated  this  intelli- 
gence made  a decent  pause  before  uttering  the 
name,  to  express  that  it  was  forced  on  his  re- 
luctance by  the  youth  in  question,  and  that  if 
the  youth  had  had  the  good  sense  and  good  taste 
to  inherit  some  other  name  it  would  have  spared 
the  feelings  of  him  the  bearer. 

“Mrs.  Boffin  will  be  very  well  pleased,”  said 
the  Secretary  in  a perfectly  composed  way. 
“Show  him  in.” 
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Mr.  Sloppy  being  introduced,  remained  close 
to  the  door:  revealing  in  various  parts  of  his 
form  many  surprising,  confounding,  and  incom- 
prehensible buttons. 

“ I am  glad  to  see  you,”  said  John  Rokesmith, 
in  a cheerful  tone  of  welcome.  “I  have  been 
expecting  you.” 

Sloppy  explained  that  he  had  meant  to  come 
before,  but  that  the  Orphan  (of  whom  he  made 
mention  as  Our  Johnny)  had  been  ailing,  and 
he  had  waited  to  report  him  well. 

“Then  he  is  well  now?”  said  the  Secretary. 

“No  he  ain’t,”  said  Sloppy. 

Mr.  Sloppy  having  shaken  his  head  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  proceeded  to  remark  that  he 
thought  Johnny  “ must  have  took  ’em  from  the 
Minders.”  Being  asked  what  he  meant,  he  an- 
swered, them  that  come  out  upon  him  and  par- 
tickler  his  chest.  Being  requested  to  explain 
himself,  he  stated  that  there  was  some  of  ’em 
wot  you  couldn’t  kiver  with  a sixpence.  Press- 
ed to  fall  back  upon  a nominative  case,  he  opined 
that  they  wos  about  as  red  as  ever  red  could  be. 
“But  as  long  as  they  strikes  out’ards,  Sir,”  con- 
tinued Sloppy,  “they  ain’t  so  much.  It’s  their 
striking  in’ards  that’s  to  be  kep  off.” 

John  Rokesmith  hoped  the  child  hod  had  med- 
ical attendance  ? Oh  yes,  said  Sloppy,  he  had 
been  took  to  the  doctor’s  shop  once.  And  what 
did  the  doctor  call  it?  Rokesmith  asked  him. 
After  some  perplexed  reflection,  Sloppy  answer- 
ed, brightening,  “He  called  it  something  as  wos 
wery  long  for  spots.”  Rokesmith  suggested  mea- 
sles. “No,”  said  Sloppy,  with  con fidence, i 1 ever 
so  much  longer  than  them.  Sir!”  (Mr.  Sloppy 
was  elevated  by  this  fact,  and  seemed  to  consider 
that  it  reflected  credit  on  the  poor  little  patient) 

“ Mrs.  Boffin  will  be  sorry  to  hear  this,”  said 
Rokesmith. 

“Mrs.  Higden  said  so,  Sir,  when  she  kep  it 
from  her,  hoping  as  Our  Johnny  would  work 
round.” 

“But  I hope  he  will !”  said  Rokesmith,  with 
a quick  turn  upon  the  messenger. 

“I  hope  so,”  answered  Sloppy.  “It  all  de- 
pends on  their  striking  in’ards.”  He  then  went 
on  to  say  that  whether  Johnny  had  “ took  ’em” 
from  the  Minders,  or  whether  the  Minders  had 
“ took  ’em”  from  Johnny,  the  Minders  had  been 
sent  home  and  had  “ got  ’em.”  Furthermore, 
that  Mrs.  Higden’s  days  and  nights  being  devot- 
ed to  Our  Johnny,  who  was  never  out  of  her  lap, 
the  whole  of  the  mangling  arrangements  had 
devolved  upon  himself,  and  he  had  had  “ray- 
ther  a tight  time.”  The  ungainly  piece  of  hon- 
esty beamed  and  blushed  as  he  said  it,  quite  en- 
raptured with  the  remembrance  of  having  been 
serviceable. 

“Last  night,”  said  Sloppy,  “when  I was 
a-turning  at  the  wheel  pretty  late,  the  mangle 
seemed  to  go  like  Our  Johnny’s  breathing.  It 
begun  beautiful,  then  as  it  went  out  it  shook  a 
. little  and  got  unsteady,  then  as  it  took  the  turn 
to  come  home  it  had  a rattlc-like  and  lumbered 
a bit,  then  it  come  smooth,  and  so  it  went  on  till 


I scarce  know’d  which  was  mangle  and  which 
was  Our  Johnny.  Nor  Our  Johnny,  he  scarce 
know’d  either,  for  sometimes  when  the  mangle 
lumbers  he  says,  ‘Me  choking,  Granny  I’  and 
Mrs.  Higden  holds  him  up  in  her  lap  and  says 
to  me,  1 Bide  a bit,  Sloppy,’  and  we  all  stops  to- 
gether. Anjl  when  our  Johnny  gets  his  breath- 
ing again,  I turns  again,  and  we  all  goes  on  to- 
gether.” 

Sloppy  had  gradually  expanded  with  his  de- 
scription into  a stare  and  a vacant  grin.  He 
now  contracted,  being  silent,  into  a half-re- 
pressed gush  of  tears,  and,  under  pretense  of 
being  heated,  drew  the  under  part  of  his  sleeve 
across  his  eyes  with  a singularly  awkward,  la- 
borious, and  roundabout  smear. 

“ This  is  unfortunate,”  said  Rokesmith.  “I 
must  go  and  break  it  to  Mrs.  Boffin.  Stay  yon 
here,  Sloppy.” 

Sloppy  staid  there,  staring  at  the  pattern  of 
the  paper  on  the  wall,  until  the  Secretaiy  and 
Mrs.  Boffin  came  back  together.  And  with  Mrs. 
Boffin  was  a young  lady  (Miss  Bella  Wilfer  by 
name)  who  was  better  worth  staring  at,  it  oc- 
curred to  Sloppy,  than  the  best  of  wall-paper- 
ing. 

“ Ah,  my  poor  dear  pretty  little  John  Har- 
mon !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Boffin. 

“Yes,  mum,”  said  the  sympathetic  Sloppy. 

“You  don’t  think  he  is  in  a very,  very  bad 
way,  do  you?”  asked  the  pleasant  creature  with 
her  wholesome  cordiality. 

Put  upon  his  good  faith,  and  finding  it  in  col- 
lision with  his  inclinations,  Sloppy  threw  back 
his  head  and  uttered  a mellifluous  howl,  round- 
ed off  with  a sniff. 

“ So  bad  as  that !”  cried  Mrs.  Boffin.  “ And 
Betty  Higden  not  to  tell  me  of  it  sooner!” 

“I  think  she  might  have  been  mistrustful, 
mum,”  answered  Sloppy,  hesitating. 

“ Of  what,  for  Heaven’s  sake  ?” 

“I  think  she  might  have  been  mistrustful, 
mum,”  returned  Sloppy,  with  submission,  “of 
standing  in  Our  Johnny’s  light.  There’s  so 
much  trouble  in  illness,  and  so  much  expense, 
and  she’s  seen  such  a lot  of  its  being  objected 
to.” 

“ But  she  never  can  have  thought,”  said  Mrs. 
Boffin,  “ that  I would  grudge  the  dear  child  any 
thing  ?” 

“No,  mum,  but  rihe  might  have  thought  (as 
a habit-like)  of  its  standing  in  Johnny’s  light, 
and  might  have  tried  to  bring  him  through  it 
unbeknownst.” 

Sloppy  knew  his  ground  well.  To  conceal 
herself  in  sickness,  like  a lower  animal ; to  creep 
out  of  sight  and  coil  herself  away  and  die,  had 
become  this  woman’s  instinct.  To  catch  up  in 
her  arms  the  sick  child  who  was  dear  to  her,  and 
hide  it  as  if  it  were  a criminal,  and  keep  off  all 
ministration  but  such  as  her  own  ignorant  ten- 
derness and  patience  could  supply,  had  become 
this  woman’s  idea  of  maternal  love,  fidelity,  and 
duty.  The  shameful  accounts  we  read,  every 
week  in  the  Christian  year,  my  lords  and  gen- 
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tlemen  and  honorable  boards,  the  infamous  rec- 
ords of  small  official  inhumanity,  do  not  pass  by 
the  people  as  they  pass  by  us.  And  hence  these 
irrational,  blind,  and  obstinate  prejudices,  so 
astonishing  to  our  magnificence,  and  having  no 
more  reason  in  them — God  save  the  Queen  and 
Con-found  their  politics — no,  than  smoke  has  in 
coming  from  fire ! . 

“ It’s  not  a right  place  for  the  poor  child  to 
stay  in,”  said  Mrs.  Boffin.  “Tell  us,  dear  Mr. 
Rokesmith,  what  to  do  for  the  best.” 

He  had  already  thought  what  to  do,  and  the 
consultation  was  very  short.  He  could  pave  the 
way,  he  said,  in  half  an  hour,  and  then  they 
would  go  down  to  Brentford.  “ Pray  take  me,” 
said  Bella.  Therefore  a carriage  was  ordered, 
of  capacity  to  take  them  all,  and  in  the  mean 
time  Sloppy  was  regaled,  feasting  alone  in  the 
Secretary’s  room,  with  a complete  realization  of 
that  fairy  vision  — meat,  beer,  vegetables,  and 
pudding.  In  consequence  of  which  his  buttons 
became  more  importunate  of  public  notice  than 
before,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  about 
the  region  of  the  waistband,  which  modestly 
withdrew  into  a creasy  retirement. 

Punctual  to  the  time  appeared  the  carriage 
and  the  Secretary.  He  sat  on  the  box,  and  Mr. 
Sloppy  graced  the  rumble.  So,  to  the  Three 
Magpies  as  before ; where  Mrs.  Boffin  and  Miss 
Bella  were  handed  out,  and  whence  they  all  went 
on  foot  to  Mrs.  Betty  Higden’s. 

But,  on  the  way  down,  they  had  stopped  at  a 
toy-shop,  and  had  bought  that,  noble  charger,  a 
description  of  whose  points  and  trappings  had  on 
the  last  occasion  conciliated  the  then  worldly- 
minded  orphan,  and  also  a Noah’s  ark,  and  also 
a yellow  bird  with  an  artificial  voice  in  him,  and 
also  a military  doll  so  well  dressed  that  if  he  had 
only  been  of  life-size  his  brother-officers  in  the 
Guards  might  never  have  found  him  out.  Bear- 
ing these  gifts,  they  raised  the  latch  of  Betty 
Higden’s  door,  and  saw  her  sitting  in  the  dim- 
mest and  furthest  corner  with  poor  Johnny  in 
her  lap. 

“And  how's  my  boy,  Betty?”  asked  Mrs. 
Boffin,  sitting  down  beside  her. 

“He’s  bad!  he’s  bad !”  said  Betty.  “I  be- 
gin to  be  afeerd  he’ll  not  be  yours  any  more  than 
mine.  All  others  belonging  to  him  have  gone 
to  the  Power  and  the  Glory,  and  I have  a mind 
that  they're  drawing  him  to  them — leading  him 
away.” 

“No,  no,  no,”  said  Mrs.  Boffin. 

“I  don't  know  why  else  he  clenches  his  little 
hand  as  if  it  had  hold  of  a finger  that  I can’t 
see.  Look  at  it,”  said  Betty,  opening  the  wrap- 
pers in  which  the  flushed  child  lay,  and  showing 
his  small  right  hand  lying  closed  upon  his  breast. 
“ It’s  always  so.  It  don’t  mind  me.” 

“Is  he  asleep ?” 

“No,  I think  not.  You’re  not  asleep,  my 
Johnny?” 

“ No,”  said  Johnny,  with  a quiet  air  of  pity 
for  himself,  and  without  opening  his  eyes. 

“ Here’s  the  lady,  Johnny.  And  the  horse.” 


Johnny  could  bear  the  lady  with  complete  in- 
difference, but  not  the  horse.  Opening  his  heavy 
eyes,  he  slowly  broke  into  a smile  on  beholding 
that  splendid  phenomenon,  and  wanted  to  take 
it  in  his  arms.  As  it  was  much  too  big,  it  was 
put  upon  a chair  where  he  could  hold  it  by  the 
mane  and  contemplate  it.  Which  he  soon  for- 
got to  do. 

But,  Johnny  murmuring  something  with  his 
eyes  closed,  and  Mrs.  Boffin  not  knowing  what, 
old  Betty  bent  her  ear  to  listen  and  took  pains 
to  understand.  Being  asked  by  her  to  repeat 
what  he  had  said,  he  did  so  two  or  three  times, 
and  then  it  came  out  that  he  must  have  seen 
more  than  they  supposed  when  he 'looked  up  to 
see  the  horse,  for  the  murmur  was,  “Who  is 
the  boofer  lady?”  Now,  the  boofer,  or  beauti- 
ful, lady  was  Bella;  and  whereas  this  notice 
from  the  poor  baby  would  have  touched  her  of 
itself,  it  was  rendered  more  pathetic  by  the  late 
melting  of  her  heart  to  her  poor  little  father, 
and  their  joke  about  the  lovely  woman.  So, 
Bella’s  behavior  was  very  tender  and  very  natu- 
ral when  she  kneeled  on  the  brick  floor  to  clasp 
the  child,  and  when  the  child,  with  a child’s  ad- 
miration of  what  is  young  and  pretty,  fondled 
the  boofer  lady. 

“Now,  my  good  dear  Betty,”  said  Mrs.  Bof- 
fin, hoping  that  she  saw  her  opportunity,  and 
laying  her  hand  persuasively  on  her  arm ; “we 
have  come  to  remove  Johnny  from  this  cottage 
to  where  ho  can  be  taken  better  care  of.” 

Instantly,  and  before  another  word  could  be 
spoken,  the  old  woman  started  up  with  blazing 
eyes,  and  rushed  at  the  door  with  the  sick 
child. 

“ Stand  away  from  me  every  one  of  ye!”  she 
cried  out  wildly.  “I  see  what  ye  mean  now. 
Let  me  go  my  way,  all  of  ye.  I’d  sooner  kill 
the  Pretty,  and  kill  myself!” 

“Stay,  stay!”  said  Rokesmith,  soothing  her. 
“You  don’t  understand.” 

“I  understand  too  well.  I know  too  much 
about  it.  Sir.  I’ve  run  from  it  too  many  a year. 
No!  Never  for  me,  nor  for  the  child,  while 
there’s  water  enough  in  England  to  cover  us!” 

The  terror,  the  shame,  the  passion  of  horror 
and  repugnance,  firing  the  worn  face  and  per- 
fectly maddening  it,  would  have  been  a quite 
terrible  sight,  if  embodied  in  one  old  fellow- 
creature  alone.  Yet  it  “crops  up” — as  our  slang 
goes — my  lords  and  gentlemen  and  honorable 
boards,  in  other  fellow-creatures,  rather  fre- 
quently ! 

“It’s  been  chasing  me  all  my  life,  but  it  shall 
never  take  me  nor  mine  alive!”  cried  old  Betty. 

“ I’ve  done  with  ye.  I’d  have  fastened  door  and 
window  and  starved  out,  afore  I'd  ever  have  let 
ye  in,  if  I had  known  what  ye  came  for!” 

But,  catching  sight  of  Mrs.  Boffin’s  whole- 
some face,  she  relented,  and  crouching  down 
by  the  door  and  bending  over  her  burden  to  hush 
it,  said  humbly:  “Maybe  my  fears  has  put  me . 
wrong.  If  they  have  so,  tell  me,  and  the  good 
Lord  forgive  me ! I’m  quick  to  take  this  fright, 
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I know,  and  my  head  is  summ’at  light  with 
wearying  and  watching.*1 

“There,  there,  there!”  returned  Mrs.  Bof- 
fin. “Come,  come!  Say  no  more  of  it,  Bet- 
ty. It  was  a mistake,  a mistake.  Any  one  of 
us  might  have  made  it  in  your  place,  and  felt 
just  as  you  do.” 

“The  Lord  bless  ye!”  said  the  old  woman, 
stretching  out  her  hand. 

“Now,  see,  Betty,”  pursued  the  sweet  com- 
passionate soul,  holding  the  hand  kindly,  “what 
I really  did  mean,  and  what  I should  have  be- 
gun by  saying  out,  if  I had  only  been  a little 
wiser  and  handier.  We  want  to  move  Johnny 
to  a place  where  there  are  none  but  children ; a 
place  set  up  on  purpose  for  sick  children ; where 
the  good  doctors  and  nurses  pass  their  lives  with 
children,  talk  to  none  but  children,  touch  none 
but  children,  comfort  and  cure  none  but  chil- 
dren.” 

1 1 Is  there  really  such  a place  ?”  asked  the  old 
woman,  with  a gaze  of  wonder. 

“ Yes,  Betty,  on  my  word,  and  you  shall  see 
it.  If  my  home  was  a better  place  for  the  dear 
boy  Ifd  take  him  to  it ; but  indeed  indeed  it's 
not.” 

“You  shall  take  him,”  returned  Betty,  fer- 
vently kissing  the  comforting  hand,  “ where  you 
will,  my  deary.  I am  not  so  hard  but  that  I 
believe  your  face  and  voice,  and  I will,  as  long 
as  I can  see  and  hear.” 

This  victory  gained,  Rokesmith  made  haste 
to  profit  by  it,  for  he  saw  how  woefully  time  had 
been  lost.  He  dispatched  Sloppy  to  bring  the 
carriage  to  the  door ; caused  the  child  to  be 
carefully  wrapped  up;  bade  old  Betty  get  her 
bonnet  on ; collected  the  toys,  enabling  the  lit- 
tle fellow  to  comprehend  that  his  treasures  were 
to  he  transported  with  him  ,*  and  had  all  things 
prepared  so  easily  that  they  were  ready  for  the 
carriage  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  and  in  a minute 
afterward  were  on  their  way.  Sloppy  they  left 
behind,  relieving  his  overcharged  breast  with  a 
paroxysm  of  mangling. 

At  the  Children's  Hospital  the  gallant  steed, 
the  Noah's  ark,  the  yellow  bird,  and  the  officer 
in  the  Guards,  were  made  as  welcome  as  their 
child-owner.  But  the  doctor  said  aside  to  Roke- 
smith. “This  should  have  been  days  ago.  Too 
late!” 

However,  they  were  all  carried  up  into  a fresh 
airy  room,  and  there  Johnny  came  to  himself, 
out  of  a sleep  or  a swoon  or  whatever  it  was, 
to  find  himself  lying  in  a little  quiet  bed,  with  a 
little  platform  over  his  breast,  on  which  were 
already  arranged,  to  give  him  heart  and  urge 
him  to  cheer  up,  the  Noah’s  ark,  the  noble  steed, 
and  the  yellow  bird ; with  the  officer  in  the 
Guards  doing  duty  over  the  whole,  quite  as  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  country  as  if  he  had 
been  upon  Parade.  And  at  the  bed's  head  was 
a colored  picturo  beautiful  to  see,  representing 
as  it  were  another  Johnny  seated  on  the  knee 
of  some  Angel  surely  who  loved  little  children. 
And,  marvelous  fact,  to  lie  and  stare  at : John- 


ny had  become  one  of  a little  family,  all  in  little 
quiet  beds  (except  two  playing  dominoes  in  little 
arm-chairs  at  a little  table  on  the  hearth) : and 
on  all  the  little  beds  were  little  platforms  where- 
on were  to  be  seen  dolls’  houses,  woolly  dogs 
with  mechanical  barks  in  them  not  very  dis- 
similar from  the  artificial  voice  pervading  tho 
bowels  of  the  yellow  bird,  tin  armies,  Moorish 
tumblers,  wooden  tea-things,  and  the  riches  of 
the  earth. 

As  Johnny  murmured  something  in  his  placid 
admiration,  the  ministering  women  at  his  bed's 
head  asked  him  what  he  said.  It  seemed  that 
he  wanted  to  know  whether  all  these  were  broth- 
ers and  sisters  of  his?  So  they  told  him  yea 
It  seemed  then  that  he  wanted  to  know  whether 
God  had  brought  them  all  together  there  ? So 
they  told  him  yes  again.  They  made  out  then 
that  he  wanted  to  know  whether  they  would  all 
get  out  of  pain  ? So  they  answered  yes  to  that 
question  likewise,  and  made  him  understand 
that  the  reply  included  himself. 

Johnny’s  powers  of  sustaining  conversation 
w'ere  as  yet  so  re ry  imperfectly  developed,  even 
in  a state  of  health,  that  in  sickness  they  were 
little  more  than  monosyllabic.  But  he  had  to 
be  washed  and  tended,  and  remedies  were  ap- 
plied, and  though  those  offices  were  far,  far  more 
skillfully  and  lightly  done  than  ever  any  thing 
had  been  done  for  him  in  his  little  life,  so  rough 
and  short,  they  would  have  hurt  and  tired  him 
but  for  an  amazing  circumstance  which  laid  hold 
of  his  attention.  This  was  no  less  than  the  ap- 
pearance on  his  own  little  platform  in  pairs,  of 
All  Creation,  on  its  way  into  his  own  particular 
ark : the  elephant  leading,  and  the  fly,  with  a 
diffident  sense  of  its  size,  politely  bringing  up  the 
rear.  A very  little  brother  lying  in  the  next 
bed  with  a broken  leg,  w*as  so  enchanted  by  this 
spectacle  that  his  delight  exalted  its  enthralling 
interest ; and  so  came  rest  and  sleep. 

“I  see  you  are  not  afraid,  to  leave  the  dear 
child  here,  Betty,”  whispered  Mrs.  Boffin. 

“No,  ma’am.  Most  willingly,  most  thank- 
fully, with  all  my  heart  and  soul.” 

So  they  kissed  him,  and  left  him  there,  and 
old  Betty  was  to  come  back  early  in  the  morning, 
and  nobody  but  Rokesmith  knew  for  certain  how 
that  the  doctor  had  said  “ This  should  have  been 
days  ago.  Too  late !” 

But,  Rokesmith  knowing  it,  and  knowing  that 
his  bearing  it  in  mind  would  be  acceptable  there- 
after to  that  good  woman  who  had  been  the  only 
light  in  the  childhood  of  desolate  John  Harmon 
dead  and  gone,  resolved  that  late  at  night  he 
would  go  back  to  the  bedside  of  John  Harmon's 
namesake,  and  see  how  it  fared  with  him. 

The  family  whom  God  had  brought  together 
were  not  all  asleep,  but  were  all  quiet.  From 
bed  to  bed  a light  womanly  tread  and  a pleas- 
ant fresh  face  passed  in  tho  silence  of  the  night. 
A little  head  would  lift  itself  up  into  the  soft- 
ened light  here  and  there,  to  be  kissed  as  the  face 
went  by— for  these  little  patients  are  very  loving 
— and  would  then  submit  itself  to  be  composed 
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to  rest  again.  The  mite  with  the  broken  leg 
was  restless,  and  moaned ; but  after  a while 
tamed  his  face  toward  Johnny’s  bed,  to  fortify 
himself  with  a view  of  the  ark,  and  fell  asleep. 
Over  most  of  the  beds  the  toys  were  yet  grouped 
as  the  children  had  left  them  when  they  last  laid 
themselves  down,  and,  in  their  innocent  gro- 
tesqueness and  incongruity,  they  might  have 
stood  for  the  children’s  dreams. 

The  doctor  came  in  too,  to  see  how  it  fared 
with  Johnny.  And  he  and  Rokesmith  stood  to- 
gether, looking  down  with  compassion  on  him. 

“What  is  it,  Johnny?”  Rokesmith  was  the 
questioner,  and  put  an  arm  round  the  poor  baby 
as  he  made  a struggle. 

“ Him !”  said  the  little  fellow.  “ Those ! ” 

The  doctor  was  quick  to  understand  children, 
and,  taking  the  horse,  the  ark,  the  yellow  bird, 
and  the  man  in  the  Guards,  from  Johnny’s  bed, 
softly  placed  them  on  that  of  his  next  neighbor, 
the  mite  with  the  broken  leg. 

With  a weary  and  yet  a pleased  smile,  and 
with  an  action  as  if  he  stretched  his  little  finger 
out  to  rest,  the  child  heaved  his  body  on  the  sus- 
taining arm,  and  seeking  Rokesmith’s  face  with 
his  lips,  said : 

“ A kiss  for  the  boofer  lady.” 

Having  now  bequeathed  all  he  had  to  dispose 
of,  and  arranged  his  affairs  in  this  world,  John- 
ny, thus  speaking,  left  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

▲ SUCCESSOR. 

Some  of  the  Reverend  Frank  Milvey’s  breth- 
ren had  found  themselves  exceedingly  uncom- 
fortable in  their  minds,  because  they  were  re- 
quired to  bury  the  dead  too  hopefully.  But,  the 
Reverend  Frank,  inclining  to  the  belief  that  they 
were  required  to  do  one  or  two  other  things  (say 
out  of  nine-and-thirty)  calculated  to  trouble  their 
consciences  rather  more  if  they  would  think  as 
much  about  them,  held  his  peace. 

Indeed,  the  Reverend  Frank  Milvey  was  a for- 
bearing man,  who  noticed  many  sad  warps  and 
blights  in  the  vineyard  wherein  he  worked,  and 
did  not  profess  that  they  made  him  savagely 
wise.  He  only  learned  that  the  more  he  him- 
self knew,  in  his  little  limited  human  way,  the 
better  he  could  distantly  imagine  what  Omnis- 
cience might  know. 

Wherefore,  if  the  Reverend  Frank  had  had  to 
read  the  words  that  troubled  some  of  his  breth- 
ren, and  profitably  touched  innumerable  hearts, 
in  a worse  case  than  Johnny's,  he  would  have 
done  so  out  of  the  pity  and  humility  of  his  soul. 
Reading  them  over  Johnny,  he  thought  of  his 
own  six  children,  but  not  of  his  poverty,  and 
read  them  with  dimmed  eyes.  And  very  seri- 
ously did  he  and  his  bright  little  wife,  who  had 
been  listening,  look  down  into  the  small  grave 
and  walk  home  arm-in-arm. 

There  was  grief  in  the  aristocratic  house,  and 


there  was  joy  in  the  Bower.  Mr.  Wegg  argued, 
if  an  orphan  were  wanted,  was  he  not  an  orphan 
himself,  and  could  a better  be  desired?  And 
why  go  beating  about  Brentford  bushes,  seeking 
orphans  forsooth  who  had  established  no  claims 
upon  you  and  made  no  sacrifices  for  you,  when 
here  was  an  orphan  ready  to  your  hand  who  had 
given  up  in  your  cause  Miss  Elizabeth,  Master 
George,  Aunt  Jane,  and  Uncle  Parker? 

Mr.  Wegg  chuckled,  consequently,  when  he 
heard  the  tidings.  Nay,  it  was  afterward  affirm- 
ed by  a witness  who  shall  at  present  be  nameless, 
that  in  the  seclusion  of  the  Bower  he  poked  out 
his  wooden  leg,  in  the  stage-ballet  manner,  and 
executed  a taunting  or  triumphant  pirouette  on 
the  genuine  leg  remaining  to  him. 

John  Rokesmith’s  manner  toward  Mrs.  Baffin 
at  this  time  was  more  the  manner  of  a young 
man  toward  a mother  than  that  of  a Secretary 
toward  his  employer’s  wife.  It  had  always  been 
marked  by  a subdued  affectionate  deference  that 
seemed  to  have  sprung  up  on  the  very  day  of  his 
engagement ; whatever  was  odd  in  her  dress  or 
her  ways  had  seemed  to  have  no  oddity  for  him ; 
he  had  sometimes  borne  a quietly-amused  face  in 
her  company,  but  still  it  had  seemed  as  if  the 
pleasure  her  genial  temper  and  radiant  nature 
yielded  him  could  have  been  quite  as  naturally 
expressed  in  a tear  as  in  a smile.  The  complete- 
ness of  his  sympathy  with  her  fancy  for  having 
a little  John  Harmon  to  protect  and  rear,  he  had 
shown  in  every  act  and  word,  and  now  that  the 
kind  fancy  was  disappointed,  he  treated  it  with 
a manly  tenderness  and  respect  for  which  she 
could  hardly  thank  him  enough. 

“But  I do  thank  you,  Mr.  Rokesmith,"  said 
Mrs.  Boffin, 4 4 and  I thank  you  most  kindly.  You 
love  children.” 

“I  hope  every  body  does.” 

“They  ought,” said  Mrs.  Boffin ; “but  we  don’t 
all  of  us  do  what  we  ought ; do  us?” 

John  Rokesmith  replied,  “Some  among  us 
supply  the  shortcomings  of  the  rest.  You  have 
loved  children  well,  Mr.  Boffin  has  told  me.” 

“Not  a bit  better  than  he  has,  but  that’s  his 
way ; he  puts  all  the  good  upon  me.  You  speak 
rather  sadly,  Mr.  Rokesmith.” 

44 Do  I?” 

44  It  sounds  to  me  so.  Were  you  one  of  many 
children  ?” 

He  shook  his  head. 

44  An  only  child  ?” 

“No,  there  was  another.  Dead  long  ago.” 

“Father  or  mother  alive?” 

“Dead.” 

44  And  the  rest  of  your  relations?” 

“Dead — if  I ever  had  any  living.  I never 
heard  of  any.” 

At  this  point  of  the  dialogue  Bella  came  in 
with  a light  step.  She  paused  at  the  door  a mo- 
ment, hesitating  whether  to  remain  or  retire; 
perplexed  by  finding  that  she  was  not  ob- 
served. 

4 4 Now,  don’t  mind  an  old  lady’s  talk,”  said 
Mrs.  Boffin,  44  but  tell  me.  Are  you  quite  sure, 
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Mr.  Rokesmith,  that  you  have  never  had  a dis- 
appointment in  love  ?” 

* “Quite  sure.  Why  do  you  ask  me?’* 

“ Why,  for  this  reason.  Sometimes  you  have 
a kind  of  kept-down  manner  with  you,  which  is 
not  like  your  age.  You  can’t  be  thirty?” 

“Iam  not  yet  thirty.” 

Deeming  it  high  time  to  make  her  presence 
known,  Bella  coughed  here  to  attract  attention, 
begged  pardon,  and  said  she  would  go,  fearing 
that  she  interrupted  some  matter  of  business. 

“No,  don’t  go,”  rejoined  Mrs.  Boffin,  “be- 
cause we  are  coming  to  business,  instead  of  hav- 
ing begun  it,  and  you  belong  to  it  as  much  now, 
my  dear  Bella,  as  I do.  But  I want  my  Noddy 
to  consult  with  us.  Would  somebody  be  so  good 
as  find  my  Noddy  for  me  ?” 

Rokesmith  departed  on  that  errand,  and  pres- 
ently returned  accompanied  by  Mr.  Boffin  at  his 
jog-trot.  Bella  felt  a little  vague  trepidation  as 
to  the  subject-matter  of  this  same  consultation, 
until  Mrs.  Boffin  announced  it. 

“ Now,  you  come  and  sit  by  me,  my  dear,” 
said  that  worthy  soul,  taking  her  comfortable 
place  ou  a large  ottoman  in  the  centre  of  the 
rodm,  and  drawing  her  arm  through  Bella’s; 
“and  Noddy,  you  sit  here,  and  Mr.  Rokesmith 
you  sit  there.  Now,  yon  see,  what  I want  to 
talk  about,  is  this.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milvey  have 
sent  me  the  kindest  note  possible  (which  Mr. 
Rokesmith  just  now  read  to  me  out  loud,  for  I 
ain’t  good  at  handwritings),  offering  to  find  me 
another  little  child  to  name  and  educate  and 
bring  up.  Well.  This  has  set  me  thinking.” 

(“And  she  is  a steam-in  gein  at  it,”  murmured 
Mr.  Boffin,  in  an  admiring  parenthesis,  “ when 
she  once  begins.  It  mayn’t  be  so  easy  to  start 
her  ; but  once  started,  she’s  a ingein.”) 

“ — This  has  set  me  thinking,  I say,”  repeated 
Mrs.  Boffin,  cordially  beaming  under  the  influ- 
ence of  her  husband’s  compliment,  “ and  I have 
thought  two  things.  First  of  all,  that  I have 
grown  timid  of  reviving  John  Harmon’s  name. 
It’s  an  unfortunate  name,  and  I fancy  I should 
reproach  myself  if  I gave  it  to  another  dear 
child,  and  it  proved  again  unlucky.” 

“Now,  whether, ’’said  Mr.  Boffin,  gravely  pro- 
pounding a case  for  his  Secretary’s  opinion , 
“ whether  one  might  call  that  a superstition  ?” 

“ It  is  a matter  of  feeling  with  Mrs.  Boffin,” 
said  Rokesmith,  gently.  * * The  name  has  always 
been  unfortunate.  It  has  now  this  new  unfor- 
tunate association  connected  with  it.  The  name 
has  died  out.  Why  revive  it  ? Might  I ask  Miss 
Wilfer  what  she  thinks  ?” 

“ It  has  not  been  a fortunate  name  for  me,” 
said  Bella,  coloring — “or  at  least  it  was  not, 
until  it  led  to  my  being  here — but  that  is  not  the 
point  in  my  thoughts.  As  we  had  given  the 
name  to  the  poor  child,  and  as  the  poor  child 
took  so  lovingly  to  me,  I think  I-  should  feel 
jealous  of  calling  another  child  by  it.  I think  I 
should  feel  as  if  the  name  had  become  endeared 
to  me,  and  I had  no  right  to  use  it  so.” 

“Ana  that’s  your  opinion?”  remarked  Mr. 


Boffin,  observant  of  the  Secretary’s  face  and 
again  addressing  him. 

“ I say  again,  it  is  a matter  of  feeling,”  re- 
turned the  Secretary.’  “ I think  Miss  Wilfer’s 
feeling  very  womanly  and  pretty.” 

“Now,  give  us  your  opinion,  Noddy,”  said 
Mrs.  Boffin. 

“My  opinion,  old  lady,”  returned  the  Golden 
Dustman,  “ is  your  opinion.” 

“ Then,”  said  Mrs.  Boffin,  “ we  agree  not  to 
revive  John  Hannon’s  name,  but  to  let  it  rest  in 
the  grave.  It  is,  as  Mr.  Rokesmith  says,  a mat- 
ter of  feeling,  but  Lor  how  many  matters'  are 
matters  of  feeling  1 Well ; and  so  I come  to  the 
second  thing  I have  thought  of.  You  must 
know,  Bella,  my  dear,  and  Mr.  Rokesmith,  that 
when  I first  named  to  my  husband  my  thoughts 
of  adopting  a little  orphan  boy  in  remembrance 
of  John  Hannon,  I further  named  to  my  hus- 
band that  it  was  comforting  to  think  that  how 
the  poor  boy  would  be  benefited  by  John’s  own 
money,  and  protected  from  John’s  own  forlorn- 
ness.” 

“ Hear,  hear!”  cried  Mr.  Boffin.  “So  she  did. 
Ancoar !” 

“ No,  not  Ancoar,  Noddy,  my  dear,”  returned 
Mrs.  Boffin,  “ because  I am  going  to  say  some- 
thing else.  I meant  that,  I am  sure,  as  much 
as  I still  mean  it.  But  this  little  death  has  made 
me  ask  myself  the  question,  seriously,  whether  I 
wasn’t  too  bent  upon  pleasing  myself.  Else  why 
did  I seek  out  so  much  for  a pretty  child,  and  a 
child  quite  to  my  liking  ? Wanting  to  do  good, 
why  not  do  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  put  my 
tastes  and  likings  by  ?” 

“Perhaps,”  said  Bella;  and  perhaps  she  said 
it  with  some  little  sensitiveness  arising  out  of 
those  old  curious  relations  of  hers  toward  the 
murdered  man ; “perhaps,  in  reviving  the  name, 
you  would  not  have  liked  to  give  it  to  a less  in- 
teresting child  than  the  original.  He  interested 
you  very  much.” 

“Well,  my  dear,”  returned  Mrs. Boffin,  giv- 
ing her  a squeeze,  “it’s  kind  of  you  to  find  that 
reason  out,  and  I hope  it  may  have  been  so,  and 
indeed  to  a certain  extent  I believe  it  was  so, 
but  I am  afraid  not  to  the  whole  extent.  How- 
ever, that  don’t  come  in  question  now,  because 
we  have  done  with  the  name.” 

“Laid  it  up  as  a remembrance,”  suggested 
Bella,  musingly. 

“Much  better  said,  my  dear;  laid  it  up  as  a 
remembrance.  Well  then : I have  been  think- 
ing if  I take  any  orphan  to  provide  for,  let  it  not 
be  a pet  and  a plaything  for  me,  but  a creature 
to  be  helped  for  its  own  sake.” 

“Not  pretty  then?”  said  Bella. 

“ No,”  returned  Mrs.  Boffin,  stoutly. 

“Nor  prepossessing  then?”  said  Bella. 

“ No,”  returned  Mrs.  Boffin.  “ Not  necessa- 
rily so.  That’s  as  it  may  happen.  A well-dis- 
posed boy  comes  in  my  way  who  may  be  even  a 
little  wanting  in  such  advantages  for  getting  on 
in  life,  but  is  honest  and  industrious  and  requires 
a helping  hand  and  deserves  it.  If  I am  very 
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much  in  earnest  and  quite  determined  to.be  un- 
selfish, let  me  take  care  of  Aw/i.” 

Here  the  footman  whose  feelings  had  been 
hurt  on  the  former  occasion  appeared,  and  cross- 
ing to  Ilokesmith  apologetically  announced  the 
objectionable  Sloppy. 

The  four  members  of  Council  looked  at  one 
another,  and  paused.  “Shall  he  be  brought 
here,  ma’am?”  asked  Rokesmith. 

“ Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Boffin.  Whereupon  the  foot- 
man disappeared,  reappeared  presenting  Sloppy, 
and  retired  much  disgusted. 

The  consideration  of  Mrs.  Boffin  had  clothed 
Mr.  Sloppy  in  a suit  of  black,  on  which  the  tailor 
had  received  personal  directions  from  Rokesmith 
to  expend  the  utmost  cunning  of  his  art,  with  a 
view  to  the  concealment  of  the  cohering  and  sus- 
taining buttons.  But,  so  much  more  powerful 
were  the  frailties  of  Sloppy’s  form  than  the 
strongest  resources  of  tailoring  science,  that  he 
now  stood  before  the  Council  a perfect  Argus  in 
the  way  of  buttons  ? shining  and  winking  and 
gleaming  and  twinkling  out  of  a hundred  of 
those  eyes  of  bright  metal,  at  the  dazzled  spec- 
tators. The  artistic  taste  of  some  unknown  hat- 
ter had  furnished  him  with  a hat-band  of  whole- 
sale capacity,  which  was  fluted  behind,  from  the 
crown  of  his  hat  to  the  brim,  and  terminated 
in  a black  bunch,  from  which  the  imagination 
shrunk  discomfited  and  the  reason  revolted. 
Some  special  powers  with  which  his  legs  were 
endowed  had  already  hitched  up  his  glossy  trow- 
sers  at  the  ankles  and  bagged  them  at  the  knees ; 
while  similar  gifts  in  his  arms  had  raised  his 
coat-sleeves  from  his  wrists  and  accumulated 
them  at  his  elbows.  Thus  set  forth,  with  the 
additional  embellishments  of  a very  little  tail  to 
his  coat,  and  a yawning  gulf  at  his  waistband, 
Sloppy  stood  confessed. 

“And  how  is  Betty,  my  good  fellow?”  Mrs. 
Boffin  asked  him. 

“Thankee,  mum,”  said  Sloppy,  “she  do  pret- 
ty nicely,  and  sending  her  dooty  and  many  thanks 
for  the  tea  and  all  faviors,  and  wishing  to  know 
the  family’s  healths.” 

“ Have  you  just  come,  Sloppy  ?” 

“Yes,  mum.” 

“Then  you  have  not  had  your  dinner  yet?” 

“No,  mum.  But  I mean  to  it.  For  I ain’t 
forgotten  your  handsome  orders  that  I was  never 
to  go  away  without  having  had  a good  ’un  off  of 
meat  and  beer  and  pudding — no : there  was  four 
of  ’em,  for  I reckoned  ’em  up  when  I had  ’em ; 
meat  one,  beer  two,  vegetables  three,  and  which 
was  four? — Why,  pudding,  he  was  four!”  Here 
Sloppy  threw  his  head  back,  opened  his  mouth 
wide,  and  laughed  rapturously. 


“How  are  the  two  poor  little  Minders?” 
asked  Mrs.  Boffin. 

“ Striking  right  out,  mum,  and  coming  round 
beautiful.” 

Mrs.  Boffin  looked  on  the  other  three  members 
of  Council,  and  then  said,  beckoning  with  her 
finger : 

“ Sloppy.” 

“Yes,  mum.” 

“ Come  forward,  Sloppy.  Should  you  like  to 
dine  here  every  day  ?” 

“Off  of  all  four  on  ’em,  mum?  Oh,  mum!” 
Sloppy’s  feelings  obliged  him  to  squeeze  his  bat, 
and  contract  one  leg  at  the  knee. 

“Yes.  And  should  you  like  to  be  always 
taken  icarc  of  here,  if  you  were  industrious  and 
deserving  ?” 

“ Oh,  mum  ! — But  there’s  Mrs.  Higden,”  said 
Sloppy,  checking  himself  in  his  raptures,  draw- 
ing back,  and  shaking  his  head  with  very  serious 
meaning.  “There’s  Mrs.  Higden.  Mrs.  Hig- 
den  goes  before  all.  None  can  ever  be  better 
friends  to  me  than  Mrs.  Higden’s  been.  And 
she  must  be  turned  for,  must  Mrs.  Higden. 
Where  would  Mrs.  Higden  be  if  she  warn’t 
turned  for !”  At  the  mere  thought  of  Mrs.  Hig- 
den in  this  inconceivable  affliction,  Mr.  Sloppy’s 
countenance  became  pale,  and  manifested  the 
most  distressful  emotions. 

“You  are  as  right  as  right  can  be,  Sloppy,” 
said  Mrs.  Boffin,  “ and  far  be  it  from  me  to  tell 
you  otherwise.  It  shall  be  seen  to.  If  Betty 
Higden  ean  be  turned  for  all  the  same,  you  shall 
come  here  and  be  taken  care  of  for  life,  and  be 
made  able  to  keep  her  in  other  ways  than  the 
turning.” 

“Even  as  to  that,  mum,”  answered  the  ec- 
static Sloppy,  “ the  turning  might  be  done  in  the 
night,  don’t  you  see?  I could  bo  here  in  the 
day,  and  turn  in  the  night.  I don’t  want  no 
sleep,  I don’t.  Or  even  if  I any  ways  should 
want  a wink  or  two,”  added  Sloppy,  after  a mo- 
ment’s apologetic  reflection,  “I  could  take  ’em 
turning.  I’ve  took  ’em  turning  many  a time, 
and  enjoyed  ’em  wonderful !” 

On  the  grateful  impulse  of  the  moment  Mr. 
Sloppy  kissed  Mrs.  Boffin’s  hand,  and  then  de- 
taching himself  from  that  good  creature  that  he 
might  have  room  enough  for  his  feelings,  threw 
back  his  head,  opened  his  mouth  wide,  and  ut- 
tered a dismal  howl.  It  was  creditable  to  his 
tenderness  of  heart,  but  suggested  that  he  might 
on  occasion  give  some  offense  to  the  neighbors : 
the  rather,  as  the  footman  looked  in,  and  begged 
pardon,  finding  he  was  not  wanted,  but  excused 
himself,  on  the  ground  “ that  he  thought  it  was 
Cats.” 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  26th  of  November. 

The  Presidential  election,  held  on  the  8th,  re- 
sulted in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  44  Union”  or 
Administration  party  over  the  44  Democratic”  or  Op- 
position. General  M4Clellan  receives  the  electoral 
vote  of  Delaware  (3),  Kentucky  (11),  and  New  Jer- 
sey (7),  21  in  all.  Mr.  Lincoln  receives  that  of  the 
remaining  22  States,  213  in  all.  Mr.  Lincoln  has 
the  vote  of  all  the  States  which  he  received  in  1860, 
with  the  exception  of  the  half  vote  of  New  Jersey, 
which  was  cast  for  him  in  consecpucnce  of  a division 
in  the  Opposition  party.  Besides  these  he  received 
the  7 electoral  votes  of  Maryland,  which  in  18G0 
were  cast  for  Mr.  Breckinridge,  the  11  votes  of  Mis- 
souri cast  for  Douglas,  and  the  11  votes  of  the  new 
States  of  Kansas,  West  Virginia,  and  Nevada.  In 
the  States  which  voted  at  this  election  there  was  in 
I860  a popular  majority  of  about  100,000  against  Mr. 
Lincoln ; the  popular  majority  in  his  favor  now  is 
about  300,000. 

An  act  was  passed  March  25  to  enable  the  people 
of  Nevada  to  form  a Constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment, and  providing  for  the  admission  of  the  State 
into  the  Union.  The  conditions  having  been  com- 
plied with,  the  President,  on  the  31st  of  October, 
issued  a proclamation  declaring  the  State  of  Nevada 
tube  4 4 admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States.”  The  number  of  loyal 
States  is  now  25.  The  State  was  organized  into  a 
Territory  March  2,  1861,  its  name,  in  Spanish,  sig- 
nifies 44  Snowy.”  It  lies  immediately  east  of  Cali- 
fornia and  wost  of  Utah,  embracing  all  the  region 
between  the  115th  parallel  of  longitude  (west  of 
Greenwich,  the  38th  west  of  Washington)  and  the 
eastern  boundary  of  California,  and  between  the 
37th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  the  42d,  which 
separates  it  from  California.  It  contains  about 
83,500  square  miles,  being  nearly  equal  to  New 
York  and  Ohio.  Its  white  population  in  1863  was 
estimated  at  40,000,  but  is  now  much  greater.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  State  is  unsuited  to  agri- 
cultural purposes,  but  in  mineral  wealth  it  is  proba- 
bly the  richest  region  in  the  world.  The  capital 
is  Carson  city,  which,  in  1863,  had  a population  of 
2500.  The  Constitution  prohibits  slavery  or  invol- 
untary servitude  except  as  a punishment  for  crime, 
and  establishes  the  supreme  authority  of  the  United 
States  in  every  respect  not  incompatible  with  the 
rights  secured  to  the  State  by  its  Constitution. 

The  constitutional  election  in  Maryland,  held  on 
the  13th  of  October,  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the 
new  Constitution,  prohibiting  slavery,  and  declar- 
ing all  slaves  in  the  State  to  be  free.  On  the  home 
vote  there  was  a majority  of  1095  against  the  Con- 
stitution ; but  including  the  soldiers’  vote  there  was 
an  aggregate  majority  of  475  in  its  favor.  The  en- 
tire vote  cast  was  about  60,000,  being  not  quite  t-wo- 
tbirds  given  at  the  Presidential  election  of  1860. 

The  military  movements  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  month  have  not,  in  the  East,  been  of  a 
decisive  nature.  General  Grant  again  moved  Oc- 
tober 27  against  the  Confederate  right  and  left  flank. 
An  interval  of  just  one  month  had  occurred  since  his 
capture  of  Fort  Harrison,  and  the  extension  of  his 
right  to  the  Darbytown  Road.  The  armies  of  the 
James  and  the  Potomac  moved  simultaneously. 
The  Tenth  Corps  took  up  a position  on  the  Darby- 
town  Road,  skirmishing  all  day  with  a portion  of 
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the  enemy  which  was  in  its  immediate  front  and 
under  cover  of  the  woods.  The  Eighteenth  Corps, 
with  Kautz’s  Division  of  cavalry,  advanced  north- 
ward across  the  Charles  City  Road  to  find,  and,  if 
possible,  to  turn  Lee’s  left  flank.  At  4 i\m.  this 
column  reached  the  Williamsburg  Road  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  “Seven  Pines”  battle-field. 
Two  brigades  W’ere  ordered  to  assault  a position 
which  appeared  to  be  imperfectly  defended ; in  car- 
rying out  the  order  they  were  exposed  to  an  un- 
U8ualhr  severe  cross-fire  and  retired,  having  lost 
very  heavily  in  prisoners.  At  the  same  time  Hol- 
man’s colored  brigade,  four  miles  farther  in  the  ad- 
vance, captured  a redoubt  mounting  two  guns. 
The  entire  command  then  withdrew  to  its  intrench- 
ments.  The  main  attack  took  place  on  the  right 
and  was  directed  against  the  Southside  Railroad. 
The  Second,  Fifth,  and  Ninth  Corps  were  engaged. 
The  Second  Corps,  with  Gregg’s  cavalry,  started 
at  2 r.M.  on  the  26th,  leaving  only  Miles’s  Divi- 
sion in  camp,  and  moved  south  west  wanlly  toward 
Hatcher’s  Run,  followed  by  the  Fifth  and  Ninth. 
The  next  morning  Gregg,  keeping  away  to  the 
left,  encountered  Hampton’s  cavalry  pickets  at  the 
bridge  over  the  Run,  and,  skirmishing  all  the  while, 
moved  up  into  close  connection  with  the  Second 
Corps,  which  had  reached  the  Bovdton  plank-road. 
This  connection  was  established  a little  after  noon. 
The  Second  Corps  had  encamped  the  previous  night 
just  west  of  the  Weldon  Railroad,  and  had  started 
for  the  Bovdton  Road,  Egan  in  the  advance.  The  Run 
was  crossed  early  in  the  morning,  and  Egan  crossed 
directly  westward  to  the  Bovdton  Road.  Mott 
soon  after  came  up,  having  previously  advanced  up 
to  the  Run  by  the  Duncan  Road,  and  captured  the 
rebel  works  at  Armstrong’s  Mill.  It  was  now  past 
noon,  and  Grant  and  Meade  wrerc  now  on  the  ground. 
Here  the  enemy  were  strongly  posted  where  the 
Boydton  Road  crossed  the  Run,  at  the  bridge  before 
mentioned.  The  line  ran  thus:  Gregg  on  the  ex- 
treme left,  Mott  just  left  of  the  road,  and  Egan  on 
the  right;  the  line  fucing  northward  toward  the 
Hatcher’s  Run  Bridge.  The  enemy  had  a battery 
bearing  from  the  road  in  the  rear.  Egan's  advanced 
brigade  crossed  the  Run,  and  the  line  was  disposed 
for  a general  advance  against  the  enemy’s  works. 
The  Fifth  Corps  was  now  expected  on  the  right.  It 
had  marched  down  the  Duncan  Road  to  Armstrong’s 
Mill,  having  during  the  forenoon,  with  the  Ninth  on 
its  right,  confronted  the  enemy’s  works  on  tho  Run 
from  the  northeast.  They  had  not  been  able  to 
carry  these  works;  and  mistaking  its  route,  the 
Fifth  also  failed  to  connect  with  the  right  of  the 
Second  Corps.  The  enemj%  taking  advantage  of 
this,  attacked  Mott’s  division  about  4 r.M.,  while 
preparations  were  being  made  for  an  advance  of  the 
Second  Corps.  Mott  was  driven  and  Egan  ex- 
posed. The  latter,  however,  equal  to  the  emerg- 
ency, changed  front  and  repulsed  tho  enemy,  who 
retreated,  leaving  nearly  a thousand  prisoners  in  our 
hands.  Our  loss  in  this  day’s  fighting  on  the  right 
had  been  about  1500 ; on  the  left,  though  we  took  a 
large  number  of  prisoners,  we  suffered  more  severe- 
ly than  the  enemy  in  killed  and  wounded.  Meade’s 
army  then  withdrew  to  its  former  position. 

The  opposing  armies  in  the  Shenandoah  have 
had  no  serious  engagement  since  October  19,  when 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek.  After  that 
battle  Early  fell  back  toward  Newmarket,  throwing 
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out  strong  bodies  of  cavalry  northward  toward  Front 
Royal  on  the  right  and  Mount  Jackson  oil  the  left. 
Sheridan  broke  camp  at  Cedar  Creek  November  9, 
and  fell  back  to  Newtown,  and  on  the  10th  to 
Kearnstown,  four  miles  south  of  Winchester,  the 
enemy’s  cavalry  under  Lomax  pressing  close  upon 
his  rear.  Lomax  attacked  on  the  12th  and  was  re- 
pulsed ; Powell’s  cavalry  division  pursued  him  be- 
yond Front  Royal,  capturing  two  guns  and  150  men. 
On  the  21st  a cavalry  reconnoissance  was  undertaken 
by  Custer,  Powell,  and  Devin,  the  latter  moving 
toward  Front  Royal  and  up  the  Luray  Valley,  while 
the  two  former  advanced  beyond  Mount  Jackson, 
encountering  Early’s  main  column  at  Rood’s  Hill, 
on  the  north  fork  of  the  Shenandoah.  A sharp 
skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the  Federal  loss  was 
about  GO. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Breckinridge,  relieving 
Echols  in  southwestern  Virginia,  had  organized  a 
strong  force,  and  was  able  to  make  an  extensive  raid 
in  that  portion  of  the  State.  October  2 he  encount- 
ered General  Burbridgc,  who  was  advancing  on  the 
rebel  works  at  Saltville,  Virginia.  The  battle  was 
fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Holston  River,  and  lasted 
from  11  a.m.  till  5 p.m.  The  enemy  was  intrenched, 
yet  was  driven  some  distance,  but  he  was  reinforced 
toward  evening,  and  Burbridge,  having  a scanty  sup- 
ply of  food  and  ammunition,  withdrew  at  night.  W e 
next  find  Breckinridge  in  East  Tennessee,  where, 
about  the  middle  of  November,  he  joined  Vaughan, 
who,  a few  days  before,  had  been  defeated  by  Gen- 
eral Gillem  at  Morristown  and  driven  7G  miles  to 
Bristol.  After  this  pursuit  Gillem  began  to  fall 
back  on  Bull’s  Gap,  closely  pressed  in  rear  and  flank 
l^y  Breckinridge’s  and  Vaughan’s  commands.  The 
retreat  was  continued  to  Morristown,  where,  on  the 
night  of  the  13th,  his  position  was  turned  by  the 
enemy,  who  attacked  him  at  midnight  on  both  flanks, 
at  the  same  time  piercing  his  centre.  The  enemy 
had  a body  of  cavalry  under  Duke,  which  increased 
the  panic  among  Gillem’s  men,  who  were  surround- 
ed and  lost  all  their  artillery.  The  routed  army, 
under  cover  of  darkness,  succeeded  in  escaping  to 
Strawberry  Plains,  where  the  passage  across  the 
Holston  was  strongly  defended,  and  a check  was 
given  to  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  Gillem’s  loss 
was  estimated  at  400. 

General  Price  has  been  driven  out  of  Missouri. 
He  avoided  Jefferson  City  early  in  October,  and 
moved  westward  to  the  Kansas  border.  Pleasan- 
ton, with  8000  cavalry,  immediately  started  from 
Sedalia  in  pursuit,  while  the  Kansas  troops,  under 
General  Blunt,  attacked  from  the  North.  Price 
then  turned  southward  toward  Fort  Scott,  making 
a stand  at  every  stream,  but  in  each  instance  being 
defeated  with  considerable  loss  in  men  and  guns. 
By  the  8th  of  November  he  had  been  driven  south 
of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  beyond  the  Federal 
posts  at  Fayetteville,  Fort  Gibson,  and  Fort  Smith. 

When  Sherman  took  Atlanta,  September  3,  he 
had  finished  one  campaign.  He  then  proposed  to 
rest  his  army  and  gather  supplies,  preparatory  to 
extending  his  lines  of  occupation  farther  southward 
and  eastward.  But  Hood  forced  him  to  postpone 
this  advance  by  contesting  with  him  the  possession 
of  the  Chattanooga  Railroad.  Thus  began  a new 
campaign,  planned  by  General  Hood,  which  proved 
to  be  of  short  duration.  Forrest  crossed  the  Ten- 
nessee, took  Athens,  and  attacked  the  railroads  run- 
ning from  Nashville  to  Decatur  and  Chattanoo- 
ga ; Hood  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  and  advanced 
against  the  railroad  south  of  Chattanooga.  Gen- 


eral Thomas,  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  was  dis- 
patched to  reinforce  Rousseau  and  to  confront  For- 
rest, who  was  compelled  to  recross  the  Tennessee. 
Thus  the  branch  of  the  railroad  north  of  Chattanoo- 
ga w*as  secure  against  attack.  In  the  mean  time 
General  Corse  repulsed  Hood  at  Allatoona,  October 
5,  and  saved  the  southern  section  of  the  road.  Re- 
saca  was  attacked  on  the  13th,  and  successfully  de- 
fended by  the  Federal  garrison  under  Colonel*  We- 
ver;  Hood  succeeded,  however,  in  temporarily  in- 
juring the  railroad  between  that  post  and  Dalton. 
Sherman,  leaving  only  Slocum’s  Corps  at  Atlanta, 
kept  close  in  Hood’s  rear,  and  at  length  forced  him 
westward  into  Northern  Alabama.  In  the  mean 
time  the  railroad  was  repaired  before  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, and  the  supplies  for  which  Sherman  waited 
were  soon  shipped  to  Atlanta.  Time  had  also  been 
given  to  organize  a force  under  General  Thomas 
adequate,  independently  of  Sherman’s  main  column, 
for  the  defense  of  Western  Tennessee.  Hood  had 
failed  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  bis  campaign ; 
but  he  still  remained  in  Northern  Alabama,  on 
and  near  the  line  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
General  Beauregard  assumed  command  of  the  Mil- 
itary Division  of  the  West  October  17. 

General  Sherman  then  began  to  leave  Hood’s  rear 
and  to  move  toward  Atlanta,  to  pursue  his  original 
plan,  which  was  now  in  a peculiar  manner  favored 
by  the  enemy’s  absence  from  his  front.  lie  issued 
his  orders  for  the  adv  ance  from  Kingston  November 
9.  The  army  was  to  march  in  two  columns : the 
Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth  Corps  forming  one  col- 
umn, under  General  Howard ; and  the  Fourteenth 
and  Twentieth  another,  under  General  Slocum.  A 
column  of  9000  cavalry  accompanied  the  expedition. 
The  march  to  bo  resumed  every  morning  at  seven 
o’clock,  und  fifteen  miles  to  be  made  each  day.  No 
command  ever  to  bo  without  ten  days’  rations  and 
three  days’  forage,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  army 
to  live  off  the  country.  No  private  property  to  be 
destroyed,  except  where  the  march  is  resisted.  The 
advance  was  commenced  on  the  11th,  toward  Au- 
gusta, Georgia.  While  Slocum  was  preparing  to 
evacuate  Atlanta  he  was  attacked  by  Iverson’s  cav- 
alry, which  was  severely  punished.  Sherman  de- 
stroyed the  Chattanooga  Railroad  in  his  rear,  and 
burned  every  thing  which  would  bo  valuable  to  the 
enemy  at  Rome  and  Atlanta. 

General  Forrest,  driven  west  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  determined  to  occupy  Johnsonville.  A dis- 
patch from  Beauregard  to  Richmond,  November  8, 
claims  that  on  the  5th  Forrest  had  destroyed  four 
gun-boats,  each  mounting  eight  guns,  at  Johnson- 
ville, besides  fourteen  steamers  and  twenty  barges, 
with  from  75,000  to  100,000  tons  of  quarter-masters’ 
stores.  The  Federal  garrison  at  that  point  being 
reinforced  by  5000  men,  Forrest  withdrew. 

On  the  night  of  October  27  Lieutenant  Cushing, 
with  a company  of  thirteen  men,  ascended  the  Ro- 
anoke River  to  Plymouth,  and  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing the  ram  Albemarle , the  most  formidable  vessel 
w’hich  the  enemy  had  in  North  Carolina  waters,  by 
means  of  a torpedo,  llis  own  launch  waB  disabled 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  entire  company,  except 
himself  and  one  other,  were  captured  by  the  enemy 
on  shore.  Three  days  after  this  event  four  vessels 
of  Admiral  Porter’s  fleet  went  up  Middle  River, 
which  connects  with  Roanoke  River  above  Ply- 
mouth. When  within  range  of  the  town  they 
opened  fire  upon  it,  and  the  next  morning,  October 
31,  the  regular  attack  was  made,  the  fleet  passing 
into  and  down  the  Roanoke  in  front  of  Plymouth. 
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After  a short  engagement  the  enemy  abandoned  the 
town.  Washington  also  was  abandoned  Novem- 
ber 9. 

The  Confederate  privateer  Florida , Captain  Mor- 
ris, was  captured  October  7 by  the  U.  S.  Steamer 
Wachu&ett,  Captain  Collins,  at  Bahia,  in  the  Bay  of 
St.  Salvador,  on  the  Brazilian  coast.  Captain  Mor- 
ris and  a good  portion  of  the  crew  were  on  shore  at 
the  time  of  the  capture.  The  vessel  was  taken  in 
Brazilian  waters ; but  Captain  Collins  thought  the 
act  justified  by  the  indulgence  of  the  authorities  at 
Bahia  in  allowing  harborage  to  the  Florida , which 
had  in  a number  of  instances  burned  American  ves- 
sels within  the  limits  of  Brazilian  jurisdiction. 

The  Confederate  Congress  reassembled  at  Rich- 
mond on  the  7th  of  November.  In  the  Senate  13 
members  were  present,  including  three  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri.  Mr.  Stephens,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, was  absent,  and  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Hunter.  The  House  consists  of  106  members,  of 
whom  62  were  present,  including  15  from  Missouri 
and  Kentucky.  Excluding  these  States,  which  are 
in  no  practical  respect  members  of  yie  Confederacy, 
hardly  half  of  the  members  were  present. — The  Mes- 
aage  of  President  Davis  opened  with  a congratula- 
tory review  of  the  campaign  of  1864.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  he  said,  Texas  was  partially  in 
the  possession  of  the  enemy ; now  no  Federal  sol- 
diers were  in  the  State  except  as  prisoners.  In 
Northwestern  Louisiana  a large  Federal  army  and 
fleet  had  been  defeated,  and  had  only  escaped  with 
a loss  of  one-third  of  its  numbers,  and  a large  part 
of  its  munitions  and  vessels.  Arkansas  had  been 
nearly  recovered;  and  the  Confederate  forces  had 
penetrated  into  Missouri.  On  the  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, iropite  of  some  reverses,  the  Confederates 
had  been  on  the  whole  successful;  Northern  and 
Western  Mississippi,  Northern  Alabama,  and  West- 
ern Tennessee  were  in  their  possession.  On  the 
sea-coast  the  successes  of  the  Federals  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  capture  of  the  outer  defenses  of  Mobile 
Bay.  Their  armies  had  been  defeated  in  different 
parts  of  Virginia;  and  after  a series  of  defeats 
around  Richmond,  they  were  still  engaged  in  the 
effort,  commenced  four  months  before,  to  capture 
Petersburg.  The  army  of  Sherman,  though  it  had 
captured  Atlanta,  had  gained  no  real  advantage  be- 
yond the  possession  of  a few  fortified  points  which 
can  be  held  only  by  large  garrisons,  and  are  men- 
aced with  recapture.  The  Confederacy,  Mr.  Davis 
said,  has  no  vital  points.  If  Richmond  and  Wil- 
mington and  Charleston  and  Savannah  and  Mobile 
were  all  captured,  the  Confederacy  would  remain  as 
defiant  as  ever,  and  no  peace  would  be  made  which 
did  not  recognize  its  independence. — In  respect  to 
the  relations  between  the  Confederacy  and  foreign 
nations  there  had  been  no  change.  European  Pow- 
ers had  failed  to  do  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  them ; and  until  they,  by  recognizing  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  South,  declared  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  Union  to  reduce  the  Confederacy,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  the  Union  would  do  so. — 
Mr.  Davis  recommends  the  repeal  of  all  laws  grant- 
ing exemption  from  military  service.  He  says  that 
“no  position  or  pursuit  should  relieve  any  one  who 
Ls  able  to  do  active  duty  from  the  enrollment  in  the 
army,”  unless  he  can  be  more  useful  in  another 
sphere,  and  this  can  not  be  the  case  with  entire 
classes.  The  military  authorities  should  have  the 
power  to  exempt  individuals  only  whose  services 
may  be  more  valuable  in  than  out  of  the  army. — In 
regard  to  the  great  question  of  the  employment  of 


slaves  in  the  army,  Mr.  Davis  recommends  that 
slaves  to  the  number  of  40,000  should  be  4 4 acquired” 
by  the  General  Government,  who  should  be  em- 
ployed not  merely  as  ordinary  laborers,  cooks,  and 
teamsters,  but  as  engineer  and  pioneer  laborers.  He 
recommends  that  these  slaves  should  be  liberated  on 
their  discharge  after  faithful  service,  rather  than 
that  they  should  be  manumitted  at  once  or  retained 
in  servitude.  He  is  opposed,  under  present  circum- 
stances, to  arming  the  slaves ; but  he  adds,  44  The 
subject  is  to  be  viewed  solely  in  the  light  of  policy 
and  our  social  economy.  Should  the  alternative 
ever  be  presented  of  subjugation  or  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  slave  as  a soldier,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  what  then  should  be  our  decision.  ” 

The  Report  of  Mr.  Trenbolm,  the  Confederate 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  presents  the  following 
essential  points : Six  dollars  in  specie  is  worth  one 
hundred  dollars  in  6 per  cent,  bonds,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  dollars  in  currency.  The  total 
domestic  debt  of  the  Confederacy  on  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober was  $1,147,976,000,  besides  bounty  bonds  due 
to  soldiers,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  given. 
Moreover,  there  is  the  foreign  debt,  put  down  at 
£2,200,000;  this,  when  reduced  to  “currency,” 
amounts  to  about  $250,000,000;  so  that  the  entire 
public  debt  is  really  more  than  $1,500,000,000. 
During  the  last  six  months  the  debt  had  increased 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  half  a million  of  dollars  a 
day.  The  Secretary  presents  an  elaborate  scheme 
for  giving  value  to  the  currency.  The  essential 
features  are : No  more  notes  to  be  issued ; one-fifth 
of  the  taxes  to  be  pledged  for  the  reduction  of  the 
outstanding  notes  until  the  amount  of  “currency” 
is  reduced  to  $150,000,000.  The  specific  taxes 
which  the  Secretary  recommends  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  redemption  of  currency  are  the 
“ tithes”  levied  upon  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn.  Es- 
timating cotton  at  60  cents  a pound,  wheat  at  $4 
and  corn  at  $2  a bushel,  these  tithes  will  produce 
$90, 000, 000  a year.  This  amount  applied  annually 
would  redeem  the  outstanding  notes  in  four  or  five 
years.  “If  Congress  does  not,”  says  Mr.  Tren- 
holm,  “interpose  to  restore  the  currency  by  means 
of  voluntary  action,  it  will  assuredly  rectify  itself 
by  some  violent  and  disastrous  revulsion.” — The  ex- 
penditures for  the  year  beginning  January  1,  1865, 
are  estimated,  “ with  an  improved  currency,”  at 
$774,000,000.  To  meet  this  the  Secretary  proposes 
taxation,  including  tax  in  kind  of  $360,000,000; 
duties  and  miscellaneous  receipts  are  estimated  at 
$5,000,000;  the  remaining  $409,000,000  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  bonds  and  from  certificates 
of  indebtedness. 

The  Report  of  Mr.  Seddon,  the  Confederate  Sec- 
retary of  War,  details  the  military  events  of  the 
year.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  he  says,  that  the 
Confederacy  should  put  its  entire  fighting  popula- 
tion into  the  field ; he  therefore  urges  that  all  men 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  capable  of  bearing 
arms  “ should,  without  distinction  of  occupation  or 
profession,  be  subjected  to  service,  and  called  to  the 
field,”  and  that  consequently  “all  exemptions,  ex- 
cept of  officers  absolutely  essential  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Confederate  and  State  governments,  be  abol- 
ished.” The  slaves  and  the  free  population  over 
or  under  military  age,  and  those  unfit  by  physical 
disability  for  actual  service,  he  thinks  will  be  able 
to  furnish  supplies  for  the  armies  and  the  people. — 
He  discusses  at  length  the  question  of  arming  the 
slaves,  with  its  necessary  adjunct,  their  emancipa- 
tion. Any  legislation  for  this  purpose,  he  says, 
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must  have  the  concurrence  of  the  separate  States. 
If  this  should  become  necessary  he  is  in  favor  of  it ; 
but  he  adds,  “ It  will  not  do,  in  my  opinion,  to  risk 
our  liberties  and  safety  on  the  negro  while  the 
white  man  may  be  called  to  the  sacred  duty  of  de- 
fense. For  the  present  it  seems  best  to  leave  the 
subordinate  labors  of  society  to  the  negro,  and  to 
impose  its  highest,  as  now  existing,  on  the  supe- 
rior class.” 

The  steamer  Roanoke,  plying  between  New  York 
and  Havana,  was  seized  on  the  29th  of  September, 
when  just  out  of  Havana,  by  a party  of  Confeder- 
ates, wrho  had  come  on  board  as  passengers.  The 
vessel  was  taken  off  Bermuda,  where  her  passengers 
were  put  on  shore,  and  the  steamer  burned.  The 
captors  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Braine,  w ho 
not  long  since  seized  in  a similar  manner  the  Ches- 
apeake when  just  out  of  New  York.  The  Confed- 
erates were  arrested  by  the  British  authorities  at 
Bermuda,  but  were  set  at  liberty  after  a short  de- 
tention.  The  Confederate  raiderp  who  made  the 

attack  upon  St.  Albans  have  becn*dcmanded  by  the 
Governor  of  Vermont  on  charge  of  murder  and  rob- 
bery. Their  leader.  Lieutenant  Young,  produced 
a commission  and  orders  from  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment authorizing  and  directing  him  to  under- 


litcranj 

Memoirs  of  Lieutenant-General  Scott,  LL.D . 
Written  by  Himself.  The  career  of  Winfield  Scott 
has  been  an  honorable  and  singularly  fortunate  one. 
The  two  great  disappointments  of  his  political  life — 
his  supersedure  for  the  Presidential  nomination  by 
Taylor  in  1848,  and  his  defeat  for  the  Presidency  by 
Pierce  in  1852 — were  blessings  in  disguise.  For 
the  ten  years  during  w'hich  his  public  life  lasted 
after  the  latter  of  these,  no  other  man  stood  so  high 
in  the  regard  and  esteem  of  his  country.  From  first 
to  last  his  record  was  pure.  For  half  a century  he 
has  lived  in  the  public  eye,  and  no  man  dared  charge 
him  with  a corrupt,  and  few  with  an  injudicious  act. 
He  was  born  in  1786,  near  Petersburg,  in  Virginia. 
Left  his  own  master  at  nineteen,  with  a moderate 
competency,  he  began  the  study  of  law ; but  the 
prospect  of  a w*ar  with  England  in  1808  induced  him 
to  change  his  profession  for  that  of  arms,  and  at  the 
age  of  tw'cnty-tw'o  he  received  a commission  as  Cap- 
tain of  Artillery.  War  having  been  declared  in  1812, 
he  was  promoted  to  a Lieutenant-Colonelcy,  and  sent 
to  the  Northern  frontier.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  him 
that  the  campaigns  here  wferc  not  a series  of  disas- 
ters. Desperately  wounded  at  the  Battle  of  Lun- 
dy’s Lane— in  all  except  the  numbers  engaged  one 
of  the  great  battles  of  history — he  was  borne  half 
dead  on  a litter  for  more  than  seventy  miles  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  who  relieved  each  other 
at  the  edge  of  every  town.  Three  months  before 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  was  ap- 
pointed Brigadier-General ; and  four  months  later 
ho  was  promoted  to  Major-General,  a rank  which 
he  has  held  for  forty-one  years.  In  1819  he  was 
named  Lieutenant-General,  a grade  w hich  had  been 
vacant  since  the  death  of  Washington.  In  1801, 
broken  with  age  and  infirmity,  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  from  active  service.  But  his  mental  vigor 
was  unimpaired,  and  he  has  worthily  devoted  his 
well-won  repose  to  w riting  the  memoirs  of  his  long 
and  honorable  life.  History  would  be  better  and 


take  such  an  enterprise.  The  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion of  extradition  has  been  postponed  in  order  to 
enable  the  prisoners  to  procure  testimony  from  Rich- 
mond. 

An  arrangement  has  been  effected,  after  many 
delays,  between  the  Union  and  Confederate  author- 
ities, involving  the  exchange  of  many  thousands 
of  prisoners.  The  arrangement  has  primary  refer- 
ence to  the  sick  and  disabled,  all  of  whom  are  ex- 
changeable man  for  man,  each  officer  to  be  reck- 
oned at  a certain  number  of  privates,  according  to 
a schedule  agreed  upon.  It  is  supposed  that  from 
8000  to  10,000  on  each  side  will  be  accordingly  ex- 
changed. The  Confederate  prisoners  are  sent  on 
board  Union  vessels  to  the  entrance  of  the  port  of 
Savannah,  where  the  U nion  prisoners  are  to  be  deliv- 
ered.— By  another  special  arrangement,  entered  into 
between  Generals  Lee  and  Grant,  each  belligerent  is 
allowed  to  send  necessary  supplies  and  comforts  to 
its  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  other.  Blankets  and 
clothing  being  articles  of  immediate  necessity  for 
the  Confederate  prisoners,  and  these  not  being  pro- 
curable at  the  South,  and  not  from  Europe  in  time 
to  be  of  use,  the  Government  is  allowed  to  send 
cotton  to  the  North  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  ap- 
plied to  the  purchase  of  these  articles. 


Maim. 

more  truly  written  if  other  men  who  have  acted  a 
great  part  in  public  affairs  wTould  narrate  their  ac- 
tions as  fairly  and  succinctly  as  General  Scott  has 
done.  (Published  by  Sheldon  and  Comnpny.) 

Margaret  Dentil's  History ; annotated  oy  her  Hue- 
band,  issued  anonymously  in  the  “Cornhill  Maga- 
zine,” is  the  most  original  and  powerful  novel  of  the 
season.  It  contains  plot  and  incident  enough  for 
half  a score  of  “sensation  talcs,”  yet  so  skillfully 
are  they  managed  that  until  the  close  the  reader 
fails  to  perceive  how  masterly  the  skill  was.  It  is 
a drama  in  which  every  event  and  episode  is  ar- 
ranged from  the  first  scene ; the  slightest  circum- 
stance, apparently  incidental,  or  accidental,  has  a 
bearing  upon  all  that  follow's.  The  characters, 
though  mainly  out  of  the  common  range  of  life,  are 
artistically  true,  for  all  act  throughout  in  perfect 
consistency  with  their  natures.  There  are  at  least 
four  characters  which  arc  absolutely  fresh  creations. 
These  are  John  Denzil,  the  bluff,  tender  seaman,  the 
annotator  of  his  wife’s  sad  story ; Arthur  Lamont, 
apparently  so  w’eak,  yet  really  so  strong,  able  and 
willing  to  bear  the  imputation  of  infamy  rather  than 
expose  the  infamy  of  others;  Godfrey  Wilinot,  the 
pervading  evil  genius  of  the  story — ye t so  far  from 
being  wholly  evil — w ho  never  appears  in  person  on 
the  scene,  but  whose  shadow  is  forever  projected 
upon  the  wall ; and,  above  all,  Mercy,  the  “ Tor- 
ment” of  poor  John  Denzil.  The  sombre  conclusion 
of  the  story,  which  could  not  have  been  other  than  it 
is,  will  not  please  those  who  prefer  the  old  stage  end- 
ing of  Lear  to  that  devised  bv  the  perfect  genius  of 
Shakspeare.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

IFtfater’*  Dictionaiy.  It  is  too  late  to  speak  of 
the  general  merits  of  Webster’s  Dictionar}’.  The 
completeness  of  its  vocabulary,  and  the  compact- 
ness and  accuracy  of  its  definitions,  have  long  been 
acknowledged.  The  new'  edition,  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  Professors  Goodrich  and  Porter, 
of  Yale,  with  the  co-operation  of  thirty  or  more 
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scholars  in  special  departments,  presents  many 
features  of  great  value.  The  most  striking  of  these 
is  the  profuse  introduction  of  pictorial  illustrations, 
the  number  of  which  is  stated  at  more  than  3000. 
These  are  usually  inserted  in  their  appropriate  place 
in  the  Vocabulary,  and  ull  of  them  are  grouped  to- 
gether in  an  Appendix  at  the  close,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  subjects : those  relating  to  Architecture, 
Botany,  Natural  History,  etc.,  being  placed  togeth- 
er. The  type  adopted  for  the  catch-words  is  such  as 
to  allow  the  diacritical  marks  indicating  pronuncia- 
tion and  accentuation  to  be  distinctly  shown.  The 
Vocabulary  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  so  as  to  keep 
up  with  the  continual  growth  of  a living  language. 
The  whole  number  of  words  given  is  now  stated  to 
be  114,000,  being  10,000  more  than  are  found  in  any 
other  Dictionary  of  the  language.  The  “ appara- 
tus’1 prefixed  or  appended  to  the  Vocabulary  pre- 
sents, in  addition  to  that  contained  in  former  edi- 
tions, some  entirely  new  articles.  Professor  Good- 
rich s Table  of  Synonyms  has  been  distributed 
throughout  the  text  in  the  appropriate  places.  An 
admirable  outline  Histoiy  of  the  English  Language, 
by  Professor  Hadley,  forms  a part  of  the  Introduc- 
tion. Mr.  William  G.  Webster’s  collection  of  words 
and  phrases  which,  without  having  become  fairly 
English,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  books,  is  very 
full  and  satisfactory'.  The  list  of  “Common  En- 
glish Christian  Names,”  with  an  explanatioft  of 
their  significance,  is  exceedingly  curious.  An  en- 
tirely new  and  very  acceptable  addition  to  this  edi- 
tion is  Mr.  Wheeler’s  u Vocabulary  of  the  Names  of 
Noted  Fictitious  Persons  and  Places.”  As  a first 
attempt  in  this  department  the  article  is  altogether 
remarkable.  There  is  hardly  a character,  epithet, 
or  place  which  has  made  its  mark  in  literature, 
which  is  not  here  referred  to  author  and  work,  with  a 
brief  descriptive  note.  We  have  touched  only  upon 
a few  out  of  many  of  the  merely  incidental  features 
which  distinguish  this  new  edition  of  Webster.  The 
great  essential  characteristics,  only  more  fully  de- 
veloped, are  the  same  as  in  previous  editions.  View- 
ing it  as  a whole,  we  are  confident  that  no  other  liv- 
ing language  has  a Dictionary  which  so  fully  and 
faithfully  sets  forth  its  present  condition  as  this  last 
edition  of  Webster  does  that  of  our  spoken  and  writ- 
ten English  tongue.  (Published  by  G.  and  C.  Mer- 
riara.) 

Under  the  Ban . The  popular  literature  of  France  j 
at  this  day  is  “protestant,”  in  the  broadest  literal 
sense  of  the  word.  No  man  can  hope  for  a great  au- 
dience unless  he  sets  himself  in  fierce  opposition  to 
some  of  the  forms  in  which  society  is  organized. 
Thus  Victor  Hugo’s  “ Lcs  Mis6rablcs”  is  a fierce 
protest  against  the  whole  frame-work  and  structure 
of  French  social  life.  Henan’s  “Life  of  Jesus”  is  a 
protest  against  the  theology  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Under  the  Ban”  is  a vehement  protest  against  and 
fierce  attack  upon  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  France, 
and,  by  consequence,  of  all  Catholic  Europe.  Un- 
der the  guise  of  a story,  the  author  sets  forth  the 
Jesuits  as  unscrupulous  intriguers ; the  higher  orders 
of  the  clergy  as  selfish  hypocrites ; the  lower  orders 
as  illiterate  and  prejudiced,  without  liberty,  even  if 
they  had  the  capacity,  of  thinking  for  themselves  ; 
abjectly  subject  to  the  civil  powers,  by  whom  they 
are  paid,  and  with  no  protection  from  the  tyranny 
of  their  spiritual  chiefs.  The  work,  under  its  French 
title  of  Ae  J f audit,  “The  Accursed,”  purports  to  be 
the  biography  of  a priest  who  has  fallen  “ under  the 
ban”  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  It  was  put  forth 
anonymously,  merely  purporting  to  have  been  writ- 


ten by  “ M.  l’Abb6  * ♦ *.”  Its  popularity  was  im- 
mense, and  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  dis- 
cover the  author,  but  hitherto  without  success.  It 
has  been  acknowledged  to  be  a heavy  blow  at  the 
mixed  civil  and  ecclesiastical  system  of  Franco. 
One  who  reads  it  from  a French  stand-point  and  as 
a polemical  work,  will  find  it  intensely  interesting. 
Viewed  simply  as  a novel — a delineation -of  incident 
and  character — it  is  faulty,  and  in  parts  at  least 
dull.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

From  Dan  to  Beersheba,  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Nf.wmax. 
In  the  compass  of  a single  moderate  volume  Mr. 
Newman  preseuts  a graphic  description  of  the  Land 
of  Promise,  as  it  now  appears,  drawn  from  personal 
observation  and  a faithful  study  of  the  works  of  oth- 
ers. Its  special  purpose  is,  by  describing  Palestine 
as  it  now  is,  and  comparing  it  with  the  accounts  of 
its  former  condition  given  in  the  Scriptures,  to  il- 
lustrate the  accuracy  w ith  which  the  sacred  writers 
record  the  facts  of  their  own  day,  and  the  truthful- 
ness w ith  which  they  foretell  Arhat  wras  to  come.  The 
hook  is  written  in  a glowing  and  animated  style, 
which  removes  it  from  the  mere  dry  detail  of  a 
guide-book,  rendering  it  not  only  useful  but  inter- 
esting. (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Queens  of  Song,  by  Ellen  Crkathorne  Clay- 
ton. This  is  a series  of  biographies  of  about  forty 
of  the  most  celebrated  vocalists  who  have  appeared 
on  the  lyric. stage  during  the  last  two  centuries,  be- 
ginning with  the  early  French  singer,  Marthe  lo 
Rochois,  and  ending  w ith  Teresa  Tietjens,  including 
such  names  as  Anastasia  Robinson  (who  became 
Countess  of  Peterborough),  and  Lavinia  Fenton  (who 
became  Duchess  of  Bolton),  Catalani,  Pasta,  Sontag, 
Malibran,  Grisi,  Garcia,  Alboni,  Jenny  Lind,  and 
Pice  domini.  The  “ queens”  have  been  selected  with 
the  two-fold  object  of  including  those  who  have  won 
the  highest  renown  in  their  art,  and  others  who, 
le98  famous  as  artists,  have  had  a career  and  for- 
tunes which  furnish  an  instructive  moral.  The 
circumstances  into  which  famous  actresses  and  sing- 
ers are  thrown  render  their  histories  the  most  perfect 
epitome  of  certain  phases  of  the  society  and  manners 
of  their  times;  their  lives,  unlike  those  of  great 
writers,  abound  in  incident  and  anecdote.  With 
such  a subject,  and  with  a reasonable  amount  of  in 
dustry,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  make  a dull 
book.  The  author  has  made  one  emphatically  read- 
able. (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Idyls  of  Battle , by  Laura  C.  Redden.  Apart 
from  the  poetical  merits  of  this  little  volume,  it 
derives  a special  interest  from  the  personality  of 
the  author.  Since  the  age  of  eleven,  now  some  fif- 
teen years  ago,  she  has  been  absolutely  deaf.  Dur- 
ing all  those  long  years  she  has  not  heard  the  sound 
of  a human  voice ; yet  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
“ How  ard  Glyndon”  she  has  won  a respectable  place 
in  literature.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  her 
poems,  composed  under  such  disadvantages,  should 
bo  faultless  in  rhyme  and,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, accurate  in  rhythm.  (Published  by  Hurd  and 
Houghton.) 

Arctic  Researches , and  Life  among  the  Esquimaux , 
by  Charles  Francis  Hall.  In  former  numbers 
of  this  Magazine  we  have  given,  from  proof-sheets, 
a general  view  of  the  scope  and  character  of  this 
work.  Now  that  it  is  completed,  and  we  may  look 
upon  it  as  a whole,  we  need  only  repeat  that,  as  re- 
gards both  matter  and  manner,  it  Likes  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  records  of  travel  and  adventure  for 
which  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  so  prolific. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
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GOOD-MORROW  and  a happy  New  Year  to  all 
kind  friends ! A grateful  Easy  Chair  can  not 
but  wish  it,  and  invoke  a benediction  on  the  generous 
readers  who  hail  this  Magazine  with  ardent  month- 
ly salutations. 

And  why  should  they  not,  indeed?  For  the 
Magazine  has  now  become  a cairn,  a monument. 
It  is  of  itself  a library,  and  each  new  number  a 
chapter  in  the  valuable  volume  which  every  six 
numbers  compose.  If  you  have  a set  of  this  Maga- 
zine from  the  beginning,  you  have  already,  with  the 
present  issuft,  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  numbers, 
bound,  if  you  choose,  in  thirty  handsome  volumes. 
And,  for  variety  and  interest  of  reading  and  copious- 
ness of  illustration,  you  w’ill  not  easily  find  thirty 
other  volumes  superior  to  them.  Indeed,  if  the 
Easy  Chair  were  called  upon  to  furnish,  say  a West- 
ern home  upon  the  frontier,  or  a Maine  farm-house, 
or  any  household  any  where  with  thirty  books,  not 
of  reference  merely,  not  only  of  useful  knowledge, 
but  thirty  books  that  should  appeal  to  the  interest 
of  the  youngest  and  the  oldest  and  the  middle-aged, 
with  the  best  stories  of  the  best  living  authors,  with 
the  finest  poems,  the  most  rollicking  passages  of 
travel,  histories,  biographies,  essays,  sketches  of 
inventions,  discoveries,  and  manufactures,  with  hu- 
morous and  characteristic  anecdotes,  he  would  cer- 
tainly select  the  volumes  of  Harper's  Magazine  as 
the  library  desired. 

Nor  is  this  said  to  the  prejudice  of  any  of  its  con- 
temporaries. “ There  is  room  enough  for  thee  and 
me,”  quoth  my  Uncle  Toby,  as  he  dismissed  the  fly. 
Let  it  be  so  with  us,  O zealous  brethren ! and  the 
Easy  Chair  and  his  companions  between  these  gay 
covers  will  be  either  the  fly  or  Uncle  Toby,  as  you 
will. 

See!  The  blithe  cherub,  ever  young,  who  sits 
upon  our  crown  and  bestrides  the  globe,  still  blows 
his  airy  bubbles  that  float  bright  and  perfect  as  ever. 
The  flowers  his  brethren  scatter,  flowers  of  spring 
and  Bummer,  of  autumn  and  winter,  are  they  less 
fair  and  fresh  and  fragrant  than  when  those  lavish 
bands  began  the  scattering  fifteen  years  ago?  The 
blossom-woven  shafts  still  stand  erect.  The  goodly 
tomes  beneath  are  as  solid  and  mysterious  as  ever. 
One  day  doubtless  they  will  be  opened  and  all  their 
wisdom  poured  into  these  pages.  Are  these,  then, 
the  manuscript  volumes  of  “ a disappointed  man  ?” 

The  conditions  upon  which  the  Magazine  may  be 
brought  to  your  hands  regularly  and  without  trouble 
to  yourselves  are  all  recorded  upon  the  last  side  of 
the  cover.  Upon  that  interesting  page  the  Easy 
Chair  is  amazed  to  read  that  you  may  have  the 
Monthly  delivered  at  your  post-office  for  four  dollars 
and  twenty-four  cents  a year.  Think  of  it,  noble 
brethren,  who  with  the  Easy  Chair  spread  this 
monthly  feast ! The  total  result  of  our  combined 
labor  every  month,  the  pampered  and  luxurious 
Public  may  enjoy  for  such  a trifle ! But  if  the  sly 
Public  choose  to  unite  in  clubs  of  five  subscribers 
they  can  send  twenty  dollars  and  receive  six  copies, 
giving  them  one  extra  copy  every  month,  the  dis- 
position of  which  may  profitably  create  a generous 
rivalry.  And  this,  dear  brethren,  as  the  good  pas- 
tor says,  this  is  the  accepted  time.  The  beginning 
of  a new  volume  (it  began  last  month)  is  a most 
favorable  season  for  forming  clubs.  And  in  this 
game  clubs  are  certainly  trumps,  and  are  sure  to 
take  the  odd  trick. 

Among  the  especial  attractions  of  the  volume  so 


auspiciously  begun  is  the  new  story  “Armadale,” 
by  Wilkie  Collins,  who,  with  Anthony  Trollope  and 
Charles  Reade,  forms  the  triumvirate  of  young  En- 
glish novelists,  successors  to  Bulwer,  Thackeray, 
and  Dickens.  Of  these  three  Trollope  is  unsur- 
passed for  photographic  fidelity  to  the  ordinary  de- 
tails of  ordinary  modem  life ; Reade  is  remarkable 
for  a willful  and  sparkling  power,  and  undeniable 
genius ; while  Wilkie  Collins  is  superior  to  any  En- 
glish novelist  for  the  interest  and  ingenuity  of  his 
plots.  You  know  as  you  begin  that  he  intends  to 
inveigle  your  interest,  and  you  are  inveigled.  You 
know  that  he  is  weaving  a spell  from  the  moment 
you  begin  to  read,  and  you  are  consciously  and  de- 
lightedly entangled.  So  intense  and  remarkable  is 
this  interest,  as,  for  instance,  in  “The  Woman  in 
White,1’  that  the  characters  themselves  become  sub- 
ordinated to  it,  and  are  almost  vague  and  shadowy, 
like  passengers  seen  passing  in  an  express  railway 
train.  It  is  the  train  and  the  rush,  not  the  people, 
which  the  spectator  sees. 

The  new  story, “ Armadale,”  opens  with  unusual 
skill  even  for  Wilkie  Collins.  When  you  have  read 
the  number  you  will  be  very  sure  to  read  every  oth- 
er number  to  the  end.  “How  does  it  come  out?” 
is  the  inevitable  question  as  you  lay  it  down.  The 
contrast  between  the  picturesque  village  groups  in 
the  little  German  village  of  Wildbad,  gathered  to- 
ward sunset  of  the  first  day  of  the  season  at  the 
Baths  to  await  the  diligence,  and  the  coming  of  the 
sick  man  with  bis  terrible  burden,  which  he  throwB 
off,  and  his  life  with  it,  in  the  village  inn,  is  most 
artistically  managed;  and  in  the  present  number 
the  wonder  deepens  as  the  mysterious  figures  glide 
across  the  stage. 

Dickens’s  “Our  Mutual  Friend”  has  a most  orig- 
inal character  in  Eugene  Wray  bum,  while  there  is 
a grotesque  extravagance  in  such  personages  as  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  Lammle  and  Georgians  Podsnap. 
Yet  the  kind  of  life  they  represent  is  clearly  indi- 
cated, and  Podsnap  himself  is  one  of  the  creations 
of  Dickens  which  enrich  current  conversation  and 
literature  with  a new  and  expressive  word. 

Meanwhile,  turning  from  the  stories,  the  thou- 
sands of  readers  who  recall  the  remarkable  interest 
writh  which  they  pored  over  the  pages  of  this  Maga- 
zine which  contained  Abbott’s  “ Life  of  Napoleon,” 
will  be  glad  to  renew  their  monthly  meetings  with 
that  author,  as  they  will  do  in  his  “ Heroic  Deeds 
of  Heroic  Men,”  which  is  a series  of  sketches  of  the 
most  striking  and  memorable  events  of  the  great 
war.  The  series  began  in  the  December  number 
with  the  North  Carolina  expedition  of  the  brave 
Burnside,  one  of  the  purest  patriots  and  noblest  men 
that  thjs  war  has  revealed. 

Nor  must  a faithful  Easy  Chair  forget  to  mention 
the  “ Tour  through  Arizona”  of  Ross  Browne,  whose 
fame  is  established  as  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
of  living  travelers  who  tell  their  travels.  Mr. 
Browne’s  style  is  flavored  by  that  of  the  frontier 
region  in  which  he  is  so  fond  of  wandering;  and 
his  quick,  humorous  eve,  his  undaunted  patience, 
his  familiarity  with  wild  life  and  wild  men,  all  com- 
bine to  make  his  tales  of  adventure  not  only  enter- 
taining but  valuable. 

Is  not  a fond  Easy  Chair  justified,  then,  in  com- 
placently congratulating  itself  upon  its  co-laborers, 
and  the  intelligent  reader  upon  the  literary  rations 
provided  for  the  Springxampaign  ? And  those  of 
which  he  has  spoken  are  but  a part  of  the  noble 
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array  to  whose  dress  parade  the  vast  Public  is  in- 
vited. Let  the  drams  beat,  therefore,  and  the 
trumpets  call,  as  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-sixth 
column  moves  forward ! Let  the  banners  wave  and 
the  cymbals  clash ! We  propose  to  move  every 
month  and  very  early  upon  the  enemy’s  lines  of 
dullness  and  dryness,  and  to  demand  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  stupidity.  With  our  bubbles 
sparkling  and  our  flowers  blooming,  forward,  gen- 
tlemen ! 


The  Eighth  of  November  was  one  of  the  great 
historic  days.  It  was  not  the  occosiomof  a partisan 
triumph,  for  no  party  did  triumph.  It  was  the  day 
upon  which  a nation  deliberately  resolved  that  it 
would  live  and  not  die ; that  neither  foreign  foe  nor 
domestic  traitor  should  compel  it  to  surrender  its 
independent  power. 

How  simple  was  the  method  of  expressing  its 
will ! It  was  at  the  ballot-box,  which  is  the  sym- 
bol of  our  Government,  whoso  destruction  is  the  end 
of  our  Government,  and  which,  while  the  American 
people  are  uneonquered,  will  be  defended  as  the  pal- 
ladium of  their  liberties.  Indeed,  it  is  so  precious 
that  we  have  yet  something  to  do  before  it  is  really 
secure. 

Experience,  as  well  as  common  sense,  proves  to 
us  that  the  passions  of  men  are  so  excited  at  a gen- 
eral election  that  they  will  exclude  from  the  polls 
as  many  of  their  opponents  as  they  can ; and  in 
some  instances,  where  the  majority  is  largely  of  one 
mind,  the  minority  are  allowed  no  right  whatever. 
For  instance,  in  the  late  election  the  Easy  Chair 
knows  of  polls  which  the  challengers  of  the  minor- 
ity’ were  not  suffered  to  approach,  and  where  as 
many  votes  were  cast  as  the  majority  chose  to 
throw.  In  every  instance  this  thing  should  be  pre- 
vented if  it  took  the  whole  army  of  the  United 
States  to  do  it.  At  every  poll  where  such  a crime 
against  the  nation  has  been  once  committed  there 
should  a force  be  stationed  at  the  next  election  to 
defend  at  all  hazards  the  right  of  each  party  to  have 
its  challengers  at  the  stand,  and  to  arrest  beyond 
hope  of  rescue  every  man  who  offers  to  vote  fraudu- 
lently. 

There  was  a great  deal  of  foolish  twaddle  during 
the  late  election  about  military  interference.  But 
not  only  was  there  no  military  interference,  but  ev- 
ery sane  man  knew  that  none  was  intended.  And 
no  man  worthy  to  be  an  American  citizen  conld  ob- 
ject for  a moment  to  the  most  ample  preparation  in 
a time  of  high  excitement  to  preserve  the  public 
peace  and  to  protect  the  sanctity  of  the  ballot-box. 
If  there  were  no  occasion  for  such  preparation  so 
much  the  better,  and  so  much  the  more  honorable 
for  us  all.  If  there  were  occasion,  what  should  be 
said  of  the  Government  that  had  not  been  ready  for 
it  ? And  we  ask  any  man  who  knows  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  of  New  York,  whether  it  was  foolish, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  election,  to 
be  prepared  for  disturbances  which  the  mere  hand 
of  the  police,  strong  and  true  and  tried  as  it  is, 
might  not  have  been  able  at  once  to  overpower?  « 

As  it  was,  perfect  peace  was  secured  because  it 
was  known  that  disorder  would  be  at  once  con- 
trolled, and  at  any  price,  as  it  ought  always  to  be 
in  a free  country.  But  we  have  yet  another  step 
to  take.  We  shall  be  false  to  ourselves  until  vot- 
ing at  the  most  doubtful  and  dangerous  city  polls 
is  made  as  absolutely  safe  as  it  is  in  the  quietest 
rural  district.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  make  it  so, 
we  are  not  willing  to  trust  our  own  system.  But 
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whoever  opposes  securing  this  safety  and  impartiali- 
ty at  the  polls  is  as  much  an  enemy  of  this  Govern- 
ment as  Jefferson  Davis.  This  Government  is  mere- 
ly the  will  of  the  people  constitutionally  expressed ; 
and  if  the  people  arc  so  pusillanimous  that  they  will 
not  have  their  own  laws  enforced,  their  Government 
will  not  only  be  overthrown,  but  will  deserve  to  be. 

The  festival  at  the  Century  Club  in  this  city,  in 
honor  of  the  seventieth  birthday  of  Bryant,  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  the  year.  It 
was  a noble  and  illustrious  company  that  met  to 
honor  him — not  those  only  whose  names  arc  famous, 
but  those  also  of  no  other  than  the  friendly  fame  of 
the  club.  It  was  the  homage  of  friendship  as  vreM 
as  of  admiration,  and,  care  compagni!  if  some  com- 
panion of  yours,  mayhap  a luckless  candidate,  was 
speaking  in  a windy  tent  upon  a plain,  his  heart 
was  not  unfaithful,  and  among  the  new  and  earnest 
friends  did  not  forget  the  old. 

The  Easy  Chair  has  gossiped  of  the  Century  be- 
fore in  these  pages ; and  properly,  for  the  Century 
is  one  of  the  places  which  are  pleasantest  in  this 
great  city,  and  one  to  which  the  genial  and  culti- 
vated and  refined  of  foreign  parts  and  of  other  cities 
are  pretty  sure  to  find  their  way.  The  name,  if  it 
puzzles  you,  means,  not  the  century  in  the  sense 
of  the  impersonated  spirit  of  the  age,  and  final 
flower  and  fruit  of  time,  as  doubtless  many  modest 
members  imagine — and  as,  indeed,  it  might  proper- 
ly be.  No,  it  means  only  a century,  or  a hundred, 
of  men.  If  you  prefix  the  definite  article  and  say 
the  century  of  men — not  a Centurion  will  quarrel 
with  you. 

But  however  fit  and  true  the  name  might  once 
have  been — ten  years  since,  let  us  say,  in  Clinton 
Place,  Yerplanck  consule ; or  two  or  three  years 
earlier  in  Broadway  opposite  what  was  Niblo's  Gar- 
den— yet  now  there  have  been  incursions  and  strange 
admissions.  There  are  some  melancholy  rumors  that 
even  merely  rich  men  have  stolen  in ; men,  that  is 
to  say,  who  have  money  merely,  and  no  {esthetic 
geniality  to  redeem  it.  The  original  number  is 
long  since  transcended;  but  let  it  increase  never 
so  largely  it  can  not  overpower  that  choice  few 
who,  as  it  were,  were  Centurions  born,  and  who, 
amidst  all  the  splendors  of  Sixteenth  Street,  smoke 
the  placid  pipe  and  drain  the  mild  glass  as  in  the 
homely  days  and  nights  over  the  milliner’s  shop  in 
Broadway.  How  often  now — not  because  the  house 
is  more  splendid,  but  because  they  are  no  longer  so 
young — how  often,  with  that  wild,  passionate  yearn- 
ing, which  draws  the  heart  to  what  is  past  forever, 
are  those  ancient  boys  primed  with  the  pathos  of 
B&ranger’s  wail — 

“Dreams  of  my  joyful  youth!  Pd  freely  give, 

Ere  my  life's  close, 

All  the  dull  days  Pm  destined  yet  to  live 
For  one  of  those! 

Where  shall  I now  find  raptures  that  were  felt, 
Joys  that  befell. 

And  hopes  that  dawned  at  twenty,  when  I dwelt 
In  attic  celir 

B6  ranger’s  own  is  not  better  than  Prout’s  transla- 
tion. 

It  is  curious  in  turning  the  queer  and  sad  volume 
of  “ Father  Prout’s  Reliques”  to  come  upon  the  pic- 
ture at  the  beginning — the  picture  of  “ Our  Con- 
tributors,” from  Fraser's  Magazine  of  thirty  years 
ago.  For  it  is  the  picture  of  a club— -of  a literary 
club— of  a kind  of  Century  Club.  The  famous  En- 
glish writers  of  that  time  are  represented  as  seated 
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at  a table,  with  fruit  and  wine.  The  portraits  are 
rude  resemblances,  but  they  are  recognizable.  The 
ox-eyed  Coleridge  is  there;  the  terrible  Carlyle; 
Southey,  looking  like  a smug  Bank  of  England  di- 
rector; Lockhart,  with  his  classic  flippancy  of  pro- 
file ; Barry  Cornwall,  a perplexed  Methodist  min- 
ister; the  young  Thackeray,  with  the  inquisitive 
and  unavoidable  glass  in  his  eye,  from  which  it 
never  dropped ; the  44  fashionable  author,”  Theodore 
Hook ; Father  Prout  himself,  calling  himself  Frank 
Mahony,  looking  in  the  picture  like  a callow  Parke 
Godwin ; Allan  Cunningham,  chatting  with  the  Pali 
Mall  Apollo  D’Orsay ; Gleig,  the  chaplain ; Irving, 
of  many  tongues;  Ainsworth,  a beatified  barber’s 
block. of  a head;  Fraser  himself,  in  a fearful  swal- 
low-tail coat  of  the  period ; Hogg,  Jerdan,  Crofton 
Croker,  and  a few  more;  and  rising  in  the  centre 
of  the  group  over  a trinity  of  decanters,  and  leaning 
upon  his  finger  tips,  Maginn — the  head  of  a table  at 
which  Carlyle  and  Coleridge  sit! — with  the  Celtic 
leer  in  his  eye  ; Maginn,  the  man  in  whom  his  con- 
temporaries felt  a power  of  which  his  writings  have 
such  small  trace  that  his  name  is  already  almost 
obliterated,  except  from  the  memories  of  those  who 
personally  knew  him. 

How  often  at  the  Ccntuiy,  on  some  memorable 
Saturday  evening,  the  musing  eye  and  heart  have 
marked  the  men  who  sat  at  case  at  the  table  or  be- 
fore the  fire ; and  remembering  their  names,  now 
see  forever  a picture  in  its  kind  like  that  we  have 
just  beheld  in  Fraser!  The  Easy  Chair  will  not 
call  the  roll.  They  arc  names  familiar  to  the  Cen- 
tury, and  known  to  the  country  and  to  the  world. 
But  among  them  all,  as  no  head  is  more  striking, 
so  no  name  is  more  honored  than  that  of  Bryant. 
It  was  a noble  and  touching  scene,  the  evening  of 
the  festival.  Seen  in  fancy  from  the  windy  tent 
upon  the  plain  it  was  so,  how  much  more  seen  by 
the  living  eye!  It  is  another  illuminated  passage 
in  the  history  of  the  Century,  which  already  shines 
like  a royal  missal.  It  was  homage  to  a man  as 
well  as  a poet : 

u His  love  of  truth,  too  warm,  too  strong 
For  hope  or  fear  to  chain  or  chill, 

His  hate  of  tyranny  and  wrong 
Burn  in  the  breasts  he  kindled  stAL" 


A pleasant  friend  politely  asks  whether  the 
44  humbug  lecturing  business  is  not  about  ran  out  ?’* 
Why  this  polite  question  should  ho  put  to  an  Easy 
Chair,  which  reposing  quietly  here  in  Franklin 
Square  upon  four  good  solid  legs  profoundly  pit- 
ies the  “itinerants”  as  they  go  rushing  about  the 
land,  is  incomprehensible.  “Itinerants”  is  the 
withering  sarcasm  hurled  at  the  unfortunates  by 
newspaper  editors  who,  as  the  clergymen  say,  have 
no  “call.”  “ Itinerants”— the  word  has  a sound 
of  tin-peddler  in  it  which  is  overpowering.  These 
wretched  “itinerants,”  who  are  paid  a hundred  dol- 
lars a night  with  their  expenses,  how  pitiful  their 

case  must  seem  to  the  luxurious  editor  of  the , 

who  gets  home  to  bed  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing! 

However,  the  question  is  not  itineracy,  but  lec- 
turing. Why  not  then  address  your  remarks  to 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  who  are  familiar  with  the 
whole  matter,  and  sutler  the  Chair  to  remain  Easy? 
Of  course  we  have  all  been  wondering  when  the  pub- 
lic would  tire  of  hearing  certain  people  talk— prose, 
the  wise  it  call — through  an  evening  hour  or  two. 
Thackeray  used  to  wonder  in  the  samo  way.  One 
evening  he  lectured  in  Philadelphia  in  a terrific 


storm.  He  expected  to  find  nobody  in  the  hall. 
“But,”  said  he,  “ I went,  and  lo!  eight  hundred 
mild  maniacs  awaited  my  coming!”  The  further 
he  went  the  greater  his  amazement  grew.  “It  is 
incredible,”  he  exclaimed;  “but,  iny  boy!  let  us 
make  hav  while  the  sun  shines,  for  presently  they’ll 
find  us  all  out.” 

There  are  some  who  have  not  been  found  out  yet. 
No,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  first  lecturers  of 
all,  those  who  began  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  are. 
not  the  most  sought  and  liked.  They  are  the  plan- 
ets, the  fixed  stars  in  the  Lyceum  sky.  Comets, 
meteors,  shooting-stars,  flash  and  dash  and  dazzle 
and  expire  around  them,  but  their  steady,  lambent 
light  beams  cheerfully  on.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
curious  study  even  for  an  Easy  Chair  to  remark  how 
faithful  the  Lyceum  is  to  the  men  who  not  only 
amuse  but  instruct,  and  not  instruct  only  but  in- 
spire. 

If  there  -were  but  a few  more  evenings  in  the  week 
the  Easy  Chair  would  certainly  have  something  to 
say  of  a special  form  of  the  Lyceum  developed  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  It  mentioned  it  last  year 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  De  Cordova,  and  this  year  there 
is  Mr.  Artemus  Ward,  “which  his  number  is  806 
Broadway.”  Mr.  Ward  has  had  great  success  in 
the  rural  Lyceum,  and  has,  as  wo  are  told,  not  found 
the  city  deaf  to  his  charming.  It  is  that  we  might 
know  if  the  rumor  be  true,  that  the  Easy  Chair 
sighs  for  a few  more  evenings  in  the  week  to  in- 
vestigate the  point  in  person. 

But  what  is  an  Easy  Chair  of  mature  years  to  do 
amidst  the  manifold  metropolitan  delights  and  at- 
tractions ? There  is  the  Opera  with  the  wpnderful 
Zucchi,  whom  all  the  critics  praise,  and  the  equally 
wonderful  Marctzek,  whom  no  frowns  of  fortune 
can  dismay,  and  no  favors  intoxicate.  More  than 
Bunn  to  Drury  Lane,  than  Lumley  to  Her  Majes- 
ty’s, is  Marctzek  to  the  Academy.  Why,  he  began 
in  Chambers  Street  at  Palmo’s ! There  are  solemn 
fathers  of  to-day  who  used  to  wear  with  pride  the 
“ Maretzek  tic”  in  their  golden  youth.  lie  belongs 
to  our  history.  lie  is  a part  of  the  city. 

Then  there  are  the  theatres.  Yet  it  was  but  yes- 
terday, was  it  ? that  the  Park,  the  Bowery,  and  the 
Richmond  Hill  sufficed.  Then  tho  Chatham,  the 
Franklin,  the  National,  and  the  little  Olympic.  And 
now  how  many  upon  Broadway  alone,  and  a night- 
ly performance  such  as  the  older  stages  seldom  saw ! 
Behold,  here  are  Mr.  De  Boots  and  Mr.  Toodlcs  at 
one  house,  and  the  manager  stands  at  the  door  and 
saj's,  urbanely,  44  Do  yon  hear  the  inextinguishable 
laughter  ? More  joyous  is  that  laughter,  Sir,  and 
affording  more  genuine  delight  to  innumerable 
thousands  than  any  performance  of  modern  times. 
Lo  ! the 4 great  special  bill.’  Here  is  the  little  office, 
Sir ; pay,  enter,  and  be  happy.”  Or  upon  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  street,  Mr.  Josh  Butterin'  and  Mr. 
Solon  Shingle  are  to  be  seen,  while  this  other  man- 
ager stands  serenely  at  this  other  door,  and  proudly 
says,  “Remark,  Sir,  I pray,  the  twelfth  and  last 
week  of  the  combined  personations  which  are  the 
most  masterly  comic  characterizations  of  modern 
times,  and  which,  notwithstanding  their  altogether 
unprecedented  run  continue  to  crowd  the  house 
nightly.”  Here  are  not  only  tho  mens  conscia  recti , 
but  the  men’s  and  women’s  conscia  recti*  and  what 
is  a bewildered  Easy  Chair  to  do?  How  can  he 
hope  to  push  on  to  Mr.  Ward’s,  which  his  number 
is  806? 

Here,  again,  to  balk  his  most  earnest  endeavors 
to  reach  the  Mormon  city,  under  charge  of  Mr. 
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Ward,  the  Easy  Chair  is  confronted  by  the  Great  j England,  he  made  a journey  to  the  Mississippi  un- 
Moral  Exhibition  : The  Vast  Congregation  of  Liv-  j der  circumstances  of  peculiar  advantage  for  seeing 
ing  Beasts  and  Birds.  The  Most  Magnificent  Ex-  ; whatever  was  worth  seeing.  He  returned  to  the 
position  of  the  Wonders  of  Creation.  Clearly  Ar-  ' East  in  time  to  witness  the  election,  in  which  he 
tennis  Ward  and  the  Mormons  must  wait.  ! was  profoundly  interested,  and  soon  afterward  he 

No,  the  lecturing  business  is  not  about  runout.  It  was  invited  to,  a breakfast  bv  some  gentlemen  of 
will  not  run  out  so  long  as  men  are  men.  What  is  the  Union  League  Club.  The  club-house,  upon 
lecturing?  It  is  teaching,  or  it  is  oratory".  It  has  1 Union  Square,  is  very  spacious  and  brilliantly  dee- 
its  dull  examples,  of  course,  as  every  human  pursuit  orated,  and  the  company  was  composed  of*  some 
has,  and  must  have.  But  it  has  its  great  powers  and  hundred  persons,  representing  every"  great  interest 
its  profound  influences.  That  old  “ itinerant'’  upon  1 in  the  city.  Among  the  guests  was  Auguste  Lau- 
the  Grecian  shore  who  defied  Philip,  and  the  other  j gel,  a French  gentleman  who,  in  the  Revue  de  deux 
in  the  Roman  Senate  who  accused  Catiline — they  j Mondts  and  elsewhere  has  forcibly  stated  and  main- 
are  not  outgrown  yet.  Their  “business” was  mov-  j tained,  with  great  skill,  against  French  skepticism 
ing,  controlling,  inspiring  the  human  mind.  Is  : the  national  cause  of  America.  Professor  Smith,  to 
that  “ about  run  out  ?”  I whom  each  person  of  the  company  was  introduced 

as  he  entered  the  library,  is  tall,  dark,  and  of  a 

There  was  no  pleasanter  incident  in  the  Thanks-  ; scholarly  figure,  with  a reserve  of  manner  that  never 
giving  month  than  the  breakfast  to  Professor  Gold-  | degenerates  into  the  stuttering  gaucheric  of  John 
win  Smith,  of  Oxford  University.  There  has  been  Bull. 

no  more  faithful  and  intelligent  friend  of  this  coun-  The  breakfast-table  was  laid  through  three  rooms, 
try"  in  England  than  he,  and  his  vigorous  and  clo-  and  w as  covered  with' baskets  and  mounds  of  flow-- 
quent  vindication  of  the  national  cause  has  proba-  ere,  so  profusely  spread,  that  with  the  confection- 
bly  been  not  less  serviceable  to  us  than  the  stirring  ery,  the  effect  of  the  table,  without  much  silver, 
appeals  of  John  Bright  or  the  sagacious  observation  was  extremely  beautiful.  It  was  very  evident,  as 
of  Professor  Cairnes.  the  qye  wandered  along  tho  line  of  noted  guests, 

Goldwin  Smith  is  a young  man,  and  Regius  Pro-  that  the  number  of  possible  speeches  was  prodig- 
fessorof  History.  He  is  a liberal  in  the  best  sense  ious.  And  yet  how  uncomfortable  they"  must  all 
of  the  wrord,  and  if  there  are  many  such  Professors  in  have  really  been,  if,  ns  seems  beyond  question,  every 
tho  English  universities,  the  young  England  of  this  man  who  is  to  make  a table-speech  is  wretched  un- 
next  generation  will  be  asmuch  superiorto  the  young  til  it  is  delivered.  But  upon  this  occasion  they  did 
England  of  Lord  John  Manners  and  Mr.  Disraeli  as  not,  when  delivered,  make  the  company  wretched, 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  to  Laird,  the  pirate  contract-  ns  has  been  sometimes  the  case.  Each  speecli  was 
or.  Mr.  Smith  w*as  already  well  known  to  scholars  pointed,  brief,  and  happy".  In  all  of  them  there 
and  w-ell-read  men  from  his  lectures  upon  historical  | was  but  one  unpleasant  remark,  and  that  was  the 
study  and  his  little  work  upon  Ireland,  which  is  a | statement  of  a clergyman  that  he  had  not  voted, 
brief,  clear,  and  comprehensive  summary  of  Irish  and  apparently  upon  the  ground  that  no  side  w-as 
history-  from  the  beginning,  written  not  as  a parti-  ever  altogether  right.  If  he  had  said  that  no  man 
san  or  an  Englishman,  but  as  a man.  There  is  no  is  infallible  we  should  all  have  agreed.  But  would 
treatise  upon  so  vast  and  confused  a subject  w-hich  is  the  worthy-  Doctor  have  urged  that  therefore  “ the 
more  luminous,  symmetrical,  and  satisfactory  than  judicious  Hooker”  was  about  as  w-rong  as  ho  was 
this.  So  with  his  series  oflcttcrs,  published  in  18G2  . right  ? Because  men  are  fallible  would  he  have  all 
and  ’63,  in  the  London  Daify  News,  u\>on  the  relations  j human  action  paralyzed  and  decision  contemned? 
of  the  British  colonies  to  the  Government — a series  Men  are  no  more  fallible  in  politics  than  in  thcolo- 
afterward  issued  in  a volume  as  “ Tho  Empire.”  i gv ; and  it  is  as  w ise  to  say-  that  you  observe  no  re- 
Theyshowan  intellectual  heroism  which  vindicates  | ltgious  rite  for  that  reason,  as  that  you  refuse  to 
the  traditional  English  character.  Their  object  is  to  vote. 

show  that  the  strength  of  England  would  be  increased  It  was  a memorable  and  beautiful  breakfast.  By 

by  cutting  off  some  of  her  wridc  outlying  and  useless  tho  lips  of  Professor  Smith  that  better  England, 
dependencies.  Professor  Smith  shows  that,  in  cer-  W’hich  w-e  Americans  love  w-ith  all  our  hearts  when 
tain  instances,  in  the  British  empire  extent  of  terri-  w-e  see  it  in  John  Milton  and  John  Hampden,  spoko 
tory  is  not  extent  of  power.  But  lest  any  one  should  friendly  to  America.  The  lower  passions  in  both 
misuse  his  argument,  he  says:  “ Passion  and  prej-  | nations  w-ill  often  cry  for  war.  If  in  either  the 
tidice  may  say,  and  possibly  believe,  that  the  Federal  j low-er  passions  control  tho  Government,  war  w-ill 
States  of  America  are  fighting  for  empire ; but  cool-  inevitably  follow.  But  if  the  Government  of  each 
er  observers  will  not  fail  to  see  that  a struggle  for  1 country  represents,  as  it  should,  the  reason  and  in- 
the  maintenance  of  national  unity  is  a totally  differ-  telligcncc  of  the  nation,  then  war  will  be  avoided, 
ent  thing  from  a struggle  for  empire.”  as  difficulties  always  arc  between  men  earnestly 

There  are  other  works  of  Professor  Smith,  and  bent  upon  a single  generous  purpose.  It  is  very 
all  of  them  bring  the  resources  of  the  finest  scholar-  easy  to  inflame  American  prejudice  against  En- 
ship  to  the  illustration  of  present  duties.  That  is  gland.  Is  it  wise,  is  it  noble,  is  it  politic  to  do  it? 
the  noblest  service  of  the  scholar.  When  the  schol-  The  English  Government  and  press  have  been  hos- 
ars  of  England  are  content  to  edit  a Greek  play  tile  to  us  in  this  war:  have  the  American  Govern- 
wliilo  even-  one  Englishman  in  seven  is  a pauper,  mentand  press  ever  been  peculiarly  friendly  to  En- 
wisc  men  will  doubt  and  sigh.  But  when  those  j gland  ? We  can  not  strike  an  exact  balance  of 
scholars  look  with  unsw-erving  eyes  to  find  the  true  friendship,  nor  is  it  profitable  to  recriminate.  But 
path  of  national  greatness,  and  to  persuade  English-  no  thoughtful  and  patriotic  citizen  of  tho  United 
men  to  walk  in  it,  then  they  become  what  they  States  can  seriously  believe  that  any  body  or  any 
ought  always  to  be,  the  leading  conservative  ele-  cause  would  be  permanently  benefited  by  a war 
ment  in  the  nation.  between  this  country  and  England,  except  In  the 

Professor  Smith  came  to  this  country  at  the  end  event  of  an  assault  upon  our  honor  or  our  power, 
of  August,  and  after  passing  a few  weeks  in  New  If  there  were  a more  frequent,  friendly,  and  per- 
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sonal  intercourse  between  Americans  and  English- 
men, like  Goldwin  Smith,  the  golden  links  of  the 
chain  that  unites  us  in  a common  civilization  would 
be  kept  constantly  brighter.  And  if  all  scholars  ■ 
and  educated  men,  like  Professor  Smith,  devoted 
themselves  in  both  countries  to  the  enlightenment  j 
of  the  public  mind — not  believing  with  the  clerical 
orator  at  the  breakfast  that  as  men  are  fallible  in- 
struction is  vain — then  the  practical  value  of  schools 
and  sound  learning  would  be  apparent  to  the  dullest 
well-meaning  noodle.  For  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
grandly  said  for  all  scholars,  and  the  career  of 
Goldwin  Smith  refreshes  the  words  with  living 
meaning : “ To  what  purpose  should  our  minds  be 
directed  to  various  kinds  of  knowledge  unless  op- 
portunity be  afforded  for  putting  it  into  practice,  so 
that  public  advantage  may  be  the  result  ?” 

John  Leech  is  dead.  Every  body  knew  him,  al- 
though perhaps  unconsciously.  He  has  been  Punch 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  excepting  the  ill-natured 
pictures  of  the  American  troubles.  His  chief  excel- 
lence was  the  exquisite  gatire  of  his  social  sketches, 
in  which  his  genius  revealed  itself,  entirely  sweet, 
racy,  and  Engjish.  His  weekly  sketches  show  an 
exhaustlcss  opulence  of  fancy.  They  were  always 
different  yet  always  the  same.  The  typical  British 
“ old  girl,”  and  the  pretty  young  one,  were  created 
by  him  and  arc  immortal. 

The  wonderful  felicity  of  his  touch  was  unsur- 
passed. All  the  tender  delicate  shades  of  expres- 
sion fell  from  it  so  gently  that  his  drawings  seemed 
often  the  slightest  sketches.  But  how  full  they  are 
of  precise  suggestion ! The  breezy  briny  days  by 
the  sea,  the  warm  summer  fields,  the  sparkling 
brook,  the  drawing-room,  the  dining-room,  the  nurs- 
ery, the  kitchen,  the  area,  the  street,  they  are  all 
quivering  with  characteristic  life  before  us  by  one 
wave  of  the  delicate  rod  of  this  delightful  magi- 
cian. 

Yet  all  of  them,  so  keen,  so  genial,  so  broad,  so 
humorous  and  airy,  are  hereafter  to  have  the  same 
sting  in  them  that  Hood’s  liveliest  sallies  have. 
They  are  spangles  covering  sorrow.  They  are  glit- 
tering rainbow  bubbles  in  which  his  life-breath  was 
spent  Our  Saturday’s  momentary  laugh  was  his 
week-day  toil,  and  the  toil  tired  his  brain  and  broke 
his  heart.  It  is  terrible  to  think  how  the  blithe 
young  Englishmen  who  joke  and  laugh  and  sing  in 
the  magazines  and  papers  are  dying  all  the  time. 
There  were  Hood,  and  Laman  Blanchard,  and  Angus 
Reach,  and  plenty  more  of  them.  Like  the  soldier 
boy  at  Ratisbon  standing  erect  and  bright  before 
Napoleon,  and  telling  him  how  the  battlo  sped,  so 
they  stood  gavly  and  rattled  off  song  and  jest  for 
our  amusement,  and  when  the  imperial  world  said, 
“But  you  are  wounded,”  like  the  boy  they  smiled 
and  answered,  “Nothing,  Sire,”  and  fell  dead. 

Leech  was  a schoolfellow  of  Thackeray’s  at  the 
Charter  House ; and  it  is  easy  to  see  the  sympathy 
of  the  pen  of  the  one  with  the  pencil  of  the  other. 
Many  of  Leech’s  sketches  are  like  sentences  of 
Thackeray’s  drawn  instead  of  written.  The  news- 
papers say  that  the  artist  has  drooped  visibly  since 
the  author  died ; and  surely  the  circle  of  wits  and 
good  fellows  can  not  but  feel  deeply  the  loss  in  one 
year  of  two  such  masters.  “ Good  and  great,”  one 
of  the  obituary  notices  calls  Leech.  Yes,  and  why 
not?  Goodness  is  in  every  line  he  drewr.  Those 
whom  he  touched,  could  not  but  laugh  while  they 
winced.  There  is  no  malice,  no  meanness  any  where 
among  his  sketches.  And  his  genius  was  as  un- 


doubted as  it  was  fine.  What  a power  it  is  which, 
from  such  apparently  slight  works,  makes  thousands 
of  people  thousands  of  miles  away,  wdio  never  saw 
the  artist  and  knew  nothing  of  him,  grieve  over  his 
death  as  at  a personal  loss.  Wellington  died,  and 
all  eyes  were  dry  and  no  heart  felt  any  peculiar 
pang.  Yet  Wellington  had  served  his  country  well. 
And  now  an  artist,  an  illustrator  of  manners,  whose 
name  will  be  scarcely  mentioned  in  history,  dies 
tranquilly  in  his  house,  an^  there  is  a gush  of  sym- 
pathy and  emotion  wherever  his  works  were  known. 
Has  not  he  also  served  his  country  well,  and  the 
world  ? 

“ Small  service  ia  true  service  while  it  lasts, 

Of  all  thy  friends  though  humble,  scorn  not  one, 
The  daisy  by  the  shadow  that  it  casts 
Protects  the  lingering  dew-drop  from  the  sun.'* 


(Eiiitnr'fi  Drnmtr. 

O OMEBODY  writing  the  critical  notices  in  one  of 
O the  New  York  daily  newspapers  says,  if  any 
body  can  see  the  point  ■of  the  humors  in  the  Drawer 
he  must  be  brighter  than  his  neighbors. 

Now  this  critic  is  to  be  pitied.  Think  of  a man 
who  has  to  live  in  this  world  and  is  unable  to  see 
the  point  of  the  jokes  in  the  Drawer ! Why,  Syd- 
ney Smith  felt  profound  compassion  for.  the  man 
who  heard  a joke  at  nine  in  the  morning  and  burst 
out  laughing  as  he  saw  the  point  at  three  in  the  aft- 
ernoon. But  how  much  more  is  he  to  be  pitied 
wdio  has  a month  in  which  to  study  out  the  points 
in  the  Drawer’s  jokes,  and  can’t  find  them  after  all! 

Gough— we  mean  John  B.,  the  lecturer — told  a 
story  in  Boston  (it  has  been  in  the  Drawer),  of  the 
young  author  proposing  to  one  who  had  years  and 
fame  that  they  should  together  make  a book. 
“What!”  said  the  surly  old  fellow,  “you  and  I! 
would  you  hitch  a horse  and  an  ass  together  !”  In- 
stantly the  young  wit  replies,  u Howr  dare  you  call 
me  a horse ! " Whereupon  Gough’s  audience  laughed 
appYeciatingly.  A rich  old  Bostonian  took  Gough 
home  with  him  to  spend  the  night,  and  when  they 
were  discussing  a good  supper  the  host  said  to  his 
guest,  “ Mr.  Gough,  what  made  the  people  laugh  so 
when  you  told  that  horse  and  ass  story  to-night?” 

Mr.  Gough  was  rather  taken  aback  by  His  host’s 
stupidity,  but  managed  to  make  answer : 

“ I suppose  they  were  pleased  with  the  young  au- 
thor’s ready  wit  in  making  the  older  one  call  him- 
self an  ass.” 

“ Why,  no,”  said  the  host,  “ he  made  a mistake ; 
the  old  author  meant  to  call  himself  the  horse.” 

And  so  Gough  had  to  eat  his  supper  in  silence, 
and  let  the  Boston  critic  have  it  his  own  way.  The 
old  fellow  couldn’t  see  the  point.  We  have  just  such 
clever  critics  in  Gotham  as  they  have  in  the  Hub; 
or,  to  put  it  in  another  form,  44  all  the  good  fellows 
are  not  in  the  Hub  of  the  Universe.”  We  have 
some  here  who  can’t  see  the  point  of  the  joke3  in 
the  Drawer ! Very  likely. 

But  we  will  not  put  too  fine  a point  upon  it,  and 
will  hasten  to  open  the  Drawer  once  more. 


As  an  evidence  that  the  “accursed  rebellion”  has 
not  totally  quenched  the  poetic  fire  of  the  South,  I 
send  you  the  following  effusion,  which  was  “cap- 
tivated” in  a mail-bag  by  one  of  Steele’s  scouts  late- 
ly, being  a part  of  a letter  from  an  Arkansas  young 
lady  to  her  sweet-heart  in  the  rebel  array.  What 
do  “you-uns”  think  of  it? 
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“•Tii  hard  for  yoa-uns  to  live  in  camps; 
’Tis  hard  for  you-uns  to  fight  the  Yanks; 
*Tis  hard  for  you-uns  and  we-uns  to  part, 
Now  you-uns  has  got  we-uns’ a heart." 


A gentleman  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania, 
says : 

When  I was  a Sabbath-school  teacher  a boy 
named  Aleck,  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  was 
placed  in  my  class,  whose  opportunities  for  acquir- 
ing knowledge  had  been  very  limited.  He  was  de- 
sirous to  learn,  but  thought  good  reading  consisted 
in  reading  rapidly.  The  mistakes  he  made  were 
numerous,  and  often  ludicrous.  The  first  day  lie 
entered  the  class  it  came  to  his  turn  to  read  the 
fourth  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Matthew,  which 
he  read  thus : “ And  the  same  John  had  a leathern 
gridle  about  his  lungs !” 


One  day  Aleck  brought  me  the  story  of  the  old 
prophet  and  his  sons,  found  in  the  thirteenth  chap- 
ter of  First  Kings,  and  pointing  out  the  twenty- 
seventh  verse,  said  he  did  not  exactly  understand 
it.  The  verse  reads,  “And  he  spake  to  his  sons, 
saying,  Saddle  me  the  ass.  And  they  saddled  him.” 
After  the  explanation  was  given  Aleck  replied,  “ I 
thought  maybe  the  boys,  out  of  a joke,  had  put  the 
saddle  on  the  old  man !” 


At  a political  meeting  recently  held  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  a gentleman  from  a Southern  State, 
after  enlarging  on  his  rare  privilege  of  addressing  so 
intelligent  an  audience,  proceeded  to  say,  with  a 
burst  of  eloquence,  that  a good  Providence  was  now 
holding  up  to  us  a beacon-light  to  guide  us  to  vic- 
tory and  peace,  as  of  old  the  children  of  Israel  were 
guided  by  a pillar  of  fire  by  night  and  a pillar  of 
salt  by  day ! 


The  following  epitaph  was  copied  from  a tomb- 
stone in  a grave-yard  in  Rhode  Island : 

44 1 dreamt  that,  buried  in  my  fellow-clay, 

Close  by  a common  beggar’s  side  I lay. 

Such  a mean  companion  hurt  my  pride, 

And,  like  a corse  of  consequence,  I cried, 

‘Scoundrel,  begone,  and  henceforth  touch  me  not! 
More  manners  learn,  and  at  a distance  rot!’ 
‘Scoundrel!1  in  still  haughtier  tones  cried  lie, 

‘Proud  lump  of  earth,  I scorn  thy  words  and  thee! 
All  here  are  equal ; thy  place  now  is  mine : 

This  Is  my  rottiog-place,  and  that  is  thine.”* 


A Londoner  sends  us  the  following : 

Your  paragraph  in  the  Drawer  upon  the  Italian, 
puts  roe  in  miud  of  the  following;  Wo  had  a re- 
porter in  London  who  always  “did”  the  executions 
and  the  sensation  “ pars”  beforehand.  He  sent  in 
his  copy  to  a daily  with  his  name  written  in  the  cor- 
ner, as  usual,  “ D.  Bishop,” and  headed,  “The  Con- 
demned Convict.”  Whether  the  compositor  mis- 
took it  or  not  we  know  not,  but  the  paper  appeared 
the  next  morning  with  the  paragraph  headed,  in 
double-leaded  bourgeois,  “The  Condemned  Convict, 
D.  Bishop !”  The  laugh  was  against  our  Dan. 


I attended  a short  time  since  an  old-fashioned 
Cattle  Show  and  Fair.  After  looking  at  the  big 
pumpkins,  squashes,  etc.,  that  go  to  make  <a  fair 
brilliant,  I went  with  my  friend  out  to  the  field  to 
see  what  the  crowd  there  assembled  were  gazing  at, 
and  found  a neat  pair  of  cattle  tugging  away  at  a 
cart-load  of  stone  as  a trial  of  their  strength.  We 
had  been  there  but  a few  moments  when  the  marshal 


of  the  day  rode  up,  and  seeing  so  large  a number 
crowded  around  the  cattle,  he  roared,  with  all  the 
dignity  and  pompousness  of  a country  marshal; 
“Gentlemen,  form  a ring  around,  so  that  all  can 
see  !”  The  crowd  did  not  heed  his  words  much,  and 
he  again  broke  out;  “Gentlemen,  form  a circle; 
there  are  enough  here  to  make  a circle  fifty  rods 
square !” 


In  the  far-famed  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn,  near 
the  centre  of  the  inclosure,  is  a tablet,  on  the  upper 
part  of  which,  above  the  names,  is  a circle  formed 
of  a chain,  which  is  complete  and  unbroken,  mak- 
ing a perfect  ring.  Above  this  circle  are  the  words, 
“ Parted  below while  beneath  is  the  legend, 
“ United  above.” 


While  running  to  see  where  the  fire  was  a short 

time  since,  I came  up  to  Joe  R , going  the  same 

way.  All  out  of  breatti  he  gasped  out,  “ Oh  dear, 
I hope  it’s  not  the  rope-walk ; I’ve  seen  that  twice 
already !” 


During  the  land  speculation  of  ’56  old  Doctor 
Egan,  of  Chicago,  became  so  much  interested  that 
he  was  somewhat  absent-minded  toward  his  pa- 
tients. One  morning  he  wrote  a prescription  omit- 
ting the  directions  for  taking.  Said  the  patient, 
“ Doctor,  you  haven’t  told  me  how  this  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered.” As  the  Doctor  hurried  out  to  meet  an 
engagement  with  a land  operator,  he  said,  “ Take  a 
quarter  down;  balance  in  one,  two,  and  three 
years!” 

Not  feeling  just  right  yesterday  morning,  I tried 
a little  brandy  and  sugar,  and  my  little  six-year-old 
daughter  seeing  me  thought  she  would  like  some, 
but  I concluded  she  had  better  not ; and  to  draw 
her  attention  from  it  I took  a picture  from  my  pock- 
et which  had  the  word  “Wisdom”  printed  on  it, 
and  asked  her  to  spell  it  for  me.  She  slowly  spelled 
it,  “ w-i-s-d-o-m. ” “Well,  what  does  it  spell?” 
“I  don’t  knowT — what  does  it?”  “What  do  you 
think  it  spells  ?”  Looking  up  to  mo  veiy  know- 
ingly, she  whispered — “ Brandy !” 


A Boston  importing  house  furnishes  the  Drawer 
with  the  following  true  bill ; 

One  of  our  correspondents  in  England,  in  appris- 
ing us  of  the  shipment  of  some  hales  of  merchandise, 
had  his  letter  written  in  a fine  business-like  hand 
by  his  clerk. . In  revising  it  himself  he  comes  across 
the  sentence ; 

“They  [the  hales]  were  shipped  yesterday,  and 
we  hope  they  will  arrive  in  good  condition .” 

Our  friend,  knowing  that  was  not  the  name  of 
the  vessel,  draws  a lino  through  “ condition,”  and 
wTites  over  it  the  vessel’s  name,  in  his  own  crabbed 
hand,  Minnesota. 

Thus  happy  and  conscious  of  having  corrected  a 
mistake — in  point  of  fact  a gross  error— he  mails  his 
epistle,  leaving  his  letter  to  read,  “ They  [the  bales] 
were  shipped  yesterday,  and  we  hope  they  will  ar- 
rive in  good  Minnesota  /” 

Here’s  from  old  General  G again,  of  New 

Hampshire,  whose  negro  story  was  given  in  the  Sep- 
tember number : 

In  our  last  pleasant  conversation  with  the  Gen- 
eral he  gave  us  two  anedotes  of  New  Hampshire’s 
greatest  man  that  might  as  well  be  on  record,  as 
they  have  the  double  advantage  of  being  true,  and 
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not  probably  seen  in  print  for  many  years,  if  over 
before.  While  Daniel  Webster  resided  in  Wash- 
ington a member  of  his  family  heard  him  say  what 
I now  record,  and  told  it  in  person  to  my  friend  the 
General. 

Haync,  of  South  Carolina,  urged  on  by  his  South- 
ern friends,  had  made  his  speech  which  called  forth 
that  immortal  reply  of  the  great  “Northern  Lion,” 
and  many  of  Webster’s  friends,  struck  with  Hayne’s 
real  ability,  began  to  say  half-way  to  each  other, 
“ Can  Webster  answer  that  ?” 

Mrs.  Webster  was  present  at  the  Capitol,  and  was 
greatly  agitated  at  the  lire  and  force  of  the  hero  of 
South  Carolina.  She  rode  home  with  a friend  in 
advance  of  her  husband.  At  last  the  “ Lion”  came 
tramping  up  to  the  door,  and  marched  in  in  an  easy, 
unconcerned  way.  His  wife  hastened  into  the  hall 
just  as  she  was,  taking  a pinch  of  snuff,  and,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  says  to  hyn,  “ Can  you,  can  you 
answer  Mr.  Ilavne?” 

With  a sort  of  grunt,  or  quiet  roar,  her  lord  turned 
upon  her:  4 4 Answer  him!  VU  gr-i-n-d  him  finer 
than  that  snuff  in  your  box!” — [A  very  doubtful 
story,  the  Drawer  thinks.] 

Another  friend  of  General  G ’s  resided  in 

Washington  at  the  same  time,  who  was  intimate 
with  a number  of  Southerners.  After  Hay  no’s 
speech  they  came  to  this  person  to  taunt  him  with 
what  they  supposed  to  be  Mr.  Webster’s  discomfit- 
ure. He  acknowledged  afterward  that  he  trembled 
a little  for  the  Northern  statesman.  But  in  due 
time  the  Webstcrian  thunder  rolled  through  the 
arches  of  the  Capitol,  and  Ilavne  was  ground  fine. 

“What  do  you  think  now,”  says  the  General’s 
friend  to  his  Southern  acquaintances,  “of  our 
‘ Northern  Lion  ?’  ” 

The  reply  came  quick,  but  rather  angrily : “ He’s 
a long-clawed,  strong-jawed,  tough-hided  devil!” 

I Hvjto:  a friend  of  the  Irish  persuasion,  writes 
an  officer,  residing  at  present  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
Last  summer,  while  making  a visit  to  Massachu- 
setts, she  spoke  of  her  success  in  business,  etc.,  and 
concluded  her  talk  with,  “ YTe  sec,  uncle  dear,  I had 
a little  money  to  investigate,  so  I concluded  to  put 
two  domino  winders  to  me  house,  and  it  was  a great 
improvement  to  vegetate  the  garret.” 

Our  District  Attorney,  says  a West  Virginia 
correspondent,  being  at  the  Swann  House  in  Par- 
kersburg, received  a telegraphic  dispatch.  The 
message  requiring  an  answer,  he  stepped  over  to 
the  office  to  reply.  Having  written  his  answer 
and  folded  it  he  said, 

“ Please  give  me  an  envelope.” 

“ What  for?”  exclaimed  the  astonished  operator. 

“Why,  mine  came  in  an  envelope!”  ; 

A number  of  years  ago,  when  those  who  are  now 
steady  and  thorough-going  business-men  were  boys 
living  in  the  town  of  Livonia,  Livingston  County, 
New  York,  they  formed  a debating  club,  w hich  met 
in  what  is  called  the  East  School-house.  Debating 
evenings  the  neighbors  would  call  in  to  see  what 
the  boys  were  about.  It  was  customary  with  the 
society  to  choose  one  of  the  spectators  chairman  for 
the  evening,  to  hear  the  arguments  and  decide  the 
question. 

One  evening  a fellow  by  the  name  of  Solomon 

T made  his  appearance.  He  being  a very 

knowing  fellow,  the  boys  thought,  for  the  fun  of 
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! the  thing,  they  would  make  him  chairman.  Upon 
being  announced  chairman  Sol  took  his  seat  with 
a great  deal  of  dignity  and  importance.  The  ques- 
I tion  read  as  follows:  “Resolved,  that  the  negroes 
have  more  cause  of  complaint  than  the  Indians.” 
It  wras  stipulated  that  the  question  should  be  con- 
I fined  to  the  United  States.  The  chief  disputant  on 
the  affirmative  opened  the  debate  and  made  a speech 
to  sustain  bis  position,  every  word  of  which  was 
listened  to  with  close  attention  from  the  chairman. 
The  disputant  on  the  negative  made  a few  remarks 
in  answer,  and  then  turned  to  the  Bible  and  com- 
menced reading  passages  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
slavery  right,  and  by  that  means  intending  to  show 
that  the  negroes  £ad  not  been  wronged. 

Sol  heard  him  for  a short  time,  and  then  jumped 
up  and  said  in  a loud  voice  to  the  speaker : “ Stop 
right  where  you  arc.  Don’t  go  any  further.  You 
have  gone  out  of  the  United  States  for  argument.” 

Last  year  our  regiment  (the  Sixty-seventh  Ohio) 
was  stationed  on  Morris  Island,  South  Carolina. 
One  hot  day  in  August  the  agent  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission  informed  me  that  he  had  received  a 
cargo  of  ice  from  the  good  people  of  Boston,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  troops,  and  that  we  could 
have  a hundred  pounds  of  it  by  sending  to  Light- 
house Inlet.  I accordingly  applied  to  the  wagon- 
master  for  transportation,  who  assigned  to  me  a 
South  Carolina  negro  of  about  twenty  summers, 
with  his  mule  and  cart.  Pompey  had  probably 
never  seen  ice  thicker  than  window-glass,  perhaps 
[ not  that.  The  tide  was  out,  which  left  the  vessel 
| high  and  dry  on  the  bank.  Pompey  drove  his 
mule  and  cart  alongside  of  the  vessel,  and  a cako 
of  ice  was  lowered  over  the  side  to  him,  which  ho 
took  in  his  hands,  but  dropped  it  almost  as  quick 
as  if  it  had  been  hot  iron.  Looking  up,  he  exclaim- 
ed, 44  Oh,  lordv  inassa ! it  must  bo  a berry  cold  coun- 
try where  dis  stuff  growls !” 

“My  friend,”  said  a seedy  individual  to  a wag- 
gish acquaintance  at  a ferry,  44 1 wish  you  would 
loan  me  two  quarters  to  cross  the  ferry,  I haven’t 
got  a dollar  in  the  world.” 

44  Well,  I would  like  to  know,”  was  the  reply, 
44  what  difference  it  makes  to  a man  who  hasn’t  got 
a dollar  in  the  world  which  side  of  the  river  he’s 
on?” 

Here  is  a good  thing  in  relation  to  the  poet  who 
wrote  “ Hohenlinden,”  which  possibly  has  not  yet 
found  its  way  to  your  columns.  There  was  a con- 
vivial gathering  at  the  poet’s  house,  where  the  rosy 
wine  and  the  sparkling  jest  ran  far  into  the  winter’s 
night.  The  party  broke  up  by  degrees,  each  guest 
leaving  as  the  spirit  moved  him.  Just  as  one  had 
left  the  room  a rumbling  noise  was  heard  on  the 
stairw  ay,  and  tho  body  of  a bright  devotee  to  wit 
and  Bacchus  went  tumbling  down  stairs. 

44  What  is  the  matter?”  said  Campbell,  from  the 
doorway. 

44  It’s  /,  <S7r,  rolling  rapidly was  tho  ready  re- 
sponse. 

Among  tho  members  of  the  Convention  which 
met  some  years  ago  to  form  the  new  Constitution 
of  Kentucky  was  Captain  John  Budd,  of  this  city 
(Louisville).  The  Convention  was  discussing  tho 
subject  of  voting  at  elections.  The  Captain,  who 
thought  the  ballot  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State  and  the  institution  of  slavery,  made  his  speech 
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in  opposition  to  the  change,  saying,  the  gentlemen 
might  talk  as  they  pleased  in  favor  of  this  new- 
fangled way  of  dropping  in  their  sentiments  as  if 
ashamed  to  let  them  be  known,  but  as  for  himself, 
he  “was  bom  in. old  Virginia,  where  people  walk 
plainly  on  the  centre  of  the  turnpike  while  the  sun 
is  shining,  and  I am  in  favor  of  every  man  going 
boldly  up  to  the  polls  and  voting  his  honest  opin- 
ions vice  versa. ” 


A rural  correspondent  residing  at  Sinking 
Springs,  Ohio,  writes  to  the  Drawer*. 

A gentleman  delivered  a pair  of  “ Slogy”  shoes 
to  the  mail-carrier,  to  be  conveyed  from  this  place 
to  Latham,  a small  village  nine  miles  distant. 
There  being  no  other  mail-matter  on  hand  the  car- 
rier caused  the  postmaster  to  place  the  shoes  in  the 
bag,  to  facilitate  their  transportation.  Arriving  at 
Latham,  the  postmaster  there  was  thunder-struck  at 
the  quality  of  the  contents  of  Uncle  Sam’s  mail,  and 
perceiving  a card  attached  to  the  shoes  containing 
the  address  of  the  person  for  whom  they  were  de- 
signed, he  quietly  placed  them  in  the  post-office  re- 
ceptacle to  await  his  call.  The  carrier  began  eager- 
ly to  demand  the  shoes,  and  to  explain  that  it  was 
merely  for  his  accommodation  that  they  were  placed 
in  the  mail-bag,  etc.  The  postmaster  knew  his 
duty  too  well,  however,  to  deliver  the  shoes  prior 
to  the  payment  of  the  postage,  amounting  to  a trifle 
more  than  the  shoes  were  worth.  The  affair  led  to 
a correspondence  with  the  Post-office  Department, 
and  finally  resulted  in  the  shoes  being  sent  to  the 
Dead-Letter  Office.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Un- 
cle Sam  has  concluded  to  wear  the  shoes  himself. 


Five  of  our  Philadelphia  readers  have  taken  the 
trouble,  each  of  them,  to  cut  the  poetry  below  from 
the  Ledger  and  send  it  to  us.  One  of  them  Bays : 

You  will  notice  by  the  inclosed  that  the  Ledger's 
obituary  “poic”  has  been  around  again,  and,  I 
think,  eclipses  all  his  former  efforts,  not  excepting 
that  “ superior  flower-pot”  of  little  Jacobs,  which 
* you  copied  in  your  Drawer  some  months  since.  I 
think  the  last  effusion  well  worthy  a place  in  the 
Drawer.  It  is  certainly  very  gratifying  to  the 
friends  of  the  Union  to  know  their  much-loved  star- 
ry banner  has  so  exalted  a place  in  the  regions 
above. 

44  Dear  mother,  I am  going  home ; 

I am  not,  as  you  think  me,  dead ; 

’Tta  those  on  earth  in  darkness  roam ; 

The  angels  hath  me  to  heaven  led. 

“Hark,  mother,  doth  hear  the  angels? 

Oh,  hoar  pretty  they  can  sing! 

They  call  me,  mother,  fo  fare  you  well, 

I can  hear  the  bells  in  heaven  ring. 

“List,  mother,  and  hear  my  story, 

•Tis  not  a dream,  but  all  is  true; 

I am  with  the  angels  up  in  glory. 

And  only  waiting  here  for  you. 

“From  thy  lap  your  James  hath  flown; 

Our  Saviour  spoke,  I answered  his  caII, 
Saying  come  to  yonder  heavenly  home, 

To  live  with  the  angels  one  and  all. 

“TO  MY  FATHER. 

44  Tell  my  father,  who  is  far  away 
Fighting  the  enemy  in  the  field. 

That  1*11  pray  for  him  night  and  day: 

’Tis  his  angel  bids  him  never  yield. 

44 Tell  him  I am  living  with  that  God; 

Timt  I have  joined  the  angels’  heavenly  band. 

We  h*ve  Washington  sitting  besido  our  Lord, 

With  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  grasped  in  hia  hand.” 


This  comes  to  the  Drawer  from  the  United  States 
steamer  Marmora , of  the  Mississippi  Squadron ; 

At  White  River  station,  the  other  day,  among 
other  boats  at  anchor  there  were  the  large  side- 
wheel  steamer  St.  Patrick  and  a very  small  stem- 
wheel  boat  named  the  Mattie.  The  latter  boat 
was  coaling  from  a barge  alongside  of  her.  The 
St.  Patrick  having  received  orders  to  coal  from 
the  same  barge,  ran  up  alongside  of  her  for  that 
purpose,  when,  through  the  carelessness  of  her  pilot, 
instead  of  landing  at  the  barge,  she  came  in  collision 
with  the  little  stem-wheeler,  smashing  her  fenders 
and  otherwise  doing  her  considerable  damage.  The 
noise  brought  the  Captain  on  deck,  and,  surveying 
tho  work  of  destruction,  slowly  raised  his  eyes  up- 
ward to  tho  hurricane-deck  of  the  St.  Patrick , and 
meeting  those  of  her  Captain,  sung  out  to  him, 
“Como  aboard,  Captain!  Come  aboard,  if  you 
want  to!” 

While  on  deck  this  morning  conversing  with 
a third  engineer  of  our  boat  about  music,  etc.,  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard  “Faust;”  suppos- 
ing, of  course,  that  every  one,  if  they  had  not  heard 
that  delightful  opera,  had  certainly  heard  He 

answered  he  couldn’t  tell ; said  he  was  in  Cincin- 
nati a few  months  ago,  but  believed  he  didn’t  play 
the  night  that  ho  visited  “ r Pike’s !” 


From  Minnesota  this  clever  one  comes : 

At  the  Democratic  State  Convention  held  in  this 

city,  in  September  last,  Major  M , of  S— 

County  (one  of  the  best  men  in  the  State),  was  ap- 
pointed temporary  chairman. 

The  Major,  in  returning  thanks,  made  a very 
pretty  little  speech,  in  closing  which  he  said;  “ He 
wras  now  sixty-four  years  old,  and  had  been  a Dem- 
ocrat from  his  birth.  He  had  always  felt  proud  of 
the  many  honors  conferred  upon  him  by  the  glorious 
old  Democracy  through  along  life,  and  the  present 
w as  not.  an  exception  ; for  he  truly  felt,  as  the  Bible 
says— It  is  better  to  be  a door-keeper  in  het  n than 
to  be  a king  in  hell !” 

When  the  laughter  caused  by  this  quotation  had 
somewhat  subsided,  a brother  delegate  from  tho 
Major’s  own  county  asked  of  a city  delegate  who  sat 
near  him,  “ What  did  the  Major  say  that  caused  so 
much  laughter  ? — I did  not  sec  the  joke.”  The  quo- 
tation was  repeated  to  him.  lie  didn’t  seem  “ to 
see  it”  much  better,  but  replied,  “Oh ! that  is  it,  is 
it?  I thought  perhaps  the  Major  had  made  some 
mistake  in  quoting  Scripture  /” 

At  the  funeral  of  the  lamented  Harrison,  in  New- 
York,  a soft,  w'ct  snow-storm  set  it,  which  very  soon 
lightened  vp  the  dismal  aspect  of  the  procession. 
At  a halt  in  the  military  and  civic  cavalcade,  which 
moved  mournfully  on  in  all  the  sombre  drapery  of 
a nation’s  woe,  one  of  the  citizen  mourners  took  oft* 
his  new  hat,  and  wiping  off  the  snow,  with  the 
greatest  gravity  and  some  emotion  remarked, 44  This 
is  too  bad ! My  new  hat  will  bo  entirely  spoiled : 
and  all  for  turning  out  at  Harrison’s  funeral ! J 
almost  wish  he  hadn't  died !” 

A Western  editor  sends  to  the  Drawer  the  fol- 
lowing .* 

The  Rev.  Dr.  C , a profound  scholar  and  de- 

servedly popular  minister  in  the  United  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  is  remarkably  absent-minded.'  On  one 
occasion  he  was  moderating  a meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly, had  called  the  meeting  to  order  after  a rc- 
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cess,  and  sat  down  while  the  Clerk  was  calling  the  j 
roll.  It  was  somewhat  tedious,  and  the  Doctor  had 
a capital  opportunity  to  ramble  off  in  one  of  his  in- 
terminable reveries.  lie  was  aroused  by  the  lull  in 
the  proceedings  that  followed  the  completion  of  this 
part  of  the  Clerk’s  duty,  and  jerking  off  his  specta- 
cles he  walked  forward  to  the  front  of  the  stage, 
and,  with  a decorous  gravity  becoming  his  position, 
said,  “ The  Assembly  has  heard  the  motion.  All 
in  favor  will  show  their  assent  by  saying  ‘Ave!’” 
Instead  of  saying  “Aye,”  the  Assembly  burst  into 
a regular  storm  of  laughter,  and  it  took  the  good 
Doctor  several  moments  to  comprehend  the  real 
status  of  affairs,  when  he  retreated  to  his  chair  in 
confusion,  perhaps  with  a determination  to  keep  his 
thoughts  at  home  during  the  rest  of  the  session. 

The  Doctor  w as  always  in  the  habit  of  depending 
upon  his  wife  to  keep  his  personal  effects  together. 
She  was  expected. to  find  his  hat  and  cane  when  he 
went  out,  and  to  know  where  to  lay  her  hand  on 
any  books  or  papers  that  he  might  want.  At  a 
meeting  of  Synod,  one  time,  the  Doctor  mislaid  a 
memorial  which  he  w*as  to  have  presented,  and  when 
the  time  came  for  its  presentation  it  could  not  be 
found.  The  clerk  searched  for  it,  the  ministerial 
brethren  looked  in  every  possible  and  impossible 
place,  and  the  Doctor  himself  rummaged  over  the 
table  and  through,  his  pockets  in  frantic  desperation. 
Finally  he  upset  the  gravity  of  the  Synod  com- 
pletely by  turning* about  and  exclaiming,  in  quick, 
sharp  tones,  “ Susan,  Susan ! what  has  become  of 
that  paper?"  Susan  was  not  there  to  reply,  but 
there  was  no  lack  of  friends  to  laugh. 


From  one  of  our  numerous  Western  contributors 
wo  have  the  following : 

An  incident  related  in  a recent  Drawer  reminds 
me  of  another  of  the  same  sort.  There  lives  in 

Wisconsin  a certain  Judge  J , who  is  noted  for 

his  learning,  ability,  and  for  being  remarkably  ab- 
sent-minded when  intoxicated  to  a certain  degree. 

Judge  J and  Senator  13 had  been  on  a visit 

to  Madison  on  some  political  errand,  and  had  both 
become  somewhat  “ blue”  when  they  started  for 
home — a distance  of  about  thirty  miles.  The  two 
friends  lived  in  the  same  town,  had  gone  to  Madi- 
son together  in  the  same  buggy,  and  were  to  return 
together,  and  did  start  home  in  the  company  of 
each  other  about  one  o’clock  p.m.  At  the  “Half- 
way House”  they  stopped  to  take  a drink,  of  course, 
and  Senator  B- — alighted  to  procure  the  “red- 
eye,” while  the  Judge  remained  in  the  buggy.  In 
due  time  the  Senator  returned  with  decanter  and 

tumbler,  and  the  two  drank,  and  13 returned  to 

deliver  the  “ implements”  to  mine  host.  B de- 
posited the  tumbler  and  decanter,  paid  for  the  “cx- 
liilarator,”  then  called  for  a cigar,  and  proceeded  to 
light  the  same.  Meantime  the  Judge,  having  tak- 
en his  drink,  sat  quietly  for  the  space  of  a minute, 
and,  forgetting  that  he  was  waiting  for  B , start- 

ed up  the  team  at  a 2.40  rate,  and  wa9  off. 

After  driving  about  five  miles  he  met  a friend 
going  to  Madison,  whom  he  hailed  as  follows : 

“ I say,  D , just  stop  at  the  Half-way  House 

and  ask  the  landlord  if  I left  any  thing  there.  It 
seems  to  me  I came  away  and  forgot  something, 
and  I have  been  trying  to  think  for  an  hour  what 
it  is,  but  I can’t;  so  just  stop,  won’t  yon,  and  in- 
quire, and  if  I left  any  tiling  just  bring  it  out  when 
you  come  back.” 

D agreed,  and  the  Judge  drove  home. 


Two  or  three  days  after  B — ■ arrived,  and  im- 
mediately called  on  the  Judge,  when  occurred  what 
followeth : 

Senator  B . “ You’re  a pretty  man  to  leave 

a fellow  that  way,  fifteen  miles  from  home,  ain’t 
you?” 

Judge  J.  44  Why  B , what’s  the  matter?” 

B — . “Wbat*s  the  matter!  Sure  enough  I 
have  a good  will  to  thrash  you !” 

J . “Why  B , what’s  the— I— I— don’t 

understand  ?” 

13 . 44  Don’t  understand,  eh  ? As  though 

leaving  me  at  the  Half-way  House  wasn’t  enough. 

but  you  must  send  back  by  D ‘to  inquire  if 

you  hadn’t  left  something !’  and  now  make  6trange, 
os  though  you  didn’t  know  it !” 

J . “ Ha ! ha ! ha ! That’s  it ! I knew  there 

was  something  wrong!  I told  D I had  left 

something,  but  couldn’t  think  what.  Tried  to  re- 
member all  the  way  home.  Asked  my  wife  what 
was  missing  when  I got  home.  Have  thought  of  it 
ever  since,  and  could  make  nothing  of  it ; and  sure 
enough  it  teas  you  ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! Sony,  ’pon  my 
soul ! Let’s  drink.” 

And  they  did  drink. 


And  still  another : 

In  this  State  we  have  a very  eminent  lawyer, 
who  is  a noted  wag,  a great  genius,  and  withal 
docs  become  “funny”  occasionally. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  in  session  at  St.  Paul, 
and  their  “Honors”  had  taken  their  seats  and  the 
court  was  opened  and  business  was  in  progress. 

Our  legal  friend  was  standing  outside  of  and  lean- 
ing against  the  bar,  conversing  with  another  mem- 
ber, and  did  not  observe  that  the  court  had  been 
called  to  order,  therefore  continued  his  conversa- 
tion, when  “ tap,  tap,  tap,”  sounds  the  marshal’s 
hammer  as  a warning.  But  being  somewhat  “ex- 
hilarated,” and  very  much  engaged,  the  distinguish- 
ed member  does  not  hear  the  call,  but  proceeds  with 
his  conversation.  “ Rap,  rap,  rap,”  goes  the  ham- 
mer, but  still  unheeded ; and  the  warning  is  re-  * 
posted  again  and  again,  but  uselessly.  At  last  the 
Chief  Justice  interrupts  business  with,  “Mr.  Mar- 
shal, the  conversation  carried  on  outside  the  bar  is 
annoying,  and  must  be  suspended.”  This  was  said 
sufficiently  loud  for  the  bearing  of  our  legal  lumin- 
ary ; and  he  did  hear  it,  and  “ took  in”  the  whole 
position  at  a glance.  With  a comical  squint  and  a 
roll  of  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  court,  he  re- 
marked to  his  friend,  in  a tone  audible  to  the  whole 
house, 

44  I say,  N , those  fellows  up  there  think  I’m 

drunk,  and  as  that  is  in  some  sense  a mixed  ques- 
tion of  law  and  fact,  of  course  I will  not  find  fault 
with  a decision  of  the  Court ; but,  between  you  and 
me,  the  fact  is,  that  what  is  only  occasional  with 
me  is  habitual  with  them.  About  the  legal  con- 
clusion I say  nothing.” 

“Even  the  Court”  smiled,  and  business  proceed- 
ed as  usual. 

Two  gentlemen  “of  the  old  school,”  who  lived  in 
Kennebec  County,  down  in  Maine,  years  ago,  named 
Pcrley  and  Wood,  amused  themselves  one  evening 
in  writing  epitaphs  on  each  other.  Perley  perpe- 
trated the  following  on  Wood : 

‘‘Here  lies  one  Wood,  inclosed  in  wood— 

. One  Wood  within  another; 

The  outer  wood  is  very  good  - 
We  can  not  praise  the  other  P 
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Keep  back,  children  J Let  Misa  Heavysidetf  try  the  ice  l'1 
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all  they  could  lead.  Two  more  companies  gal- 
loped off  in  a direction  whence  a force  of  rebel 
cavalry  was  reported  on  the  preceding  evening. 
But  the  foe  had  wisely  decamped,  and  the  disap- 
pointed raiders  retraced  their  §teps,  bringing  a 
few  prisoners  and  having  destroyed  a consider- 
able quantity  of  camp  and  garrison  equipage. 

Before  noon  our  adventurers  had  again  taken 
up  their  line  of  march,  still  to  the  south — still 
into  the  heart  of  the  hostile  State.  At  night  of 
this  the  third  day  they  encamped  on  the  plan- 
tation of  Mr.  Wethernll,  eight  miles  south  of  the 
town  of  Pontotac,  and  sixty  mile9  from  their 
first  night’s  encampment.  On  the  next  day, 
Monday,  the  20th,  .Major  Love,  of  the  Second 
Iowa,  was  put  in  command  of  a sorrowful  de- 
tachment of  some  sixty  men  from  each  regi- 
ment, with  orders  to  return  to  La  Grange.  The 
captured  horses  must  be  taken  b^ck,  and  onljfc 
the  hardiest  soldiers  and  the  best-trained  steeds 
could  be  trusted  for  the  next  twelve  days’  serv- 
ice. But  the  gallant  men  chafed  under  the  or- 
der, and  turned  back  with  lingering  and  rebel- 


lious looks  until  the  column  was  out  of  sight. 
The  raiders  pressed  vigorously  on,  and  pass- 
ing around  Houston,  camped  that  night  at 
Clear  Springs,  having  made  a march  of  forty 
miles  during  the  day. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning  they  were 
again  in  the  saddle.  Colonel  Hatch,  with 
his  brave  townsmen,  was  again  detailed  to 
make  a perilous  approach  to  Columbus  to 
attempt  the  breaking  up  of  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  Nea*  Okeola  he  unfortu- 
nately encountered  a large  force  of  rebels, 
was  seriously  wounded  himself,  and  his  small 
command  was  scattered.  Most  of  them  prob- 
ably returned  to  La  Grange.  The  remainder 
of'  the  party,  the  two  Illinois  regiments, 
pressed  impetuously  forward,  and  after  a 
hard  ride  of  forty-five  miles  encamped  at  a 
point  about  eight  miles  south  of  Starkville. 

By  this  time  the  startling  news  of  the 
presence  of  this  body  of  fearless  patriots, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  sweeping 
down  like  a tornado,  with  no  warning  of 
their  approach  and*no  clew  to  their  retreat, 
had  spread  like  wild-fire.  Rebel  forces  were 
scattered  in  greater  or  less  numbers  in  all 
directions,  and  in  much  bewilderment  were 
endeavoring  to  ascertain  Colonel  Grierson’s 
whereabouts.  The  brave  Colonel  was  sur- 
rounded with  the  most  imminent  peril,  from 
which  nothing  but  the  most  consummate 
skill,  sagacity,  and  fearlessness  could  extri- 
cate him.  But  no  thoughts  of  retracing  his 
steps  entered  bis  mind.  Baton  Rouge  was 
his^oal,  and  to  traverse  the  entire  State  of 
Mississippi  W'as  his  invincible  determina- 
tion. 

It  was  a matter  of  vital  importance  that  the 
telegraph  wires  running  north  along  the  rail- 
road from  Macon  should  be  cut.  The  hazard- 
ous project  had  been  anxiously  discussed,  and 
two  scouts,  men  who  had  already  become  fa- 
miliar with  danger  in  every  shape,  volunteered 
to  undertake  the  perilous  task.  But  in  the  midst 
of  the  first  glow  of  admiration  and  sympathy 
with  which  the  whole  band  heard  the  offer  their 
courage  faltered-^died — and  they  refused  the 
service,  which,  not  to  have  offered,  was  no  dis- 
grace, but,  once  having  proffered,  to  withdraw 
was  cowardly.  Every  one  looked  with  dismay 
upon  a duty  from  which  even  these  trained  vet- 
erans recoiled.  Still  the  work  must  be  done. 

As  no  one  could  be  found  to  volunteer  Col- 
onel Prime  was  obliged  to  detail  a company  of 
the  Seventh  Illinois  to  make  the  attempt.  The 
gallant  Captain  Forbes,  of  Company  B,  under- 
took the  enterprise  with  hearty  will.  With  his 
little  band  of  thirty-five  men  he  parted  cheerily 
from  the  regiment  to  encounter  a fifty  miles’  ride 
through  a country  swarming  with  rebels,  and  to 
approach  the  largo  town  of  Macon,  which,  it  was 
not  improbable,  was  strongly  fortified.  Colonel 
Prime  gave  him  the  order  with  many  misgiv- 
ings that  its  execution  would  be  more  than  hu- 
man skill  and  valor  could  accomplish,  and  that 
he  would  never  rejoin  his  regiment. 
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JHappUy  iiteao  faisguuig*  were,  not  r&ftizftcL 
Die  biWe  ir&op  m prospered  safety  ft  | > Reared 
n^ain  t^  TS^  l^lL>rite|  on  the.  batik.*? 

A'  the  f-tfatl  River  on  tho  21  th,  having  eoin- 
pfei«)y  6iiiWtttei|  4<»d  reaped  one  b;*dy  of  jrelw 
els  fbc^a  thoasnmi'  strong.  .Marc*n>  the  first 
obj&:t : #' iftbfr  they  vycre  unable  m 

? Alee*  FrfcMiji#  forward  i«  u soul hwfcHVrlf  dt * 

rwitiorT*  hopihff  to  nnoin  ihdr  rt^fasenf,  they 
deceived  by  fate*  information,  and  rodo 
ifi  aearrh  Of  their  rOwp^nions  is>  the  town  of 
Enterprise,  on  the  Mtdnio  and  Ohfo  Railroad. 
'As  they  came  in  full  rkwnftjte  plane  then 
.an#  wore  ^roet^d.  Kr  and  un- 


wefooxna  sight  of  three  thousand  f0$ 

in  the  process  of  di*e:uWktii£  I'vom  n trni.:  •:• 

cars. 

\Vith  the  qniek,  impulse  of  true  gemu*  Olj- 
tain  Forbes  rode  on  i «i  mlvruireof  bin-. on ■»>,  h.vr* 
Jo#  ft  flag  of  mu;ey  anil  demanding.  the  3hj*i apv 
.Surrender  of  iho  pkco  to  Gririud  Griwon.  whor/i 
tire  rvbtds  supposed  to  be,  of  coum’,  ©J*/&?  W <b« 
rear  with  u formidable  force.  The  rust  $ial  pm  ■ 
feci.  The  rebel  comma  ruler,  Colonel  Goodwin, 
demanded  one  hour  to  xmmjik'Tr  the  pnqwiiroi, 
to  tvliicV  paptniti  Forbes  gracfim&ty  a.ssemmb 
atul  promised  *to  communicate  his  reply  to  ?hc 
reserve,  The  hour  was  w oil  employed  hr  .'hint- 
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confronted  by  miles  of  these  raging  floods,  unlit  j the  Pearl  River  again,  now  a more  formidable 
by  a beam  of  day  and  unmarked  by  a beacon  barrier  than  when  sixty  miles  nearer  its  source 
post  or  guide.  Twenty  horses  were  drowned,  they  had  crossed  it  on  a slender  bridge.  It  was 
hut  not  a man  was  lost.  Steadily  through  the  j Colonel  Grierson’s  plan  to  cross  at  the  George- 
darkness  they  pressed  on,  until,  at  one  o’clock  j town  ferry.  Here  again  the  river  held  in  its  si- 
in  the  morning  of  the  23d,  they  were  absolutely  ! lent  grasp  the  fate  of  the  entire  command.  Col- 
forced  to  halt  for  a few  hours  of  rest  At  seven  ’ onel  Prime,  as  before,  pressed  forward  in  the 
o’clock,  however,  each  man  was  again  in  his  I advance,  but  this  time  with  only  two  hundred 
saddle,  hurrying  forward  for  his  life  toward  the  ! picked  men.  He  left  camp,  as  we  have  above 
Pearl  River  bridge.  The  river  was  too  high  to  j mentioned,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
be  forded.  The  bridge  was  their  only  means  1 riding  thirteen  miles  before  the  early  summer 
of  crossing.  Rebel  scouts  were  known  to  have  I daylight,  reached  the  river  shore  only  to  find  the 
gone  before  them,  and  if  they  had  succeeded  in  ferry-boat  moored  on  the  other  side.  Here  was 
giving  warning  in  time  to  securd  the  destruction  a dilemma  of  dangers.  The  river  must  be  crossed, 
of  the  bridge,  the  expedition  was  hopelessly  cut  But  to  call  upon  a rebel  ferry-man  for  the  service 
off.  It  was  a fearful  moment  as  they  neared  was  too  hazardous.  A powerful  trooper  spurred 
the  stream  late  in  the  afternoon.  Colonel  Prime,  his  horse  into  the  rushing  current  and  endeav- 
with  the  Illinois  Seventh,  was  in  the  advance,  ored  to  swim  over  to  the  boat.  But  man  and 
Every  horse  was  urged  to  the  top  of  his  speed,  beast  were  swept  quickly  down  the  stream  and 
They  rode  as  if  in  a deadly  charge  on  a battle  barely  escaped  with  life. 

front.  The  roar  of  swollen  waters  reached  their  While  the  whole  band  were  sitting  silently 
cars,  and  with  it  other  sounds  of  crashing  tim-  upon  their  horses,  dismayed  and  battled,  the 
bers  but  too  significant.  They  redoubled  their  lazy  owner  of  the  boat  came  strolling  down  to 
speed,  and  dashed  down  the  river  bank.  A the  shore,  and  in  merciful  ignorance  of  uniforms, 
small  party  of  rebel  pickets  were  working  with  supposed  that  he  was  addressing  the  First  Regi- 
superhuman  energy,  stripping  up  the  planks  of  ment  of  Alabama  Cavalry,  just  from  Mobile.  To 
the  bridge  floor,  and  hurling  them  into  the  wa-  his  inquiry  if  they  wished  to  cross,  the  Colopel 
ters  below.  replied,  with  admirably  feigned  nonchalance,  in 

Ten  minutes  later  and  all  would  have  been  the  genuine  twang  of  Southern  poor  whites : 
lost.  But  for  hours  and  days  back  minutes  of  “ Wa’al  yes,  some  of  us  do  want  to  cross, 
grace  had  been,  by  God’s  care,  accumulating  for  But  it  seems  harder  to  -wake  up  your  nigger 
. *tbeir  rescue.  It  is  a solemn  thought,  and  one  ferry-man  than  to  catch  the  cursed  conscripts.” 
which  those  brave  troops  did  not  forget  to  hold  The  gulled  proprietor  was  instantly  alive  with 
in  devout  recognition,  that  at  any  time  in  the  zeal^o  serve  his  friends.  He  roused  the  sleep- 
whole  course  of  their  six  days’  marchings,  halt-  ing  ferry-man,  placed  his  boat  at  the  disposal 
ings,  encampings,  and  startings,  a few  minutes’  of.the  regiment,  and  hospitably  breakfasted  the 
tardiness  on  the  part  of  a commander,  a few  mo-  Colonel  Half  an  hour  after,  as  the  troops  were 
raents’  delay  with  a restive  horse,  a few  minutes’  hurrying  toward  Hazlehurst,  they  met  and  cap- 
lingering  on  a tedious  ascent,  would  have  brought  tured  the  rebel  courier  riding  post-haste  to  the 
them  too  late  to  the  Pearl  River  bridge,  and  have  ferry,  to  give  the  warning  which  would  have  pre- 
made to  all  of  them  the  difference  between  life  vented  their  escape.  At  Hazlehurst  they  cut 
and  death.  ^the  telegraph  wires,  and  captured  and  destroyed 

A short  skirmish  disposed  of  the  rebel  pick-  a large  number  of  cars  loaded  with  ammunition, 
cts,  and  the  raiders  rode  on — on  into  the  night,  shells,  and  army  stores  of  all  kinds.  Here  Cap- 
and  through  the  night,  and  through  the  next  tain  Forbes,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had, 
day,  without  halting,  except  at  the  town  of  De-  with  thirty-five  men,  undertaken  the  mission  to 
catur,  where  they  captured  and  paroled  seventy-  Macon,  from  near  Starkville,  rejoined  his  regi- 
iive  prisoners,  destroyed  two  warehouses  full  of  ment  just  after  they  had  crossed  Pearl  River, 
commissary  stores,  four  car-loads  of  ammuni-  j They  had  successfully  followed  the  trail  of  the 
lion,  burned  the  railroad  bridges  and  trestle-  raiders,  and  were  all  safe, 
work,  and  captured  two  trains  of  cars  and  two  | On  the  night  of  the  27th  our  heroes  encamped 
locomotives.  Eighty  miles  they  had  marched  1 at  Gallatin.  Here  they  captured  a 32-pounder 
on  the  23d  and  24th,  and  this,  too,  after  the  j rifled  Parrott  gun  and  fourteen  hundred  pounds 
tremendous  exertions  of  the  passage  through  the  of  powder,  which  were  en  route  to  Grand  Gulf, 
swamps  on  the  22d.  On  the  25th  three  men  ; They  had  traveled  this  day  thirty-seven  miles 
were  found  to  be  too  much  prostrated  to  go  far-  1 The  next  day,  Tuesday  the  28th,  they  were 
ther.  With  sad  partings  their  comrades  left  again  early  on  the  march.  Four  companies  were 
them  to  an  uncertain  fate  on  the  plantation  of  detailed,  under  Captain  Trafton,  to  make  a cir- 
Mr.  Dore,  near  Raleigh.  Indeed  the  whole  cuit  through  Bahala  to  destroy  the  railroad 
command  were  so  utterly  exhausted  that,  in  j ddpot  and  the  transportation  there.  This  little 
spite  of  the  imminence  of  their  danger,  they  ac- ' band  left  the  camp  at  sunrise,  and  having  suc- 
complished  but  twenty  miles  on  the  25th.  The  cessfully  performed  their  mission,  rejoined  their 
next  day,  Sunday  the  26th,  they  pushed  on  forty-  | comrades  at  night,  having  performed  during  the 
one  miles  in  a drenching  rain.  At  one  o’clock  j day  a journey  of  thirty  miles  more  than  the  rest 
on  the  rooming  of  Monday,  through  darkness  of  the  command.  During  the  day  they  had  sev- 
• and  mud,  they  resumed  their  march,  and  reached  eral  skirmishes,  and,  without  any  loss  to  them- 
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-fv  lvi»s,  end  paroled  about  thirty  prison-  rapmled,  the  scales  of  iwjmlie* 

, tJ<;1uMo*j  f«d!  fivm  lh*M  eyes'  *>tv]  the 

After,  a short  night  of  rmt,  ftt  sntjnfte  of  j.ctow'M  »wam1  dor  troop*,1 begguv^. in.be parfcifcV-- 
Wodiuywk^ .tlu*  oil  iv*<r$  Kg^iVln  the  «wi*J  *nm#  v?..iis.  the  .fiise  In  :fn^y;<>tKV^  filters, 

dh;,  «lirt/.c»l,ii»g.tlH'Z'rt'G!U.5e  towuM  Broohhuven.  on  As  soon  a*  the  pews  no! • cp)4r^!i»nwitts ..of  if,*-  • 
fhe^e’w 'Ofk'itns itiu! •jhifWin Bo drond < Tbo S»;v-  iahabUsott^  wtiti* r allayed;  they  neve  pfofWa  0? 
euth  Illumis  Were  in  the  afcamy,  nr»«l  t'lmrced,  ihcir  ho^itHlnky  cH\d*  It*  thyif 
n t fuJJ  -gallop,  tivrorii^jlf  the  of  fehjc*  {.own,  hope  t hut  flfa  IJhiOti  on kX  be  r^dirah  Cc/J- 

burniid  tW  d££id>  ami  ami  pnteled  ou'eT  Grh^oit  hjtnfdf 

over  ttf  d iuimheii  pH&m*?;  of  ••  “The  strength  of  iM' ha*  been  over- 

Brofikbaeon '&i  tim  fraatji* ^fthytyfrofi  tufr  ■ estimated.  TUef- iti.e  anode*  imr 
Hgining  that  ' tte  whole  .town  'vus  fo  la:  cum-  ■ the  refourWaJ,  $&*$  0Y&n  tharo  credit  for 
mitted  to  (Ivad1i4tiJe»<  Bat  as  >*Mis  f#.  ittvy  duu  Pamiri#  through  itedv  couth  rfl  found  thoua&tnK 
tH)ven*d  that  prtvaaf  property  and  r»^ht^  svero  . of  good  Ilium* mmt'w&}*<nv  wady  and  auxicdii 
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GRIERSON'S  RAID. 


On  the  morning  of  the  30th  sunrise  found  the 
column  again  under  way,  and  still  carrying  dev- 
astation in  its  truck.  Running  along  the  rail- 
road at  Bogue  Cbito  they  burned  the  depot  cars 
and  bridges,  und  following  on  as*  far  as  Summit 
burned  all  the  bridges  and  trestle-work  on  the 
way.  Ia  the  village  of  Summit  they  found  sev- 
eral cars  and  a large  amount  of  Government 
stores,  which  they  destroyed.  They  then  en- 
camped a little  beyond  the  village  for  the  night, 
having  marched  during  the  day  twenty-eight 
miles. 

The  next  day,  Friday,  May  1.  they  broke 
camp  at  daylight,  and  plunging  into  the  woods, 


to  return  to  their  allegiance  the  moment  they 
could  do  so  with  safety  to  themselves  and  fami- 
lies They  will  rally  around  the  old  flag  by 
scores  wherever  our  army  advances*  I could 
have  brought  away  a thousand  with  me,  who 
were  anxious  to  come — men  whom  I found  fu- 
gitives from  their  homes  hid  in  the  swamps  and 
forests,  where  they  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts 
by  conscripting  officers  with  blood-hounds.” 

This  testimony, -from  officers  who  had  ridden 
through  eight  hundred  miles  of  rebel  territory, 
is  unanswerably  strong,  and  proves  that  the  re- 
bellion neither  originated  among  nor  is  support- 
ed by  the  masses  of  the  people. 
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avoiding  the  main  roads,  which  they  well  knew 
were  by  this  time  teeming  with  infuriate  rebels, 
bore  steadfastly  on,  by  the  compass,  to  their 
gonl  in  the  Southwest.  When  near  the  village 
of  Osyka  they  were  compelled  to  return  to  the 
main  road  to  avail  themselves  of  a bridge,  by 
which  only  they  could  cross  an  important 
stream.  Here  they  fell  into  an  ambush.  About 
eighty  rebels  were  skulking  in  a thicket,  where, 
unseen,  they  could  take  deliberate  aim  at  any 
who  should  attempt  to  pass.  The  gallant  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Blackburn,  a little  too  reckless 
of  danger,  without  sufficient  scrutiny  of  the 
lurking-places  around,  at  the  head  of  his 


scouts,  rode  upon  the  bridge  and  was  immedi- 
ately struck  down  by  a valley  which  wounded 
him  severely  do  the  thigh,  and  slightly  on  the 
bead.  This  was  the  first  serious  disaster  of  the 
expedition.  Colonel  Prince  immediately  dis- 
mounted his  men  and  charged  into  the  thicket. 
The  rebels  were  speedily  put  to  flight,  and  the 
column  marched  on.  They  reached  the  Amity 
River  at  ten  o’clock  at  night.  Rebel  pickets 
were  posted  along  the  banks.  Rut  the  angel 
of  safety,  who  had  guarded  the  river  passes  for 
them  hitherto,  did  not  fail  them  here.  A deep 
sleep  was  sent  upon  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  so 
that  they  forded  the  waters  within  gun-shot  of 
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the  picket  lines  and  were  undisturbed.  Forty 
miles  they  had  marched  this  day. 

With  thS  earliest  dawn  of  the  next  morning, 
Saturday,  May  2,  they  were  again  upon  the 
move.  They  had  marched  but  a few  miles  ere 
the  Sixth  Illinois,  which  was  in  the  advance, 
surprised  and  destroyed  a rebel  camp  at  Sandy 
Creek.  A few  hours  later  the  Illinois  Seventh 
gave  the  grand,  final  glory  to  the  expedition  by 
capturing,  within  a short  distance  of  Baton 
Rouge,  forty-two  of  Stuart’s  Mississippi  cavalry, 
with  their  Colonel  at  their  head. 

Dusty,  haggard,  way*worn,  and  ragged,  but 
with  a wild  fire  of  delight  and  pride  in  their 
eyes,  these  heroes,  at  mid-day  of  Saturday, 
May  2,  galloped  into  the  streets  of  Baton 
Rouge.  The  story  of  their  arrival  and  of  their 
incredible  adventures  ran  with  the  echoes  of 
their  horses’  hoofs,  and  the  furor  of  wondering 
excitement  was  indescribable.  Nothing  like  it 
had  been  known  during  the  war.  Seventeen 
hundred  men  had  ridden  through  the  entire 
State  of  Mississippi,  from  the  northeast  to  the 
southwest  corner,  encountering  every  conceiva- 
ble danger  and  enduring  inconceivable  hard- 
ships. Thousands  of  rebels  had  been  trying  to 
follow,  to  intercept,  to  find  them.  But  with 
consummate  skill  and  matchless  bravery  Col- 
onel Grierson  had  escaped  them  by  circuits, 
outwitted  them  by  ruses,  and  attacked  and 
routed  them  with  far  inferior  numbers. 

Skirmishing  through  the  day  and  inarching 
through  the  night,  burning  and  destroying 
thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  public  rebel  prop- 
erty in  every  town  through  which  he  passed, 
and  paroling  hundreds  of  captives,  he  still  kept 
steadily  on  his  southwestern  line  of  march  till 
the  seventeenth  day  brought  Baton  Rouge  in 
view.  The  exploits  of  Morgan,  Stuart,  and 
Wheeler,  boasted  as  they  have  been,  are  as 
child’s  play  in  comparison  with  such  a raid  as 
this.  The  endurance  of  the  lauded  Southern 
cavalry  has  never  been  put  to  so  severe  a tost  as 
were  the  nerve  and  limb  of  Grierson’s  men  in 
this  exploit. 

During  the  last  thirty  hours  they  rode  eighty 
miles,  engaged  in  three  skirmishes,  destroyed 
large  quantities  of  camp  equipage  and  military 
stores,  burned  bridges,  swam  one  river,  took  for- 


ty-two prisoners  and  a number  of  horses.  This, 
too,  without  a halt  and  without  food.  Tight- 
ening their  cavalry  belts  to  stay  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  they  slept  sound  sleep,  sitting  upright 
upon  their  horses,  during  the  hours  of  that  last 
terrible  night.  A near  carbine  shot  would  rouse 
them  for  an  instant,  to  a sharp  wheel  of  their 
steeds,  and  an  alert  readiness  to  repel  the  ene- 
my. But  the  danger  passed  they  were  asleep 
again  in  a moment,  and  riding  blindly  forward 
till  the  next  shock.  *•  ' 

In  this  raid  Colonel  Grierson  rode  eight  hun- 
dred miles  through  a country  swarming  with 
foes.  He  had  no  other  guides  than  rude  coun- 
ty maps  and  a pocket-compass.  He  waa,  often 
entangled  in  swamps  where  many  of  his  horses 
became  inextricably  mired.  The  men,  thus  dis- 
mounted, removed  their  saddles,  placed  them  oiv 
other  led  beasts,  and  pushed  vigorously  on.  All 
the  way  Colonel  Grierson  had  to  rely  upon  the 
country  for  forage  and  provisions.  The  ne- 
cessity for  rapid  movement  was  such  that  they 
could  rarely  catch  an  hour  for  sleep.  They  cut 
three  railroads,  burned  nine  bridges,  destroyed 
two  locomotives  and  nearly  two  hundred  cars; 
broke  up  three  rebel  camps,  destroyed  more  than 
four  millions'  worth  of  rebel  governmental  prop- 
perty ; captured  and  paroled  one  thousand  pris- 
oners, and  brought  in  with  them  twelve  hundred 
captured  horses. 

Every  where  the  negroes  welcomed  these  he- 
roic adventurers,  and  assisted  them  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  Five  hundred  of  these  dark-skinned 
patriots,  men  of  bold  heart  and  stalwart  limb, 
followed  them  into  Baton  Rouge  on  horses  which 
they  had  borrowed,  like  the  children  of  Israel, 
from  their  old  oppressors.  General  Grierson 
said  that,  in  his  opinion,  he  could  have  organ- 
ized and  brought  with  him  two  brigades  of  col- 
ored men  if  he  had  possessed  th£  necessary 
arms. 

The  moral  effect  of  this  raid  must  have  been 
very  great,  not  only  in  teaching  the  rebels  a re- 
spect for  the  cavalry  arm  of  our  service,  but  in 
enhancing  its  claims  to  the  respect  of  our  own 
Government,  who,  in  the  earlier  months  of  the 
war,  were  totally  obtuse  in  regard  to  it,  and  were 
slow  to  learn  by  the  severest  lessons  of  loss  at 
the  hands  of  Stuart  and  John  Morgan.  * 


PEACE. 


that  the  bells  in  all  these  silent  spires 
^ Would  clash  their  clangor  on  the  sleeping  air, 
Ring  their  wild  music  out  with  throbbing  choirs, 
Ring  peace  in  every  where  1 

Oh  that  this  wave  of  sorrow  surging  o’er 
The  red,  red  land  would  wash  away  its  stain — 
Drown  out  the  angry  fire  from  shore  to  shore, 

And  give  it  peace  again ! 


On  last  year's  blossoming  graves,  with  summer  calm, 
Loud  in  his  happy  tangle  hums  the  bee; 

Nature  forgets  her  hurt,  and  finds  her  balm— 

Alas!  and  why  not  we? 

Spirit  of  God!  that  moved  upon  the  face 
Of  the  waters,  and  bade  ancient  chaos  cease. 

Shine,  shine  again  o'er  this  tumultuous  space, 

Thou  that  art  Prince  of  Peace! 
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BIRDS 


FA  Hi  summer  blrdr,  away! 

So  in»»re 

The  golden  *un  doth  pour 

IU*  ch'Gring  my 

Upon  green  tree,  or  greener  field 


\W»  wish  yon  w$U|— yet  dearer  to  our  heart 
Are  they,  who,  when  the  Mimmer  day*  have  fled, 
And  dreary  winter  adgneth  (n  their  stead, 
tdlag  cloeor  to  u«i — who,  when  the  cold  rime 
Covers  with  wheeled  front  Kite  hrid  uod  tree. 

Sing  its  glad  «ong*  of  the  glad  summer  t me, 

Of  joys  that  hare  been,  nnd  again  shall  he. 

True  friend*  alone  arc  ye,  who.  when  tho  cold 
Of  sorrow  dcatdwUw  our  home  and  hearth, 

Making  tb>-  Yuh»-fire  dead.  and  young  ht>arts  oV, 
Thaw  with  sweet  song*  the  winter  in  onv  broa<  ; 
Sweet  Ptmnn  r wng*._  not  of  a ehuuging  earth, 
lint  of  a ch&ugeiftia  } leaven  of  u^ror-^nd'mg  reel! 


No  more  the  meadow  or  the  brook  may  yield 
7 heir  «twt>  of  fbt/d ; on  more  the  air  U rife 
With  dainty  nutriment  of  inaect  Ufa; 
Prithee,  no  lungur  iiay’ 

Ye  can  fiqt  shelter  in*  I he  tree. 

Ye  can  not  bide  In  chill  ndverdty— 

Fair  summer  guote,  away  l 

We  wuh  you  well,  although  we  nay,  depart 
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IIACTKXIU  Of  SXH  AJCIVMO. 


A PLEASANT  drive  of  two  hours  throngh 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
brought  us  to  the  hacienda  of  the  San  Antonio 
Mining  Company,  now  in  charge  of  Mr.  Yerkes 
an  inteHigent  American,  who  received  us  with 
great  kindness  and  hospitality.  The  buildings 
of  i ho  hacienda  do  nut  at  present  admit  of  very 
sumptuous  accommodations;  but  hero,  at  least, 
wt*  found*  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Tucson, 
a living  nucleus  of  American  civilian  ti<m— houses 
with  fire-places  and  fires  in  them,  rude Attempts 
at  beds  and  tables,  and  a people  who  furnished 
us  with  wood  free  of  charge,  and  offered  us  from 
their  scanty  store  of  provisions  whatever  we 
needed.  A mill,  with  smelting  furnaces  and  a 
small  engine,  had  just  been  erected  for  reducing 
the  ores,  and  would  be  put  in  operation  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  facilities  fur  working  the  mine 
could  be  obtained. 

The  San  Antonio  Mine  is  situated  about  six 
miles  from  the  reduction  works,  in  a spur  of 
the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains.  The  ore  is  rich 
in  argentiferous  galena  and  lead,  easily  man- 
aged, and  will  doubtless  yield  profitable  re- 
sults. It  is  questionable  if  the  silver  lodes  in 
this*  vicinity  will  produce  m large  a proportion 
of  rich  ores  to  the  ton  &$  those  of  the  Santa  Him 
and  Ocrro  Colorado  Mountains,  but  it  has  been 
well  demonstrated  that  they  are  deep,  boldly- 
defined*  ami  reliable;  and  will,  if  proj>erly  work- 


ed, amply  recompense  the  labor  and  capital  in- 
vested ip  them.  The  magnificent  grazing  lands 
of  the  valleys  into  which  the  spurs  of  the  mount- 
ains run ; the  abundant  supply  of  fine  oak  tim- 
ber on  the  foot-hills ; the  facilities  fur  procuring 
provisions  from  Sonora,  and  easy  access  bv  good 
roads  to  the  ports  of  the  Gulf,  afford  them  pe- 
culiar advantages,  which  would  be  greatly  en- 
hanced if  we  possessed  the  small  strip  of  territory 
extending  as  far  south  as  Liberia*!.  No  traveler 
passing  through  this  region  can  fail  to  bo  struck 
with  the  sagacity  of  the  Mexican  Commissioner? 
in  running  the  boundary-line. 

Mr.  Yerkes  fcave  us  the  only  detailed  and  re- 
liable account  we  had  yet  received  of  the  assas- 
sination by  the  Apaches  of  Mr,  J.  II.  Mills  and 
Mr.  Edwin  Sferens,  which  had  recently  taken 
place  in  a eaflon  about  three  miles  from  the 
hacienda,  on  the  trail  to  the  Patagonia  or  Mowry 
Mine. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  2.9th 
of  December,  while  Mr.  Yerkes  was  preparing 
breakfast  in  his  cabin,  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Stevens 
rode  up  and  stopped  on  their  way  from  Santa 
Cruz  to  the  Mowry  Mine.  Mills  was  in  the 
employ  of  Sylvester  Mown  . Esq.,  the  proprietor 
of  the  mine,  mid  was  about  to  turn  over  the 
management  to  Stevens,  who  had  just  arrived 
from  Guyamas,  in  company  with  Mr.  Samuel 
F.  Butterworth,  President  of  the  Arizona  Mining 
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lie  lay  < U^v  tu  a tit? L'  jtf'rora  that  imymyt*  the 
mul  ami  to  jy^ve  fallen  directly  4>om 

*i ; ;ii  tiki-  )»<.♦».»  .-iH.  »••!:..  Of 

Alilli  Viu  thirty,  yaytb*  to  felt,  oo  the 

a whieh 

lie  had  evidently  made  a stand  and  fought  for 
some  time.  Marks  of  a desperate  struggle  were 
seen  all  over  the  ground.  Both  bodies  were  en- 
tirely stripped,  with  the  exception  of  a portion 
of  the  boots,  which  the  savages  in  their  hurry 
could  not  pull  off.  Stevens V liody  wa$  lanced 
in  several  places,  but  he  Imd  evidently  received 
his  death* wound  from  a rifie-lmll  at  the  first  fire. 


Company.  The  dis- 
rwcuv  Cruz 

to  the  Vtxtugojua  (**  it. 
is  eotnroouiy  called  by 
the  Mexicans)  is  about 
fifteen  mift&J  the  haci- 
enda of  San  Antonio 
being  a little  less  than 
half-way. 

Some  coftvnrsfRiOt) 
ensued  when  they  rode. 
up,  Ye.rkes  pressing 
them  to  <top  a while 
end  take  fatu*  break- 
fist  before  riding  any 
farther.  They  said 
they  were  anxious  to 
jy&on;  but  finally  eon- 
el  ruled  to  hike  break- 
fast, Bach  were  in  ex- 
cellent vpirits,  and  full 
of  itffc :&n4  hope . A f u 
oc  string  about  an 
i.rfwr  they  mounted 
their  (torsos  and  rode 
'itf  toward  the  canon. 

This  was  the  Un  Mr. 

Yerkj&S  ever  saw  of 
ilium  alive.  A short 
time  after  two  Mcxi* 
can  boys  crone  run- 
iung  in,  hre-nthjittss  and 
p.iaic-siric  ken,  staling 
that  while  rdl  l}G  w*\y 
ester,  td  thy«  mfr ta,  a 
littic  beyond  the  on* 
trance  inro  the 

ihey  mw  on  t fa>  tap  of 
Uve  ridge,  whfch  they 
had  taken  far  safety,  a 
U rge  number  of  fresh 
Ajmchtr  track.*.  fami- 
ihg  a trail  in  fa  rite  0a- 
ifan.  They  itn  mediate- 
ly turned  ivu*k,  hat  bad 

not.  proceeded  fur  when 
i hey  saw  mo  Ameri- 
can* on  t\am$tok  rap* 
idly  onier  the  o afton. 

Suspecting  that  uriam- 
bush  wnB  prepared  in 
advanetv  they  shouicd. 

' Apaches!  Los  Apa- 
ches!” hat  owvnjgto  thv.AhtiiW'#* or of  the 
.hprvis-  hooG,  ftkibd  to  iifake  tjjcm»eiy.'ei  ]nr:ii:d. 
They  then  w tit^d  a w hi  fa  till  they  hcitnl  the  firing 
*>f  wny  guU‘  irt  rapid  msrti&ton.  Uy  which  ihr  y 
knew  that  Up?  IndfaiH  had.  uauciied  the  two 
horsemen.  Mr.  Yerkcs  and  three  American 
employes  at  his  house  immediately  seized  their 
arms  and  rode  out  to  the  eafton.  It  was  quite 
silent.  The  dead  bodies  of  the  two  young  men 
lay  by  the  road-side,  naked  and  disfigured  with 
Wounds.  Arrows  were  scattered  around  them, 
and  many  were  found  sticking  iu  their  bodies. 
Stevens  was  doubtless  killed  at  the  first  fire. 
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That  of  Mills  was  pierced  with  balls,  arrows,  and 
.Lances,  showing  seventeen  distinct  wounds,  most 
of  them  mortal. 

A month  had  just  elapsed  when  we  visited  the 
spot.  Mr.  Yerkes  accompanied  us,  and  pointed 
out  each  scene  of  the  disaster.  Abundant  signs 
of  the  struggle  Were  still  visible.  We  picked  up 
several  broken  arrows  which  had  been  pulled  out 
of  the  bodies,  some  of  them  still  hearing  the 
tn;:r'c*  itf 


f -iJvV£p*  ik^ra,  mMMWM  it  Kiwit,  Ftr 

The  place  ^43  peculiarly  adapted  to  an  am- 
bush of  this  kind.  A thick  growth  of  bunch- 
grass  and  oak  timber,  with  patches  of  brush- 
wood, covers  the  sides  of  the  canon,  which  are 
rocky  and  precipitous.  The  road  winds  through 
the  bottom,  coming  suddenly  upon  a small  ar- 
roya  about  four  feet  deep,  fringed  with  sacatone, 
and  crosses  nearly  at  right  angles.  In  this  ur- 
rova,  shielded  from  observation  by  the  banks 
and  grassy  tufts,  the  Apaches  lay  concealed,  so 
that  upon  the  approach  of  their  victims  the 
muzzles  of  their  guns  could  not  have  been  more 
than  a few  paces  from  the  bodies  of  the  umus- 
pectipg  horsemen. 

It  is  characteristic  of  life  in  Arizona  that  l>oth 
of  these  young  men  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  dangers  of  the  couoiry.  Stevens  had  served 
on  the  Overland  Mail  route,  and  was  universally 
esteemed  as  a brave,  sagacious,  and  intelligent 
man.  Mills  had  lived  and  traveled  in  Arizona 
for  several  years,  and  had  seen  many  tragic  ex- 
amples of  the  cunning  and  cruelty  of  these  In- 
tiians;  but  like  all  who  have  lost  their  lives  in 
a similar  manner,  hail  become  accustomed  to 
such  scenes.  Men  of  thin  kind  are  too  apt  to 
rely  upon  their  courage  and  fire-anus ; when  it 
is  a noted  fact  that  in  most  cases  they  are  mur- 
dered without  a chance  of  defense.  It  was  still 
more  characteristic  of  the  country,  as  showing 
the  recklessness  acquired  by  habit,  that  scarcely 
two  years  had  elapsed  since  Dr.  Titos,  of  the 
Howry  Mine,  lost  his  life  in  a similar  manner, 
at  this  very  place.  He  was  passing  through  the 
eafrou  with  a Delaware  Indian,  w hen  they  were 
waylaid  and  tired  upon  by  the  Apaches.  The 


Delaware  was  killed  at  the  first  fire.  Titus  dis- 
mounted from  bis  horse,  and  fought  his  way  on 
foot  about  two  hundred  yards  tip  the  cafton. 
He  would  doubtless  have  effected  but  escape  had 
not  one  of  the  Indians  crept  upon  him  from  the 
rear  and  shot  him  through  the  hip.  Although 
the  wound  was  not  mortal  he  was  satisfied  that 
he  could  not  get  away,  surrounded  as  he  was  hy 
savages  who  were  shooting  their  arrows  at  him 
from  every  hush.  To  avoid  the  tortures  which 
they  usually  inflict  upon  their  prisoners  he  end- 
ed hil  own  life  by  shooting  himself  in  the  head. 
Th«  Afmchea  afterward,  in  describing  the  fight 
ii\  in  on  terns,  said  they  were  abtut  to  give  it  up 
when  Titus  received  the  wound  in  the  hip.  They 
knew  they  had  him  then.  The  Chief  said  he 
wm  a brave  man,  and  would  not  permit  his 
body  to  be  mutilated.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  common  practice  of  these  wretches  is 
to  hong  their  victims  by  the  heels  to  a tree  anti 
put  a slow  fire  under  their  heads,  few  men  of 
&mvro\i$  feelings  will  be  disposed  to  propound* 
judgment  upon  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Titus 
ended  his  life.  Under  all  circumstances,  I be- 
lieve it  is  best  that  we  should  live  as  long  as  we. 
can,  for  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope  ; but  no 
tmm  really  knows  what  he  would  do  in  such  a 
vn*e  as  this. 

t vteitod  the  burial-place  of  these  young  men 
at  the  Mowrv  Minos.  On  the  rise  of  h hill, 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Hacienda,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  clothed  with  the  verdure 
of  oak  groves,  with  ail  almost  perjjctnal  summer 
sky  overhead,  far  isolated  from  the  busy  haunts 
of  the  civilized  world,  lie  the  remains  of  seven- 
teen white  men.  Fifteen  of  the  number  are  the 
victims  of  violence.  Only  two  of  them  died 
from  ordinary  causes.  Three  graves,  close  in  a 
row,  prominently  mark  the  ground — one  the 
grave  of  Dr.  Titus;  the  lost  two,  covered  with 
freshly-spaded  earth,  with  a board  at  the  head 
of  each,  bearing  respectively  the  simple  inscrip- 
tions : 

B.  HttLA,  <Tr. 

Dm  inth*r  JKHh,  1>63. 

K.  C Stf.yeks, 

j ,,  December  20t  lw  1 S03, 

A few  miles  beyond  the  e it  non  wc  came  to  a 
j series  qf  hills  covered  with  a fine  growth  of  oak 
| timber.  Here  we  found  the  first  indications  wc 
j had  enjoyed  fur  seme  weeks  of  life  anti  industry. 

! Cords  of  wood  lav  piled  up  on  the  wayside  ;* the 
I sound  of  the  axe  reverberated  from  lull  to  hill ; 
j the  smoke  of  many  charcoal  pits  filled  the  air, 

: find  teamsters,  with  heavily-laden  wagons,  were 
| working  their  way  over  the  rugged  trails  and  by- 
; paths.  Gradually  the  road  became  belter  de- 
fined, and  the  clearing*  more  extensive,  till  wc 
aunc  to  the  brow  of  a hill  overlooking  the  huci- 
enda. 

A more  picturesque  or  cheering  view  I hail 
rarely  seen.  Down  hi  a beautiful  little  valley 
of  several  hundred  acres,  almost  embosomed  in 
trees,  stand  the  reduction  works,  storehouses, 
and  peon  quarters  of  the  Mo  wry  Silver  Mines 
Smoke  rose  in  curling  clouds  from  the  main 
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houses;  the  workmen  arc  stupefied  with  mescal 
and  many  nights  of  debauch;  and  when  all  is 
over — the  fandango  at  an  end*— die  monte-tables 
packed  up,  every  miner  bankrupt,  and  no  more 
goods  or  money  to  be  bad,  the  posse  of  sharpers 
from  the  border-line  of  Sonora  take  their  leave; 
and  thus  it  goes  from  month  to  month.  Al- 
though these  jKior  wretches  live  from  hand  to 
mouth  they  arc  generally  cheerful  ami  happy. 
If  they  could  see  their  way  a few  months  abend 
they  would  probably  die. 

This  brings  me  to  the  reflection  that,  under 
the  existing  system  of  labor  in  Southern  Ari- 
zona, the  silver  mines  can  never  be  developed  to 
their  full  capacity  or  profitably  worked.  The 
Santa  Rita,  Cerro Colorado,  and  Cuhuabia  mines 
have  been  tried  in  this  way,  and  the  result  has 
been  invariably  unfortunate.  Many  valuable* 
lives  have  been  sacrificed,  and  vast  amounts  of 
property  lost  by  the  treachery,  dishonesty,  and 
incapacity  of  this  class  of  workmen. 

It  may  justly  be  contended  that  no  other  elass 
has  been  available  hitherto  ; that  this  Is  the 
cheapest  and  most  convenient  labor  that  could 
be  obtained — indeed  the  only  labor;  but  the  re- 
sult, I think,  sufficiently  demonstrates  that  it  can 
not.  be  relied  upon.  It  is  true,  fifteen  dollars  a 
month,  payable  mngtly  in  goods  at  high  price*, 
for  men  who  lmvc  iuul  more  or  leas  experience 
in  the  working  of  mines,  can  not  be  considered 
an  extravagant  rote  of  wages.  But  that  must 
be  determined  by  the  result.  Expenses  have 
never  yet  been  paid  in  any  of  the  mines  opened 
in  Arizona  by  American  capitalists.  There  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  reliable  white  labor 


chimney,  which  stands  like  an  obelisk  in  the 
centre  of  the  mill,  and  sulphurous  vapors  whirled 
tip  from  the  long  row  of  smelting  furnaces  in  the 
rear.  The  busy  burn  of  the.  steam-engine  and 
fly-wheels  fell  with  a lively  effect  upon  the  ear; 
the  broad,  smooth  plaga  in  front  of  the  works 
was  dotted  with  wagons  and  teams,  discharging 
their  freight  of  wood  and  ore;  and  under  the 
shade  of  the  surrounding  trees,  amidst  the  pic- 
turesque little  huts  of  the  peons,  groups  of  wo- 
men ami  children,  clothed  in  the  loose,  varie- 
gated costume  of  the  country,  gave  a pleasing, 
domestic  interest  to  the  Acetic.  It  was  the  last 
of  the  month,  and  consequently  pay-day — a very 
welcome  and  important  day  all  over  the  world, 
Gut  especially  in  this  isolated  region,  where  pay- 
days are  scarce,  Such  an  event,  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Santa  Cruz,  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a 
grand  public  institution.  The  citizens  of  $auta 
Cruz,  who,  os  already  stated,  arc  not  proverbial 
for’energy,  seem  to  be  inspired  with  new  life  on 
occasions  of  this  kind,  and  never  fail  to  visit  the 
mines  in  large  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  general  rejoicing.  For  two  or 
three  days  the  whole  hacienda  presents  a lively 
and  characteristic  scene.  Work  is  out  of  the 
cpiestion,  so  far  as  the  peons  arc  concerned. 
Under  the  shade  of  every  tree  sifs  a group  of 
thriftless  vagabonds,  conspicuous  for  their  dirty 
skins  and  rrmny-colorcd  serapas,  shuffling  the 
inevitable  pack  of  curds,  or  casting  tbetr  fortune 
of  greasy  “holies’  upon  the  capricious  hazards 
of  monte.  The  earnings  of  a month  are  soon 
disposed  of ; the  women  and  children  arc  left 
dependent  upon  new  ad«anecs  from  the  store- 
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a s boon  iu  there  is  ally  security  for  life  and  prop- 1 of  each  silver  or  gold  mine  in  the  Territory  r») 
vrty.  The  climate  of  Arizona  i*  far  more  genial  Arizona,  even  if  I possessed  the  requisite  know)- 
than  that  of  Nevada,  where  white  labor  is  ahund-  edge  of  ruining  operations.  I enn  only  sqv. 
ant.  Men  can  be  found  to  work  wherever  they  j therefore,  in  reference  to  the  Mown  Mine,  tlmt 
receive  an  adequate  compensation  for  their  serv-  the  lode  appears  to  tie  large,  bold,  and  well  de- 
ice?. I do  not  believe  it  would  be  practicable  fined,  and  the  ore  of  fair  overage  richness.  It 
wholly  or  at  once  to  dispense  with  Mexican  is  composed  of  argentiferous  galena,  impreg* 
labor.  It  can  always  to  some  extent  be  made  nated  with  arsenic,  and  is  easily  reduced  by 
available  for  the  low^r  grades  of  mining  opera-  smelting.  Three  distinct  veins  are  perceptible, 
rions.  Uttdtjr  the  preponderance  of  a higher  which  cross  each  other  in  the  principal  lode, 
and  more  intelligent  class  of  labor  it  rnay  be-.  The  ore  which  was  in  process  of  reduction  at 
come  both  convenient  and  profitable.  | the  time  of  my  visit  yielded,  as  I was  informed. 

During  the  afternoon  we  paid  a visit  to  the  ; about  forty  dollars  to  the  ton.  It  was  not  the 
mine,  which  is  situated  in  the  side  of  a hill  1 richest,  nor  could  it  be  considered  n fair  aver- 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  offices  and : age.  Mr.  Kiistol,  the  distinguished  Tnetallur- 
head-quarters.  j gist,  author  of  the  “Processes  of  Silver  and 

A number  of  Mexicans  were  at  work  getting  ; Gold  Extraction,”  etc.,  visited  the  mine  about 
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*0  T«nv&*  r.odp 

i.fi'^k fey  .-tin* ' valla*  toad  dire 

Sim  Afitouio.  The  ^iiniate  of  the  Patron tap? 
imaurjmajud— I .might  almost  any 
flow  such  a ptridlise  ever  cut£ie  to  bo  thru- 
mmed after  rke  ptiilij,  fog-smitten  iuniL  v;h*n; 
j ^ giaate  grow  atid  Storms  do  blow*  ” l *iin  hi^l/k* 
to  conjecture,  Nb  wonder  Mr*  Mowriy  pt  efmy 
hi*  own  naimv  witfclv  tf’  not  so  *smpkotd<tyis  i* 

At  least  less  suggi^tfee.  of  howling  winds  juui 
fishy  nalives. 

{ &bn  early  i*:tart  from  tSe  hacienda  of  An- 
i ttmio  enabled  us  lo  make  an  nunsmtlly  gv>«>j 
day's  journey.  We  Kiacdied  ftanta  Cwjs  just  as- 
the  sun  was  peeping  over  the  moutrtmnfv  but* 
we^v  delayed  some  time  ki  procuring  *oru  for 
our  animate,  For  the  huge  fit  of  rhxyblers  in 
ihk  region,  it  tw&y  % W&U  to  momioiv  Thai5  fuc- 
age  and  ■ 

can  only  In*  procured  at  a few  of  the 
•points.  . Ifrtirn  Tucson  ’/#> the  bordurAine  uo- 
Kb  mg  whatever  U by  tee  .had.  There  am  no 
wbife;  mbabmomc  nothing  $i 

produced  ejerupv  Uie  ptemes o£  iof»\ 'raided 

by  |lto  Pupugo  Immms.  It  will  hu  wnly  w- 
j demoud,  therfri^r*ij  how  difficult  and  miamvctt 
| ient  it  is  to  inrd  in  ibis  rouiury,  -With  * u.*r 
| ai*«-  -a  cwisirimnble:  humber  of  amio^lg  are  rc- 
: i irody  and  these  must  haul  th«i*  own  forage, 
hewde$--fnvm$hnis  for  u party  tergg  enough  ire 
t protect.  fcW  train  from  Jud  ten  hrWUt&*M  The 


the  bunds  of  the  Deputy-Mur^hAi  of  New  Mexi- 
co, who  held  it  on  behalf  of  the  United  Kuuk. 
Mr.  Mowry,  ft  appears,  had  Ixjun  rtrirestud  and 
imprisoned  by  order  of  Camera]  J,  H..  .Gorfcton, 
and  the  mint,  seized  under  the  ConfisPaiion  Ark 
rtf  the  meritH  nf  the  difficulty  f have  no  if  now)- 
edge.  I t appears^  b«.'wev6r,  that  Mr.  Mo  w ry 
wn*  discharged  by  *he  court  which  tried  feis  qlse. 
Uia  prunmy,  I bolhve,  has  *inctr  been  restored 
to  hirjj  by  order  of  the.  Government. 


bTEV&KTEU  Jaf-WifT. 


adventurous  ami  varied*:  In  i&>5  Mr.  Butierworih,  got  up  u j^rty  and  went  out 
an  otfleer  of  the  jp^dergl  armj.&fc  to»rt  [to  hi*  iidiefr 
Toma  Air  e.vpcdirion  which  lie  made  uhq  the  j After  passing  through  the  eafiOn  of  the  $au 
' i*tef»i}Ud  him  With  a high  Opw- ! La?,  aim  we n$iQm}  a r& iley :wbieb  oj»en«  ditt  into 
:ti?n  •‘•f  its  .ml'mira!  r^ottree^  ?m«i  a most  ' a mugniftcetii  grazing  range,  eMenditu:  nearly  2a - 
•mthuf::;ri-.i..  eKhmiut  ijf  ir>  futittft  destiny  . lit  j mihs  to  tfie  loot-hills  of  the  Fmitf>«  Monnmins. 
reMgib;d  lik'  pr^iboo  iu  ihc  anay.  ami  apeut  ’.  Grove?  of  couon-wtmd  of  gigantic  me  fringe  the 
r.iv^ral  yt5ir&  in  KxpkrirK:  the  gantry  aud  at-  . slreaiiTj  at  intervuls  of  every  few  miiei  ; the  gras* 
pmipting  to  o r*^;ogtitimn  of  iu<  ^laima  \*  >vc*uderfuj(y  luxuriant,  covering  the  vailey 

lly  G^rOitt^hk  Af  period  hu  wn»  elected  and  hiU^si&jKfl*  (AtM  the  eye  can  reach  with  a 
u del^gjifcy  *v  W^ftfihtpgiott  rich  gipfi^dlulKal  enrputittgj  the- -elopes  of  the 

fur  the  purpok*  of  pt%xfui'mg;  a Temtonnl  -orgmik-  ?;*1!.a:'  uni  rmmntnio?  are*  beatilifully  adorned 
zjdidn  ; hut  his  object  ww#  defenltsi  by  sonionnl  with  gno't^  of  oak,  it>b,  fmckl*crrj'f  ,xm^  vjrioti* 
liiaaeUsihrtH  Iti  ihut  body.  Mr,  Mowry  h aycU  kin*ls  of  sbrnhbcry/Vhfuutrk  (he  foliage  of  which 
known  tluxuighoufc  the  Unircd  8>at^?.  Bis  the  bright  yellow  gvHKS  glUtena  like  a patchwork 
name  is  inseparably  eonnecied  Mith  thnt  of  of. gold,,  and  far  in  ihe  dh.vi.uce  litis  giowiap 
Art/.orm.  Ir  i>  » pari  of  lumeelf.  Uc  once  »k*-  combi moh»n  of  eoha^  ti<  out  lined  Uy  the  purple 
dliiLred,  in  e moment  of  pftS<doqt  when  Iiiii.  t«rm;- ; |kjak*.-t)f  mnumtimbltt.'  JSierms,  ahivered  by  ^unc 
of  residence  w^  questtnne.d,  fbut  Kba  Whs  horn  : treinemiohs  coflv'aisum  «i‘  the  earth  into  the 
Gicreb  O/'numty-  nv'-.mim-'iiasi.'ilrmct  iuuiv  fori  wildest  aud  most  fatuastie  form*;  \>u#A  » 
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cavp  at  Tun  rtmTOtt  mountains. 


grove  of  cotton-wood,  where  the  grass,  shaded 
from  the  crisping  rays  of  the  sun,  grew  up  in 
luxuriant  masses  high  over  our  heads.  Here 
we  cut  and  slashed  at  the  tufts,  and  burned  out 
broad  spaces  for  our  fires,  of  which  there  was 
constant  danger,  tilt  our  camp  was  secure  from 
conflagration;  and  then  the  venison  and  wild- 
ducks  were  quickly  placed  in  the  frying-pans, 
and  their  savory  udors  mingled  with  the  pleas- 
ant fumes  of  the  coffee-ppt,  and  the  creature- 
comforts  of  earth  were  ours  in  perfection.  No 
prince  or  potentate  in  the  plenitude  of  his  pow- 
er. no  rich  man  counting  his  hoards,  was  ever 
half  so  happy  as  we,  the  way-worn,  dust-cover- 
ed, sun-burnt  travelers  in  Arizona.  Prominent 
in  the  distance  stood  the  ehimnev-like  peak  of 
the  Pinitos,  and  around  us,  for  a circle  of  30  or 
40  miles,  arose  the  rugged  ranges  of  the  Santa 
Cruz,  Arizuma,  and  Santa  Rita  mountains.  At 
sunset  the  scene  was  magnificent  beyond  descrip- 
tion. No  human  art  is  adequate  to  catch  the 
infiuite  variety  of  outline  imd  the  incomparable 
richness  of  the  atmospheric  tints  in  this  enchant- 
ing region.  Even  our  volunteer  soldiers,  rough 
{is  most  of  them  were,  enjoyed  it,  and  constant- 
ly burst  forth  into  extravagant  praises  of  the 
country, 

We  were  now  in  a very  dangerous  pnsB  of 
the  Apaches,  and  it  became  necessary  to  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  for  our  animals.  Strict  injunc- 
tions were  given  to  the  guard  to  keep  up  a vig- 
ilant watch.  Most  of  ns,  as  we  lay  (lawn  in  the 
grass,  had  some  serious  thoughts,  yet  all  mani- 
fested a strong  desire  to  have  a brush  with  the 
enemv.  The  night  was  calm  and  beaatifui,  the 
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whole  canopy  of  heaven  literally  glowing  with 
stars.  It  must  have  been  a little*  beyond  mid- 
night, duriug  a period  of  the  most  profound  si- 
lence, that  our  ears  were  saluted  by  the  sharp, 
quick  report  of  a rifle,  and  some  unaccountable 
commotion  among  the  men.  who  at  once  rushed 
from  their  resting-places,  carbines  in  hand,  in 
search  of  the  supposed  Apaches.  It  was  some 
time  before  the  cause  of  the  alarm  could  be  as- 
certained. A foolish  sailor,  who  had  turned 
soldier,  happening  to  be  on  guard,  discovered, 
as  he  supposed,  an  Apache  creeping  toward  him, 
and,  without  waiting  to  challenge  the  object, 
fired  his  gun.  The  object  disappeared  for  a 
time  in  the  grass.  Search  was  made,  and  at 
length  the  dead  body  of  our  own  faithful  watch- 
dog, which  had  accompanied  us  during  the  whole 
journey,  was  discovered.  Poor  Bull  had  be- 
come a general  fuvorite.  The  man  who  killed 
him  at  once  fell  into  disgrace,  and  never  again 
had  any  peace  of  body  or  mind.  He  was  sent 
back  to  the  garrison  at  Tucson  by  the  first  op- 
portunity. Before  our  departure  from  the  scene 
of  this  canine  tragedy,  which  produced  a gloom 
all  over  camp,  the  soldiers  gave  the  body  of  Bull 
a decent  burial  in  military  form,  and  fired  a sa- 
lute of  four  guns  over  his  grave. 

Seftor  Commodoran  was  accompanied  by  an 
old  Mexican — one  of  the  escort  by  whom  Mr. 
Buttcrworth  had  been  deserted  during  his  re- 
cent, fray  with  the  Apaches.  About  If*  miles 
l>eyond  San  Lazaro  we  readied  the  scene  of  the 
attack,  of  which  I made  a sketch. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  hazards  of  life  in 
Arizona,  tending  to  show*  the  causes  which  have 
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rival  there  Mr.  Kiistcl 
and  Mr.  Higgins  pro 
/ ceeded  to  the  Pa  t ago 

, r nia  mines  with  instrue- 

lions  to  cross  over  by 
v y , the  way  of  Santa  Rita, 
and  meet  Mr,  Butter- 
worth  and  Mr.  Jaoin 
at  Tubttc. 

On  the  wine  day  of 
: massacre  of  Mil! 

and  Stevens  (Decern- 
* ■ her  2b),  about  five  or 
<ix  hours  later,  Mr. 
Buttenvortli’s  party, 
"hich  consisted  of  Mr, 
, Janin,  five  Mexicans, 
.m  American  driver, 
rmd  himself,  were  pro- 
emliug  along  the  road 
a lit :1c  beyond  the  drv 
'crtc^  ranch  of  Santa 
Barham,  w hen  a band 
^ b t of  Apaches,  number- 

d . ’ . ,->?"  ing  some  twenty-five  or 

. thirty.  made  an  attack 

W upon  them  from  the 

brushwood  fringing  the 
fjgt&F*  " bed  of  the  Santa  Cruz 

■ River.  As  soon  as  the 

Indians  appeared  they 
commenced  yelling 
like  devils,  and  firing  their  guns  and  bow* 
and  arrows,  evidently  with  a view  of  produc- 
ing confusion  at  the  6m  shock  of  the  attack. 
Mr.  Butterworth  called  upon  Ids  men  to  stand 
by  the  wagons,  and  expressed  his  belief  that 
they  could  easily  whip  the  Apaches,  The  am- 
bulance and  baggage  wagons  were  driven  up 
to  a m esq  uit- tree  a little  to  the  right  of  the 
road,  where  the  aniionls  could  he  secured. 
Meantime  the  Indians  had  come  out  of  their 
ambush  and  set  fire  to  the  grass,  which  was  tall 
and  dry.  The  flames  swept  down  upon  the 
wagons  so  rapidly  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  abandon  the  shelter  of  the  tree,  ami  make  for 
a rise  of  ground  about  two  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant* where  the  position  would  L*e  advantageous 
for  a fight*  Just  as  they  reached  this  point, 
the  Indians  about  tug  and  yelling  all  around  them, 
the  gras*  was  again  tired  to  windward,  and  the 
flames  swept  dow  n toward  them  with  fearful  ra- 
pidity. Air,  Butterworth  stood  by  the  ambu- 
lance, armed  with  a double-barreled  shot-gun, 
with  which  he  kept  the  Indiana  at  hay  for  some 
time.  Young  Janin  had  one  of  Henry's  rifles, 
and  fired  live  or  six.  shots  at  them,  with  what 
effect  it  was  impossible  to  tell.  While  these 
two  were  making  vigorous  battle  the  five  Mexi- 
cans were  making  tracks  over  the  hill*,  so  that 
when  Butterworth  undertook  to  muster  hi*  men 
he  was  unable  to  see  any  of  them.  The  last  he 
saw  of  his  American  driver,  who  up  to  this  pe- 
riod was  a great  Indian  fighter,  that  valiant  in- 
dividual had  unhitched  one  of  the  mules,  and 
was  riding  full  tilt  after  the  Mexicans— doubt- 
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hitherto  retarded  the  development  of  the  minus 
in  that  region,  a brief  narrative  of  Mr.  Butter- 
worth’s  adventure  will  not  be  un interesting. 
The  positions  of  honor  and  trust  occupied  by 
this  gentleman  as  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney of  Mississippi,  and  more  recently  as  Assist- 
ant Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  New  York, 
together  with  his  recognised  financial  abilities, 
and  ids  eminent  services  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  great  Almaden  difficulty,  have  rendered  his 
name  familiar  to  the  public  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Upon  the  completion  of  bis  business 
last  year  as  President  of  the  New  Ahnaden 
Quicksilver  Mines,  he  received,  before  his  de- 
parture from  the  Pacific  coast,  nu  urgent  request 
from  some  prominent  capitalists  in  Nov  York 
to  visit  the  silver  regions  of  Arizona,  and  report 
upon  their  condition  and  prospects.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  appointed  President  of  the 
Arizona  Mining  Company,  and  every  facility 
was  tendered  him  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
inquiries  in  the  new  Territory.  A spirit  of 
adventure  and  a desire  to  see  something  of 
a country  -which  was  beginning  to  attract  so 
much  attention,  with  a laudable  ambition  to  aid 
in  its  development,  induced  Mr.  Butterworth  to 
accept  these  flattering  propositions  ; and  on  or 
about  the  1st  of  December  he  left  San  Francisco 
by  steamer  for  Guvuma*.  Iiis  party  consisted 
of  Mr.  Kusfcel,  metallurgist,  nod  Mr.  Higgins  and 
Mr.  Janin,  two  young  gentlemen  of  scientific  at- 
tainments. 

Nothing  of  particular  interest  occurred  be- 
tween Gnyamaa  and  Santa  Cruz.  On  their  ar- 
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11  lint  they're  getting 
rather  too  many  for 
Colonel,  and  I 

pi*/  think  we  imd  both 

hotter  leave.”  By 
tl»is  time  there  were 

Hof  > 

between  twenty  and 
thirty  of  the  red  tier- 
^ ilsyeilmgniid^ltoot- 

' mg  at  rather  close 

quarters.  Under 
eo'.  er  of  the  smoke 
they  retired  a short 
jBf  - . / distance  from  the 

wagons,  where  they 
mk  ' V became  separated. 

Jiii.in  nttulc  his  os- 
*;  cape  into  a ravine, 

where  he  lay  con- 
■ •'  ,J ;V--  ceulcd  for  some 

time;  and  Butter- 
worth  took  his  stand 
SI  behind  a mes<iuTU 

yjj  ' tree  about  a couple 

of  hundred  yards 
igfe-  from  the  wagon*, 

where  he  resolved 
to  make  as  good 
a fight  as  possible. 

The  Indians  set 
fire  to  the  grass 
again,  and  (he flames 
\ t j swept  toward # him 

! with  fearful  rapid- 

iry,  compelling  him 
to  dim!)  the  tree  for 
security,  arid  even 
?j:.  v.: '•>/;;  then  burning  pan  ef 

Pthe  Ices  off  his  pan- 
M ;/■,  taloons.  Two  lml- 
fc  let-holes  which  we 

jjp  found  in  the  tree  in- 

dicated  tlmt  his  po- 
1 ■ ririon  iv ns  by  no 
means  a pleasant 
one.  Upon  further 
examination  of  the 
spot  where  the  wag- 
ons stood,  we  found 
various  fragments 
of  the  plunder  scat- 
tered around,  such 
iw  sardine  boxes, 
broken  candle-fox- 
es, cartridges,  patent  medicines,  and  n bot- 
tle inscribed  Philip  Roach,  San  Francisco, 
This  was  one  of  a number  bearing  a similar 
brand,  containing  some  brandy  reputed  to  be 
fifty  years  old.  Mr.  Butterwortb,  I hare  been 
informed,  said  it  went  harder  with  them  to  see 
these  brntal  wretches  drink  tip  his  choice  brandy 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  disaster  put  together. 
Plunder  was  evidently  their  chief  ohjen  ; for  ns 
soon  ns  they  Imd  gutted  the  wagons  of  their  con- 
tents  they  retired  across  the  Santa  Criu  River, 
where  they  held  jv  grand  carousal  over  their 


less  with  a firm  determination  to  bring  them 
back  if  ever  he  Overtook  them.  Bat  neither  he 
nor  they  appeared  on  the  battle-ground  again. 
The  Indians  perceiving  their  advantage,  begun 
to  press  in  rather  forcibly.  Young  Jan  in  be- 
haved with  great  coolness.  Turning  to  Butter- 
worth,  who  had  reserved  his  fire  for  the  last  des- 
perate struggle,  he  said.  u Colonel,  I can’t  see 
them  very  well— lend  me  your  specs But  the 
Colonel  saw  no  speculation  in  that,  and  merely 
observed No;  you  had  better  save  yourself, 
Janin.’*  “I  won’t  desert  you,”  said  Jnnin  ; 
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booty.  They  had 

succeeded  in  getting  V VS 

$1700  in  gold  coin 
and  other  property, 
amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  about 
$3000.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that 
this  band  of  Apaches 
has  since  met  with 
summary  vengeance 
at  the  hands  of  the 
California  Volun- 
teers. Most  if  not 
all  of  them  have  been 
killed,  and  $700  of  SmBK* 

the  money  taken  * ' 

from  their  dead  bod- 
ies. Had  there  been  .v- 
two  resolute  iner 
vritfx  our  unlucky 
friend  when  hr  . . 

heard  them  carous- 
ing Jirross  the  rivet  •' 

during  tie-,  night,  h< 

could  have  had  a . 

more  prompt  und 

satisfactory  settle-  ■'">3^  V.  d 

meat.  These  were 

the  same  Indian*  * "’V 

who  had  killed  Mills  .a: 

and  Stevens  a few 

hours  J>efore,  They 

had  crossed  over 

with  the  rides  of 

these  unfort  unair 

men  from  the  Pam-  ' 

gouia  Cafiou  by  the  c . • 

Sail  Antonio  Pass  : 

and  flushed  with  sue- 

(’ess,  and  seeing  v.  /■; 

.small  party  ap- 
proaching along  the  IlS&jp* 

road,  again  lay  in 
ambush,  nml  made 
this  now  attack.  It 
in  supposed  by  some 
that  there  were  Mex- 
icans among  them 
from  Santa.  Cruz, 
and  that  they  were 
in  collusion  with  the 
escort ; blit  of  this  I 

could  find  no  proof,  nor  is  it  sustained  bv  subse- 
quent developments.  The  samo  band  of  Indi- 
ans next  day  attacked  a party  of  Mexicans  on 
the  Tuhutarna  road,  and  killed  four  of  the  num- 
ber, putting  the  rest  to  flight. 

Butterworth  was  entirely  unacquainted  with 
the  country,  and  in  attempting  to  reach  Santa 
Cruz  lost  bis  way.  Janin  and  a small  Yaqui 
boy,  who  had  escaped  during  the  fight)  reached 
Santa  Cruz  without  dilheulty.  Here  a relief 
party  was  immediately  gotten  up  by  Seftor  Com- 
modoran.  Janin  was  apprehensive  that  his  com- 
rade might  have  been  killed,  but  still  had  hopes 


of  his  safety,  and  sent  a note  by  Commodoran  an- 
nouncing his  own  safe  arrival. 

Not  very  far  above  the  Calabasas  Rauch  we 
reached  the  spot  where  Mr.  Buttcrworth  had 
camped  after  two  days  and  nights  of  exposure 
and  extreme  suffering  from  cold,  and  where  he 
was  first  seen  by  Commodoran.  The  nights 
were  intensely  sharp.  He  had  no  blankets, 
and  deemed  it  imprudent  to  light  a lire,  until 
he  found  it  impossible  to  bear  with  the  cold 
any  longer.  What  his  sufferings  were  in  this 
wild  region,  Surrounded  by  lurking  foes,  with- 
out food,  without  blankets,  and  beyond  the 
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reach,  as  he  supposed,  of  all  human  aid,  no 
man  who  has  not  traveled  in  Arizona  can  con- 
ceive. Two  days  and  nights  of  such  suffering 
as  would  have  caused  most  men  to  despair  had 
left  their  marks  upon  him.  His  throat  was 
wrapped  with  straw,  and  he  was  evidently  in  a 
very  bad  condition.  Up  to  this  time  he  could 
not  have  wandered  much  less  than  fifty  miles 
up  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz.  On 
the  approach  of  Commodoran,  supposing  him 
to  be  a Sonoranian  marauder,  he  raised  his  gun, 
and  was  about  to  kill  him,  when  the  frightened 
Mexican  cried  out,  “No  tira!  no  tiral  Yo 
Amigo!  Amigo!”  Still  Butterworth  kept  his 
gun  pointed  at  him.  “Vamos!”  was  all  he 
could  say  in  Spanish.  Commodoran,  with  great 
sagacity,  jerked  up  his  horse's  head,  so  as  to 
keep  it  between  him  and  the  muzzle  of  the  gun, 
and  slowly  approaching,  held  out  Janin’s  note, 
shouting,  44 No  tira!  Yo  Amigo!  Patagonia! 
Patagonia  f”  The  last  was  a lucky  hit.  The 
word  “Patagonia”  was  familiar,  and  partially 
solved  the  mystery.  Janin’s  note  did  the  rest, 
and  the  most  cordial  greeting  followed  this  in- 
hospitable reception. 

The  return  of  Mr.  Butterworth  to  Santa  Cruz, 
where  he  procured  a new  outfit ; the  recovery 
of  his  ambulance  and  wagon  ; meeting  with  his 
friends  Kiistel  and  Higgins  at  Tubac;  visit  to 
the  Cerro  Colorado,  and  subsequent  adventures 
on  the  road  to  Guyamas ; safe  arrival  at  San 
Francisco;  return  to  New  York;  continuance 
in  the  presidency,  with  entire  control  as  resi- 


dent manager,  of  the  New  Almaden  Quicksilver 
Mines,  as  well  as  of  the  Arizona  Silver  Mines  at 
Cerro  Colorado,  would  furnish  in  detail  an  inter- 
esting sequel  to  his  adventure  with  the  Apaches. 

Continuing  our  journey  we  reached  by  noon 
the  ranch  of  the  Calabasas,  from  which  point 
we  had  diverged  three  weeks  before  on  our  route 
down  into  Sonora.  All  along  the  Santa  Cruz 
River  we  passed  through  the  richest  ranges  of 
pasture  and  farming  land  we  had  yet  seen. 
Abundance  of  mesquit,  cotton-wood,  willow, 
and  walnut  is  found  in  the  river  bottoms,  and 
the  grass  is  so  luxuriant  that  in  many  places  it 
is  difficult  to  travel  out  of  the  beaten  track. 
We  saw  great  quantities  of  deer  and  a few  flocks 
of  wild  turkeys;  but  they  are  unaccountably 
wild — much  more  so  than  in  populated  coun- 
tries. We  supposed  they  were  not  accustomed 
to  the  presence  of  white  men. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon  we  reached 
our  former  head-quarters  at  Tubac.  It  was  a 
glorious  sight  to  see  the  flag  of  our  Union  still 
floating  from  the  old  tower  upon  which  we  had 
raised  it  05  the  day  of  our  departure  for  Sonora. 

We  wefe  now  almost  entirely  out  of  provi- 
sions and  forage.  A few  days’  rations  only  re- 
mained. It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  send 
down  to  Tucson  for  fresh  supplies,  and  the  freight- 
wagon,  with  an  escort  of  ten  men,  was  dispatch- 
ed for  that  purpose.  In  the  mean  time  I de- 
voted a couple  of  days  to  writing  up  these  rough 
notes  of  our  adventures,  and  completing  some 
sketches  of  the  scenery  on  the  way. 
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EST  here  a little  while,  but  not  forever ! 
Thou  sleepest,  and  I lay  thee  gently  down ; 
But  thou  art  still  my  darling,  still  my  own — 
Thee  from  my  love  nor  time  nor  death  can  sever. 

Only  a little  while — while  thou  art  sleeping; 
Thou  art  not  left,  my  darling — not  alone ; 

But  as  a precious  seed  that  1 have  sown, 

Still  thou  art  loved,  and  still  in  constant  keeping. 

I see  thee  as  a lily  that  has  farled, 

Th9  wintry  blast  has  bowed  thy  fragile  head; 

I see  thee  as  a lamb  in  spring-time  dead, 

Or  as  a field  by  passing  cloud  o ershaded. 

Why  is  thy  mouth  so  mute— thy  hand  so  still  ? 
Why  to  my  anxious  voice  comes  no  reply  ? 
Why  is  no  meaning  in  thy  half-closed  eye  ? 
Alas ! my  God,  teach  me  to  love  Thy  will ! 

I shall  not  hear  her  in  the  early  morning, 

I shall  not  see  her  with  the  rest  at  play, 

I shall  not  watch  her  growing  day  by  day, 
Fresh  grace  each  year  her  gentle  ways  adorning. 

Alas ! no  more  her  silvery  voice  will  ring 
About  the  dwelling  like  a song  of  mirth ; 

I shall  not  see  her  by  the  Christmas  hearth, 
Nor  garlanded  with  flowers  in  the  spring. 


Oh,  never  more  the  little  arms  shall  twine 
Around  me,  bending  me  to  thy  caress, 

Never  the  pleadings  of  thy  meek  distress 
Sue  to  my  heart  and  match  my  tears  with  thine ! 

Alas,  my  child,  my  child ! my  opening  flower ! 
The  very  crown  and  spring  of  my  delight, 
How  has  my  sun  gone  down  before  the  night ! 
I may  not  see  her,  nor  embrace  her  more! 

But.  my  own  darling,  thou  art  not  forsaken, 
Thou  art  but  resting  here  a little  while; 

I shall  yet  hear  thy  voice,  and  see  thy  smile 
In  the  bright  morning  when  thou  shalt  awaken! 

Sleep  then  a little  while  and  take  thy  rest! 

No  cruel  pain  shall  flush  thy  tender  brow. 

No  sweeping  tempest  shall  disturb  thee  now: 
Sleep  peacefully,  as  on  thy  mother’s  breast. 

Sleep  through  the  night  till  morning  comes  again ! 
Angels  are  watching  with  me  round  thy  bed. 
Sleep,  little  flower — rest  thy  w*eary  head ; 

Soon  shall  the  sunrise  glance  across  the  plain. 

Yes,  I shall  hear  thy  voice,  and  see  thy  smile. 
And  clasp  thee  in  a long,  long,  sweet  embrace. 
And  gaze  upon  the  radiance  of  thy  face— 

0 then  rest  here  in  peace  a little  while ! 
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cuts,  “ one  forty-feer  circular  crimson  silk  dam- 
ask tent,  with  pole  complete,’’ which  the  mighty 
Guide  turned  up  his  snub  nose  at;  “ one  richly- 
embossed  silver  pipe,  with  amber  mouth-piece/’ 
which  the  King  could  not  smoko  out  of  ; u two 
tidily-embossed  silver  belts,  with  lion  and  crane 
raised  in  relief,  in  morocco  cases;  two  silver 
and  partly-gilt  waiters,  in  oak  case,”  of  which 
the  Abomeyafia  had  but  a poor  opinion ; “ one 
coat  of  mail  and  gauntlets,”  of  the  wrong  size 
and  too  heavy. 

Whydah,  which  is  the  sen-port  of  Abomey,  is 
a notorious  resort  of  slave-traders.  Here  lived, 
some  years  ago,  the  ingenuous  Captain  Canoi’s 
friend,  Mr.  Martinez,  who  enjoyed  the  rank  and 
power  of  a Oahoceer  of  Dahomey,  and  was  enti- 
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CAPTAIN  RICHARD  F.  BURTON,  who  U 
determined  to  see  us  much  of  Africa  as  k 
possible  to  an  enterprising  traveler,  visited  A ho- 
mey, the  famous  capital  of  Gelele,  King  of  Du- 
homey  T during  the  spring  of  the  present  year, 
1804.  He  saw  the  Amazons  ; he  saw  the  blood 
of  the  sacrifices,  and  stumbled  over  the  skulls 
of  the  slain;  he  talked  with  the  King;  he  was 
witness  to  the  horrors  and  the  meanness,  the 
puerility  and  ferocity,  the  brutality  and  the  po- 
liteness, as  he  says,  of  this  African  Emperor. 

He  was  honored  with  the  commission  of  Em- 
bassador from,  the  British  Government  to  this 
mighty  potentate, and  curried  with  him,  as  pre*- 
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tied  to  the  marks  of  honor  of  an  umbrella,  a I In  Dahomey  the  mark  of  a colonel  is  a white 
chair,  and  perhaps  also  a Knife  and  fork.  Un-  I umbrella,  a somewhat  inconvenient  appendage 
fortunately  for  his  descendants,  of  whom  there  in  battle  one  would  think.  The  higher  civil 
are  a considerable  number,  the  mighty  Gelele  j and  military  dignitaries  are  permitted  to  wear 
is  heir  to  ail  property  of  his  subjects  who  die ; | or  carry  several  umbrellas.  When  you  are  in- 
and  when  Mr.  Martinez  died  the  Viceroy  of  j troduced  to  a stranger  he  snaps  his  fingers  at 
Whydah  locked  up  his  house,  took  possession  * you,  which  is  not  a mark  of  contempt,  but  a 
of  his  goods,  and  turned  his  children  into  the  j friendly  salutation,  equivalent  to  shaking  hands, 
street.  Here  also  lived  another  of  Captain  and  much  better  in  a hot  climate,  says  Burton. 
Canot’s  slave  - trading  friends,  Mr.  Francesco  i When  a company  of  soldiers  “present  arms”  in 
Felis  da  Souza,  who  was  more  than  a Caboceer,  j honor  of  some  passing  dignitary,  such  as  an 
for  he  was  a Chacha,  which  is  as  much  as  to  English  embassador,  they  rush  frantically  at 
say  the  Collector  of  Customs  of  Whydah,  and  the  object  of  their  salute,  “ bending  low,  and 
died,  worthy  man,  leaving  behind  him  a hun-  simulating  attack  ;”  then  the  corporals  advance 
dred  children.  and  snap  their  fingers  at  the  great  man ; and, 

This  Da  Souza  family,  says  Captain  Burton,  finally,  forming  in  close  column,  the  company 
is  charged  with  exercising  a pernicious  influence  marches  and  counter-marches  three^  times  past 
over  the  minds  of  the  King  and  people  of  Daho-  him  ; halts  in  front  of  him  ; and  finishes  the 
mey.  It  is  still  numerous.  Our  traveler  gives  j ceremony  with  a “hideous  outcry,”  “captain 
the  names  of  thirteen  sons  and  four  daughters  I and  men,  with  outstretched  right  arms,  raising 
who  are  distinguished  in  different  ways ; and  ! their  sticks,  bill-hooks,  or  muskets,  to  an  an- 
besides  the  children,  there  are  about  a hundred  gle  of  forty-five  degrees,  the  muzzles  in  the 
grandchildren.  The  “patriarchal  institution”  air,  like  a band  of  conspirators  on  the  English 
appears  to  have  flourished  in  this  part  of  Africa,  stage.” 

The  daughters  are  too  high  to  marry — they  do  As  for  the  dances,  of  which  these  people  arc 
worse.  extravagantly  fond,  in  them  they  go  through  a 

Whydah  appears  to  be  an  abominable,  hot,  whole  military  campaign,  and  describe,  in  a 
and  uncomfortable  hole ; but  it  serves  the  pur-  somewhat  lively  pantomime,  the  decapitation 
pose  of  introducing  the  traveler  gently  to  the  of  an  enemy,  and  many  other  scenes  pleasant 
manners  and  customs  of  Dahomey.  For  in-  to  the  warrior’s  memory.  The  dance,  says  our 
stance,  Captain  Burton  got  out  of  his  hammock,  traveler,  is  “a  tremendous  display  of  agility.” 
on  the  road  to  the  town,  in  the  hot  sun,  to  pay  He  thinks,  indeed,  that  the  pantomime  is  more 
his  respects  to  a Fetich  man  who  sat  under  a troublesome  than  the  actual  fight.  “One  month 
ragged  white  umbrella,  and  received  the  white  of  such  performance  would  make  a European 
man’s  bow  with  dignity.  Thereupon  the  two  look  forward  to  a campaign  as  to  a time  of  rest.” 
snapped  fingers,  which  is  as  much  as  though  a It  is  a little  odd  that  the  dancers  blacken  their 
Yankee  and  an  Englishman  should  shake  hands;  black  faces  with  gunpowder,  like  an  American 
and  when  this  was  done,  the  Fetich  man’s  two  “Ethiopian  minstrel.”  The  dance  is  enlivened 
wives  handed  around  water  in  small  wine-glasses,  by  the  firing  of  muskets,  and  concludes  with  a 
Water  is,  we  learn,  the  greatest  luxury  in  general  drinking  match.  Indeed,  most  ceremo- 
Dahomey.  It  is  very  scarce  and,  in  general,  nies  and  events,  of  whatever  description,  in  Da- 
only  worse  than  the  rum  which  the  people  who  homey,  are  finished  with  a bottle  of  rum. 
can  afford  it  substitute  in  its  place.  To  drink  In  Dahomey  there  are  no  proper  names,  but 
water  together  is  therefore  a ceremony,  and  not  an  infinity  of  titles,  and  every  rise  in  rank  con- 
less  than  three  toasts  or  sentiments  are  passed  fers  a new  name.  The  name  of  the  present 
while  the  dignitaries,  standing  up,  consume  the  King,  Emperor,  Sultan,  Tycoon,  qy  whatever 
glass  which  neither  cheers  nor  inebriates,  but  the  quality  of  the  ruler  of  the  Amazons  may 
only  disgusts.  You  bow,  you  touch  glasses,  and  be,  is  somewhat  long.  It  is  a mere  string  of 
you  exclaim,  “ Sai  dii/t/e ” — “This  is  water” — titles,  beginning  with  “ Gelele  md  Nyonzi which 
half  of  it  being  mud.  Your  compotator  bows,  and  signifies  “ Bigness  with  no  way  of  lifting then 
responds,  “ Sai  ko" — “ May  the  water  cool  your  follow  the  strong  names , among  which  are:  “a 
throat” — it  is  more  likely  to  choke  you.  After  Rock,  the  finger-nail  can  not  scratch  it;”  “Lion 
some  more  sentiments  a bottle  of  rum  is  intro-  of  Lions ;”  “ Shadow  which  is  never  lost  in  Wa- 
duced,  “to  kill  the  animalcule,”  as  our  sol-  ter;”  and,  finally,  “An  Animal  which  has  cut 
diers  in  the  South  would  say.  Fortunately  the  its  Teeth.” 

chief  of  an  embassy  from  a nation  in  good  The  spy  system  for  which  the  Japanese  arc 
standing  at  the  court  of  Dahomey  is  not  re-  notorious  exists  also  in  Dahomey.  Every  offi- 
quired  to  drink  all  the  rum  that  is  offered  him ; cer  has  his  double;  and  this  is  carried  so  far  that 
he  may  without  breach  of  manners  pour  it  down  if  a captain  is  sent  to  prison  he  must  be  accom- 
the  throat  of  his  favorite  Kruinan,  who  opens  panied  by  his  ldgedeVwho  is  answerable  that  the 
his  mouth  readily  for  that  purpose,  and  lets  you  sentence  is  strictly  carried  out,  and  withholds 
toss  the  glassful  down  at  a single  gulp.  Some  from  the  unfortunate  prisoner  the  food  surrepti- 
of  the  waggish  kings,  Captain  Burton  tells  us,  tiously  sent  by  his  wives.  But  besides  this  there 
have  made  their  servants  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  is  a singular  custom  which  prevents  the  imme- 
and  swallow,  in  that  position,  a bottle  of  rum  at  diate  displacement  of  an  officer  by  the  King, 
a draught.  who  sends,  however,  a new  man,  his  intended 
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successor,  to  help  the  old  officer,  and  to  step 
gradually  into  his  shoes. 

They  have  policemen  and  custom-house  offi- 
cers in  Dahomey.  The  latter  appropriate  to 
themselves  a good  share  of  the  duties  ; the  for- 
mer discourage  crimes  against  the  person,  mur- 
der being  a royal  prerogative  j but  they  are  not 
able  to  prevent  theft,  which  is  the  common  vice 
of  all  Gelele’s  subjects. 

Christianity  is  a recognized  religion.  The 
King  not  unfrequently  sends  down  to  Whvdah 
to  ask  the  prayers  of  the  white  men ; and  on  St. 
John’s  Day  he  transmits  by  his  Viceroy  a pot  of 
oil  and  a bottle  of  rum  as  his  acknowledgment 
of  the  faith.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent 
him  from  murdering  a Christian  if  the  humor 
takes  him  4 nor  does  it  confer  any  privileges 
upon  the  missionaries.  The  native  religion  is 
chiefly  fetich-worship.  There  is  an  idol  called 
Legba,  who  is  adored,  as  are  also,  in  a less  de- 
gree, turkey-buzzards,  the  boa  constrictor,  and 
some  other  creatures.  They  also  pray  to  the 
dead ; at  least  they  appear  to  have  the  belief 
that  when  a man  is  sick  and  dying  it  is  because 
his  friends  in  the  spirit  land  want  him ; and 
they  sometimes  remonstrate  with  these  unrea- 
sonable spirits,  and  offer  them,  by  way  of  ran- 
som for  the  Bick  man’s  life,  certain  articles  of 
food,  which  are  placed  upon  the  graves  of  those 
addressed.  The  Danhgbwe,  a small  python,  is 
sacred ; it  has  its  temples,  where  dozens  of  these 
disgusting  animals  are  fed  and  nursed  into  harm- 
lessness. To  kill  one  is  sure  to  get  the  killer 
into  trouble.  A native  who  accidentally  slays 
such  a snake  is  placed  under  a hut  of  dry  thatch, 
greased  with  palm-oil,  which  is  then  set  on  fire, 
when  he  must  run  to  the  nearest  water,  and  is 
all  the  way  mercilessly  belabored  with  sticks. 

You  travel  in  Dahomey  in  a hammock,  a 
not  unpleasant  conveyance,  if  the  pole  does  not 
break  and  let  the  traveler  suddenly  down  upon 
his  head.  A large  company  of  attendants — 
cooks,  bearers,  officers,  and  officers’  slaves,  fol- 
low and  precede  the  chief  personage ; and  among 
these  a king’s  messenger,  bearing  the  king’s 
stick  as  big  warrant,  and  a cowhide-whip  as  his 
weapon,  sedulously  maintains  order.  At  every 
village  Mr.  Burton  was  received  with  a proces- 
sion, and  in  great  form.  This  caused  delay,  for 
which  the  Dahomeyans  do  not  care,  there  being 
neither  railroad  nor  telegraph  in  their  country. 
Also  it  caused  bottles  of  rum  to  be  produced  by 
the  traveler,  for  which  they  do  care.  On  en- 
tering the  village  the  caravan  begins  to  shout, 
dance,  and  fire  guns ; the  caboceer,  drawn  up 
at  the  road-side,  sits  upon  a high  stool,  with  his 
feet  upon  one  lower,  under  a ragged  white  um- 
brella. He  is  commonly  dressed  in  a waist 
clout,  a few  beads,  and  a human  tooth  or  two. 
The  British  embassador  and  his  companion 
were  obliged  to  halt  before  this  dignitary,  and 
pass  the  proper  diplomatic  compliments  of  the 
day.  Water  is  thereupon  produced  by  the  cab- 
oceer’s  wife,  and  fruit  and  food  in  very  moderate 
quantities  given,  for  which  the  British  embassy 
returned  rum. 


To  the  rum  succqpded  a grand  dance,  with  a 
full  band  of  cymbals,  horns,  rattles,  and  drums, 
to  make  music.  Then  there  is  singing,  speech- 
making, long  professions  of  devotion  to  the 
mighty  Gelele,  and  to  all  his  friends — a hint  for 
more  rum — then  more  dancing. 

Every  village  possesses  a custom-house,  and 
Dahomeyans  pay  duties  on  every  thing  they  bring 
to  market.  The  market-master,  or  receiver  of 
duties,  has  one  singular  perquisite ; every  cock 
which  crows  in  the  open  street  he  confiscates. 
The  result  is  that  the  M bird  of  morn”  appears 
in  public  in  Dahomey  invariably  gagged,  by 
means  of  a thong  passed  between  the  mandi- 
bles and  tied  behind  the  head.  Every  road  is  a 
turnpike,  on  which  all  travelers  must  pay  toll 
in  cowries. 

The  road  from  Whydah  to  Abomey  showed 
Captain  Burton  a country  thinly  settled,  falling 
into  ruin,  with  more  men  than  women  or  chil- 
dren, and  with  a population  wretchedly  poor. 
The  reason  for  this  is  the  singular  tyranny  of 
the  King,  who  absolutely  forbids  his  subjects  to 
own  any  thing.  They  must  not  raise  coffee,  or 
sugar-cane,  or  rice,  or  tobacco ; they  can  only 
raise  ground-nuts  enough  for  home  consump- 
tion, none  for  exportation.  A laborer  must  not 
alter  his  house,  or  wear  European  shoes,  or  em- 
ploy a spittoon-holder,  or  carry  an  umbrella 
without  special  royal  permission ; he  must  not 
spread  a counterpane  over  his  bed,  a privilege 
which  is  reserved  for  the  princes;  ho  must  not 
use  a chair  at  home ; and  if  he  chances  to  sit  at 
table  with  a white  man  he  dares  not  use  a knife 
and  fork.  Only  men  of  high  influence  at  Ag- 
bome  are  permitted  to  whitewash  their  houses, 
and  wooden  doors  are  prohibited  to  all  but  the 
“upper  ten.”  Near  the  capital,  and  wherever 
the  King  happens  to  sojourn,  an  absurd  custom 
rigorously  enforced  actually  puts  a stop  to  all 
industry  during  half  the  hours  of  the  day.  Wa- 
ter is  scarce,  as  we  have  already  said.  The 
King’s  wives  and  Amazon  guards  require  a good 
deal  of  it,  and  their  slaves  have  to  carry  it,  gen- 
erally from  a distance  and  over  public  and  much 
frequented  roads.  Now  w'herever  these  wo- 
men appeal,  all  the  people  at  work  or  passing 
on  the  road  must  nimbly  skip  into  the  woods 
at  one  side  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  sight.  To  be 
seen  by  or  to  look  at  these  women  of  the  pal- 
ace would  provoke  punishment.  When  Captain 
Burton  contented  himself  with  getting  out  of  the 
way  an  old  crone  cried  out,  “ He  is  a white  man, 
and  knows  no  better” — there  being,  it  would 
seem,  a prejudice  of  color  in  Dahomey  as  well 
as  in  other  countries ; and  another  asked,  “ Has 
he,  then,  no  laws  in  his  own  land  ?” 

After  some  days’  travel  Burton  and  his  party 
reached  Kana,  a country  residence  of  Gelele, 
and  here,  after  sundry  delays,  and  with  much 
ceremony,  they  were  presented  to  him  “whose 
smile  is  life  and  whose  frown  is  death.”  He 
proved  to  be  a stout,  tall,  middle-aged,  sombre- 
looking,  copper-colored  savage.  Marshaled  by 
“ Silver-Bclls-and-Giraffe-Horn,”  the  royal  ush- 
er, the  British  Embassador  entered  the  palace 
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gate,  having  first  closed  his  umbrella  and  taken 
off  his  sword. 

Dahome-Dada— the  grandfather  of  Dahomey, 
as  Gelele  is  called — Captain  Burton  shall  de- 
scribe in  his  own  language.  He  is  in  the  full 
vigor  of  life,  from  forty  to  forty-five,  before  the 
days  of  increasing  belly  and  decreasing  leg.  He 
looks  like  a king  of  negro  men,  without  tender- 
ness of  heart  or  weakness  of  head.  His  person 
is  athletic,  upward  of  six  feet  high,  lithe,  agile, 
thin-fianked  and  broad-shouldered,  with  muscu- 
lar limbs,  well-turned  wrists,  and  neat  ankles, 
“but  a distinctly  cucumber-shaped  shin.”  His 
skull  is  rounded  and  well  set  on ; the  organs  of 
locality  stand  prominently  out;  a slight  bald- 
ness appears  upon  the  poll,  and  the  regions  of 
“ cautiousness”  are  covered  by  two  coekade-like 
tufts  of  hair,  mostly  worn  in  Dahomey  to  sus- 
pend coral,  popo-beads,  and  brass  or  silver  orna- 
ments from.  His  hair,  generally  close-shaven,  is 
of  the  pepper-corn  variety ; his  beard  thin,  eye- 
brows scant,  and  mustaches  few.  The  smile 
is  pleasant,  though  a heavy  jaw  makes  the  face 
“jowly.”  His  finger-nails  are  as  long  as  a Chi- 
nese mandarin’s.  His  *cyes  are  rod,  bleared, 
and  inflamed ; his  teeth  white  and  sound ; the 
lips  sub-tumid ; and  the  nose,  that  most  telling 
organ  of  character,  is  “ distinctly  retroussd , look- 
ing as  if  ail  the  lines  had  been  turned  the  wrong 
way.”  He  is  marked  with  thie  small-pox,  and 
also  bears  certain  tattooed  lines  in  the  face.  In 
complexion  he  is  reddish-brown,  several  shades 
lighter  than  the  lightest  to  be  seen  at  his  court. 

Gelele  wore  on  this  occasion  a short  cylin- 
drical straw-hat,  with  a purple  ribbon.  A hu- 
man tooth  also  ornamented  the  hat,  and  a single 
bead  was  hung  about  his  neck.  On  his  arms 
were  six  iron  bracelets,  intended  to  enable  the 
arm  to  fend  off  a sabre-cut  at  the  head.  He 
wore  short  drawers  of  purple  flowered  silk,  and 
a body-cloth  of  fine  white  stuff.  He  was  smok- 
ing a pipe,  and  the  throne  was  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  unarmed  women.  These  were  the 
King’s  wives ; the  Amazons  kept  guard  beyond. 
The  women  were  engaged  in  waiting  assiduous- 
ly upon  their  lord  and  master.  If  he  wished  to 
spit,  they  held  out  a plated  spittoon ; if  he  per- 
spired, they  cooled,  and  fanned,  and  wiped  the 
royal  brow;  if  he  sneezed,  they  all  devoutly 
blessed  themselves  and  him. 

Gelele  came  down  from  his  throne  and  shook 
hands  with  Burton  in  the  English  way.  Bum 
and  wines  were  next  produced.  Conversation 
was  begun  in  the  most  roundabout  way,  for  red- 
tape  is  honored  also  in  Dahomey.  No  one,  not 
even  an  embassador,  must  speak  directly  with 
the  King.  Ho  communicates  with  the  Cham- 
berlain, who  speaks  to  the  interpreter,  who  trans- 
lates to  the  person  having  audience;  and  the 
reply  passes  to  the  monarch  through  the  same 
channels.  The  health  of  the  King  and  of  Cap- 
tain Burton  was  drunk  in  three  different  kinds 
of  liquor ; the  King  turning  his  face  from  the 
company,  and  having  his  head  concealed  by  a 
muslin  curtain  while  he  imbibed.  While  this 
was  done  the  women  cowered  on  the  ground 


| with  averted  faces,  bawling  out  “Po-o-o!” — 
* 4 Take  it  easy !” — and  a salute  was  fired.  They 
do  not  bun*  powder,  however,  every  time  the 
King  opens  a new  bottle  of  rum. 

And  then  the  audience  was  over,  and  the 
Embassador  retired,  with  leave  to  inspect  every 
thing  in  the  palace  inclosure.  He  found  the 
women  soldiers  ranged  in  an  inner  circle,  the 
armed  men  without;  and  a battalion  of  young 
girls,  lately  formed,  were  the  King’s  especial 
body-guard.  These  girls  wore  armless  vests,  a 
kind  of  petticoat  of  bright  colors,  a cartridge-box 
and  belt  of  black  leather  containing  powder  re- 
ceptacles like  match-boxes,  a bullet-bag,  and  a 
musket  of  English  make,  in  very  tolerable  order 
and  effective. 

Among  the  ornaments,  or  trophies,  of  the 
palace  displayed  in  the  inner  court  were  three 
prepared  skulls  neatly  mounted,  and  one  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  serve  for  a drinking-cup.  One  of 
these  heads  had  been  the  property  of  one  Akia’on, 
an  unlucky  braggart  of  a chief,  who,  whenGezo, 
Gelele’s  father,  died,  was  so  imprudent  as  to 
send  a message  to  Abomey  that  all  men  were 
now  truly  joyful,  for  that  the  sea  had  dried  up, 
and  the  world  had  now  seen  the  bottom  of  Da- 
homey. To  which  Gelele’s  reply  was  an  attack 
in  which  the  boaster  was  killed.  His  head, 
when  properly  cleaned  and  silver-mounted,  was, 
with  grim  humor,  placed  in  a miniature  ship,  to 
signify  that  there  is  still  water  enough  to  float 
it  in  Dahomey. 

And  here  it  is  time  to  say  something  farther 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  this  black  king- 
dom. The  King  is  supreme  lord  over  the  lives 
and  property  of  all  his  subjects.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  rank  between  the  monarch  and  the 
slave;  all  are  his;  and  it  is  even  a crime  to 
wound  one  of  the  King’s  subjects — not  against 
the  laws,  or  against  the  person  injured,  but 
against  the  King’s  majesty,  which  is  hurt  in  its 
property.  In  the  royal  presence  all  alike  lie 
prostrate,  or,  to  rest  themselves,  stand  up  on 
all-fours.  The  King  is  spoken  of  as  “The 
Spirit.”  When  he  calls,  the  messenger  cries, 
“ The  Spirit  wants  you ;”  when  he  has  spoken, 
all  present  exclaim,  “The  Spirit  speaks  true.” 
Nevertheless  obedience  is  not  the  rule.  The 
servants  say,  “ Yes,  yes,”  but  do  as  they  please ; 
and  the  nobles,  humble  as  they  are  in  the  King’s 
presence,  are  a formidable  power,  whom  he  must 
conciliate. 

The  Amazons  take  precedence  of  the  male 
soldiers.  Yet  Burton  remarks,  despite  this  un- 
wonted honor  to  their  sex,  these  warriors  insist 
upon  calling  themselves  men  ; and  here,  as  else- 
where in  lands  where  Amazons  are  unknown,  it 
is  an  insult  to  call  a soldier  a woman.  In  Da- 
homey the  whole  people  are  soldiers.  Here  alone 
the  sovereign  has  succeeded  in  drawing  to  his 
array  nearly  every  person  strong  enough  to  carry 
a musket.  The  Amazons  are,  or  are  supposed 
to  be,  vestals ; by  a fiction  they  are  called  the 
King’s  wives ; and  it  is  a capital  crime  to  court 
them,  as  well  as  for  one  of  them  to  suffer  her- 
1 self  to  be  courted.  The  army,  both  male  and 
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female,  is  divided  into  the  right  and  left  wings, 
so  called  from  their  position  abont  the  throne. 
The  women  have  officers  of  the  sa&e  grade  as 
their  male  fellow-soldiers.  In  battle  they  are 
known  to  be  the  most  valorous  and  desperate, 
especially  in  attacking  a fortified  position.  The 
commander-in-chief  of  the  male  soldiers  is  also 
the  royal  executioner,  whose  duty  it  is  not  only 
to  lead  in  battle,  but  to  cut  off  heads  in  Abomey 
on  sacrificial  and  other  occasions.  But  all  Da- 
homeyan  officials  are  in  pairs ; and  the  lningan 
or  captain-general  has  a double,  as  has  also  the 
she-mingan. 

At  the  Dahomey  an  court  every  man  must  have 
at  least  one  mother.  It  need  not  be  his  own. 
Here  men  adopt  a mother  as  in  other  countries 
women  may  adopt  a son;  and  it  is  not  even 
necessary  that  this  red-tape  mother  should  be 
older  than  her  son  by  adoption.  She  may  be  a 
score  of  years  younger.  The  King’s  actual,  real, 
true  mother  is  yet  alive ; when  she  dies  Gelele 
will  select  one  in  her  place.  Many  high  officers 
of  aristocratic  tastes  have  two  such  mothers,  one 
for  the  last  reign  and  another  for  the  present. 
Visitors  to  the  capital  communicate  with  the 
44  mothers”  of  their  several  nations,  and  Captain 
Burton  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  44  English 
mother.”  In  order  to  obtain  a regular  supply 
of  water  he  was  forced  to  engage  four  44  water- 
mothers” — women  who  peddle  water  about  the 
streets. 

Burton  reduces  some  of  the  exaggerated  trav- 
elers’ tales  regarding  the  number  and  power  of 
the  Dahomeyan  army.  The  Amazons  do  not 
number  more  than  2500,  of  whom  but  1700  are 
fully  armed.  These  creatures  are  ugly,  many 
of  them  old  and  ill-tempered.  They  are  cer- 
tainly brave,  and  in  battle  fiercely  strive  to  do 
more  valorously  than  the  men.  The  corps  is 
reinforced  from  the  daughters  of  the  land.  Be- 
fore a girl  can  marry  she  is  shown  to  the  King ; 
if  he  likes  her  looks  she  is  enlisted  as  a soldier, 
and  that  is  an  end  of  the  proposed  match.  They 
are  in  size  larger  than  the  men,  more  able  to 
endure  fatigue,  Burton  thinks,  more  muscular, 
and  in  every  way  fit  food  for  powder.  They  are 
called  the  King’s  wives;  but  they  are,  wc  are 
told,  often  unfaithful  to  their  compelled  vows. 
When  our  traveler  left  Kana  the  King  remained 
to  adjudicate  upon  150  cases  of  pregnancy  in  his 
corps  of  Amazons.  It  would  seem  that  disci- 
pline had  been  somewhat  lax  of  late. 

He  arrived,  at  last,  at  Agbome,  the  capital. 
It  is,  like  other  towns  in  this  savage  land,  a rude 
and  filthy  collection  of  huts,  44  shanties,”  and 
houses.  Life  is  not  more  comfortable  there  than 
at  other  points  in  Gclele’s  dominions;  the  water 
is  not  more  abundant,  nor  the  rum  better,  the 
people  cleaner,  or  life  more  secure.  In  truth 
Dahomey  is  altogether  a dirty,  petty,  murderous, 
half-starved,  and  benighted  kingdom,  neither 
useful  nor  ornamental,  with  an  assassin  for  ruler, 
and  a few  thousands  of  slavish  and  blood-thirsty 
wretches  for  a nation. 

On  arriving  at  Agbome  Burton  witnessed,  in 
part,  the  celebrated  44  Customs,”  the  annual  rites 


of  murder ; and  he  tells  us  that  even  these  are 
both  less  horrible  in  manner  and  less  grand  in 
detail  than  we  had  been  led  to  suppose  by  pre- 
vious travelers.  They  are  of  two  kinds — the 
“Grand Customs”  which  take  place  only  after 
the  death  of  a king,  on  which  occasions  per- 
haps one  thousand  people  are  killed;  and  the 
“Yearly  Customs,”  when  not  above  five  hun- 
dred men  suffer  death.  The  yearly  customs  are 
of  two  kinds — the  So-Sin,  which  Burton  wit- 
nessed, and  which  are  held  at  the  capital ; and 
the  O-Sin  Customs,  which  are  celebrated  in 
the  forest.  But  all  are  much  alike,  and  the 
principal  features  of  all  three  are  drinking,  dan- 
cing, the  distribution  of  cowries,  and  murder. 
The  troops  are  paraded  and  addressed  ; the  King 
administers  justice  after  his  fashion  ; there  are 
speeches  in  which  the  nation  is  urged  to  march 
against  its  hereditary  enemy,  the  Abbeokutans  ; 
the  ceremony  lasts  five  days  and  nights ; and  the 
executions  even  do  not  suffice  to  rescue  it  from 
the  last  degree  of  dullness — for  the  victims,  so 
far  from  being  distressed,  actually  appear  to  en- 
joy the  prospect  of  having  their  heads  cut  off — 
being  perhaps  glad  to  be  relieved,  on  any  terms, 
of  the  miseries  of  life  at  Agbome.  Burton,  who 
was  instructed  not  to  witness  the  executions, 
nevertheless  saw  the  wretches  set  apart  for  death. 
Forty  of  them  were  ranged  on  large  stools,  bound 
to  posts,  the  legs,  ankles,  and  wrists  being  se- 
curely fastened.  They  wore  a peculiar  dress, 
and  amused  themselves  by  remarks  upon  the 
British  Embassador,  the  music,  and  the  people 
passing.  Indeed  they  seemed  to  regard  them- 
selves rather  as  spectators  than  as  actors  or  suf- 
ferers. 

Burton  saw  also  some  of  these  men  after  they 
had  been  killed ; and  in  the  engraving  on  the 
next  page  he  has  depicted  these  royal  victims, 
alive  and  dead.  Heads  lying  in  the  road  ns  he 
walked  out  in  the  morning  were  not  infrequent. 
So-Sin  means  literally  horse-tie;  and  the  name 
comes  from  a peculiar  license  during  the  five 
days  the  44  Custom”  lasts,  when  all  horses  may 
be  taken  from  their  owners  and  tied  up,  to  be 
redeemed  only  with  baps  of  cowries — the  cir- 
culating medium  of  the  country. 

Why  all  this  slaughter,  does  the  reader  ask? 
It  is  after  all  only  a matter  of  convenience  to 
the  King  and  the  royal  family.  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  not  be  fit  for  a ruler  of  Dahomey 
to  appear  in  the  other  world  unattended ; there- 
fore a thousand  or  two  of  his  subjects  and  cap- 
tives must  be  slain  when  he  dies,  to  accompany 
him  to  Hades.  But  when  he  gets  to  his  last 
destination  it  is  shrewdly  believed  in  Dahomey 
that  his  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
does  not  cease.  He  is  anxious  for  news,  and  as 
there  are  no  spiritual  gazettes  in  Africa,  this  in- 
telligence can  only  reach  him  by  couriers,  who 
are  dispatched — in  a double  sense— -once  a year, 
and  oftener  if  important  occasions  arise,  such  ns 
the  visit  of  a British  embassador,  or  an  attack 
on  Abbeokuta.  This,  according  to  Burton,  is 
the  true  theory  of  the  Dahomeyan  44  Customs” — 
it  is  a kind  of  spiritual  post-office  system  ; the 
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to  he  a most  nn inviting  region,  which  neither 
nature  nor  art  has  made  fit  for  human  residence. 
Finally,  if,  after  this  Account  of  Dahomey, 


difficulty  appears  to  be  that  there  in  no  return 
mail. 

Altogether,  Dahomey  is  a preposterous  hum- 
bug. The  nation  is  growing  weaker  every  year 
by  reason  of  the  tyranny  of  the  ruler,  who  claims 


the  pleasure  of  a journey  from  Whvdah  to  Ag- 
all  the  young  woman,  and  suffers  neither  trade  home  and  back,  with  two  months’  sojourn  at  the 
nor  agriculture  to  go  on  uninterrupted.  The  Capital/  for  the  moderate  cost  of  about  eleven 
King  is  n mere  useless  and  brutal  savage,  pro-  hundred  dollars  ; and  that  the  Reverend  Fetor 
tentious,  dirty,  pour,  and  blood-thirsty.  The  Dcrnasko,  missionary  at  Whydah,  will  be  hap- 
famous  Amazons  are  neither  good-looking,  vir*  py  to  accompany  him,  hire  his  servants,  and 
tnouft,  well-disciplined,  nor  nearly  so  numerous  , provide  for  his  other  necessaries,  rendering  a 
as  had  been  reported  ; and  the  kingdom  appears  I correct  account  of  his  expenses. 
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IN  THE  AUTUMN  TWILIGHT. 

EATH  the  blue  billows  sinks 
The  grand  red  orb  of  day. 

A white  sail  showeth  clear  in  the  haze, 

Far,  far  away. 

A magnificent  sunset  sheds 
Its  beauty  upon  the  sea; 

The  day-dreams  of  earlier  youth  come  back — 
Come  back  to  me  l 

Set  hath  the  glorious  sphere, 

And  the  silver  horns  slow  rise 
Of  the  moon,  while  softening  into  blue 

The  sun-glow  dies. 

But  the  spirit  of  Dawn  shall  streak 
A golden  thread  in  the  gray, 

Through  the  hanging  masses  of  rose-colored  cloud 
Veiling  her  way. 

And  the  heavy  curtains  of  black 
Fall  off  from  the  temple  of  Heaven, 

In  its  majesty  mocking  the  finite  sight, 

To  Earth's  sons  given. 

Is  it  thus  that  the  unchained  soul — 

The  conqueror  in  the  fight — 

With  its  weaklier  casket  of  passionless  clay, 
Soareth  to  light? 

Light ! The  light  of  unlimited  worlds ; 

True  light  of  an  endless  day ; 

Of  that  day  which  never  knoweth  a night — 

Far,  far  away! 


THE  SPARCOTES.  ' 

i. 

WHEN  I was  pursuing  my  studies  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  many  years  ago, 
I used  sometimes  to  be  invited  to  dine  in  Bos- 
ton with  the  Sparcote  family. 

The  Sparcote  family  inhabited  an  old  brick 
house,  which  at  present  (for  I have  not  known 
Boston  for  twenty  years)  must  be  pretty  far 
down  town,  though  then  rather  central.  It  was 
a tolerably  large,  old-fashioned  mansion,  but  very 
slenderly  furnished,  and  the  general  style  of 
things  indicated  a strict  and  methodical  econo- 
my in  the  menage . The  truth  is,  however,  that 
the  family  was  by  no  means  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, for  it  was  said  that  old  Deacon 
Sparcote,  the  head  of  the  household,  drove  a 
very  thriving  business  during  the  week,  assisted 
by  his  only  son,  a young  man  of  about  twenty- 
five.  The  family  being  distantly  related  to  me 
on  Mrs.  Sparcote's  side,  my  father,  who  resided 
in  New  York,  had  strictly  enjoined  upon  me  the 
propriety  of  visiting  these  good  folks,  as  he  con- 
sidered it  his  son's  duty  to  know  and  cultivate 
all  his  New  England  relations,  who  were  by  no 
means  few.  The  Deacon  and  his  wife  were 
thorough  Bostonians,  of  the  old-fashioned  sort. 
Their  fathers  and  grandfathers  before  them  had 
been  Bostonians,  and  the  Deacon  himself  had 
a hereditary  veneration  for  the  New  England 
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Athens  and  its  traditions,  amounting  almost  to 
idolatry.  And  his  way  of  proving  this  venera- 
tion was  by  making  himself  one  of  the  most  me- 
chanical of  fixtures  in  it.  He  never  went  out- 
side the  city  even  for  a day.  A journey  would 
have  been  a sort  of  dislocation  of  his  entire  status , 
and  his  methodical  habits  would  have  received 
snch  a jar  from  any  such  abnormal  proceeding 
that  he  would  not  have  recovered  from  it  for  a 
week. 

Well,  I used  sometimes,  obeying  the  code  of 
social  ethics,  to  accept  the  friendly  invitations  of 
the  Sparcotes  to  dinner.  I remember  I was  in- 
vited one  cold  day  in  the  winter  of  1838.  The 
dinner  took  place  at  two  precisely  by  the  old 
South  clock.  The  family  consisted  of  the  Dea- 
con, Mrs.  Sparcote,  Mr.  Junius  Sparcote,  and 
the  three  Misses  Sparcote.  The  family  kept  np 
the  queer  old  Puritan  custom  of  eating  the  des- 
sert first,  and  the  meat  and  vegetables  last.  Grace 
was  said,  And  we  sat  down  to  roast  beef,  pota- 
toes, and  Indian  pudding.  After  the  pudding, 
it  was  a solemn  sight  to  see  the  Deacon  carve 
and  serve  the  meat.  He  was  a small,  old,  bald- 
headed  gentleman,  with  a tolerably  large  nose, 
doll  bluish  eyes,  and  features  somewhat  out  of 
drawing;  which  latter  peculiarity  was  mildly  re- 
peated in  the  physiognomy  of  his  son  Junius. 
Junius,  however,  had  his  mother's  bright  black 
eyes,  and  a certain  cheerful  birdy  expression, 
which  made  yon  less  sensible  to  the  absence  of 
artistic  arrangement  in  the  rest  of  his  features. 
The  three  daughters  were  vague  feminine  re- 
semblances to  their  sire. 

I can  see  the  old  gentleman  now,  as  he  rose, 
dressed  in  a baggy,  black  dress-coat,  of  not  the 
newest  make,  and  a loose,  white  neckcloth, 
above  which  protruded  a large  shirt-collar,  and 
proceeded  to  sharpen  the  carving-knife  and  cat 
up  the  smoking  beef.  First  he  carefully  turned 
back  his  long  coat-cuffo,  and  then  slowly  carved 
the  whole  of  the  meat,  before  helping  any  body. 
This  occupied  about  twenty  minutes,  amidst  pro- 
found silence  and  expectation.  The  carving 
being  ended,  he  proceeded  to  help  himself,  and 
then  passed  the  dish  round  to  his  wife,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  help  the  others.  While  the  guest 
and  family  were  being  served,  the  Deacon,  still 
standing,  usually  took  from  his  coat-pocket  a 
huge  blue  cotton  handkerchief,  and  solemnly 
blew  his  large  nose.  And  sometimes  he  turned 
ronnd  to  the  fire-place,  into  which,  after  indulg- 
i ing  a while  in  the  princely  and  old-fashioned 
; sport  of  hawking,  he  solemnly  expectorated, 
j By  the  time  he  had  finished  these  operations, 

| the  beef  and  potatoes  had  been  dispensed  by 
Mrs.  Sparcote,  and  conversation  had  commenced. 

! There  was  no  wine  nor  ale,  nor  any  drink  bnt 
pure  cold  water.  The  conversation  was  in  drib- 
lets, its  tone  neither  gay  nor  sad,  but  serious  and 
| dull.  The  topics  were  the  weather,  the  east 
| winds,  the  Thursday  Lecture,  the  distinguished 
i preachers  of  tho  day,  genealogies,  relationships. 

| engagements,  marriages,  and  deaths.  Mr.  Ju- 
1 nius  occasionally  attempted  a bird-like  chirp 
I in  the  way  of  jocose  remark,  with  a timorous 
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twinkle  in  Jiis  round  black  eyes ; but  there  was 
little  response  or  sympathy  from  the  rest  of 
the  family.  They  were  dull,  dreary,  and  un- 
profitable seasons  of  feeding,  these  dinners  at 
the  Sparcotes’.  The  Deacon 44  returned  thanks,” 
the  family  rose  and  proceeded  to  the  parlor,  to 
shiver  around  a dull  fire.  The  Deacon  again 
blew  his  nose,  put  on  his  over-coat,  and,  followed 
by  Mr.  Junius,  proceeded  to  his  store.  I was 
left  alone  in  charge  of  the  ladies. 

The  parlor  where  we  sat  to  digest  our  dinner 
was  rather  dreary.  We  sat  around  a sulky  fire, 
trying  to  coax  a little  warmth  into  our  hands 
and  feet,  qver  two  or  three  small  round  sappy 
sticks  of  wood,  which  were  spitting  at  the  ends, 
and  trying  hard  to  get  up  a blaze.  Nor  was  the 
rest  of  the  room  more  inviting.  It  was  a large 
room,  containing  a few  pieces  of  dark,  old-fash- 
ioned furniture  of  the  plainest  pattern  ; scanty 
faded  curtains  and  carpet ; a centre-table,  with  a 
few  moral  and  unexceptionable  books ; and  some 
thumbed  magazines  a year  or  two  old ; no  vases, 
no  brackets,  no  busts  or  images ; no  piano,  no 
pictures.  The  cold  light  of  the  snow  outside 
coming  through  the  high  parlor  windows,  was 
repeated  on  the  blank  walls  and  whitish  panels. 
The  three  Misses  Sparcote  took  up  their  sewing 
or  knitting,  and  the  old  lady  sat  looking  into 
the  fire.  She  seemed  to  be  absent-minded  and 
not  particularly  cheerful.  Her  thoughts,  I soon 
found,  were  going  back  to  other  days — the  days 
when  she  was  younger,  handsomer,  and  gayer 
than  at  present.  The  conversation  was  not  ani- 
mated. We  had  the  weather  again  ; then  ques- 
tions innumerable  from  the  Misses  Sparcote 
about  myself,  but  which  I could  not  avoid  an- 
swering more  or  less  fully.  It  is  remarkable 
how  inquisitive  some  spinster  ladies,  of  a certain 
or  uncertain  age,  are  about  the  affairs  of  a young 
man  with  whom  they  insist  on  emphasizing  the 
relationship,  however  distant  this  may  be,  and 
whom  they  take  such  a tender  pleasure  in  cousin- 
ing.  They  would  call  me  cousin.  But  some- 
how I never  could  bring  my  lips  to  exehange 
the  word.  I shrank  from  their  showers  of  in- 
terrogation. I should  have  preferred  being 
treated  more  as  a stranger.  I wanted  to  be  let 
alone  a little.  Mrs.  Sparcote  said  little,  but  sat, 
as  I said,  looking  into  the  sulky  fire.  But  I 
soon  discovered  that  she  was  thinking  of  me, 
just  as  the  daughters  were.  She  had  a reason 
for  it,  too,  which  her  daughters  had  not. 

I had  heard  vaguely  that,  when  a young  wo- 
man, she  had  had  tender  feelings  toward  an  uncle 
of  mine,  which,  I was  somehow  led  to  infer,  were 
not  returned  on  his  part  farther  than  that  of  calm 
friendship.  What  passed  I had  not  then  heard 
definitely.  It  was  certain  that  she  married  some  » 
years  later  the  present  Mr.  Jeremiah  Sparcote, 
then  an  active  shrewd  shop-keeper  in  Cornhill. 
Their  married  life  had  been  sufficiently  monot- 
onous and  prosaic.  There  had  been  little  sym- 
pathy between  them,  and  yet  they  had  somehow 
grown  to  have  the  same  ways,  thoughts,  and 
habits,  as  is  most  generally  the  case  with  old 
married  people,  no  matter  how  unlike  when 


they  were  young.  But  from  out  the  dry  pages 
of  this  prosaic  life  a picture  of  earlier  romance 
was  ere  long  to  be  discovered,  and  for  all  we 
know,  that  very  day  it  may  have  been  bedewed 
with  tears,  seen  and  known  by  no  living  soul. 
Oh,  how  many  such  a chapter  of  romance  lies 
hidden  and  unsuspected  in  the  lives  of  women, 
which,  if  hinted  at  to  the  world,  would  be  re- 
ceived with  a mocking  laugh  or  an  incredulous 
smile ! 

Mrs.  Sparcote  sat  dreamily  looking  into  the 
sulky  fire,  with  a sigh  now  and  then,  and  a 
glance  at  me.  At  last  she  said,'  in  a low  voice, 

“Cousin  Guy,  how  much  you  resemble  your 
dear  Uncle  Joseph !” 

Now,  to  confess  the  truth,  I had  never  thought 
of  this,  and  this  statement  on  Mrs.  Sparcote’s 
part  struck  me  rather  oddly.  Though  I think  I 
had  no  undue  personal  vanity,  and  though  I en- 
tertained a certain  respect  for  my  Uncle  Joseph 
(whom,  by-the-way,  I had  never  seen  more  than 
jtwo  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  my  life),  yet 
it  was  difficult  for  me  to  bring  my  daguerreotype 
and  his  to  the  same  stereoscopic  focus  in  my 
mind’s  eye.  What  I I resemble  Uncle  Jo? 
What!  that  dried-up  little  old  gentleman,  tooth- 
less and  wiggy,  baggy-eyed  and  spectacled,  with 
his  bent  back  and  his  husky  voice!  I could 
hardly  restrain  a smile.  Can  it  be,  I thought, 
that  I ever  resembled  him?  I forgot  that  it 
was  the  Joseph  Somers  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  she  was  thinking.  But  I only  said,  4 4 Do 
you  think  I look  like  Uncle  Jo?  But  then  it  is 
many  years  since  you  have  seen  him,  is  it  not?” 

440h  yes,  many,  many  years.  But,  Cousin 
Guy,  your  uncle  was  a handsome  man  when  I 
knew  him.  Every  body  said  he  was  a handsome 
man.  We  don’t  often  see  such  nowadays.” 

I almost  involuntarily  stole  a glance  into  the 
mirror  to  see  if  my  features  had  changed  in  any 
way.  I satisfied  myself  that  I was  the  same. 
Only  the  cold  white  snow  light  of  that  winter 
afternoon  made  chalk  of  my  complexion.  But 
I was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  compliment 
that  I resembled  my  unde  as  he  was  when 
young — for  he  was  then  a handsome  man.  Still 
it  was  difficult  to  imagine  him  young,  spruce, 
and  an  Adonis. 

I was  too  young  a man — a college  student 
merely,  and  withal  somewhat  diffident — and  the 
relations  between  the  Sparcotes  and  myself  were 
not  sufficiently  sympathetic  to  allow  of  my  put- 
ting forward  any  remarks  or  questions  to  Mrs. 
S.  which  could  lead  to  any  revelations  on  her 
part  as  to  her  acquaintance  with  my  uncle  in 
early  life.  Nor,  I am  now  ashamed  to  say,  was 
I enough  interested  in  the  nfiair  to  care  much 
about  having  any  chapter  of  romanee — if  any 
there  were — revealed  to  me  out  of  her  younger 
days.  I knew  enough  to  see  that  she  might 
have  been  in  her  youth  very  good  looking,  if 
not  handsome.  Her  dark  eyes  still  flashed  oc- 
casionally with  something  of  the  soft  fire  they 
might  once  have  had.  I could  see  that  much 
when  at  dinner  her  glance  upbraided  Mr.  Jere- 
miah Sparcote’s  slow  methodical  and  mechanical 
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cutting  up  of  the  roast  beef,  and  utter  ignoring 
of  the  appetites  of  the  family  and  Of  their  guest ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  deliberate  blowing  of  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Sparcote’s  nasal  trumpet,  and  his  old- 
fashioned  ways  of  clearing  his  throat,  which  evi- 
dently disturbed  her  nerves  not  a little.  And 
I may  here  notice,  as  a proof  of  Mr.  Junius  Spar- 
cote’s sensitiveness  and  tact,  that  it  was  during 
these  solemn  operations  on  the  part  of  the  diac- 
onal  head  of  the  family,  that  the  son  attempted 
sometimes  to  cover  the  paternal  eccentricities  by 
his  chirping  attempts  at  jocosity  on  some  subject 
quite  foreign  to  carving-knives  and  noses.  The 
young  man’s  face  seemed  then  less  out  of  draw- 
ing ; the  round,  black,  birdy  eyes  sparkled  al- 
most handsomely,  and  the  whole  brow  and  feat- 
ures beamed  with  a benevolence  truly  Pick* 
wickian. 

But  I digress  from  Mrs.  Sparcote.  I was 
saying  that  she  had  the  remains  of  some  beauty; 
and  had  the  atmosphere  of  the  old  Sparcote 
house  and  family  been  more  genial,  I might 
have  taken  some  pains  to  hunt  up  the  chapter 
of  romance  alluded  to.  It  came  to  my  knowl- 
edge some  few  years  later,  but  without  any  in- 
strumentality of  mine ; as  you  shall  hear. 

IL 

The  Deacon  died  a few  years  ago,  worth,  they 
&ay,  a million.  He  had  driven  close  and  hard 
bargains.  He  had  invested  safely,  he  had 
hoarded  closely,  and  turned  a penny  occasion- 
ally by  money  lending.  Manifold  are  the  ways 
and  means  of  a man  born  to  make  his  fortune, 
and  whose  life  is  one  unswerving  purpose  and 
aim  toward  money-getting. 

During  his  whoie  life  he  was  a constant  at- 
tendant at  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cymball's  church, 
where  he  held  a conspicuous  pew,  and  where  he 
fulfilled  for  many  years  the  diaconal  functions, 
whatever  those  may  be. 

Here  he  listened  many  years  with  compla- 
cency to  sermons  which  set  up  dead  mummies 
and  battered  them  down  os  if  they  were  alive ; 
condemning  in  the  severest  terms  the  Jews  and 
heathen  of  old  times  for  their  sins  and  unbelief, 
and  winding  up  with  very  vague  applications  of 
texts  to  the  present  time.  And  Mr.  Sparcote 
often  remarked,  as  he  blew  his  nose  at  the  end 
of  the  service,  while  the  gay  “voluntary”  was 
disporting  itself  on  the  organ,  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cymball  always  showed  the  most  praiseworthy 
good  taste  and  moderation,  to  say  nothing  of 
sound  doctrine,  in  keeping  to  Scripture  ground, 
avoiding  dangerous  applications  of  his  text  to 
the  things  and  the  people  of  to-day,  and  care- 
fully steering  clear  of  delicate  political  and  social 
questions.  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  he  used 
to  say,  have  their  sphere  allotted  to  them.  Their 
duty  is  to  expound  the  sacred  writings,  and  not 
to  meddle  with  matters  which  belong  not  to  the 
province  of  the  pulpit.  Theologically,  socially, 
and  politically,  the  statu  quo  was  what  the 
preacher  was  bound  to  maintain.  The  Deacon 
had  a dread  of  “ new  views”  and  of  heresy  in  all 
forms.  Not  that  he  could  define  what  heresy 


was,  or  was  not.  He  would  sometimes  listen  to 
a sermon  and,  simple  man  that  he  was,  never 
dream  that  it  was  npfc  all  sound  as  a nut,  till 
some  keen  wiseacre  assured  him  it  was  “ trans- 
cendentalism” thinly  disguised.  Again  he  would 
be  shocked  at  certain  free  or  undignified  expres- 
sions in  the  discourse  of  some  clerical  brother, 
strongly  suspecting  Fourierism,  Rationalism,  or 
Abolitionism,  till  instructed  by  some  learned 
authority  that  it  was  all  right  and  sound.  He 
was  not  exactly  a Light  of  the  Church,  and  but 
an  indifferent  pair  of  snuffers  when  the  light  did 
not  bum  from  good  orthodox  spermaceti ; and 
it  puzzled  him  often  to  distinguish  ecclesiastical 
stearine  from  ecclesiastical  candle-grease.  But 
I believe  he  was,  on  the  whole,  a pattern  Deacon. 
The  world  may  have  been  too  much  with  him 
during  six  days  of  the  week,  “ getting”  if  not 
“ spending,”  but  he  was  punctual  and  regular 
on  Sundays  at  his  post.  And  when  he  died, 
the  Doctor’s  colleague,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brass, 
preached  a very  appropriate  and  commendatory 
funeral  sermon. 

His  widow,  whose  health  had  for  some  years 
been  delicate,  did  not  long  survive  him.  But  I 
anticipate  my  story. 

HI. 

I had  left  Cambridge,  and  had  gone  to  settle 
in  a small  town  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where 
I had  become  a junior  editor  in  a weekly  literary 
paper— a journal  unknown  to  fame,  and  which 
stumped  along  on  two  crippled  legs — dull  con- 
tributors and  dishonest  subscribers. 

One  warm  afternoon  in  July  I was  sitting  in 
my  little  close  editor's  room,  up  five  pair  of 
stairs,  writing  and  correcting  proofs,  when  a 
considerably  sized  package  was  placed  in  my 
hands,  accompanied  by  a letter  from  Miss  Susan 
Blodgett. 

But  I must  first  tell  who  Miss  Susan  Blodgett 
was.  Miss  Snsan  Blodgett  was  neither  yoang, 
nor  handsome,  nor  rich.  Therefore,  young  read- 
er, don’t  imagine  this  to  be  a love-letter.  Miss 
Snsan  was  an  old  maiden  lady,  a friend  of  my 
mother’s,  and  one  of  the  plainest  bnt  best  creat- 
ures that  ever  lived.  She  had  told  me  about 
the  Sparcotes,  not  long  after  I had  made  their 
acquaintance.  She  had  known  Mrs.  S.  when 
they  were  both  young  ladies  in  their  teens. 
“Martha  Bingham,”  she  said,  ope  day,  “is  not 
what  she  was  when  she  and  I were  girls.  She 
changed  considerably  after  she  married  Jeremiah 
Sparcote — or  rather,  I might  say,  she  changed 
afore  she  married  him.  He  never  was  much — 
a little  insignificant  shop-keeper,  sold  tape  and 
buttons,  and  wam’t  particularly  smart  other 
ways,  except  at  making  bargains.  He  knew 
how  to  make  money  and  save  it.  Jeremiah 
never  spent  much  money  on  his  house  and  fam- 
ily, I can  tell  you.  They  lived  very  plain  and 
frugal,  though  Jeremiah  he  was  makin*  money 
hand  over  hand,  and  hedn't  ought  to  have  kept 
his  wife  so  poor.  Jeremiah,  you  see,  he  didn’t 
care  for  little  nice  things,  and  kind  o’  despised 
any  thing  like  luxuries.  Gracious  me!  I can 
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remember  how  Martha  used  to  have  to  argue  at 
him  to  get  a new  dress  or  a bunnet.  But  Mar- 
tha, she  had  been  used  to^i  different  sort  of  life 
rather.  Her  father  and  mother  wam’t  rich,  but 
vthey  used  to  indulge  her  and  give  her  all  sorts 
of  things  she  fancied.  What  a pity  they  didn’t 
give  her  her  heart’s  own  fancy ! I mean,  she’d 
ought  to  have  married  your  uncle,  Joseph  Somers. 
But  they  all  set  themselves  against  that  match — 
her  father  and  mother  and  all  her  relations — and 
she,  poor  girl,  hadn’t  any  peace  till  she  broke 
off  the  engagement.  I can  tell  you  it  cut  her 
up  terribly.  But  some  years  after  she  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  many  Jeremiah.” 

“But  Aunt  Susan”  (I  always  called  her  aunt 
though  she  was  not  related  to  me),  “ why  was 
the  engagement  broken  off?” 

“Oh,  you  see,  your  uncle  he  hadn’t  any 
money,  and  no  business,  and  kind  o’  followed 
this  thing  and  that  thing ; tried  painting  in  oils 
and  sculptur,  and  dabbled  in  music,  and  wrote 
for  the  papere,  and  wam’t  fixed  at  any  thing  in 
particular ; and  so  as  Martha  was  poor,  and  he 
was  poor,  they  made  her  break  off  the  match. 
Your  uncle  went  off,  the  Lord  knows  where, 
and  by-and-by  he  married  your  Aunt  Polly — 
she  was  a Dalton  of  Neponset,  and  a nice  little 
woman  she  was.  She  had  some  money,  so  your 
Uncle  Joseph  was  made  comfortable,  and  they 
v went  off  to  Europe,  and  there  she  died,  poor 
thing!  and  your  uncle  came  home  very  much 
changed.  Oh  dear  me!  How  we  all  must 
change ! Young  folks  are  young  folks,  and  old 
folks  are  old  folks.  But  now  you  must  excuse 
me,  Cousin  Guy,  for  I must  see  after  my  mar- 
malades and  pumpkin  pies.  You  will  dine  with 
us  to-morrow  ?” 

This  conversation  took  place  some  time  before 
I left  Boston  for  New  York.  I had  begun  to 
take  an  interest  in  this  chapter  of  romance  in 
Mrs.  Sparcote’s  early  life,  and  had  frequently  I 
questioned  Aunt  Susan  about  it,  but  never  heard 
much  more  on  the  subject  than  the  brief  account 
I have  given.  It  seems,  however,  that  after  the 
venerable  Jeremiah  had  written  down  the  last 
cipher  of  his  life  in  the  great  account-book, 
Aunt  Susan  had  often  had  long  talks  with  Mrs. 
Sparcote,  and  she  had  touched  on  this  tender 
subject  more  than  once  with  great  feeling,  show- 
ing how  deep  and  strong  her  early  attachment 
had  been.  Aunt  Susan  had  mentioned  the  in- 
terest I took  in  it,  and  this  led  the  widow  to  take 
a still  stronger  interest  in  me — an  interest  sev- 
eral times  expressed  in  affectionate  messages 
sent  in  letters  I had  received  from  Aunt  Susan. 

I had  been  informed  also  of  her  failing  health, 
and  had  sometimes  had  half  a mind  to  go  to 
Boston  to  see  her ; but  my  business  did  not  per- 
mit me  to  leave  the  town  where  I resided. 

I was  therefore  a good  deal  touched  at  re- 
ceiving the  letter  above  spoken  of,  from  Aunt 
Susan,  on  that  warm  July  afternoon  in  the  midst 
of  my  editorial  scrawlings,  informing  me  of  Mra. 
Sparcote’s  death,  and  that  she  had  left  me  a 
legacy.  Surely  I had  never  deserved  any  such 
instance  of  generosity  and  affectionate  remem- 


brance as  this.  I began  to  feel  that  I had 
never  done  her  justice — that  I had  never  im- 
proved the  opportunities  I had  had  of  knowing 
her  better  and  understanding  her.  I reproached 
myself  that  I had  laughed  at  the  Deacon’s  din- 
ners after  having  eaten  of  them;  that  I had 
amused  myself  and  perhaps  my  friends  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  and  his  son  Junius; 
that  I had  with  such  a stony  heart  resisted  the 
endeavors  of  the  three  Misses  Sparcote  to  make 
a cousin  of  me ; and,  above  all,  that  I had  not 
responded  more  cordially  to  the  evident  liking 
their  excellent  mother  had  shown  toward  me. 
And  now  that  this  good  lady  had  thought  so 
much  of  me  as  to  leave  me  a substantial  token 
of  her  affection — to  tell  the  truth,  I was  touched 
to  tears.  Aunt  Susan’s  letter  told  me  that  in 
her  last  days  she  had  often  spoken  of  me,  and 
of  the  striking  likeness  I bore  to  my  uncle  when 
he  was  of  my  age.  She  had  said  that  she  wished 
she  had  seen  more  of  me,  but  that  I did  not 
seem  to  be  of  a very  social  nature. 

“Shortly  before  she  died,”  wrote  Aunt  Su- 
san, “she  called  me  to  her  bedside  and  said 
she  had  a favor  to  ask  of  me.  At  her  request 
I took  out  of  a secret  drawer  in  her  desk  a pack- 
et of  old  letters,  yellowed  by  time,  and  tied  up 
with  a faded  rose-colored  ribbon.  In  this  pack- 
age was  a miniature  of  a young  man  in  an  old- 
fashioned  dress,  a locket  containing  a lock  of 
brown,  soft  curly  hair,  and  a folded  paper  with 
the  remains  of  what  had  been  a rose.  ‘ These,’ 
she  said,  ‘are  Joseph  Somers's  letters  to  me 
more  than  forty  years  ago.  That  is  his  like- 
ness— that  a lock  of  his  hair — and  this  faded 
rose  was  his  last  gift  at  parting.  I Imve  never 
seen  him  since.  I am  sure  he  has  often  thought 
of  me  since  those  days ; but  he  can  never  have 
loved  as  I have.  I could  not  bear  to  give  up 
these  treasures.  Now  I wish  you  to  send  them 
I to  Mr.  Guy  Milford,  with  the  request  that  he  will 
see  that  they  are  returned  to  his  Uncle  Joseph. 
And  say  to  Cousin  Guy,’  she  added,  ‘ that,  if  he 
thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  peruse  such  records 
of  the  early  romance  of  an  old  lady,  who,  when 
he  reads  them,  will  be  no  more,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  do  so.’  I told  her,”  said  Aunt  Susan,  “ that  I 
should  fulfill  her  request  to  the  letter ; and  here, 
Cousin  Guy,  you  have  the  long  locked-up  aroma 
of  Martha  Bingham’s  early  love.  The  letters 
will  tell  you  more  than  I could  about  it.  I am 
sure  you  will  read  them  with  interest — I dare 
say  you  will  be  surprised  to  discover  such  ma- 
terials for  a poem  or  a magazine  story  in  the 
Sparcote  family.  Take  good  care  of  the  letters, 
but  don’t  return  them  to  your  uncle  till  I come 

to ; which  will  be  soon,  and  then  we  will 

look  over  them  together.” 

The  legacy  left  me  by  Mrs.  Sparcote  was  the 
sum  of  $1000.  Such  a sum  was  never  so  wel- 
come as  then,  for  I really  needed  it.  Surely,  I 
said,  whatever  peculiarities  the  Sparcote  family 
| possessed,  I shall  always  speak  well  of  her. 

| With  a hurried  hand  I corrected  my  last 
proofs,  and  hastened  home  with  the  precious 
packet  of  letters,  the  miniature,  the  locket,  and 
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the  faded  rose.  I needed  to  look  them  over  in 
the  solitude  of  my  chamber.  There  I took  out 
these  interesting  relics  one  by  one,  carefully 
and  reverentially.  The  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  shone  iff  upon  them,  and  I pored  over  them 
till  deep  in  the  summer  twilight.  The  rose 
was  almost  colorless,  but  a faint  fragrance  came 
from  the  paper  which  enveloped  it.  The  lock 
of  hair  was  somewhat  of  the  color  of  mine,  but 
its  texture  was  finer.  The  picture  was  a min- 
iature beautifully  painted,  apparently  by  Mal- 
bone.  I wondered  how  my  uncle  had  contrived 
to  pay  for  it ; but  Aunt  Susan  supposed  that  he 
painted  a landscape  in  exchange  for  it ; for  Un- 
cle Joseph  had  attained  to  some  proficiency  in 
painting,  and  still  in  his  old  age  had  beguiled 
at  his  easel  many  a lonely  hour.  I could  see 
that  there  was  a resemblance  to  myself,  though 
by  no  means  so  strong  as  Mrs.  Sparcote  had 
imagined. 

And  the  letters?  They  were  letters  of  bis 
and  of  hers  tied  up  two  by  two,  like  man  and 
wife,  with  small  ribbons,  all  of  rose-color.  It 
seems  that  my  uncle  had  returned  hers  when  he 
married  my  Aunt  Polly.  But  6he  had  always 
kept  his.  Was  she,  therefore,  untrue  to  Jere- 
miah ? Had  she  not  told  him  she  had  but  the 
wreck  — the  storm-tossed,  drifting  wreck  of  a 
heart  to  give  him ; while  he,  a cold,  calculating, 
matter-of-fact  trader,  had  bought  it  as  he  might 
have  bought  a poor  wrecked  and  dismasted  ves- 
sel, thinking  he  might  still  fit  it  up  safely  and 
comfortably  for  the  voyage  of  married  life? 
And  dic^not  these  two  make  this  voyage  to- 
gether, and  was  she  not  true  to  him  to  the  end  ? 
Forgive  Per  then,  ye  idolaters  of  old-school 
matrimonial  moralism — forgive  her  this  one 
fault — this  only  secret  kept  from  her  husband — 
the  hidden  letters  between  her  and  her  first  and 
only  love.  Forgive  her  that  she  consented  to 
all  sacrifices  but  this — the  relinquishing  the  pos- 
session and  sight  of  this  little  island,  rich  with 
tropical  verdure  and  odors,  in  the  dull  monoto- 
nous ocean  of  her  life.  There  are  women  who 
outgrow  their  first  love,  or  who  at  least  bury  it 
under  the  burdens  or  the  flowery  pleasures  of 
life.  There  are  women,  noble  women  too,  who 
develop  through  maternity,  or  through  engross- 
ing family  cares,  or  through  intellectual  stud- 
ies, to  that  point  that  their  earlier  passion  has 
become  only  “love’s  young  dream.”  Mrs. 
Sparcote  had  gone  through  all  the  duties  of 
married  and  maternal  life  like  a true  woman, 
and  had  done  her  duty  to  the  best  of  her  ability. 
But  she  wob  not  one  of  those  gifted  women  who 
go  on  developing.  She  was  too  prone  to  live  in 
the  past.  She  had  the  weakness  to  keep  these 
records  of  her  romantic  days,  and  to  take  a sen- 
timental pleasure  in  poring  over  them  from  time 
to  time,  and  going  back  on  the  wings  of  mem- 
ory to  her  little  flowery  island.  Had  she  been 
of  an  intellectual  turn — a femme  spirituelle — she 
might  have  written  poetry.  But  there  was  no 
snch  outlet  for  the  imprisoned  soul.  No  such 
refreshing  spring  gushed  up  in  her  desert  of 
commonplaces.  She  pined  in  thought.  There 


was  a strong  tinge  of  melancholy  in  her  com- 
position. This  did  not  make  her  interesting  in 
her  social  relations,  but  lent  rather  a querulous, 
complaining  tone  to  her  conversation ; in  which, 
by-the-way,  she  did  not  shine,  being  taciturn  by 
nature. 

No  one  would  have  suspected  that  Mrs.  Spar- 
cote— who,  from  habit,  and  from  long  acquaint- 
ance and  daily  proximity  with  Jeremiah,  had,  in 
spite  of  herself,  adopted  his  ways  and  many  of  his 
habits — had  ever  been  another  person  than  what 
she  was.  She  perhaps  hardly  knew  herself  to 
be  the  same  woman  as  the  young  Martha  Bing- 
ham. The  book  of  her  life  was  lik%  a palim- 
psest : underneath  the  dry  and  commonplace  rec- 
ord of  her  married  life  there  lay  what  was  once 
an  illuminated  missal  of  love,  whose  existence 
few  eyes  could  detect.  The  faded  characters 
came  out  fresh  and  strong  as  the  day  of  her 
death  drew  near. 

I will  not  publish  these  letters  in  full,  but  will 
give  you  a brief  review  of  them.  The  old-fash- 
ioned and  somewhat  formal  style  which  char- 
acterized the  epistles  of  our  parents  and  grand- 
parents struck  me  at  first.  But  one  could  see 
that  they  were  genuine,  hearty,  and  deep. 

Her  lover  sometimes  writes  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Corydon,  and  she  answers,  signing  her- 
self Sylvia.  He  calls  himself  her  “devoted 
swain/’  and  writes : 4 4 From  iko  happy  day  I first 
beheld  you  I can  truly  say,  my  Sylvia,  that  I have 
never  for  a single  hour  been  insensible  to  your 
charms.  I had  approached  other  shrines  of  beau- 
ty, but  have  never  worshiped  but  at  one.  Ah ! 
how  often  in  my  solitude,  when  hope  of  success 
in  making  my  worldly  fortune  seemed  almost  to 
abandon  me,  have  I turned  my  thoughts  to  you, 
and  your  lovely  image  and  winning  smile  have 
lit  my  little  chamber  with  a light  no  other 
thought  or  memory  could  bring.  Believe  me, 
it  is  to  you,  Sylvia,  that  I owe  more  rapture 
‘When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought, 

I summon  up  remembrance  of  the  past* 

than  has  ever  come  from  intercourse  with  my 
nearest  and  dearest  friends.  But  alas ! Sylvia, 
I fear  I have  but  few  of  these.  You  are  all  in 
all  to  me."  * 

A slight  jealousy  on  her  part  seems  to  have 
arisen  during  a period  of  their  acquaintance. 
44 1 learn,  ” she  writes,  44  from  a source  on  which 
my  fears  whisper  that  I may  rely,  that  of  late 
other  eyes  than  mine  have  bewitched  Corydon 
away  from  his  oft-declared  devotion  to  his  Syl- 
via. Cruel  charmer!  Can  it  indeed  be  true? 
No— I will  not,  can  not  believe  him  false  to,  or 
even  for  a time  forgetful  of,  one  to  whom  he  has 
so  often  whispered  vows  of  his  ardent  attach- 
ment.” 

And  he  replies : 44  Your  better  judgment,  my 
Sylvia,  prompted  you  aright  when  you  wrote 
that  you  could  not  persuade  yourself  that  I was 
false  or  forgetful.  No,  believe  me,  I am  no  gay 
deceiver,  no  faithless  swain.  Your  image,  and 
the  possession  of  the  sweet  assnrance  that  I am 
honored  with  your  affection  and  the  promise  of 
| yon  hand,  must  effectually  dispel  whatever  en- 
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chantments  others  may  have  spread  in  my  path. 
For  the  future  then,  Sylvia,  it  is  best  always  to 
rely  on  your  sober  second-thought  when  your 
lively  fancy  leads  you  into  suspicions,  which, 
while  they  flatter  your  lover’s  vanity,  do  injus- 
tice to  the  confidence  you  should  repose  in  him.” 

This  calm  current  of  lore  does  not  long  run 
smooth.  The  correspondence  becomes  agitated, 
apprehensive,  tearful,  passionate.  Why  need  I 
hold  up  to  the  world  these  blood-warm  passages, 
these  burning  words,  which,  toward  the  last, 
spurn  and  overleap  the  fetters  of  conventional 
style,  and  pour  themselves  out  in  language  true 
to  all  times  and  persons?  Those  of  my  read- 
ers who  have  loved  with  passion  may  draw  from 
their  own  memories,  and  those  who  have  not 
from  their  imaginations,  and  supply  the  hiatus 
I shrink  from  filling  up  from  these  records  of  the 
heart. 

It  is  but  the  old  story  over  again — old,  and 
yet  so  living,  so  true,  so  all-engrossing  in  each 
separate  individual  experience,  that  within  that 
charmed  circle  the  entire  world  seems  to  exist 
anew,  or  to  perish  anew,  for  every  lover ! 

So  Joseph  and  Martha  were  parted.  The  cor- 
respondence closes.  The  tragedy  is  over.  The 
curtain  drops.  They  meet  once  more,  only  to 
say  farewell — and  that  in  the  presence  of  her  fa- 
ther and  mother,  who  thought  they  were  so  lucky 
in  closing  their  doors  on  the  poor  shiftless  artist, 
Mr.  Joseph,  and  opening  them  to  the  successful 
shop-keeper,  Mr.  Jeremiah.  She  was  not  allowed 
by  her  parents  to  give  her  lover  any  souvenir  at 
parting,  nor  to  receive  any  thing  but  the  rose, 
whose  colorless  petals  now  lay  on  my  table. 
The  miniature  was  delivered  to  her  secretly  by 
a trusty  messenger,  and  this  she  contrived  to 
keep. 

IV. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  some  of  my  young 
readers  may  have  been  enough  interested  in  my 
simple  story  to  ask  for  information  concerning 
my  uncle,  Joseph  Somers.  How  was  he  affect- 
ed by  Mrs.  Sparcote’s  death  ? Were  his  declin- 
ing years  still  tinged  by  lingering  golden  rays 
from  that  sunken  sun  of  his  young  love  ? Or 
was  it.  only  a dream  of  the  past,  quietly  shim- 
mering over  him,  breathing  through  his  thoughts 
now  and  then,  like  some  faint  breeze  from  some 
rose-garden,  or  a field  of  new-mown  hay — and 
now  and  then  lending  a gentle  aroma  to  his 
verses  or  his  pictures — that  is,  if  he  still  in- 
dulged his  youthful  tastes  in  that  direction? 
Was  he  only  a Goethe  in  a small  way — a utili- 
tarian philosopher  seeking  for  an  Argand  chim- 
ney in  which  to  consume  fragrantly  his  own 
smoke ; or  turning  the  wild  rapids  of  youthful 
passion  over  the  mill-wheels  of  verse,  at  once 
solacing  himself  and  benefiting  the  monthly  mag- 
azines ? 

I am  afraid  I must  disappoint  my  young  read- 
ers. Perhaps  I might  compare  my  venerable 
uncle  to  a cactus,  which  bloomed  once,  and  su- 
perbly, long  ago,  but  whose  dry  and  juiceless 
stem  all  the  wooing  airs  of  heaven,  and  suns  of 
spring  and  summer,  coax  and  flatter  in  vain 


for  the  remotest  reappearance  of  that  early  blos- 
soming. But  enough  of  metaphors.  The  truth 
is,  he  was  considerably  more  than  a cactus.  I 
found  my  uncle  a quiet,  respectable,  bright,  kind- 
hearted,  and  clean-shaven  old  gentleman,  living 
in  a small  frame-house  in  the  village  of  Aristides, 
Hannibal  County,  all  alone,  with  the  exception 
of  an  old  black  couple,  who  were  his  coachman, 
gardener,  cook,  and  servitors  in  general,  and  who 
had  been  old  servants  in  his  wife’s  family.  He 
was  living  in  a comfortable,  plain  way,  with  a 
pretty  well-stocked  library  and  a few  choice  pic- 
tures about  him,  devoting  a good  deal  of  time  to 
reading,  attending  to  his  garden,  with  occasional 
making  of  verses,  or  agricultural  paragraphs  for 
the  Aristides  Times.  He  had  given  up  painting 
since  a visit  he  had  made  once  to  New  York, 
where  he  saw  some  of  the  best  works  of  the 
younger  artists.  He  lived  a rather  secluded 
life,  seemed  to  have  no  intimate  friends,  seldom 
went  to  church,  town-meeting,  or  lecture,  and 
was  looked  upon  by  the  country  people  (country 
people  all  have  one  cut-and-dried  way  of  look- 
ing upon  people  and  things)  as  rather  an  eccen- 
tric old  gentleman.  He  took,  however,  the  New' 
York  Republican  papers,  was  charitable  to  the 
poor,  and  was  always  quoted  as  a good  citizen, 
patriot,  and  neighbor,  though  he  did  not  enter 
actively  into  politics.  Soon  after  my  arrival  at 
his  house,  where  I received  a cordial  welcome, 

I delivered  into  his  hands  the  precious  relics  in-  % 
trusted  to  me  by  the  deceased  Mrs.  Sparcote.  I 
ought  to  say,  however,  that  I had  previously  writ- 
ten to  him,  informing  him  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  their  being  in  my  possession,  and 
of  my  intention  to  make  him  a visffc  when  1 
should  deliver  them  in  person.  Being  somewhat 
fatigued  with  my  journey,  I bade  my  uncle  au 
early  good-night,  at  the  same  time  placing  in  his 
hands  the  precious  package. 

The  next  morning  the  only  differences  I could 
detect  in  his  appearance  were  a weary  look  as  if 
he  had  sat  up  late,  a certain  serious  tenderness 
in  his  manner,  and  a more  cordial  smile  and 
pressure  of  the  hand,  as  he  said  good-morning. 
A sort  of  mute  sympathy  seemed  to  be  estab- 
lished between  us.  There  was  no  allusion — as 
why  should  there  have  been  ? — to  the  letters,  or 
to  the  deceased  Sparcotes.  But  I overheard  old 
Sarah  the  servant,  in  the  course  of  the  day  say, 

“ Massa  Jo  hab  nebber  burn  so  much  lamp-oil 
out  dat  lamp  of  his’n  as  dis  las’  night.  Spec’  he 
was  wide  awake  as  a June  bugl  ’Deed  I Jink 
I heard  him  once  or  twice  walkin’  backward  and 
forred  up  6tairs.  Wonder  wat’s  de  matter  wid 
Massa  Jo?” 

At  breakfast  my  uncle  was,  perhaps,  a little 
more  silent  and  distrait  than  usual ; but  60on 
after  he  seemed  the  same  as  ever.  How  little 
does  the  outward  indicate  the  inward  man! 
Young  people  usually  expect  to  see  in  great  men 
some  ideal  of  their  own  creation.  General  Wash- 
ington mustn’t  scold  his  negroes.  Tennyson 
mustn’t  talk  of  horses,  cows,  and  7 per  cent. 
Nor  can  they  understand  how  those  who  have 
imagined,  felt,  or  suffered  much  can  wear  an  ev- 
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eryday  mask.  But  I saw  in  my  undo  a man 
who,  though  his  earlier  hopes  and  dreams  were 
blighted,  had,  by  a life  of  intellectual  activity, 
cultivated  a garden  of  fruits  and  blossoms  on  soil 
once  rent  by  an  earthquake  chasm.  He  looked 
more  before  than  after.  After  all,  the  movement 
cure  is  the  great  cure  for  sorrow  and  blight. 
Therefore  Joseph  Somers  lived  on  to  all  appear- 
ance a well,  cheerful  old  man,  and  by  occupa- 
tion and  work,  and  by  keeping  his  spiritual  win- 
dows clear  of  dust  and  cobwebs,  made  for  him- 
self a perpetual  oasis  in  a desert. 

Good,  dear  Uncle  Somers ! He  was  my  mo- 
ther’s favorite  brother,  as  I found  from  expres- 
sions of  tenderness  which  escaped  him  now  and 
then.  But  my  mother  died  when  I was  a boy, 
and  she  never  said  much  to  me  of  her  brother 
Joseph.  Bat  I know  now  that  her  death  was 
as  stunning  a blow,  in  its  way,  to  him  as  his 
separation  from  his  Martha.  But  these  were 


private  griefs.  The  world  knew  not  of  them. 
Nor  was  the  loss  of  his  wife  a small  bereavement. 
Though  not  bis  first  love  she  was  most  dear  to 
him,  and  they  had  many  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
tastes  in  common.  And  he  drooped  visibly, 
they  say,  after  she  was  taken  from  him. 

Dear  Uncle  Joseph,  you  too  have  now  crossed 
the  dark  stream,  and  have  long  since  met  yonr 
dear  ones  in  the  great  Land  of  Light ! I often 
wish  I had  known  yon  earlier,  and  had  seen  you 
oftener.  But  I shall  never  forget  yon.  Aunt 
Susan  Biodgell  and  I — Aunt  Susan  is  a very  old 
lady  now,  and  I have  to  talk  very  loud  to  make 
her  hear  me ; but  she  and  I will  often  talk  of 
you,  and  of  your  Martha,  till  I shall  see  you 
both  in  imagination,  radiant  in  youth  and  beau- 
ty, and  united  in  a home  where  all  friends  and 
lovers  who  belong  to  one  another  shall  meet 
with  no  dark  earthly  fate  stepping  between 
them. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  ISHMAEL  DAY. 


QNB  summer  morning  a daring  band 
Of  rebels  rode  into  Maryland — 

Over  the  prosperous,  peaceful  farms 
Sending  terror  and  strange  alarms, 

The  clatter  of  hoofs  and  the  clang  of  arms. 

Fresh  from  the  South,  where  the  hungry  pine, 

They  ate  like  Pharaoh**  starving  klne ; 

They  swept  the  land  like  devouring  surge. 

And  left  their  path,  to  its  furthest  verge. 

Bare  the  track  of  the  locust-scourge. 

41  The  rebels  are  coming!**  far  and  near 

Rang  the  tiding*  of  dread  and  fear; 

Some  paled,  and  cowered,  and  sought  to  hide — 
Some  stood  erect  in  their  fearless  pride — 

And  women  slmddcred  and  children  cried. 

But  others — vipers  in  human  form. 

Stinging  the  bosom  that  kept  them  warm — 

Welcomed  with  triumph  the  thievish  Sand, 
Hurried  to  offer  the  friendly  hand, 

As  the  rebels  rode  into  Maryland; 

Made  them  merry  with  food  and  wine, 

Clad  them  in  garments  rich  and  fine,  / 

For  rags  and  hunger  to  make  amends ; 

Flattered  them,  praised  them,  with  selfish  ends ; 

u Leave  us  scathlese,  for  we  are  friends!** 

Coaid  tmitprs  trust  to  a traitor!  No! 

Little  they  favored  friend  or  foe. 

But  gathered  the  cattle  the  forms  across, 

Flinging  back,  with  a scornful  toss — 

“If  ye  are  friends  ye  can  boar  the  loss!** 


Flushed  with  trinmph,  and  wine,  and  prey, 

They  neared  the  dwelling  of  Ishmael  Day . 

A sturdy  veteran,  gray  and  old, 

With  heart  of  a patriot,  firm  and  bold. 
Strong  and  steadfast — unbribed,  unsold. 

And  Ishmael  Day,  his  brave  head  bare. 

His  white  locks  tossed  by  the  morning  air, 
Fearless  of  danger,  or  death,  or  scars, 

Went  out  to  raise,  by  the  farm-yard  bars, 
The  dear  old  flag  of  the  Stripes  and  Stars. 

Proudly,  steadily  up  it  flew, 

Gorgeous  with  crimson  and  white  and  blue! 

HU  withered  hand,  as  ho  shook  it  freer, 

May  have  trembled,  but  not  with  fear, 
While,  shouting,  the  rebels  drew  more  near. 

“ UaU  '"—They  had  seen  the  hated  sign 
Floating  free  from  old  Ishmael's  line — 

“Lower  that  rag!**  was  their  wrathful  cry. 
11  Never l”  rung  Ishmael  Day's  reply; 

“Fire,  if  it  please  you— I can  but  die!” 

One,  with  a loud  defiant  laugh, 

Left  his  comrades  and  neared  the  staff. 

“Doim.** — came  the  fearless  patriot's  cry — 
“Dare  to  lower  that  flag,  and  die! 

One  must  bleed  for  it— you  or  I!'* 

But  caring  not  for  the  stern  command, 

He  drew  the  halliards  with  daring  hand; 

Ping!  went  the  rifle-ball — down  he  came 
Under  the  flag  he  had  tried  to  shame — 

Old  Ishmael  Day  took  careful  aim! 


Seventy  winters  and  three  had  shed 
Their  snowy  glories  on  Ishmael*8  head; 

But  though  cheeks  may  wither  nnd  locks  grow  gray, 
Ilia  fame  shall  be  fresh  and  young  a!  way— 

Honor  be  to  old  Ishmael  Day! 
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JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR. 

IN  the  hall  of  the  Astor  Libraiy,  on  the  sides 
of  two  of  the  pillars  supporting  its  lofty  roof 
of  glass,  are  two  little  shelves  each  holding  a 
single  work,  never  taken  down  and  seldom  pe- 
rused, but  nevertheless  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  are  curious  in  the  subject  of 
which  they  treat,  nhmely,  the  human  face  di- 
vine. They  are  two  marble  busts,  facing  each 
other ; one  of  the  founder  of  the  Library,  the  oth- 
er of  its  first  president,  Washington  Irving.  A 
finer  study  in  physiognomy  than  these  two  busts 
present  can  nowhere  be  found ; for  never  were 
two  men  more  unlike  than  Astor  and  Irving,  and 
never  were  character  and  personal  history  more 
legibly  recorded  than  in  these  portraits  in  mar- 
ble. The  countenance  of  the  author  is  round, 
full,  and  handsome,  the  hair  inclining  to  curl, 
and  the  chin  to  double.  It  is  the  face  of  a hap- 
py and  genial  man,  formed  to  shine  at  the  fire- 
side and  to  beam  from  the  head  of  a table.  It 
is  an  open,  candid,  liberal,  hospitable  counte- 
nance, indicating  far  more  power  to  please  than 
to  compel,  but  displaying  in  the  position  and 
carriage  of  the  head  much  of  that  dignity  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  Roman.  The  face  of 
the  millionaire,  on  the  contrary,  is  all  strength ; 
every  line  in  it  tells  of  concentration  and  power. 
The  hair  is  straight  and  strong;  the  forehead 
neither  lofty  nor  ample,  but  powerfully  devel- 
oped in  the  perceptive  and  executive  organs  ; the 
eyes  deeper  set  in  the  head  than  those  of  Daniel 
Webster,  and  overhung  with  immense  bushy 
eyebrows;  the  nose  large,  long,  and  strongly 
arched,  the  veritable  nose  of  a man-compeller  ; 
the  mouth,  chin,  and  jaws  all  denoting  firm- 
ness and  force ; the  chest,  that  seat  and  throne 
of  physical  power,  is  broad  and  deep,  and  the 
back  of  the  neck  has  something  of  the  muscular 
fullness  which  we  observe  in  the  prize-fighter 
and  the  bull ; the  head  behind  the  ears  showing 
enough  of  propelling  power,  but  almost  totally 
wanting  in  the  passional  propensities  which 
waste  the  force  of  the  faculties,  and  divert  the 
man  from  his  principal  object.  As  the  specta- 
tor stands  midway  between  the  two  busts,  at 
some  distance  from  both,  Irving  has  the  larger 
and  the  kinglier  air,  and  the  face  of  Astor  seems 
small  and  set.  It  is  only  when  you  get  close 
to  the  bust  of  Astor,  observing  the  strength  of 
each  feature  and  its  perfect  proportion  to  the 
rest — force  every  where,  superfluity  nowhere — 
that  you  recognize  the  monarch  of  the  counting- 
room  ; the  brain  which  nothing  could  confuse 
or  disconcert,  the  purpose  that  nothing  could 
divert  or  defeat ; the  man  who  could  with  ease 
and  pleasure  grasp  and  control  the  multitudi- 
nous concerns  of  a business  that  embraced  the 
habited  and  the  unhabited  globe— -that  employed 
ships  in  every  sea,  and  men  in  every  clime,  and 
brought  in  to  the  coffers  of  the  merchant  the 
revenue  of  a king.  That  speechless  bust  tells 
us  how  it  was  that  this  man,  from  suffering  in 
his  father’s  poverty-stricken  house  the  habitual 
pang  of  hunger,  arrived  at  the  greatest  fortune, 


perhaps,  ever  accumulated  in  a single  lifetime ; 
you  perceive  that  whatever  thing  this  strong  and 
compact  man  set  himself  to  do,  he  would  be  cer- 
tain to  achieve  unless  stopped  by  something  as 
powerful  as  a law  of  nature. 

The  monument  of  these  two  gifted  men  is  the 
airy  and  graceful  interior  of  which  their  busts 
are  the  only  ornament.  Astor  founded  the  Li- 
brary, but  it  was  probably  his  regard  for  Irving 
that  induced  him  to  appropriate  part  of  his 
wealth  for  a purpose  not  in  harmony  with  his 
own  humor.  Irving  is  known  to  us  all,  as  only 
wits  and  poets  are  ever  known.  But  of  the  sin- 
gular being  who  possessed  so  remarkable  a gen- 
ius for  accumulation,  of  which  this  Library  is 
one  of  the  results,  little  has  been  imparted  to 
the  public,  and  of  that  little  the  greater  part  is 
fabulous. 

A hundred  years  ago,  in  the  poor  little  vil- 
lage of  Waldorf,  in  the  duchy  of  Baden,  lived 
a jovial,  good-for-nothing  butcher,  named  Jacob 
Astor,  who  felt  himself  much  more  at  home  in 
the  beer-house  than  at  the  fireside  of  his  own 
house  in  the  principal  street  of  the  village.  At 
the  best,  the  butcher  of  Waldorf  must  have  been 
a poor  man ; for,  at  that  day,  the  inhabitants  of 
a German  village  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  fresh 
meat  only  on  great  days,  such  as  those  of  con- 
firmation, baptism,  weddings,  and  Christmas. 
The  village  itself  was  remote  and  insignificant, 
and  though  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
the  native  home  of  the  vine,  a region  of  proverb- 
ial fertility,  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Waldorf 
was  not  a rich  or  very  populous  country.  The 
home  of  Jacob  Astor,  therefore,  seldom  knew 
any  medium  between  excessive  abundtpce  and 
extreme  scarcity,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to 
make  the  superfluity  of  to-day  provide  for  the 
need  of  to-morrow,  which  was  the  more  unfor- 
tunate as  the  periods  of  abundance  were  few  and 
far  between,  and  the  times  of  scarcity  extended 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  was  the 
custom  then  in  Germany  for  every  farmer  to  pro- 
vide  a fatted  pig,  calf,  or  bullock  against  the 
time  of  harvest ; and  as  that  joyful  season  ap- 
proached the  village  butcher  went  the  round  of 
the  neighborhood,  stopping  a day  or  two  at  each 
house  to  kill  the  animals  and  convert  their  flesh 
I into  bacon,  sausages,  or  salt  beef.  During  this 
happy  time  Jacob  Astor,  a merry  dog,  always 
welcome  where  pleasure  and  hilarity  were  going 
forward,  had  enough  to  drink,  and  his  family 
had  enough  to  eat.  But  the  merry  time  lasted 
only  six  weeks.  Then  set  in  the  season  of  scar- 
city, which  was  only  relieved  when  there  was  a 
festival  of  the  church,  a wedding,  a christening, 
or  a birthday  in  some  family  of  the  village  rich 
enough  to  provide  an  animal  for  Jacob’s  knife. 
The  wife  of  this  idle  and  improvident  butcher 
was  such  a wife  as  such  men  usually  contrive  to 
pick  up — industrious,  saving,  and  capable ; the 
main-stay  of  his  house.  Often  she  remonstrated 
with  her  wasteful  and  beer-loving  husband ; the 
domestic  sky  was  often  overcast,  and  the  children 
were  glad  to  fly  from  the  noise  and  dust  of  the 
tempest. 
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This  roistering  Tillage  batcher  and  his  wor- 
thy, much-enduring  wife  were  the  parents  of  our 
millionaire.  They  had  four  sons : George  Peter 
Astor,  born  in  1752 ; Henry  Astor,  born  in  1754 ; 
John  Melchior  Astor,  born  in  1759;  and  John 
^JacobAstQr*_born  July  17,  1763.  !Each  of  these 
! sons  made  haste  to  fly  from  the  privations  and 
contentions  of  their  home  as  soon  as  they  were 
old  enough ; and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  each 
of  them  had  a cast  of  character  precisely  the  op- 
posite of  their  thriftless  father.  They  were  all 
saving,  industrious,  temperate,  and  enterprising, 
and  all  of  them  became  prosperous  men  at  an 
early  period  of  their  career.  They  were  all  duly 
instructed  in  their  father’s  trade ; each  in  turn 
carried  about  the  streets  of  Waldorf  the  basket 
of  meat,  and  accompanied  the  father  in  his  har- 
vest slaughtering  tours.  Jovial  Jacob,  we  are 
told,  gloried  in  being  a batcher,  but  three  of  his 
sons,  much  to  his  disgust,  manifested  a repug- 
nance to  it,  which  was  one  of  the  causes  of  their 
flight  from  the  parental  nest.  The  eldest,  who 
was  the  first  to  go,  made  his  way  to  London, 
where  an  uncle  was  established  in  business  as  a 
maker  of  musical  instruments . Astor  and  Broad- 
wood  was  the  name  of  the  firm,  a house  that  still 
exists  under  the  title  of  Broadwood  and  Co.,  one 
of  the  most  noted  makers  of  pianos  in  England. 
In  his  uncle’s  manufactory  George  Astor  served 
an  apprenticeship,  and  became  at  length  a part- 
ner in  the  firm.  Henry  Astor  went  next.  He 
alone  of  his  father’s  sons  took  to  his  father’s 
trade.  It  used  to  be  thrown  in  his  teeth,  when 
he  was  a thriving  butcher  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  that  he  had  come  over  to  America  as  a 
private  ia  the  Hessian  army.  This  may  only 
have  been  the  groundless  tannt  of  an  envious 
rival.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  a 
butcher  in  New  York  when  it  was  a British 
post  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and,  remain- 
ing after  the  evacuation,  made  a very  large  for- 
tune in  his  business.  The  third  son,  John  Mel- 
chior Astor,  found  employment  in  Germany, 
and  arrived,  at  length,  at  the  profitable  post  of 
steward  to  a nobleman’s  estate. 

Abandoned  thus  by  his  three  brothers,  John 
Jacob  Astor  had  to  endure  for  some  years  a 
most  cheerless  and  miserable  lot  He  lost  his 
mother,  too,  from  whom  he  had  derived  all  that 
was  good  in  his  character  and  most  of  the  hap- 
piness of  his  childhood.  A step-mother  re- 
placed her,  “who  loved  not  Jacob,”  nor  John 
Jacob.  The  father,  still  devoted  to  pleasure, 
quarreled  so  bitterly  with  his  new  wife,  that  his 
son  was  often  glad  to  escape  to  the  house  of  a 
school-fellow  (living  in  1854),  where  he  would 
pass  the  night  in  a garret  or  outhouBe,  thank- 
fully accepting  for  his  sapper  a crust  of  dry  bread, 
and  returning  the  next  morning  to  assist  in  the 
slaughter-house  or  carry  out  the  meat.  It  was 
not  often  that  he  had  enough  to  eat ; his  clothes 
were  of  the  poorest  description  ; and,  as  to  mon- 
ey, he  absolutely  had  none  of  it.  The  unhap- 
piness of  his  home  and  the  misconduct  of  his 
father  made  him  ashamed  to  join  in  the  sports 
of  the  village  boys ; and  he  passed  much  of  his 
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leisure  alone,  brooding  over  the  unhappiness  of 
his  lot.  The  family  increased,  bnt  not  its  in- 
come. It  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  tended  his 
little  sisters  with  care  and  fondness,  and  sought 
in  all  ways  to  lessen  the  dislike  and  ill-humor 
of  his  step-mother. 

It  is  not  hardship,  however,  that  enervates  a 
lad.  It  is  indulgence  and  luxury  that  do  that. 

He  grew  a stout,  healthy,  tough,  and  patient 
boy,  diligent  and  skillful  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  often  supplying  the  place  of  his  father  ab- 
sent in  merry-making.  If,  in  later  life,  he  over- 
valued money,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
few  men  have  had  a harder  experience  of  the 
want  of  money  at  the  age  when  character  is 
forming. 

The  bitterest  lot  has  its  alleviations.  Some- 
times a letter  would  reach  him  from  over  the 
sea,  telling  of  the  good  fortune  of  a brother  in 
a distant  land.  In  his  old  age  he  used  to  boast 
that  in  his  boyhood  he  walked  forty-five  miles 
in  one  day  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  a let- 
ter that  had  arrived  from  England  or  Amer- 
ica. The  Astors  have  always  been  noted  for  the 
strength  of  their  family  affection.  Our  million- 
aire forgot  much  that  he  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered, but  he  was  not  remiss  in  fulfilling  the  ob- 
ligations of  kindred. 

It  appears,  too,  that  he  was  fortunate  in  1 lav- 
ing a better  schoolmaster  than  could  generally 
be  found  at  that  day  in  a village  school  of  Ger- 
many. Valentine  Jeune  was  his  name,  a French 
Protestant,  whose  parents  had  fled  from  their 
country  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  He 
was  an  active  and  sympathetic  teacher,  and 
bestowed  unusual  pains  upon  the  boy,  partly  be- 
cause he  pitied  his  unhappy  situation,  and  part- 
ly because  of  his  aptitude  to  learn.  Neverthe- 
less the  school  routine  of  those  days  was  ex- 
tremely limited.  To  read  and  write,  to  cipher 
as  far  as  the  Rule  of  Three,  to  learn  the  Cate- 
chism by  heart,  and  to  sing  the  Church  Hymns 
“ so  that  the  windows  should  rattle” — these  were 
the  sole  accomplishments  of  even  the  best  pupils 
of  Valentine  Jeune.  Baden  was  then  under  the 
rule  of  a Catholic  family.  It  was  a saving  in 
Waldorf  that  no  man  could  be  appointed  a swine- 
herd who  was  not  a Catholic,  and  that  if  a mav- 
orality  were  vacant  the  swine-herd  must  have 
the  place  if  there  were  no  other  Catholic  in  the 
town.  Hence  it  was  that  the  line  which  sepa- 
rated the  Protestant  minority  from  the  Catholic 
majority  was  sharply  defined,  and  the  Protest- 
ant children  were  the  more  thoroughly  indoc- 
trinated. Rev.  John  Philip  Steiner,  the  Prot- 
estant pastor  of  Waldorf,  a learned  and  faithful 
minister,  was  as  punctilious  in  requiring  from 
the  children  the  thorough  learning  of  the  Cate- 
chism as  a German  sergeant  was  in  exacting  all 
the  niceties  of  the  parade.  Young  Astor  be- 
came, therefore,  a very  decided  Lutheran;  he 
lived  and  died  a member  of  the  Church  in  which 
he  was  born. 

The  great  day  in  the  life  of  a German  child 
is  that  of  his  confirmation,  which  usually  occurs 
in  his  fourteenth  year.  The  ceremony,  which 
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was  performed  at  Waldorf  every  two  years,  was 
a festival  at  once  solemn  and  joyous.  The  chil- 
dren, long  prepared  beforehand  by  the  joint 
labors  of  minister,  schoolmaster,  and  parents, 
walk  in  procession  to  the  church,  the  girls  in 
white,  the  boys  in  their  best  clothes,  and  there, 
after  the  requisite  examinations,  the  rite  is  per- 
formed, and  the  Sacrament  is  administered. 
The  day  concludes  with  festivity.  Confirma- 
tion also  is  the  point  of  division  between  child- 
hood and  youth — between  absolute  dependence 
and  the  beginning  of  responsibility.  After  con- 
firmation the  boys  of  a German  peasant  take 
their  place  in  life  as  apprentices  or  as  servants; 
and  the  girls,  unless  their  services  are  required 
at  home,  are  placed  in  situations.  Childhood 
ends,  maturity  begins,  when  the  child  has  tasted 
for  the  first  time  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  com- 
munion. Whether  a boy  then  becomes  an  ap- 
prentice or  a servant  depends  upon  whether  his 
parents  have  been  provident  enough  to  save  a 
sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  the  usual  pre- 
mium required  by  a master  as  compensation  for 
his  trouble  in  teaching  his  trade.  This  pre- 
mium varied  at  that  day  from  fifty  dollars  to 
two  hundred,  according  to  the  difficulty  And 
respectability  of  the  vocation.  A carpenter  or 
a blacksmith  might  be  satisfied  with  a premium 
of  sixty  or  seventy  dollars,  while  a cabinet- 
maker would  demand  a hundred,  and  a music- 
al-instrument maker  or  a clock-maker  two  hun- 
dred. 

On  Palm  Sunday,  1777,  when  he  was  about 
fourteen  years,  of  age,  John  Jacob  As  tor  was 
confirmed.  He  then  consulted  his  father  upon 
his  future.  Money  to  apprentice  him  there  was 
none  in  the  paternal  coffers.  The  trade  of 
butcher  he  knew  and  disliked.  Nor  was  lie  in- 
clined to  accept  os  his  destiny  for  life  the  condi- 
tion of  servant  or  laborer.  The  father,  who 
thought  the  occupation  of  butcher  one  of  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  who  needed  the  help  of 
his  son,  particularly  in  the  approaching  season 
of  harvest,  paid  no  heed  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
lad,  who  saw  himself  condemned  without  hope 
to  a business  which  he  loathed,  and  to  labor  at  it 
without  reward.  A deep  discontent  settled  upon 
him.  The  tidings  of  the  good  fortune  of  his 
brothers  inflamed  his  desire  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  the  world.  The  news  of  the  lievolutionary 
War,  which  drew  all  eyes  upon  America,  and  in 
which  the  people  of  all  lands  sympathized  with 
the  struggling  colonies,  had  its  effect  upon  him. 
He  began  to  long  for  the  44  New  Land,”  as  the 
Germans  then  styled  America;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved in  Waldorf  that  soon  after  the  capture,  of 
Burgoyne  had  spread  abroad  a confidence  in  the 
final  success  of  the  colonists,  the  youth  formed 
the  secret  determination  to  emigrate  to  Amer- 
ica. Nevertheless,  he  had  to  wait  three  miser- 
able years  longer,  until  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis made  it  certain  that  America  was  to  be 
free,  before  he  was  able  to  enter  upon  the  grat- 
ification of  his  desire. 

In  getting  to  America  be  displayed  the  same 
sagacity  in  adapting  means  to  ends  that  distin- 


guished him  during  his  business  career  in  New 
York.  Money  he  had  never  had  in  his  life,  be- 
yond a few  silver  coins  of  the  smallest  denonv 
ination.  His  father  had  none  to  give  him,  even 
if  he  had  been  inclined  to  do  so.  It  was  only 
when  the  lad  was  evidently  resolved  to  go  that 
he  gave  a slow,  reluctant  consent  to  his  depart- 
ure. Waldorf  is  nearly  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea-port  in  Holland  most  convenient 
for  his  purpose.  Despite  the  difficulties,  this 
penniless  youth  formed  the  resolution  of  going 
down  the  Rhine  to  Holland,  there  taking  ship 
for  London,  where  he  would  join  his  brother, 
and,  while  earning  money  for  his  passage  to 
America,  learn  the  language  of  the  country  to 
which  he  was  destined.  It  appears  that  he 
dreaded  more  the  difficulties  of  the  English 
tongue  than  he  did  those  of  the  long  and  ex- 
pensive journey;  bat  he  was  resolved  not  to 
sail  for  America  until  he  had  acquired  the  lan- 
guage, and  saved  a little  money  beyond  the  ex- 
penses of  the  voyage.  It  appears,  also,  that  there 
prevailed  in  Baden  the  belief  that  Americans 
were  exceedingly  selfish  and  inhospitable,  and 
regarded  the  poor  emigrant  only  in  the  light  of 
prey.  John  Jacob  was  determined  not  to  land 
among  such  a people  without  the  means  of  un- 
derstanding their  tricks  and  paying  his  way. 
In  all  ways,  too,  he  endeavored  to  get  a knowl- 
edge of  the  country  to  which  he  was  going. 

With  a small  bundle  of  clothes  hung  over  his 
shoulder  upon  a stick,  with  a crown  or  two  in 
his  pocket,  he  said  the  last  farewell  to  his  father 
and  his  friends,  and  set  oat  on  foot  for  the  Rhine, 
j a few  miles  distant.  Valentine  Jeune,  his  old 
schoolmaster,  said,  as  the  lad  was  lost  to  view : 
44 1 am  not  afraid  of  Jacob ; he’ll  get  through 
the  world.  He  has  a clear  head,  and  every 
thing  right  behind  the  ears.”  He  was  then 
a stoat,  strong  lad,  of  nearly  seventeen,  ex- 
ceedingly well-made,  though  slightly  under- 
sized, and  he  had  a clear,  composed,  intelligent 
look  in  the  eyes,  which  seemed  to  ratify  the 
prediction  of  the  schoolmaster.  He  strode  man- 
fully out  of  town,  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  a 
sob  in  his  throat — for  he  loved  his  father,  his 
friends,  and  his  native  village,  though  his  lot 
there  had  been  forlorn  enough.  While  still  in 
sight  of  Waldorf  he  sat  down  under  a tree  and 
thought  of  the  future  before  him  and  the  friends 
be  had  left.  He  there,  as  he  used  to  relate  in 
after-life,  made  three  resolutions : to  be  honest, 
to  l>e  industrious,  and  not  to  gamble — excellent 
resolutions,  as  far  as  they  go.  Having  sat  a 
while  under  the  tree,  he  took  up  his  bundle  and 
resumed  his  journey  with  better  heart. 

It  was  by  no  means  the  intention  of  this  saga- 
cious youth  to  walk  all  the  way  to  the  sea-coast. 
There  was  a much  more  convenient  way  at  that 
time  of  accomplishing  the  distance,  even  to  a 
young  man  with  only  two  dollars  in  his  pocket. 
The  Black  Forest  is  partly  in  Astor’s  native 
Baden.  The  rafts  of  timber  cut  in  the  Black 
Forest,  instead  of  floating  down  the  Rhine  in 
the  manner  practiced  in  America,  used  to  be 
rowed  by  sixty  or  eighty  men  each,  who  were 
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paid  high  wages,  as  the  labor  was  severe.  Large 
numbers  of  stalwart  emigrants  availed  them- 
selves of  this  mode  of  getting  from  the  interior 
to  the  sea-coast,  by  which  they  earned  their 
subsistence  on  the  way  and  about  ten  dollars  in 
money.  The  tradition  in  Waldorf  is  that  young 
Astor  worked  his  passage  down  the  Rhine,  and 
earned  his  passage -money  to  England  as  an 
oarsman  on  one  of  these  rafts.  Hard  os  the 
labor  was  the  oarsmen  had  a merry  time  of  it, 
cheering  their  toil  with  jest  and  song  by  night 
and  day.  On  the  fourteenth  day  after  leaving 
home  our  youth  found  himself  at  a Dutch  sea- 
port, with  a larger  sum  of  money  than  he  had 
ever  before  possessed.  He  took  passage  for 
London,  where  he  landed  a few  days  after,  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  place  and  the  language. 
His  brother  welcomed  him  with  German  warmth, 
and  assisted  him  to  procure  employment — prob- 
ably in  the  flute  and  piano  manufactory  of  Astor 
and  Broad  w ood. 

As  the  foregoing  brief  account  of  the  early 
life  of  John  Jacob  Astor  differs  essentially  from 
any  previously  published  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  proper  that  the  reader  should  be  informed 
of  the  sources  whence  we  have  derived  informa- 
tion so  novel  and  unexpected.  The  principal 
source  is  a small  biography  of  Astor  published 
in  Germany  about  ten  years  ago,  written  by  a 
native  of  Baden,  a Lutheran  clergyman,  who 
gathered  his  material  in  Waldorf,  where  were 
then  living  a few  aged  persons  who  remembered 
Astor  when  he  was  a sad  and  solitary  lad  in  his 
father’s  disorderly  house.  The  statements  of 
this  little  hook  are  confirmed  by  what  some  of 
the  surviving  friends  and  descendants  of  Mr. 
Astor  in  New  York  remember  of  his  own  con- 
versation respecting  his  early  days.  lie  seldom 
spoke  of  his  life  in  Germany,  though  he  remem- 
• be  red  his  native  place  with  fondness,  revisited  it 
in  the  time  of  his  prosperity,  pensioned  his  fa- 
ther, and  forgot  not  Waldorf  in  his  will ; but 
the  little  that  he  did  say  of  his  youthful  years 
accords  with  the  curious  narrative  in  the  work 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  We  believe  the 
reader  may  rely  on  our  story  as  being  essential- 
ly true. 

Astor  brought  to  London,  according  to  our 
quaint  Lutheran,  “a  pious,  true,  and  godly 
spirit,  a clear  understanding,  a sound  youthful 
elbow-grease,  and  the  wish  to  put  it  to  good  use.” 
During  the  two  years  of  his  residence  in  the 
British  metropolis  he  strove  most  assiduously  for 
three  objects — 1,  To  save  money  ; 2,  to  acquire 
the  English  language;  3,  to  get  information 
respecting  America.  Much  to  his  relief  and 
gratification,  he  found  the  acquisition  of  the  lan- 
guage to  be  the  least  of  his  difficulties.  Work- 
ing in  a shop  with  English  mechanics,  and  hav- 
ing few  German  friends,  ho  was  generally  de- 
pendent upon  the  language  of  the  country  for 
the  conyu unication  of  his  desires ; and  ho  was 
as  much  surprised  as  delighted  to  find  how  many 
points  of  similarity  there  were  between  the  two 
languages.  In  about  six  weeks,  he  used  to  say, 
he  could  make  himself  understood  a little  in 


English,  and  long  before  he  left  London  he 
could  speak  it  fluently.  He  never  learned  to 
write  English  correctly  in  his  life,  nor  could  he 
ever  speak  it  without  a decided  German  accent; 
but  he  could  always  express  his  meaning  with 
simplicity  and  force,  both  orally  and  in  writing. 
Trust-worthy  information  respecting  America, 
in  the  absence  of  maps,  gazetteers,  and  books 
of  travel,  was  more  difficult  to  procure.  The 
ordinary  Englishman  of  that  day  regarded  Amer- 
ica with  horror  or  coutempt  as  perverse  and  re- 
bellious colonies,  making  a great  to-do  about  a 
paltry  tax,  and  giving  “the  best  of  kings”  a 
world  of  trouble  for  nothing.  He  probably 
heard  little  of  the  thundering  eloquence  with 
which  Fox,  Pitt,  Burke,  and  Sheridan  were 
nightly  defending  the  American  cause  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  assailing  the  infatua- 
tion of  the  Government  in  prosecuting  a hope- 
less war.  As  often,  however,  as  our  youth  met 
with  any  one  who  had  been  in  America  he  plied 
him  with  questions,  And  occasionally  he  heard 
from  his  brother  in  New  York.  Henry  Astor 
was  already  established  ns  a butcher  on  his  own 
account,  wheeling  home  in  a wheel-barrow  from 
Bull’s  Head  his  slender  purchases  of  sheep  and 
calves.  But  the  great  difficulty  of  John  Jacob 
in  London  was  the  accumulation  of  money. 
Having  no  trade,  his  wages  were  necessarily 
small.  Though  he  rose  with  the  lark,  and  was 
at  work  as  early  as  five  in  the  morning — though 
ho  labored  with  all  his  might,  and  saved  every 
farthing  that  he  could  spare — it  was  two  years 
before  he  had  saved  enough  for  his  purpose.  In 
September,  1783,  he  possessed  a good  suit  of 
Sunday  clothes,  in  the  English  style,  and  about 
fifteen  English  guineas — the  total  result  of  two 
years  of  unremitting  toil  and  most  pinching  econ- 
omy ; and  here  again  charity  requires  the  remark 
that  if  Astor  the  millionaire  carried  the  virtue  of 
economy  to  an  extreme,  it  was  Astor  the  strug- 
gling youth  in  a strange  land  who  learned  the 
value  of  money. 

In  that  month  of  September,  1783,  the  news 
reached  London  that  Dr.  Franklin  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  Paris,  after  two  years  of  negotiation, 
had  signed  the  definitive  treaty  which  completed 
the  independence  of  the  United  States.  Frank- 
lin had  been  in  the  habit  of  predicting  that  a i 
soon  as  America  had  become  an  independent 
nation,  the  best  blood  in  Europe  and  some  of 
the  finest  fortunes  would  hasten  to  seek  a career 
or  an  asylum  in  the  New  World.  Perhaps  he 
would  have  hardly  recognized  the  emigration  of 
this  poor  German  youth  os  part  of  the  fulfillment 
of  his  prophecy.  Nevertheless  the  news  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  had  no  sooner  reached 
England  than  young  Astor,  then  twenty  years 
old,  began  to  prepare  for  his  departure  for  the 
“New  Land,”  and  in  November  he  embarked 
for  Baltimore.  He  paid  five  of  his  guineas  for 
a passage  in  the  steerage,  which  entitled  him  to 
sailors’  fare  of  salt  beef  and  biscuit.  He  invest- 
ed ]>nrt  of  his  remaining  capital  in  seven  flutes, 
and  carried  the  rest,  about  five  pounds  sterling, 
in  the  form  of  money. 
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America  gave  a cold  welcome  to  the  young  I 
emigrant.  The  winter  of  1783-4  was  one  of  the  | 
celebrated  severe  winters  on  both  sides  of  the  j 
ocean.  November  gales  and  December  storms  ! 
wreaked  all  their  fury  upon  the  ship,  retarding 
its  progress  so  long  that  January  arrived  before  j 
she  had  reached  Chesapeake  Bay.  Floating  ice  | 
filled  the  bay  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  1 
a January  storm  drove  the  ship  among  the 
masses  with  such  force  that  she  was  in  danger 
of  being  broken  to  pieces.  It  was  on  one  of 
those  days  of  peril  and  consternation  that  young  : 
Astor  appeared  on  deck  in  his  best  clothes,  and 
on  being  asked  the  reason  of  this  strange  pro- 
ceeding, said  that  if  he  escaped  with  life  he 
should  save  his  best  clothes,  and  if  he  lost  it  his 
clothes  would  be  of  no  further  use  to  him.  Tra- 
dition further  reports  that  he,  a steerage  passen- 
ger, ventured  one  day  to  come  upon  the  quar- 
ter-deck, when  the  captain  roughly  ordered  him 
forward.  Tradition  adds  that  that  very  captain, 
twenty  years  after,  commanded  a ship  owned  by 
the  steerage  passenger.  When  the  ship  was 
within  a day’s  sail  of  her  port  the  wind  died 
away,  the  cold  increased,  and  the  next  morning 
beheld  the  vessel  hard  and  fast  in  a sea  of  ice. 
For  two  whole  months  she  remained  immovable. 
Pr  ^visions  gave  out.  The  passengers  were  only 
relieved  when  the  ice  extended  to  the  6hore,  and 
became  strong  enough  to  afford  communication 
with  other  ships  and  with  the  coasts  of  the  bay. 
Some  of  the  passengers  made  their  way  to  the 
shore,  and  traveled  by  land  to  their  homes,  but 
this  resource  was  not  within  the  means  of  our 
young  adventurer,  and  he  was  obliged  to  stick 
to  the  ship. 

Fortune  is  atl  obsequious  jade  that  favors  the 
strong  and  turns  her  back  upon  the  weak.  This 
exasperating  delay  of  two  months  was  the 
means  of  putting  young  Astor  upon  the  short- 
est and  easiest  road  to  fortune  that  the  conti- 
nent of  America  then  afforded  to  a poor  man. 
Among  his  fellow  - passengers  there  was  one 
German,  with  whom  he  made  acquaintance  on 
the  voyage,  and  with  whom  he  continually  as- 
sociated during  the  detention  of  the  winter. 
They  told  each  other  their  past  history,  their 
present  plans,  their  future  hopes.  The  stranger 
informed  young  Astor  that  he  too  had  emigrated 
to  America,  a few  years  before,  without  friends 
or  money ; that  he  had  soon  managed  to  get 
into  the  business  of  buying  furs  of  the  Indians, 
and  of  the  boatmen  coming  to  New  York  from 
the  river  settlements;  that  at  length  he  had 
embarked  all  his  capital  in  skins,  and  had  taken 
them  himself  to  England  in  a returning  trans- 
port, where  he  had  sold  them  to  great  advant 
age,  and  had  invested  the  proceeds  in  toys  and 
trinkets,  with  which  to  continue  his  trade  in  the 
wilderness.  Ho  strongly  advised  Astor  to  fol- 
low his  example.  He  told  him  the  prices  of 
the  various  skins  in  America,  and  the  prices 
they  commanded  in  London.  With  German 
friendliness  he  imparted  to  him  the  secrets  of  the 
craft:  told  him  where  to  buy,  how  to  pack, 
transport,  and  preserve  the  skins ; the  names  of 


the  principal  dealers  in  New  York,  Montreal, 
and  London  ; and  the  season  of  the  year  wheq 
the  skins  were  most  abundant.  All  this  was 
interesting  to  the  young  man ; but  he  asked  his 
friend  how  it  was  possible  to  begin  such  a busi- 
ness without  capital.  The  stranger  told  him 
that  no  great  capital  was  required  for  a begin- 
ning. With  a basket  of  toys,  or  even  of  cakes, 
he  said,  a man  could  buy  valuable  skins  on  the 
wharves  and  in  the  markets  of  New  York,  which 
could  be  sold  with  some  profit  to  New  York  fur- 
riers. But  the  grand  object  was  to  establish  a 
connection  with  a house  in  London,  where  furs 
brought  four  or  five  times  their  value  in  Amer- 
ica. In  short,  John  Jacob  Astor  determined  to 
lose  no  time,  after  reaching  New  York,  in  try- 
ing his  hand  at  this  profitable  traffic. 

The  ice  broke  up  in  March.  The  ship  made 
its  way  to  Baltimore,  and  the  two  friends 
traveled  together  to  New  York.  The  detention 
in  the  ice  and  the  journey  to  New  York  al- 
most exhausted  Astor’s  purse.  He  arrived  in 
this  city,  where  now  his  estate  is  valued  at 
forty  millions,  with  little  more  than  his  seven 
German  flutes,  and  a long  German  head  full  of 
available  knowledge  and  quiet  determination. 
He  went  straight  to  the  humble  abode  of  his 
brother  Henry,  a kindly,  generous,  jovial  soul, 
who  gave  him  a truly  fraternal  welcome,  and 
received  with  hospitable  warmth  the  companion 
of  his  voyage. 

Henry  Astor’s  prosperity  had  been  tempo- 
rarily checked  by  the  evacuation  of  New  York, 
which  had  occurred  five  months  before,  and 
which  had  deprived  the  tradesmen  of  the  city 
of  their  best  customers.  It  was '.not  only  the 
British  army  that  had  left  the  city  in  November, 
1783,  but  a host  of  British  officials  and  old 
Tory  families  as  well;  while  the  new-comers 
were  Whigs,  whom  seven  years  of  war  had  im- 
poverished, and  young  adventurers  who  had 
still  their  career  to  make.  During  the  Revolt^ 
tion  Henry  Astor  had  speculated  occasionally  in 
cattle  captured  from  the  farmers  of  Westches- 
ter, which  were  sold  at  auction  at  Bull’s  Head,* 
and  he  had  advanced  from  a wheel-barrow  to 
the  ownership  of  a horse.  An  advertisement 
informs  us  that,  about  the  time  of  his  brother’s 
arrival,  this  horse  was  stolen,  with  saddle  and 
bridle,  and  that  the  owner  offered  three  guineas 
reward  for  the  recovery  of  the  property;  but 
that  “ for  the  thief,  horse,  saddle  and  bridle, 
ten  guineas  would  be  paid.”  A month  after, 
we  find  him  becoming  a citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  soon  he  began  to  share  in  the  re- 
turning prosperity  of  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  could  do  little 
for  his  new-found  brother.  During  the  first 
evening  of  his  brother’s  .stay  at  his  house  the 
question  was  discussed,  what  should  the  young 
man  do  in  his  new  country?  The  charms  of 
| the  fur  business  were  duly  portrayed,  by  the 
j friend  of  the  youth,  who  also  expressed  his  pref- 
j erence  for  it.  It  was  agreed,  at  length,  that  the 
| best  plan  would  be  for  the  young  man  to  seek 
| employment  with  some  one  already  in  the  busi- 
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ness,  in  order  to  learn  the  modes  of  proceeding,  j that  in  Canton  it  would  bring  him  in  five  lum- 
as well  as  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  conn-  I dred  dollars.  So  heartily  did  he  throw  himself 
try.  The  young  stranger  anxiously  inquired  into  his  business. 

how  much  premium  would  be  demanded  by  a | Growing  rapidly  in  the  confidence  of  his  em- 
furrier  for  teaching  the  business  to  a novice,  and  j ployer  he  was  soon  intrusted  with  more  import- 
he  was  at  once  astonished  and  relieved  to  learn  j ant  duties  than  the  beating  of  furs.  He  was 
that  no  such  thing  was  known  in  America,  and  j employed  in  buying  them  from  the  Indians  and 
that  he  might  expect  his  board  and  small  wages  i hunters  who  brought  them  to  the  city.  Soon, 
even  from  the  start.  So,  the  next  day,  the  1 too,  he  took  the  place  of  his  employer  in  the  an- 
brothers  and  their  friend  proceeded  together  to , nual  journey  to  Montreal,  then  the  chief  fur 
the  store  of  Robert  Bowne,  an  aged  and  benev-  | mart  of  the  country.  With  a pack  upon  his 
olent  Quaker,  long  established  in  the  business  i back  he  struck  into  the  wilderness  above  Al- 
of  buying,  curing,  and  exporting  peltries.  It  bany,  and  walked  to  Lake  George,  which  he 
chanced  that  he  needed  a hand.  Pleased  with  ascended  in  a canoe,  and  having  thus  reached 
the  appearance  and  demeanor  of  the  young  man,  Champlain  he  embarked  again,  and  sailed  to 
he  employed  him  (as  tradition  reports)  at*  two  the  head  of  that  lake.  Returning  with  his  furs 
dollars  a week  and  his  board.  Ajstor  took  up  he  employed  the  Indians  in  transporting  them 
his  abode  in  his  master's  house,  and  was  soon  to  the  Hudson,  and  brought  them  to  the  city  in 
at  work.  We  can  tell  the  reader  with  certain-  a sloop.  He  was  formed  by  nature  for  a life 
ty  what  was  the  nature  of  the  youth’s  first  day’s  like  this.  His  frame  was  capable  of  great  en- 
work  in  his  adopted  conntry ; for,  in  his  old  age,  durance,  and  he  had  the  knack  of  getting  the 
he  was  often  heard  to  say  that  the  first  thing  best  of  a bargain.  The  Indian  is  a great  bar- 
he  did  for  Mr.  Bowne  was  to  beat  furs  ; which,  gainer.  The  time  was  gone  by  when  a nail  or 
indeed,  was  his  principal  employment  during  a little  red  paint  would  induce  him  to  part  with 

valuable  peltries.  It  required  skill  and  address 
on  the  part  of  tho  trader,  both  in  selecting  the 
articles  likely  to  tempt  the  vanity  or  the  cupidi- 
ty of  the  red  man,  and  in  conducting  the  tedious 
negotiation  which  usually  preceded  an  exchange 
in  the  world  and  become  rich.  We  advise  such  j of  commodities.  It  was  in  this  kind  of  traffic, 
to  observe  how  young  Astor  proceeded.  We  j doubtless,  that  our  young  German  acquired  that 
are  far  from  desiring  to  hold  up  this  able  man  I unconquerable  propensity  for  making  hard  bar- 
as  a model  for  the  young;  yet  it  must  be  owned  gains,  which  was  so  marked  a feature  in  his 
that  in  the  art  of  prospering  in  business  he  has  i character  as  a merchant.  He  could  never  rise 
had  no  equal  in  America ; atid  in  that  his  ex-  superior  to  this  early-acquired  habit.  He  never 
ample  may  be  useful.  Now,  observe  the  secret,  knew  what  it  was  to  exchange  places  with  the 
It  was  not  plodding  merely,  though  no  man  ever  opposite  party  and  survey  a transaction  from 
labored  more-  steadily  than  he.  Mr.  Bowne,  his  point  of  view.  He  exulted  not  in  compens- 
aiscovering  what  a prize  he  had,  raised  his  ating  liberal  service  liberally.  In  all  transac- 
wages  at  the  end  of  the  first  month.  Nor  was  tions  ho  kept  in  view  the  simple  object  of  giving 
it  merely  his  strict  observance  of  the^rules  of  the  least  and  getting  the  most, 
temperance  and  morality,  though  that  is  essen-  Meanwhile  his  brother  Jlenry  was  flourish- 
* tial  to  any  worthy  success.  The  great  secret  ing.  He  married  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a 
of  Astor’s  early,  rnpid,  and  uniform  success  in  brother  butcher,  and  the  young  wife,  according 
business  appears  to  have  been,  that  he  acted  al-  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  disdained  not  to  as- 
ways  upon  the  maxim  that  knowledge  is  row'-  sist  her  husband  even  in  the  slaughter-house 
ek!  He  labored  unceasingly  at  Mr.  Bowne’st  as  well  as  in  the  market-place.  Colonel  Devoe, 
to  learn  the  business . He  put  all  his  soul  into  ; in  his  well-known  Market  Book,  informs  us  that 
the  work  of  getting  a knowledge  of  furs,  fur-  j Henry  Astor  was  exceedingly  proud  of  his  pret- 
bearing  animals,  fur-dealers,  fur-markets,  fur-  ! ty  wife,  often  bringing  her  home  presents  of  gay 
gathering  Indians,  fur-abounding  countries.  In  j dresses  and  ribbons,  and  speaking  of  her  as  “ de 
those  days  a considerable  number  of  bear  skins  pink  of  de  Bowery.”  The  butchers  of  that  day 
and  beaver  skins  were  brought  directly  to  I complained  bitterly  of  him,  because  he  used  to 
Bowne’s  store  by  the  Indians  and  countrymen  | ride  out  of  town  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  and  buy 
of  the  vicinity,  who  had  shot  or  trapped  the  i up  the  droves  of  cattle  coming  to  the  city,  which 
animals.  These  men  Astor  questioned ; and  he  would  drive  in  and  sell  at  an  advanced  price 
neglected  no  other  opportunity  of  procuring  the  ! to  the  less  enterprising  butchers.  He  gained  a 
information  he  desired.  It  used  to  be  ob-  ! fortune  by  his  business  which  would  have  been 
served  of  Astor  that  he  absolutely  loved  a fine  i thought  immense  if  the  colossal  wealth  of  his 
skin.  In  later  days  he  would  have  a superior  • brother  had  not  reduced  all  other  estates  to  corn- 
fur  hung  up  in  his  counting-room  as  other  men  | parativo  insignificance.  It -was  he  who  bought 
hang  pictures ; and  this,  apparently,  for  the ! for  eight  hundred  dollars  the  acre  of  ground 
mere  pleasure  of  feeling,  showing,  and  admir-  on  part  of  which  the  old  Bowery  Theatre  now 
ing  it.  He  would  pass  his  hand  fondly  over  it,  stands. 

extolling  its  charms  with  an  approach  to  en-  John  Jacob  Astor  remained  not  long  in  the 
thnsiasm ; not,  however,  forgetting  to  mention  employment  of  Robert  Bowne.  It  was  a pecul- 
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the  whole  of  the  following  summer — furs  re- 
quiring to  be  frequently  beaten  to  keep  the 
moths  from  destroying  them. 

Perhaps  among  our  young  readers  there  are 
some  who  have  formed  the  resolution  to  get  on 
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iarity  of  the  business  of  a furrier  at  that  day, 
that,  while  it  admitted  of  unlimited  extension, 
it  could  be  begun  on  the  smallest  scale,  with  a 
very  insignificant  capital.  Every  farmer’s  boy 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  had  occasionally  a 
skin  to  sell,  and  bears  abounded  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains.  Indeed  the  time  had  not  long  gone 
by  when  beaver  skins  formed  part  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  city.  All  Northern  and  Western 
New  York  was  still  a fur-yielding  countiy.  Even 
Long  Island  furnished  its  quota.  So  that,  while 
the  fur  business  was  one  that  rewarded  the  en- 
terprise of  great  and  wealthy  companies,  employ- 
ing thousands  of  men  and  fleets  of  ships,  it  af- 
forded an  opening  to  young  Astor,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  brother,  could  command  a capi- 
tal of  only  a very  few  hundred  dollars*-  In  A j 
little  shop  in  Water  Street,  with  a back  room, 
a yard,  and  a shed,  the  shop  furnished  with  only 
a few  toys  and  trinkets,  Astor  began  business 
about  the  year  1786.  'He  had  then,  as  always, 
the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  his  own 
abilities.  He  used  to  relate  that,  at  this  time, 
a new  row  of  houses  in  Broadway  was  the  talk 
of  the  city  from  their  magnitude  and  beauty. 
Passing  them  one  day  he  said  to  himself : “ I’ll 
build  sometime  or  other  a greater  house  than 
any  of  these,  and  in  this  very  street.”  He  used 
also  to  say,  in  his  old  age,  “The  first  hundred 
thousand  dollars — that  was  hard  to  get;  but 
afterward  it  was  easy  to  make  more.” 

Having  set  up  for  himself  ho  worked  with 
the  quiet,  indomitable  ardor  of  a German  who 
sees  clearly  his  way  open  before  him.  At  first 
he  did  every  thing  for  himself.  He  bought, 
cured,  beat,  packed,  and  sold  his  skins.  From 
dawn  till  dark  he  assiduously  labored.  At  the 
proper  seasons  of  the  year,  with  his  pack  on  his 
back/he  made  short  excursions  into  the  coun- 
try, collecting  skins  from  house  to  house,  gradu- 
ally extending  the  area  of  his  travels,  till  he 
knew  the  State  of  New  York  as  no  man  of  his 
day  knew  it.  He  used  to  boast,  late  in  life, 
when  the  Erie  Canal  hhd  called  into  being  a 
line  of  thriving  towns  through  the  centre  of  the 
State,  that  he  had  himself,  in  his  numberless 
tramps,  designated  the  sites  of  those  towns,  and 
predicted  that  one  day  they  would  be  centres 
of  business  and  population.  Particularly  he 
noted  the  sfxjts  where  Rochester  and  Buffalo 
now  stand,  one  having  a harbor  on  Lake  Erie, 
the  other  upon  Lake  Ontario.  Those  places, 
he  predicted,  would  one  day  be  large  and  pros- 
perous cities,  and  that  prediction  he  made  when  ! 
there  was  scarcely  a settlement  at  Buffalo  and 
only  wigwams  on  the  site  of  Rochester.  At 
this  time  he  had  a partner  who  usually  remained 
in  the  city,  while  the  agile  and  enduring  Astor 
traversed  the  wilderness. 

It  was  his  first  voyage  to  London  that  estab- 
lished his  business  on  a solid  foundation.  As 
soon  as  he  had  accumulated  a few  bales  of  the 

« i 

skins  suited  to  the  European  market  he  took  j 
passage  in  the  steerage  of  a ship  and  conveyed  j 
them  to  London.  He  sold  them  to  great  ad-  j 
vantage,  and  established  connections  with  houses 
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to  which  ho  could  in  future  consign  his  furs, 
and  from  which  he  could  procure  the  articles 
best  adapted  to  the  taste  of  Indians  and  hunt- 
ers. But  his  most  important  operation  in  Lon- 
don was  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  firm 
of  Astor  and  Broadwood,  by  which  he  became 
the  New  York  agent  for  the  sale  of  their  pi- 
anos, flutes,  and  violins.  He  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  man  in  New  York  who  kept  con- 
stantly for  sale  a supply  of  musical  merchan- 
dise, of  which  the  annual  sale  in  New  York  is 
now  reckoned  at  five  millions  of  dollars.  On 
his  return  to  New  York  he  opened  a little  difigy 
store  in  Gold  Street  between  Fulton  and  Ann, 
and  swung  out  a sign  to  the  breeze  bearing  the 
words: 

FUR8  AND  PIANOS. 

There  were  until  recently  aged  men  among  us  ~ 
who  remembered  seeing  this  sign  over  the  store 
of  Mr.  Astor,  and  in  some  old  houses  are  pre- 
served ancient  pianos  bearing  the  name  of  J.  J. 

Astor  as  the  seller  thereof.  Violins  and  flutes, 
also,  are  occasionally  met  with  that  have  his 
name  upon  them.  In  1790,  seven  years  after 
his  arrival  in  the  city,  he  was  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  appear  in  the  Directory  thus : 

ASTOR,  J.  J.,  Fur  Trader,  40Uttle  Dock  Street  (now  - 

part  of  Water  Street). 

In  this  time  of  his  dawning  prosperity,  while 
still  inhabiting  the  small  house  of  which  his 
store  was  a part,  he  married.  Sarah  Todd  was 
the  maiden  name  of  his  wife.  As  a connection 
of  the  family  of  Brevoort  she  was  then  consid- 
ered to  be  somewhat  superior  to  her  husband  in 
point  of  social  rank,  and  she  brought  him  a for- 
tune, by  no  means  despised  by  him  at  that  time, 
of  three  hundred  dollars.  She  threw  herself 
heartily  into  her  husband’s  growing  Business, 
laboring  with  her  own  hands,  buying,  sorting, 
and  beating  the  furs.  He  used  to  say  that  she 
was  ns  good  a judge  of  the  value  of  peltries  ns 
himself,  and  that  her  opinion  in  a matter  of 
business  was  better  than  that  of  roost  merchants. 

Mr.  Astor  Btill  traversed  the  wilderness.  The 
father  of  the  late  lamented  General  Wadsworth 
used  to  relate  that  he  met  him  once  in  the  woods 
of  Western  New  York  in  a sad  plight.  His  wag- 
on had  broken  down  in  the  midst  of  a swamp. 

In  the  melee  all  his  gold  had  rolled  away  through 
the  bottom  of  the  vehicle,  and  was  irrecoverably 
lost;  and  Astor  was  seen  emerging  from  the 
swamp  covered  with  mud  and  carrying  on  his 
shoulder  an  axe — the  sole  relic  of  his  property. 

When  at  length,  in  1794,  Jay’s  treaty  caused 
the  evacuation  of  the  western  parts  held  by  the 
British,  his  business  so  rapidly  extended  that 
he  was  enabled  to  devolve  these  laborious  jour- 
neys upon  others,  while  he  remained  in  New  York 
controlling  a business  that  now  embraced  the 
region  of  the  great  Lakes,  and  gave  employment 
to  a host  of  trappers,  collectors,  and  agents.  He 
was  soon  in  a position  to  purchase  a ship,  in 
which  his  furs  were  carried  to  London,  and  in 
which  he  occasionally  made  a voyage  himself. 

He  was  still  observed  to  be  most  assiduous  in 
the  pursuit  of  commercial  knowledge.  He  was 
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never  weary  of  inquiring  about  the  markets  of  have  mentioned.”  “Then,”  said  the  clerk, 
Europe  and  Asia,  the  ruling  prices  and  com-  “you  are  even  a greater  fool  than  Ltook  you 
modities  of  each,  the  standing  of  commercial  for,  to  work  as  hard  as  you  do.”  The  old  man 
houses,  and  nil  other  particulars  that  could  be  jftrmU  tell  this  story  with  great  glee,  for  he  al- 
of  use.  Hence  his  directions  to  his  captains  (ways  liked  a joke.  w 

and  agents  were  always  explicit  and  minute,  In  the  course  of  hi9  long  life  he  had  frequent 
amjl  if  any  enterprise  failed  to  be  profitable  it  opportunities  of  observing  what  becomes  of  those 
could  generally  be  distinctly  seen  that  it  was  gay  merchants  who  live  up  to  the  incomes  of 
because  his  orders  had  not  been  obeyed.  In  prosperous  years  regardless  of  the  inevitable 
London  he  became  most  intimately  conversant  time  of  commercial  collapse.  It  must  be  own- 
with  the  operations  of  the  East  India  Company  ed  that  he  held  in  utter  contempt  the  dashing 
and  with  the  China  trade.  China  being  the  style  of  living  and  doing  business  which  has  too 
best  market  in  the  world  for  furs,  and  furnish-  often  prevailed  in  New  York ; and  he  was  very 
ing  commodities  which  in  America  had  become  slow  to  give  credit  to  a house  that  carried  sail 
necessaries  of  life,  he  was  quick  to  perceive  what  out  of  proportion  to  its  ballast.  Nevertheless, 
an  advantage  he  would  have  over  other  mer-  he  was  himself  no  plodder  when  plodding  had 
chants  by  sending  his  ships  to  Canton  provided  ceased  to  be  necessary.  At  the  time  when  his 
with  furs  as  well  as  dollars.  It  was  about  the  affairs  were  on  their  greatest  scale  he  would 
year  1800  that  he  sent  his  first  ship  to  Canton,  leave  his  office  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  go  home 
and  he  continued  to  carry  on  commerce  with  to  an  early  dinner,  then  mount  his  horse  and 
China  for  twenty-seven  years,  sometimes  with  ride  about  the  island  till  it  was  time  to  go  to 
loss,  generally  with  profit,  and  occasionally  with  the  theatre.  He  had  a strong  aversion  to  ille- 
splendid  and  bewildering  success.  gitimate  speculation,  and  particularly  to  gam- 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1800,  when  bling  in  stocks.  The  note-shaving  and  stock- 
he  was  worth  a quarter  of  million  dollars  and  jobbing  operations  of  the  Rothschilds  he  de- 
had  been  in  business  fifteen  years,  that  he  in-  spised.  It  was  his  pride  and  boast  that  he 
dulged  himself  in  the  comfort  of  living  in  a gained  his  own  fortune  by  legitimate  commerce, 
house  apart  from  his  business.  In  1794  he  ap-  and  by  the  legitimate  investment  of  his  profits, 
pears  in  the  Directory  as  “Furrier,  149  Broad-  Having  an  unbounded  faith  in  the  destiny  of 
way.”  From  1796  to  1799  he  figures  as  “Fur  the  United  States,  and  in  the  future  commer- 
Merchant,  149  Broadway.”  In  1800  he  had  a cial  supremacy  of  New  York,  it  was  his  custom, 
storehouse  at  141  Greenwich  Street,  and  lived  from  about  the  year  1800,  to  invest  his  gains  in 
at  223  Broadway,  on  the  site  of  the  present  tde  purchase  of  lots  and  lands  on  Manhattan 
Astor  House.  In  1801  his  store  wa9  at  71  Lib-  Island. 

erty  Street,  and  he  had  removed  his  residence  We  have  all  heard  much  of  the  closeness,  or 
back  to  149  Broadway.  The  year  following  we  rather  the  meanness,  of  this  remarkable  man. 

' find  him  again  at  223  Broadway,  where  he  con-  Truth  compels  us  to  admit,  as  we  have  before 

tinuedlo  reside  for  a quarter  of  a century.  His  intimated,  that  he  was  not  generous,  except  to 
house  was  such  as  a fifth-rate  merchant  would  his  own  kindred.  His  liberality  began  and  ended 
; now  consider  much  beneath  his  dignity.  Mr.  in  his  own  family.  Very  seldom  during  his  life- 
Astor,  indeed,  had  a singular  dislike  to  living  time  did  he  willingly  do  a generous  act  outside  of 
in  a large  bouse.  Astor  had  neither  expensive  the  little  circle  of  his  relations  and  descendants, 
tastes  nor  wasteful  vices.  His  luxuries  were  a To  get  all  that  he  could,  and  to  keep  nearly  all 
pipe,  a glass  of  beer,  a game  of  draughts,  a ride  that  he  got — those  were  the  laws  of  his  being, 
on  horseback,  and  the  theatre.  Of  the  theatre  He  had  a vast  genius  for  making  money,  and 
he  was  particularly  fond.  He  seldom  missed  a that  was  all  that  he  had. 
good  performance  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  “ Old  It  is  a pleasure  to  know  that  sometimes  his 
Park.”  extreme  closeness  defeated  its  own  object.  He 

It  was  his  instinctive  abhorrence  of  ostenta-  once  lost  seventy  thousand  dollars  by  commit- 
tion  and  waste  that  enabled  him,  as  it  were,  to  ting  a piece  of  petty  injustice  toward  his  best 
* glide  into  the  millionaire  without  being  observed  captain.  This  gallant  sailor,  being  notified 
' by  his  neighbors.  He  used  to  relate,  with  a by  an  insurance  office  of  the  necessity  of  hav- 
chuckle,  that  he  was  worth  a million  before  any  ing  a chronometer  on  board  his  ship,  spoke 
one  suspected  it.  A dandy  bank  clerk,  one  day,  to  Mr.  Astor  on  the  subject,  who  advised  the 
having  expressed  a doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  captain  to  buy  one. 

of  his  name  to  a piece  of  mercantile  paper,  As-  . “But,”  said  the  captain,  “I  have  no  five 
tor  asked  him  how  much  he  thought  he  was  hundred  dollars  to  spare  for  such  a purpose ; the 
• worth.  The  clerk  mentioned  a sum  ludicrously  chronometer  should  belong  to  the  ship.” 
less  than  the  real  amount.  Astor  then  asked  “Well,”  said  the  taerchant,  “you  need  not 
him  how  much  he  supposed  this  and  that  lead-  pay  for  it  now;  pay  for  it  at  your  convenience.” 
ing  merchant,  whom  he  named,  was  worth.  The  The  captain  still  objecting,  Astor,  after  a pro- 
young man  endowed  them  with  generous  sum-  longed  higgling,  authorized  him  to  buy  a chro- 
totals  proportioned  to  their  style  of  living,  nometer,  and  charge  it  to  the  Ship's  account; 
“Well,”  said  Astor,  “I  am  worth  more  than  which  was  done.  Sailing  day  was  at  hand, 
any  of  them.  I will  not  say  how  much  I am  The  ship  was  hauled  into  the  stream.  The 
worth,  but  I am  worth  more  than  any  sum  you  captain,  as  is  the  custom,  handed  in  his  ac~ 
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count.  Astor,  subjecting  it  to  his  usual  close 
scrutiny,  observed  the  novel  item  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  chronometer.  He  object- 
ed, averring  that  it  was  understood  between 
them  that  the  captain  was  to  pay  for  the  instru- 
ment. The  worthy  sailor  recalled  the  conversa- 
tion, and  firmly  held  to  his  recollection  of  it. 
Astor  insisting  on  his  own  view  of  the  matter, 
the  captain  was  so  profoundly  disgusted  that, 
important  as  the  command  of  the  ship  was  to 
him,  he  resigned  his  post.  Another  captain 
was  soon  found  and  the  ship  sailed  for  China. 
Another  house  which  was  then  engaged  in  the 
China  trade,  knowing  tho  worth  of  this  44  king 
of  captains,”  as  Astor  himself  used  to  style  him, 
bought  him  a ship  and  dispatched  him  to  Canton 
two  months  after  the  departure  of  Astor’s  vessel. 
Pur  captain,  put  upon  his  mettle,  employed  all 
his  skill  to  accelerate  the  speed  of  his  ship,  and 
had  such  success  tluit  he  reached  New  York 
with  a full  cargo  of  tea  just  seven  days  after  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Astor’s  ship.  Astor,  not  expect- 
ing another  ship  for  months,  and  therefore  sure 
of  monopolizing  the  market,  had  not  yet  broken 
bulk,  nor  even  taken  off  the  hatchways.  Our 
captain  arrived  on  a Saturday.  Advertise- 
ments and  hand-bills  were  immediately  issued, 
and  on  the  Wednesday  morning  following,  as 
the  custom  then  was,  the  auction  sale  of  the  tea 
began  on  the  wharf — two  barrels  of  punch  con- 
tributing to  the  eclat  and  hilarity  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  cargo  was  sold  to  good  advantage, 
and  the  market  was  glutted.  Astor  lost  in  con- 
sequence the  entire  profits  of  the  voyage,  not 
less  than  the  sum  named  above.  Meeting  the  j 
captain  some  time  after  in  Broadway,  he  said, 

44  I had  better  have  paid  for  that  chronometer 
of  yours.” 

Without  ever  acknowledging  that  he  had  been 
in  the  wrong,  he  was  glad  enough  to  engage  the 
captain’s  future  services.  This  anecdote  we  re- 
ceived from  the  worthy  captain’s  own  lips. 

On  one  occasion  the  same  officer  had  the  op- 
portunity of  rendering  the  great  merchant  a most 
signal  service.  The  agent  of  Mr.  Astor  in  China 
suddenly  died  at  a time  when  the  property  in 
his  charge  amounted  to  about  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Our  captain,  who  was  not 
then  in  Astor’s  employ,  was  perfectly  aware  that 
if  this  immense  property  fell  into  official  hands, 
as  the  law  required,  not  one  dollar  of  it  would 
ever  again  find  its  way  to  the  coffers  of  its  pro- 
prietor. By  a series  of  bold,  prompt,  and  skill- 
ful measures,  he  rescued  it  from  the  official  maw, 
and  made  it  yield  a profit  to  the  owner.  Mr. 
Astor  acknowledged  the  service.  He  acknowl- 
edged it  with  emphasis  and  a great  show  of 
gratitude.  He  said  many  times, 

44  If  you  had  not  done  just  as  you  did  I should 
never  have  seen  one  dollar  of  my  money ; no, 
not  one  dollar  of  it.” 

But  he  not  only  did  not  compensate  him  for 
his  services,  but  he  did  not  even  reimburse  the 
small  sum  of  money  which  the  captain  had  ex- 
pended in  performing  those  services.  Astor  was 
then  worth  ten  millions,  and  the  captain  had 


his  hundred  dollars  a month  and  a family  of 
young  children. 

Thus  the  great  merchant  recompensed  great 
services.  He  was  not  more  just  in  rewarding 
small  ones.  On  one  occasion  a ship  of  his  ar- 
rived from  China,  which  he  found  necessary  to 
dispatch  at  once  to  Amsterdam,  the  market  in 
New  York  being  depressed  by  an  over-supply  of 
China  merchandise.  But  on  board  this  ship, 
under  a mountain  of  tea  chests,  the  owner  had 
two  pipes  of  precious  Madeira  wine  which  had 
been  sent  on  a voyage  for  the  improvement  of  its 
constitution. 

41  Can  you  get  out  that  wine,”  asked  the  owner, 
44  without  discharging  the  tea  ?” 

The  captain  thought  he  could. 

“Well,  then,”  said  Mr.  Astor,  44 you  get  it 
out,  and  I’ll  give  you  a demijohn  of  it.  You’ll 
say  it’s  the  best  wine  you  ever  tasted.” 

It  required  the  labor  of  the  whole  ship’s  crew 
for  two  days  to  get  out  those  two  pipes  of  wine. 
They  were  sent  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Astor.  A 
year  passed.  The  captain  had  been  to  Amster- 
dam and  back,  but  he  had  received  no  tidings  of 
his  demijohn  of  Madeira.  One  day,  when  Mr. 
Astor  was  on  hoard  the  ship,  the  captain  ven- 
tured to  remind  the  great  man,  in  a jocular 
manner,  that  he  had  not  received  the  wine.  ' 

44  Ah,”  said  Astor,  “don’t  you  know  the  rea- 
son ? It  isn’t  fine  yet.  Wait  till  it  is  fine,  and 
you’ll  say  you  never  tasted  such  Madeira.”  The 
captain  never  heard  of  that  wine  again. 

These  traits  show  the  moral  weakness  of  the 
man.  It  is  only  when  we  regard  his  mercantile 
exploits  that  we  can  admire  him.  He  was,  un- 
questionably, one  of  the  ablest,  boldest,  and  most 
successful  operators  that  ever  lived.  He  seldom 
made  a mistake  in  the  conduct  of  business. 
Having  formed  his  plan,  he  carried  it  out  with 
a nerve  and  steadiness,  with  such  a firm  and 
easy  grasp  of  all  the  details,  that  he  seemed 
rather  to  be  playing  an  interesting  game  than 
transacting  business.  44  He  could  command  an 
army  of  five  hundred  thousand  men !”  exclaimed 
one  of  his  admirers.  That  was  an  erroneous 
remark.  He  could  have  commanded  an  army 
of  five  hundred  thousand  tea  cheste,  with  a 
heavy  auxiliary  force  of  otter  skins  and  beaver 
skins.  But  a commander  of  men  must  be  supe- 
rior morally  as  well  as  intellectually.  He  must 
be  able  to  win  the  love  and  excite  the  enthusi- 
asm of  bis  followers.  Astor  would  have  made 
a splendid  commissary-general  to  tho  army  of 
Xerxes,  but  he  could  no  more  have  conquered 
Greece  than  Xerxes  himself. 

The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  by  what 
means  Mr.  Astor  became  so  preposterously  rich. 
Few  successful  men  gain  a single  million  by 
legitimate  commerce.  A million  dollars  is  a 
most  enormous  sum  of  money.  It  requires  a 
considerable  effort  of  the  mind  to  conceive  it. 
But  this  indomitable  little  German  managed,  in 
the  course  of  sixty  years,  to  accumulate  twenty 
millions ; of  which,  probably,  not  more  than  two 
millions  was  the  fruit  of  his  business  as  a fur 
I trader  and  China  merchant. 
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At  that  day  the  fur  trade  was  exceedingly 
profitable,  as  well  as  of  vast  extent.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  the  year  1800  the  number  of 
peltries  annually  furnished  to  commerce  was 
about  six  millions,  varying  in  value  from  fifteen 
cents  to  five  hundred  dollars.  When  every  re- 
spectably man  in  Europe  and  America  wore  a 
beaver  skin  upon  his  head,  or  a part  of  one,  and 
when  a good  beaver  skin  could  be  bought  in 
Western  New  York  for  a dollar’s  worth  of  trash, 
and  could  be  sold  in  London  for  twenty-five  En- 
glish shillings,  and  when  those  twenty-five  En- 
glish shillings  could  be  invested  in  English  cloth 
and  cutlery  and  sold  in  New  York  for  forty 
shillings,  it  may  be  imagined  that  fur-trading 
was  a very  good  business.  Mr.  Astor  had  his 
share  of  the  cream  of  it,  and  that  was  the  foun- 
dation of  his  colossal  fortune.  Hence,  too,  the 
tender  love  he  felt  for  a fine  fur. 

In  the  next  place,  his  ventures  to  China  were 
sometimes  exceedingly  fortunate.  A fair  profit 
on  a voyage  to  China  at  that  day  was  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Astor  has  been  known 
to  gain  seventy  thousand,  and  to  have  his  money 
in  his  pocket  within  the  year.  He  was  remark- 
ably lucky  in  the  war  of  1812.  All  his  ships 
^escaped  capture,  and  arriving  at  a time  when 
foreign  commerce  was  afmost  annihilated  and 
tea  had  doubled  in  price,  his  gains  were  so  im- 
mense that  the  million  or  more  lost  in  the  As- 
torian  enterprise  gave  him  not  even  a momentary 
inconvenience. 

But  it  was  neither  furs  nor  tea  that  gave  him 
twenty  millions.  It  was  his  sagacity  in  invest- 
ing his  profits  that  made  him  the  richest  man  in 
America.  When  he  first  trod  the  streets  of 
New  York,  in  1784,  the  city  was  a snug,  leafy 
'place  of  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  situ- 
ated at  the  extremity  of  the  island,  mostly  be- 
low Cortland  Street.  In  1800,  when  he  be- 
gan to  have  money  to  invest,  the  city  had  more 
than  doubled  in  population,  and  had  advanced* 
nearly  a mile  up  the  island.  Now,  Astor  was  a 
shrewd  calculator  of  the  future.  No  reason  ap- 
peared why  New  York  should  not  repeat  this 
doubling  and  this  mile  of  extension  every  fifteen 
years.  He  acted  upon  the  supposition,  and  fell 
into  the  habit  of  buying  lands  and  lots  just  be- 
yond the  verge  of  the  city.  One  little  anecdote 
will  show  the  wisdom  of  this  proceeding.  He 
sold  a lot  in  the  vicinity  of  Wall  Street,  about 
the  year  1810,  for  eight  thousand  dollars,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  somewhat  under  its  value. 
The  purchaser,  after  the  papers  were  signed, 
seemed  disposed  to  chuckle  over  his  bargain. 

“Why,  Mr.  Astor,”  said  he,  “ in  a few  years 
this  lot  will  be  worth  twelve  thousand  dollars.” 

“Very  true,”  replied  Astor;  “but  now  you 
shall  see  what  I will  do  with  this  money.  With 
eight  thousand  dollars  I' buy  eighty  lots  above 
Canal  Street.  By  the  time  your  lot  is  worth 
twelve  thousand  dollars  ray  eighty  lots  will  be 
worth  eighty  thousand  dollars which  proved 
to  be  the  fact. 

His  purchase  of  the  Richmond  Hill  estate  of 
Aaron  Burr  was  a case  in  point.  Ho  bought 
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the  hundred  and  sixty  acres  at  a thousand  dol- 
lars an  acre,  and  in  twelve  years  the  land  was 
worth  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a lot.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  island  was  dotted  all  over 
with  Astor  lands — to  such  an  extent  that  the 
whole  income  of  his  estate  for  fifty  years  could 
be  invested  in  new  houses  without  buying  any 
more  land. 

His  land  speculations,  however,  were  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  little  island  of  Manhat- 
tan. Aged  readers  can  not  have  forgotten  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  his  operations  of  this  kind, 
by  which  he  acquired  a legal  title  to  one-third 
of  the  county  of  Putnam  in  this  State.  This 
enormous  tract  was  part  of  the  estate  of  Roger 
Morris  and  Mary  bis  wife,  who,  by  adhering  to 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  forfeited  their  landed  property  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  Having  been  duly  attainted  as 
public  enemies,  they  fled  .to  England  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  the  State  sold  their  lands, 
in  snflall  parcels,  to  honest  Whig  farmers.  The 
estate  comprised  fifty-one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  two  acres,  upon  which  were  living,  in  1809, 
more  than  seven  hundred  families,  all  relying 
upon  the  titles  which  the  State  of  New  York  had 
given.  Now  Mr.  Astor  steps  forward  to  disturb 
the  security  of  this  community  of  farmers.  It 
appeared,  and  was  proved  beyond  doubt,  that 
Roger  and  Mary  Morris  hod  only  possessed  a 
life-interest  in  this  estate,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  was  only  that  life-interest  which  the  State 
could  legally  confiscate.  The  moment  Roger 
and  Mary  Morris  ceased  to  live  the  property 
would  fall  to  their  heirs,  with  all  the  houses, 
bams,  and  other  improvements  thereon.  After 
^a  most  thorough  examination  of  the  papers  by 
the  leading  counsel  of  that  day,  Mr.  Astor 
bought  the  rights  of  the  heirs,  in  1809,  for  twen- 
ty thousand  pounds  sterling.  At  that  time 
Roger  Morris  was  no  more ; and  Mary  his  wife 
was  nearly  eighty,  and  extremely  infirm.  She 
lingered,  however,  for  some  years;  and  it  was 
not  until  after  the  peace  of  1815  that  the  claims 
of  Mr.  Astor  were  pressed.  The  consternation 
of  the  farmers  and  the  astonishment  of  the  peo- 
ple generally,  when  at  length  the  great  million- 
aire stretched  out  his  hand  to  pluck  this  large 
ripe  pear,  may  be  imagined.  A great  clamor 
arose  against  him.  It  can  not  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  he  acted  in  this  business  with  moder- 
ation and  dignity.  Upon  the  first  rumor  of  his 
claim,  in  1814,  commissioners  were  appointed 
by  the  Legislature  to  inquire  into  it.  These 
gentlemen,  finding  the  claim  more  formidable 
than  had  been  suspected,  asked  Mr.  Astor  for 
what  sum  he  would  compromise.  The  lands 
were  valued  at  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thou- 
sand dollars,  but  Astor  replied  that  he  would 
sell  his  claim  for  three  hundred  thousand.  The 
offer  was  not  accepted,  and  the  affair  lingered. 
In  1818,  Mary  Morris  being  supposed  to  be  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  the  farmers  being  in  con- 
stant dread  of  the  writs  of  ejectment  which  her 
death  would  bring  upon  them,  commissioners 
were  again  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  look 
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into  the  matter.  Again  Mr.  Astor  was  asked 
on  what  terms  he  would  compromise.  He  re- 
plied, January  19,  1819 : 

“In  1813  or  1814  a similar  proposition  was 
made  to  me  by  the  commissioners  then  appoint- 
ed by  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  this 
State,  when  I offered  to  compromise  for  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which,  con- 
sidering the  value  of  the  property  in  question, 
was  thought  very  reasonable ; and,  at  the  pres- 
ent period,  when  the  life  of  Mrs.  Morris  is,  ac- 
cording to  calculation,  worth  little  or  nothing, 
she  being  near  eighty-six  years  of  age,  and  the 
property  more  valuable  than  it  was  in  1813,  I 
am  still  willing  to  receive  the  amount  which  I 
then  stated,  with  interest  on  the  same,  payable 
in  money  or  stock,  bearing  an  interest  of  — per 
cent.,  payable  quarterly.  The  stock  may  be 
made  payable  at  such  periods  as  the  Honorable 
the  Legislature  may  deem  proper.  This  offer 
will,  I trust,  be  considered  as  libera],  and  as  a 
proof  of  my  willingness  to  compromise  on  terms 
which  are  reasonable,  considering  the  value  of 
the  property,  the  price  which  it  cost  me,  and 
the  inconvenience  of  having  60  long  laid  out  of 
my  money,  which,  if  employed  in  commercial 
operations,  would  most  likely  have  produced 
better  profits.” 

The  Legislature  were  not  yet  prepared  to  com- 
promise. It  was  not  till  1827  that  a test  case 
was  selected  and  brought  to  trial  liefore  a jury. 
The  most  eminent  counsel  were  employed  on 
the  part  of  the  State — Daniel  Webster  and  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren  among  them.  Astor’s  cause' was 
intrusted  to  Emmet,  Ogden,  and  others.  We 
believe  that  Aaron  Burr  was  consulted  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Astor,  though  he  did  not  appear  in 
the  trial.  The  efforts  of  the  array  of  counsel 
employed  by  the  State  were  exerted  in  vain  to 
find  a flaw  in  the  paper  upon  which  Astor’s 
claim  mainly  rested.  Mr.  Webster’s  speech  on 
this  occasion  betrays,  even  to  the  unprofession- 
al reader,  both  that  he  had  no  case  and  that  he 
knew  he  had  not,  for  he  indulged  in  a strain  of 
remark  that  could  only  have  been  designed  to 
prejudice,  not  convince,  the  jury. 

u It  is  a claim  for  lands,”  said  he,  “ not  in 
their  wild  and  forest  state,  but  for  lands  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  which  is  mingled  with  the  labor 
expended  upon  them.  It  is  no  everyday  pur- 
chase, for  it  extends  over  towns  and  counties, 
and  almost  takes  in  a degree  of  latitude.  It  is 
a stupendous  speculation.  The  individual  who 
now  claims  it  has  not  succeeded  to  it  by  inher- 
itance ; he  has  not  attained  it,  as  he  did  that 
vast  wealth  which  no  one  less  envies  him  than 
I do,  by  fair  and  honest  exertions  in  commercial 
enterprise,  but  by  speculation,  by  purchasing 
the  forlorn  hope  of  the  heirs  of  a family  driven 
from  their  country  by  a bill  of  attainder.  By 
the  defendants,  on  the  contrary,  the  lands  in 
question  are  held  as  a patrimony.  They  hare 
labored  for  years  to  improve  them.  The  rugged 
hills  had  grown  green  under  their  cultivation 
before  a question  was  raised  as  to  the  integrity 
of  their  titles.” 


A line  of  remark  like  this  would  appeal  pow- 
erfully to  a jury  of  farmers.  Its  effect,  however, 
was  destroyed  by  the  simple  observation  of  one 
of  the  opposing  counsel : • 

“Mr.  Astor  bought  this  property  confiding 
in  the  justice  of  the  State  of  New  York,  firmly 
believing  that  in  the  litigation  of  his  .claim  his 
rights  would  be  maintained.” 

It  is  creditable  to  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  New  York,  and  creditable  to  the  very 
institution  of  trial  by  jury,  that  Mr.  Astor’s  most 
unpopular  and  even  odious  cause  was  triumph- 
ant. Warned  by  this  verdict,  the  Legislature 
consented  to  compromise  on  Mr.  Astor’s  own 
terms.  The  requisite  amount  of  “Astor  stock,” 
as  it  was  called,  was  created.  Mr.  Astor  re- 
ceived about  half  a million  of  dollars,  and  the 
titles  of  the  lands  were  secured  to  their  rightful 
owners.  To  render  this  conclusion  of  the  affair 
palatable  to  the  people  the  trial  and  the  docu- 
ments were  published  in  pamphlets. 

The  crowning  glory  of  Mr.  Astor’s  mercan- 
tile career  was  that  vast  and  brilliant  enterprise 
which  Washington  Irving  has  commemorated 
in  “Astoria.”  No  other  single  individual  has 
ever  set  on  foot  a scheme  so  extensive,  so  diffi- 
cult, and  so  costly  as  this;  nor  has  any  such 
enterprise  been  carried  out  with  such  sustained 
energy  and  perseverance.  To  establish  a line 
of  trading-posts  from  St  Louis  to  the  Pacific,  a 
four  months’  journey  in  a land  of  wilderness, 
prairie,  mountain,  and  desert,  inhabited  by 
treacherous  or  hostile  savages — to  found  a per- 
manent settlement  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  the 
grand  dCpot  of  furs  and  supplies — to  arrange  a 
plan  by  which  the  furs  collected  should  be  reg- 
ularly transported  to  China,  and  the  ships  re- 
turn to  New  York  laden  with  tea  and  silks,  and 
then  proceed  once  more  to  the  Pacific  coast  to 
repeat  the  circuit — to  maintain  all  the  parts  of 
this  scheme  without  the  expectation  of  any  but 
a remote  profit,  sending  ship  after  ship  before 
any  certain  intelligence  of  the  first  ventures  had 
arrived — this  was  an  enterprise  which  had  been 
memorable  if  it  had  been  undertaken  by  a wealthy 
corporation  or  a powerful  government,  instead 
of  a private  merchant,  unaided  by  any  resources 
but  his  own.  At  every  moment  in  the  conduct 
of  this  magnificent  attempt  Mr.  Astor  appears 
the  great  man.  His  parting  instructions  to  the 
captain  of  his  first  ship  call  to  mind  those  of 
General  Washington  to  St.  Clair  on  a similar 
occasion.  “All  accidents  that  have  yet  hap- 
pened,” said  the  merchant,  “arose 'from  too 
much  confidence  in  the  Indians.”  The  ship 
was  lost,  a year  after,  by  the  disregard  of  this 
last  warning.  When  the  news  reached  New 
York  of  the  massacre  of  the  crew  and  the  blow- 
ing up  of  the  ship,  the  man  who  flow  into  a pas- 
sion at  seeing  a little  boy  drop  a wine-glass  be- 
haved with  a composure  that  was  the  theme  of 
general  admiration.  He  attended  the  theatre 
the  same  evening,  and  entered  heartily  into  the 
play.  Mr.  Irving  relates  that  a friend  having 
expressed  surprise  at  this,  Mr.  Astor  replied : 

“What  would  you  have  me  do  ? Would  you 
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have  me  stay  at  home  and  weep  for  what  I can 
not  help?” 

This  was  not  indifference;  for  when,  after 
nearly  two  years  of  weary  waiting,  he  heard  of 
the  safety  and  success  of  the  overland  expedi- 
tion, he  was  so  oveijoyed  that  he  could  scarcely 
contain  himself. 

44 I felt  ready,”  said  he,  “to  fall  upon  my 
knees  in  a transport  of  gratitude.” 

A touch  in  one  of  his  letters  shows  the  abso- 
lute confidence  he  felt  in  his  own  judgment  and 
abilities,  a confidence  invariably  exhibited  by 
men  of  the  first  executive  talents. 

“ Were  I on  the  spot,”  he  wrote  to  one  of  his 
agents  when  the  affaire  of  the  settlement  appear- 
ed desperate,  44  and  had  the  management  of  af- 
fairs, I would  defy  them  all ; but,  as  it  is,  every 
thing  depends  upon  you  and  the  friends  about 
you.  Our  enterprise  is  grand  and  deserves  suc- 
cess, and  I hope  in  God  it  will  meet  it.  If  my 
object  was  merely  gain  of  money  I should  say, 
think  whether  it  is  best  to  save  what  we  can  and 
abandon  the  place ; but  the  thought  is  like  a 
dagger  to  my  heart.” 

He  intimates  here  that  his  object  was  not 
merely  44  gain  of  money.”  What  was  it,  then  ? 
Mr.  Irving  informs  us  that  it  was  desire  of  fame. 
We  should  rather  say  that  when  nature  endows 
a man  with  a remarkable  gift  she  also  implants 
within  him  the  love  of  exercising  it.  Astor 
loved  to  plan  a vast,  far-reaching  enterprise. 
He  loved  it  as  Morphy  loves  to  play  chess,  as 
Napoleon  loved  to  plan  a campaign,  as  Raphael 
loved  to  paint,  and  Handel  to  compose. 

The  war  of  1812  foiled  the  enterprise.  44  But 
for  that  war,”  Mr.  Astor  used  to  say,  44 1 should 
have  been  the  richest  man  that  ever  lived.”  He 
expected  to  go  on  expending  money  for  several 
years,  and  then  to  gain  a steady  annual  profit 
of  millions.  It  was,  however,  that  very  war  that 
enabled  him  to  sustain  the  enormous  losses  of 
the  enterprise  without  injury  to  his  estate,  or 
even  a momentary  inconvenience.  During  the 
first  year  of  the  war  he  had  the  luck  to  receive 
two  or  three  cargoes  of  tea  from  China,  despite 
the  British  cruisers.  In  the  second  year  of  the 
war,  when  the  Government  was  reduced  to  bor- 
row at  eighty,  he  invested  largely  in  the  loan, 
which,  one  year  after  the  peace,  stood  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  v 

Mr.  Astor  at  all  times  was  a firm  believer  in 
the  destiny  of  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  he  held  its  public  stock  in  profound  re- 
spect. He  had  little  to  say  of  politics,  but  he 
was  a supporter  of  the  old  Whig  party  for  many 
years,  and  had  a great  regard,  personal  and  po- 
litical, for  its  leader  and  ornament,  Henry  Clay. 
He  was  never  better  pleased  than  when  he  en- 
tertained Mr.  Clay  at  his  own  house.  It  ought 
to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  when, 
in  June,  1812,  the  merchants  of  New  York  me- 
morialized the  Government  in  favor  of  the  em- 
bargo, which  almost  annihilated  the  commerce 
of  the  port,  the  name  of  John  Jacob  Astor  head- 
ed the  list  of  signatures. 

He  was  an  active  business-man  in  this  city 


for  about  forty-six  years — from  his  twenty-first 
to  his  sixty-seventh  year.  Toward  the  year  1830 
he  began  to  withdraw  from  business,  and  under- 
took no  new  enterprises  except  such  as  the  in- 
vestment of  his  income  involved.  His  three 
daughters  were  married.  His  son  and  heir  was 
a man  of  thirty.  Numerous  grandchildren  were 
around  him,  for  whom  he  manifested  a true  Ger- 
man fondness;  not,  however,  regarding  them 
with  equal  favor.  He  dispensed,  occasionally, 
a liberal  hospitality  at  his  modest  house,  though 
that  hospitality  was  usually  bestowed  upon  men 
whose  presence  at  his  table  conferred  distinction 
upon  him  who  sat  at  the  head  of  it.  He  was 
fond,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  of  the  society  of 
literary  men.  For  Washington  Irving  he  al- 
ways professed  a warm  regard,  liked  to  have 
him  at  his  house,  visited  him,  and  made  much 
of  him.  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  one  of  the  best 
talkers  of  his  day,  a man  full  of  fun,  anecdote, 
and  fancy,  handsome,  graceful,  and  accomplish- 
ed, was  a great  favorite  with  him.  He  after- 
ward invited  the  poet  to  reside  with  him  and 
take  charge  of  his  affairs,  which  Mr.  Halleck 
did  for  many  years,  to  the  old  gentleman’s  per- 
fect satisfaction.  Still  later  Dr.  Cogswell  won 
his  esteem,  and  was  named  by  him  Librarian  of 
the  Astor  Library.  For  his  own  part,  though 
he  rather  liked  to  be  read  to  in  his  latter  days, 
he  collected  no  library,  no  pictures,  no  objects 
of  curiosity.  As  he  bad  none  of  the  wasteful 
vices,  so  also  he  bad  none  of  the  costly  tastes. 
Like  all  other  rich  men,  he  was  beset  continu- 
ally by  applicants  for  pecuniary  aid,  especially 
by  his  own  countrymen.  As  a rule  he  refused 
to  give : and  he  was  right.  He  held  beggary  of 
all  descriptions  in  strong  contempt,  and  seemed 
to  think  that,  in  this  country,  want  and  fault 
are  synonymous.  Nevertheless,  we  are  told  that 
he  did,  now  and  then,  bestow  small  sums  in 
charity,  though  we  have  failed  to  get  trust-wor- 
thy evidence  of  a single  instance  of  his  doing 
so.  It  is  no  doubt  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
man  who  is  notoriously  rich  to  guard  against 
imposture,  and  to  hedge  himself  about  against 
the  swarms  of  solicitors  who  pervade  a large 
and  wealthy  city.  If  he  did  not  ho  would  be 
overwhelmed  and  devoured.  Hi9  time  would 
be  all  consumed  and  his  estate  squandered  in 
satisfying  the  demands  of  importunate  impu- 
dence. Still,  among  the  crowd  of  applicants 
there  is  here  and  there  one  whose  claim  upon 
the  aid  of  the  rich  man  is  just.  It  were  much 
to  be  desired  that  a way  should  be  devised  by 
which  these  meritorious  askers  could  be  sifted 
from  the  mass,  and  the  nature  of  their  requests 
made  known  to  men  who  have  the  means  and 
the  wish  to  aid  such.  Some  kind  of  Benevo- 
lence Intelligence  Office  appears  to  be  needed 
among  us.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  institu- 
tion we  must  not  be  surprised  that  men  renown- 
ed for  their  wealth  convert  themselves  into  hu- 
man porcupines,  and  erect  their  defensive  armor 
at  the  approach  of  every  one  who  carries  a sub- 
scription book.  True,  a generous  man  might 
establish  a private  bureau  of  investigation ; but 
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a generous  man  is  not  very  likely  to  acquire  a 
fortune  of  twenty  millions.  Such  an  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  is  just  as  wise  as  if  a man  who 
had  to  walk  ten  miles  on  a hot  day  should,  of 
his  own  choice,  cany  on  his  back  a large  sack  of 
potatoes.  A man  of  superior  sense  and  feeling 
will  not  waste  his  life  so  unless  he  has  in  view  a 
grand  public  object.  On  the  contrary,  he  will 
rather  do  as  Franklin  did,  who,  having  acquired 
at  the  age  of  forty-two  a modest  competence, 
sold  out  his  thriving  business  on  easy  terms  to  a 
younger  man,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  happy 
life  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  service 
of  his  country.  But  we  can  not  all  be  Franklins. 
In  the  affairs  of  the  world  millionaires  are  as  in- 
dispensable as  philosophers ; and  it  is  fortunate 
for  society  that  some  men  take  pleasure  in  heap- 
ing up  enormous  masses  of  capital. 

Having  retired  from  business  Mr.  Astor  de- 
termined to  fulfill  the  vow  of  his  yoijith,  and 
build  in  Broadway  a house  larger  and  costlier 
than  any  it  could  then  boast.  . Behold  the  re- 
sult in  the  Astor  House,  which  remains  to  this 
day  one  of  our  most  6olid,  imposing,  and  re- 
spectable structures.  The  ground  on  which  the 
hotel  stands  was  covered  with  substantial  three- 
story  brick  houses,  one  of  which  Astor  himself 
occupied;  and  it  was  thought  at  the  time  a 
wasteful  and  rash  proceeding  to  destroy  them. 
Old  Mr.  Coster,  a retired  merchant  of  great 
wealth,  who  lived  next  door  to  Mr.  Astor’s  resi- 
dence, was  extremely  indisposed  to. remove,  and 
held  out  long  against  every  offer  of  the  million- 
aire. His  house  was  worth  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  Astor  offered  him  that  sum ; but  the 
offer  was  very  positively  declined,  and  the  old 
gentleman  declared  it  to  be  his  intention  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  house. 
Mr.  Astor  offered  forty  thousand  without  effect. 
At  length  the  indomitable  projector  revealed  his 
purpose  to  his  neighbor. 

“Mr.  Coster, ” said  he,  “I  want  to  build  a 
hotel.  I have  got  all  the  other  lots ; now  name 
your  own  price.” 

To  which  Coster  replied  by  confessing  the  real 
obstacle  to  the  sale. 

“The  fact  is,”  said  he,  “I  can't  sell  unless 
Mrs.  Coster  consents.  If  she  is  willing  I'll  sell 
for  sixty  thousand,  and  you  can  call  to-morrow 
morning  and  ask  her.” 

Mr.  Astor  presented  himself  at  the  time 
named. 

“Well,  Mr.  Astor, "said  the  lady  in  the  tone 
of  one  who  was  conferring  a very  great  favor  for 
nothing,  “we  are  such  old  friends  that  I am 
willing  for  your  sake.” 

So  the  house  was  bought,  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds Mr.  Coster  built  the  spacious  granite  man- 
sion a mile  up  Broadway,  which  is  now  known 
as  the  Chinese  Building.  Mr.  Astor  used  to 
relate  this  story  with  great  glee.  He  was  par- 
ticularly amused  at  the  simplicity  of  the  old 
lady  in  considering  it  a great  favor  to  him  to 
sell  her  house  at  twice  its  value.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  removed  to  a wide,  two-story  brick 
house  opposite  Niblo’s,  the  front  door  of  which 


bore  a large  silver  plate  exhibiting  to  awe-struck 
passers-by  the  words:  “Mr.  Astor.”  Soon 
after  the  hotel  was  finished  he  made  a present 
of  it  to  his  eldest  son,  or,  in  legal  language,  he 
sold  it  to  him  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  “to 
him  in  hand  paid.” 

In  the  decline  of  his  life,  when  his  vast  for- 
tune was  safe  from  the  perils  of  business,  he  was 
still  as  sparing  in  his  personal  expenditures,  as 
close  in  his  bargains,  as  watchful  over  his  ac- 
cumulations as  he  had  been  when  economy  was 
essential  to  his  solvency  and  progress.  He  en- 
joyed keenly  the  consciousness,  the  feeling  of 
being  rich.  The  roll-book  of  his  possessions 
was  his  Bible.  He  scanned  it  fondly,  and  saw 
with  quiet  but  deep  delight  the  catalogue  of  his 
property  lengthening  from  month  to  month. 
The  love  of  accumulation  grew  with  bis  years 
until  it  ruled  him  like  a tyrant.  If  at  fifty  he 
possessed  his  millions,  at  sixty-five  his  millions 
possessed  him.  Only  to  his  own  children  and 
to  their  children  was  he  liberal ; and  his  liber- 
ality to  them  was  all  arranged  with  a view  to 
keeping  his  estate  in  the  family,  and  to  cause  it 
at  every  moment  to  tend  toward  a final  consoli- 
dation in  one  enormous  mass.  He  was  ever 
considerate /or  the  comfort  of  his  imbecile  son. 
One  of  hiB  last  enterprises  was  to  build  for  him 
a commodious  residence. 

In  1832,  one  of  his  daughters  having  married 
a European  nobleman,  he  allowed  himself  the 
pleasure  of  a visit  to  her.  He  remained  abroad 
till  1835,  when  he  hurried  home  in  consequence 
of  the  disturbance  in  financial  affairs  caused  by 
General  Jackson’s  war  upon  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  The  captain  of  the  ship  in 
which  he  sailed  from  Havre  to  New  York  has 
related  to  us  some  curious  incidents  of  the  voy- 
age. Mr.  Astor  reached  Havre  when  the  ship, 
on  the  point  of  sailing,  had  every  state-room 
engaged;  but  he  was  so  anxious  to  get  home 
that  the  captain,  who  had  commanded  ships 
for  him  in  former  years,  gave  up  to  him  his  own 
state-room.  Head  winds  and  boisterous  seas 
kept  the  vessel  beating  about  and  tossing  in  the 
channel  for  many  days.  The  great  man  was 
very  sick  and  still  more  alarmed.  At  length, 
being  persuaded  that  he  should  not  survive  the 
voyage,  he  asked  the  captain  to  run  in  and  set 
him  ashore  on  the  coast  of  England.  The  cap- 
tain dissuaded  him.  The  old  man  urged  his 
request  at  every  opportunity,  and  said  at  last : 
“I  give  you  tousand  dollars  to  put  me  aboard 
a pilot-boat.”  He  was  so  vehement  and  impor- 
tunate that  one  day  the  captain,  worried  out  of 
all  patience,  promised  that  if  be  did  not  get 
out  of  the  channel  before  the  next  morning  he 
would  run  in  and  put  him  ashore.  It  happened 
that  the  wind  changed  in  the  afternoou  and 
wafted  the  ship  into  the  broad  ocean.  But  the 
troubles  of  the  sea-sick  millionaire  had  only 
just  begun.  A heavy  gale  of  some  dnys'  dura- 
tion blew  the  vessel  along  the  western  const  of 
Ireland.  Mr.  Astor,  thoroughly  panic-stricken, 
now  offered  the  captain  ten  thousand  dollars  if 
he  would  put  him  ashore  any  where  on  the  wild 
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and  rocky  coast  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  In  Tain 
the  captain  remonstrated.  In  vain  he  remind- 
ed the  old  gentleman  of  the  danger  of  forfeiting 
his  insurance. 

“Insurance!”  exclaimed  Astor,  “can’t  I in- 
sure your  ship  myself?” 

In  vain  the  captain  mentioned  the  rights  of 
the  other  passengers.  In  yain  he  described  the 
solitary  and  rock-bound  coast,  and  detailed  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  which  attended  its  ap- 
proach. Nothing  would  appease  him.  He 
said  he  would  take  all  the  responsibility,  braye 
all  the  perils,  endure  all  the  consequences ; only 
let  him  once  more  feel  the  firm  ground  under 
his  feet.  The  gale  having  abated  the  captain 
yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and  engaged,  if  the 
other  passengers  would  consent  to  the  delay,  to 
stand  in  and  put  him  ashore.  Mr.  Astor  went 
into  the  cabin  and  proceeded  to  write  what  was 
expected  to  be  a draft  for  ten  thousand  dollars 
in  favor  of,  the  owners  of  the  ship  or  his  agent 
in  New  York.  He  handed  to  the  captain  the 
result  of  his  efforts.  It  was  a piece  of  paper 
covered  with  writing  that  was  totally  illegible. 

“ What  is  this?”  asked  the  captain. 

“ A draft  upon  my  son  for  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars,” was  the  reply. 

“ But  no  one  can  read  it.” 

“Oh  yes,  my  son  will  know  what  it  is.  My 
hand  trembles  so  that  I can  not  write  any  bet- 
ter.” 

“But,”  said  the  captain,  “you  can  at  least 
write  your  name.  I am  acting  for  the  owners 
of  the  ship,  and  I can  not  risk  their  property 
for  a piece  of  paper  that  no  one  can  read.  Let 
one  of  the  gentlemeq  draw  up  a draft  in  proper 
form  ; you  sign  it ; and  I will  put  you  ashore.” 

The  old  gentleman  would  not  consent  to  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  affair  was  dropped. 

A favorable  wind  blew  the  ship  swiftly  on  her 
way,  and  Mr.  Astor’g  alarm  subsided.  But  even 
on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  two-thirds  of 
the  way  across,  when  the  captain  went  upon  the 
poop  to  speak  a ship  bound  for  Liverpool,  old 
Astor  climbed  up  after  him,  saying,  “ Tell  them 
I give  tousand  dollars  if  they  take  a passenger.” 

Astor  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  of  his  life  his  faculties 
were  sensibly  impaired;  he  was  a child  again. 
It  was,  however,  while  his  powers  and  his  judg- 
ment were  in  full  vigor  that  he  determined  to 
follow  the  example  of  Girard  and  bequeath  a 
portidh  of  his  estate  for  the  purpose  of  “ render- 
ing a public  benefit  to  the  city  of  New  York.” 
He  consulted  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  Halleck,  Dr. 
Cogswell,  and  his  own  son  with  regard  to  the 
object  of  this  bequest.  All  his  friends  con- 
curred in  recommending  a public  library,  and, 
accordingly,  in  1839,  be  added  the  well-known 
codicil  to  his  will  which  consecrated  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  this  purpose.  To 
Irving’s  Astoria  and  to  the  Astor  Library  he 
will  owe  a lasting  fame  in  the  country  of  his 
adoption. 

The  last  considerable  sara  he  was  ever  known 
to  giro  away  was  a contribution  to  aid  the  elec- 


tion to  the  Presidency  of  his  old  friend,  Henry 
Clay.  The  old  man  was  always  fond  of  a com- 
pliment, and  seldom  averse  to  a joke.  It  was 
the  timely  application  of  a jocular  compliment 
that  won  from  him  this  last  effort  of  generosity. 
When  the  committee  were  presented  to  him  he 
began  to  excuse  himself,  evidently  intending  to 
decline  giving. 

“I  am  not  now  interested  in  these  things,” 
said  he.  “Those  gentlemen  who  are  in  busi- 
ness, and  whose  property  depends  upon  the 
issne  of  the  election,  ought  to  give.  But  I am 
now  an  old  man.  I haven’t  any  thing  to  do 
with  commerce,  and  it  makes  no  difference  to 
me  what  the  Government  does.  I don't  make 
money  any  more,  and  haven't  any  concern  in 
the  matter.” 

One  of  the  committee  replied,  “Why,  Mr. 
Astor,  you  are  like  Alexander  when  he  wept 
because  there  were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 
You  have  made  all  the  money,  and  now  there  is 
no  more  money  to  make.  ” The  old  eye  twink- 
led at  the  blended  compliment  and  jest. 

“ Ha,  ha,  ha ! very  good,  that’s  very  good. 
Well,  well,  I give  you  something.” 

Whereupon  he  drew  his  check  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars. 

When  all  else  had  died  within  him,  when  he 
was  at  last  nourished  like  an  infant  at  a wo- 
man’s breast,  and  when  being  no  longer  able  to 
ride  in  a carriage,  he  was  daily  tossed  in  blank- 
et for  exercise,  he  still  retained  a strong  inter- 
est in  the  care  and  increase  of  his  property. 
His  agent  called  daily  upon  him  to  render  a re- 
port of  moneys  received.  One  morning  this 
gentleman  chanced  to  enter  his  room  while  he 
was  enjoying  his  blanket  exercise.  The  old 
man  cried  out  from  the  middle  of  his  blanket, 

“ Has  Mrs. paid  that  rent  yet  ?” 

“ No,”  replied  the  agent. 

“Well,  but  she  must  pay  it,”  said  the  poor 
old  man. 

“ Mr.  Astor,”  rejoined  the  agent,  “she  can't 
pay  it  now;  she  has  had  misfortunes,  and  we 
must  give  her  time.” 

“No,  no,”  said  Astor;  “I  tell  you  she  can 
pay  it,  and  she  will  paiy  it.  You  don’t  go  the 
right  way  to  work  with  her.” 

The  agent  took  leave,  and  mentioned  the 
anxiety  of  the  old  gentleman  with  regard  to 
this  unpaid  rent  to  his  son,  who  counted  out 
the  requisite  sum,  and  told  the  agent  to  give  it 
to  the  old  man  as  if  he  had  received  it  from  the 
tenant. 

“There!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Astor,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  money,  “I  told  you  she  would  pay  it 
if  you  went  the  right  way  to  work  with  her.” 

Who  would  have  twenty  millions  at  snch  a 
price  ? £ 

On  the  TOcnty-ninth  of  March,  1848,  of  old 
age  merely,  in  the  presence  of  his  family  and 
friends,  without  pain  or  disquiet,  this  remark- 
able man  breathed  his  last.  He  was  buried  in 
a vault  of  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  in  Broad- 
way. Though  he  expressly  declared  in  his  will 
that  he  was  a member  of  the  Reformed  German 
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Congregation,  no  clergyman  of  that  Church  took  j 
part  in  the  services  of  his  funeral.  The  unusual  j 
number  of  six  Episcopal  Doctors  of  Divinity  as-  [ 
sisted  at  the  ceremony.  A bishop  could  have  j 
scarcely  expected  a more  distinguished  funereal ! 
homage.  Such  a thing  it  is  in  a commercial ; 
city  to  die  worth  twenty  millions  I The  pall-  j 
bearers  were  Washington  Irving,  Philip  Hone,  j 
Sylvan  us  Miller,  James  G.  King,  Isaac  Bell, 
David  B.  Ogden,  Thomas  J.  Oakley,  Ramsey 
Crooks,  and  Jacob  B.  Taylor. 

The  public  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  will  of 
the  deceased  millionaire  was  fully  gratified  by 
the  saucy  enterprise  of  the  Herald,  which  pub- 
lished it  entire  in  five  columns  of  its  smallest 
type  a day  or  two  after  the  funeral.  The  ruling  j 
desires  of  Mr.  Astor  with  regard  to  his  property  ! 
were  evidently  these  two:  1.  To  provide  amply 
and  safely  for  his  children,  grandchildren,  neph- 
ews, and  nieces;  2.  To  keep  his  estate,  as  much 
as  was  consistent  with  this  desire,  in  one  mass 
in  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son.  His  brother 
Henry,  the  butcher,  had  died  childless  and  rich, 
leaving  his  property  to  Mr.  William  B.  Astor. 
To  the  descendants  of  the  brother  in  Germany 
Mr.  Astor  left  small  but  sufficient  pensions.  To 
many  of  his  surviving  children  and  grandchildren 
in  America  he  left  life-interests  and  stocks  which 


seem  designed  to  produce  an  average  of  about  j 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  a year.  Other  grand-  j 
sons  were  to  have  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ' 
on  reaching  the  age  of  tweuty-five,  and  the  same 
sum  when  they  were  thirty.  His  favorite  grand- 
son, Charles  Astor  Bristcd,  since  well  known  to 
the  public  as  an  author  and  poet,  was  left  amply 
provided  for.  He  directed  his  executors  to  “pro- 
vide for  my  unfortunate  son,  John  Jacob  Astor, 
and  to  procure  for  him  all  the  comforts  which 
his  condition  does  or  may  require.”  For  this 
purpose  ten  thousand  dollars  a year  was  direct- 
ed to  be  appropriated,  and  the  house  built  for 
him  in  Fourteenth  Street  near  Ninth  Avenue 
was  to  be  his  for  life.  If  he  should  be  restored  to 
the  use  of  his  faculties,  he  was  to  have  an  income 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  number 
of  persons,  all  relatives  or  connections  of  the  de- 
ceased, who  were  benefited  by  the  will,  was  about 
twenty-five.  To  his  old  friend  and  manager, 
Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  he  left  the  somewhat  ridic- 
ulous annuity  of  two  hundred  dollars,  which  Mr.  j 
William  B.  Astor  voluntarily  increased  to  fifteen  : 
hundred.  Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  heir  rectified  the  errors  and  supplied 
the  omissions  of  the  will.  He  had  the  justice 
to  send  a considerable  sum  to  the  brave  old  cap- 
tain who  saved  for  Mr.  Astor  the  large  property 
in  China  imperiled  by  the  sudden  death  of  an 
agent.  The  minor  bequests  and  legacies  of  Mr. 
Astor  absorbed  about  two  millions  qf  his  estate. 
The  rest  of  his  property  fell  to  his  eldest  son,  j 


under  whose  careful  management  it  is  supposed 
to  have  increased  to  an  amount  not  less  than 
forty  millions.  This  may,  however,  bo  an  ex- 
aggeration. Mr.  William  B.  Astor  minds  his 
own  business,  and  does  not  impart  to  others  the 
secrets  of  his  rent-roll.  The  number  of  his 
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houses  in  this  city  is  said  to  be  seven  hundred 
and  twenty. 

The  bequests  of  Mr.  Astor  for  purposes  of 
benevolence  show  good  sense  and  good  feel- 
ing. The  Astor  Library  fund  of  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  was  the  largest  item.  Next 
in  amount  was  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  poor  of  his  native  village  in  Germany. 
“To  the  German  Society  of  New  York,”  con- 
tinued the  will,  “I  give  thirty  thousand  dollars 
on  condition  of  their  investing  it  in  bond  and 
mortgage,  and  applying  it  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  an  office  and  giving  advice  and  informa- 
tion without  charge  to  all  emigrants  arriving 
here,  and  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them 
against  imposition.”  To  the  Home  for  aged 
Ladies  he  gave  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  to 
the  Blind  Asylum  and  the  Half-Orphan  Asylum 
each  five  thousand  dollars.  To  the  German  Re- 
formed Congregation,  “of  which  I am  a mem- 
ber,” he  left  the  moderate  sum  of  two  thousand 
dollars.  These  objects  were  wisely  chosen.  The 
sums  left  for  them,  also,  were  in  many  cases  of 
the  amount  most  likely  to  be  well  employed. 
Tw’enty-five  thousand  dollars  he  left  to  Colum- 
bia College,  but  unfortunately  repented,  and  an- 
nulled the  bequest  in  a codicil. 

We  need  not  enlarge  on  the  success  which 
has  attended  the  bequest  for  the  Astor  Library — 
a bequest  to  which  Mr.  William  B.  Astor  has 
added,  in  land,  books,  and  money,  about  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  is  the  ornament 
and  boast  of  the  city.  Nothing  is  wanting  to 
its  complete  utility  but  an  extension  of  the  time 
of  its  being  accessible  to  the  public.  Such  a 
library,  in  such  a city  as  this,  should  be  open  at 
sunrise,  and  close  at  ten  in  the  evening.  If  but 
one  studious  youth  should  desire  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  morning  hours  before  going  to  his 
daily  w ork,  the  interests  of  that  one  would  jus- 
tify the  directors  in  opening  the  treasures  of  the 
library  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  In  the  even- 
ing, of  course,  the  library  would  probably  be  at- 
tended by  a greater  number  of  readers  than  in 
all  the  hours  of  the  day  together. 

The  bequest  to  the  village  of  Waldorf  has  re- 
sulted in  the  founding  of  an  institution  that  ap- 
pears to  be  doing  a great  deal  of  good  in  a quiet 
German  manner.  The  German  biographer  of 
Mr.  Astor,  from  whom  w*c  have  derived  some 
particulars  of  his  early  life,  expatiates  upon  the 
merits  of  this  establishment,  which,  he  informs 
us,  is  called  the  Astor  House.  * 

“Certain  knowledge,”  he  says,  “of  Astor’s 
bequest  reached  Waldorf  only  in  1850,  when  a 
nephew  of  Mr.  Astor’s  and  one  of  the  executors 
of  his  will  appeared  from  New  York  in  the  test- 
ator’s native  town  with  power  to  pay  over  the 
money  to  the  proper  persons.  He  kept  him- 
self mostly  in  Heidelberg,  and  organized  a su- 
pervisory board  to  aid  in  the  disposition  of  the 
funds  in  accordance  with  the  testator’s  inten- 
tions. This  board  was  to  have  its  head-quarters 
in  Heidelberg,  and  was  to  consist  of  professor# 
in  the  University  there,  and  clergymen,  not  less 
than  five  in  all.  The  board  of  control,  how- 
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ever,  consists  of  the  clergy  of  Waldorf,  the  burg- 
omaster, the  physician,  a citizen  named  every 
three  years  by  the  Common  Council,  and  the 
governor  of  the  institution,  who  must  be  a teach- 
er by  profession.  This  latter  board  has  control 
of  all  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  care  of  the  children  and  benefi- 
ciaries. The  leading  objects  of  the  Astor  House 
are:  1.  The  care  of  the  poor,  who,  through  age, 
disease,  or  other  causes,  are  incapable  of  labor ; 
2.  The  rearing  and  instruction  of  poor  children, 
especially  those  who  ljve  in  Waldorf.  Non- 
residents are  received  if  there  is  room,  but  they 
must  make  compensation  for  their  board  and 
instruction.  Children  are  received  at  the  age 
of  six,  and  maintained  until  they  are  fifteen  or 
sixteen.  Besides  school  instruction,  there  is 
ample  provision  for  physical  culture.  They  are 
trained  in  active  and  industrious  habits,  and 
each  of  them,  according  to  his  disposition,  is  to 
be  taught  a trade,  or  instructed  in  agriculture, 
market-gardening,  the  care  of  vineyards  or  of 
cattle,  with  a view  to  rendering  them  efficient 
farm-servants  or  stewards.  It  is  also  in  con- 
templation to  assist  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and,  finally,  to  establish  a nursery  for 
very  young  children  left  destitute.  Catholics 
and  Protestants  are  admitted  on  equal  terms, 
religious  differences  not  being  recognized  in  the 
# applicants  for  admission.  Some  time  having 
elapsed  before  the  preliminary  arrangements  were 
completed,  the  accumulated  interest  of  the  fund 
went  so  far  toward  paying  for  the  buildings,  that 
of  the  original  fifty  thousand  dollars  not  less 
than  forty-three  thousand  has  been  permanently 
invested  for  the  support  of  the  institution.*' 

Thus  they  manage  bequests  in  Germany! 
The  Astor  House  was  opened  with  much  cere- 
mony, January  9,  1 854,  the  very  year  in  which 
the  Astor  Library  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  day  of  the  founder's 
death  is  annually  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  the 
institution,  which  is  adorned  by  his  portrait. 

These  two  institutions  will  carry  the  name  of 
John  Jacob  Astor  to  the  latest  generations.  But 
they  are  not  the  only  services  which  he  rendered 
to  the  public.  It  would  be  absurd  to  contend 
that  in  accumulating  his  enormous  estate,  and 
in  keeping  it  almost  entire  in  the  hands  of  his 
eldest  son,  he  was  actuated  by  a regard  for  the 
public  good.  He  probably  never  thought  of  the 
public  good  in  connection  with  the  bulk  of  his 
property.  Nevertheless,  America  is  so  consti- 
tuted that  every  man  in  it  of  force  and  industry 
is  necessitated  to  be  a public  servant.  If  this  co- 
lossal fortune  had  been  gained  in  Europe  it  would 
probably  have  been  consumed  in  what  is  there 
called  founding  a family."  Mansions  would 
have  been  built  with  it,  parks  laid  out,  a title 
of  nobility  purchased ; and  the  income,  wasted 


in  barren  and  stupid  magnificence,  would  have 
maintained  a host  of  idle,  worthless,  and  pam- 
pered menials.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  ex- 
pended almost  wholly  in  providing  for  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  the  very  commodity  of  which 
they  stand  in  most  pressing  need ; namely,  new 
houses . The  simple  reason  why  the  rent  of  a 
small  house  in  New  York  is  a thousand  dollars 
a year  is  because  the  supply  of  houses  is  unequal 
to  the  demand.  We  need  at  this  moment  five  * 
thousand  more  houses  in  the  city  of  New  York 
for  the  decent  accommodation  of  its  inhabitants 
at  rents  which  they  can  afford  to  pay.  The 
man  who  does  more  than  any  one  else  to  supply 
the  demand  for  houses  is  the  patient,  abstemious, 
and  laborious  heir  of  the  Astor  estate.  He  does 
a good  day’s  work  for  us  in  this  business  every 
day,  and  all  the  wages  he  receives  for  so  much 
care  and  toil  is  a moderate  subsistence  for  him- 
self and  his  family,  and  the  very  troublesome 
reputation  of  being  the  richest  man  in  America. 
And  the  business  is  done  with  the  minimum  of 
waste  in  every  department.  In  a quiet  little  of- 
fice in  Prince  Street  the  manager  of  the  estate, 
aided  by  two  or  three  aged  clerks  (one  of  them 
of  fifty-five  years’  standing  in  the  office),  trans- 
acts the  business  of  a property  larger  than  that 
of  many  sovereign  princes.  Every  thing,  also, 
is  done  promptly  and  in  the  best  manner.  If  a 
tenant  desires  repairs  or  alterations,  an  agent 
calls  at  the  house  within  twenty-four  hours, 
makes  the  requisite  inquiries,  reports,  and  the 
work  is  forthwith  began,  or  the  tenant  is  noti- 
fied that  it  will  not  be  done.  The  concurrent 
testimony  of  Mr.  Astor’s  tenants  is,  that  he  is 
one  of  the  most  liberal  and  obliging  of  land- 
lords. 

So  far,  therefore,  the  Astor  estate,  immense  as 
it  is,  appears  to  have  been  an  nnmixed  good  to 
the  city  in  which  it  is  mainly  invested.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  hands  of 
the  next  heir,  it  will  continue  to  be  managed 
with  the  same  prudence  and  economy  that  mark 
the  conduct  of  its  present  proprietor.  We  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  either  the  present  or  some 
future  possessor  may  devote  a portion  of  his  vast 
revenue  to  the  building  of  a new  order  of  tene- 
ment houses,  on  a scale  that  will  enable  a man 
who  earns  a dollar  and  a half  a day  to  occupy 
apartments  fit  for  the  residence  of  a family  of 
human  beings.  The  time  is  ripe  for  it.  May 
we  live  to  see,  in  some  densely-populated  portion 
of  the  city,  a new  and  grander  Astor  House 
arise,  that  shall  demonstrate  to  the  capitalists  of 
every  city  in  America  that  nothing  will  pay  bet- 
ter as  an  investment  than  houses  for  the  peo- 
ple, which  shall  afford  to  an  honest  laborer  rooms 
in  a clean,  orderly,  and  commodious  palace  at 
the  price  he  now  pays  for  a corner  of  a dirty, 
i fever-breeding  barrack ! 
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JACK  HIGGINS'S  peculiarity  was  that  he 
was  always  surrounded  with  babies.  Not 
that  this  is  a disagreeable  peculiarity,  provided 
the  babies  are  clean,  will  sit  still  on  the  floor, 
not  cry  for  gingerbread,  or  entertain  you  by 
rolling  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  back- 
stairs every  hour  or  so,  after  the  manner  of  in- 
1 fants  generally. 

There  are  children  in  story-books — model  chil- 
dren in  neat  little  bonnets,  driving  neat  little 
hoops  about  a neat  little-  flower-garden ; chil- 
dren various  in  size,  but  alike  in  the  grandeur 
of  their  moral  qualities,  who  keep  straight  in  the 
path,  and  never  harm  the  flowers  or  tear  their 
pinafores,  growing  “ small  by  degrees  and  beau- 
tifully less,”  till  they  end  in  the  arms  of  an  en- 
raptured nurse,  holding  a bundle  of  blankets 
with  a baby  inside,  which  appears  to  give  the 
world  no  more  trouble  than  a doll  would  under 
the  same  circumstances. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  read  such  books.  It  has 
a fine  effect  on  persons  of  a misanthropic  turn 
of  mind : your  sympathies  are  so  suddenly  en- 
larged ; you  manifest  such  a pious  devotion  to 
the  44  angel  visitors ;”  you  grow  so  eloquent  over 
the  44  Lights  of  a Household  ;”  you  have  vague 
ideas  of  dispensing  with  kerosene  altogether. 
In  this  state  of  mind  you  visit  your  married  sis- 
ter, or,  like  Mrs.  Boffin,  set  out  on  a voyage  of 
discovery  for  an  orphan.  T^he  orphan  adopted, 
or  the  period  of  service,  as  your  sister's  nursery- 
maid, brought  to  an  end,  your  dream  changes. 
The  neat  little  garden,  and  the  orderly  proces- 
sion driving  orderly  hoops  through  it,  vanish 
from  your  mind’s  eye : your  angels  droop  and 
lose  their  wings ; kerosene  is  reinstated ; you 
yourself  show  decided  monastic  tendencies ; you 
have  become  sadder  if  not  wiser  in  this  world's 
experience.  You  have  at  last  found  out  the 
real  child  who  keeps  you  in  all  varieties  of  tem- 
perature ; who  takes  you  from  the  tropics  to  the 
polar  regions  without  the  least  time  for  consid- 
eration ; who  chokes  you  with  caresses  one  min- 
ute, and  has  a fit  of  sulks  the  next;  who  cries 
on  all  occasions  when  he  ought  not,  and  is  sure 
to  laugh  when  he  ought  to  cry ; who  powders  his 
face  with  the  contents  of  your  preserve-jars ; who 
is  always  sick  when  you  have  company;  who 
opens  all  your  drawers,  and  builds  a bonfire  of 
your  laces ; who  makes  boats  of  your  party  slip- 
pers to  sail  in  the  wash-tub ; who  has  such  great 
blue  eyes,  and  is  so  sorry  for  it  all,  that  ten  to 
one  you  take  him  up  and  kiss  him,  forgetting 
the  switch  you  cut  so  carefully  before  you  came 
up  stairs.  Decidedly  of  the  earth,  earthy.  You 
own  that  for  the  rest  of  your  lifetime,  and  cher- 
ish a secret  grudge  against  the  picture-hook. 

To  which  of  the  two  species  Infanta  the  little 
Higginses  belonged  I leave  you  to  determine.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  their  father  was  very  well  content 
with  them,  if  one  might  judge  from  appearances. 
When  he  went  to  church  there  was  a child  led 
by  each  hand,  two  or  three  tugging  at  hiB  long 
butternut  coat,  and  an  unknown  quantity,  whose 


devotional  powers  had  not  yet  matured,  crying 
for  him  on  the  door-steps.  While  he  dozed  they 
played  hide-and-seek  about  the  pew,  his  pres- 
ence always  represented  to  the  congregation  by 
the  thumping  of  many  pairs  of  juvenile  boots, 
and  the  overturning  of  many  crickets  in  the  gal- 
lery. When  he  went  to  work  innumerable  little 
foot-tracks  followed  in  the  wake  of  his  ponderous 
boots.  If  any  one  sent  for  Jack  to  put  up  a stove, 
two  or  three  diminutive  Jacks  were  adorning  the 
parlor  carpet,  and  turning  to  a surprising  black 
color  from  creeping  into  the  chimney.  If  a well 
was  to  be  cleared,  “the  little  fellars"  stood  agape 
and  aghast  by  its  month,  sure  to  break  into  a 
simultaneous  yell  as  their  father  descended  into 
the  water.  And  when  he  returned  home  at 
night  the  whole  colony  swarmed  out  to  meet 
him,  sprinkled  along  the  road  at  intervals  for 
half  a mile. 

He  had  finished  his  work  early  one  December 
day,  and  was  spending  the  afternoon  playing 
with  his  children  in  order  to  secure  a little  va- 
riety. They  had  converted  him  into  a telegraph 
post;  twine  wires  entangled  him  from  head  to 
foot,  and  messages  flew  from  finger  to  finger,  and 
from  button  to  button.  He  wns  smiling  good- 
naturedly  down  upon  the  excited  operators, 
pleased  in  his  rough  way  to  see  their  curls  turn 
into  gold  in  the  afternoon  sunlight;  his  wife 
was  busied  about  the  kitchen. 

44  Give  the  children  a tamal  good  supper, 
Mollie,"  he  said.  4 4 New-Year’s  eve  don't  come 
more  nor  once  a year.” 

44  Jack !”  said  Mrs.  Higgins,  severely. 

Jack  was  well  aware  that  his  wife  objected  to 
his  use  of  adjectives ; so  he  sent  a furious  dis- 
patch from  his  right-hand  coat-pocket  to  the 
strap  of  his  boot,  and  then,  looking  oat  of  the 
window,  began  to  whistle. 

There  had  been  a thaw  for  several  days  past, 
and  the  snow  was  melting  on  the  fields ; the 
broad,  warm  sunlight  caught  the  patches  of 
grass  till  they  grew  faintly  green ; odors  of 
spring  were  in  the  air,  and  the  very  drifts  under 
the  walls,  which  melted  in  such  crystal  lights, 
told  a story  of  violets  and  mosses  hidden  some- 
where underneath.  Beyond,  over  the  slope,  the 
ocean  met  the  sky  — a thousand  little  waves 
breaking  the  shadows  of  clouds  that  hung  and 
trembled  in  the  light.  The  wind,  too,  which 
came  up  from  the  beach  was  low  and  sweet  as  a 
lullaby. 

Perhaps  the  picture  had  its  vague  influence 
over  the  man— -enough  to  put  a homely  content 
into  the  tnne  he  whistled.  It  was  a pretty  good 
sort  of  world  after  all,  and  it  wasn't  as  bad  a 
thing  to  work  for  one's  daily  bread  as  it  might 
be — looking  over,  naturally  enough,  to  bis  neigh- 
bor’s windows. 

It  was  a pleasant  place,  the  one  just  opposite, 
much  larger  than  his  own,  though  not  very  large : 
the  house  was  white,  and  the  green  of  the  blinds 
always  fresh.  There  was  a shady  parlor  and  a 
sunny  back-door — traces  of  many  flowers  in  the 
summer,  and  a dead  vine  about  the  porch.  While 
he  was  watching  it  lazily  through  the  smoke  of 
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his  pipe  he  saw  Miss  Harriet  Locke  come  out 
into  the  yard.  She  had  on  her  hoodf  and  a lit- 
tle shawl  over  her  shoulders.  Some  of  Jane's 
milk-pans  needed  to  be  looked  after ; she  hung 
a few  laces  too  on  the  lino  to  dry,  and  then  went 
into  the  shed  to  feed  the  chickens.  Looking 
over  she  saw  Jack's  ruddy  face  at  the  window, 
and  the  children,  like  so  many  cartes  de  visite 
of  their  father,  staring  each  through  a separate 
pane  of  glass.  She  nodded  kindly  enough,  but 
did  not  smile.  Presently  Jack  stopped  his  tune 
with  a sadden  quaver  on  its  highest  note. 

“ I'll  be  derned  ef  she  ain't  pokin'  that  'ere 
wood  about !” 

“John  Higgins!”  said  his  wife,  with  an  ad- 
monitory tap  of  the  spoon  with  which  she  stirred 
her  dough-nuts.  But  Jack  was  totally  oblivious 
both  of  wife  and  spoon,  for  Miss  Harriet  Locke 
was  beckoning  to  him  to  come  over.  Snapping 
the  telegraph  wires  like  a modern  Samson,  he 
seized  his  hat  and  went  out  of  the  door,  the 
astonished  corporation,  enraged  at  this  unex- 
pected turn  of  affairs,  shouting  vociferously  after 
him. 

44  Good-afternoon,  Miss  Harrit.” 

She  was  eying  the  well-piled  wood,  but  turned 
as  he  came  up,  her  face  a little  flashed  and  her 
voice  unnecessarily  sharp. 

44  Good  -afternoon,  Jack.  You  piled  this 
wood?" 

44  Yes,  raarm,  every  stick  on't  with  my  own 
hands — finished  chuck  on  twelve  o'clock,  and 
there  ain't  a better  piled  cord  o’  wood  in  town, 
I’ll  warrant.*' 

4 4 It  is  very  well  {riled,”  said  Miss  Harriet; 
44  bat  what  possessed  you  to  put  it  in  this  shed  ? 
It  never  goes  here." 

44  That's  where  Miss  Cynthy  told  me,  marm ; 
says  she,  ( Pile  it  in  the  south  shed,  Jack,’  and 
so  in  coarse  I did.” 

44  Miss  Cynthia  told  you,  did  she  ?*'  Miss  Har- 
riet spoke,  quickly. 

“You  ken  ask  her  yourself,”  replied  Jack, 
doggedly. 

44  You  knew  that  wasn't  the  place,  Jack.” 

44 1 only  obeyed  orders,  Miss  Harrit,  and  ef 
you  ain't  suited  I'm  sorry  for't.” 

Jack  was  turning  away  as  if  he  supposed  the 
conference  to  be  at  an  end,  Harriet  Locke  was 
not  often  forgetful  of  her  dignity  with  her  in- 
feriors, and,  repressing  a sudden  impulse  to  say 
that  her  orders  were  as  good  as  her  sister’s,  she 
called  him  back  in  a softer  tone. 

44  It's  no  matter,  Jack,  if  you  were  told  to  put 
it  here;  I only  wanted  to  ask.  How  are  the  chil- 
dren ?”  putting  her  hand  down  on  the  tangled 
curls  of  the  one  nearest  to  her. 

44  Smart  as  a button,”  returned  Jack,  grin- 
ning broadly ; 44  h ain’t  none  on  'em  ben  sick  an 
hour  scnce  we  driv  off  the  last  o'  the  measles. 
You  would  split  your  sides  laughin',  Miss  Har- 
rit, to  see  them  little  fellars  eat!  Sometimes  I 
be  pat  to't  at  a dollar  a day  to  keep  'em  in  vict- 
uals ; there's  no  keepin'  'coant  of  the  potatoes 
and  beans  and  fried  puddin',  and,  I swanney ! 
their  mother  does  give  'em  such  dinners  Sun- 


days, there's  no  keepin1  of  'em  awake  in  meetin 
no  way.'* 

Miss  Harriet  smiled,  and  looking  round  upon 
the  circle  of  wide-open  mouths,  appeared  much 
impressed  by  Jack's  statement. 

44  Then  there's  Tim  into  the  bargain,”  contin- 
ued Jack,  thoughtfully ; 44  he’s  most  as  big  as  I 
be  a'ready ; he's  a great  'un  for  the  gals,  Tim  is, 
jes'  as  like  to  me,  when  I was  a young  fellar,  as 
two  peas  in  a pod.” 

Miss  Harriet  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  make 
any  reply,  and  Jack  proceeded. 

44 I've  took  half-holiday  seein’  to-morrow's 
New  Year ; hain't  took  none  afore  sence  Thanks- 
giving; worked  all  Christmas,  put  her  through 
on  them  kindlin's  o'  yourn.  Mother  she's  ben 
cookin'  up  all  day  far  the  children;  she'll  beat 
herself  holler  workin'  for  ’em,  that  woman  will 
— holler  as  a bad  nut." 

41  You  enjoy  your  holidays,  don’t  you,  Jack  ?” 
her  voice  full  of  some  vague  regret. 

44Wa'al,  it's  my  'pinion  on  that  pint,  he'd  bo 
a tough-hearted  chap  that  didn't,  all  cozyin'  up 
to  the  fire,  and  the  children  playin’  round,  and 
— I reckon  I do!” 

Something  in  the  expression  that  spread  it- 
self over  Jack’s  broad,  good-natured  face  caused 
Harriet  Locke's  smile  to  fade,  unconsciously  to 
herself  perhaps. 

44  Make  the  most  of  them,  Jack,”  she  said, 
quite  gravely,  turning  away  to  throw  a handful 
of  corn  among  the  hens.  Jack  took  this  as  a 
sign  that  the  conversation  was  at  an  end,  and 
gathered  up  his  flock  for  departure. 

4 4 Drop  in  and  see  us  ef  'tain't  too  much  trou- 
ble, do,  Miss  Harrit ; we  oilers  like  to  see  folks 
on  a holiday.” 

*4  Thank  yon,”  she  said,  kindly ; but  she  did 
not  promise  to  come. 

44  Growin'  cooler;  goin’  to  be  a blow  to-night, 
sure,”  persisted  Jack,  looking  toward  the  sea. 
But  receiving  some  very  laconic  answer,  he 
touched  his  hat  respectfully  and  walked  away. 

Harriet  Locke  leaned  against  the  wood-pile, 
and  watched  him,  hardly  knowing  why.  Some- 
thing in  his  hearty,  happy  laugh  and  the  kisses 
of  his  children  hurt  her.  She  wished  to  get 
away  from  it,  she  shrank  from  looking  npon  the 
joy  of  his  simple  hortie.  If  she  knew  why  this 
was,  she  did  not  own  the  reason  to  herself.  She 
caught  up  a long  sigh  impatiently,  and,  turning 
round,  faced  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  water. 
She  drank  it  in  with  quick,  sharp  breathing,  it 
was  so  coo],  so  pure  and  passionless ; she  longed 
thirstily  to  take  it  into  her  heart,  she  cried  for 
its  soothing.  But  something  prevented  this ; it 
only  turned  to  fever  in  her  blood.  Her  eyes 
looking  over  to  the  sea,  sought  there,  too,  some- 
thing which  she  did  not  find.  A silence  brooded 
over  the  fields ; the  beach  stretched  out  lazily  in 
the  sun  white  and  torpid;  the  warm,  golden 
waves  which  broke  upon  it  were  lost  in  a calm 
of  purple  distance.  The  breathless  sky,  the  very 
lull  of  the  sleepy  wind  maddened  her.  She 
looked  young  as  she  stood  there — younger  by 
ten  years  than  she  was.  Her  face,  even  in  its 
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customary  thin  and  sallow  look,  gave  traces  of 
former  beauty,  and  just  then  she  formed  a pleas- 
ant picture.  Her  hair,  which  the  years  had  not 
robbed  of  its  soft,  golden  color,  fell  about  her 
face,  the  curls  of  a past  fashion  to  be  sure,  but 
suited  to  her;  all  that  kept  the  memories  of  a 
lost  youth  was  suited  to  her,  the  warm  color  flush- 
ing her  cheeks,  and  the  light  in  her  eyes  alike. 
In  one  such  moment  you  would  have  under- 
stood her,  when  weeks  of  ordinary  acquaintance 
might  only  have  jmzzled  you. 

For  some  reason  the  insight  she  had  just  had 
into  the  humble  home  of  her  workman  staid 
by  her.  These  people  enjoyed  their  holidays 
so ; and  she  as  well  as  they  had  once  loved  to 
welcome  the  New  Year.  They  cared  so  much 
for  each  other — why,  Jack  was  really  proud  of 
his  uncouth  children.  Well,  why  should  he 
not  be  ? They  were  his  own,  they  climbed  upon 
his  knees  and  played  about  his  sunny  kitchen : 
he  was  their  father,  and  they  loved  him.  That 
afternoon,  when  she  had  spoken  to  the  little  girl 
and  touched  its  forehead,  the  child  shrank  away. 
Probably  her  hand  was  cold — she  had  no  gloves. 
But  somehow  she  could  not  forget  it : who  loved 
her  ? w ho  cared  to  watch  for  her  and  kiss  her  ? 
Why  did  she  chill  all  the  happy,  young  life 
about  her;  why  did  all  alike  turn  from  her? 
She  might  have  answered  her  own  questions ; 
but  like  many  another  she  would  not.  The 
thought,  turning  itself  in  her  mind,  rankled 
bitterly.  Happy’  homes  and  merry  holidays 
were  for  others — God  had  decreed  that  there 
should  be  none  for  her.  She  clasped  her  hands 
with  an  impatient  gesture  as  if  she  would  throw 
off  this  burden  of  life— -this  weary,  pitiless  bur- 
den ! It  grew  so  heavy  ; how  could  she  bear  it  ? 

“ Harriet ! ” called  a voice  from  the  house. 
She  turned  quickly,  dropping  her  hands. 

“ Harriet,  I’m  afraid  you’ll  take  cold.” 

The  tones — neither  gentle  nor  unkind — jarred 
just  then.  She  made  no  reply,  and  turned  her 
face  again  toward  the  sea.  A sister  ? Why,  yes ; 
of  course  she  had  a sister.  And  a home  ? Bet- 
ter than  nothing,  perhaps,  but  not  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  She  would  have  been  surprised 
to  be  told  otherwise.  The  discontent  darkened 
.bitterly  on  her  face.  The  wind  blowing  up  from 
the  sea  chilled  her : she  shivered,  and,  drawing 
her  shawl  about  her  shoulders,  turned  to  go  into 
the  house. 

The  brightness  on  her  cheeks  and  eyes  had 
not  faded  when  she  opened  the  sitting-room 
door.  Her  sister,  sitting  quietly  at  her  knit- 
ting, looked  up  when  she  came  in  and  looked 
surprised. 

“You  don’t  seem  much  as  if  you’d  taken 
cold — that’s  a^fact,”  she  said;  “but  I’m  afraid 
you  have,  and  we  shall  have  you  down  sick  to- 
morrow.” 

“ I rather  think  I know  how  to  take  care  of 
myself;  and  if  I am  sick,  I promise  not  to 
trouble  you  to  take  care  of  me,”  replied  Harriet, 
taking  a seat  by  the  fire.  Cynthia  made  no  re- 
ply, and  they  rocked  in  silence,  watching  the  slug- 
gish smoke  that  curled  up  the  chimney. 


“ I don’t  see,”  began  the  younger  sister  at 
last,  “ what  you  had  that  wood  put  in  the  south 
shed  for.  You  know  it  isn’t  half  as  dry,  and  we 
never  have  it  there.” 

Cynthia  made  some  quiet  reply ; she  was  al- 
ways the  last  to  lose  her  good  temper.  But 
Harriet  was  dissatisfied  with  her  reasons,  and 
still  more  with  her  manner : its  contrast  to  her 
own  was  not  pleasant. 

“It  would  be  supposed  that  I should  some- 
times be  consulted  in  regard  to  household  af- 
fairs, and  that  every  order  I may  choose  to  give 
would  not  be  so  religiously  disregarded,”  she 
said,  heroically. 

“ You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  as  you  like,” 
returned  Cynthia,  in  her  indifferent  way.  “ You 
know  very  well  that  you  never  did  know  how 
to  take  care  of  a house ; and  if  you’re  not  satis- 
fied with  my  management,  I don’t  see  as  it  can 
be  helped.” 

“This  reminds  me  of  a child's  book  I once 
read  aboat  two  good  little  sisters  who  loved 
each  other — this  is  an  affectionate  world !”  said 
Harriet,  with  a bitter  laugh. 

Cynthia  stooped  to  pick  up  her  ball. 

“Especially  if  one  isn’t  blessed  with  a tem- 
per,” continued  her  sister,  for  want  of  a better 
retort. 

Cynthia  took  up  n book. 

Harriet  tapped  the  floor  nervously  with  her 
foot  and  compressed  her  lips — then  she  also  was 
silent.  Not  that  it  made  nny  difference  to  her 
whether  the  wood  was  in  the  south  shed  or  the 
North  Pole.  Of  course  it  didn’t;  it  was  the 
principle  she  objected  to.  Cynthia  always 
would  have  her  own  way,  and  she  was  tired  of 
being  ordered  round  like  a girl  and — How  far 
the  list  of  grievances  might  have  gone  on  I can 
not  say  if  it  had  not  been  interrupted  by  Cyn- 
thia’s leaving  the  room.  Just  at  that  moment 
a large  brand  rolled  down  upon  the  hearth,  and 
there  being  no  one  else  to  attend  to  it,  Harriet 
was  obliged  to  dovote  all  her  energies  to  the  re- 
building of  the  fire — and  her  meditations  about 
the  wood-shed  were  cut  short. 

Perhaps  you  smile  that  I tell  you  of  6uch 
a child’s  quarrel  between  two  women  past  the 
prime  of  life — sensible,  kind-hearted  women, 
who  read  together  daily  at  the  same  altar  the 
Book,  out  of  which  they  had  learned  together 
as  little  children  to  be  “kindly  affectioned” — 
women  who,  in  a world  of  life  and  love,  were 
left  alone  to  be  helpers  each  to  the  other — who 
bore  in  secret  many  burdens  that  might  have 
been  tenderly  shared  ; whose  hearts,  aching  with 
unshed  tears,  should  have  yearned  one  to  an- 
other— who  looked  forward  to  an  old  age  whose 
weakness  and  loneliness  would  meet  them  both 
together — who  would  pass  on,  side  by  side,  to  the 
death  which  it  brought  at  last.  No,  you  do  not 
smile — it  saddens  you  aB  it  does  me. 

Cynthia  came  back  presently  with  her  work 
and  sat  down  again.  She  did  not  notice  her 
sister  or  speak.  It  was  no  intentional  ill-hu- 
mor, as  Harriet  very  naturally  supposed.  The 
shade  of  some  sad  thought  was  op  her  face ; and 
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who  that  has  Cynthia  Locke's  reticent  nature 
does  not  know  how  a cloud  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand  will  grow  and  darken  till  it  closes 
on  the  horizon  and  shuts  oat  all  sight  of  the 
world  beyond  it  ? 

She  was  overlooking  a box  of  bright-colored 
ribbons,  pretty  bits  of  girl's  finery,  many  of 
them  little  worn  and  fresh  as  if  some  happy 
young  fingers  had  taken  them  off  but  yesterday 
and  laid  them  away.  Cynthia  took  them  up, 
one  by  one,  passing  her  thin  hands  tenderly 
over  each,  lingering  to  fold  and  unfold,  and 
fold  again,  some  quaint,  soft  pattern.  Harriet 
watched  her  with  an  idle  curiosity.  Her  eye 
was  caught  by  the  contrast  of  the  gay  colors 
against  her  sister's  black  dress — Cynthia  always 
wore  black.  There  was  something  pitiful  in  it. 
So  there  was,  too,  in  the  old,  pale  face  with  its 
compressed  lips,  in  the  dreariness  of  the  inex- 
pectant eyes,  and  the  gray  of  the  hair  that  had 
been  once  so  dark.  f 

“ What  are  you  doing?”  she  said,  at  length, 
as  Cynthia  began  to  rip  apart  some  bows  of 
bright  blue  ribbon. 

“Iam  going  to  give  this  to  Jane  for  a bon- 
net trimming;  she  needs  one,  and  I suppose 
it  is  foolish  to  buy  when  this  is  lying  useless.” 

“ Of  course  it  is.  I wonder  you  haven’t  used 
them  before.” 

Harriet  had  not  heard  the  faltering  in  her 
sister's  voice ; she  did  not  see  how  many  times 
she  laid  down  her  scissors,  how  she  turned  away, 
her  whole  face  quivering,  nor  how  the  quiet  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes  and  dropped  upon  her  work. 
If  she  had,  would  she  have  understood  ? Would 
she  not  have  wondered  pettishly  what  Cynthia 
was  crying  about?  It  may  be  so.  She  did 
not  know  of  all  the  young,  bright  memories 
bound  up  in  those  pretty  trifles;  she  did  not 
think  what  a story  they  each  told  to  the  deso- 
late woman.  Woman-like,  the  very  finery  she 
had  worn  in  the  days  of  her  joy  had  grown  sa- 
cred. Such  little— such  very  little  things!  Only 
a withered  flower  that  hands  long  cold  had  placed 
in  the  girl’s  bright  hair — only  a bit  of  ribbon 
whose  tint  against  the  girl's  cheek  had  pleased 
the  eyes’  long  dim ! Do  you  wonder  at  this  pain  ? 
I think  it  no  irreverence  to  believe  it  is  not  for- 
gotten or  uncomforted  in  heaven. 

Harriet  turned  away  to  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow ; she  had  meant  nothing  unkind,  and  for- 
got her  words  with  their  utterance.  Cynthia 
worked  on  in  silence,  unthinking  that  others 
too  might  suffer,  that  to  each  some  burden  falls 
— that  her  younger  sister  might  be  longing  for 
gentle  words  which  she  could  speak. 

I know  I tell  you  of  a truthful  experience. 
That  these  two  women  should  sit  and  watch  the 
dreary  afternoon  together,  see  the  long  shadows 
of  the  evening  creeping  up  the  hills,  and  bear 
the  darkness  that  fell  into  the  heart  of  each,  as 
far  apart  as  if  a world  had  sundered  them,  is  no 
uncommon  story. 

The  day  was  full  of  memories  that  they  might 
have  shared.  Many  pleasant  holidays  had 
brodght  them  as  children  round  this  same  fire- 


side. Many  nights  they  had  watched  the  old 
year  out,  and  dreamed  their  girls'  dreams  to- 
gether. Many  voices  long  passed  into  silence 
had  mingled  cheerily  with  their  own  in  this 
same  old  room.  It  was  bright  to-night  with 
almost  forgotten  pictures— one  upon  another, 
brightening  and  fading — one  upon  another,  each 
with  its  own  sad  or  joyful  story.  So  long  ago 
it  had  been  a happy  room,  before  the  mother^ 
step  about  the  house  was  hushed  or  the  father's 
hair  was  silvered.  So  long  ago  the  old  man 
had  given  them  his  last  blessing,  and  they  had 
carried  him  too  to  his  rest.  So  many  years 
they  had  sat  here  in  the  twilight — they  two 
alone.  So  they  sat  together  now — they  two 
alone.  % 

Oh  these  dead  and  dying  years ! With  what 
a cry  do  we  call  them  back  1 what  pleading  arms 
do  we  stretch  out  to  them ! So  full  they  are 
of  all  we  hold  dearest  and  brightest ; so  hard  it 
is  to  let  them  go ; so  weakly  we  sit  and  shiver 
to  hear  the  merry  midnight  bells,  to  see  the 
cold  light  creeping  up  the  hills,  to  feel  the  sure 
coming  of  a new  year  for  which  we  have  no 
welcome. 

Harriet  Locke,  in  the  midst  of  her  bitter  mus- 
ings,  felt  at  last  the  long  shadow  of  a leafless 
tree  u^on  her  forehead,  and  glad,  with  an  im- 
patient desire  for  change,  to  know  that  the  aft- 
ernoon was  passing,  rose  to  order  tea. 

“Supper  gives  one  something  to  think  about, 
at  any  rate,”  she  said  to  her  sister. 

“It  makes  no  difference  that  I know  of,*’  re- 
plied Cynthia,  abstractedly. 

Harriet  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  went  to 
call  Jane.  Passing  into  the  kitchen  she  found 
it  empty.  She  called,  but  the  handmaiden 
was  not.  Another  grievance.  Why  couldn't 
servants  always  “ stay  put”  instead  of  making 
you  race  the  house  over  after  them  ? Miss  Har- 
riet, however,  did  not  race  the  house  over,  but 
finding  the  kitchen  fire  warm  and  inviting  pre- 
ferred to  stand  and  meditate  over  the  coals. 
While  thus  employed  she  heard  a familiar  voice 
through  the  half-open  door. 

“ Law,  Tim  I how  can  you  now  ?” 

Looking  out  of  the  window,  Jane  and  the 
susceptible  Tim  appeared  tcte-h-t6ta  upon  the 
door-steps.  The  young  lady,  in  lieu  of  a hand- 
kerchief, was  twisting  her  dish-towel  bashfully, 
and  her  chubby  hands,  warm  and  pink  from 
their  immersion  in  the  suds,  looked  to  Tim's 
eyes  as*  fair,  perhaps,  as  if  they  were  small  and 
white,  and  bore  the  flash  of  diamonds. 

They  formed  a pretty  picture — Tim’s  hearty 
farmer's  face  all  aglow,  and  the  girl's  honest 
eyes  so  full  of  the  old  story. 

A kindlier  heart  than  Harriet  Locke's  was 
just  then  would  have  warmed  at  it 

“You  know,”  said  Jane,  coquettishly,  “you 
like  Betsey  Hodges  a heap  better  nor  me.” 

“ Jerusalem  I Jenny,  I'll  be  blessed  if  I do ! 
I dished  her  long  ago.” 

Tim’s  cavalierly  manner  could  not  fail  of 
conviction.  He  may  also  have  confirmed  it  by 
some  conclusive  method  entirely  satisfactory  to 
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the  young  lady ; for  when  she  came  In  at  her 
mistress’s  call  her  pretty  round  cheeks  were 
burning,  and  her  eyes  dropped  shyly  on  the 
ground. 

“Jane,  what  haye  you  been  about  ? I want 
you  to  get  supper  now  immediately,  and  not 
idle  any  longer.” 

Harriet’s  heart  smote  her  foMhis  petty  impa- 
tience as  she  turned  away.  She  could  not  help 
thinking  that  Cynthia  would  not  have  done  thus. 
She  would  only  have  smiled — her  sad  smile — and 
spoken  to  the  girl  quite  kindly.  Ah ! but  it  was 
not  with  Cynthia  as  with  her. 

The  cloud  on  her  face  darkened  as  she  came 
back  and  began  to  pace  tbe  room  impatiently. 
This  little  thing  had  jarred  sqr-that  the  very 
servant  in  her  kitchen  should  be  blessed — that 
every  where  she  turned  on  this,  to  her,  most  bit- 
ter night,  this  joy  and  love  with  which  the  world 
was  full  should  sting  her!  You  blame  her. 
Yet  judge  her  not  harshly ; for  the  dark  pages 
of  her  experience  were  written  with  no  soften- 
ing lines.  Many  tears  unshed  will  freeze  at  the 
heart ; and  who  that  feels  the  chill  knows  of 
them  ? 

Jane  brought  in  the  tea-things  at  last,  her 
good-natured  face  grown  quite  pretty  with  her 
* bit  of  a dTeam,  which  was  as  sweet  to  he*  as  it 
had  been  once  to  the  two  women  who  sat  and 
watched  her  silently. 

“Is  that  all,  Miss  Cynthia?”  fingering  a lit- 
tle cornelian  ring  furtively. 

“Yes,  except  the  toast.” 

“ That’s  most  ready.  I’m  going  to  butter  it 
with  Betsey  Hodges — I mean  with  the  new  but- 
ter, and  then  I’ll. bring  it.” 

“ Veiy  well,  you  may  go,  Jane.” 

Jane  went,  blushing  scarlet.  Cynthia  smiled ; 
Harriet  sipped  her  tea,  and  said  nothing.  It  was 
yet  very  early,  but  Harriet  had  wanted  light, 
and  the  room  was  warm  and  pleasant,  with  its 
cozy  table  spread  for  two,  and  the  crackling  of 
the  fire.  It  might  have  been  home-like  if  ei- 
ther of  them  had  chosen  to  have  it  so.  The 
burden  of  the  gloomy  and  silent  meal  grew  too 
heavy  at  last.  Harriet  pushed  bock  her  chair 
impatiently. 

“You  are  very  entertaining  to-night,  Cyn- 
thia.” 

“ So  are  you.” 

“ I do  declare  one  might  as  well  be  without  a 
sister!” 

“That’s  a rule  that  works  both  ways,”  re- 
plied Cynthia,  with  unwonted  temper  and  an 
unusual  color  flushing  her  pale  cheek.  Both 
rose  then,  and  went  each  her  own  way.  It  was 
perfectly  natural  to  Cynthia  to  go  up  stairs  and 
lock  herself  in  alone.  It  was  as  natural  for 
Harriet,  as  being  the  younger  and  more  adven* 
turous,  to  throw  on  her  cloak  and  hood,  shut 
the  street  door  hard,  and  start  off  for  a^walk  in 
the  cold,  clear  sunset.  * 

She  turned  her  face  seaward,  over  fields  where 
the  snow  had  hardened  under  the  evening  wind, 
and  the  patches  of  grass,  losing  all  their  boast 
of  pallid  green,  had  frozen  crisp  and  sere ; over 


frosty  walls,  which  she  climbed  even  yet  with 
some  of  the  nimbleness  of  her  younger  yean ; 
through  little  well-worn  foot-paths  half  bidden 
by  the  shallow  snow,  and  down  at  last  npon  the 
beach,  which  stretched  out,  a dull  expanse  of 
marbled  pavement,  under  her  feet. 

Passing  some  chalky  rocks  which  lay  high 
upon  the  shore  out  of  reach  of  the  tide,  and  cov- 
ered with  some  scant  field-growth  that  had  found 
its  way  to  them,  she  stopped  suddenly.  Not 
that  the  rocks  were  picturesque,  or  that  any 
fantastic  shape  was  there  to  catch  her  eye.  It 
was  simply  an  old  memory  which,  coming  back, 
struck  her  sharply.  It  was  on  New  Year’s  eve, 
and  many  years  ago,  that  she  had  come  out  at 
this  same  hour  to  walk  upon  the  beach,  and 
stopped  just  here  to  rest  a moment.  Ear  down 
among  the  rocks  a figure  was  moving  and  com- 
ing toward  her.  She  had  watched  it  idly  as  she 
sat,  the  sunset  light  bright  on  her  golden  hair 
ai^l  in  her  eyes.  She  had  watched  it  wonder- 
ing as  it  came  nearer;  and  the  stranger — hi^ 
form  in  full  relief  against  the  sky,  his  eyes  like 
her  own,  bright  and  deep  in  the  light — paused 
a moment  in  surprise  to  see  her  there,  murmur- 
ed some  apology,  and  with  a bow  passed  on. 

And  as  he  walked  over  the  fields  she  had  turned  ' 
to  look  again. 

Her  breath  grew  shaip  and  quick  as  she  re- 
membered. Better  had  she'  gone  that  night 
down  into  the  calm  wide  ocean,  and  that  its 
waves  had  caught  her  away ! Compressing  her 
lips  sharply,  and  turning  with  a quick,  nervous 
walk  once  more  to  the  sea. 

Reaching  it  at  last,  she  climbed  the  cliffs  that 
stood  low  upon  the  shore,  then  down  their  stair- 
like sides,  and  out  upon  a narrow  ledge  of  rock 
covered  with  dank  barnacles,  and  jutting  into 
the  yellow  sand  left  weed-strewn  by  the  tide. 

It  looked  like  the  ruins  of  a wharf  in  the  ruin 
of  a sea.  She  herself  did  not  mar  the  fancy  as 
she  stood  upon  it,  her  figure,  in  its  dark  cloak, 
sharp  against  the  glow  of  the  sky ; the  wind  blow- 
ing her  bright  hair — so  bright  for  its  old,  sad 
fashion ; her  face,  which  the  light  touched,  pale 
with  its  wreck  of  beauty;  her  thin  hands,  which 
had  been  once  young  and  fair,  thrown  down  and 
crossed  so  hopelessly. 

There  was  a strange  contradiction  in  the  life 
this  woman  had  led,  but  one  common  as  mys- 
terious. Her  long-lost  youth  and  beauty  had 
not  failed  of  finding  their  due  of.  love.  There 
were  those  who,  but  for  the  slow  scorn  in  her 
face,  would  have  come  back  gladly  to  Harriet 
Locke  that  night,  standing  even  as  she  was,  such 
a pitiful  shadow  of  herself,  by  those  desolate 
waters;  who  had  lived  long  years  homeless  for 
her  sake,  as  she  for  another's.  To  her  who  held 
the  power  over  so  much  love  and  so  much  mis- 
ery the  one  love  had  been  denied,  and  the  one 
misery  decreed. 

All  the  bitterness  which  had  wrong  itself  into 
her  heart  from  each  one  of  these  deserted  yean 
was  on  her  face  as,  turning,  she  sat  down  upon 
the  slippery  rock  to  watch  the  sea.  There  was 
no  softening  of  its  hard  lines ; no  lowly  trust, 
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learned  from  long  submission,  in  her  eyes;  no 
tenderness  upon  her  lips.  The  crown  of  sor- 
row, nobly  borne,  was  not  there.  I think  it  not 
strange  that  she  did  not  wear  it,  though  it  would 
well  have  graced  her  brows,  and  shone  with  sur- 
passing brightness,  as  hardly  won.  Scorned! 
Did  it  not  take  every  throb  of  her  heart’s  life  to 
meet  and  bear  and  battle  with  the  galling  word  ? 
Is  any  like  it  ? She  had  needed  love  and  strength 
these  many  years  to  help  her  face  it,  and  none 
had  come  to  her. 

So  I think  you  would  have  gone  away  sor- 
rowful if  you  had  seen  her  and  heard  her  stifled 
cry.  The  night  was  passionate,  glowing,  full 
of  gorgeous  dreams  that  brought  to  her  no  cool 
or  calm.  The  wind,  catching  the  roar  of  break- 
ers on  some  distant  beach,  swept  by  like  some 
grand,  triumphal  chant ; the  cliffs  towered  against 
the  sky — a huge  palace,  golden  in  the  light,  with 
the  dash  of  sea-birds’  wings  against  its  windows, 
and  its  arches  filled  with  the  music  of  many 
tides.  Opal  tints  shifted  and  paled  upon  the 
sea ; the  waves  broke  in  tongues  of  flame ; the 
west  beyond,  like  some  gigantic  mountain  on 
fire,  died  royally. 

The  brightness  closed  in  around  the  woman 
sitting  so  alone — she  the  only  dark  or  unjoyful 
thing  within  it.  The  smile  which  chilled  her 
face  at  the  thought  faded  suddenly.  The  aching 
at  her  heart  turned  to  actual  pain ; she  wrung 
her  hands  over  it,  her  face  melting  and  break- 
ing, the  great  sobs  choking  her.  The  old  joys 
and  the  old  pain  crowded  thickly  together,  the 
vague  thrill  that  had  crept  into  that  other  New- 
Year's  eve  so  like,  so  unlike  this;  a summer 
filled  with  fragrance,  bright  with  sunny  fields, 
and  roses  never  so  sweet  before ; a voice  and  a 
face  that  haunted  this  winter  night  now  as  then. 
A cloud  sweeping  over  the  golden  harvest  hours, 
silence  where  had  been  words  that  made  each 
day  beautiful,  and,  where  a smile  had  met  her, 
only  the  coming  of  autumn,  and  the  green  leaves 
dropping  in  the  forest.  She  called  it  all  back 
imperiously.  She  met  it  face  to  face  with  a 
certain  impatient  will  to  choose  the  rack  since 
torture  was  sure.  To  be  left— -to  be  left  without 
one  kind  word ! that  he  should  make  her  love 
his  plaything,  then  go  out  into  the  world  where 
she  was  not  and  forget  her.  She  was  not  old 
and  faded  in  those  golden  days ; many  another 
was  proud  if  she  but  smiled,  but  this  one,  he 
alone  turned  -from  her.  She  hated  him  with 
bitter  hatred,  yet  for  him  all  life  was  darkened. 
She  cursed  the  very  splendor  of  this  princely 
night  for  its  memories  of  the  one  year  standing 
alone  in  all  her  life  into  which  he  had  come. 
Yet  because  of  him  she  would  have  turned  even 
then  to  the  bright  waters,  and  sought  the  death 
they  would  give  her  as  gladly  as  a weary  child 
its  rest. 

No  thought  of  home,  of  any  other  love  of  sis- 
ter or  friend  came  to  help  her.  She  seemed  to 
herself  shat  in  alone  with  her  bitter  fate,  alone 
with  this  waste  of  waters.  She  raised  her  eyes 
to  look  off  upon  it.  The  gold  of  the  waves  had 
dimmed  to  amber,  and  the  amber  had  dulled  to 


dreary  gray.  A cloud  had  closed  down  heavily 
upon  the  brightness  of  the  sky ; a long  line  of 
stormy  red  in  the  west  came  sharp  against  it ; the 
palace  front  had  become  a mass  of  frowning 
rock;  gulls  shrieked  and  wheeled  in  the  air 
above  her ; some  dark  uncanny  object  rose  and 
fell  upon  the  waves  quite  near  her;  it  was  a 
piece  of  an  old  wreck.  It  came  to  her  as  an 
ill  omen  as  she  strained  her  eyes  to  watch  it 
through  the  gloom.  She  shivered,  and,  draw- 
ing her  cloak  about  her,  rose  to  go  home. 

But  what  was  that?  Why  did  the  black 
waves  tower  and  break  so?  Where  was  the 
weed-strewn  beach?  What  meant  this  water 
surging  past  her?  How  came  that  Bound  of 
breakers  against  the  cliffs  behind  ? 

The  tide  up  and  she  had  not  known  it ! How 
long  had  it  dashed  through  the  core  beyond? 
Standing  upon  the  slippery  ledge,  the  wind 
breaking  in  sharp  gusts  about  her,  she  tried  to 
pierce  the  dusk.  Sea  and  sky  and  cliff  were 
one;  dull  dead  gray,  and  the  faster  dash  of 
waves ; that  was  all. 

Harriet  Locke  was  not  a timid  woman,  but 
her  face  poled  as  she  retraced  her  steps  over  the 
rock,  now  wet  with  the  spray. 

Reaching  its  abrupt  end  at  last  she  stopped. 

Mad  waves  hurrying  through,  breaking  at  her 
feet,  lashing  the  rocks!  The  cliffs  frowning 
across,  the  sky  dark  above ! 

To  breast  the  torrent  was  certain  death,  and 
to  stay — She  tried  to  test  the  depth  of  the  wa- 
ter, but  fell  back  clinging  on  the  rock ; in  an- 
other moment  she  would  'have  been  its  play- 
thing. 

She  took  the  truth  in  clearly.  Sitting  down 
quietly  upon  the  rock,  to  keep  the  better  hold 
upon  its  slippery  surface,  she  looked  about  her. 

A certain  calm  comes  to  natures  like  hers  in 
danger,  which  is  wonderful  for  strength  and 
beauty.  All  the  weakness  and  petty  impatience 
and  uncontrollable  nerve  that  makes  up  the 
everyday  woman  passes  out  of  sight  as  if  it 
had  never  been.  A power  is  there  of  which 
you  have  not  dreamed.  You  thought  hers  to  be 
the  merest  womanly  soul ; it  becomes  suddenly 
that  of  hero. 

Harriet  Locke  watched  the  curling  line  that 
rose  and  broke  and  fell  about  her.  She  put  her 
hand  into  the  water  and  felt  its  chill ; she  quiv- 
ered under  the  wind  that  came  with  a shriek 
over  leagues  and  leagues  of  ocean  waste  to  blow 
upcm  her ; she  looked  out  to  the  dead  black  dis- 
tance where  to-morrow’s  tide  would  go  surging 
back ; she  looked  upon  the  shore  and  knew  that 
it  tossed  her  call  away,  and  that  none  could  hear 
it. 

Then  she  gathered  her  cloak  about  her  and 
Sat  quite  still. 

I know  that  it  is  one  thing  to  weary  of  life 
and  another  to  give  it  up  when  it  is  asked  for ; 
that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  look  on  death  from 
afar,  and  quite  another  to  face  it  in  some  sharp 
and  sudden  terror. 

Yet  I speak  truly  when  I tell  you  that  in  that 
first  still  moment  Harriet  Locke  was  conscious 
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of  nothing  bnt  a wild  flash  of  joy.  Years  of 
captivity — and  the  prison-doors  were  opened! 
Years  of  twilight  weeping — now  no  more  tears 
or  sighing ! Scorned. and  deserted  years.  Now 
the  triumph  of  a life  bound  by  no  shackles  of 
earth!  Now  the  rest  of  a life  which  should 
bring  her  home  and  love ! 

But  something  catching  her  eye  struck  sharp- 
ly against  this  dream  and  it  faded.  It  was  a 
little  thing ; many  another  time  she  would  not 
have  noticed  it ; only  an  hour  before  she  had 
turned  away  from  it ; it  had  then  no  voice  for 
her,  it  told  no  softening  story. 

It  was  a light  in  her  own  home — in  Cynthia’s 
room.  Past  the  turn  of  the  cliff,  over  the  dark 
fields  and  through  the  branches  of  the  old  fa- 
miliar garden  trees  she  saw  it  quite  plainly. 
Cynthia’s  room ! her  own  room  too.  How  many 
years  they  had  shared  it,  since  the  days  when 
it  held  a trundle-bed,  and  two  children  slept  in 
each  other’s  arms,  their  faces  rosy  in  the  fire- 
light ! How  many,  many  years ! They  were 
so  old  now,  and  the  house  had  never  held  them 
one  night  apart.  Yes,  there  was  one,  Harriet 
had  almost  forgotten  it.  A dark,  stormy  night, 
and  over  the  telegraph  wires  had  flashed  some 
sudden  message  to  Cynthia.  She  did  not  come 
to  bed  that  night;  they  had  heard  the  front- 
door shut,  and  knew  that  she  had  gone  away 
alone  to  the  sea.  She  had  waked  many  times 
in  the  night  and  had  not  found  her,  but  when 
the  morning  came  Cynthia  was  lying  upon  the 
bed  beside  her,  dressed  as  she  had  been  the  day 
before,  her  eyes  closed,  her  hands  quite  still 
upon  her  breast,  her  tangled  hair  all  wet,  as  if 
with  the  spray  of  midnight  waves. 

Poor  Cynthia ! Since  then  she  had  been  so 
changed.  She  would  have  been  such  a happy 
bride,  and  there  was  nothing  left  to  her  but  wid- 
owhood. She  had  had  a hard  life — what  won- 
der she  grew  forgetful  even  of  her  sister  ? What 
wonder  when  that  sister  would  not  be  to  her  a 
comforter  ? 

How  fast  the  pictures  crowded  up!  With 
what  shame  of  herself  she  saw  them ! Years  of 
petty  jars  and  strifes,  so  full  of  her  own  thought- 
less and  bitter  words — the  distance  growing  and 
greatening  between  them,  when  they  might  have 
been  so  much  each  to  the  other:  their  home  but 
something  endured,  not  loved — its  sweet  fire- 
side lights,  that  might  have  gladdened  many  an- 
other, all  darkened ! 

These  memories,  one  upon  another,  came  in 
the  flash  of  a moment : her  ear  never  once  lost 
the  thunder  of  the  surge ; her  eye  marked  every 
inch  of  water  that  rose  against  the  rock.  The 
foam  of  each  tossing  wave  seemed  to  catch  that 
light  in  the  window ; how  it  glowed  and  bright- 
ened ! What  a cheery  look  of  home  and  love' 
it  had ! And  the  wfeves  that  grew  deeper  and 
higher  were  very  cold. 

Cynthia  was  in  her  room  now ; her  heart  so 
lonely  on  this  New-Year’s  eve,  and  no  sister 
was  there  to  cheer  and  kiss  her.  None  would 
ever  be.  None  would  ever  go  back  to  her  and 
sob  upon  her  neck,  and  hold  her  closely,  weep- 


|ing  out  the  penitent  love  of  so  many,  many 
years. 

Perhaps  Cynthia  thought  of  her  now — per- 
haps her  face  was  pale  with  the  unkindness  of 
this  bitter  afternoon  — perhaps  she  knelt  and 
prayed  alone.  So  she  would  kneel  and  pray 
alone  to-morrow. 

Did  she  miss  her  ? Did  she  wonder  where 
she  was  ? Did  she  care  to  bear  her  voice  and 
see  her  face — her  wayward  sister,  who  had  loved 
her  when  she  was  a little  child  ? How  pleasant 
the  room  was  looking  now ! She  could  almost 
see  it  through  the  white  curtain  ; how  cozy  and 
comfortable  the  fire  ! how  warm  the  lamp-light 
upon  the  old  red  chairs  and  on  the  ivy  in  the 
window ! How  many  times  she  had  laughed 
at  that  worn  furniture,  and  scolded  about  those 
troublesome  plants ! Now  she  should  never  see 
them  again.  How  gray  Cynthia’s  hair  was! 
how  sad  her  quivering  mouth!  how  thin  and 
old  her  poor,  poor  hands ! 

This  desert  line  of  water  was  very  dark,  and 
the  great  black  waves  stretched  out  such  fearful 
arms.  How  that  ominous  wreck  rose  and  fell 
— rose  and  fell ! Why  would  no  one  hear  her 
call  ? If  Cynthia  could  catch  its  faintest  echo ! 
If  she  only  knew ! 

A wave  swept  across  her,  chilling  her  hands 
that  clung  so  helplessly  to  the  slimy  weeds. 

One  more  cry ! With  what  a shriek  the 
wind  caught  it  away!  How  bright  the  light  in 
the  old  room  ! how  it  moved ! yes — some  one — 
Cynthia  raised  the  curtain ; she  looked  out  upon 
this  tossing  sea,  where  this  ruined  wood  eyed  her 
like  an  evil  thing.  A wreck ! What  would  she 
be  to-morrow?  Was  it  there  only  to  torture 
her?  Would  she  and  it  together  float  in  the 
surge,  and  catch  the  twining  of  the  wet  weeds 
all  night  ? A dash  of  surf  upon  her  face  took 
her  breath  sharply ; a gull  whirred  by  her,  and 
away,  shrieking  into  the  night. 

The  light  and  the  figure  at  the  window  were 
gone — it  was  passing  down  stairs — it  was  bright 
again  in  the  sitting-room,  then  in  the  kitchen. 
Cynthia  had  missed  her. 

Another  storm  of  surf — the  weeds  were  slip- 
ping from  her  frozen  hands.  It  was  too  late — 
too  late!  Cynthia  would  not  find  her;  she 
must  go  and  never  tell  her — never  kiss  her! 
Death ! it  was  so  cold  and  dark ! Who  would 
help  her  ? There  was  an  old  promise  ; she  re- 
membered it  with  a cry  as  her  hold  loosened 
from  the  rock:  “When  thou  passest  through 
the  waters.”  He  who  spoke  it  would  be  with 
her ; for  she  had  not  thought  to  die  alone.  She 
called  Him  feebly.  There  was  a thundering  of 
surges  in  her  ears— home  and  Cynthia.  Then 
the  ruin  of  a wharf  and  the  ruin  of  a sea  were 
gone.  The  tide  rolling  up  smoothly  swept  like 
a song  of  evil  triumph  against  the  cliffs.  Sky 
and  wind  and  a wilderness  of  waves ; the  wreck 
among  the  rocks  that  rose  and  toll ; the  lower- 
ing and  chill  of  a winter’s  storm ; and  that  was 
all. 

Across  the  fields  and  through  the  garden  trees 
the  light  still  glimmered  faintly,  and  the  rain 
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beat  upon  the  old  home-roof.  Cynthia  Locke 
went  up  stain  that  night  and  into  her  room, 
with  something  sadder  than  usual  in  the  slow 
and  feeble  step  which  had  been  hen  for  many 
yean.  She  closed  and  locked  her  door,  drew  a 
chair  up  to  the  fire  and  sat  down,  leaning  her 
head  upon  her  hand  very,  very  wearily. 

There  was  something  appealing  in  the  pic- 
ture, in  the  gray  hair  brushed  back  under  its 
black  cap,  in  the  sharp  angles  of  her  face — an 
old  woman’s  face,  though  she  was  but  forty- 
three  ; in  the  solitude  of  her  eyes — you  might 
meet  such  eyes  upon  a desert ; in  the  hand  with 
its  one  dulled  ring,  and  in  the  very  attitude  of 
her  quiet  figure. 

In  Cynthia  Locke's  nature  grief,  like  love,  en- 
dured to  the  end.  It  was  no  less  to.her  now 
than  it  had  been  long  years  ago,  when  it  had 
struck  suddenly  upon  the  sunlight  of  her  girl- 
hood, a heavy  cloud  and  full  of  storms.  Not 
less  but  more.  Whatever  its  sealed  story,  which 
none  knew  or  would  ever  know,  the  burden 
borne  so  patiently  was  a heavy  one.  I think 
you  will  say  that.  I think  you  would  have 
longed  to  give  her  that  silent  sympathy  which 
alone  she  would  receive ; to  speak  all  words  ten- 
derly to  her,  if  so  you  might  help  her,  remem- 
bering Him  from  whom  no  mourner  ever  turned 
away  uncomforted. 

Yet  her  sorrow  had  its  blessings  as  its  pain. 
Many  gifts  through  Buffering  might  have  been 
hers.  Gifts  of  tender  help  and  love.  Hearts 
which  groped  in  darkness,  to  whom  she  should 
bring  light ; hearts  like  her  own  perishing  in  a 
dry  and  thirsty  land,  to  whom  she  should  send 
the  refreshing  of  a new  life ; wayward  and  wan- 
dering hearts  who  needed  but  the  gentleness  of 
such  a touch  as  hers. 

So  I think  her  sister  was  not  all  to  blame  in 
their  slow  estrangement.  Harriet,  like  many 
another  with  her  lot  to  bear,  was  perverse  and 
petulant  and  thoughtless.  But  the  long  disap- 
pointment of  years  had  turned  acrid  in  her  heart. 
There  were  no  softening  memories  in  it,  no  sense 
of  unseen  help,  no  hopes  for  a future  intp  which 
death  could  not  enter.  Only  the  sense  of  a for- 
saken eternity,  and  the  sting  of  tortured  pride. 
She  did  not  suffer  as  much  as  her  sister;  her 
heart  in  its  self-scorn  found  yet  many  joys  on 
earth  that  Cynthia  could  not  share ; she  did 
not  suffer  as  much,  but  more  hopelessly,  and 
therefore  far  more  bitterly.  Might  not  Cynthia 
have  done  more  than  bear  her  pettish  vagaries, 
and  keep  silent  in  all  these  little  jars  of  their 
everyday  life?  She  had  strength  that  Harriet 
knew  not  of.  She  should,  I think,  have  borne 
most  tenderly  with  her;  she  should  have  tak- 
en this  her  younger  sister  by  the  hand,  and  led 
her  gently  over  all  rough  places  and  thorny 
roads.  And  to  bring  that  stormy  life  at  last 
into  the  calm  of  green  fields  and  chastened 
sunlight  would  have  been  indeed  a jewel  in  her 
crown. 

Some  vague  thought  of  this  crossed  Cynthia's 
mind  as  she  sat  watching  the  fire.  But  it  was 
vei7  vague,  and,  scarcely  taking  form,  faded 


away  before  the  shadow  that  lay  so  heavily  upon 
her  own  heart. 

The  night  was  voiceful  for  her  as  for  her  sis- 
ter. The  first  day  of  the  New  Year ! It  was 
to  have  been  her  marriage  day.  And,  miles 
away,  there  was  a lonely  grave  over  which  the 
evening  wind  was  wailing.  It  was  nearer  to  her 
heart  to-night  than  any  thing  else  in  all  the  world. 

She  rose  at  last,  and,  unlocking  one  of  her 
drawers,  took  therefrom  a box  and  laid  it  upon 
the  table.  She  stopped  before  she  opened  it, 
passing  her  fingers  over  some  delicate  white  flow- 
ers on  its  cover  with  a feeble,  trembling  motion, 
like  the  hands  guided  by  blind  eyes. 

She  took  the  things  out  one  by  one,  her  face 
bowed  over  them,  her  fingers  touching  them 
reverently.  Some  old  letters,  yellow  and  faded, 
and  blurred  with  many  tears;  the  faint  perfume 
of  some  witliered  flowers,  which  kept  the  sem- 
blance of  a wreath,  as  do  those  we  place  upon  a 
grave  when  they  are  soaked  with  autumn  rains. 
A gift  or  two  that  would  please  a girl’s  fancy, 
and  a lock  of  clinging  hair.  Under  these  the 
folds  of  a silken  dress,  soft  and  white;  a veil 
which  fell  out  over  Cynthia’s  fingers  as  she 
touched  it,  and  floated  down  to  the  ground  like 
a thing  of  life ; dainty  slippers,  which  might 
have  kept  time  themselves  to  some  merry  mu- 
sic ; and  a pair  of  soft  gloves — so  soft  a little 
hand  within  them  would  hardly  have  felt  their 
touch.  All  once  of  purest  white ; now  faintly 
yellow.  Very  faintly,  however,  for  Time  had 
dealt  kindly  with  them : the  sad,  pale  tint  was 
only  sad  enough  and  pale  enough  to  touch  them 
with  a blessing  beautiful  for  sacredness. 

Cynthia  laid  them  all  out  upon  her  lap,  took 
them  up  one  by  one,  and  laid  them  down  again. 
None  of  them  had  been  worn,  nor  would  be. 
Made  ready  for  a day  which  had  never  come, 
they  were  folded  away  with  all  their  happy 
dreamings ; turned  into  the  dark  like  a mute, 
white  face  in  waiting.  As  if  the  girl  had  laid 
them  away  trustfully,  still  looking  for  that  day 
which  never  came. 

What  was  in  Cynthia  Locke’s  soul  this  night 
I can  not  tell  you.  \ Far  be  it  from  me,  for  it  is 
holy  ground.  God  only,  who  had  smitten  her, 
knew  or  shall  ever  know  the  darkness  of  its 
waste  places.  She  trod  them  alone  with  Him. 

Her  face,  when  she  rose  at  last  to  fold  and 
lay  away  the  bridal  dress,  spoke  the  peace  of  a 
heart  to  which  He  had  indeed  been  near.  No 
selfish  grieving  could  be  where  He  had  been. 
All  homely  joys  and  loves  and  common  duties 
grew  suddenly  beautiful  for  His  sake.  It  had 
been  often  so  before,  but  never  as  now.  She 
thought  she  would  like  to  talk  with  her  sister 
a while — where  was  Harriet  ? It  was  some  time 
since  she  had  seen  her;  she  would  go  down 
stairs  and  hunt  her  up.  She  must  have  been 
lonely  all  this  evening;  she  must  be  often  lone- 
ly. Some  regret  was  on  her  face  just  then,  some 
pang  at  her  heart. 

So  often  do  we  face  a duty  just  as  its  call  has 
ceased ; so  often  we  have  but  learned  to  miss  a 
blessing,  and  it  is  gone  from  us. 
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Cynthia  took  up  her  lamp  and  went  down 
stairs.  She  opened  the  sitting-room  door,  and 
spoke,  her  voice  quite  gentle:  “Haven’t  you 
been — ” 

But  there  she  stopped,  for  the  room  was  emp- 
ty. Harriet’s  low  rocking-chair  stood  before 
the  fire  as  she  bad  left  it.  Some  gust  sweep- 
ing in  at  the  open  door  stirred  it;  while  she 
looked  it  rocked  slowly  back  and  forth.  The 
embers  were  smouldering  on  the  hearth,  the  win- 
dows rattled  in  the  storm,  and  still  as  she  stood 
listening  that  blank,  bare  chair  rocked  slowly. 

A vague  chill  crept  into  Cynthia’s  heart;  she 
shivered  and  turned  to  go  out.  Then  she  came 
back,  pot  her  foot  upon  the  chair,  and  stopped 
it  with  some  impatience.  Turning  as  she  closed 
the  door  a second  time,  she  looked  back — it  still 
was  rocking  slowly. 

She  crossed  the  entry  with  a bit  of  self-con- 
tempt in  her  smile;  Harriet  was  of  course  in 
the  kitchen.  There  was  some  confusion  there 
as  she  turned  the  handle.  Jane  was  sitting  by 
the  stove,  her  cheeks  the  color  of  its  coals,  knit- 
ting as  demurely  as  if  she  had  done  nothing 
else  throughout  the  evening.  Some  scuffling 
was  on  the  door-steps,  however,  and  the  girl  be- 
gan to  push  away  an  empty  chair  that  had  stood 
quite  near  her  own. 

For  some  reason  this  reminded  Cynthia  of  an 
expression  she  caught  on  Harriet’s  face  that 
evening  at  supper-time.  How  young  and  pret- 
ty she  had  looked  to-night ! How  feverish  that 
light  in  her  eyes  I What  ailed  her?  She  wish- 
ed she  had  asked. 

“ Has  Miss  Harriet  been  here,  Jane?” 

“No,  mum,  she  bain’t.  I heem  the  front 
door  shut  long  since.” 

“ She  didn’t  come  this  way  then?”  going  to 
the  window  in  an  anxious  way. 

“No,  mum — indeed,  mum,  she  di4n’t.  You 
needn’t  look  that  way  for  her — I know  she  ain’t 
there.” 

Jane’s  confusion  was  increasing.  At  any  oth- 
er time  her  mistress  would  have  smiled.  Now 
she  only  left  the  room  quite  gravely,  and  put  on 
her  shawl  and  rubbers  to  go  out.  Harriet  must 
be  over  at  Jack’s ; she  would  step  in  and  call 
for  her,  and  they  would  come  home  together. 
There  had  been  none  to  make  her  New-Year’s 
eve,  and  she  had  gone  away  to  forget  it  and 
herself.  Poor  Harriet ! 

If  you  had  looked  into  Jack  Higgins’s  kitchen 
that  night  your  eye  would  have  been  caught  by 
two  principal  adornments,  each  of  them  good  in 
their  proper  place  and  quantity,  lavished  here 
with  wild  profusion.  I refer  to  children  and 
dough-nuts.  Of  w'hich  time  would  fail  me  to 
tell  you  ; children  upon  their  father’s  knee,  pull- 
ing at  their  mother’s  skirts,  under  the  table,  on 
the  table,  in  front  of  the  stove,  behind  the  store, 
on  the  chairs,  and  on  the  floor.  Dough-nuts  in 
pans,  dough-nuts  upon  plates,  dough-nuts  cush- 
ioning all  available  seats  and  paving  the  floor; 
dough-nuts  in  the  hands  and  in  the  mouths  of 
all  the  children  upon  their  father’s  knee,  pull- 
ing their  mother’s  dress,  nnder  the  table,  on  the 


table,  in  front  of  the  stove,  behind  the  stove,  on 
the  chairs,  and  on  the  floor. 

To  say  that  Jack  was  happy  would  be  bnt  a 
meagre  expression.  The  group  did  not  indeed 
form  an  unpleasant  picture.  The  covers  of  the 
stove  were  off,  and  the  light  fell  warmly  on  the 
little  brown  faces  and  bright  eyes ; the  mother, 
too,  in  her  neat,  holiday  dress,  was  very  fair  in 
her  husband’s  eyes  that  night. 

“I  say  for’t,”  he  remarked,  Admiringly,  “ef 
you  don’t  look  like  Mollie  Jenkins,  fur  all  the 
world,  I’m  beat ; jes'  the  way  you  was  when  I 
come  courtin’ — ’long  in  hayin’  time  it  was  too 
— eh,  Mollie?” 

“ Don’t  be  foolish,  Jack,”  replied  his  wife,  in 
a stifled  voice,  quite  smothered  by  the  arras  of 
some  affectionate  infant,  who  was  employing  its 
time  in  journeying  from  her  lap  to  her  shoulder 
and  down  the  back  of  her  chair,  returning  by  a 
vociferous  express  to  the  original  station. 

“At  any  rate,”  puffed  Jack  through  his  pipe, 
with  the  tone  of  one  who  has  made  a point  in  an 
argument,  “Tim’s  some  on  the  gals.” 

“Tim  does  very  well.”  His  mother’s  one 
sin  was  pride  in  that  young  gentleman. 

“Tim  does  well  enough — all  his  nonsense 
you’ve  learned  him.” 

“You  can’t  say  I didn’t  know  what  I was  up 
to  when  I set  up  fur  a wife,”  said  Jack,  with 
triumph  in  his  eye. 

Mrs.  Higgins  appreciatively  fished  up  an  enor- 
mous nut  from  among  its  fellows  and  expressed 
it  to  her  husband.  The  engineer,  apparently  feel- 
ing no  responsibility  for  freightage,  managed  to 
dispose  of  it  on  the  trip. 

“Where  is  the  boy  now?” 

“ Over  to  Miss  Locke’s,”  replied  his  father. 

* * Miss  Locke’s ! what  does  she  want  of  him  ?” 

“ Oh,  only  some  little  business,”  said  Jack, 
discreetly*  Mrs.  Jack  looked  incredulous ; he 
puffed  away  in  silence. 

“ It  is  any  how,”  he  broke  out  at  last*  # 

“Mercy  on  us!  what  a start  yon  give  me — 
is  what  ?” 

“ This  is  a slick  sort  o’  home  of  onm ; ain’t  it 
now  ?” 

“Well,  if  I say  it  as  shouldn’t  eay  it,  it’s 
happier  nor  some  greater  folks* — neighbors  too,” 
returned  his  wife,  significantly. 

A great  disturbance  at  the  door  drew  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  colony  to  it  just  then.  It  was  the 
son  and  heir:  he  stumbled  up  the  steps  and 
stood  with  the  door  half  open. 

“What  are  you  letting  in  all  that  draught 
for,  Timothy  ?” 

“ Mother,  you  just  hush  up,  will  you?”  said 
the  cavalierly  Tim.  “ Can’t  a gentleman  listen 
on  his  own  threshold  when  he  thinks  he  hears 
a noise  ?” 

The  argument  was  unanswerable,  and  Mrs. 
Higgins  subsided. 

“ It  w,”  said  Tim,  at  length. 

“What?” 

“Somebody  hollerin’  down  on  the  beach.” 

In  a moment  that  gentleman  found  himself 
penned  in  the  midst  of  the  whole  family  with- 
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out  any  prospect  of  egress  or  ingress.  They 
listened  as  quietly  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. They  heard  it  quite  plainly  above  the 
roar  of  the  surf — a long,  sharp  cry. 

Some  one  opened  the  gate  and  approached 
the  steps.  It  was  Miss  Cynthia  Locke.  She 
came  up  to  them,  the  light  from  the  open  door 
falling  full  on  her  face. 

“Is  Miss  Harriet  here?”  speaking  hurriedly, 
with  some  attempt  at  a smile. 

“No,  marm;  nor  she  hain’t  ben  here — not 
but  what  we’d  be  glad  to  see  her  and  you  too, 
Miss  Cynthy.” 

“ She  hasn’t  been  here  at  all  ?” 

“ Not  anigh  the  house  to-day,  no  nigher  nor 
the  wood-pile  in  that  south  shed  o’  yourn ; ain’t 
lost,  is  she  ?”  | 

Cynthia  Locke’s  face  had  paled  suddenly. 
Jack  saw  it  and  looked  at  his  wife;  his  wife 
looked  at  him. 

“ Where  can  she  be  ?”  said  Miss  Cynthia,  her 
voice  full  of  ill-repressed  alarm. 

“Ain’t  she  to  some  o’  the  neighbors,  Miss 
Cynthy?” 

“ No,”  shaking  her  head;  she  felt  very  sure 
of  that. 

Tim,  who  had  started  with  a lantern  for  the 
beach  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  cry  they  had 
heard  a moment  before,  turned  about  before  ho 
had  crossed  the  first  field,  and  came  back  run- 
ning. 

* * 1 declare  if  a fellar  hadn’t  ought  to  be  blowed 
for  losin’  his  wits  like  this.  I see  Miss  Harrit 
along  by  sundown  goin’  off  toward  the  sea,  and 
I never  thought  on’t  till  this  blessed  minute.” 

“Thunder  and  lightning!”  said  Jack,  look- 
ing at  Miss  Cynthia,  “ an’  that  ere  hollerin’ — ” 

“A  cry ? Did  you  hear  a cry,  Jack ?” 

“Thunder  and  lightning!  Miss  Cynthy.” 

Jack  could  say  no  more.  Cynthia  Locke  had 
grasped  his  arm  ; but  he  shook  her  hand  off  and 
strode  off  with  Tim  to  the  beach. 

She  followed  him  without  a word  or  cry. 
Over  the  fields  along  the  little  worn  foot-path 
Harriet  had  trodden  in  the  sunset  light;  over 
the  walls  she  had  climbed  so  nimbly.  She 
stopped  a moment  to  get  breath  and  look  about 
her,  when  she  stood  at  last  upon  the  beach. 

The  sky  was  black  above  her,  the  sands  black 
under  her  feet,  the  cliffs  and  sea  before  her  were 
black.  Running  her  eye  along  the  shore,  she 
caught  the  gleam  of  Tim’s  lantern,  and  saw  the 
figures  of  the  two  men  unfastening  a boat  that 
lay  high  upon  the  sand. 

A boat?  Where  then  was  Harriet?  She 
looked  up  to  the  cliffs ; dark  and  still  and  empty, 
they  looked  down  on  her ; a gull  flew  scream- 
ing from  them  and  past  her,  almost  brushing  her 
cheek.  She  looked  out  upon  the  sea,  a line  of 
swelling  waves,  gray  foam,  and  clouds  of  spray ; 
the  booming  of  miles  of  surge  along  the  coast, 
and  the  lashing  of  the  swifter  storm. 

Her  face  was  a shade  whiter  in  the  full  light 
of  the  lantern,  her  voice  sharp. 

“ Have  you  seen  her  ?” 

“Thought  so,”  said  Jack,  working  on  the  rope. 
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“Somethin's  bobbin’  up  and  down  out  there. 

Ain’t  no  misfort’nate  love  in  the  case,  is  there, 

Miss  Cyntby  ?” 

Cynthia  was  looking  at  some  dark  object  that 
rose  and  fell  with  the  waves ; she  made  no  re- 
ply 

“Hope  Miss  Harrit  ain’t  gone  and  drowned 
herself,”  sympathized  Jack,  pushing  off  the  boat. 
“This  water  is  a big  ’un;  ef  she’s  there  we’ll 
haul  her  in.  Miss  Cynthy.  Steady  there,  Tim !” 

And  with  a sweep  and  a lurch  the  boat  was 
tossing  on  the  waves. 

Cynthia  stood  upon  the  rocks,  her  hands  shut 
one  into  the  other  like  a vice,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
that  other  thing — that  dark  and  heavy  thing 
which  was  tossing  on  the  waves.  If  she  had  not 
believed  when  she  came  to  the  beach  that  she 
should  find  her  sister  here,  scarcely  more  did 
she  believe  it  now. 

This  stretch  of  fathomless  sea,  this  tide  that 
swept  and  broke  with  such  a mighty  cry,  these 
cruel  rocks  that  tore  and  tossed  the  waves — was 
Harriet  here t Her  face  growing  grayer  and 
paler  as  she  watched  the  sea,  and  the  boat  that 
struggled  against  it  stood  out  against  the  night 
like  some  statue  cut  in  marble.  A statue  that 
had  been,  and  would  be  for  years,  alone  with  its 
own  solitude.  The  boat  at  length  turned,  com- 
ing swifter  with  the  tide  ; the  light  of  the  lan- 
tern caught  the  green  swell  of  the  waves,  the 
splash  of  foam  against  the  oars,  and  the  forms 
of  the  men — one  only  rowing,  the  other  sitting 
with  his  back  toward  the  shore. 

The  boa^  struck,  and  grated  at  last  upon  the 
sand ; the  two  men  rose  and  stepped  out  silently, 
something  held  within  their  arms.  They  came 
and  laid  it  down  at  Cynthia’s  feet,  quite  gently. 

“We  found  her  floatin’  with  a piece  of  wreck,  ” 
said  Jack,  in  a hushed  voice.  But  when  he 
looked  up  into  her  face  he  turned  away  and 
pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes. 

Then  Cynthia  stooped  and  pushed  the  hair 
away  from  her  sister’s  face — the  bright,  fair  hair 
that  she  had  so  often  twined  and  curled  about 
her  finger. 

She  lay  upon  the  yellow  sands,  her  face  still 
turned  to  the  sea — the  face  which  had  been  all 
unkissed  this  New-Year’s  eve ; her  hands,  thrown 
down  as  they  had  clutched  the  drifting  wreck, 
were  tangled  in  the  wet  and  slimy  weeds — the 
poor,  thin  hands  that  had  once  been  warm  and 
young.  The  storm  beat  upon  her;  the  waves 
creeping  up  the  beach  almost  touched  her  where 
she  lay  so  quietly,  and  the  wind  blew  again  the 
bright,  fair  hair  that  Cynthia  had  smoothed  away. 

They  raised  her  very  gently,  and  the  two  men 
carried  her  up  the  slope  and  over  the  dull,  froz- 
en fields. 

Turning  then  into  the  little  yard,  up  the  steps, 
and  into  the  old  home  door,  slowly — very  slow- 
ly. Many  times  had  Harriet  come  up  those 
steps  and  into  that  door,  with  the  pattering,  im- 
patient feet  of  a little  child  whose  laugh  rang 
like  music  all  over  the  silent  house — whose  pret- 
ty dimpled  face  made  all  its  light.  With  the 
happy  tread  of  a girl  looking  through  green  vines 
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and  sunlight,  who  waited  for  the  sounding  of  a 
step  upon  the  grass.  With  the  weary  feet  of  a 
woman  who  had  walked  many  years  alone.  Cyn- 
thia thought  of  this  as  they  bore  her  through  the 
door  that  9wung  and  creaked  upon  its  hinges  to 
give  them  entrance. 

Past  the  room  where  the  little  tea-table  still 
stood  spread  for  two,  where  the  fire  was  burned 
to  ashes  and  the  empty  chair  had  ceased  to  rock. 
So  many  times  coming  in,  Harriet  had  turned 
to  it  to  warm  her  hands  at  the  blaze,  or  take  her 
work  at  the  window.  Now  she  passed  it  by,  and, 
passing,  did  not  see  it.  For  one  alone  the  ta- 
ble should  be  spread  to-morrow ; one  only  should 
henceforth  sit  and  work  beside  the  fire. 

Up  the  stairs,  and  into  her  own  room — the 
room  where  she  had  slept  for  so  many  years ; 
where  it  was  fitting  they  should  bring  her  for 
this  most  quiet  slumber.  The  worn  furniture 
was  there,  the  warmth  of  the  home-like  fire,  and 
the  ivy  in  the  window. 

They  laid  her  down  upon  the  bed,  her  poor 
white  face  turned  upon  the  pillow,  the  wet,  wet 
hair  falling  over  it. 

So  it  had  turned  many  times  upon  that  pil- 
low, her  cheeks  wet  then  as  now — but  not  with 
ocean  waves — her  hair  tossed  away  from  sleep- 
less eyes  that  watched  the  long  night  through. 

They  laid  her  down  very  tenderly,  and  then 
the  two  men  went  softly  out  to  leave  Cynthia 
Locke  alone  with  her  dead. 

The  doctor  coming  in  at  last  at  Jack’s  sum- 
mons found  the  room  bright  with  fresh  fire,  and 
the  two  women — Cynthia  and  Jane — hopelessly 
chafing  Harriet’s  frozen  limbs,  and  trying  in 
vain  to  bring  breath  into  the  cold  and  lifeless 
mouth. 

Cynthia  looked  up  into  his  free  when  he  came 
to  the  bedside,  stooping,  with  his  ear  to  Har- 
riet’s heart  and  his  finger  on  the  pulse — a mute 
look  that  was  far  more  piteous  than  a cry.  He 
did  not  meet  her  eye,  nor  speak.  The  mo- 
ments passed  like  the  toll  of  a bell.  Cynthia 
felt  that  the  light  was  bright  upon  the  ivy  in 
the  window,  and  upon  the  bed  where  it  touched 
such  a silent  form.  She  heard  the  pattering  of 
the  winter  rain  upon  the  roof,  the  shriek  of  a 
stormy  wind,  and  the  rolling  of  distant  surge. 
She  saw  and  heard  them  over  and  over  like  the 
sudden  changes  of  tone  in  some  grand  dirge — 
the  light  and  wind,  the  rain  and  light,  each  in 
turn.  The  half  hour  struck.  The  doctor,  stop- 
ping in  the  midst  of  some  quick  order,  stooped 
once  more  with  his  ear  at  Harriet’s  heart. 

Still  Cynthia  listened  to  the  swelling  of  the 
dirge ; still  she  saw  the  light  within  the  room, 
and  heard  the  mourning  of  the  storm  without. 

The  minutes  tolling  slower  and  more  slowly 
counted  at  last  an  hour.  The  mute  face  upon 
the  pillow  had  not  stirred  or  wanned  with  the 
faintest  flush.  The  doctor  had  been  growing 
graver;  he  turned  away  from  the  bed.  Cyn- 
thia looked  up  into  his  sorrowful  eyes. 

44  Is  it  too  late?”  in  a low,  unvarying  voice. 

44  With  God  it  is  never  too  late,”  he  answered, 
solemnly.  4 4 / can  do  nothing  more.” 


Then  Cynthia  kneeled  down  and  hid  her  face 
upon  the  bed. 

Peals  of  thunder  reverberating  like  ten  thou- 
sand tides  upon  a world  of  rock-bound  coast, 
growing  fainter,  and  lost  at  last  in  a low  and 
distant  growl.  The  dash  of  waves  that  touched 
the  heavens,  falling  and  smoothing  to  the  fer- 
off  ripple  of  some  restless  sea.  The  fury  of  an 
eternal  storm  held  at  length,  and  calmed  like 
the  sobbing  of  a weary  child.  The  world  by 
some  gigantic  machine  pumped  void  of  air — a 
gasping  and  struggling  toward  the  brazen  sky. 
The  torments  of  a rack  and  the  binding  of  iron 
chains.  The  scorching  of  a tropic  sun  upon 
leagues  of  desert  sands.  The  blackness  of  a 
mighty  void,  and  the  sense  of  walking  blindfold 
through  it. 

A gleam  of  light  at  length ; a grateful  warmth 
like  the  winds  of  summer;  the  touch  of  some- 
thing like  the  clinging  of  softest  velvet ; a pleas- 
ant murmur  like  the  lull  of  many  fountains ; a 
sense  of  rest  as  the  soothing  of  a mother’s  lulla- 
by. The  flash  of  broader  light  and  bright  col- 
oring ; the  trailing  of  a green  vine  upon  a win- 
dow; the  crackling  of  a fire  in  a warm  and 
home-like  room.  The  picture  of  a pale  face, 
with  anguished  eyes  and  sad,  gray  hair,  that 
moved  about  the  room,  that  came  to  the  bed, 
that  bent  over  it  with  a low  cry,  dropping  hot 
tears. 

And  Harriet  knew  that  God  had  given  her 
back  her  life. 

44  Cynthia  1” 

44  Harriet ! Oh,  my  sister !” 

And  Cynthia  gathered  her  in  her  arms,  and 
broke  into  the  sobbing  of  a little  child. 

Harriet  smiled  faintly,  and  closing  her  eyes 
lay  back  upon  the  pillow  as  if  quite  content. 
The  hours  wore  away  while  she  lay  there,  still 
too  weak  for  speech,  but  gaining  strength  with 
every  moment.  Cynthia  sat  beside  her,  her 
eyes  upon  the  pallid  face,  clasping  the  clinging 
hand  in  both  her  own.  The  warm  light  that 
brightened  and  glowed  in  the  room  lent  strange 
beauty  to  the  feces  of  the  two,  each  so  old  with 
the  weight  of  lonely  years,  each  white  as  the 
Death  that  had  60  nearly  sundered  them,  each 
so  still  with  the  hush  of  thoughts  that  could  not 
be  spoken. 

The  doctor  seeing  them  so  had  turned  away 
his  face,  hi9  kind  eyes  wet.  Little  Jane  was 
dying  upon  the  floor. 

The  Old  Year  met  its  death  at  last  quit!  peace- 
fully The  storm  had  ceased  and  hushed  upon 
the  sea;  the  wind,  weary  with  its  crying,  slept  at 
last ; the  quiet  waves  that  wet  the  beach  caught 
the  light  of  a faint  new  moon  which  rested  like 
a crown  upon  the  hills,  and  far  above  and  be- 
yond them  both  the  sky  was  marshaled  with  its 
brightest  stars. 

Cynthia,  standing  for  a moment  at  the  win- 
dow to  fold  her  hands  upon  her  breast  and  turn 
her  eyes  up  to  them,  heard  the  clock  of  a little 
church  that  stood  near  to  the  sea  strike  the  hour 
of  midnight.  So  did  Harriet,  and  she  raised 
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her  head  to  listen.  When  the  last  stroke  died 
away  she  called  her  sister  feebly. 

Cynthia  sent  them  all  away  and  closed  the 
door.  Then  she  came  up  and  lay  down  by 
Harriet’s  side,  and  put  her  arm  about  her  neck. 
She  used  to  do  this  when  they  were  girls  to- 
gether. It  was  many  years  since  then. 

“ Cynthia,  I want  to  tell  you — ” But  Cyn- 
thia stopped  her  with  a long,  long  kiss. 

“ It  is  /,  Harriet.” 

“No ; you  have  borne  so  much,  and  I — I let 
you  suffer  all  alone.” 

“And  you?” 

Harriet  looked  up,  her  face  quivering. 

“ No  matter,  I was  all  wrong,  Cynthia.  If 
you  will  only  help  me  a little — ” 

Cvnthia  took  her  younger  sister  in  her  arms, 
and  laid  her  head  upon  her  shoulder,  caressing  j 
the  wet  hair.  ! 


“ Harriet,  did  you  try  to  go  away  from  me 
to-night?” 

“ No,  thank  God !” 

“It  is  I who  should  thank  Him,”  said  Cyn- 
thia, solemnly;  “look  into  my  eyes,  Har- 
riet.” 

And  Harriet  looked  through  her  tears.  What 
she  saw  there  made  her  hide  her  face  upon  tier 
sister’s  arm  and  cling  to  her  neck.  Cynthia 
laid  her  cheek  to  hers  and  kissed  her. 

“We’ve  nothing  left  but  each  other,”  she 
said. 

After  a while  she  laid  Harriet  back  upon  the 
pillow,  and  rose  to  put  the  room  in  order  for  the 
night,  her  face  as  quiet  as  yesterday,  no  sign  in 
the  grave  way  she  went  about  her  work  that  any 
thing  had  occurred  to  break  upon  the  silence  of 
her  daily  life — her  voice  only  telling  the  prom- 
ise of  the  New  Year. 


CHRISTMAS  AT  TRINITY. 

WHILE  from  the  lofty  gallery  sweeps  the  organ’s  music-thunder, 

And  rolls  a billowy  baptism  o’er  the  people  kneeling  under, 

Till  in  the  calm  that  follows  the  passionate  prayer  abating, 

The  white-robed  priest  and  white-robed  boys  their  praise  are  alternating; 
And  through  the  rosy  lattices  the  golden  sun-rays  glinting, 

The  marble  altars  and  the  walls  with  love’s  own  hue  are  tinting; 

Down  showers  tumultuous  music  from  the  belfry  of  Old  Trinity — 
Merry  chiming  for  His  birth,  and  grave  songs  for  His  Divinity ! 

All  up  and  down  bright  Broadway,  with  eager,  festal  faces, 

In  festal  garments  gayly  clad,  the  population  paces. 

We  hear  the  pulse  of  one  great  heart,  that  in  great  love  rejoices; 

One  loving  intonation  makes  a chord  of  many  voices ; 

Upon  the  long  procession,  in  its  coming  and  its  going, 

Like  a river  in  some  fairy  land,  in  Magian  splendor  flowing; 

Down  showers  tumultuous  music  from  the  belfry  of  Old  Trinity — 
Merry  chiming  for  His  birth,  and  grave  songs  for  His  Divinity ! 

Last  night,  as  by  the  church-yard,  the  tombs  in  moonlight  sleeping, 

I wandered  while  the  shadowed  spire  across  the  dead  was  creeping — 
Across  the  dead  who  pillow’d  there,  unheeding  gloom  or  gleaming, 

Through  all  the  rolling  years  have  slept  the  sleep  that  knows  no  dreaming ; 
Twelve  times  the  ponderous  hammer  struck,  its  beat  imperious  falling: 

The  dead  slept  on,  and  made  no  sign,  but  waited  God’s  own  calling! 

Down  showered  tumultuous  music  from  the  belfry  of  Old  Trinity — 
Meny  chiming  for  His  birth,  and  grave  songs  for  His  Divinity ! 

There’s  mockery  in  our  wooing — there  is  death  in  all  our  houses; 

He  liveth  best  who  loveth  least — the  fool  alone  espouses; 

The  bridal  chaplet  that  we  wear,  our  brows  serene  adorning, 

Fades  in  the  spectral  night  that  dims  the  eyes  of  dancing  morning. 

“ Sleep  well,”  I cried,  “ and  wisely  in  your  graves,  O ye  departed ! 

You  are  blest  above  the  living,  for  you  are  not  broken-hearted!” 

Down  showered  tumultuous  music  from  the  belfry  of  Old  Trinity — 
Merry  chiming  for  His  birth,  aud  grave  songs  for  His  Divinity ! 

Sweet  bells  of  hope ! I heard  you,  with  a spirit  stronger  growing, 

While  over  me  eternal  stars  with  love  and  strength  were  glowing; 

And  when  the  Christmas  noon-tide  came,  and  came  the  gilded  thronging, 

I could  look  on  all  the  happiness  nor  feel  the  lonesome  longing; 

While  on  children  lightly  leaping,  while  on  maid  and  lover  blushing, 

While  on  mothers  proud  and  comely,  on  the  living  river  rushing, 

Down  showered  tumultuous  music  from  the  belfry  of  Old  Trinity — 
Merry  chiming  for  His  birth,  and  grave  songs  for  His  Divinity ! 
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ARMADALE. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS,  AUTHOR  OF  “NO  NAME,”  “THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE,0  ETC. 


BOOK  THE  SECOND. 


CHAPTER  H. 

THE  MAN  REVEALED. 

THE  first  cool  breathings  of  tho  coming  dawn 
fluttered  through  the  open  window  as  Mr. 
Brock  read  the  closing  lines  of  the  Confession. 
He  put  it  from  him  in  silence  without  looking 
up.  The  first  shock  of  discovery  had  struck  his 
mind,  and  had  passed  away  again.  At  his  age, 
and  with  his  habits  of  thought,  his  grasp  was 
not  strong  enough  to  hold  the  whole  revelation 
that  had  fallen  on  him.  All  his  heart  when 
he  closed  the  manuscript  was  with  the  memory 
of  the  woman  who  had  been  the  beloved  friend 
of  his  later  and  happier  life;  all  his  thoughts 
were  busy  with  the  miserable  secret  of  her  trea- 
son to  her  own  father  which  the  letter  had  dis- 
closed. 

He  was  startled  out  of  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
own  little  grief  by  the  vibration  of  the  table  at 
which  he  sat  under  a hand  that  was  laid  on  it 
heavily.  The  instinct  of  reluctance  was  strong 
in  him;  but  he  conquered  it,  and  looked  up. 
There,  silently  confronting  him  in  the  mixed 
light  of  the  yellow  candle-flame  and  the  faint 
gray  dawn,  stood  the  castaway  of  the  village  inn 
— the  inheritor  of  the  fatal  Armadale  name. 

Mr.  Brock  shuddered  as  the  terror  of  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  the  darker  terror  yet  of  the  future 
that  might  be  coming,  rushed  back  on  him  at  the 
sight  of  the  man’s  face.  The  man  saw  it,  and 
spoke  first. 

“Is  my  father’s  crime  looking  at  you  out  of 
my  eyes?”  he  asked.  “Has  the  ghost  of  the 
drowned  man  followed  me  into  tho  room  ?” 

The  suffering  and  the  passion  that  he  was 
forcing  back  shook  the  hand  that  he  still  kept 
on  the  table,  and  stifled  the  voice  in  which  he 
spoke  until  it  sank  to  a whisper.  | 

“I  have  no  wish  to  treat  you  otherwise  than 
justly  and  kindly,”  answered  Mr.  Brock  “Do 
me  justice  on  my  side,  and  believe  that  I am  in- 
capable of  cruelly  holding  you  responsible  for 
your  father’s  crime.” 

The  reply  seemed  to  compose  him.  He  bow- 
ed his  head  in  silence,  and  took  up  the  confes- 
sion from  the  table. 

“Have  you  read  this  through?”  he  asked, 
quietly. 

“ Every  word  of  it,  from  first  to  last.” 

“ Have  I dealt  openly  with  you  so  far?  Has 
Ozias  Midwinter — ” 

“Do  you  still  call  yourself  by  that  name,” 
interrupted  Mr.  Brock,  “now  your  true  name 
is  known  to  me?” 

“Since  I have  read  my  father’s  confession,” 
was  the  answer,  “I  like  my  ugly  alias  better 
than  ever.  Allow  me  to  repeat  the  question 
which  I was  about  to  put  to  you  a minute  since 


— Has  Ozias  Midwinter  done  his  best  thus  far  to 
enlighten  Mr.  Brock?” 

The  rector  evaded  a direct  reply.  “Few  men 
in  your  position,”  he  said,  “would  have  had  the 
courage  to  show  me  that  letter.” 

“ Don’t  be  too  sure,  Sir,  of  the  vagabond  you 
picked  up  at  the  inn  till  you  know  a little  more 
of  him  than  you  know  now.  You  have  got  the 
secret  of  my  bfrth,  but  you  are  not  in  possession 
yet  of  the  story  of  my  life.  You  ought  to  know 
it,  and  you  shall  know  it,  before  you  leave 
me  alone  with  Mr.  Armadale.  Will  you  wait, 
and  rest  a little  while?  or  shall  I tell  it  you 
now?” 

“ Now,”  said  Mr.  Brock,  still  as  far  away  as 
ever  from  knowing  the  real  character  of  the  man 
before  him. 

Every  thing  Ozias  Midwinter  said,  every  thing 
Ozias  Midwinter  did,  was  against  him.  He  had 
spoken  with  a sardonic  indifference,  almost  with 
an  insolence  of  tone,  which  would  have  repelled 
the  sympathies  of  any  man  who  heard  him. 
And  now,  instead  of  placing  himself  at  the  ta- 
ble, and  addressing  his  story  directly  to  the  rec- 
tor, he  withdrew  silently  and  ungraciously  to 
the  window-seat.  There  he  sat,  his  face  avert- 
ed, his  hands  mechanically  turning  the  leaves 
of  his  father’s  letter  till  he  came  to  the  last. 
With  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  closing  lines  of  the 
manuscript,  and  with  a strange  mixture  of  reck- 
lessness and  sadness  in  his  voice,  he  began  his 
promised  narrative  in  these  words : 

“The  first  thing  you  know  of  me,”  he  said, 
“ is  what  my  father’s  confession  has  told  you 
already.  He  mentions  here  that  I was  a child 
asleep  on  his  breast  when  he  spoke  his  last 
words  in  this  world,  and  when  a stranger’s  hand 
wrote  them  down  for  him  at  his  death-bed. 
That  stranger’s  name,  as  you  may  have  no- 
ticed, is  signed  on  the  cover — ‘Alexander  Neal, 
Writer  to  the  Signet,  Edinburgh.*  The  first 
recollection  I have  is  of  Alexander  Neal  beating 
me  with  a horse-whip  (I  dare  say  I deserved  it) 
in  the  character  of  my  step-father.” 

“Have  you  no  recollection  of  your  mother 
at  the  same  time  ?”  asked  Mr.  Brock. 

“Yes;  I remember  her  having  shabby  old 
clothes  made  up  to  fit  me,  and  having  fine  new 
frocks  bought  for  her  two  children  by  her  sec- 
ond husband.  I remember  the  servants  laugh- 
ing at  me  in  my  old  things,  and  the  horsewhip 
finding  its  way  to  my  shoulders  again  for  losing 
my  temper  and  tearing  my  shabby  clothes.  My 
next  recollection  gets  on  to  a year  or  two  later. 
I remember  myself  locked  up  in  a lumber-room, 
with  a bit  of  bread  and  a mug  of  water,  won- 
dering what  it  was  that  made  my  mother  and 
my  step-father  seem  to  hate  the  very  sight  of 
me.  I never  settled  that  question  till  yester- 
day, and  then  I solved  the  mystery  when  my 
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father^  letter  was  put  into  my  hands.  My  mo-  i mother’s  negro  blood  in  my  face,  and  my  m i Tr- 
ibe r knew  what  had  really  happened  on  hoard  dering  father’s  passions  in  my  heart,  inheritor 
the  French  timber  ship,  and  my  fitep- father  of  their  secret  in  spite  of  them!  I don't  won- 
knew  what  had  really  happened,  and  they  were  der  at  the  horsewhip  now,  or  the  shabby  old 
both  well  aware  that  the  shameful  secret  which  clothes,  or  the  bread  and  water  in  the  lumber- 
they  would  fain  have  kept  from  every  living  room.  Natural  penalties  all  of  them,  Sir,  which 
creature  was  a secret  which  would  be  one  day  j the  child  was  beginning  to  pay  already  for  the 
revealed  to  me.  There  was  no  help  for  it;  the  | father’s  sin.” 

confession  was  in  the  executor’s  hands;  and,  Mr.  Brock  looked  at  the  swarthy,  secret  face, 
there  was  1,  an  ill-conditioned  brat,  with,  ray  still  obstinately  turned  away  from  him.  4 ‘Is 
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this  the  stark  insensibility  of  a vagabond, ” he 
asked  hifnself,  “ or  the  despair  in  4isguise  of  a 
miserable  man  ?” 

“ School  is  my  next  recollection,”  the  other 
went  on.  “ A cheap  place  in  a lost  corner  of 
Scotland.  I was  left  there,  with  a bad  charac- 
ter to  help  me  at  starting.  I spare  you  the 
story,  of  the  master’s  cane  in  the  school-room 
and  the  boys’  kicks  in  the  plav-ground.  I dare 
say  there  was  ingrained  ingratitude  in  my  na- 
ture ; at  any  rate,  I ran  away.  The  first  per- 
son who  met  me  asked  my  name.  I was  too 
young  and  too  foolish  to  know  the  importance 
of  concealing  it,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  I 
was  taken  back  to  school  the  same  evening. 
The  result  taught  me  a lesson  which  I have  not 
forgotten  since.  In  a day  or  two  more,  like 
the  vagabond  I was,  I ran  away  for  the  second 
time.  The  school  watch-dog  had  had  his  in- 
structions, I suppose:  he  stopped  me  before  I 
got  outside  the  gate.  Here  is  his  mark,  among 
the  rest,  on  the  back  of  my  hand.  His  mas- 
ter’s marks  I can’t  show  you — they  are  all  on 
my  back.  Can  you  believe  in  my  perversity  ? 
There  was  a devil  in  me  that  no  dog  could 
worry  out;  I ran  away  again  as  soon  as  I left 
my  bed ; and  this  time  I got  off.  At  nightfall 
I found  myself  (with  a pocketful  of  the  school 
oat-meal)  lost  on  a moor.  I laid  down  on  the 
fine  soft  heather,  under  the  lee  of  a great  gray 
rock.  Do  you  think  I felt  lonely  ? Not  1 1 I 
was  away  from  the  master’s  cane,  away  from 
ray  school-fellows’  kicks,  away  from  my  mother, 
away  from  my  step-father;  and  I laid  down 
that  night  under  my  good  friend  the  rock,  the 
happiest  boy  in  all  Scotland!” 

Through  the  wretched  childhood  which  that 
one  significant  circumstance  disclosed  Mr.  Brock 
began  to  see  dimly  how  little  was  really  strange, 
how  little  really  unaccountable  in  the  character 
of  the  man  who  was  now  speaking  to  him. 

“ I slept  soundly,”  Midwinter  continued,  “un- 
der my  friend  the  rock.  When  I woke  in  the 
morning  I found  a sturdy  old  man  with  a fiddle 
sitting  on  one  side  of  me,  and  two  dancing  dogs 
in  scarlet  jackets  on  the  other.  Experience  had 
made  me  too  sharp  to  tell  the  truth  when  the 
man  put  his  first  questions.  He  didn’t  press 
them ; he  gave  me  a good  breakfast  out  of  his 
knapsack,  and  he  let  me  romp  with  the  dogs. 

‘ I’ll  tell  you  what,’  he  said,  when  he  had  got 
my  confidence  in  this  manner,  ‘you  want  three 
things,  my  man ; you  want  a new  father,  a new 
family,  and  a new  name.  I’ll  be  your  father ; 
I’ll  let  you  have  the  dogs  for  your  brothers ; and 
if  you’ll  promise  to  be  very  careful  of  it  I’ll  give 
you  my  own  name  into  the  bargain.  Ozias 
Midwinter,  junior,  you  have  had  a good  break- 
fast; if  you  want  a good  dinner  come  along 
with  me.’  He  got  up;  the  dogs  trotted  after 
him,  and  I trotted  after  the  dogs.  Who  was 
my  new  father?  you  will  ask.  A half-bred  i 
gipsy,  Sir ; a drunkard,  a ruffian,  and  a thief — 
and  the  best  friend  I ever  had ! Isn’t  a man  1 
your  friend  who  gives  you  your  food,  your  shel-  i 
ter,  and  your  education  ? Ozias  Midwinter  1 


taught  me  to  dance  the  Highland  fling,  to  throw 
somersaults,  to  walk  on  stilts,  and  to  sing  songs 
to  his  fiddle.  Sometimes  we  roamed  the  coun- 
try and  performed  at  fairs.  Sometimes  we  tried 
the  large  towns,  and  enlivened  bad  company 
over  its  cups.  I was  a nice  lively  little  boy  of 
eleven  years  old,  and  bad  company,  the  women 
especially,  took  a fancy  to  me  and  my  nimble 
feet.  I was  vagabond  enough  to  like  the  life. 
The  dogs  and  I lived  together,  ate,  and  drank, 
and  slept  together.  I can’t  think  of  those  poor 
little  four-footed  brothers  of  mine,  even  now, 
without  a choking  in  the  throat.  Many  is  the 
beating  we  three  took  together;  many  is  the 
hard  day’s  dancing  we  did  together;  many  is 
the  night  we  have  slept  together,  and  whimpered 
together  on  the  cold  hill-side.  I’m  not  trying 
to  distress  you,  Sir;  I’m  only  telling  you  the 
truth.  The  life,  with  all  its  hardships,  was  a 
life  that  fitted  me,  and  the  half-bred  gipsy  who 
gave  me  his  name,  ruffian  as  he  was,  was  a ruf- 
fian I liked.” 

“A  man  who  beat  you!”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Brock,  in  astonishment. 

“ Didn't  I tell  you  just  now,  Sir,  that  I lived 
with  the  dogs  ? and  did  you  ever  hear  of  a dog 
who  liked  his  master  the  worse  for  beating  him  ? 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  miserable  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  would  have  liked  that  man 
(as  I liked  him)  if  he  had  always  given  them 
what  he  always  gave  me — plenty  to  cat.  It 
was  stolen  food  mostly,  and  my  new  gipsy  fa- 
ther was  generous  with  it.  He  seldom  laid  the 
stick  on  us  when  he  was  sober ; but  it  diverted 
him  to  hear  us  yelp  when  he  was  drunk.  He 
died  drunk,  and  enjoyed  his  favorite  amuse- 
ment with  his  last  breath.  One  day  (when  1 
had  been  two  years  in  his  service),  after  giving 
us  a good  dinner  out  on  the  moor,  he  sat  down 
with  his  back  against  a stone,  and  called  us  up 
to  divert  himself  with  his  stick.  He  made  the 
dogs  yelp  first,  and  then  he  called  to  me.  I 
didn’t  go  very  willingly ; he  had  been  drinking 
harder  than  usual,  and  the  more  he  drank  the 
better  he  liked  his  after-dinner  amusement.  He 
was  in  high  good-humor  that  day,  and  he  hit 
me  so  hard  that  he  toppled  over,  in  his  drunken 
state,  with  the  force  of  his  own  blow.  He  fell 
with  his  face  in  a puddle,  and  lay  there  without 
moving.  I and  the  dogs  stood  at  a distance 
and  looked  at  him : we  thought  he  was  feign- 
ing, to  get  tts  near  and  have  another  stroke  at 
us.  He  feigned  so  long  that  we  ventured  up  to 
him  at  last.  It  took  me  some  time  to  pull  him 
over — he  was  a heavy  man.  When  I did  get 
him  on  his  back  he  was  dead.  We  made  all 
the  outcry  we  could ; but  the  dogs  were  little, 
and  I was  little,  and  the  place  was  lonely,  and 
no  help  came  to  us.  I took  his  fiddle  and  his 
stick ; I said  to  my  two  brothers,  4 Come  along ; 
we  must  get  our  own  living  now and  we  went 
away  heavy  hearted,  and  left  him  on  the  moor. 
Unnatural  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  I was  sorry 
for  him.  I kept  his  ugly  name  through  all  my 
after-wanderings,  and  I have  enough  of  the  old 
leaven  left  in  me  to  like  the  sound  of  it  still. 
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Midwinter  or  Armadale,  never  mind  .ray  name 
now — we  will  talk  of  that  afterward ; you  must 
know  the  worst  of  me  first.” 

“ Why  not  the  best  of  you  ?”  said  Mr.  Brock, 
gently. 

“ Thank  yon,  Sir,  but  I am  here  to  tell  the 
truth.  We  will  get  on,  if  you  please,  to  the 
next  chapter  in  my  story.  The  dogs  and  I did 
badly,  after  our  master’s  death — our  luck  was 
against  us.  I lost  one  of  my  little  brothers — 
the  best  performer  of  the  two ; he  was  stolen, 
and  I never  recovered  him.  My  fiddle  and  my 
stilts  were  taken  from  me  next,  by  main  force, 
by  a tramp  who  was  stronger  than  I.  These 
misfortunes  drew  Tommy  and  me — I beg  your 
pardon,  Sir,  I mean  the  dog— closer  together 
than  ever.  I think  we  had  some  kind  of  dim 
foreboding  on  both  sides,  that  we  had  not  done 
with  our  misfortunes  yet ; any  how,  it  was  not 
very  long  before  we  were  parted  forever.  We 
were  neither  of  us  thieves  (our  master  had  been 
satisfied  with  teaching  us  to  dance) ; but  we  both 
committed  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  property 
for  all  that.  Young  creatures,  even  when  they 
are  half-starved,  can  not  resist  taking  a run 
sometimes,  on  a fine  morning.  Tommy  and  I 
could  not  resist  taking  a run  into  a gentleman’s 
plantation ; the  gentleman  preserved  his  game ; 
and  the  gentleman’s  keeper  knew  his  business. 
I heard  a gun  go  off— you  can  guess  the  rest. 
God  preserve  me  from  ever  feeling  such  misery 
again  as  I felt  when  I laid  down  by  Tommy, 
and  took  him,  dead  and  bloody,  in  my  arms! 
The  keeper  attempted  to  part  us — I bit  him,  like 
the  wild  animal  I was.  He  tried  the  stick  on 
me  next — he  might  as  well  have  tried  it  on  one 
of  the  tree*.  The  noise  reached  the  ears  of  two 
young  ladies,  riding,  near  the  place — daughters 
of  the  gentleman  oil  whose  property  I was  a tres- 
passer. They  were  too  well  brought  up  to  lift 
their  voices  against  the  sacred  right  of  preserving 
game,  but  they  were  kind-hearted  girls,  and  they 
pitied  me,  and  took  me  home  with  them.  I re- 
member the  gentlemen  of  the  house  (keen  sports- 
men all  of  them)  roaring  with  laughter  as  I went 
by  the  windows,  crying,  with  my  little  dead  dog 
in  my  arms.  Don’t  suppose  I complain  of  their 
laughter ; it  did  me  good  service— it  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  two  ladies.  One  of  them 
took  me  into  her  own  garden,  and  showed  me 
a place  where  I might  bury  my  dog  under  the 
flowers,  and  be  sure  that  no  other  hands  should 
ever  disturb  him  again.  The  other  went  to  her 
father,  and  persuaded  him  to  give  the  forlorn 
little  vagabond  a chance  in  the  house,  under  one 
of  the  upper  servants.  Yes  1 you  have  been  cruis- 
ing in  company  with  a man  who  was  once  a foot- 
boy.  I saw  you  look  at  me,  when  I amused 
Mr.  Armadale  by  laying  the  cloth  on  board  th<? 
yacht.  Now  you  know  .why  I laid  it  so  neatly, 
and  forgot  nothing.  It  has  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  see  something  of  Society ; I have  helped 
to  fill  its  stomach  and  black  its  boots.  My  ex- 
perience of  the  servants’  hall  was  not  a long  one. 
Before  I had  worn  out  ray  first  suit  of  livery 
there  was  a scandal  in  the  house.  It  was  the 


old  story ; there  is  no  need  to  tell  it  over  again 
for  the  thousandth  time.  Loose  money  left  on 
a table,  and  not  found  there  again ; all  the  serv- 
ants with  characters  to  appeal  to  except  the  foot  - 
boy,  who  had  been  rashly  taken  on  trial.  Well ! 
well ! I was  lucky  in  that  house  to  the  last , I 
was  not  prosecuted  for  taking  what  I had  not 
only  never  touched,  but  never  even  seen — I was 
only  turned  out.  One  morning  I went  in  my 
old  clothes  to  the  grave  where  I had  buried  Tom- 
my. I gave  the  place  a kiss ; I said  good-by  to 
my  little  dead  dog ; and  there  I was,  out  in  the 
world  again,  at  the  ripe  age  of  thirteen  years !” 

“ In  that  friendless  state,  and  at  that  tender 
age,”  said  Mr.  Brock,  “did  no  thought  cross  your 
mind  of  going  home  again  ?” 

“ I went  home  again,  Sir,  that  vei 7 nighf— 
I slept  on  the  hill-side.  What  other  home  had 
I ? In  a day  or  two’s  time  I drifted  back  to  the 
large  towns  and  the  bad  company — the  great 
open  country  was  so  lonely  to  me,  now  I had 
lost  the  dogs ! Two  sailors  picked  me  up  next ; 
I was  a handy  lad,  and  I got  a cabin-boy’s  berth 
on  board  a coasting-vessel.  A cabin-boy’s  berth 
means  dirt  to  live  in,  offal  to  eat,  a man’s  work 
on  a boy’s  shoulders,  and  the  rope’s-end  at  reg- 
ular intervals.  The  vessel  touched  at  a port  in 
the  Hebrides.  I was  as  ungrateful  as  usual  to 
my  best  benefactors — I ran  away  again.  Some 
women  found  me,  half-dead  of  starvation,  in  the 
northern  wilds  of  the  Isle  of  Skye.  It  was  near 
the  coast,  and  I took  a turn  with  the  fishermen 
next.  There  was  less  of  the  rope’s-end  among 
my  new  masters ; but  plenty  of  exposure  to  wind 
and  weather,  and  hard  work  enough  to  have 
killed  a boy  who  was  not  a seasoned  tramp  like 
me.  I fought  through  it  till  the  winter  came, 
and  then  the  fishermen  turned  me  adrift  again. 
I don’t  blame  them — food  was  scarce,  and  mouths 
were  many.  With  famine  staring  the  whole 
community  in  the  face,  why  should  they  keep  a 
boy  who  didn’t  belong  to  them  ? A great  city 
was  my  only  chance  in  the  winter  time ; so  I 
went  to  Glasgow,  and  all  bat  stepped  into  the 
lion's  month  as  soon  as  I got  there.  I was  mind- 
ing an  empty  cart  on  the  Broomielaw,  when  I 
heard  my  step-father’s  voice  on  the  pavement- 
side  of  the  horse  by  which  I was  standing.  He 
had  met  some  person  whom  he  knew,  and,  to 
my  terror  and  surprise,  they  were  talking  about 
me.  Hidden  behind  the  horse,  I heard  enough 
of  their  conversation  to  know  that  I had  narrow- 
ly escaped  discovery  before  I went  on  board  the 
coasting- vessel.  I had  met,  at  that  time,  with 
another  vagabond  boy,  of  my  own  age ; we  had 
quarreled  and  parted.  The  day  after,  my  step- 
father’s inquiries  were  made  in  that  very  district ; 
and  it  became  a question  with  him  (a  good  per- 
sonal description  being  unattainable  in  either 
case)  which  of  the  two  boys  he  should  fol- 
low. One  of  them,  he  was  informed,  was  known 
as  “Brown,”  and  the  other  as  “Midwinter.” 
Brown  was  just  the  common  name  which  a can- 
ning runaway  boy  would  be  most  likely  to  as- 
sume; Midwinter  just  the  remarkable  name 
which  he  would  be  most  likely  to  avoid.  The 
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pursuit  had  accordingly  followed  Brown,  and 
had  allowed  me  to  escape.  I leave  you  to  im- 
agine whether  I was  not  doubly  and  trebly  de- 
termined to  keep  my  gipsy-master’s  name  after 
that.  But  my  resolution  did  not  stop  here.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  leave  the  country  alto- 
gether. After  a day  or  two's  lurking  about 
the  outward-bound  vessels  in  port,  I found  out 
which  sailed  first,  and  hid  myself  on  board. 
Hunger  tried  hard  to  force  me  out  before  the 
pilot  had  left ; but  hunger  was  not  new  to  me, 
and  I kept  my  place.  The  pilot  was  out  of  the 
vessel  when  I made  my  appearance  on  deck,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  keep  me  or  throw 
me  overboard.  The  captain  said  (I  have  no 
doubt  quite  truly)  that  he  would  have  preferred 
throwing  me  overboard ; but  the  majesty  of  the 
lajr  does  sometimes  stand  the  friend  even  of 
a vagabond  like  me.  In  that  wdy  I came 
back  to  a sea  life.  In  that  way  I learned 
enough  to  make  me  handy  and  useful  (as  I saw 
you  noticed)  on  board  Mr.  Armadale’s  yacht.  I 
sailed  more  than  one  voyage,  in  more  than  one 
vessel,  to  more  than  one  part  of  the  world ; and 
I might  have  followed  the  sea  for  life,  if  I could 
only  have  kept  my  temper  under  every  provoca- 
tion that  could  be  laid  on  it.  I had  learned  a 
great  deal — but,  not  having  learned  that,  I made 
the  last  part  of  my  last  voyage  home  to  the  port 
of  Bristol  in  irons ; and  I saw  the  inside  of  a 
prison  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  on  a charge 
of  mutinous  conduct  to  one  of  my  officers.  You 
have  heard  me  with  extraordinary  patience.  Sir, 
and  I am  glad  to  tell  you,  in  return,  that  we  are 
not  far  now  from  the  end  of  my  story.  You  found 
some  books,  if  I remember  right,  when  you 
searched  my  luggage  at  the  Somersetshire  inn  ?” 

Mr.  Brock  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

“ Those  books  mark  the  next  change  in  my 
life — and  the  last,  before  I took  the  usher’s  place 
at  the  school.  My  term  of  imprisonment  was 
not  a long  one.  Perhaps  my  youth  pleaded  for 
me ; perhaps  the  Bristol  magistrates  took  into 
consideration  the  time  I had  passed  in  irons  on 
board  ship.  Any  how,  I was  just  turned  seven- 
teen when  I found  myself  out  on  the  world 
again.  I had  no  friends  to  receive  me ; I had 
no  place  to  go  to.  A sailor's  life,  after  what 
had  happened,  was  a life  I recoiled  from  in  dis- 
gust. I stood  in  the  crowd  on  the  bridge  at 
Bristol,  wondering  what  I should  do  with  my 
freedom  now  I had  got  it  back.  Whether  I had 
altered  in  the  prison,  or  whether  I was  feeling 
the  change  in  character  that  comes  with  coming 
manhood,  I don’t  know ; but  the  old  reckless 
enjoyment  of  the  old  vagabond  life  seemed  quite 
worn  out  of  my  nature.  An  awful  sense  of 
loneliness  kept  me  wandering  about  Bristol,  in 
horror  of  the  quiet  country,  till  after  nightfall. 
I looked  at  the  lights  kindling  in  the  parlor  win- 
dows with  a miserable  envy  of  the  happy  people 
inside.  A word  of  advice  would  have  been  worth 
something  to  me  at  that  time.  Well!  I got  it : 
a policeman  advised  me  to  move  on.  He  was 
quite  right — what  else  could  I do  ? I looked  up 
at  the  sky,  and  there  was  my  old  friend  of  many 


a night’s  watch  at  sea,  the  north  star.  ‘All 
points  of  the  compass  are  alike  to  me,’  I thought 
to  myself;  ‘I’ll  go  your  way.’  Not  even  the 
star  would  keep  me  company  that  night.  It  got 
behind  a cloud,  and  left  me  alone  in  the  rain 
and  darkness.  I groped  my  way  to  a cart-shed, 
fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  of  old  times,  when  I 
served  my  gipsy-master  and  lived  with  the  dogs. 
God ! what  I would  have  given  when  I woke  to 
have  felt  Tommy’s  little  cold  muzzle  in  my 
hand  1 Why  am  I dwelling  on  these  things? 
why  don’t  I get  on  to  the  end  ? You  shouldn’t 
encourage  me,  Sir,  by  listening  so  patiently. 
After  a week  more  of  wandering,  without  hope 
to  help  me,  or  prospects  to  look  to,  I found  my- 
self in  the  streets  of  Shrewsbury,  staring  in  at 
the  windows  of  a bookseller’s  shop.  An  old 
man  came  to  the  shop-door,  looked  about  him, 
and  saw  me.  ‘ Do  you  want  a job  ?*  he  asked. 

* And  are  you  not  above  doing  it  cheap  ?*  The 
prospect  of  having  something  to  do,  and  some 
human  creature  to  speak  a word  tP,  tempted  me, 
and  I did  a day’s  dirty  work  in  the  bookseller’s 
warehouse  for  a shilling.  More  work  followed 
at  the  same  rate.  In  a week  I was  promoted 
to  sweep  out  the  shop  and  put  up  the  shutters. 
In  no  very  long  time  after  I was  trusted  to 
carry  the  books  out;  and  when  quarter-day 
came,  and  the  shopman  left,  I took  his  place. 
Wonderful  luck ! you  will  say ; here  I had  found 
my  way  to  a friend  at  last.  I had  found  my 
way  to  one  of  the  most  merciless  misers  in  En- 
gland; and  I had  risen  in  the  little  world  of 
Shrewsbury  by  the  purely  commercial  process 
of  underselling  all  my  competitors.  The  job  in 
the  warehouse  had  been  declined  at  the  price  by 
every  idle  man  in  the  town — and  I did  it.  The 
regular  porter  received  his  weekly  pittance  under 
weekly  protest — I took  two  shillings  less,  and 
made  no  complaint.  The  shopman  gave  warn- 
ing cm  the  ground  that  he  w*as  underfed  as  well 
as  underpaid.  I received  half  his  salary,  and 
lived  contentedly  on  his  reversionary  scraps. 
Never  were  two  men  so  well  suited  to  each  other 
as  that  bookseller  and  I ! His  one  object  in  life 
was  to  find  somebody  who  would  work  for  him 
at  starvation  wages.  My  one  object  in  life  was 
to  find  somebody  who  would  give  me  an  asylum 
over  my  head.  Without  a single  sympathy  in 
common — without  a vestige  of  feeling  of  any 
sort,  hostile  or  friendly,  growing  up  between  us 
on  either  side — without  wishing  each  other  good- 
night when  we  parted  on  the  house  stairs,  or 
good-morning  when  we  met  at  the  shop  counter 
— we  lived  alone  in  that  house,  strangers  from 
first  to  last,  for  two  whole  years.  A dismal  ex- 
istence for  a lad  of  my  age,  was  it  not  ? You 
are  a clergyman  and  a scholar — surely  you  can 
^uess  what  made  the  life  endurable  to  me  ?” 

Mr.  Brock  remembered  the  well-worn  vol- 
umes which  had  been  found  in  the  usher’s  bag. 
“ The  books  made  it  endurable  to  you,”  he  said. 

The  eyes  of  the  castaway  kindled  with  a new* 
light. 

“ Yes!”  he  said,  “the  books — the  genprous 
friends  who  met  me  without  suspicion  — the 
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merciful  masters  who  never  used  me  ill ! The 
only  years  of  my  life  that  I can  look  back  on 
with  something  like  pride  are  the  years  I passed 
in  the  miser’s  house.  The  only  unalloyed  pleas- 
ure I have  ever  tasted  is  the  pleasure  that  I 
found  for  myself  on  the  miser’s  shelves.  Early 
and  late,  through  the  long  winter  nights  and 
the  quiet  summer  days,  I drank  at  the  fountain 
of  knowledge,  and  never  wearied  of  the  draught. 
There  were  few  customers  to  serve ; for  the  books 
were  mostly  of  the  solid  and  scholarly  kind.  No 
responsibilities  rested  on  me ; for  the  accounts 
were  kept  by  my  master,  and  only  the  small 
sums  of  money  were  suffered  to  pass  through 
my  hands.  He  soon  found  out  enough  of  me  to 
know  that  my  honesty  was  to  be  trusted,  and 
that  my  patience  might  be  counted  on,  treat  me 
as  he  might.  The  one  insight  into  his  charac- 
ter which  I obtained,  on  my  side,  widened  the 
distance  between  us  to  its  last  limits.  He  was 
a confirmed  opium-eater  in  secret — a prodigal  in 
laudanum,  though  a miser  in  all  besides.  He 
never  confessed  his  frailty,  and  I never  told 
him  I had  found  it  out.  He  had  his  pleasure 
apart  from  me;  and  I had  my  pleasure  apart 
from  him.  Week  after  week,  month  after  month, 
there  we  sat  without  a friendly  word  ever  pass- 
ing between  us — I alone  with  my  book  at  the 
counter ; he  alone  with  his  ledger  in  the  parlor, 
dimly  visible  to  me  through  the  dirty  window- 
pane  of  the  glass  door,  sometimes  poring  over 
his  figures,  sometimes  lost  and  motionless  for 
hours  in  the  ecstasy  of  his  opium- trance.  Time 
passed,  and  made  no  impression  on  us ; the  sea- 
sons of  two  years  came  and  went,  and  found  ns 
still  unchanged.  One  morning,  at  the  opening 
of  the  third  year,  my  master  did  not  appear  as 
usual  to  give  me  my  allowance  for  breakfast.  I 
went  up  stairs,  and  found  him  helpless  in  his 
bed.  He  refused  to  trust  me  with  the  keys  of 
the  cupboard,  or  to  let  me  send  for  a doctor. 
I bought  a morsel  of  bread,  and  went  back  to 
my  books,  with  no  more  feeling  for  him  (I  hon- 
estly confess  it)  than  he  would  have  had  for  me 
under  the  same  circumstances.  An  hour  or 
two  later  I was  roused  from  my  reading  by  an 
occasional  customer  of  ours,  a retired  medical 
man.  He  went  up  stairs.  I was  glad  to  get 
rid  of  him  and  return  to  my  books.  He  came 
down  again,  and  disturbed  me  once  more.  * I 
don’t  much  like  you,  my  lad,’  he  said  ; ‘but  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  say  that  you  will  soon  have 
to  shift  for  yourself.  You  are  no  great  favorite 
in  the  town,  and  you  may  have  some  difficulty 
in  finding  a new  place.  Provide  yourself  with 
a written  character  from  your  master  before  it  is 
too  late.*  He  spoke  to  me  coldly.  I thanked 
him  coldly  on  my  side,  and  got  my  character 
the  same  day.  Do  you  think  my  master  let  me 
have  it  for  nothing?  Not  he!  He  bargained 
with  me  on  his  death-bed.  I was  his  creditor 
for  a month’s  salary,  and  he  wouldn’t  write  a 
line  of  my  testimonial  until  I had  first  promised 
to  forgive  him  the  debt.  Three  days  afterward 
he  died,  enjoying  to  the  last  the  happiness  of 
having  overreached  his  shopman.  ‘Aha!’  he 


whispered,  w hen  the  doctor  formally  summoned 
me  to  take  leave  of  him,  ‘I  got  you  cheap!’ 
Was  Ozias  Midwinter’s  stick  as  cruel  as  that? 
I think  not.  Well!  there  I was,  out  on  the 
world  again,  but  surely  with  better  prospects 
thiS'  time.  I had  taught  myself  to  read  Latin, 
Greek,  and  German  ; and  I had  got  my  written 
character  to  speak  for  me.  All  useless ! The 
doctor  was  quite  right ; I was  not  liked  in  the 
j town.  The  lower  order  of  the  people  despised 
me  for  selling  my  services  to  the  miser  at  the 
miser’s  price.  As  for  the  better  classes  I did  with 
them  (God  knows  how!)  what  I have  always 
done  with  every  body,  except  Mr.  Armadale — I 
produced  a disagreeable  impression  at  first  sight ; 
I couldn’t  mend  it  afterward  ; and  there  was  an 
end  of  me  in  respectable  quarters.  It  is  quite 
likely  I might  have  spent  all  my  savings,  my 
puny  little  golden  offspring  of  two  years’  mis- 
erable growth,  but  for  a school  advertisement 
which  I saw  in  a local  paper.  The  heartlessly 
mean  terms  that  were  offered  encouraged  me  to 
apply,  and  I got  the  place.  How  I prospered 
in  it,  and  what  became  of  me  next,  there  is  no 
need  to  tell  you.  The  thread  of  my  story  is  all 
wound  off ; my  vagabond  life  stands  stripped  of 
its  mystery ; and  you  know  the  worst  of  me  at 
last.” 

A moment  of  silence  followed  those  closing 
words.  Midwinter  rose  from  the  window-seat 
and  came  back  to  the  table  with  the  letter  from 
Wildbad  in  his  hand. 

“ My  father’s  confession  has  told  you  who  I 
am ; and  my  own  confession  has  told  you  what 
my  life  has  been,”  he  said,  addressing  Mr.  Brock, 
without  taking  the  chair  to  which  the  rector 
pointed.  “ I promised  to  make  a clean  breast 
of  it  when  I first  asked  leave  to  enter  this  room. 
Have  I kept  my  w'ord  ?” 

“It  is  impossible  to  doubt  it,”  replied  Mr. 
Brock.  “You  have  established  your  claim  on 
my  confidence  and  my  sympathy.  I should  be 
insensible  indeed  if  I could  know  what  I now- 
know  of  your  childhood  and  your  youth  and  not 
feel  something  of  Allan’s  kindness  for  Allan’s 
friend.” 

“Thank  you,  Sir,”  said  Midwinter,  simply 
and  gravely. 

He  sat  down  opposite  Mr.  Brock  at  the  tabic 
for  the  first  time. 

“ In  a fewr  hours  you  will  have  left  this  place,” 
he  proceeded.  “If  I can  help  you  to  leave  it 
with  your  mind  at  ease  I will.  There  is  more 
to  be  said  between  us  than  we  have  said  up  to 
this  time.  My  future  relations  with  Mr.  Arma- 
dale are  still  left  undecided ; and  the  serious 
question  raised  by  my  father’s  letter  is  a ques- 
tion which  we  have  neither  of  us  faced  yet.” 

He  paused  and  looked  with  a momentaiy  im- 
patience at  the  candle  still  burning  on  the  table 
j in  the  morning  light.  The  struggle  to  speak 
with  composure,  and  to  keep  his  owm  feelings 
stoically  out  of  view,  was  evidently  growing 
I harder  and  harder  to  him. 

I “It  may  possibly  help  your  decision,”  he 
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went  on,  “ if  I tell  you  how  I determined  to  act 
toward  Mr.  Armadale — in  the  matter  of  the 
similarity  of  our  names — when  I first  read  this 
letter,  and  when  I had  composed  myself  suffi- 
ciently to  be  able  to  think  at  all.”  He  stopped, 
and  cast  a second  impatient  look  at  the  lighted 
candle.  “ Will  yoti  excuse  the  odd  fancy  of  an 
odd  man?”  he  asked,  with  a faint  smile.  “I 
want  to  put  out  the  candle — I want  to  speak  of 
the  new  subject  in  the  new  light.” 

He  extinguished  the  candle  as  he  spoke,  and 
lot  the  first  tenderness  of  the  daylight  flow  unin- 
terruptedly into  the  room. 

“I  must  once  more  ask  your  patience,”  he 
resumed,  “if  I return  for  a moment  to  myself 
and  my  circumstances.  I have  already  told 
you  that  my  step-father  made  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover me  some  years  after  I had  turned  my  back 
on  the  Scotch  school.  He  took  that  step  out  of 
no  anxiety  of  his  own,  but  simply  ns  the  agent 
of  my  father’s  trustees.  In  the  exercise  of  their 
discretion  they  had  sold  the  estates  in  Barba- 
does  (at  the  time  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  and  the  ruin  of  West  Indian  property) 
for  what  the  estates  would  fetch.  Having  in- 
vested the  proceeds  they  were  bound  to  set  aside 
a sum  for  my  yearly  education.  This  responsi- 
bility obliged- them  to  make  the  attempt  to  trace 
me — a fruitless  attempt,  as  you  already  know. 
A little  later  (as  I have  been  since  informed)  I 
was  publicly  addressed  by  an  advertisement  in 
the  newspapers  — which  I never  saw.  Later 
still,  when  I was  twenty-one,  a second  adver- 
tisement appeared  (which  I did  see)  offering  a 
reward  for  evidence  of  my  death.  If  I was 
alive,  I had  a right  to  my  half  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  estates  on  coming  of  age ; if  dead, 
the  money  reverted  to  my  mother.  I went  to 
the  lawyers  and  heard  from  them  what  I have 
just  told  you.  After  some  difficulty  in  proving 
my  identity — and,  after  an  interview  with  my 
step-father,  and  a message  from  my  mother, 
which  has  hopelessly  widened  the  old  breach 
between  us — my  claim  was  allowed,  and  my 
money  is  now  invested  for  me  in  the  funds  un- 
der the  name  that  is  really  my  own.” 

Mr.  Brock  drew  eagerly  nearer  to  the  table. 
Ho  saw  the  end  now  to  which  the  speaker  was  ' 
tending.  I 

“Twice  a year,”  Midwinter  pursued,  “ij 
must  sign  my  own  name  to  get  my  own  in-  , 
come.  At  all  other  times,  and  under  all  other 
circumstances,  I may  hide  my  identity  under ' 
any  name  I please.  As  Ozias  Midwinter  Mr.  I 
Armadale  first  knew  me — as  Ozias  Midwinter  j 
he  shall  know  me  to  the  end  of  my  days.  What-  \ 
ever  may  be  the  result  of  this  interview — wheth-  j 
er  I win  your  confidence,  or  whether  I lose  it — 
of  one  thing  you  may  feel  sure.  Your  pupil ' 
shall  never  know  the  horrible  secret  which  I 
have  trusted  to  your  keeping.  This  is  no  ex-  ] 
traordinary  resolution  — for,  as  you  know  al- 
ready, it  costs  me  no  sacrifice  of  feeling  to  keep 
my  assumed  name.  There  is  nothing  in  my 
conduct  to  praise — it  comes  naturally  out  of  the 
gratitude  of  a thankful  man.  Review  the  cir-  i 
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cumstances  for  yourself,  Sir,  and  set  my  own 
horror  of  revealing  them  to  Mr.  Armadale  out 
of  the  question.  If  the  story  of  the  names  is 
ever  told,  there  can  be  no  limiting  it  to  the  dis- 
closure of  my  father’s  crime ; it  must  go  back  to 
the  story  of  Mrs.  Armadale’s  marriage.  I have 
heard  her  son  talk  of  her ; I know  how  he  loves 
her  memory.  As  God  is  my  witness  he  shall 
never  love  it  less  dearly  through  me/” 

Simply  as  the  words  were  spoken,  they  touch-, 
ed  the  deepest  sympathies  in  the  rector’s  nature : 
they  took  his  thoughts  back  to  Mrs.  Armadale’s 
death-bed.  There  sat  the  man  against  whom 
she  had  ignorantly  warned  him  ig  her  son’s  in- 
terests— and  that  man,  of  his  own  free-will,  had 
laid  on  himself  the  obligation  of  respecting  her 
secret  for  her  son’s  sake ! The  memory  of  his 
own  past  efibrts  to  destroy  the  very  friendship 
out  of  which  this  resolution  had  sprung  rose 
and  reproached  Mr.  Brock.  He  held  out  his 
hand  to  Midwinter  for  the  first  time.  “In  her 
name,  and  in  her  son’s  name,”  he  said,  warmly, 
“I  thank  you.” 

Without  replying  Midwinter  spread  the  con- 
fession open  before  him  on  the  table. 

“ I think  I have  said  all  that  it  was  my  duty 
to  say,”  he  began,  “before  we  could  approach 
the  consideration  of  this  letter.  Whatever  may 
have  appeared  strange  in  my  conduct  toward 
you  and  toward  Mr.  Armadale  may  be  now 
trusted  to  explain  itself.  You  can  easily  im- 
agine the  natural  curiosity  and  surprise  that  I 
must  have  felt  (ignorant  as  I then  was  of  the 
truth)  when  the  sound  of  Mr.  Armadale's  name 
first  startled  me  as  the  echo  of  my  own.  You 
will  readily  understand  that  I only  hesitated  to 
tell  him  I was  his  namesake,  because  I hesitated 
to  damage  my  position — in  your  estimation,  if 
not  in  his — by  confessing  that  I had  come  among 
you  under  an  assumed  name.  And,  after  all 
that  you  have  just  heard  of  my  vagabond  life 
and  my  low  associates,  you  will  hardly  wonder 
at  the  obstinate  silence  I maintained  about  my- 
self, at  a time  when  I did  not  feel  the  sense  of 
responsibility  which  my  father’s  confession  has 
laid  on  me.  We  can  return  to  these  small  per- 
sonal explanations,  if  you  wish  it,  at  another 
time ; they  can  not  be  suffered  to  keep  us  from 
the  greater  interests  which  we  must  settle  before 
you  leave  this  place.  We  may  come  now — ” 
his  voice  faltered,  and  he  suddenly  turned  his 
face  toward  the  window  so  as  to  hide  it  from 
the  rector’s  view.  “We  may  come  now,”  he 
repeated,  his  hand  trembling  visibly  as  it  held 
the  page,  “ to  the  murder  on  board  the  timber 
ship,  and  to  the  warning  that  has  followed  me 
from  my  father’s  grave.” 

Softly — as  if  he  feared  they  might  reach  Al- 
lan, sleeping  in  the  neighboring  room — he  read 
the  last  terrible  words  which  the  Scotchman’s 
pen  had  written  at  Wildbad,  as  they  fell  from 
his  father’s  lips. 

“ Avoid  the  widow  of  the  man  I killed — if 
the  widow  still  lives.  Avoid  the  maid  whose 
wicked  hand  smoothed  the  way  to  the  marriage 
— if  the  maid  is  still  in  her  service.  And  more 
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than  all,  avoid  the  man  who  bears  the  same  name 
as  your  own.  Offend  your  best  benefactor,  if 
that  benefactor’s  influence  has  connected  you 
one  with  the  other.  Desert  the  woman  who 
loves  you,  if  that  woman  is  a link  between  yon 
and  him.  Hide  yourself  from  him  under  an 
assumed  name.  Put  the  mountains  and  the 
seas  between  you ; be  ungrateful ; be  unforgiv- 
ing; be  all  that  is  most  repellent  to  your  own 
gentler  nature  rather  than  live  under  the  same 
roof  and  breathe  the  same  air  with  that  man. 
Never  let  the  two  Allan  Armadales  meet  in  this 
world;  never,  never,  never!” 

After  reading  those  sentences  he  pushed  the 
manuscript  from  him  without  looking  up.  The 
fatal  reserve  which  he  had  been  in  a fair  way  of 
conquering  but  a few  minutes  since  possessed 
itself  of  him  once  more.  Again  his  eyes  wan- 
dered ; again  his  voice  sank  in  tone.  A stran- 
ger who  had  heard  his  story,  and  who  saw  him 
now,  would  have  said,  “His look  is  lurking,  his 
manner  is  bad ; he  is,  every  inch  of  him,  his  fa- 
ther’s son.” 

“I  have  a question  to  ask  you,”  said  Mr. 
Brock,  breaking  the  silence  between  them  on 
his  side.  “Why  have  you  just  read  that  pas- 
sage in  your  father’s  letter?” 

“To  force  me  into  telling  you  the  truth,”  was 
the  answer.  “ You  must  know  how  much  there 
is  of  my  father  in  me  before  you  trust  me  to 
be  Mr.  Armadale’s  friend.  I got  my  letter  yes- 
terday, in  the  morning.  Some  inner  warning 
troubled  me,  and  I went  down  on  the  sea-shore 
by  myself  before  I broke  the  seal.  Do  you  be- 
lieve the  dead  can  come  back  to  the  world  they 
once  lived  in  ? I believe  my  father  came  back 
in  that  bright  morning  light,  through  the  glare 
of  that  broad  sunshine  and  the  roar  of  that  joy- 
ful sea,  and  watched  me  while  I read.  When 
I got  to  the  words  that  you  have  just  heard,  and 
when  I knew  that  the  very  end  which  he  had 
died  dreading  was  the  end  that  had  really  come, 
I felt  the  horror  that  had  crept  over  him  in  his 
last  moments  creeping  over  me.  I struggled 
against  myself  as  he  would  have  had  me  struggle. 
I tried  to  be  all  that  was  most  repellent  to  my 
own  gentler  nature ; I tried  to  think  pitilessly 
of  putting  the  mountains  and  the  seas  between 
me  and  the  man  who  bore  my  name.  Hours 
passed  before  I could  prevail  on  myself  to  go 
back  and  run  the  ri9k  of  meeting  Allan  Arma- 
dale in  this  house.  When  I did  get  back,  and 
when  he  met  me  at  night  on  the  stairs,  I thought 
I was  looking  him  in  the  face  as  my  father  looked 
his  father  in  the  face  when  the  cabin  door  closed 
between  them.  Draw  your  own  conclusions, 
Sir.  Say,  if  you  like,  that  the  inheritance  of 
my  father’s  heathen  belief  in  Fate  is  one  of  the 
inheritances  he  has  left  to  me.  I won’t  dispute 
it ; I won’t  deny  that  all  through  yesterday  his 
superstition  was  my  superstition.  The  night 
came  before  I could  find  my  way  to  calmer  and 
brighter  thoughts.  But  I did  find  my  way. 
You  may  set  it  down  in  my  favor  that  I lifted 
myself  at  last  above  the  influence  of  this  horri- 
ble letter.  Do  you  know  what  helped  me  ?” 


“ Did  you  reason  with  yourself?” 

“I  can’t  reason  about  what  I feel.” 

“Did  you  quiet  your  mind  by  prayer  ?” 

“ I was  not  fit  to  pray.” 

“And  yet  something  guided  you  to  the  bet- 
ter feeling  and  the  truer  view  ?” 

“ Something  did.” 

“What  was  it?” 

“My  love  for  Allan  Armadale.” 

He  cast  a doubting,  almost  a timid,  look  at 
Mr.  Brock  as  he  gave  that  answer,  and,  sud- 
denly leaving  the  table,  went  back  to  the  win- 
dow-seat. 

“ Have  I no  right  to  speak  of  him  in  that 
way  ?”  he  asked,  keeping  his  face  hidden  from 
the  rector.  “Have  I not  known  him  long 
enough ; have  I not  done  enough  for  him  yet  ? 
Remember  what  my  experience  of  other  men 
had  been  when  I first  saw  his  hand  held  out  to 
me ; when  I first  heard  his  voice  speaking  to  me 
in  my  sick  room.  What  had  I known  of  stran- 
gers' hands  all  through  my  childhood  ? I had 
only  known  them  as  hands  raised  to  threaten  and 
to  strike  me.  His  hand  put  my  pillow  straight, 
and  patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  gave  me  my 
food  and  drink.  What  had  I known  of  other 
men’s  voices  when  I was  growing  up  to  be  a 
man  myself?  I had  only  known  them  as  voices 
that  jeered,  voices  that  cursed,  voices  that  whis- 
pered in  comers  with  a vile  distrust*  His  voice 
said  to  me,  * Cheer  up,  Midwinter ! we’ll  soon 
bring  you  round  again.  You’ll  be  strong  enough 
in  a week  to  go  out  for  a drive  with  me  in  our 
Somersetshire  lanes.'  Think  of  the  gipsy’s 
stick ; think  of  the  devils  laughing  at  me  when 
I went  by  their  windows  with  my  little  dead  dog 
in  my  arms ; think  of  the  master  who  cheated 
mo  of  my  month’s  salary  on  his  death-bed,  and 
ask  your  own  heart  if  the  miserable  wretch 
whom  Allan  Armadale  has  treated  as  his  equal 
and  his  friend  has  said  too  much  in  saying  that 
he  loves  him?  I do  love  him!  It  will  come 
out  of  me ; I can’t  keep  it  back.  I love  the  very 
ground  he  treads  on ! I would  give  my  life — 
yes,  the  life  that  is  precious  to  me  now,  because 
his  kindness  has  made  it  a happy  one — I tell  you 
I would  give  my  life — ” 

The  next  words  died  away  on  his  lips ; the 
hysterical  passion  rose  and  conquered  him.  He 
stretched  out  one  of  his  hands  with  a wild  ges- 
ture of  entreaty  to  Mr.  Brock ; his  head  sank  on 
the  window-sill,  and  he  burst  into  tears. 

Even  then  the  hard  discipline  of  the  man’s 
life  asserted  itself.  He  expected  no  sympathy ; 
he  counted  on  no  merciful  human  respect  for  hu- 
man weakness.  The  cruel  necessity  of  self-sup- 
pression was  present  to  his  mind  while  the  tears 
were  pouring  over  his  cheeks.  “ Give  me  a min- 
ute,” he  said,  faintly.  “I’ll  fight  it  down  in  a 
minute ; I won’t  distress  you  in  this  way  again.” 

True  to  his  resolution,  in  a minute  he  had 
fought  it  down.  In  a minute  more  he  was  able 
to  speak  calmly. 

“We  will  get  back,  Sir,  to  those  better 
thoughts  which  brought  me  last  night  from  my 
room  to  yours,”  he  resumed.  “I  can  only  re- 
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peat  that  I should  never  have  torn  myself  from 
the  hold  which  this  letter  fastened  on  me  if  I 
had  not  loved  Allan  Armadale  with  all  that  I 
have  in  me  of  a brother’s  love.  I said  to  my- 
self, 4 If  the  thought  of  leaving  him  breaks  my 
heart,  the  thought  of  leaving  him  is  wrong!’ 
That  was  some  hours  since,  and  I am  in  the 
same  mind  still.  I can’t  believe — I won’t  be- 
lieve— that  a friendship  which  has  grown  out  of 
nothing  but  kindness  on  one  side,  and  nothing 
but  gratitude  on  the  other,  is  destined  to  lead  to 
an  evil  end.  I don’t  undervalue  the  strange 
circumstances  which  have  made  us  namesakes — 
the  strange  circumstances  which  have  brought 
us  together  and  attached  us  to  each  other — the 
strange  circumstances  which  have  since  happen- 
ed to  us  separately.  They  may,  and  they  do, 
all  link  themselves  together  in  my  thoughts; 
but  they  Bhall  not  daunt  me.  I won't  believe 
that  these  events  have  happened  in  the  order  of 
Fate  for  an  end  that  is  evil ; I will  believe  that 
they  have  happened  in  the  order  of  God  for  an 
end  that  is  good.  Judge,  you  who  are  a clergy- 
man, between  the  dead  father,  whose  word  is  in 
these  pages,  and  the  living  son,  whose  word  is 
now  on  his  lips ! Whicl\  am  I — now  that  the 
two  Allan  Armadales  have  met  again  in  the  sec- 
ond generation — an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Fate,  or  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence? What  is  it  appointed  me  to 'do— -now 
that  I am  breathing  the  same  air,  and  living  un- 
der the  same  roof  with  the  son  of  the  man  whom 
my  father  killed — to  perpetuate  my  father’s  crime 
by  mortally  injuring  him?  or  to  atone  for  my 
father’s  crime  by  giving  him  the  devotion  of  my 
whole  life  ? The  last  of  those  two  faiths  is  my 
faith,  and  shall  be  my  faith,  happen  what  may. 
In  the  strength  of  that  better  conviction  I have 
come  here  to  trust  you  with  my  father’s  secret, 
and  to  confess  the  wretched  story  of  my  own  life. 
In  the  strength  of  that  better  conviction  I can 
face  you  resolutely  with  the  one  plain  question, 
which  marks  the  one  plain  end  of  all  that  I have 
come  here  to  say.  Your  pupil  stands  at  the 
starting-point  of  his  new  career,  in  a position 
singularly  friendless;  his  one  great  need  is  a 
companion  of  his  own  age  on  whom  he  can  rely. 
The  time  has  come,  Sir,  to  decide  whether  I am 
to  be  that  companion  or  not.  After  all  you 
have  heard  of  Ozias  Midwinter,  tell  me  plain- 
ly, will  you  trust  him  to  be  Allan  Armadale’s 
friend?” 

Mr.  Brock  met  that  fearlessly  frank  question 
by  a fearless  frankness  on  his  side. 

44  I believe  you  love  Allan,”  he  said ; 44  and 
I believe  you  have  spoken  the  truth.  A man 
who  has  produced  that  impression  on  me  is  a 
man  whom  I am  bound  to  trust.  I trust  you.” 

Midwinter  started  to  his  feet,  his  dark  face 
flushing  deep,  his  eyes  fixed  brightly  and  stead- 
ily at  last  on  the  rector’s  face.  44  A light!”  he 
exclaimed,  tearing  the  pages  of  his  father’s  let- 
ter one  by  one  from  the  fastening  that  held 
them.  4 4 Let  us  destroy  the  last  link  that  holds 
us  to  the  horrible  past ! Let  us  see  this  con- 
fession a heap  of  ashes  before  we  part ! ” 
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44  Wait ! ” said  Mr.  Brock.  “Before  you  burn 
it  there  is  a reason  for  looking  at  it  once 
more.” 

The  parted  leaves  of  the  manuscript  dropped 
from  Midwinter’s  hands.  Mr.  Brock  took  them 
up,  and  sorted  them  carefully  until  he  found  the 
last  page. 

44 1 view  your  father’s  superstition  as  you  view 
it,”  said  the  rector.  “But  there  is  a warning 
given  you  here  which  you  will  do  well  (for  Al- 
lan’s sake,  and  for  your  own  sake)  not  to  neg- 
lect. The  last  link  with  the  past  will  not  be 
destroyed  when  you  have  burnt  these  pages. 
One  of  the  actors  in  this  story  of  treachery  and 
murder  is  not  dead  yet.  Read  those  words.” 

He  pushed  the  page  across  the  table  with  his 
finger  on  one  sentence.  Midwinter’s  agitation 
misled  him.  He  mistook  the  indication,  and 
read,  44  Avoid  the  widow  of  the  man  I killed-* 
if  the  widow  still  lives.” 

44  Not  that  sentence,”  said  the  rector.  44  The 
next.” 

Midwinter  read  it:  44  Avoid  the  maid  whose 
wicked  hand  smoothed  the  way  to  the  marriage 
— if  the  maid  is  still  in  her  service.” 

“The  maid  and  the  mistress  parted,”  said 
Mr.  Brock,  4 4 at  the  time  of  the  mistress’s  mar- 
riage. The  maid  and  the  mistress  met  again  at 
Mrs.  Armadale’s  residence  in  Somersetshire  last 
year.  I myself  met  the  woman  in  the  village, 
and  I myself  know  that  her  visit  hastened  Mrs. 
Armadale’s  death.  Wait  a little,  and  compose 
yourself ; I see  I have  startled  you.” 

He  waited  as  he  was  bid,  his  color  fading 
away  to  a gray  paleness,  and  the  light  in  his 
clear  brown  eyes  dying  out  slowly.  What  the 
rector  lmd  said  had  produced  no  transient  im- 
pression on  him ; there  was  more  than  doubt, 
there  was  alarm  in  his  face  as  he  sat  lost  in  his 
own  thoughts.  Was  the  struggle  of  die  past 
night  renewing  itself  already  ? Did  he  feel  the 
horror  of  his  hereditary  superstition  creeping 
over  him  again  ? 

“Can  you  put  me  on  my  guard  against  her?” 
he  asked,  after  a long  interval  of  silence.  44  Can 
you  tell  me  her  name?” 

“I  can  only  tell  you  what  Mrs.  Armadale 
told  me,”  answered  Mr.  Brock.  “The  wo- 
man acknowledged  having  been  married  in  the 
long  interval  since  she  and  her  mistress  had  last 
met.  But  not  a word  more  escaped  her  about 
her  past  life.  She  came  to  Mrs.  Armadale  to 
ask  for  money  under  a plea  of  distress.  She 
got  the  money,  and  she  left  the  house,  positive- 
ly refusing,  when  the  question  was  put  to  her, 
to  mention  her  married  name.” 

44  You  saw  her  yourself  in  the  village.  What 
was  she  like  ?” 

“ She  kept  her  veil  down.  I can’t  tell  you.” 

44  You  can  tell  me  what  you  did  see?” 

“Certainly.  I saw  as  she  approached  me 
that  she  moved  very  gracefully,  that  she  had  a 
beautiful  figure,  and  that  she  was  a little  over 
the  middle  height.  I noticed,  when  she  asked 
me  the  way  to  Mrs.  Armadale’s  house,  that  her 
manner  was  the  manner  of  a lady,  and  that  the 
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tone  of  her  voice  was  remarkably  soft  and  win-  | 
ning.  Lastly,  I remembered  afterward  that  she  | 
wore  a thick  black  veil,  a black  bonnet,  a black 
silk  dress,  and  a red  Paisley  shawl.  I feel  all 
the  importance  of  your  possessing  some  better 
means  of  identifying  her  than  I can  give  you. 
But,  unhappily — ” 

He  stopped.  Midwinter  was  leaning  eagerly 
across  the  table,  and  Midwinter's  hand  was  laid 
suddenly  on  his  arm. 

“Is  it  possible  that  you  know  the  woman?” 
asked  Mr.  Brock,  surprised  at  the  sudden  change 
in  his  manner. 

“No.” 

“What  have  I said,  then,  that  has  startled 
you  so  ?” 

“Do  you  remember  the  woman  who  threw 
herself  from  the  river  steamer?”  asked  the  other, 
“the  woman  who  caused  that  succession  of 
deaths,  which  opened  Allan  Armadale's  \vay  to 
the  Thorpe- Ambrose  estate?” 

“I  remember  the  description  of  her  in  the 
police  report,”  answered  the  rector. 

“ That  woman,”  pursued  Midwinter,  “ moved 
gracefully,  and  had  a beautiful  figure.  That 
woman  wore  a black  veil,  a black  bonnet,  a black 
silk  gown,  and  a red  Paisley  shawl — ” He 
stopped,  released  his  hold  of  Mr.  Brock's  arm, 
and  abruptly  resumed  his  chair.  “ Can  it  be 
the  same?”  he  said  to  himself,  in  a whisper. 
“ Is  there  a fatality  that  follows  men  in  the  dark  ? 
And  is  it  following  us  in  that  woman's  foot- 
steps ?” 

If  the  conjecture  was  right,  the  one  event  in 
the  past  which  had  appeared  to  be  entirely  dis- 
connected with  the  events  that  had  preceded  it, 
was,  on  the  contrary,  the  one  missing  link  which 
made  the  chain  complete.  Mr.  Brock’s  comfort- 
able common  sense  instinctively  denied  that 
startling  conclusion.  He  looked  at  Midwinter 
with  a compassionate  smile. 

“My  young  friend,”  he  said,  kindly,  “have 
you  cleared  your  mind  of  all  superstition  as  com- 
pletely as  you  think?  Is  what  you  have  just 
said  worthy  of  the  better  resolution  at  which 
you  arrived  last  night  ?” 

Midwinter’s  head  drooped  on  his  breast ; the 
color  rushed  back  over  his  face : he  sighed  bit- 
terly. 

“ You  are  beginning  to  doubt  my  sincerity,” 
he  said.  “ I can’t  blame  you.” 

“ I believe  in  your  sincerity  as  firmly  as  ever,” 
answered  Mr.  Brock.  “I  only  doubt  whether 
you  have  fortified  the  weak  places  in  your  nature 
as  strongly  as  you  yourself  suppose.  Many  a 
man  has  lost  the  battle  against  himself  far  oftener 
than  you  have  lost  it  yet,  and  has  nevertheless 
won  his  victory  in  the  end.  I don't  blame  yon, 
I don’t  distrust  you.  I only  notice  what  has 
happened,  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against 
yourself.  Come ! come ! Let  your  own  better 
sense  help  you;  and  you  will  agree  with  me, 
that  there  is  really  no  evidence  to  justify  the 
suspicion  that  the  woman  whom  I met  in  Som- 
ersetshire, and  the  woman  who  attempted  sui- 
cide in  London,  are  one  and  the  same.  Need 


an  old  man  like  me  remind  a young  man  like 
you  that  there  are  thousands  of  women  in  En- 
gland with  beautiful  figures — thousands  of  wo- 
men who  are  quietly  dressed  in  black  silk  gowns 
and  red  Paisley  shawls  ?” 

Midwinter  caught  eagerly  at  the  suggestion ; 
too  eagerly,  os  it  might  have  occurred  to  a 
harder  critic  on  humanity  than  Mr.  Brock. 

“You  are  quite  right,  Sir,”  he  said,  “and  I 
am  quite  wrong.  Tens  of  thousands  of  women 
answer  the  description,  as  you  Bay.  I have  been 
wasting  time  on  my  own  idle  fancies  when  I 
ought  to  have  been  carefully  gathering  up  facts. 
If  this  woman  ever  attempts  to  find  her  way  to 
Allan  I must  be  prepared  to  stop  her.”  He  be- 
gan searching  restlessly  among  the  manuscript 
leaves  scattered  about  the  table,  paused  over 
one  of  the  pages,  and  examined  it  attentively. 
“ This  helps  me  to  something  positive,”  he  went 
on ; “ this  helps  me  to  a knowledge  of  her  age. 
She  was  twelve  at  the  time  of  Mrs.  Armadale’s 
marriage ; add  a year,  and  bring  her  to  thirteen ; 
add  Allan’s  age  (twenty- two),  and  we  make  her 
a woman  of  five-and-thirty  at  the  present  time. 
I know  her  age ; and  I know  that  she  has  her 
own  reasons  for  being  silent  about  her  married 
life.  This  is  something  gained  at  the  outset, 
and  it  may  lead,  in  time,  to  something  more.” 
He  looked  up  brigh  tly  again  at  Mr.  Brock.  “ Am 
I in  the  right  way  now,  Sir  ? Am  I doing  my 
best  to  profit  by  the  caution  which  you  have 
kindly  given  me?” 

“ You  are  vindicating  your  own  better  sense,” 
answered  the  rector,  encouraging  him  to  tram- 
ple down  his  own  imagination,  with  an  English- 
man’s ready  distrust  of  the  noblest  of  the  human 
faculties.  “ You  are  paving  the  way  for  your 
own  happier  life.” 

“Am  I?”  said  the  other,  thoughtfully. 

He  searched  among  the  papers  once  more,  and 
stopped  at  another  of  the  scattered  pages. 

“ The  Ship !”  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  his  col- 
or changing  again,  and  his  manner  altering  on 
the  instant. 

“What  ship?”  asked  the  rector. 

“ The  ship  in  which  the  deed  was  done,”  Mid- 
winter answered,  with  the  first  signs  of  impa- 
tience that  he  had  shown  yet.  “ The  ship  in 
which  my  father's  murderous  hand  turned  the 
lock  of  the  cabin  door.” 

“ What  of  it  ?”  said  Mr.  Brock. 

He  appeared  not  to  hear  the  question;  his 
eyes  remained  fixed  intently  on  the  page  that 
he  was  reading. 

“A  French  vessel,  employed  in  the  timber 
trade,”  he  said,  still  speaking  to  himself;  “a 
French  vessel,  named  La  Grace  de  Dim . If 
my  father’s  belief  had  been  the  right  belief— if 
the  Fatality  had  been  following  me,  step  by  step, 
from  my  father’s  grave — in  one  or  other  of*'  my 
voyages  I should  have  fallen  in  with  that  ship.  ” 
He  looked  up  again  at  Mr.  Brock.  “ I am  quite 
sure  about  it  now,”  he  said.  “Those  women 
are  two — and  not  one.” 

Mr.  Brock  shook  his  head. 

“I  am  glad  you  have  come  to  that  conclu- 
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sion,”  he  said.  “But  I wish  you  had  reached 
it  in  some  other  way.” 

Midwinter  started  passionately  to  his  feet,  and 
seizing  on  the  pages  of  the  manuscript  with  both 
hands,  flung  them  into  the  empty  fire-place. 

“For  God’s  sake,  let  me  burn  it!”  he  ex- 
claimed. “As  long  as  there  is  a page  left  I 
shall  read  it.  And  as  long  as  I read  it  my  fa- 
ther gets  the  better  of  me  in  spite  of  myself!”  | 

Mr.  Brock  pointed  to  the  match-box.  In 
another  moment  the  confession  was  in  flames. 
When  the  fire  had  consumed  the  last  monel 
of  paper  Midwinter  drew  a deep  breath  of  re- 
lief. 

“I  may  say,  like  Macbeth,  ‘Why,  so,  being 
gone,  I am  a man  again!’”  he  broke  out  with 
a feverish  gayety.  “You  look  fatigued,  Sir; 
and  no  wonder,”  he  added,  in  a lower  tone.  “I 
have  kept  you  too  long  from  your  rest — I will  j 
keep  you  no  longer.  Depend  on  my  remember- 
ing what  you  have  told  me ; depend  on  my  stand- 
ing between  Allan  and  any  enemy,  man  or  wo- 
man, who  comes  near  him.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Brock;  a thousand,  thousand  times,  thank  you! 

I came  into  this  room  the  most  wretched  of  liv- 
ing men ; I can  leave  it  now  as  happy  as  the 
birds  that  are  singing  outside.” 

As  he  turned  to  the  door  the  rays  of  the  ris- 
ing sun  streamed  through  the  window  and  touch- 
ed the  heap  of  ashes  lying  black  in  the  black  fire- 
place. The  sensitive  imagination  of  Midwinter 
kindled  instantly  at  the  sight. 

‘ ‘ Look ! ” he  said,  joyously.  ‘ ‘ The  promise 
of  the  Future  shining  over  the  ashes  of  the 
Past!” 

An  inexplicable  pity  for  the  man  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  life  when  he  needed  pity  least  stole 
over  the  rector  s heart  when  the  door  had  closed, 
and  he  was  left  by  himself  again. 

“Poor  fellow!”  he  said,  with  an  uneasy  sur- 
prise at  his  own  compassionate  impulse.  “Poor 
fellow!” 


CHAPTER  III. 

DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

The  morning  hours  had  passed ; the  noon 
had  come  and  gone ; and  Mr.  Brock  had  start- 
ed on  the  first  stage  of  his  journey  home. 

After  parting  from  the  rector  in  Douglas  Har- 
l)or  the  two  young  men  had  returned  to  Castle- 
town, and  had  there  separated  at  the  hotel  door, 
Allan  walking  down  to  the  waterside  to  look 
after  his  yacht,  and  Midwinter  entering  the  house 
to  get  the  rest  that  he  needed  after  a sleepless 
night. 

He  darkened  his  room ; he  closed  his  eyes — 
but  no  sleep  came  to  him.  On  this  first  day  of 
the  rector’s  absence  his  sensitive  nature  extrav- 
agantly exaggerated  the  responsibility  which  he 
now  held  in  trust  for  Mr.  Brock.  A nervous 
dread  of  leaving  Allan  by  himself,  even  for  a few 
hours  only,  kept  him  waking  and  doubting  until 
it  became  a relief  rather  than  a hardship  to  rise 
from  the  bed  again,  and  following  in  Allan’s 


footsteps,  to  take  the  way  to  the  waterside  which 
led  to  the  yacht. 

The  repairs  of  the  little  vessel  were  nearly 
completed.  It  was  & breezy,  cheerful  day ; the 
land  was  bright,  the  water  was  blue,  the  quick 
waves  leaped  crisply  in  the  sunshine,  the  men 
were  singing  at  their  work.  Descending  to  the 
cabin,  Midwinter  discovered  his  friend  busily 
occupied  in  attempting  to  set  the  place  to  rights. 
Habitually  the  least  systematic  of  mortals,  Allan 
now  and  then  awoke  to  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  the  advantages  of  order,  and  on  such  occa- 
sions a perfect  frenzy  of  tidiness  possessed  him. 
He  was  down  on  his  knees,  hotly  and  wildly  at 
work,  when  Midwinter  looked  in  on  him,  and 
was  fast  reducing  the  neat  little  world  of  the 
cabin  to  its  original  elements  of  chaos  with  a 
misdirected  energy  wonderful  to  see. 

“Here’s  a mess!”  said  Allan,  rising  com- 
posedly on  the  horizon  of  his  own  accumulated 
litter.  “ Do  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,  1 begin 
to  wish  I had  let  well  alone.” 

Midwinter  smiled,  and  came  to  his  friend’s 
assistance  with  the  natural  neat-handedness  of  a 
sailor. 

The  first  object  that  he  encountered  was  Al- 
lan’s dressing-case,  turned  upside  down,  with 
half  the  contents  scattered  on  the  floor,  and  with 
a duster  and  a hearth-broom  lying  among  them. 
Replacing  the  various  objects  which  formed  the 
furniture  of  the  dressing-case  one  by  one,  Mid- 
winter lighted  unexpectedly  on  a miniature  por- 
trait of  the  old-fashioned  oval  form,  primly 
framed  in  a setting  of  small  diamonds. 

“You  don’t  seem  to  set  much  value  on  this,” 
he  said.  “ What  is  it  ?” 

Allan  bent  over  him,  and  looked  at  the  min- 
iature. 

“It  belonged  to  my  mother,”  he  answered ; 
“ and  I set  the  greatest  value  on  it.  It  is  a por- 
trait of  my  father.” 

Midwinter  put  the  miniature  abruptly  into 
Allan’s  hands,  and  withdrew  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cabin. 

“You  know  best  where  the  things  onght^oie 
put  in  your  own  dressing-case,”  he  said,  keeping" 
his  back  turned  on  Allan.  “I’ll  make  the  place 
tidy  on  this  side  of  the  cabin,  and  you  shall  make 
the  place  tidy  on  the  other.” 

He  began  setting  in  order  the  litter  scattered 
about  him  on  the  cabin  table  and  on  the  floor. 
But  it  seemed  ns  if  fate  had  decided  that  his 
friend’s  personal  possessions  should  fall  into  his 
hands  that  morning  employ  them  where  he 
might.  One  among  the  first  objects  which  he 
took  up  was  Allan’s  tobacco-jar  with  the  stopper 
missing,  and  with  a letter  (which  appeared  by 
the  bulk  of  it  to  contain  inciosures)  crumpled 
into  the  mouth  of  the  jar  in  the  stopper’s  place. 

“Did  you  knowr  that  you  had  put  this  here?” 

I he  asked.  “ Is  the  letter  of  any  importance?” 
j Allan  recognized  it  instantly.  It  was  the 
i first  of  the  little  scries  of  letters  which  had  fol- 
I lowed  the  cruising  party  to  the  Isle  of  Man — the 
letter  which  young  Armadale  had  briefly  re- 
ferred to  as  bringing  him  “more  worries  from 
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those  everlasting  lawyers,”  and  had  then  dis- 
missed from  farther  notice  as  recklessly  as  usual. 

“This  is  what  comes  of  being  particularly 
careful,”  said  Allan;  “here  is  an  instance  of 
my  extreme  thoughtfulness.  You  may  not  think 
it,  but  I put  the  letter  there  on  purpose.  Every 
time  I went  to  the  jar,  you  know,  I was  sure  to 
see  the  letter ; and  every  time  I saw  the  letter  I 
was  sure  to  say  to  myself,  4 This  must  be  an- 
swered. 1 There’s  nothing  to  laugh  at ; it  was 
a perfectly  sensible  arrangement — if  I could  only 
have  remembered  where  I put  the  jar.  Suppose 
1 tie  a knot  in  my  pocket-handkerchief  this 
time  ? You  have  a wonderful  memory,  my  dear 
fellow.  Perhaps  you’ll  remind  me  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  in  case  I forget  the  knot  next.” 

Midwinter  saw  his  first  chance,  since  Mr. 
Brock’s  departure,  of  usefully  filling  Mr.  Brock’s 
place. 

“Here  is  your  writing-case,”  he  said,  “why 
not  answer  the  letter  at  once  ? If  you  put  it 
away  again  you  may  forget  it  again.” 

“Very  true,”  returned  Allan.  44 But  the 
worst  of  it  is,  I can’t  quite  make  up  my  mind 
what  answer  to  write.  I want  a word  of  advice. 
Come  and  sit  down  here,  and  I’ll  tell  you  all 
about  it.” 

With  his  loud  boyish  laugh— echoed  by  Mid- 
winter, who  caught  the  infection  of  his  gayety — 
he  swept  a heap  of  miscellaneous  encumbranc- 
es off  the  cabin  sofa,  and  made  room  for  his 
friend  and  himself  to  take  their  places.  In  the 
high  flow  of  youthful  spirits  the  two  sat  down  to 
their  trifling  consultation  over  a letter  lost  in  a 
tobacco-jar.  It  was  a memorable  moment  to 
both  of  them,  lightly  as  they  thought  of  it  at  the 
time.  Before  they  had  risen  again  from  their 
places  they  had  taken  the  first  irrevocable  step 
together  on  the  dark  and  tortuous  road  of  their 
future  lives. 

Reduced  to  plain  facts,  the  question  on  which 
Allan  now  required  his  friend’s  advice  may  be 
stated  as  follows ; 

While  the  various  arrangements  connected 
with  the  succession  to  Thorpe-Ambrose  were  in 
progress  of  settlemerft,  and  while  the  new  pos- 
sessor of  the  estate  was  still  in  London,  a ques- 
tion had  necessarily  arisen  relating  to  the  per- 
son who  should  be  appointed  to  manage  the 
property.  The  steward  employed  by  the  Blanch- 
ard family  had  written,  without  loss  of  time,  to 
offer  his  services.  Although  a perfectly  compe- 
tent and  trust-worthy  man,  he  failed  to  find  fa- 
vor in  the  eyes  of  the  new  proprietor.  Acting, 
as  usual,  on  his  first  impulses,  and  resolved,  at 
all  hazards,  to  install  Midwinter  as  a permanent 
inmate  at  Thorpe-Ambrose,  Allan  had  determ- 
ined that  the  steward’s  place  was  the  place  ex- 
actly fitted  for  his  friend,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  would  necessarily  oblige  his  friend  to  live 
with  him  on  the  estate.  He  had  accordingly 
written  to  decline  the  proposal  made  to  him 
without  consulting  Mr.  Brock,  whose  disapprov- 
al he  had  good  reason  to  fear ; and  without  tell- 
ing Midwinter,  who  would  probably  (if  a chance 


were  allowed  him  of  choosing)  have  declined 
taking  a situation  which  his  previous  training 
had  by  no  means  fitted  him  to  fill.  Further 
correspondence  had  followed  this  decision,  and 
had  raised  two  new  difficulties  which  looked  a 
little  embarrassing  on  the  face  of  them,  but 
which  Allan,  with  the  assistance  of  his  lawyers, 
easily  contrived  to  solve.  The  first  difficulty, 
of  examining  the  outgoing  steward’s  books,  was 
settled  by  sending  a professional  accountant  to 
Thorpe-Ambrose ; and  the  second  difficulty,  of 
putting  the  steward’s  empty  cottage  to  some  prof- 
itable use  (Allan’s  plans  for  his  friend  compre- 
hending Midwinter’s  residence  under  his  owji 
roof),  was  met  by  placing  the  cottage  on  the  list 
of  an  active  house-agent  in  the  neighboring 
county  town.  In  this  state  the  arrangements 
had  been  left  when  Allan  quitted  Loudon.  He 
had  heard  and  thought  nothing  more  of  the  mat- 
ter until  a letter  from  the  lawyers  had  followed 
.him  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  inclosing  two  proposals 
to  occupy  the  cottage — both  received  on  the 
same  day — and  requesting  to  hear,  at  his  cdrli- 
est  convenience,  which  of  the  two  he  was  pre- 
pared to  accept. 

Finding  himself,  after  having  conveniently  for- 
gotten the  subject  for  some  days  past,  placed 
face  to  face  once  more  with  the  necessity  for  de- 
cision, Allan  now  put  the  two  proposals  into  his 
friend’s  hands,  and,  after  a rambling  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  requested 
to  be  favored  with  a word  of  advice.  Instead 
of  examining  the  proposals  Midwinter  uncere- 
moniously put  them  aside,  and  asked  the  two 
very  natural  and  very  awkward  questions  of 
who  the  new  steward  was  to  be,  and  why  he 
was  to  live  in  Allan’s  house  ? 

“ I’ll  tell  you  who,  and  I’ll  tell  you  why,  when 
we  get  to  Thorpe-Ambrose,”  said  Allan.  “ In 
the  mean  time  we’ll  call  the  steward  X.  1?.  Z., 
and  we’ll  say  he  lives  with  me,  because  I’m  dev- 
ilish sharp,  and  I mean  to  keep  him  under  my  own 
eye.  You  needn’t  look  surprised.  I know  the 
man  thoroughly  well ; he  requires  a good  deal 
of  management.  If  I offered  him  the  steward's 
place  beforehand  his  modesty  would  get  in  his 
way,  and  he  would  say — 4 No.*  If  I pitch  him 
into  it  neck  and  crop,  without  a word  of  warn- 
ing and  with  nobody  at  hand  to  relieve  him  of 
the  situation,  he’ll  have  nothing  for  it  but  to 
consult  my  interests,  and  say — 4 Yes.*  X.  Y.  Z. 
is  not  at  all  a bad  fellow,  I can  tell  you.  You’ll 
see  him  when  we  go  to  Thorpe-Ambrose;  and 
I rather  think  you  and  he  will  get  on  uncom- 
monly well  together.” 

The  humorous  twinkle  in  Allan’s  eye,  the  sly 
significance  in  Allan’s  voice,  would  have  be- 
trayed his  secret  to  a prosperous  man.  Mid- 
winter was  as  far  from  suspecting  it  as  the  car- 
penters who  were  at  work  above  them  on  the 
deck  of  the  yacht. 

44  Is  there  no  steward  now  on  the  estate  ?”  he 
asked,  his  face  showing  plainly  that  he  was  far 
from  feeling  satisfied  with  Allan’s  answer.  44  Is 
the  business  neglected  all  this  time  ?” 

“Nothing  of  the  sort!”  returned  Allan.  44  The 
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business  is  going  with  ‘ a wet  sheet  and  a flow-  offer  me  in  exchange  for  the  loss  of  all  this  ? 
ing  sail,  and  a wind  that  follows  free.’  I’m  not  He  offers  me  a rheumatic  brown  object  in  gaiters 
joking — I’m  only  metaphorical.  A regular  ac-  and  a wig.  No!  no!  Justice  is  good,  my 
countant  has  poked  his  nose  into  the  books,  and  dear  friend ; but,  believe  me,  Miss  Milroy  is 
a steady-going  lawyer’s  clerk  attends  at  the  of-  better.” 


flee  once  a week.  That  doesn’t  look  like  neg- 
lect, does  it  ? Leave  the  new  steward  alone  for 
the  present,  and  just  tell  me  which  of  those  two 
tenants  you  would  take  if  you  were  in  my  place.” 

Midwinter  opened  the  proposals  and  read 
them  attentively. 

The  first  proposal  was  from  no  less  a person 
than  the  solicitor  at  Thorpe-Ambrose,  who  had 
first  informed  Allan  at  Paris  of  the  large  for- 
tune that  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  This  gen- 
tleman wrote  personally  to  say  that  he  had  long 
admired  the  cottage,  which  was  charmingly  situ- 
ated within  the  limits  of  the  Thorpe-Ambrose 
grounds.  He  was  a bachelor,  of  studious  hab- 
its, desirous  of  retiring  to  a country  seclusion 
after  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  business  hours ; 
and  he  ventured  to  say  that  Mr.  Armadale,  in 
accepting  him  as  a tenant,  might  count  on  se- 
curing an  unobtrusive  neighbor,  and  on  putting 
the  cottage  into  responsible  and  careful  hands. 

The  second  proposal  came  through  the  house- 
agent  and  proceeded  from  a total  stranger.  The 
tenant  who  ottered  for  the  cottage,  in  this  case, 
was  a retired  officer  in  the  army — one  Major 
Milroy.  His  family  merely  consisted  of  an  in- 
valid wife  and  an  only  child — a young  lady. 
His  references  were  .unexceptionable ; and  he, 
too,  was  especially  anxious  to  secure  the  cot- 
tage, as  the  perfect  quiet  of  the  situation  was 
exactly  what  was  required  by  Mrs.  Milroy  in 
her  feeble  state  of  health. 

“Well!  which  profession  shall  I favor?” 
asked  Allan.  “ The  army  or  the  law  ?” 

“There  seems  to  me  to  be  no  doubt  about  it,” 
said  Midwinter.  “ The  lawyer  has  been  already 
in  correspondence  with  you ; and  the  lawyer’s 
claim  is,  therefore,  the  claim  to  be  preferred.” 

“I  knew  you  would  say  that.  In  all  the 
thousands  of  times  I have  asked  other  people 
for  advice  I never  yet  got  the  advice  I wanted. 
Here’s  this  business  of  letting  the  cottage  as  an 
instance.  I’m  all  on  the  other  side  myself.  I 
want  to  have  the  major.” 

“Why?” 

Young  Armadale  laid  his  forefinger  on  that 
part  of  the  agent’s  letter  which  enumerated  Ma- 
jor Milroy’s  family,  and  which  contained  the 
three  words — “ a young  lady.” 

“A  bachelor  of  studious  habits  walking  about 
/ny  grounds,”  said  Allan,  “is  not  an  interesting 
object;  a young  lady  is.  I have  not  the  least 
doubt  Miss  Milroy  is  a charming  girl.  Ozias 
Midwinter  of  the  serious  countenance!  think 
of  her  pretty  muslin  dress  flitting  about  among 
your  trees  and  committing  trespasses  on  your 
property;  think  of  her  adorable  feet  trotting 
into  your  fruit-garden,  and  her  delicious  fresh 
lips  kissing  your  ripe  peaches ; think  of  her 
dimpled  hands  among  your  early  violets,  and 
her  little  cream-colored  nose  buried  in  your 
blush-roses ! What  docs  the  studious  bachelor 
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“ Can  you  be  serious  about  any  mortal  thing, 
Allan  ?” 

“ I’ll  try  to  be,  if  you  like.  I know  I ought 
to  take  the  lawyer;  but  what  can  I do  if  the 
major’s  daughter  keeps  running  in  my  head?” 

Midwinter  returned  resolutely  to  the  just  and 
the  sensible  view  of  the  matter,  and  pressed  it 
on  his  friend’s  attention  with  all  the  persuasion 
of  which  he  was  master.  After  listening  with 
exemplary  patience  until  he  had  done,  Allan 
swept  a supplementary  accumulation  of  litter 
off  the  cabin  table  and  produced  from  his  waist- 
coat-pocket a half-crown  coin. 

“I’ve  got  an  entirely  new  idea,”  he  said. 
“Let’s  leave  it  to  chance.” 

The  absurdity  of  the  proposal — as  coming 
from  a landlord — was  irresistible.  Midwinter  s 
gravity  deserted  him. 

“I’ll  spin,”  continued  Allan,  “ and  you  shall 
call.  We  must  give  precedence  to  the  army, 
of  course  ; so  we’ll  say  Heads,  the  major ; Tails, 
the  lawyer.  One  spin  to  decide.  Now,  then, 
look  out ! ” 

He  spun  the  half-crown  on  the  cabin  table. 

“Tails!”  cried  Midwinter,  humoring  what  he 
believed  to  be  one  of  Allan’s  boyish  jokes. 

The  coin  fell  on  the  table  with  the  Head  up- 
permost. 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  you  are  really  in 
earnest!”  said  Midwinter,  as  the  other  opened 
his  writing-case  and  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink. 

“Oh,  but  I am,  though!”  replied  Allan. 
“Chance  is  on  my  side  and  Miss  Milroy’s;  and 
you're  outvoted,  two  to  one.  It’s  no  use  argu- 
ing. The  major  has  fallen  uppermost,  and  the 
major  shall  have  the  cottage.  I won’t  leave  it 
to  the  lawyers — they’ll  only  be  worrying  me  with 
more  letters ; I’ll  write  myself.” 

He  wrote  his  answers  to  the  two  proposals, 
literally  in  two  minutes.  One  to  the  house- 
agent:  “Dear  Sir,  I accept  Major  Milroy’s 
offer ; let  him  come  in  when  he  pleases.  Yours 
truly,  Allan  Armadale.”  And  one  to  the  law- 
yer: “Dear  Sir,  I regret  that  circumstances 
prevent  me  from  accepting  your  proposal.  Yours 
truly,  etc.,  etc.”  “People  make  a fuss  about 
letter -writing,”  Allan  remarked,  when  he  had 
done,  “/find  it  easy  enough.” 

He  wrote  the  addresses  on  his  two  notes  and 
stamped  them  for  the  post,  whistling  gayly. 
While  he  had  been  writing  ho  had  not  noticed 
how'  his  friend  was  occupied.  When  he  had 
done,  it  struck  him  that  a sudden  silence  had 
fallen  on  the  cabin ; and  looking  up,  he  ob- 
served that  Midwinter’s  whole  attention  was 
strangely  concentrated  on  the  half-crown,  as  it 
lay  head  uppermost  on  the  table.  Allan  sus- 
pended his  whistling  in  astonishment. 

“What  on  earth  are  you  doing?”  he  asked. 

“I  was  only  wondering,”  replied  Midwinter. 

“What  about?”  persisted  Allan. 
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“ 1 was  wondering,”  said  the  other,  handing 
him  back  the  half-crown,  “whether  there  is 
such  a tiling' as  chance.” 


# Half  an  hour  later  the  two  notes  were  posted ; 
and  Allan,  whose  close  superintendence  of  the 
repairs  of  the  yacht  had  hitherto  allowed  him 
but  little  leisure  time  on  shore,  had  proposed  to 
while  away  the  idle  hours  by  taking  a walk  in 
Castletown.  Even  Midwinter’s  nervous  anxiety 
to  deserve  Mr.  Brock’s  confidence  in  him  could 
detect  nothing  objectionable  in  this  harmless 
proposal,  and  the  young  men  set  forth  together 
to  see  what  they  could  make  of  the  metropolis 
of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a place  on  the  habitable 
globe  which,  regarded  as  a sight-seeing  invest- 
ment offering  itself  to  the  spare  attention  of  stran- 
gers, yields  so  small  a per-centage  of  interest  in 
return  as  Castletown.  Beginning  with  the  water- 
side, there  was  an  inner  harbor  to  see,  with  a draw- 
bridge to  let  vessels  through ; an  outer  harbor, 
ending  in  a dwarf  light-house ; n view  of  a flat 
coast  to  the  right,  and  a view  of  a flat  coast  to  the 
left.  In  the  central  solitndes  of  the  city  there  was 
a squat  gray  building  called  u the  castle also  a 
memorial  pillar  dedicated  to  one  Governor  Smelt, 
with  a flat  top  for  a statue,  and  no  statue  stand- 
ing on  it ; also  a barrack,  holding  the  half  com- 
pany of  soldiers  allotted  to  the  island,  and  ex- 
hibiting one  spirit-broken  sentry  at  its  lonely 
door.  The  prevalent  color  of  the  town  was  faint 
gray.  The  few  shops  open  were  parted  at  fre- 
quent intervals  by  other  shops  closed  and  desert- 
ed in  despair.  The  weary  lounging  of  boatmen 
on  shore  was  trebly  weary  here ; the  youth  of 
the  district  smoked  together  in  speechless  de- 
pression under  the  lee  of  a dead  wall ; the  rag- 
ged children  said,  mechanically,  “ Give  us  a pen- 
ny,” and  before  the  charitable  hand  could  search 
the  merciful  pocket,  lapsed  away  again  in  mis- 
anthropic doubt  of  the  human  nature  they  ad- 
dressed. The  silence  of  the  grave  overflowed 
the  church-yard  and  filled  this  miserable  town. 
Bat  one  edifice,  prosperous  to  look  at,  rose  con- 
solatory in  the  desolation  of  these  dreadful 
streets.  Frequented  by  the  students  of  the 
neighboring  “ College  of  King  William,”  this 
building  was  naturally  dedicated  to  the  uses  of 
a pastry-cook’s  shop.  Here,  at  least  (viewed 
through  the  friendly  medium  of  the  window), 
there  was  something  going  on  for  a stranger  to 
see ; for  here,  on  high  stools,  the  pupils  of  the 
college  sat,  with  swinging  legs  and  slowly-mov- 
ing jaws,  and,  hushed  in  the  horrid  stillness  of 
Castletown,  gorged  their  pastry  gravely,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  awful  silence. 

“ Hang  me  if  I can  look  any  longer  at  the 
boys  and  the  tarts !”  said  Allan,  dragging  his 
friend  away  from  the  pastry-cook’s  shop.  “ Let’s 
try  if  we  can't  find  something  else  to  amuse  us 
in  the  next  street.” 

The  first  amusing  object  which  the  next  street 
presented  was  a carver-and-gilder’s  shop,  expir- 
ing feebly  in  the  last  stage  of  commercial  decay. 
The  counter  inside  displayed  nothing  to  view  but 
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the  recumbent  head  of  a boy,  peacefully  asleep 
in  the  unbroken  solitude  of  the  place.  In  the 
window  were  exhibited  to  the  passing  stranger 
three  forlorn  little  fly-spotted  frames ; a small 
posting-bill,  dusty  with  long-continued  neglect, 
announcing  that  the  premises  were  to  let ; and 
one  colored  print,  the  last  of  a series  illustrating 
the  horrors  of  drunkenness,  on  the  fiercest  tem- 
perance principles.  The  composition  — repre- 
senting an  empty  bottle  of  gin,  an  immensely 
spacious  garret,  a perpendicular  Scripture-read- 
er, and  a horizontal  expiring  family — appealed 
to  public  favor,  under  the  entirely  unobjection- 
able title  of  The  Hand  of  Death.  Allan’s  reso- 
lution to  extract  amusement  from  Castletown  by 
main  force  had  resisted  a great  deal,  but  it  failed 
him  at  this  stage  of  the  investigations.  He  sug- 
gested trying  an  excursion  to  some  other  place. 
Midwinter  readily  agreeing,  they  went  back  to 
the  hotel  to  make  inquiries.  Thanks  to  the 
mixed  influence  of  Allan’s  ready  gift  of  famili- 
arity and  total  want  of  method  in  putting  his 
questions,  a perfect  deluge  of  information  flowed 
in  on  the  two  strangers,  relating  to  every  subject 
but  the  subject  which  had  actually  brought  them 
to  the  hotel.  They  made  various  interesting 
discoveries  in  connection  with  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  natives.  To  Allan’s  delight 
the  Manxmen  spoke  of  England  as  of  a well- 
known  adjacent  island,  situated  at  a certain  dis- 
tance from  the  central  empire  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

It  was  further  revealed  to  the  two  Englishmen^ 
that  this  happy  little  nation  rejoiced  in  laws  of 
its  own,  publicly  proclaimed  once  a year  by  the 
governor  and  the  two  head-judges,  grouped  to- 
gether on  the  top  of  an  ancient  mound,  in  fancy 
costumes  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  Possess- 
ing this  enviable  institution,  the  island  added 
to  it  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a local  parlia- 
ment, called  the  House  of  Keys,  an  assembly 
far  in  advance  of  the  other  parliament  belonging 
to  the  neighboring  island,  in  this  respect — that 
the  members  dispensed  with  the  people,  and 
solemnly  elected  each  other.  With  these,  and 
many  more  local  particulars,  extracted  from  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  and  about  the 
hotel,  Allan  whiled  away  the  weary  time  in  his 
own  essentially  desultory  manner,  until  the  gos- 
sip died  out  of  itself,  and  Midwinter  (who  had 
been  speaking  apart  with  the  landlord)  quietly 
recalled  him  to  the  matter  in  hand.  The  finest 
coast  scenery  in  the  island  was  said  to  be  to  the 
westward  and  the  southward,  and  there  was  a 
fishing  town  in  those  regions  called  Port  St. 

Mary,  with  a hotel  at  which  travelers  could 
sleep.  If  Allan’s  impressions  of  Castletown  still 
inclined  him  to  try  an  excursion  to  some  other 
place,  he  had  only  to  say  so,  and  a carriage 
would  be  produced  immediately.  Allan  jumped 
at  the  proposal,  and  in  ten  minutes  more  he  and 
Midwinter  were  on  their  way  to  the  western 
wilds  of  the  island. 

With  trifling  incidents,  the  day  of  Mr.  Brock’s 
departure  had  worn  on  thus  far.  With  trifling 
incidents,  in  which  not  even  Midwinter’s  nervous 
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watchfulness  could  see  any  thing  to  distrust,  it 1 
was  still  to  proceed,  until  the  night  came — a | 
night  which  one  at  least  of  the  two  companions 
was  destined  to  remember  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Before  the  travelers  had  advanced  two  miles 
on  their  road  an  accident  happened.  The  horse 
fell,  and  the  driver  reported  that  the  animal  had 
seriously  injured  himself.  There  was  no  altern- 
ative but  to  send  for  another  carnage  to  Castle- 
town, or  to  get  on  to  Port  St.  Mary  on  foot. 
Deciding  to  walk,  Midwinter  and  Allan  had  not 
gone  far  before  they  were  overtaken  by  a gen- 
tleman driving  alone  in  an  open  chaise.  He 
civilly  introduced  himself  as  a medical  man, 
living  close  to  Port  St.  Mary,  and  offered  seats 
in  his  carriage.  Always  ready  to  make  new 
acquaintances,  Allan  at  once  accepted  the  pro- 
posal He  and  the  doctor  (whose  name  was 
ascertained  to  be  Ilawbury)  became  friendly 
and  familiar  before  they  had  been  five  minutes 
in  the  chaise  together;  Midwinter  sitting  be- 
hind them,  reserved  and  silent,  on  the  back 
seat.  They  separated  just  outside  Port  St. 
Mary,  before  Mr.  Hawbury’s  house,  Allan  bois- 
terously admiring  the  doctor’s  neat  French  win- 
dows, and  pretty  flower-garden  and  lawn,  and 
wringing  his  hand  at  parting,  os  if  they  had 
known  each  other  from  boyhood  upward.  Ar- 
rived in  Port  St.  Mary,  the  two  friends  found 
themselves  in  a second  Castletown  on  a smaller 
scale.  But  the  country  round,  wild,  open,  and 
hilly,  deserved  its  reputation.  A walk  brought 
them  well  enough  on  with  the  day — still  the 
harmless,  idle  day  that  it  had  been  from  the 
first — to  see  the  evening  near  at  hand.  After 
waiting  a little  to  admire  the  sun,  setting  grand- 
ly over  hill,  and  heath,  and  crag,  and  talking, 
while  they  waited,  of  Mr.  Brock  and  his  long 
journey  home,  they  returned  to  the  hotel  to 
order  their  early  supper.  Nearer  and  nearer 
the  night,  and  the  adventure  which  the  night 
was  to  bring  with  it,  came  to  the  two  friends ; 
and  still  the  only  incidents  that  happened  were 
incidents  to  be  laughed  at,  if  they  were  noticed 
at  all.  The  supper  was  badly  cooked ; the 
waiting-maid  was  impenetrably  stupid;  the  old- 
fashioned  bell-rope  in  the  coffee-room  had  come 
down  in  Allan’s  hands,  and  striking  in  its  de- 
scent a painted  china  shepherdess  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece, had  laid  the  figure  in  fragments  on 
the  floor.  Events  os  trifling  as  these  were  still 
the  only  events  that  had  happened,  when  the 
twilight  faded,  and  the  lighted  candles  were 
brought  into  the  room. 

Finding  Midwinter,  after  the  double  fatigue 
of  a sleepless  night  and  a restless  day,  but  little 
inclined  for  conversation,  Allan  left  him  resting 
on  the  sofa,  and  lounged  into  the  passage  of  the 
hotel,  on  the  chance  of  discovering  somebody  to 
talk  to.  Here  another  of  the  trivial  incidents 
of  the  day  brought  Allan  and  Mr.  Hawbury  to- 
gether again,  and  helped — whether  happily  or 
not  yet  remained  to  be  seen — to  strengthen  the 
acquaintance  between  them  on  either  Bide. 

The  “bar”  of  the  hotel  was  situated  at  one 
end  of  the  passage,  and  the  landlady  was  in  at- 


1 tendance  there,  mixing  a glass  of  liquor  for  the 
| doctor,  who  had  just  looked  in  for  a little  gos- 
■ sip.  On  Allan’s  asking  permission  to  make  a 
third  in  the  drinking  and  the  gossiping  Mr. 
Hawbury  civilly  handed  him  the  glass  whicl^ 
the  landlady  had  just  filled.  It  contained  cold 
brandy  and  water.  A marked  change  in  Al- 
lan’s face,  as  he  suddenly  drew  back  and  asked 
for  whisky  instead,  caught  the' doctor’s  medical 
eye.  “ A case  of  nervous  antipathy,”  said  Mr. 
Hawbury,  quietly  taking  the  glass  away  again. 
The  remark  obliged  Allan  to  acknowledge  that 
he  had  an  insurmountable  loathing  (which  lie 
was  foolish  enough  to  be  a little  ashamed  of 
mentioning)  to  the  smell  and  taste  of  brandy. 
No  matter  with  what  diluting  liquid  the  spirit 
was  mixed,  the  presence  of  it — instantly  detect- 
ed by  his  organs  of  taste  and  smell — turned  him 
sick  and  faint  if  the  drink  touched  his  lips. 
Starting  from  this  personal  confession  the  talk 
turned  on  antipathies  in  general ; and  the  doc- 
tor acknowledged,  on  his  side,  that  he  took  & 
professional  interest  in  the  subject,  and  that  he 
possessed  a collection  of  curious  cases  at  home, 
which  his  new  acquaintance  was  welcome  to 
look  at,  if  Allan  had  nothing  else  to  do  that 
evening,  and  if  he  would  call,  when  the  medical 
work  of  the  day  was  over,  in  an  hour’s  time. 

Cordially  accepting  the  invitation  (which  was 
extended  to  Midwinter  also,  if  he  cared  to  profit 
by  it)  Allan  returned  to  the  coffee-room  to  look 
after  his  friend.  Half  asleep  and  half  awake, 
Midwinter  was  still  stretched  on  the  sofa,  with 
the  local  newspaper  just  dropping  out  of  his  lan- 
guid hand. 

“I  heard  your  yoice  in  the  passage,” he  said, 
drowsily.  “ Who  were  you  talking  to?” 

“The  doctor,”  replied  Allan.  “I  am  going 
to  smoke  a cigar  with  him  in  an  hour’s  time. 
Will  you  come  too  ?” 

Midwinter  assented  with  a weary  sigh.  Al- 
ways shyly  unwilling  to  make  new  acquaint- 
ances, fatigue  increased  the  reluctance  he  now 
felt  to  become  Mr.  Hawbury’s  guest.  As  mat- 
ters stood,  however,  there  was  no  alternative  but 
to  go;  for  with  Allan’s  constitutional  impru- 
dence there  was  no  safely  trusting  him  alone 
any  where,  and  more  especially  in  a stranger’s 
house.  Mr.  Brock  would  certainly  not  have 
left  his  pupil  to  visit  the  doctor  alone;  and 
Midwinter  was  still  nervously  conscious  that  he 
occupied  Mr.  Brock’s  place. 

“What  shall  we  do  till  it’s  time  to  go?” 
asked  Allan,  looking  about  him.  “Any  thing 
in  this  ?”  he  added,  observing  the  fallen  news- 
paper and  picking  it  up  from  the  floor. 

“I’m  too  tired  to  look.  If  you  find  any 
thing  interesting  read  it  out,”  said  Midwinter, 
thinking  that  the  reading  might  help  to  keep 
him  awake. 

Fart  of  the  newspaper,  and  ho  small  part  of 
it,  was  devoted  to  extracts  from  books  recently 
published  in  London.  One  of  the  works  most 
largely  laid  under  contribution  in  this  manner 
was  of  the  sort  to  interest  Allan : it  was  a high- 
ly-spiccd  narrative  of  Traveling  Adventures  in 
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the  wilds  of  Australia.  Pouncing  on  an  ex- 
tract which  described  the  sufferings  of  the  trav- 
eling-party, lost  in  a trackless  wilderness,  and 
in  danger  of  dying  by  thirst,  Allan  announced 
that  he  had  found  something  to  make  his  friend’s 
flesh  creep,  and  began  eagerly  to  read  the  pas- 
sage aloud.  Resolute  not  to  sleep,  Midwinter 
followed  the  progress  of  the  adventure,  sentence 
by  sentence,  without  missing  a word.  The  con- 
sultation of  the  lost  travelers,  with  death  by 
thirst  staging  them  in  the  face ; the  resolution 
to  press  on  while  their  strength  lasted ; the  fall 
of  a heavy  shower,  the  vain  efforts  made  to  catch 
the  rain-water,  the  transient  relief  experienced 
by  sucking  their  wet  clothes ; the  sufferings  re- 
newed a few  hours  after ; the  night-advance  of 
the  strongest  of  the  party,  leaving  the  weakest 
behind;  the  following  a flight  of  birds  when 
morning  dawned ; the  discovery  by  the  lost  men 
of  the  broad  pool  of  water  that  saved  their  lives 
— all  this  Midwinter’s  fast-failing  attention  mas- 
tered gainfully,  Allan’s  voice  growing  fainter 
and  fainter  on  his  ear  with  every  sentence  that 
was  read.  Soon  the  next  words  seemed  to  drop 
away  gently,  and  nothing  but  the  slowly-sinking 
sound  of  the  voice  was  left.  Then  the  light  in 
the  room  darkened  gradually ; the  sound  dwin- 
dled into  delicious  silence ; and  the  last  waking 
impressions  of  the  weary  Midwinter  came  peace- 
fully to  an  end. 

The  next  event  of  which  he  was  conscious 
was  a sharp  ringing  at  the  closed  door  of  the 
hotel.  He  started  to  his  feet  with  the  ready 
alacrity  of  a man  whose  life  has  accustomed  him 
to  wake  at  the  shortest  notice.  An  instant’s 
look  round  showed  him  that  the  room  was 
empty;  and  a glance  at  his  watch  told  him 
that  it  was  close  on  midnight.  The.noise  made 
by  the  sleepy  servant  in  opening  the  door,  and 
the  tread  the  next  moment  of  quick  footsteps  in 
the  passage,  filled  him  with  a sudden  foreboding 
of  something  wrong.  As  he  hurriedly  stepped 
forward  to  go  out  and  make  inquiry  the  door  of 
the  coffee-room  opened,  and  the  doctor  stood  be- 
fore him. 

“I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you,”  said  Mr.  Haw- 
bury.  * ‘Don’t  be  alarmed;  there’s  nothing 
wrong.” 

“ Where  is  my  friend?”  asked  Midwinter. 

‘ ‘At  the  pier-head,”  answered  the  doctor. 
“ I am,  to  a certain  extent,  responsible  for  what 
he  is  doing  now ; and  I think  some  careful  per- 
son, like  yourself,  ought  to  be  with  him.” 

The  hint  was  enough  for  Midwinter.  He  and 
the  doctor  set  out  for  the  pier  immediately r— Mr. 
Hawbury  mentioning  on  the  way  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  had  come  to  the  hotel. 

Punctual  to  the  appointed  hour  Allan  had 
mode  his  appearance  at  the  doctor’s  house ; ex- 
plaining that  he  had  left  his  weary  friend  so  fast 
asleep  on  the  sofa  that  he  had  not  had  the  heart 
to  wake  him.  The  evening  had  passed  pleas- 
antly, and  the  conversation  had  turned  on  many 
subjects — until,  in  an  evil  hour,  Mr.  Hawbury 
had  dropped  a hint  which  showed  that  he  was 
fond  of  sailing,  and  that  he  possessed  a pleasure- 


j boat  of  his  own  in  the  harbor.  Excited  on  the 
] instant  by  his  favorite  topic,  Allan  had  left  his 
’host  no  hospitable  alternative  but  to  take  him 
to  the  pier-head  and  show  him  the  boat.  The 
beauty  of  the  night  and  the  softness  of  the  breeze 
had  done  the  rest  of  the  mischief— they  had 
filled  Allan  with  irresistible  longings  for  a sail  by 
moonlight.  Prevented  from  accompanying  his 
guest  by  professional  hindrances  which  obliged 
him  to  remain  on  shore,  the  doctor,  not  knowing 
what  else  to  do,  had  ventured  on  disturbing  Mid- 
winter rather  than  take  the  responsibility  of  al- 
lowing Mr.  Armadale  (no  matter  how  well  he 
might  be  accustomed  to  the  sea)  to  set  off  on  a 
sailing  trip  at  midnight  entirely  by  himself. 

The  time  taken  to  make  this  explanation 
brought  Midwinter  and  the  doctor  to  the  pier- 
head. There,  sure  enough,  was  young  Arma- 
dale in  the  boat,  hoisting  the  sail,  and  singing 
the  sailor’s  “Yo-heave-lio!”  at  the  top  of  his 
voice. 

“Comealong,  oldboy!”  cried  Allan.  “You’re 
just  in  time  for  a frolic  by  moonlight!” 

Midwinter  suggested  a frolic  by  daylight,  and 
an  adjournment  to  bed  in  the  mean  time 

“ Bed !”  cried  Allan,  on  whose  harum-scarum 
high  spirits  Mr.  Hawbury’s  hospitality  had  cer- 
tainly not  produced  a sedative  effect.  “ Hear 
him,  doctor!  one  would  think  he  was  ninety! 
Bed,  you  drowsy  old  dormouse ! Look  at  that 
— and  think  of  bed  if  you  can !” 

He  pointed  to  the  sea.  The  moon  was  shin- 
ing in  the  cloudless  heaven;  the  night  breeze 
blew  soft  and  steady  from  the  land ; the  peace- 
ful waters  rippled  joyfully  in  the  silence  and  the 
glory  of  the  night.  Midwinter  turned  to  the 
doctor,  with  a wise  resignation  to  circumstances : 
he  had  seen  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  all  words 
of  remonstrance  would  be  words  simply  thrown 
away. 

“ How  is  the  tide?”  he  asked* 

Mr.  Hawbury  told  him. 

“ Are  the  oars  in  the  boat?” 

“Yes.” 

“Iam  well  used  to  the  sea,”  said  Midwinter, 
descending  the  pier  steps.  “ You  may  trust  me 
to  take  care  of  my  friend,  and  to  take  care  of 
the  boat.” 

“ Good-night,  doctor !”  shouted  Allan.  “Your 
• whisky  and  water  is  delicious — your  boat’s  a lit- 
tle beauty — and  you’re  the  best  fellow  I ever 
met  in  my  life !” 

The  doctor  laughed,  and  waved  his  hand; 
and  the  boat  glided  out  from  the  harbor,  with 
Midwinter  at  the  helm. 

As  the  breeze  then  blew  they  were  soon 
abreast  of  the  westward  headland,  bounding  the 
bay  of  Poolvash ; and  the  question  was  started 
whether  they  should  run  out  to  sea  or  keep 
along  the  shore.  The  wisest  proceeding,  in  the 
event  of  thd  wind  failing  them,  was  to  keep  by 
the  land.  Midwinter  altered  the  course  of  the 
boat,  and  they  sailed  on  smoothly  in  a south- 
westerly direction,  abreast  of  the  coast. 

Little  by  little  the  cliffs  rose  in  height,  and 
the  rocks,  massed  wild  and  jogged,  showed  rifted 
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black  chasms  yawning  deep  in  their  seaward 
sides.  Off  the  bold  promontory  called  Spanish 
Head  Midwinter  looked  ominously  at  his  watch. 
But  Allan  pleaded  hard  for  half  an  hour  more, 
and  for  a glance  at  the  famous  channel  of  the 
Sound,  which  they  were  now  fast  nearing,  and 
of  which  he  had  heard  some  startling  stories 
from  the  workmen  employed  on  his  yacht.  The 
new  change  which  Midwinter’s  compliance  with 
this  request  rendered  it  necessary  to  make  in 
the  course  of  the  boat,  brought  her  close  to  the 
wind;  and  revealed,  on  one  side,  the  grand 
view  of  the  southernmost  shores  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and,  on  the  other,  the  black  precipices  of 
the  islet  called  the  Calf,  separated  firom  the 
main  land  by  the  dark  and  dangerous  channel 
of  the  Sound. 

Once  more  Midwinter  looked  at  his  watch. 
“We  have  gone  far  enough,”  he  said.  “ Stand 
by  the  sheet !” 

“Stop!”  cried  Allan,  firom  the  bows  of  the 
boat.  “Good  God!  here’s  a wrecked  ship  right 
ahead  of  us!” 

Midwinter  let  the  boat  fall  off  a little,  and 
looked  where  the  other  pointed. 

There,  stranded  midway  between  the  rocky 
boundaries  on  cither  side  of  the  Sound — there, 
never  again  to  rise  on  the  living  waters  from 
her  grave  on  the  sunken  rock ; lost  and  lonely 
in  the  quiet  night ; high,  and  dark,  and  ghostly 
in  the  yellow  moonshine,  lay  the  Wrecked  Ship. 

“I  know  the  vessel,”  said  Allan,  in  great  ex- 
citement. “I  heard  my  workmen  talking  of 
her  yesterday.  She  drifted  in  here  on  a pitch- 
dark  night  when  they  couldn’t  see  the  lights. 
A poor  old  worn-out  merchantman,  Midwinter, 
that  the  shipbrokers  have  bought  to  break  up. 
Let’s  run  in  and  have  a look  at  her.” 

Midwinter  hesitated.  All  the  old  sympa- 
thies of  his  sea-life  strongly  inclined  him  to  fol- 
low Allan  s suggestion  ; but  the  wind  was  fall- 
ing light,  and  he  distrusted  the  broken  water 
and  the  swirling  currents  of  the  channel  ahead. 
“This  is  an  ugly  place  to  take  a boat  into  when 
you  know  nothing  about  it,”  he  said. 

“ Nonsense !”  returned  Allan.  “It’s  as  light 
as  day,  and  we  float  in  two  feet  of  water.” 

Before  Midwinter  could  answer  the  current 
caught  the  boat  and  swept  them  onward  through 
the  channel  straight  toward  the  Wreck. 

“Lower  the  sail,”  said  Midwinter,  quietly, 
“ and  ship  the  oars.  We  are  running  down  on 
her  fast  enough  now,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.” 

Both  well  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  oar, 
they  brought  the  course  of  the  boat  under  suf- 
ficient control  to  keep  her  on  the  smoothest  side 
of  the  channel — the  side  which  was  nearest  to 
the  Islet  of  the  Calf.  As  they  came  swiftly  up 
with  the  wreck,  Midwinter  resigned  his  oar  to 
Allan;  and,  watching  his  opportunity,  caught 
a hold  with  the  boat-hook  on  the  forechains  of 
the  vessel.  The  next  moment  they  had  the 
boat  safely  in  hand,  under  the  lee  of  the  Wreck. 

The  ship’s  ladder  used  by  the  workmen  hung 
over  the  forechains.  Mounting  it,  with  the 


boat’s  rope  in  his  teeth,  Midwinter  secured  one 
end,  and  lowered  the  other  to  Allan  in  the  boat. 
“Make  that  fast,”  he  said,  “ and  wait  till  I see 
if  it’s  all  safe  on  board.”  With  those  words  he 
disappeared  behind  the  bulwark. 

“Wait?”  repeated  Allan,  in  the  blankest 
astonishment  at  his  friend’s  excessive  caution/ 
“ What  on  earth  does  he  mean  ? I’ll  be  hanged 
if  I wait — where  one  of  us  goes  the  other  goes 
too!” 

He  hitched  the  loose  end  of  the  rope  round 
the  forward  thwart  of  the  boat ; and,  swinging 
himself  up  the  ladder,  stood  the  next  moment 
on  the  deck.  .“Any  thing  very  dreadful  on 
board?”  he  inquired,  sarcastically,  as  he  and 
his  friend  met. 

Midwinter  smiled.  * ‘ Nothing  whatever,  ” he 
replied.  “ But  I couldn’t  be  sure  that  we  were 
to  have  the  whole  ship  to  ourselves  till  I got 
over  the  bulwark  and  looked  about  me.” 

Allan  took  a turn  on  the  deck,  and  surveyed 
the  wreck  critically  from  stem  to  stern.  ^ 

“Not  much  of  a vessel,”  he  said;  “the 
Frenchmen  generally  build  better  ships  than 
this.” 

Midwinter  crossed  the  deck,  and  eyed  Allan 
in  a momentary  silence. 

“Frenchmen?”  he  repeated,  after  an  inter- 
val. “ Is  this  vessel  French  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ How  do  you  know  ?” 

“ The  men  I have  got  at  work  on  the  yacht 
told  me.  They  know  all  about  her.” 

Midwinter  came  a little  nearer.  His  swarthy 
face  began  to  look,  to  Allan’s  eyes,  unaccount- 
ably pale  in  the  moonlight. 

“Did  they  mention  what  trade  she  was  en- 
gaged in  ?” 

“Yes — the  timber  trade.” 

As  Allan  gave  that  answer  Midwinter’s  lean 
brown  hand  clutched  him  fast  by  the  shoulder, 
and  Midwinter’s  teeth  chattered  in  his  head  like 
the  teeth  of  a man  struck  by  a sudden  chill. 

“Did  they  tell  you  her  name?”  he  asked,  in 
a voice  that  dropped  suddenly  to  a whisper. 

“ They  did,  I think.  But  it  has  slipped  my 
memory.  Gently,  old  fellow ; those  long  claws 
of  yours  are  rather  tight  on  my  shoulder.” 

“Was  the  name — ?”  he  stopped,  removed 
his  hand,  and  dashed  away  the  great  drops 
that  were  gathering  on  his  forehead — “Was  the 
name  La  Grace  de  Dim  f” 

“ How  the  deuce  did  you  come  to  know  it  ? 
That’s  the  name,  sure  enough.  La  Grace  de 
Dieu .” 

At  one  bound  Midwinter  leapt  on  the  bul- 
wark of  the  wreck. 

“The  boat!!!”  he  cried,  with  a scream  of 
horror  that  rang  far  and  wide  through  the  still- 
ness of  the  night,  and  brought  Allan  instantly 
to  his  side. 

The  lower  end  of  the  carelessly-hitched  rope 
was  loose  on  the  water;  and  ahead,  in  the  track 
of  the  moonlight,  a small  black  object  was  float- 
ing out  of  view.  The  boat  was  adrift. 
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SHERIDAN’S  VICTORY  OF 
MIDDLETOWN. 

SHERIDAN’S  battle- fields  of  Strasburg  and 
Middletown  are  near  neighbors.  A regi- 
ment of  infantry  can  march  from  one  to  another 
in  two  hoars ; and  both  are  overlooked,  almost 
overhang,  by  the  bold  b»ow  of  the  Massanutten 
Mountain.  Indeed,  if  Early,  on  the  18th  of 
October,  the  day  previous  to  his  brilliant  attack 
and  singular  defeat,  wished  to  view  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Union  position,  he  had  only 
to  ascend  the  conical  height  which  rises  like  a 
citadel  close  in  rear  of  the  gigantic  natural  par- 
apets of  Fisher’s  Hill,  where  his  own  army  lay 
intrenched.  Along  the  base  of  this  cone  I had 
seen  his  musketry  flashing  in  a spiteful  semicir- 
cle during  half  an  hour  of  the  evening  of  the 
22d  of  September,  making  a desperate  and  vain 
struggle  to  secure,  not  victory,  but  undisturbed 
retreat.  That  headlong,  night-long  flight  and 
pursuit  did  not  cease  until  Sheridan  was  south 
of  Mount  Crawford.  Then  he  returned  at  his 
leisure,  sweeping  the  fertile  Shenandoah  Valley 
from  mountain  to  mountain  with  his  cavalry, 
destroying  every  barn  and  every  stack  of  forage, 
and  turning  once  to  wrest  from  Lomax  his  head- 
quarter wagons,  eleven  of  his  twelve  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  two  hundred  primmer*.  Fisher’s 
Hill  was  abandoned  because  it  presents  no  good 
defensible  line  on  its  southern  slope.  But  four 
or  five  miles  to  the  north  of  it  Sheridan  halted, 
and  here  was  fought  the  extraordinary  battle  of 
the  19th  of  October. 

The  Union  position  was  an  echelon  of  three 
lines,  posted  on  three  separate  crests  of  moderate 
height.  The  left  and  most  advanced  crest  was 
held  by  the  Army  of  Western  Virginia;  the 
central  one,  half  a mile  to  the  rear  of  the  first, 
by  the  Nineteenth  Corps ; the  right  and  rear- 
most by  the  Sixth  Corps.  Crook  commffhded 
the  first  step  of  the  echelon,  Emory  the  second, 
Wright  the  third.  Behind  Crook’s  left  and  at 
right  angles  to  it,  guarding  against  a turning 
movement  from  that  quarter,  lay  a force  about 
equivalent  to  a brigade,  known  as  Kitching’s 
Provisional  Division.  The  fronts,  and  to  some 
extent  the  flanks,  of  the  Army  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia and  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps  were  strength- 
ened by  breast-works  of  logs  and  earth,  with  bat- 
teries in  position.  Between  these  two  commands 
ran  the  Strasburg  and  Winchester  pike,  the  great 
highway  of  this  part  of  the  valley.  The  entire 
echelon  occupied  by  the  infantry  and  artillery 
was  at  least  three  miles  in  length,  in  addition  to 
which  the  rolling  country  on  the  right  of  the 
Sixth  Corps  was  occupied  by  Torbert’s  superb 
cavalry.  In  front  the  position  was  impreg- 
nable except  by  a surprise,  and  to  turn  it  was 
an  enterprise  so  dangerous  that  it  was  hardly 
dreaded. 

But  it  seems  that  it  was  not  safe  to  rely  on 
the  timidity  of  Early.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
accord  admiration  to  this  misguided  man  and 
unlucky  General  for  his  elasticity  under  misfor- 
tune. Undismayed  by  three  severe  defeats,  or 


possibly  goaded  by  them  to  an  act  of  sublime 
desperation,  he  planned  and  performed  the  most 
audacious,  most  difficult,  and  best -executed 
nocturnal  flank  movement  of  the  war.  He  had 
just  received  a reinforcement  of  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  which  increased  his  strength  to  twen- 
ty-seven thousand.  Eight  thousand,  it  is  re- 
ported, were  unarmed;  but  they  were  organ- 
ized and  officered,  and  were  thus  ready  for  serv- 
ice the  moment  they  could  get  muskets ; they 
needed  only  a successful  attack  to  fit  them  out 
with  the  spoils  of  dead,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 
Of  this  reinforcement,  which  arrived  the  day  be- 
fore the  battle,  we  knew  nothing.  Indeed  I sus- 
pect that  we  were  very  imperfectly  aware  of  the 
condition  of  Early’s  army  all  the  time  that  it 
lay  in  this  position.  Of  course  we  had  repeat- 
edly pushed  out  strong  reconnoitring  columns ; 
but  to  reconnoitre  Fisher’s  Hill,  with  its  blufls 
and  precipices  and  forests,  was  much  like  recon- 
noitring a first-class  regular  fortress;  unless 
you  stormed  and  took  it  you  could  not  find  out 
what  was  in  it.  Accordingly  we  no  more  knew 
the  strength  than  we  knew  the  designs  of  the 
army  whose  noiseless  steps,  like  the  footfalls  of 
stealing  panthers,  were  creeping  upon  us  through 
that  moonless,  misty  night  of  October.  Early 
was  equally  uninformed,  he  was  even  misin- 
formed, with  regard  to  us.  He  attacked  in  the 
belief  that  the  Sixth  Corps  was  at  Front  Royal, 
whereas  it  was  with  us,  and  that  Sheridan  was 
in  Washington,  whereas  he  had  come  as  far  on 
his  return  as  Winchester. 

Before  midnight  Early’s  entire  army  was  in 
motion.  His  cavalry  and  light  artillery  had 
orders  to  advance  upon  our  right  so  as  to  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  Torbcrt  and  of  the  Sixth 
Corps.  His  infantry  marched  in  five  columns, 
of  which  Gordon’s,  Ramseur’s,  and  Pegram’s 
were  to  place  themselves  by  daybreak  on  the 
left-rear  of  the  whole  Union  position,  while 
Kershaw’s  and  Wharton’s  should  at  the  same 
hour  be  close  nnder  the  intrenched  crest  held 
by  the  army  of  Western  Virginia.  To  turn 
our  left  it  was  necessary  to  descend  into  the 
gorge  at  the  base  of  the  Massanutten  Mountain, 
ford  the  north  fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  and 
skirt  Crook’s  position  for  miles,  passing  in  some 
places  within  four  hundred  yards  of  his  pickets. 
Three  days  previous  the  movement  would  have 
been  impossible,  as  a brigade  of  our  cavalry  then 
held  the  road  along  which  the  rebels  now  filed 
without  opposition.  As  it  was,  Early’s  enter- 
prise was  hazardous  almost  beyond  parallel. 
Had  we  caught  him  in  the  midst  of  it  we 
should  have  ruined  him:  our  infantry  would 
have  cut  his  in  two,  while  our  cavalry  would 
have  prevented  retreat  to  Fisher’s  Hill:  he 
would  have  lost  half  his  army,  and  we  should 
not  have  lost  a thousand  men.  But  the  man- 
agement of  the  advance  was  admirable : the  can- 
teens had  been  left  in  camp  lest  they  shoold 
clatter  against  the  shanks  of  the  bayonets : the 
men  conducted  themselves  with  the  usual  intelli- 
gence of  the  American  soldier,  whether  North- 
ern or  Southern ; and  this  fearfully  perilous 
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night  march  under  the  nose  of  a powerful  ene- 
ray  was  accomplished  with  a success  little  less 
than  miraculous.  There  was  a moment,  in- 
deed, when  the  audacious  column  trod  on  the 
brink  of  destruction.  About  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  the  pickets  of  the  Fifth  New  York 
Heavy  Artillery,  serving  as  infantry  in  Kitch- 
ing’s  Division,  heard  a rustling  of  underbrush 
and  a muffled,  multitudinous  trampling.  Two 
posts  were  relieved  and  sent  into  camp  with  the 
information.  General  Crook  ordered  his  com- 
mand to  be  upon  the  alert,  and  most  of  the  front 
line  went  into  the  trenches.  But  there  was  not 
a private  in  the  army,  and  hardly  an  officer, 
who  believed  that  the  often-beaten  and  badly- 
beaten  Early  would  venture  an  attack.  No 
reconnoissance  was  6ent  out  to  see  if  the  alarm 
were  well-founded;  the  gaps  in  the  front  line 
caused  by  the  detachment  of  regiments  on 
picket  were  not  filled  up  from  the  reserve ; and 
when  the  assault  took  place  it  found  many  mus- 
kets unloaded.  An  hour  before  daybreak  the 
rebel  infantry,  shivering  with  cold,  but  formed 
and  ready  for  battle,  lay  within  six  hundred 
yards  of  Union  camps,  which  were  either  sleep- 
ing or  only  half  awake  with  suspicion.  On  the 
extreme  right  was  Gordon,  diagonally  in  rear 
of  the  Nineteenth  Corps  ; on  the  left  of  Crook, 
facing  Kitching’s  provisional  division,  was  Rara- 
seur  supported  by  Pegram;  in  front  of  Crook 
was  Kershaw  supported  by  Wharton.  There  is 
even  an  incredible  story  that  Kershaw’s  men 
regularly  relieved  a portion  of  the  pickets  of  the 
Army  of  Western  Virginia. 

That  morning  I was  in  my  saddle  before  day- 
break. The  Second  Division,  Nineteenth  Corps, 
was  to  make  at  early  dawn  a reconnoissance  on 
Fisher’s  Hill ; and  General  Emory  had  ordered 
that  an  aid  should  report  to  him  the  exact  min- 
ute of  the  departure  of  the  column.  I mention 
this  circumstance  as  an  example,  probably  curi- 
ous to  civilians,  of  the  careful  supervision  which 
a veteran  officer  maintains  over  his  command. 
Accordingly  I was  with  General  Grover,  the 
commander  of  the.  Second  Division,  waiting  for 
the  troops  to  move.  The  1 * awful  rose  of  dawn,” 
softened  and  sombred  in  color  by  thick  morning 
mist,  had  just  faintly  blossomed  over  a low  east- 
ern crest,  and  dark  lines  of  infantry  were  dimly 
visible  in  the  gray  light,  when,  far  away  on  our 
left,  a terrific  rattle  of  musketry  burst  forth  with 
amazing  suddenness,  followed  by  scream  on 
scream  of  the  well-known  rebel  battle-yell,  the 
savage  clamor  revealing  to  us  in  an  instant  that 
Early,  in  great  force,  had  assaulted  Crook’s  po- 
sition. Grover  listened  to  the  appalling  out- 
burst of  battle  without  even  a gesture  of  sur- 
prise, and  said  to  an  aid  in  his  usual  tranquil 
tone,  “Tell  the  brigade  commanders  to  move 
their  men  into  the  trenches.” 

I galloped  back  to  corps  head-quarters  to  in- 
form General  Emory  of  what  ho  knew  as  well 
as  I. 

“Go  and  report  to  the  General  command- 
ing,” he  replied,  “that  the  enemy  have  at- 
tacked Crook’s  left  in  force.” 


As  I rode  away  I heard  him  remark,  “ I said 
so.  I knew  that  if  we  were  attacked  it  would 
be  there.” 

I must  be  permitted  here  to  do  justice  to  the 
prevision  of  my  corps  commander.  Two  days 
previous  to  this  he  had  visited  Crook’s  position, 
and  had  asserted  that  it  did  not  command  the 
valley  in  its  front,  and* that  we  could  be  turned 
from  that  quarter.  “They  can  march  thirty 
thousand  men  through  there,”  he  said,  “and 
we  not  know  it  till  we  have  them  on  our  flank.” 

I found  General  Wright,  surrounded  by  his 
staff,  preparing  to  mount. 

“ Have  you  any  knowledge  how  the  assault 
has  succeeded  ?”  he  asked,  when  I had  delivered 
my  message. 

“ None.  I can  only  guess.  I suppose  it  has 
failed.  I infer  it  from  the  sudden  cessation  of 
the  firing  and  yelling.” 

It  was  a bad  guess.  Under  cover  of  the  fog 
Kershaw’s  column  swept  through  Crook’s  pick- 
ets without  responding  to  their  scattering  mus- 
ketry, and  took  most  of  them  prisoners.  The 
men  in  the  trenches,  unable  to  see  what  was 
going  on,  and  receiving  no  timely  notice  from 
the  outposts,  fired  too  late,  or,  caught  with  un- 
loaded rifles,  did  not  fire  at  all.  There  was  a 
bloody  struggle  over  the  breast-works,  but  it  did 
not  last  five  minutes.  Through  the  unmanned 
gaps  in  the  lines  poured  the  rebels  in  a roaring 
torrent;  and  then  came  a brief  massacre,  fol- 
lowed by  lasting  panic  and  disorganization.  Less 
than  a quarter  of  an  hour  of  that  infernal  mus- 
ketry and  yelling,  which  we  heard  so  plainly  and 
understood  so  imperfectly,  changed  the  gallant 
Army  of  Western  Virginia — that  army  which 
had  charged  with  such  magnificent  success  at 
Winchester  and  Strnsburg — into  a mass  of  fugi- 
tives hurrying  back  upon  the  position  of  the 
Nineteenth  Corps.  There  were  regiments,  in- 
deed? which  fought  with  a steadiness  worthy  of 
their  ancient  reputation ; but  no  considerable 
nor  continuing  line  of  resistance  was  established 
any  where  after  the  first  break,  and  the  rebel 
advance  was  only  checked  to  re-form.  No  day- 
break rush  of  moccasined  savages  was  ever  more 
silently,  rapidly,  and  dextrously  executed  than 
this  charge  of  Kershaw.  The  second  battalion 
of  the  Fifth  New  York  Heavy  Artillery  was  taken 
on  the  picket  line  almost  entire;  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  whole  command  was  so  momentary 
that,  while  it  lost  seven  hundred  prisoners,  it 
bad  hardly  a hundred  killed  and  wounded. 

Now  came  the  turn  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps 
to  fight  alone.  The  Army  of  Western  Virginia 
had  temporarily  disappeared  as  an  organization, 
and  the  Sixth  Corps  was  menaced  by  cavalry 
and  light  artillery,  covering  no  one  knew  what 
force  of  infantry.  When  I reached  our  head- 
quarters on  my  return  from  General  Wright’s  I 
was  amazed  by  hearing  on  our  left-rear  a lively 
rattle  of  picket  musketry.  I thought  of  riding 
up  to  the  misty  crest,  a quarter  of  a mile  dis- 
tant, which  stopped  the  view  in  that  direction  ; 
but  no  heavy  firing  ensued,  and  I concluded 
that  it  was  only  a trifling  affair  between  our 
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outposts  and  some  scouting  party  of  cavalry. 
Had  I put  my  first  thought  into  execution  I 
should  have  seen  Gordon’s  column,  solidly  mass- 
ed, coming  swiftly  up  the  slope,  disdaining  to 
reply  to  the  pickets,  and  driving  them  with  the 
mere  weight  of  its  advance.  Here,  as  every 
where  throughout  the  battle,  the  enemy  knew 
our  ground  perfectly,  and  in  consequence  moved 
over  it  without  wasting  their  time  in  reconnoi- 
tring or  their  troops  in  skirmishing.  It  was  this 
amazing  rapidity  of  manoeuvre,  this  audacity 
which  could  not  be  foreseen  nor  guarded  against, 
that  beat  us.  To  fight  with  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess we  must  change  our  whole  front ; and  yet 
w4  did  not  know  it,  nor  had  we  the  time  to  ef- 
fect it.  The  position  which  Gordon  was  now  on 
the  point  of  seizing  was  a broad,  bare  hill,  of 
which  the  southwestern  declivity  sloped  gently 
toward  the  camp  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  and 
commanded  it.  From  the  moment  that  he  held 
it  we  were  sure  to  go : ten  thousand  men  there 
would  easily  drive  out  fifteen  thousand  here ; 
all  the  more  easily,  of  course,  if  they  could  take 
them,  as  we  wore  taken,  in  reverse.  The  rebel 
force  on  this  side,  including  the  now#not  distant 
divisions  of  Ramscur  and  Pegram,  was  as  strong 
as  Emory’s,  and  it  was  supported  by  another 
column,  almost  as  numerous,  coming  up  through 
the  woods  on  our  left  and  along  the  pike  in  our 
front.  The  Nineteenth  Corps  was  not  only  at- 
tacked in  rear,  but  it  was  outnumbered.  It 
might  hold  on  for  an  hour ; and  so  it  did  hold 
on  for  a*hopeless,  sanguinary  hour,  but  that  was 
all  that  mortals  could  do. 

General  Emory  had  already  been  joined  by 
Generals  Wright  and  Crook  when  I found  him 
near  the  breast-works.  He  knew  consequently 
that  a great  disaster  had  happened,  but  he  said 
nothing  of  it  in  my  hearing,  and  I was  far  from 
guessing  it.  I saw,  indeed,  a ceaseless  flow  of 
stragglers  pouring  out  of  the  wood  on  our  left, 
and  passing  us  toward  the  rear;  but  I supposed 
that  they  were  the  cooks,  etc.,  of  Crook’s  com- 
mand getting  out  of  the  range  of  fire,  according  to 
the  prndent  custom  of  non-combatants.  It  seems 
that  M ‘Millan’s  Brigade  had  already  been  push- 
ed out  in  that  direction  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  enable  the  West  Virginian 
Army  to  rally.  Fearing  that  this  brigade  had 
broken,  General  Emory  sent  mo  to  find  out  who 
the  stragglers  were.  As  I approached  the  wood 
the  stream  of  fugitives  increased  in  volume  until 
it  was  like  a division  in  column  of  march,  except 
that  there  were  no  files,  no  ranks,  no  organization. 
They  were  not  breathless,  not  running,  but  they 
were  going  to  the  rear  in  utter  confusion. 

“To  the  Eighth  Corps,”  “To  the  Eighth 
Corps,”  man  after  man  responded  when  I asked 
what  command  they  belonged  to. 

“Captain,  what  dors  this  mean?”  I said  to 
the  first  officer  whom  I met. 

“ Why,  I suppose  it  means  that  we  are  re- 
treating,” he  replied,  with  a bitter  smile. 

“ What ! has  Crook  been  driven  from,  his  po- 
sition ?”  I exclaimed,  realizing  at  last  the  all  but 
incredible  calamity.  I 


“ His  men  have,”  he  said,  with  the  same  hope- 
less smile,  glancing  around  at  tho  horde  of  re- 
treating soldiers. 

In  going  back  to  the  General  I rode  along 
the  line  of  M4Millan*s  Brigade,  and  warned  such 
regimental  commanded  as  I could  see  that  their 
fiery  trial  was  at  hand.  I had  scarcely  left  it 
when  another  aid  came  up  with  orders  for  it  to 
advance,  and,  breasting  the  current  of  fugitives, 
it  pushed  into  the  tangled  wood  which  was  soon 
to  bo  its  slaughter-pen.  About  the  same  time 
General  Emory  ordered  two  other  brigades  across 
the  pike,  with  instructions  to  face  toward  the 
crest  on  which  Gordon  was  beginning  to  show 
himself.  The  remaining  three  brigades  of  the 
corps  continued  at  the  breast-works.  It  was 
evident  that  to  hold  our  position  wc  needed  the 
lielp  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  and  it  was  almost  equal- 
ly evident  that  it  would  not  arrive  in  time. 

A roar  of  musketry  from  the  wood  told  us 
that  M ‘Millan’s  Brigade  had  opened  its  strug- 
gle, but  did  not  tell  us  how  hopelessly  it  was 
overmatched,  flanked  on  the  left  as  it  was  by 
Ramsour,  and  charged  in  front  and  on  the  right 
by  Kershaw.  Within  a space  of  ten  minutes  a 
sanguinary  drama  was  enacted  in  that  tangled 
thicket  of  trees  and  undergrowth.  My  own  old 
regiment,  the  Twelfth  Connecticut,  fired  three 
volleys  at  close  quarters  before  it  was  forced 
into  the  first  retreat  that  it  ever  made  under 
•the  assault  of  an  enemy.  Tho  resistance  of  the 
| other  regiments  was  similarly  desperate,  bloody, 
brief,  and  hopeless.  In  the  haste  of  slaughter 
men  could  not  reload,  but  fought  with  their 
bayonets  and  clubbed  rifles.  After  the  battle 
was  over  we  found  corpses  here  with  their  skulls 
crushed  by  the  blows  of  musket-buts,  and  with 
their  life-blood  clotted  around  the  triangular 
wounds  made  by  bayonets.  The  opposing  troops 
were  so  intermingled  that  they  could  not  in  all 
cases  distinguish  each  other  as  enemies.  “What 
the  devil  are  you  firing  this  way  for  ?”  said  Lieu- 
tenant Mullen,  of  the  Twelfth  Connecticut,  to  a 
squad  which  he  supposed  from  its  position  to 
belong  to  the  Eighth  Vermont,  but  which  was 
shooting  down  the  men  of  his  company.  The 
answer  was  half  a dozen  rifle  shots,  fortunately 
ill-aimed,  and  an  equally  inefficacious  summons 
of,  “Surrender,  you  damned  Yankee!”  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Lewis,  of  the  same  regiment, 
was  saluted  by  cries  of,  “Shoot  that  officer!” 
followed  by  a scattering  volley  of  harmless  bul- 
lets. As  the  shattered  ranks  came  out  upon 
the  open  ground  they  were  raked  by  the  fire  of 
a line  drawn  up  across  the  very  hollow  through 
which  they  had  entered  the  wood  not  twenty 
minutes  previous.  During  that  day  tho  brigade 
lost  more  than  one-third  of  its  fighting  men,  the 
greater  part  of  them  on  this  horrible  hill  of  sac- 
rifice, where  it  offered  itself  up  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  army.  Among  those  who  died  here 
was  Corporal  William  Putnam,  of  Company  C, 
Twelfth  Connecticut,  a lineal  descendant  of  the 
revolutionary  general  and  patriot,  and  a brave, 
noble  young  soldier. 

Not  a regimental  color  was  lost?  and  the  bri- 
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gade  rallied  two  hundred  yards  frJm  the  scene 
of  its  defeat.  Bat  this  second  stand  was  feeble 
and  momentary,  effecting  nothing  but  a little 
more  useless  bloodshed.  As  a rule,  troops  can 
not  be  rallied  for  good  under  the  same  fire  that 
has  already  broken  them,  unless  they  are  sup- 
ported by  a reinforcement  strong  enough  to  take 
the  brunt  of  the  contest  off  their  hands  at  least 
for  a few  minutes.  A semicircle  of  dropping 
musketry  converged  on  the  new  position,  com- 
ing up  the  pike  on  the  right,  out  of  the  wood  in 
front,  and  down  the  slope  on  the  left.  The  men 
seemed  bewildered,  and  could  not  be  brought  to 
fire ; indeed,  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  judge 
which  way  they  ought  to  fire.  As  I rode  along 
the  rear,  begging  them  to  stand  fast  and  use 
their  rifles,  I was  amazed  to  observe  how  these 
veterans  of  many  fights  differed  from  their  for- 
mer selves  as  I had  seen  them  on  fields  of  vic- 
tory. To  get  another  desperate  struggle  out  of 
them  here  was  evidently  impossible ; and  some 
one  wiser  than  I,  and  possessed  of  more  author- 
ity, ordered  a retreat. 

About  this  time  our  other  two  advanced  bri- 
gades were  pushed  back,  partially  by  the  fire 
which  came  up  the  pike,  but  chiefly  by  that  of 
Gordon,  whose  division  was  now  deployed  on 
the  crest,  stretching  far  behind  us  and  even 
holding  a wood  in  rear  of  the  private  grounds 
where  both  Sheridan  and  Emory  had  pitched 
their  head-quarters.  Our  tents  had  been  struck, 
loaded,  and  driven  away  under  a shower  of  bul- 
lets. The  ambulance,  ammunition,  and  provi- 
sion trains  were  in  full  retreat  along  a miserable 
country  road,  which  crossed  Cedar  Creek  by  a 
single  narrow  ford  and  led  in  a circuitous  direc- 
tion toward  Winchester.  To  carry  off  this  im- 
mense mass  of  clumsy  vehicles  with  a loss  of 
only  four  or  five  was  a wonderful  feat  under  the 
circumstances,  and  greatly  to  the  credit  of  our 
quarter-masters  and  commissaries.  Several  of 
the  drivers  and  animals  were  brought  down  by 
Gordon’s  musketry.  The  ammunition  wagons 
had  scarcely  begun  to  file  out  of  park  when  a 
bold  rebel  trooper  dashed  up  and  said,  “Here, 
move  that  train  out  this  way.”  One  of  the  in- 
fantry guard,  a recruit  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy-sixth  New  York,  answered,  “ What  the 
hell  have  you  got  to  do  with  this  train  ?”  and 
knocked  the  fellow  over  with  a bullet. 

As  is  usual  in  battles  the  comic  was  mingled 
with  the  tragic.  Patrick,  one  of  our  negro 
waiters,  made  a gallant  attempt  to  lead  off  the 
cow  of  our  mess,  but  the  creature  was  Blow,  and 
the  pair  were  overtaken  by  half  a dozen  bullets 
and  a shout  of,  “Come  here,  you  black  son  of  a 
gun  I”  Patrick  dropped  the  leading  rope  and 
showed  his  heels,  leaving  the  cow  on  the  field 
with  a ball  in  her  comely  round  abdomen.  At 
the  little  stone-house  near  our  head-quarters  a 
reporter  of  the  New  York  Herald  was  yelling  for 
his  blanket-roll,  and  getting  it  through  the  half- 
opened  door-way,  which  was  immediately  closed 
in  his  face  to  keep  out  the  bullets.  The  poor 
woman  and  children  who  occupied  this  house 
remained  shat  up  in  it  all  day,  cowering  below 


the  level  of  the  windows  for  safety.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  northward  from  this 
point  was  both  curious  and  doleful.  All  who 
did  not  fight,  and  many  whose  business  it  was  to 
fight,  together  with  many  whose  bloody  clothing 
showed  that  their  fighting  for  that  day  was  over, 
were  moving  to  the  rear  confusedly,  and  yet  with 
extraordinary  deliberation.  Over  a space  of  a 
mile  square  the  fields  were  dotted  with  wagons, 
ambulances,  pack-mules,  army  followers,  and 
soldiers,  the  latter  chiefly  from  Crook’s  com- 
mand, none  of  them  running,  but  all  unques- 
tionably taking  the  directest  safe  route  to  Win- 
chester. 

About  the  time  that  our  people  on  the  pike 
gave  way  General  Emory’s  white  horse,  a con- 
spicuous mark  on  account  of  his  color,  was  killed 
by  a rifle  bullet ; but  he  remounted  immediately, 
and  rode  to  the  right  of  the  position  to  see  what 
could  be  done  with  the  brigades  which  still  oc- 
cupied the  trenches  and  had  not  been  brought 
into  action.  A few  moments  afterward,  all  show 
of  resistance  on  this  line  having  ceased,  I fol- 
lowed in  search  of  him.  Looking  rearward  I 
saw  a brigade,  I do  not  know  what  brigade,  or 
it  might  have  been  only  a large  regiment,  re- 
treat at  double-quick  until  it  fell  into  confusion, 
when  I saw  the  officers  spring  out  with  drawn 
swords,  struggle  with  the  panic  and  overcome 
it,  after  which  the  retreat  continued,  but  at  the 
ordinary  marching  step  and  in  good  order.  An- 
other brigade,  equally  unknown  to  me,  I saw 
come  toward  the  pike,  also  &£  a double-^uick,  go 
into  line,  and  make  a momentary  attempt  to 
face  the  long,  victorious  front  of  Gordon.  I did 
not  see  the  noble  death  of  Lieutenant  Morton,  of 
the  First  Maine  Battery,  although  it  must  have 
happened  at  about  this  period  of  the  battle. 
Ordered  by  Major  Bradbury  to  check  the  rebels 
with  grape,  as  they  had  been  checked  by  the 
same  battery  during  a dangerous  crisis  of  the 
fight  at  Winchester,  he  galloped  to  the  pike  with 
two  pieces,  unlimbered  and  opened  fire,  without 
the  support  of  infantry  and  within  two  hundred 
paces  of  the  rebel  line,  losing  his  horses,  his 
guns,  half  his  men,  and  bis  life  In  the  heroic, 
hopeless  effort.  W7ith  these  temporary  excep- 
tions every  tiling  that  lived  was  drifting  steadily 
toward  the  right  of  our  position,  swept  thither 
by  the  &teady  tide  of  hostile  musketry,  through 
which  the  boom  of  Early’s  artillery  began  to 
thunder.  The  last  belated  stragglers  were  harry- 
ing from  our  camps  and  parades,  leaving  behind 
them  only  the  helpless  wounded  and  the  dead 
who  needed  no  succor.  The  hard-trodden  earth 
was  flecked  with  little  whiffs  of  dust  raised  by 
bullets,  and  their  sharp,  angry  whit-whit  sang 
perpetually  through  an  atmosphere  acrid  with 
the  smoke  of  gunpowder.  Here  and  there  were 
splashes  of  blood,  and  trailing  zigzags  of  blood, 
and  great  clotting  pools  of  blood,  and  stiffening 
bodies  of  men  and  horses.  I never  on  any 
other  battle-field  saw  so  much  blood  as  on  this 
of  Middletown.  The  firm  limestone  soil  would 
not  receive  it,  and  there  was  no  pitying  summer 
grass  to  hide  it. 
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When  I rejoined  General  Emory  he  had  just 
made  his  last  possible  disposition  for  farther  re- 
sistance on  his  original  ground ; he  had  formed 
Birge’s  Brigade  on  the  reverse  side  of  its  own 
breast-works,  while  M'Millan  had  posted  Davis’s 
Brigade  in  a similar  manner.  This  shallow  ditch 
on  the  outside  of  a redoubt  was  the  final  hold 
that  the  Nineteenth  Corps  had  on  its  position. 
It  was  in  the  case  of  a man  who  has  been  push- 
ed out  of  a window,  and  who  desperately  clings 
to  the  sill  with  the  end  ; of  his  fingers.  Be- 
hind the  troops  was  a steep  and  rocky  hill-side, 
gnarled  with  stunted  trees,  affording  no  chance 
of  rallying,  and  a miserable  chance  of  orderly 
retreat.  To  me  the  condition  of  things  seemed 
utterly  forlorn  and  hopeless.  But  the  General 
was  bent  upon  fighting  his  ship,  so  to  Bpeak,  till 
even  her  quarter-deck  was  under  water. 

“ What  has  Bradbury  stopped  firing  for  ?”  he 
asked.  “ Captain,  ride  over  to  that  hill,  and 
tell  the  Chief  of  Artillery  to  reopen  with  those 
pieces.” 

Descending  a rough  gully,  and  mounting  a 
stony  height,  I ibund  Bradbury  sitting  on  his 
horse  behind  Taft’s  Battery,  and  gave  him  the 
message. 

“Our  infantry  is  in  the  way,”  he  said. 
“Moreover,  we  ought  to  move.  The  black- 
guards  are  between  us  and  Winchester  already, 
and  we  shall  lose  these  guns  if  we  stop  any 
longer.” 

A broad  view  of  the  field  was  to  be  had  from 
this  elevated  point ; and  I could  clearly  see  that 
the  battle  on  our  present  line  was  lost  beyond 
redemption;  was  indeed  already  roaring  and 
smoking  half  a mile  to  the  rear  of  us.  The 
Sixth  Corps  was  pushing  toward  the  wood  be- 
hind the  late  site  of  our  head-quarters,  and  en- 
deavoring to  regain  possession  of  the  pike,  but 
with  doubtful  prospects  of  success.  Gordon,  ex- 
tending constantly  by  the  right,  and  supported 
now  by  the  full  force  of  Ramseur  and  Pegram, 
seemed  to  be  outflanking  them  as  he  had  previ- 
ously outflanked  us.  Except  the  two  brigades  of 
Birgc  and  Davis,  all  our  Nineteenth  Corps,  un- 
able to  rally  on  an  uncovered  slope,  was  retreat- 
ing across  the  front  and  toward  the  right  of  the 
Sixth  Corps’  position.  I had  scarcely  taken  in 
this  fact  when  Taft  was  ordered  to  withdraw  in 
the  same  direction.  The  only  road  left  him  was 
the  natural  face  of  the  steep  and  rocky  hill. 
The  attempt  was  coolly  and  carefully  made: 
no  New  Hampshire  stage-driver  could  be  more 
deliberately  sagacious  over  a nasty  piece  of  road 
than  were  these  artillerymen ; but  three  of  the 
four  brass  Napoleons  were  left  bottom  up  in  the 
ragged  gullies. 

And  now  the  straggle  to  retain  possession  of 
our  camp  was  over.  Birge’s  and  Davis’s  bri- 
gades filed  in  good  order  down  a stony  slope 
overgrown  with  thickets,  forded  Cedar  Creek, 
and  mounted  the  irregular  height  on  the  right 
of  the  Sixth  Corps.  Here  they  formed  line  of 
battle  along  a low  crest  over  which  Kershaw’s 
bullets  were  singing.  Other  troops  were  there ; 
but  what  they  were  I can  not  say — I was  too 


busy  to  ask.  One  line  had  four  regimental 
colors  in  it,  and  must  have  been  a brigade,  but 
could  not  have  contained  more  than  two  hun- 
dred men.  In  front  of  us,  firing  from  the  un- 
dulating plateau  which  wc  had  just  quitted,  we 
could  sec  the  rebel  infatitry.  For  a few  minutes 
the  battle  was  sharp  here;  and  then  it  slowly 
swept  rearward  again.  It  was  Early’s  con* 
tinually  extending  right  which  turned  us  out 
of  this,  as  it  had  turned  us  out  of  every  other 
line  that  we  had  attempted  to  hold.  The  Sixth 
Corps  could  no  more  outfront  it  or  resist  it  than 
we.  All  our  fighting  that  morning  was  frag- 
mentary, and  consequently  feeble  in  effect,  how- 
ever gallant  in  purpose  and  bloody  in  character. 
We  never  could  get  men  enough  into  action  at 
once ; the  enemy  forever  overlapped  our  front 
and  doubled  back  our  left.  As  a group  of 
camp-followers  passed  me  I heard  one  of  them 
say  loudly  and  cheerfully,  “The  bloody  Sixth 
is  going  in.  They'll  stop  these  blasted  ensses. 
They  say  that,  by  Jesns,  they'll  hold  ’em !” 

But  the  “bloody  Sixth”  was  forced  to  go, 
like  the  Army  of  Western  Virginia  and  the 
Nineteenth  Corps  before  it,  only  perhaps  with 
rather  more  deliberation  and  unity,  just  in  pro- 
portion os  it  had  more  time  to  prepare  for  the 
straggle,  and  to  learn  the  course  of  the  hostile 
advance.  I was  beside  Birgc  and  close  in  rear 
of  his  brigade,  when  I saw  him  look  anxiously 
toward  the  pike  and  then  order  a retreat.  The 
Sixth  Corps  was  retiring,  and  we  were  in  dan- 
ger of  being  enfiladed.  A thousand  yards  fur- 
ther to  the  rear,  on  another  crest,  the  line  again 
halted,  fronted,  and  opened  fire,  while  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  bring  up  and  reorganize 
the  mass  of  stragglers  who  were  sauntering  across 
the  fields  toward  Winchester.  Chase’s  Battery 
and  what  remained  of  Taft’s  went  into  position ; 
and  for  perhaps  half  an  hour  the  battle  raged 
with  fury,  our  men  standing  up  to  their  work 
with  the  persevering  courage  of  veterans ; and 
then,  once  more,  we  went  slowly  to  the  rearj  the 
movement  commencing  inevitably  on  the  left, 
where  the  Sixth  Corps  wa*  anew  outflanked  by 
that  indefatigable  Gordon.  Fifteen  hundred 
yards  further  back  we  again  turned  at  bay. 
The  men  hastily  gathered  rails  and  threw  np 
rude  field-works  under  a long-range  fire  of  the 
enemy’s  artillery.  A regiment  of  cavalry  com- 
manded by  a jolly,  red -faced  colonel,  whose 
name  I did  not  learn,  deployed  in  line  with 
drawn  sabres,  and  turned  back  some  hundreds 
of  stragglers,  who  were  immediately  clapped  into 
whatsoever  regiment  came  handiest.  The  Nine- 
teenth and  Sixth  Corps  were  united.  We  had 
succeeded  at  last  in  dragging  our  left  flank  out 
of  the  grasp  of  Gordon.  We  were  in  fair  con- 
dition to  fight  a defensive  battle.  Whether  the 
rebels  perceived  this,  or  whether  they  were  simp- 
ly wearied  and  disorganized  with  pursuing,  I can 
not  say ; bat  their  advance  was  now  slow  and 
cautious.  There  was  no  musketry ; only  a lit- 
tle long-range  artillery.  I supposed  that  we 
should  make  a final  stand  in  this  position.  But 
we  had  been  driven  clean  off  the  pike ; and,  as 
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it  was  necessary  to  recover  it  before  we  could 
consider  our  communications  secure,  General 
Wright  again  ordered  the  whole  army  to  retreat. 
No  longer  disturbed  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
the  line  filed  into  columns  of  march  by  regi- 
ments, and  moved  deliberately  in  the  direction  of 
Winchester,  inclining  diagonally  toward  the  pike. 

Allow  me  here  a digression  on  fugitives.  The 
non-combatant  public  must  not  be  permitted  to 
believe  that  defeated  and  retreating  soldiers 
run  at  full  speed  for  any  considerable  distance. 
When  a regiment  breaks  it  usually  goes  at  first 
like  one  man,  with  a movement  as  simultaneous 
as  if  it  were  in  obedience  to  an  order,  and  for 
one  or  two  hundred  yards  it  keeps  on  a run, 
which  of  course  shatters  the  organization  in  pro- 
portion to  the  speed  of  the  fugitives  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  country.  But  presently,  one  after 
another,  even  while  the  bullets  are  whizzing 
about  them,  the  men  drop  into  a walk.  Once 
out  of  the  immediate  presence  of  the  foe,  they 
seem  to  be  satisfied.  They  walk  quietly  toward 
the  rear,  not  crazed  with  terror,  but  intelligent- 
ly choosing  the  best  cover,  slipping  through  hol- 
lows and  woods,  stopping  to  rest  in  little  knots 
behind  buildings,  and  taking  care  of  themselves 
with  an  admirable  though  provoking  intelli- 
gence. But  although  they  are  so  cool,  you 
need  not  suppose  that  you  will  find  it  an  easy 
task  to  rally  them.  Try  it ; they  will  stare  at 
you  and  walk  on;  they  seem  to  say  by  their 
looks,  “We  have  already  done  our  best,  and 
done  it  uselessly ; we  have  stood  up  with  a bet- 
ter chance  than  you  can  show  us,  and  been 
whipped ; now  let  somebody  else  face  the  mu- 
sic.” Draw  your  sword  on  them,  and  they  will 
halt*;  but  turn  away,  and  they  are  again  sidling 
rearward.  The  greatest  trouble  with  them  seems 
to  be  that  they  have  got  out  of  their  places  in 
the  military  machine.  If  one  of  them  sees  his 
own  company  he  will  generally  rejoin  it;  he 
will  even  join  another  company  of  the  same  reg- 
iment, but  not  another  regiment.  An  officer 
who  loses  his  command  appears  similarly  be- 
wildered. He  rarely  attempts  to  rally  any  but 
his  own  men,  and  wanders  about  in  search  of 
them,  letting  the  battle  go.  But  if  you  are  a 
superior  officer,  or  even  a staff  officer,  you  can 
seize  upon  this  lost  being  and  put  him  in  com- 
mand of  a squad  of  rallied  men,  and  he  will 
lead  them  gallantly  back  into  the  battle,  his 
morale  restored  by  the  authority  which  he  feels 
has  been  delegated  to  him,  and  the  responsibil- 
ity which  has  been  thrust  upon  him. 

This  is  about  the  kind  of  talk  that  I heard 
used  in  rallying  fugitives : 4 4 Halt,  men ! Where 

the arc  you  going  to  ? You  will  be  no  safer 

at  the  rear  than  here.  You  can’t  retreat  forev- 
er. This  is  the  best  cover  you  will  find ; and 
you  must  fight  it  out  somewhere.  Halt,  and 
lie  down  and  form  a line.  Don’t  be  discour- 
aged, boys.  It’s  all  right.  I tell  you,  boys, 
it’s  all  right.  We  were  surprised  this  morning ; 
it  wasn’t  a fair  fight.  But  we  are  wide  awake 
now ; we  are  all  in  shape  now.  Wc  are  ready 
to  turn  the  joke  on  them.” 


4 4 Bully  for  you!”  replies  one  soldier.  An- 
other smiles  incredulously,  and  says, 44  All  right? 

It  doesn’t  look  much  like  it.”  But  both  fall  into 
line,  lie  down  behind  the  rough  field-work  which 
is  being  built,  and  recap  their  pieces. 

| Let  us  return  to  the  retreating  army.  Its 
columns  were  three  miles  from  the  point  where 
the  fight  had  commenced,  and  the  van  of  its 
multitudinous  stragglers  was  already  entering 
Winchester.  I wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  at  this  period  of  the  day  we  had  suf- 
fered a clear  defeat ; that  wc  were  in  the  condi- 
tion under  which  most  generals  are  satisfied  to 
withdraw  their  troops  from  the  scene  of  contest 
in  decent  order.  We  had  completely  lost  one 
battle;  we  had  lost  camps,  lines  of  earth-works, 
twenty-four  guns,  and  twelve  hundred  prison- 
ers ; wc  had  not  been  routed,  but  we  had  been 
I undeniably  and  badly  beaten.  The  battle  of 
the  morning  and  the  battle  of  the  afternoon 
were  two  different  combats ; in  the  first  we  were 
flanked  and  driven,  in  the  second  we  flanked 
and  pursued. 

At  this  time,  at  the  close  of  .this  unfortunate 
struggle  of  five  hours,  we  were  joined  by  Sheri- 
dan, who  had  passed  the  night  in  Winchester  on 
his  way  back  from  Washington,  and  who  must 
have  heard  of  Early’s  attack  about  the  time  that 
its  success  became  decisive.  It  was  near  ten 
o’clock  when  he  came  up  the  pike  at  a three- 
minute  trot,  swinging  his  cap  and  shouting  to 
the  stragglers,  “Pace  the  other  way,  boys.  We 
are  going  back  to  our  camps.  We  are  going  to 
lick  them  out  of  their  boots.” 

The  wounded  by  the  roadside  raised  their 
hoarse  voices  to  shout ; the  great  army  of  fugi- 
tives turned  about  at  sight  of  him,  and  followed 
him  back  to  the  front;  they  followed  him  back 
to  the  slaughter  as  hounds  follow  their  master. 

The  moment  he  reached  the  army  he  ordered  it 
to  face  about,  form  line,  and  advance  to  the  po- 
sition which  it  had  last  quitted.  Then  for  two 
hours  he  rode  along  the  front,  studying  the 
ground  and  encouraging  the  men.  “Boys,  if 
I had  been  here  this  never  should  have  hap- 
pened,” he  said  in  his  animated,  earnest  way. 

“I  tell  you  it  never  should  have  happened. 

And  now  we  are  going  back  to  our  camps.  We 
are  going  to  get  a twist  on  them.  We  are  going 
to  lick  them  out  of  their  boots.” 

The  Sixth  Corps  held  the  pike  and  its  vicin- 
ity. On  its  right  the  Nineteenth  Corps  was 
formed  in  double  line,  under  cover  of  a dense 
wood,  the  first  division  on  the  right,  the  second 
on  the  left.  The  rearmost  line  threw  up  a rude 
breast-work  of  stones,  rails,  and  trees,  covered 
by  the  advanced  line  standing  to  arms,  and  by 
a strong  force  of  skirmishers  stationed  two  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  front  but  still  within  the  for- 
est. For  two  hours  all  was  silence,  preparation, 
reorganization,  and  suspense.  Then  came  a 
message  from  Sheridan  to  Emory  that  the  ene- 
my in  column  were  advancing  against  the  Nine- 
teenth Corps ; and  shortly  afterward  the  column 
appeared  among  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the 
autumnal  woods,  making  for  the  centre  of  our 
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second  division.  There  was  an  awful  rattle  of 
musketry,  which  the  forest  re-echoed  into  a deep 
roar,  and  when  the  firing  stopped  and  the  smoke 
cleared  away  no  enemy  was  visible.  Emory  im- 
mediately sent  word  to  Sheridan  that  the  attack 
had  been  repulsed. 

“That’s  good,  that’s  good!”  Sheridan  an- 
swered, gayly.  * 4 Thank  God  for  that ! Now 
then,  tell  General  Emory  if  they  attack  him 
again  to  go  after  them,  and  to  follow  them  up, 
and  to  sock  it  to  them,  and  to  give  them  the  dev- 
il. We’ll  get  the  tightest  twist  on  them  yet  that 
ever  you  saw.  We’ll  have  all  those  camps  and 
cannon  back  again.”  All  this  with  the  nervous 
animation  characteristic  of  the  man,  the  eager 
and  confident  smile,  and  the  energetic  gesture 
of  the  right  hand  down  into  the  palmof  the  left 
at  every  repetition  of  the  idea  of  attack. 

At  half  past  three  came  more  explicit  orders. 
“ The  entire  line  will  advance.  The  Nineteenth 
Corps  will  move  in  connection  with  the  Sixth 
Corps.  The  right  of  the  Nineteenth  will  swing 
toward  the  left  so  as  to  drive  the  enemy  upon 
the  pike.” 

One  of  our  staff  officers  exclaimed,  “ By  Jove, 
if  we  beat  them  now  it  will  be  magnificent !” 

“ And  we  are  very  likely  to  do  it,”  said  Gen- 
eral Emory.  “ They  will  be  so  far  from  expect- 
ing us.” 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  enemy’s  left 
was  now  his  strong  point,  being  supported  by 
successive  wooded  crests ; while  his  right  ran 
out  to  the  pike  across  undulating  open  fields 
which  presented  no  natural  line  of  resistance. 
Sheridan’s  plan  was  to  push  them  off  the  crests 
by  a turning  movement  of  our  right,  and  then, 
when  they  were  doubled  up  on  the  pike,  sling 
his  cavalry  at  them  across  the  Middletown  mead- 
ows. With  a solemn  tranquillity  of  demeanor 
our  infantry  rose  from  the  position  where  it  had 
been  lying,  and  advanced  through  the  forest  into 
the  open  ground  beyond.  There  was  a silence 
of  suspense ; then  came  a screaming,  cracking, 
humming  rush  of  shell ; then  a prolonged  roar 
of  musketry,  mingled  witli  the  long-drawn  yell 
of  our  charge;  then  the  artillery  ceased,  the 
musketry  died  into  spattering  bursts,  and  over 
all  the  yell  rose  triumphant.  Every  thing  on 
the  first  line,  the  stone-walls,  the  advanced  crest, 
the  tangled  wood,  the  half-finished  breast-works 
had  been  carried.  The  first  body  of  rebel  troops 
to  break  and  fiy  was  Gordon’s  Division,  the 
same  which  had  so  perseveringly  flanked  us  in 
the  morning,  and  which  was  now  flanked  by  our 
own  first  division  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps. 

After  this  there  was  a lull  in  the  assault, 
though  not  in  the  battle.  The  rebel  artillery 
reopened  spitefully  from  a new  position,  and 
our  musketry  responded  from  the  crest  and  wood 
which  we  had  gained.  Sheridan  dashed  along 
the  front,  reorganizing  the  line  for  a second 
charge,  cheering  the  men  with  his  confident 
smile  and  emphatic  assurances  of  success,  and 
giving  his  orders  in  person  to  brigade,  division, 
and  corps  commanders.  He  took  special  pains 
with  the  direction  of  our  First  Division,  wheeling 
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it  in  such  a manner  as  to  face  square  toward  the 
pike,  and  form  nearly  a right  angle  to  the  en- 
emy’s front.  Now  came  a second  charge  upon 
a second  line  of  stone-walls,  crests,  and  thickets, 
executed  with  as  much  enthusiasm  and  rapidity 
as  if  the  array  had  just  come  into  action.  Re- 
member that  our  gallant  fellows  had  eaten  no- 
thing since  the  previous  evening ; that  they  had 
lost  their  canteens,  and  were  tormented  with 
thirst ; that  they  had  been  fighting  and  manoeu- 
vring, frequently  at  double-quick,  for  nearly 
twelve  hours ; and  that  they  were  sadly  dimin- 
ished in  numbers  by  the  slaughter  and  confusion 
of  the  morning.  Remember,  too,  that  this  lost 
battle  was  retrieved  without  a reinforcement. 
Only  veterans,  and  only  veterans  of  the  best 
quality,  disciplined,  intelligent,  and  brave,  could 
put  forth  such  a supreme  effort  at  the  close  of  a 
long,  bloody,  and  disastrous  conflict.  As  one 
of  Sheridan’s  staff  officers  followed  up  our  First 
Division,  and  watched  the  yelling,  running,  pant- 
ing soldiers,  not  firing  a shot,  but  simply  dash- 
ing along  with  parched,  open  mouths,  he  said, 
“Those  men  are  doing  all  that  flesh  and  blood 
can.” 

“Your  fellows  on  the  right  went  in  mighty 
pretty  this  afternoon,”  I heard  Custer  say  that 
evening  to  Emory.  “I  had  to  sing  out  to  my 
men,  ‘Are  you  going  to  let  the  infantiy  beat 
you?’” 

Every  body  now  knows  by  reputation  this 
brilliant  officer,  and  can  understand  that  we 
have  a right  to  be  proud  of  his  praise. 

The  battle  was  over.  Cavalry  on  the  flanks 
and  infantry  in  the  centre,  wo  carried  the  sec- 
ond line  with  the  same  rush  and  with  even  great- 
er ease  than  the  first.  Again  Early’s  army  was 
“ whirling  up  the  Valley,"  in  more  hopeless  con- 
fusion this  time  than  after  Winchester  or  Stras- 
burg,  no  exertions  of  the  rebel  officers  being  suf- 
ficient to  establish  another  line  of  resistance,  or 
to  check,  even  momentarily,  the  flow  and  spread 
of  the  panic.  Colonel  Love  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sixteenth  New  York  dashed  his  horse 
into  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Second  South  Car- 
olina and  captured  its  battle-flag,  escaping  un- 
hurt from  the  bullets  of  the  color-guard.  But 
the  fighting  soon  swept  far  ahead  of  the  tired  in- 
fantry, which  followed  in  perfect  peace  over  the 
ground  that  during  the  morning  it  had  stained 
with  the  blood  of  its  retreat.  Dead  and  wound- 
ed  men,  dead  and  wounded  horses,  dismounted 
guns,  broken-down  caissons,  muskets  with  their 
stocks  shivered  and  their  barrels  bent  double  by 
shot,  splinters  of  shell,  battered  bullets,  and 
blood  over  all,  like  a delirium  of  Lady  Macbeth 
or  the  Chourineur,  bore  testimony  to  the  des- 
perate nature  of  the  long,  wide-spread  conflict. 
The  number  of  slaughtered  horses  was  truly  ex- 
traordinary, showing  how  largely  the  cavalry 
had  been  used,  and  how  obstinately  the  artil- 
lery had  been  fought.  I noticed  that  almost 
every  dead  soldier  was  covered  by  an  over-coat 
or  blanket,  placed  over  him  by  some  friend  or 
perhaps  brother.  Of  the  wounded  a few  lay 
quiet  and  silent;  here  and  there  one  uttered 
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wild,  quavering  cries  expressive  of  intense  ag- 
ony or  despair ; others,  and  these  the  majority, 
groaned  from  time  to  time  gently  and  with  a 
pitiful,  patient  courage.  One  man,  whose  light- 
blue  trowsers  were  clotted  with  that  dull  crim- 
son so  sickeningly  common,  and  whose  breath 
was  short  and  voice  hoarse,  called  feebly  as  we 
passed,  44  Hurrah  for  General  Emory!” 

“Are  you  badly  hurt,  my  lad?”  asked  Em- 
ory, stopping  his  horse. 

“My  leg  is  broken  by  a rifle-ball,  General. 
I suppose  I shall  lose  it.  But  I still  feel — as  if 
I >could  say — Hurrah  for  General  Emory.  I 
fought  under  you — at  Sabine  Cross  Roads — 
and  Pleasant  Hill.” 

The  General  dismounted  to  give  the  sufferer 
a glass  of  whisky,  and  left  a guard  to  see  that 
he  was  put  into  an  ambulance. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  our  corps  reached 
its  camps.  No  new  arrangement  of  the  line 
was  attempted ; in  the  twilight  of  evening  the 
regiments  filed  into  the  same  positions  that  they 
had  quitted  in  the  twilight  of  dawn ; and  the 
tired  soldiers  lay  down  to  rest  among  dead  com- 
rades and  dead  enemies.  They  had  lost  every 
thing  but  what  they  bore  on  their  backs  or  in 
their  hands;  their  shelter-tents,  knapsacks,  can- 
teens, and  haversacks  had  been  plundered  by  the 
rebels ; and  they  slept  that  night,  as  they  had 
fought  that  day,  without  food. 

But  there  was  no  rest  for  the  enemy  or  for 
our  cavalry.  All  the  way  from  our  camps  to 
Strasburg,  a distance  of  four  miles,  the  pike  was 
strewn  with  the  debris  of  a beaten  army ; and 
the  scene  in  Strasburg  itself  was  such  a flood  of 
confused  flight  and  chase,  such  a chaos  of  wreck 
and  bedlam  of  panic,  as  no  other  defeat  of  the 
war  can  parallel.  Guns,  caissons,  ammunition 
wagons,  baggage  wagons,  and  ambulances  by 
the  hundred,  with  dead  or  entangled  and  strug- 
gling horses,  were  jammed  in  the  streets  of  the 
little  town,  impeding  alike  fugitives  and  pur- 
suers. Our  troopers  dodged  through  the  press 
ns  the}*  best  could,  pistoling,  sabring,  and  taking 
prisoners.  A private  of  the  Fifth  New  York 
Cavalry,  riding  up  to  a wagon,  ordered  the  five 
rebels  who  were  in  it  to  surrender;  and  when 
they  only  lashed  their  horses  into  a wilder  gal- 
lop he  shot  tw  o with  his  revolver  and  brought 
in  the  three  others.  The  usually  gallant  and 
clastic  Southern  infantry  was  so  stupefied  by 
fatigue  and  cowed  by  defeat  that  it  seemed  like 
a flock  of  animals,  actually  taking  no  notice  of 
mounted  men  and  officers  from  our  army  who 
wandered  into  the  wide  confusion  of  its  retreat. 
Lieutenant  Gray,  Company  D,  First  Rhode  Isl- 
and Artillery,  galloped  up  to  a retreating  battery 
and  ordered  it  to  face  about.  “I  was  told  to 
go  to  the  rear  as  rapidly  as  possible,”  remon- 
strated the  sergeant  in  command.  41  You  don’t 
seem  to  know  wrho  I am,”  answered  Gray.  44 1 
am  one  of  those  d — d Yanks.  Countermarch  im- 
mediately !”  The  battery  was  countermarched, 
and  Gray  was  leading  it  off  alone,  when  a 
squadron  of  our  cavalry  came  up  and  made  the 
capture  a certainty. 


The  victory  was  pushed,  as  Sheridan  has  . 
pushed  all  his  victories,  to  the  utmost  possible 
limit  of  success,  the  cavalry  halting  that  night 
at  Fisher’s  Hill,  bnt  starting  again  at  dawn  and 
continuing  the  chase  to  Woodstock,  sixteen  miles 
from  Middletown. 

It  was  a gay  evening  at  our  head-quarters,  al- 
though we  were  worn-out  with  fatigue,  and  as 
chilled,  starved,  and  shelterless  as  the  soldiers, 
our  tents,  baggage,  rations,  and  cooks  having 
all  gone  to  Winchester.  Notwithstanding  these 
discomforts^  notwithstanding  the  thought  of  slain 
and  wounded  comrades,  it  w'as  delightful  to  talk 
the  whole  day  over,  even  of  our  defeat  of  the 
morning,  because  we  could  say,  “ All’s  w ell  that 
ends  well.”  It  was  laughable  to  think  of  the 
fugitives  who  had  fled  beyond  the  hearing  of  our 
victory,  and  who  were  now  on  their  way  to  Mar- 
tinsburg,  spreading  the  news  that  Sheridan’s 
army  had  been  totally  defeated,  and  that  they 
(of  course)  were  the  only  survivors.  Then  ev- 
ery half  hour  or  so  somebody  galloped  in  from 
the  advance  with  such  a talc  of  continuing  suc- 
cess that  we  could  hardly  grant  our  credence  to 
it  before  a fresh  messenger  arrived,  not  so  much 
to  confirm  the  story  as  to  exaggerate  it. 

It  was  “Hurrah!  twenty  cannon  taken  at 
Strasburg.  That  makes  twenty-six  so  far.” 

44  Glorious ! — Don’t  believe  it.-*-Isn’t  it  splen- 
did?— Impossible! — All  our  own  back  again,” 
answered  the  contradictory  chorus. 

Then  came  another  plunge  of  hoofs  rein- 
ing up  with  another  “Hurrah!  forty-six  guns! 
More  wagons  and  ambulances  than  you  can 
count !” 

In  truth  the  amonnt  of  material  captured  in 
this  victory  was  extraordinary.  Two  days  after 
the  battlb  I saw  near  Sheridan’s  head-quarters 
a row  of  forty-nine  pieces  of  artillery,  of  which 
twenty-four  had  been  lost  by  us  and  retaken, 
while  the  others  were  Early’s  own.  In  addition 
the  rebels  lost  fifty  wagons,  sixty-five  ambu- 
lances (some  of  them  marked  48  Stonewall  Bri- 
gade”), sixteen  hundred  small-arms,  several  bat- 
| tie-flags,  fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  and  probably 
two  thousand  killed  and  wounded.  Our  own 
losses  were:  Crook’s  command,  one  hundred 
killed  and  wounded,  and  seven  hundred  pris- 
oners; the  Nineteenth  Corps,  sixteen  hundred 
killed  and  wounded,  and  one  hundred  prisoners ; 
the  Sixth  Corps,  thirteen  hundred  killed  and 
wounded ; total,  three  thousand  eight  hundred. 

Of  all  retrieved  battles,  in  all  history  that  I 
can  remember,  this  one,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
most  remarkable.  It  is  more  wonderful  than 
Shiloh  or  Marengo  in  this  respect,  that  the 
abandoned  arena  was  regained  by  the  very  men 
who  had  lost  it,  without  other  aid  than  their 
own  unwearied  courage  guided  by  a master  spir- 
it. There  was  here  no  Buell  with  twenty  thou- 
sand fresh  soldiers ; no  Dcsaix  with  six  thousand 
veteran  grenadiers.  The  only  reinforcement 
which  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah  received  or 
needed  to  recover  its  lost  field  of  battle,  camps, 
retrenchments,  and  cannon  was  one  man — Sher- 
idan. 
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“WANTED— AN  EDUCATION.” 

WHEN  I was  a child  I wrote  (as  a child)  a 
“composition.”  Its  subject  was  “Ed- 
ucation,” as  stated  in  large  letters  at  the  head  of 
the  sheet,  and  it  went  on  in  the  following  orig- 
inal manner : 

“Education  is  a very  good  thing.  We  ought  all  to  try 
to  get  an  education.  We  ought  to  study  all  we  can  and 
get  our  lessons  perfectly,  that  we  may  get  an  education, 
and  that  oi\r  teacher  may  be  pleased  with  us.  Nobody 
is  much  respected  who  has  not  on  education.  That  is 
what  our  parents  send  us  to  school  for,  to  learn  our  books, 
and  not  to  spend  our  time  In  talk  and  play,  as  idle  chil- 
dren do,”  etc.,  etc. 

I wrote  it  very  carefully,  and  copied  it  neatly. 
The  teacher  said,  “Very  well,  indeed  I”  So 
did  my  parents,  and  exhorted  me  to  live  up  to 
my  precepts.  I did  my  best  at  it,  and  nearly 
killed  myself.  Inasmuch  as  it  did  not  abso- 
lutely finish  my  career,  it  modified  my  views 
essentially. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  any  body  what  was  ex- 
pected of  an  unfortunate  woman-child  ? I dare 
say  not,  in  detail. 

At  about  eighteen  she  is  expected  to  leave 
school  an  educated,  “finished”  ydung  lady, 
ready  for  society  and  its  criticisms;  ready  for 
the  home  circle  and  its  duties.  She  is  expected 
x by  some  to  flutter  forth  an  accomplished  belle — 
for  did  she  not  graduate  from  Madame  Fandan- 
go’s celebrated  seminary  last  summer  ? 

“She  must  he  an  excellent  scholar,”  says 
papa,  looking  over  Madame  Fandango’s  pro- 
spectus : “Mathematics, histoiy, literature, mu- 
sic, French,  German,  Italian,  drawing,  painting, 
embroidery.  What  a number  of  things ! She 
will  be  a charming  companion  for  us  at  home !” 
and  Paterfamilias  folds  away  Madame  Fan- 
dango’s crow-quilled  receipt — “for  Tuition  of 
Angelina” — with  a complacent  smile. 

“ She  ought  to  sew  nicely  by  this  time!”  re- 
marks Aunt  Faithful ; “ when  I was  her  age  I 
had  worked  a splendid  sampler.” 

“ When  I was  her  age,”  sighs  Grandma,  “ I 
was  the  best  cook  and  honsekeeper  in  the  coun- 
ty.” 

“And  when  I was  her  age,”  caps  on  the 
Mother,  with  a look  of  triumph  at  Aunt  Faith- 
ful which  age  could  not  wither  nor  custom  stale, 
“/  was  engaged  to  be  married /”  * 

It  would  take  a great  deal  to  satisfy  such  crit- 
ics, and  one  could  hardly  expect  it.  But  she 
did  her  best.  Angelina  worked  like  Hercules 
over  her  appointed  tasks.  In  an  evil  hour  she 
was  discovered  by  her  teacher  to  be  a bright  and 
ambitious  scholar,  and  whip  and  spur  have  been 
applied  (metaphorically)  ever  since.  Since  she 
was  eight  or  nine  years  old  she  has  trudged 
daily  back  and  forth,  to  and  from  school,  with 
a load  of  books,  port-folio,  and  slates,  big  enough 
to  discourage  an  aspirant  for  college  honors. 
She  had  only  time  for  an  hour  or  two  of  play  in 
the  course  of  the  entire  day;  and  this,  by  teach- 
ers and  parents,  was  deemed  amply  sufficient, 
and  more  time  could  not  be  spared  if  she  was  to 
keep  up  with  her  classes. 
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“ Our  school  has  but  one  session,”  says  mam- 
ma, “ and  Angelina  comes  home  for  the  day  at 
two  o’clock.” 

“ True ; but  from  half  past  eight  till  two  is  a 
long  stretch  of  study  for  a growing  girl  with  no 
dinner.” 

“ She  can  carry  a lunch  if  she  likes,  and  gen- 
erally does.” 

“ Yes,  hut  it  does  not  amount  to  much  after  all. 
Firstly,  it  generally  consists  of  a dough-nut,  a 
pickle,  a piece  of  mince-pie,  and  a hit  of  pound- 
cake— a good  recipe  for  sick  headache  of  itself. 
Then  the  recess  is  hut  half  an  hour,  and  if  she 
will  keep  up  with  her  class,  she  must  take  that 
time  to  look  over  the  lesson  which  comes  direct- 
ly after  the  brief  intermission.  Besides,  you 
and  I well  remember  that  school  lunches,  ex- 
cept of  candy  and  lemons,  are  not  * genteel.’  ” 

After  school,  nearly  the  entire  session  having 
been  passed  in  recitations,  she  goes  home  load- 
ed with  books;  makes  a savage  raid  on  the 
pantry  in  search  of  the  remains  of  the  family 
dinner  or  lunch,  eating  far  too  much,  if  indeed 
her  head  does  not  ache  so  badly  that  sho  can  not 
eat  at  all.  Then  hack  to  study  for  next  day’s 
lesson.  The  binomial  theorem  must  he  solved, 
a composition  or  French  exercise  be  written, 
and  the  history  and  geometry  looked  over  for 
to-morrow.  Her  lunch  has  destroyed  her  relish 
for  the  evening  meal.  She  has  had  no  exercise 
to  awaken  an  appetite,  and  it  is  little  more  than 
a matter  of  form,  from  which  she  hurries  back 
to  her  studies  for  the  evening.  There  is  no 
social  family  intercourse.  Papa  dozes  over  his 
paper ; mamma  follows  suit  over  her  knitting ; 
the  brothers  study  in  like  manner,  or,  if  grown 
up,  stroll  down  town  to  see  what  is  going  on — 
and  generally  find  out  At  nine  or  ten  she  goes 
to  bed.  Early  in  the  morning  comes  up  the 
well  of  the  staircase  the  trilling  of  scales.  She 
is  at  her  lessons  again,  practicing  her  two  hours 
before  breakfast ! 

“ How  in  the  world  else  is  she  to  get  an  ed- 
ucation?” 

Nor  can  it  he  otherwise  if  the  girl  is  to  keep 
up  to  her  daily  drill.  It  is  a forced  march  up 
the  Hill  of  Science  from  September  till  June, 
when  the  blessed  country  out  of  doors,  in  some 
shape,  may  claim  the  weary  head  and  exhausted 
frame.  ' 

Angelina  graduates.  She  has  been  a bright 
scholar,  and  perhaps  takes  a medal;  maybe 
more  than  one.  Bnt  the  muslin  of  her  dress 
on  that  memorable  evening  is  not  whiter  than 
her  cheeks ; except,  probably,  a spot  of  hectic 
excitement.  She  has  “finished”  now,  and 
Brother  Fred  says,  “ Sis  knows  it  all.” 

Does  she? 

She  could  not  make  a tea-biscuit  to  save  her 
life.  Of  bread  she  is  as  ignorant  as  of  the  phi- 
losopher’s stone.  She  cannot  mend  a stocking, 
nor  make  a garment  fit  to  he  seen ; and  as  for 
nursing  the  sick,  she  would  be  as  likely  to  insist 
upon  her  patient  making  an  inward  application 
of  a poultice  as  an  outward.  But  perhaps,  poor 
girl ! she  has  learned  nursing  by  experience  of 
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sickness  and  suffering  in  her  own  person.  Oth- 
erwise, woe  to  her  patients ! 

“But,  at  least,  her  intellectual  training  has 
been  such  that  she  will  readily  acquire  new  ac- 
complishments and  adapt  herself  to  new  contin- 
gencies.” 

That  is  nearly  the  only  good  thing  in  the 
whole  system ; for  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
knowing  one  thing  will  help  one  to  learn  others, 
and  that  the  habit  of  systematic  application  is 
invaluable  as  a life-discipline.  But  this  severe 
course  of  scholastic  training  has  been  as  much 
as  her  mind  could  bear,  and  far  too  much  for 
the  physical  constitution  of  a growing  girl.  She 
has  had  no  girlhood  if  she  is  faithful  to  the  ex- 
actions of  her  teachers.  Setting  aside  for  once 
(for  the  subject  has  already  been  ably  discussed) 
the  bad  ventilation  of  many  school-rooms,  their 
foul  air,  hot  stoves,  and  cold  draughts,  and  un- 
comfortable, figure-destroying  desks  and  seats, 
half  an  hour’s  play  (provided  she  plays,  which, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  she  docs  not  do)  is  not 
nearly  enough  for  one’s  daily  exercise  to  give 
one’s  muscles  fair  play.  Young  girls  of  that 
age  (twelve  to  sixteen)  often  feel  a disinclina- 
tion to  exercise.  They  are  too  old  for  childish 
romps,  and  no  provision  is  made  for  others  more 
suited  to  their  early  maturity.  Evciy  school 
ought  to  possess  a “romping  gymnasium,”  and 
a teacher  who  would  give  the  girls  just  enough 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus  that  they 
might  not  injure  themselves  or  each  other,  and 
then  let  them  alone  to  be  as  wild  tomboys  as 
they  liked.  It  will  be  their  best  teacher,  depend 
upon  it.  Let  them  even  scream,  if  they  like. 
It  will  be  bad  for  nervous  neighbors,  but  good 
for  the  girls.  Nature  is  not  so  far  extinct  that 
they  will  not  soon  enter  into  the  genuine  spirit 
of  the  thing,  in  a way  that  will  astonish  prim 
people. 

Thcro  are  some  excellent  private  schools  in 
which  a day  is  set  apart  for  reading  fine  selec- 
tions of  poetry,  history,  travels,  or  fiction,  and 
recitations  of  the  best  poetry ; and  at  such  times 
all  not  occupied  with  the  exercises  are  encour- 
aged and  taught  to  practice  needle-work  or  knit- 
ting. This  is  a good  arrangement,  and  has  the 
best  results  in  its  way.  But  for  some  reason  it 
is  not  known  in  public  schools,  which  is  a pity, 
where  most  of  the  system  is  so  good.  Pupils 
of  the  public  schools  take  as  prominent  a posi- 
tion in  life  as  others,  and  ought  to  be  as  well 
fitted  for  their  places ; and  literary  taste  is  a ne- 
cessity, and  not  a luxury,  in  this  land  of  books, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  incidental  knowledge  of 
needle-work,  and  the  habit  of  gleaning  up  the 
moments  which  might  otherwise  be  wasted. 

It  would  be  a beneficial  thing,  too,  if  teach- 
ers would  occasionally  go  over,  with  delibera- 
tion, the  daily  tasks  of  their  pupils.  The  me- 
chanical labor  of  the  written  exercises,  both 
mathematical  and  lingual,  is-  considerable,  as 
they  would  discover;  and  the  length  of  time 
consumed  in  even  a perfect  recitation  ought  to 
afford  some  idea  of  the  time  required  for  a 
young  and  inexperienced  mind  to  acquire  it 


A page  or  two  of  mathematical  problems,  a page 
or  two  of  French  or  German  exercises,  from  six 
to  twenty  pages  of  history,  dates,  events,  per- 
sonages, and  a written  abstract  of  the  whoje, 
are  not  half,  even,  of  an  ordinary  day’s  work. 
There  are,  besides,  chemistry,  philosophy,  rhet- 
oric, and  half  a dozen  more  things. 

Just  try  it,  dear  teacher,  and  tell  me  how 
much  time  it  leaves  for  wholesome  play,  what 
time  to  bring  papa’s  slippers,  to  help  little  broth- 
er’s lesson,  to  tell  little  sister  a story,  because 
she  has  been  so  lonesome  all  day,  or  to  take 
the  slightest  interest  in  the  business  of  her  pa- 
rents* household,  and  help  play  the  agreeable  to 
big  Brother  Tom,  who  is  inclined  to  be  wild, 
but  stays  at  home  tolerably  contented  if  “Sis 
will  only  keep  him  company.  Somehow  it’s  so 
dull  for  a fellow  after  tea.” 

So  far  from  expecting  girls  to  do  more  than 
they  do,  it  is  a perpetual  wonder  to  me  that  they 
do  so  much. 

If  any  of  this  elaborate  training  went  to  serve 
a practical  purpose  regrets  would  be  idle.  The 
only  real  use  to  which  this  hard-earned  treasure 
I of  an  education  can  be  put,  that  of  instructing 
her  own  little  children,  if  haply  her  married  life 
is  blest  with  them,  is  superseded  by  the  multi- 
tude of  family  and  household  cares,  poor  health, 
consequent  upon  an  overtaxed  constitution,  and 
accomplishments  are  forgotten  and  cast  aside  by 
the  press  of  unpostponable  duties.  She  is  bro- 
ken down  with  her  precious  load,  for  she  attempt- 
ed so  much  that  nothing  was  thoroughly  learn- 
ed, and  nothing  was  well  done.  Her  French  is 
not  spoken  in  France ; her  Gerpian  and  Italian 
are  equally  unsatisfactory ; her  trills  and  qua- 
vers pass  away  like  a dream  ; and  her  music  is 
forgotten,  except,  perchance,  a very  simple  set 
of  quadrilles,  which  she  sometimes  plays  for 
birthdays  and  Christmases ; and  of  school-days 
she  has  little  left  but  bad  headaches  and  a dis- 
inclination to  study  for  the  remainder  of  her 
natural  life. 

Schools  are  good,  but  so  much  school  and  so 
little  home  is  very  bad.  It  would  be  well  if 
parents  would  insist  that  no  longer  lessons  should 
be  given  out  than  could  be  both  learned  and  re- 
cited in  school-hours,  even  if  the  plan  necessi- 
tated longer  school  sessions.  This  might  even 
be  a benefit,  for  then  the  recess  might  be  a little 
longer ; and  the  girls,  not  feeling  so  hurried, 
would  enjoy  the  rest  and  the  play-time  far  bet- 
ter than  now.  And  if  the  health  of  your  daugh- 
ters and  the  happiness  of  your  home  circle  be 
of  any  consequence,  it  is  time  something  were 
done  to  modify  and  moderate  the  interminable 
lessons  and  study-hours  at  home  which  are  now 
exacted  by  teachers. 

Many  good  purposes  would  bo  attained  by 
this.  Sufficient  time  for  exercise  would  be  se- 
cured— for  a ride,  perhaps,  if  that  height  of 
equestrian  felicity  be  attainable ; or  a walk,  for 
either  business  or  pleasure ; for  mother’s  errands, 
or  a call  on  a sick  friend ; for  a deed  of  charity, 
or  a careless  girl-stroll  in  search  of  nothing  but 
the  pure  pleasure  of  simply  being  out  of  doors. 
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The  climate  of  America  is  stimulating,  the  air 
is  keen  and  vivifying.  It  is  natural  to  be  lithe, 
active,  nervous,  ambitious,  and  intellectual,  in- 
tense in  feeling,  and  impulsive  in  action.  We 
require  different  diet  and  habits  of  life  from 
Europeans.  The  weather  is  variable,  and  dress 
must  conform  to  it.  The  present  style  for  young 
ladies  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  this,  for  the 
range  of  modes  is  so  great  that  one  may  adapt 
dress  to  taste  in  a way  never  before  permitted 
by  the  fickle  goddess.  Thick  shoes  and  flannels, 
warm  cloaks,  furs,  and  water-proof  mantles  are 
‘ * stylish.  ” And  this  is  good ; but  it  is  of  no  avail 
to  own  as  many  garments  as  Queen  Elizabeth 
if  one  must  nerer  go  out  to  wear  them ; “if  one 
must  stay  at  home  and  study,  rain  or  shine, 
blow  high  or  low,  for  fear  of  black  marks,  ” and 
blame  in  class  for  imperfect,  because  endless 
lessons. 

Or,  if  need  be,  that  the  last  touches  of  the  tea- 
table  (or  even  the  first),  or  bit  of  nice  cookery, 
to  please  father  and  brothers  when  they  come 
home  in  the  evening,  it  will  be  all  the  better  for 
the  emancipated  school -girl.  There’ll  be  time 
then  for  a pleasant  word  to  the  little  one,  who  is 
so  glad  to  see  sister  after  “all  day  at  school;” 
time  for  the  evening  hymn,  or  the  tender  old 
ballad,  so  dear  to  the  elders  of  the  family;  for 
the  romp,  the  game,  the  family  dance,  or  to 
give  a rest  to  mother’s  tired  fingers  sometimes 
at  the  missing  buttons,  or  the  big  basket  of 
stockings  that  need  “only  a stitch.” 

Then  we  should  not  see  so  many  girls  with 
ceaseless  headaches,  and  unblushing  ignorance  of 
every  home-like  accomplishment.  Then,  per- 
haps, when  the  neighbor  or  old  friend,  or  the  guest 
whose  experience  of  life  and  travel  has  given  him 
a greater  breadth  of  view,  and  whose  talents  and 
attainments  make  his  society  almost  a liberal 
education  in  itself,  shall  fill  a chair  at  the  fire- 
side, the  young  lady  may  be  spared  from  her 
books  to  receive  that  finer  culture  which  attri- 
tion with  minds  of  a better  scope  and  rarer  train- 
ing can  alone  produce,  which  is  a thing  impos- 
sible when  the  dry  routine  of  school-books  and 
school  rules  are  solely  relied  upon  as  the  only 
mechanism  of  education.  This  is  a very  differ- 
ent thing  from  an  early  introduction  into  socie- 
ty, a thing  almost  always  very  undesirable ; for 
It  is  true  that  no  being  is  so  ignorant  as  a newly- 
fledged  graduate  of  either  a fashionable  semi- 
nary or  a first-class  public  school  of  a high  grade. 
She  knows  a little  music,  a little  singing,  a lit- 
tle— a very  little — drawing  and  painting,  and 
some  embroidery  (a  good  deal  of  the  pictorial 
accomplishment  being  due  to  the  assistance  of 
the  teacher),  a good  deal  of  mathematics,  which 
she  forgets  as  speedily  as  possible ; and,  as  an 
old  gentleman  friend  of  mine  remarks,  “a smat- 
tering of  English,”  besides  attempts  at  all  the 
other  modern  languages ; for  she  must  know  a 
little  of  every  thing,  and  neither  teacher  nor 
parents  are  satisfied  unless  this  intellectual  sal- 
magundi is  inevitably  set  before  them  when  Miss 
graduates. 

Setting  rare  genius  out  of  the  question,  ex- 


[ cellence  is  rarely  attained  in  many  things.  Why 
not  adhere  to  one  accomplishment — the  one  for 
which  taste  is  shown — and  cultivate  that  to  a 
pitch  of  real  excellence  ? The  result  would  be 
more  satisfactory;  and  in  event  of  reverses,  a 
livelihood  is  so  much  easier  obtained  by  one  well 
learned,  than  by  a sprinkling  of  so  many. 

Then  Society  claims  its  victim,  and  Iphigenia 
is  ready  for  the  altar.  She  is  weary  of  school 
and  worn-out  by  routine,  and  eagerly  seizes  the 
opportunity  now  offered  for  a general  good  time. 
She  has  been  cheated  out  of  her  girlhood,  and 
now  the  “ young  lady”  takes  her  revenge.  She  is 
in  a whirl  of  pleasant  engagements  all  day,  and 
nearly  all  night,  and  it  certainly  looks  os  if  the 
one  thing  desirable  were  to  forget  all  about  the 
“odious  school  and  the  dreadful  studies!” 

Who  can  blame  the  girl  if  she  docs  feel  thus  ? 
She  must  be  a girl  sometime,  and  it  is  partly 
your  fault,  father  and  mother  of  the  beautiful 
daughter.  So  look  to  it  that  girlishness  and 
frolic  and  genuine  old-fashioned  fun  have  a 
place  in  the  programme  of  your  child’s  life ; for 
if  she  does  not,  she  may  sometime  be  extreme- 
ly ridiculous,  if  nothing  worse  happens. 

There  is  no  objection  to  a high  order  of  study 
for  girls ; the  more  of  the  right  sort  the  better ; 
and  the  study  of  any  branch  of  education  is  a 
culture  and  u discipline  to  the  mind,  and  in  that 
a benefit.  But  as  a woman’s,  especially  an  Amer- 
ican woman’s,  life  is  always  more  or  less  prac- 
tical and  homely  in  its  detail,  whether  one 
chance  to  be  the  Judge’s  lady  or  only  Mand 
Muller,  it  is  not  well  to  lose  sight  of  the  neces- 
sary preliminary  training  for  these  possibilities. 
Though,  as  a people,  we  possess  a wonderful 
faculty  of  many-sidedness,  it  is  always  difficult, 
even  for  us,  to  do  well  what  one  is  unaccus- 
tomed to  do ; and  though  I would  never  seek 
to  narrow  the  sphere  of  woman’s  activity  and 
possible  civilization,  I would  modestly  suggest 
that  too  much  is  expected  of  young  people,  and 
too  little  of  those  that  arc  older.  There  may 
be  no  discernible  boundary  to  one’s  mental  ac- 
quirements in  the  way  of  careful  study  and  re- 
flection, but  there  is  an  absolute  limit  to  the 
stretch  of  one’s  memory;  and  we  must  take 
care  that  the  blanket  which  we  are  tacking  so 
luxuriously  about  our  shoulders  does,  not  leave 
our  feet  bare  to  the  January  night. 

The  teachers  persist  in  this  routine  because 
the  parents  have  not  moral  courage  to  insist 
upon  a different  order  of  things;  and  parents 
let  it  go  on,  partly  from  a certain  timidity  at 
encountering  the  objections  of  the  learned  pre- 
ceptors to  any  innovations,  partly  from  the  press- 
ure of  home  and  business  cares ; taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  teachers  know  best,  after  all. 
It  redounds  to  pocket  and  position  that  Miss  So- 
and-so’s  pupils  are  so  thoroughly  taught.  The 
pallid  faces,  curved  spines,  and  aching  heads 
tell  a story  of  different  import  at  home;  and 
parents  may  well  tremble,  even  if  they  do  ad- 
mire the  intellectual  result.  And,  though  the 
carefully  educated  young  lady  may,  when  she 
marries,  forget  the  most  of  what  was  so  labori- 
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ously  learned,  and  she  retain  little  of  her  school- 
acquisition  but  her  neuralgia,  dyspepsia,  and 
weak  back,  yet  she  feels  just  as  much  anxiety 
that  her  daughters  shall  go  through  this  process 
as  did  her  own  parents.  And  so  Da  capo . 

There  is  coming  a day  to  this  country  which 
calls  for  a different  sort  of  training  from  all  this. 
An  impatience  of  control,  and  a contempt  for 
the  rules  by  which  commonwealths,  either  large 
or  small,  are  governed,  are  among  the  symp- 
toms. There  is  scarcely  a lady  in  the  land  who 
will  not  tell  you  that  it  is  as  difficult  again  to 
rule  well  her  household  as  it  was  years  ago. 
“How  are  you  going  to  do  without  me?”  said 
an  “insulted”  cook  the  other  day.  “You  can’t 
cook  yourself,  nor  can  you  get  any  body  else, 
for  I shall  tell  all  the  girls  to  stay  away  from 
you,  for  you  ain’t  a nice  person  to  live  with.” 

Then,  if  you  are  able  to  walk  quietly  into  the 
kitchen,  as  my  friend  did,  and  successfully  pre- 
pare a nice  dinner,  without  fear  or  favor,  while 
she  is  getting  ready  to  fulfill  her  threat  of  “ lav- 
ing,” sec  if  Bridget  does  not  cool  down,  and 
wash  up  the  china  afterward,  and  swallow  down 
her  wrath,  and  be  a better  servant  ever  after. 
And  if  she  does  carry  out  her  purpose  you  will 
even  enjoy  the  interregnum,  and  feel  fully  qual- 
ified to  train  any  decent  girl  to  take  her  place. 

“ But  some  are  invalids,  and  can  not  do  this; 
chronic  invalids,  perhaps.” 

God  help  the  invalid  who  falls  alive  into  the 
hands  of  hireling  servants!  But  if  so  many 
girls  were  not  so  broken  in  health  by  the  severi- 
ties of  a fashionable  education  and  the  follies  of 
a fashionable  life,  there  would  not  be  nearly  the 
number  of  invalids  over  which  to  lament. 

If  the  kitchen  cabinets  are  sure  that  the  head 
of  the  house  is  equal  to  all  the  details  of  the  con- 
cern— from  dusting  the  statuette  in  the  drawing- 
room and  the  books  and  papers  of  the  library, 
down  to  sponging  and  kneading  the  bread,  mak- 
ing coffee,  and  roasting  the  joint,  getting-up 
“his”  linen,  or  “baby’s”  frocks — they  will  be 
far  less  exacting,  for  they  know  then  that  they 
only  hold  their  place  by  the  tenure  of  good  and 
faithful  conduct,  and  that  they  ore  luxuries,  not 
necessities. 

How  many  bitter  tears  have  been  shed  over 
the  long  years  so  utterly  wasted  in  learning 
what  seems  in  one’s  extremity  of  so  little  avail, 
when  the  very  thing  most  needed  is  of  so  little 
account  1 Angelina  sings  gloriously  the  Borgia 
drinking-song ; but  Edwin  will  wait  long  for  his 
breakfast  if  he  waits  for  Angelina's  coffee. 

“She  will  learn  all  this  in  time.  No  use 
slaving  a girl  in  the  kitchen  before  she  is  mar- 
ried, just  to  teach  her.” 

Trials  and  troubles  come  fast  enough,  and  we 
onght  to  spare  the  dear  young  people  all  we  can. 
And,  after  all,  these  things  are  not  so  difficult. 
One  wonders  sometimes  that,  when  they  are  so 
easily  learned,  they  are  not  oftener  better  known. 
But  it  is  the  fate  of  simple  acquisitions.  “ Are 
not  the  rivers  of  Damascus  better  than  the  wa- 
ters of  Jordan?”  Suppose,  for  example,  the 
mother  says  to  the  daughters,  “ Girls,  to-morrow 


is  mince-pie  day,  let  us  all  help  prepare  the 
meat  together.  It  is  so  lonesome  in  the  kitchen 
alone !”  The  mother  has  seen  that  the  kitchen 
is  warm,  clean,  and  lighted;  the  apple-parers 
come  out,  the  nico  cold  meat  is  sliced  and 
chopped,  the  apples  selected  and  prepared,  the 
sweets  and  spices  delicately  adjusted  to  the  taste 
of  the  family ; and  the  process  takes  the  rank  of 
a fine  art  under  the  critical  supervision  of  the 
lady-workers.  Having  assisted  in  this  way  a 
few  times,  actually  participating  in  the  process, 
the  proportions  become  familiar,  and  mince-pic 
becomes  a formula,  not  a lottery.  (N.B.  I de- 
test mince-pie,  but  have  mentioned  it  to  illus- 
trate my  subject,  the  process  being  so  eminently 
gregarious.) 

By  thus  making  common  cause  with  the  good 
mother  or  housekeeper,  three  results  are  attain- 
ed : Firstly,  “ a good  time,”  for  one  can  gossip 
as  merrily  over  the  apple-pan  os  over  crochet- 
work  ; the  assistance  is  a real  resrto  the  “ work- 
ing bee;”  and  the  young  ladies  acquire  much 
useful  information.  Furthermore,  nny  thing 
which  tends  to  cement  a comfortable  confidence 
between  mother  and  daughter  is  good.  It  is 
better  to  talk  honest,  good,  loving  talk  than  to 
have  one  read  aloud,  as  some  recommend.  Oar 
people  are  reading  too  much  and  talking  too 
little.  Were  the  case  reversed  we  should  all 
come  to  a better  knowledge  of  each  other,  and 
conversation  might  become  a real  power  in  the 
land.  So,  girls,  talk  with  mother  all  you  can  ! 

“ Any  body  can  learn  any  thing,”  is  the  king 
of  * American  maxims  (I  mean  the  President). 

The  thing  is  to  choose  what  is  best  and  most 
expedient  to  learn. 

Clearly  that  for  which  we  shall  have  most 
need  and  shall  use  oftenest.  To  care  for  the 
house  and  the  household,  and  especially  the 
home;  to  “welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  part- 
ing guest;”  to  enliven  the  winter  evenings;  to 
comfort  the  sorrowing,  and  nurse  the  sick ; to 
superintend  the  “daily  bread;”  to  wash,  dress, 
train,  and  pet  the  little  ones  God  has  given  you ; 
to  feed  your  own  soul  with  life  everlasting ; and 
to  sympathize  in  all  pursuits  and  tastes  of  your 
family  with  ready  love  and  patience. 

To  do  all  of  this  requires  health  and  educa- 
tion  in  that  direction.  How  much  of  either 
does  any  ordinary  course  of  scholarship  insure  ? 

The  old  custom  of  a family  governess,  though 
liable  to  great  abuse  (of  the  governess  princi- 
pally), was  preferable  to  this,  by  bringing  every 
thing  under  the  parents’  eyes.  But  it  is  not 
American  in  its  spirit.  Masses  must  collide 
with  masses  in  the  politico-social  system;  and 
so  it  occurs  that  the  idea  of  gregarious  education 
is  so  popular.  There  is  no  real  objection  to 
schools.  Whatever  tends  to  foster  a genial  and 
kindly  feeling  among  all  grades  of  the  people  of 
this  great  republic  is  a public  benefit. 

The  doctrine  of  fair  play  and  equal  rights  has 
no  better  exponent  than  an  honest,  intelligent 
school-boy  or  girl;  and  to  their  credit  be  it 
spoken,  that  there  are  no  better  patriots  than 
the  pupils  of  the  public  schools.  An  active. 
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working  kind  of  patriots  too,  if  they  are  young. 
And  it  is  to  insure  to  all  young  people  the  en- 
tire benefit  of  this  generally  excellent  system 
that  we  throw  out  these  hints,  and  utter  our 
moan  over  the  aching  heads  and  overtasked 
minds  of  the  half-risen  generation.  It  is  that 
clear  heads,  not  aching  ones,  may  be  the  rule, 
not  the  exception  ; that  students  may  not  be  so 
overtaxed  that  their  acquisitions  of  learning  be- 
come a burden  and  no  help,  and  the  brightest 
and  best  may  not  fall  exhausted  by  the  way- 
side  ; and  roost  of  all,  that  the  central  point  of 
life  for  which  men  toil  and  fight,  and  for  which 
women  pray — which  children  love,  and  the  aged 
revere  as  they  look  with  misty  eyes  down  the 
vista  of  by-gone  years — may  be  indeed  the  Home 
for  which  we  have  striven  through  tears  and 
blood,  worthy  to  be  the  watchword  of  a nation. 

“ Marrying  for  a home,”  is  often  used  as  a 
term  of  reproach.  It  should  not  be  so.  It  is 
a legitimate  reason  and  excuse  for  marriage. 
But  it  should  be  a home  .in  the  best  sense  which 
presents  itself  as  such  a goal  of  desire.  It  should 
not  be  a hospital  merely,  nor  a lodging-house, 
nor  a study,  nor  an  upholsterer’s  show-room, 
nor  a ball-room,  nor  an  office,  nor  a dress-mak- 
er’s shop,  nor  a nursery,  nor  any  other  domestic 
“ means  of  grace.”  Though  it  may  be  all  these 
in  turn,  they  are  not  the  end  and  aim  of  a home. 
And  to  this  end  let  us  see  to  it  that  too  ambi- 
tious children  and  too  exacting  teachers  do  not 
rob  us  of  our  jewels ; that  they  do  not  claim  all 
the  strength  and  interest  of  our  children,  but 
especially  our  daughters,  from  our  homes  and 
firesides  to  swell  the  triumph  of  some  “insti- 
tute” or  other — those  firesides  which  too  many 
regard  as  a means  and  not  the  end  of  their  edu- 
cation; and  not  stopping  at  the  harm  done, 
their  own  parents  insure  that  their  own  possible 
homes  of  the  future  be  prematurely  darkened 
by  sickness,  sorrow,  and  early  death,  or,  what 
is  even  sadder,  endless  years  of  chronic  suffer- 
ing. Visit  the  schools  in  person,  look  over 
the  lessons  of  your  children,  and  you  will  soon 
discover  sufficient  cause  for  the  languid  step 
and  pale  face  and  habitual  air  of  care  and  anx- 
iety, and  you  will  take  courage  to  claim  for 
yourselves  and  your  own  loving  nurture  some 
of  those  unreasonable  hours  of  study  now  more 
than  uselessly  spent. 

Then  your  care  and  teaching  will  have  power 
to  make  a home  with  them  now,  and  for  them 
by-and-by,  whose  atmosphere  is  peace,  indus- 
try,  rest,  and  hearty  huppiness ; where  each  one 
bears  his  share  of  the  burden  of  life  cheerfully 
and  patiently;  where  comfort  is  not  sacrificed 
to  show ; where  cruel  debts  do  not  grin  between 
the  damask  curtains  and  leer  over  the  costly 
arm-chairs ; where  soft  colors  and  choice  books 
make  up  the  most  of  the  outer  beauty,  and  neat- 
ness and  care  insure  that  the  hidden  corners  are 
a part  of  the  harmonious  whole ; where  harsh 
words  do  not  intrude ; where  common  interest, 
common  pursuits,  and  common  amusements 
unite  parents  and  children ; and  where  it  is  no 
sin  to  laugh  loudly  nor  shame  to  pray  earnestly. 
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Messrs,  j.  p.  aillaud  and  co.,  of 

Paris,  “ Booksellers  to  their  Majesties  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil  and  the  King  of  Portugal,” 
have  put  forth  “The New  Guide  of  the  Conver- 
sation in  Portuguese  and  English,”  by  those  two 
eminent  linguists  Jose  da  Fonseca  and  Pedro 
Carolino,  the  second  edition  of  which  now  lies 
before  us.  The  Preface,  which  is  written  in 
English,  sets  forth  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
book.  The  Authors  say : 

44 A choice  of  familiar  dialonueg,  clean  of  gallicisms, 
and  despoiled  phrases,  it  was  missing  yet  to  studious  Por- 
tuguese and  brazilian  Youth;  and  also  to  persons  of  other 
nations,  that  wish  to  know  the  Portuguese  language.  We 
sought  all  we  may  do,  to  correct  that  want,  composing  and 
divbiog  the  present  litUe  work  in  two  parts.  The  first 
includes  a greatest  vocabulary  proper  names  by  alpha- 
betical order;  and  the  second  fourty  three  Dialogue* 
adapted  to  the  usual  precisions  of  the  life.  For  that  rea- 
son we  did  put,  with  a scrupulous  exactness,  a great  vari- 
ety own  expressions  to  english  and  Portuguese  idioms; 
without  to  attach  us  selves  (as  make  some  others)  almost 
at  a literal  translation;  translation  what  only  will  be  for 
to  accustom  the  Portuguese  pupils,  or-foreign,  to  speak 
very  bad  any  of  the  mentioned  idioms. 

uWe  were  increasing  this  second  edition  with  a phra- 
seology, in  the  first  part,  and  some  familiar  letters,  anec- 
dotes. idiotisma,  proverbs,  and  to  second  a coin's  index. 

14  The  Work*  which  we  were  confering  for  this  labour, 
fond  use  us  for  nothing ; but  those  what  were  publishing 
to  Portugal,  or  out,  they  were  almost  all  composed  for 
some  foreign,  or  for  some  national  little  aqu&inted  in  the 
spirit  of  both  languages.  It  was  resulting  from  that  core- 
lessnees  to  rest  these  Works  fill  of  imperfections,  and  anom- 
alies of  style;  in  spite  of  the  infinite  typographical  faults 
which  some  times,  Invert  the  sense  of  the  periods.  It  in- 
crease not  to  contain  any  of  those  Works  the  figured  pro- 
nunciation of  the  english  words,  nor  the  proeodicxl  accent 
in  the  Portuguese:  indispensable  object  whom  wish  to 
speak  the  english  and  Portuguese  languages  correctly. 

44  We  expect  then,  who  the  little  book  (for  the  care  what 
we  wrote  him,  and  for  her  typographical  correction)  that 
may  be  worth  the  acceptation  of  the  studious  persons,  and 
cspecialy  of  the  Youth,  at  which  we  dedicate  him  particu- 
larly." 


The  work  opens  with  a vocabulary,  in  which 
an  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  Portuguese  stu- 
dent an  idea  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  English 
words.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Portuguese  x 
represents  our  sh,  our  readers  are  requested  to 
guess  the  very  common  English  words  indicated 
by  the  following  figured  Pronunciation  : bau- 
elz,  es-tev-meuk,  leg tie,  djd,  txine , trs,  ai-bai , biuti, 
es-jri-txe,  uotx-in-gue , pt'-xenn'ce,  keux'-eunc, 
u-umen-ne-hu~ai-eurne  lin-ine , b<f -thin-gue-teub, 
xit’se,  keur-ten'-ze , u-ud-kok,  gkritxe-aul.  Then 
follows  a series  of  Dialogues  in  Portuguese,  with 
translations  into  English,  of  which  we  quote 
“ Dialogue  15 : For  to  Speak  French 


CAmo  vAi  Vm.  cAm  6 sfu 
frnneez  ? KstA  jA  multo 
adiamAdo  ? 

Bern  pouco ; cu  nao  sel  quA- 
si  nAda. 

CAm  tudo.  dizem  quo  Vm.  6 

a falla  muito  bt-m. 

Os  quo  tal  dizem  est&o  mill 
engamtdos. 

Certifioo-lho  quo  asslm  m*6 
dixxorito. 

Pude  articulAr  a 1 gum  as  pA- 
lavras  quo  aprendi  do  cAr. 

fc  quanto  bdsta  pAra  comefdr 
a fallar. 

Nao  bAsta  quo  cu  coraAce,  6 
neceaxario  quo  acAbe. 

Reccio  commettcr  £rros. 

FAile  sAmpre  bem  Au  mAl. 


How  is  the  french  ? Are  you 
too  learned  now  ? 

No  too  much,  i know  almost 
nothing. 

They  tell  howeuver  that  you 
speak  very  well. 

These  which  tell  it  they 
mistake  one's. 

I assure  you  who  was  told 
me. 

I could  to  tell  some  word’s 
that  i know  by  heart. 

It  is  what  it  must  lor  to 
commence  to  ppenk. 

It  la  not  the  whole  to  begin, 
it  must  finish. 

I apprehend,  to  make  seme 
faults. 

Speak  always,  right  or  bad. 
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Nao  tenha  medo ; A lingua  Not  apprehend  you,  the 
franc&za  nao  6 difttcil.  french  language  is  not 
difficult 

ConhApo  isso ; 6 quo  A rofiito  I know  it,  and  she  have 
* engrapAda.  P6r  fells  mo  great  deal  of  agreeable- 
darfa  sc  A soubAeae  1 ness.  Who  i would  be.  If 

i was  know  it ! 

A appllcapao  6 A unico  mcio  It  must  to  study  for  to  learn 
fl’aprendel-cL  iL 

QuAnto  tempo  hA  quo  A estli-  How  long  there  is  it  what 
. da  ? you  learn  it  ? 

Inda  nao  hA  Am  mez.  It  is  not  yet  a month. 

CAmo  se  chama  sou  mAstre ? How  is  called  your  master? 
ChAma-8e  N**#.  It  is  called  N**V 

HA  muito  tAmpo  quA  A con-  I know  him  it  is  long ; he 
hepo.  fclle  deu  lipoea  A he  has  teached  a many  of 
algtins  amigos  meue.  Nao  my  friends.  Don’t  he  tell 
diz  elle  A Vm.  scr  urgent©  you  that  it  must  to  speak 
faUAr  francez  ? french  ? 

Sim,  senUAr,  c muitas  vexes.  Yes,  air,  he  tell  me  it  often 
PAIs  porque  5 nao  fAUaVm.  Then  why  you  not  speak 
french? 

CAm  quern  quAr  Vm.  qua  cu  With  which  will  you  that  1 
A fAlle?  speak? 

CAm  As  quA  6 fallArem  cAm  With  them  who  shall  speak 
Vm.  ? you. 

ftu  bom  quizAra  fallAl-o,  mAs  I would  to  speak  too,  bud  i 
nAo  me  atrevo.  don't  dare. 

DAve  scr  ousAdo,  A n&o  ter  It  must  not  fear ; It  must  to 
verge  u ha.  be  hardy. 

Afterwards  follows  a collection  of  Letters  and 
Anecdotes.  These  are  usually  translated  from 
French  classic  authors  into  Portuguese,  with  a 
translation  into  English  “ clean  of  gallicisms/’ 
as  the  authors  assure  the  readers,  “ without  to 
attach  us  selves  (as  make  some  others),  almost 
at  a literal  translation.” 

Boileau  writes  to  Racine;  his  letter,  translated 
into  Portuguese,  and  thence  into  the  English  of 
the  “New  Guide  of  the  Conversation,”  reads 
thus: 

I can't,  my  dear  sir,  to  express  you  my  surprise ; and 
though  i might  had  the  greatest  hopes  of  the  world,  i was 
not  leave  yet  to  challenge  my  self  of  the  fortune  of  Master 
the  Dean.  Are  you  who  have  all  do,  since  it  is  to  you 
than  we  owe  the  happy  protection  of  Mistress  of  Maintenon. 
All  my  embarr&Bsoment  it  Is  to  know  as  i will  discharge  my 
so  much  obligations  what  i ought  you.  Adieu,  my  dear 
sir,  believe  me  don’t  there  is  any  body  which  love  you 
more  sincerely,  neither  bi  more  reasons  as  me. 

Rousseau  writes  to  M.  Boulet : 

With  a single  friend  ns  you,  sir,  should  be  one’s  self 
a lways  quiet,  if  the  acknowledgment  was  exclude  the 
confusion.  The  mine  grow  to  the  sight  of  yours  kind- 
nesses. It  is  true  that  having  now,  by  to  serv  me,  three 
or  four  persons  that  it  must  to  main  tain  and  to  pay  them, 
i went  some  a helps ; but  i went  not  that  of  the  fourth  part 
what  you  send  me.  J am  too  much  better,  but  i saw  not 
to  keep  as  a fillet  so  thin  what  the  attachement  at  the  idle 
trashes  from  that  world.  There  it  a moment,  sir,  where 
all  fancy  disappear,  and  to  the  applness  what  one  owe  to 
content  one’s  self  to  work. 

Flechier  writes  “ at  Mm  of  the  Roure”  the  fol- 
lowing exquisite  congratulatory  note : 

More  i was  impatient,  madam,  at  do  you  my  compli- 
ment on  your  wedding ; more  pleasure  i have  to  do  you  to 
day.  The  heaven  was  seems,  since  several  years,  to  go  for 
or  to  prepare  you  a husband  who  might  be  worthy  you. 
I was  give  you  at  him:  the  happyness  it  is  like  oi  one 
and  another  pars.  Think  which  benedictions  shall  be  fol- 
lowed the  union  of  two  hearts  well  matched ! 

The  following  anecdotes,  selected  from  the 
best  authors,  are  not  altogether  unfamiliar  to 
readers  of  English,  though  they  look  a little  odd 
in  their  present  shape : 

Siward,  duke  of  Northumberland,  being  very  ill,  though, 
he  was  unworthy  of  their  courage  to  expect  the  death  in  a 
bed;  he  will  die  the  arms  on  the  hands.  As  he  fell  to  ap- 
proach her  last  hour  he  was  commanded  to  hers  servants 
to  arm  of  all  parts,  and  they  were  put  him  upon  a arm- 
chair, keeping  the  bare-sword.  lie  was  challenged  the 
death  as  a blusterer. 


Guttler,  a very  rich  man  too  many  avaricious,  common- 
ly he  was  travel  at  a horse,  and  single  for  to  avoid  all  ex- 
penses. In  the  evening  at  to  arrive  at  the  inn  did  feign 
to  be  indispose,  to  the  end  that  one  bring  him  the  supper. 
He  did  ordered  to  the  stable  knave  to  bring  in  their  room 
some  straw,  for  to  put  in  their  boots  he  made  to  warm  her 
bed  and  was  go  to  sleep.  When  the  servant  was  draw  again, 
he  come  up  again,  and  with  the  straw  of  their  boots,  and 
the  candle  what  was  leave  him  he  made  a small  fire  where 
he  was  roast  a herring  what  he  did  keep  of  her  pochet. 
He  was  always  the  precaution  one  to  provide  him  self  of 
a small  of  bread  and  one  bring  up  a water  bottle , and  thus 
with  a little  money. 

A little  master  frizzeled,  perfumed  and  covered  of  gold, 
had  leaded  to  the  church,  for  to  marry , a coquethish  to 
the  dye  glistening  the  parson,  having  considered  a min- 
ute that  disfigured  couple,  told  him:  “Now  before  to  pro- 
nounce the  conjungo,  let  avow  me  for  fear  of  quiproquo, 
which  from  both  is  the  bride  ?” 

A traveller,  which  a storm  had  benumb  of  cold,  he  come 
in  a field’s  inn,  and  find  U so  fill  of  companies  that  he  can- 
not to  approach  of  the  chimney.  “ What  carry  to  the  my 
horse  a oyster’s  basket,”  tell  him  to  the  host.  “To your 
horse  cry  out  this.  Do  you  think  that  he  wake  eating 
them?— Make  what  i command  you,”  reply  the  gentleman. 
At  the  words,  all  the  assistants  run  to  the  stable,  and  our 
traveller  he  get  warm  him  self.  Gentleman,  tell  the  host 
coming  again,  i shall  have  lay  it  upon  my  head  the  hone 
will  not  it.— So,  take  again  the  traveller,  which  was  very 
warmed  one’s,  then  it  must  that  i eat  them.” 

Two  friends  who  from  long  they  not  were  seen  meet 
one’s  selves  for  hazard.  “ How  do  Is  thou  ? told  one  of 
the  two. — No  very  well,  told  the  other,  and  i am  married 
from  that  i saw  thee.”  Good  news ! — Not  quit,  because  i 
had  married  with  a bad  woman.” — So  much  worse ! — “ Not 
so  much  great  deal  worse ; because  her  dower  was  from 
two  thousand  lewis.” — Well,  that  confort. — “Not  abso- 
lutely ; why  i had  emploied  this  sum  for  to  buy  some  mut- 
tons, which  are  all  deads  of  the  rot.” — That  is  indeed  very 
sorry  1— 11  Not  so  sorry,  because  the  selling  of  hers  hide 
have  bring  me  above  the  price  of  the  muttons.”— So  you 
are  then  indemnified? — “Not  quit,  because  my  house 
where  i was  deposed  my  money,  finish  to  be  consumed  by 
the  flames.” — Oh!  here  fa  a great  misfortune  1 — “Not  so 
great  nor  i either,  because  my  wife  and  my  house  are 
burned  together.” 

Cesar,  seing  one  day  to  Roma,  some  strangers  very 
riches,  which  bore  between  hir  arms  little  dogs  and  little 
monkeies  and  who  was  carressign  them  too  tenderly,  was 
asking,  with  so  many  great  deal  reason ; whether  the  wo- 
men of  her  country  don’t  had  gome  children  ? 

Then  follows  a collection  of  “ Idiotisms  and 
Proverbs,”  in  Portuguese,  with  their  correspond- 
ing equivalents  as  expressed  in  English-  We 
select  a few  common  ones.  If  the  subjects  of 
Don  Pedro  do  not  learn  to  speak  very  curious 
English,  it  will  .not  be  the  fault  of  Senhores  da 
Fonseca  and  Carolino. 

Dar  de  narizes  a alguem.  To  meet  say-one  nose  at 
nose. 

Tantas  cabepaa,  tantas  sen-  So  many  heads  so  much  opin- 
tenpas.  idns. 

As  paredes  teem  ouvidos.  The  walls  have  hearsay. 
Nao  merece  o pao  que  come.  He  is  not  valuable  to  breat 
that  he  eat. 

Laura  poeira  noa  olhos.  He  throw  the  dust  to  eyes. 

Isso  faz  agua  na  boca.  That  make  to  come  water 

in  the  mouth. 

Do  dito  ao  feito  vai  muita  A thing  is  tell,  and  another 
dlfferenpa.  thing  is  make.  . . 

Quem  se  pica  alhos  come.  That  which  feel  one's  snotly 
blow  blow  one’s  nose. 

A cavallo  dado  nAo  se  lbe  A horse  baared  don’t  look 
olha  para  o dente.  him  the  tooth. 

Dar  de  Alho  a alguem.  To  do  a wink  to  some  body. 

Nfio  A tfio  feio  como  o pin-  He  is  not  so  devil  as  he  is 
tao.  black. 

Vogue  a galA,  venlia  o que  Come  weal,  arrive  what  he 
Tier.  may  be. 

NaohAmelhormoetardaqne  There  is  not  better  sauce 

a fome.  who  the  appetite. 

Nao  tern  eira , nem  ramo  de  He  is  beggar  as  a church 
figueira.  rat. 

Yoltar  A vaca  fria.  To  Come  back  at  their  mut- 

tons. 

Nem  tudo  o que  luz  6 ouro.  All  what  shine  is  not  gold. 
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the  pupils  would  have  come  bursting  through 
the  dry  sums  in  school-time  under  the  warming 
influence  of  Miss  Pcecher’s  bosom.  For,  often- 
times when  school  w as  not,  and  her  calm  leisure 
and  calm  little  house  were  her  own,  Miss  Peecher 
would  commit  to  the  confidential  slate  an  im- 
aginary description  of  how,  upon  a balmy  even- 
ing at  dusk,  two  figures  might  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  market-garden  ground  round  the 
corner,  of  whom  one,  being  a manly  form,  bent 
over  the  other,  being  a womanly  form  of  short 
stature  and  some  compactness,  and  breathed  in 
’a  low  voice  the  words,  “Emma  Peecher,  wilt- 
thou  be  my  own?”  after  which  the  womanly 
form’s  head  reposed  upon  the  manly  form’s  shoul- 
der, and  the  nightingales  tuned  up.  Though 
all  unseen,  and  unsuspected  by  the  pupils,  Brad- 
ley Headstone  even  pervaded  the  school  exer- 
cises. Was  Geography  in  question  ? He  would 
come  triumphantly  flying  out  of  Vesuvius  and 
.Etna  ahead  of  the  lava,  and  would  boil  un- 
harmed in  the  hot  springs  of  Iceland,  and  would 
float  majestically  down  the  Ganges  and  the  Nile. 
Did  History  chronicle  a king  of  men?  Behold 
him  in  pepper-and-salt  pantaloons,  with  his 
watch-guard  round  his  neck.  Were  copies  to 
ba  written  ? In  capital  B’s  and  H’s  most  of  the 
girls  under  Miss  Peecher’s  tuition  were  half  a 
year  ahead  of  every  other  letter  in  the  alphabet. 
And  Mental  Arithmetic,  administered  by  Miss 
Peecher,  often  devoted  itself  to  providing  Brad- 
ley Headstone  with  a wardrobe  of  fabulous  ex- 
tent : fourscore  and  four  neck-ties  at  two  and 
ninepence-kalfpenny,  two  gross  of  silver  watches 
at  four  pounds  fifteen  and  sixpence,  seventy-four 
black  hats  at  eighteen  shillings ; and  many  simi- 
lar superfluities. 

The  vigilant  watchman,  using  his  daily  oppor- 
tunities of  turning  his  eyes  in  Bradley’s  direction, 
60on  apprised  Miss  Peecher  that  Bradley  was 
more  preoccupied  than  had  been  his  wont,  and 
more  given  to  strolling  about  with  a downcast 
and  reserved  face,  turning  something  difficult  in 
his  mind  that  was  not  in  the  scholastic  syllabus. 
Putting  this  andethat  together — combining  un- 
der the  head  “this,’’  present  appearances  and 
the  intimacy  with  Charley  Hexam,  and  ranging 
under  the  head  “ that”  the  visit  to  his  sister,  the 
watchman  reported  to  Miss  Peecher  his  strong 
suspicions  that  the  sister  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

“I  wonder,”  said  Miss  Peecher,  as  she  sat 
making  up  her  weekly  report  on  a half-holiday 
afternoon,  “what  they  call  IIcxanTs  sister?” 

Mary  Anne,  at  her  needle-work,  attendant  and 
attentive,  held  her  arm  up. 

“Well,  Mary  Anne?” 

“She  is  named  Lizzie,  ma’am.” 

“Site  can  hardly  be  named  Lizzie,  I think, 
Mary  Anne,”  returned  Miss  Peecher,  in  a tuue- 
fully  instructive  voice.  “Is  Lizzie  a Christian 
name,  Mary  Anne  ?” 

Mary  Anne  laid  down  her  work,  rose,  hooked 
herself  behind,  as  being  under  catechisation,  and 
rcpli  *d : “No,  it  is  a corruption,  Miss  Peecher.” 

‘•Who  gave  her  that  name?”  Miss  Peecher 


| was  going  on,  from  the  mere  force  of  habit,  when 
| she  checked  herself,  on  Mary  Anne's  evincing 
theological  impatience  to  strike  in  with  her  god- 
fathers and  her  godmothers,  and  said : “ I mean 
of  what  name  is  it  a corruption  ?” 

“ Elizabeth,  or  Eliza,  Miss  Peecher.” 

“Right,  Mary  Anue.  Whether  there  were 
any  Lizzies  in  the  curly  Christian  Church  must 
be  considered  very  doubtful,  very  doubtful.”  Miss 
Peecher  was  exceedingly  sage  here.  “ Speak- 
ing correctly,  we  say,  then,  that  Hexam’s  sister 
is  called  Lizzie ; not  that  she  is  named  so.  Do 
we  not,  Mary  Anne?” 

“ We  do,  Miss  Peecher.” 

“And  where,”  pursued  Miss  Peecher,  com- 
placent in  her  little  transparent  fiction  of  con- 
ducting the  examination  in  a semi-official  man- 
ner for  Mary  Anne’s  benefit,  not  her  own, 

“where  docs  this  young  woman,  who  is  called 
but  not  named  Lizzie,  live?  Think*  now,  be- 
fore answering.” 

“In  Church  Street,  Smith  Square,  by  Mill 
Bank,  ma’am.” 

“In  Church  Street,  Smith  Square,  by  Mill 
Bank,”  repeated  Miss  Peecher,  as  if  possessed  . 
beforehand  of  the  book  in  which  it  was  written. 

“Exactly  60.  And  what  occupation  does  this 
young  woman  pursue,  Mary  Anne  ? Take  time.” 

“ She  has  a place  of  trust  at  an  outfitter’s  in 
the  City,  ma’am.” 

“Oh!”  said  Miss  Peecher,  pondering  on  it; 
but  smoothly  added,  in  a confirmatory  tone, 

“At  an  outfitter’s  in  the  City.  Ye-es?” 

“And  Charley — ” Mary  Ann  was  proceeding, 
when  Miss  Peecher  stared. 

“I  mean  Hexam,  Miss  Peecher.” 

“ I should  think  you  did,  Mary  Anne.  I am 
glad  to  hear  you  do.  And  Hexam — ?” 

“ Says,”  Mary  Anne  went  on,  “ that  he  is  not 
pleased  w ith  his  sister,  and  that  his  sister  won’t 
be  guided  by  his  advice,  and  persists  in  beiug 
guided  by  somebody  else’s ; and  that — ” 

“Mr.  Headstone  coming  across  the  garden!” 
exclaimed  Miss  Peecher,  with  a flushed  glance 
at  the  looking-glass.  “You  have  answered  very 
well,  Mary  Anne.  You  are  forming  an  excel- 
lent habit  of  arranging  your  thoughts  clearlv. 

That  will  do.” 

The  discreet  Mary  Anne  resumed  her  seat  and 
her  silence,  and  stitched,  and  stitched,  and  was 
stitching  when  the  schoolmaster’s  shadow  came 
in  before  him,  announcing  that  he  might  be  in- 
stantly expected. 

“Good-evening,  Miss  Peecher,”  he  said,  pur- 
suing the  shadow,  and  taking  its  place. 

“ Good-evening,  Mr.  Headstone.  Mary  Anne, 
a chair.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Bradley,  seating  himself 
in  his  constrained  manner.  “ This  is  but  a fly- 
ing visit.  I have  looked  in,  on  my  way,  to  ask 
a kindness  of  you  as  a neighbor.” 

“Did  you  say  on  your  way,  Mr.  Headstone?” 
asked  Miss  Peecher. 

“On  my  way  to— where  I am  going.” 

“Church  Street,  Smith  Square,  by  Mill 
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B.^nk,"  repented  Miss  Beecher,  in  her  own 
thoughts. 

“Charley  Tfcxnm  has  gone  to  get  a tiook  or 
two  he  wants,  and  will  probably  be.  back  before 
me.  As  we  leave  my  house  empty,  I took  the 
liberty  of  telling  him  l would  leave  the  key  here. 
Would  yon  kindly  allow  me  to  do  so?'* 

“ Certainly,  Mr.  llcadstone.  Going  for  an 
evening  walk,  Sir?*" 

“Partly  for  a walk,  and  partly  for — on  busi- 
ness." 

4‘  Business  in  Church  Street,  Smith  Square* 
bv  Mill  Bank/’  repeated  Miss  Peecber  to  her- 
self. 


“Having  said  which."  pursued  Bradley,  lay- 
ing bis  doar-kc*y  on  the  tnbl  \ “ 1 must  be  al- 
ready going.  There  is  nothing  I can  do  for 
von,  Miss  Peecber V* 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Headstone.  In  which  di- 
rection ?" 

“ In  the  direction  of  Westminster." 

“ Mill  Bank,"  Mis*  Poecher  repeated  in  her 
own  thoughts  once  again,  “ No,  thank  you, 
Mr.  Headstone:  1 11  not  trouble  you." 

xk  Ytiu  couldn’t  trouble  me,”  said  the  school- 
master. 

“ AH  l”  returned  Mi$g  Peecher,  though  not 
aloud;  “but  vou  can  trouble  me/-*  And  for  all 
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her  quiet  manner,  and  her  quiet  smile,  she  was 
full  of  trouble  as  he  went  his  way. 

She  was  right  touching  his  destination.  He 
held  as  straight  a course  for  the  house  of  the 
dolls’  dress-maker  as  the  wisdom  of  his  ances- 
tors, exemplified  in  the  construction  of  the  in- 
tervening streets,  would  let  him,  and  walked 
with  a bent  head  hammering  at  one  fixed  idea. 
It  had  been  an  immovable  idea  since  he  first  set 
eyes  upon  her.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  all  that 
he  could  suppress  in  himself  he  had  suppressed, 
as  if  all  that  he  could  restrain  in  himself  he  had 
restrained,  and  the  time  had  come — in  a rush, 
in  a moment — when  the  power  of  self-command 
had  departed  from  him.  Love  at  first  sight  is 
a trite  expression  quite  sufficiently  discussed; 
enough  that  in  certain  smouldering  natures  like 
this  man’s,  that  passion  leaps  into  a blaze,  and 
makes  such  head  as  fire  does  in  a rage  of  yind, 
when  other  passions,  but  for  its  mastery,  could 
be  held  in  chains.  As  a multitude  of  weak, 
imitative  natures  are  always  lying  by,  ready  to 
go  mad  upon  the  next  wrong  idea  that  may  be 
broached — in  these  times  generally  some  form 
of  tribute  to  Somebody  for  something  that  never 
was  done,  or,  if  ever  done,  that  was  done  by 
Somebody  Else — so  these  less  ordinary  natures 
may  lie  by  for  years,  ready  on  the  touch  of  an 
instant  to  burst  into  flame. 

The  schoolmaster  went  his  way,  brooding  and 
brooding,  and  a sense  of  being  vanquished  in  a 
struggle  might  have  been  pieced  out  of  his  wor- 
ried face.  Truly,  in  his  breast  there  lingered  a 
resentful  shame  to  find  himself  defeated  by  this 
passion  for  Charley  Hexam’s  sister,  though  in 
the  very  self-same  moments  he  was  concentrat- 
ing himself  upon  the  object  of  bringing  the  pas- 
sion to  a successful  issue. 

He  appeared  before  the  dolls’  dress-maker, 
sitting  alone  at  her  work.  “Oho!”  thought 
that  sharp  young  personage,  “ it’s  you,  is  it  ? I 
know  your  tricks  and  your  manners,  my  friend !” 

“Hexam’s  sister,”  said  Bradley  Headstone, 

“ is  not  come  home  yet  ?” 

“You  are  quite  a conjuror,”  returned  Miss 
Wren. 

“I  will  wait,  if  you  please,  for  I want  to  speak 
to  her.” 

* 4 Do  you  ?”  returned  fl^iss  Wren.  “ Sit  down. 

I hope  it’s  mutual.” 

Bradley  glanced  distrustfully  at  the  shrewd 
face  again  bending  over  the  work,  and  said,  try- 
ing to  conquer  doubt  and  hesitation : 

“I  hope  you  don’t  imply  that  my  visit  will  be 
unacceptable  to  Hexam’s  sister?” 

“There!  Don’t  call  her  that.  I can’t  bear 
you  to  call  her  that,”  returned  Miss  Wren,  snap- 
ping her  fingers  in  a volley  of  impatient  snaps, 
“for  I don’t  like  Hexam.” 

“Indeed?” 

“No.”  Miss  Wren  wrinkled  her  nose,  to  ex- 
press dislike.  “Selfish.  Thinks  only  of  him- 
self. The  way  with  all  of  you.” 

“The  way  with  all  of  us?  Then  you  don’t 
like  met" 


“ So-so,”  replied  Miss  Wren,  with  a shrug  and 
a laugh.  “ Don’t  know  much  about  you.” 

“But  I was  not  aware  it  was  the  way  with 
all  of  us,”  said  Bradley,  returning  to  the  accu- 
sation, a little  injured.  “Won’t  you  say,  some 
of  us?” 

“Meaning,” returned  the  little  creature,  “ev- 
ery one  of  you,  but  you.  Hah ! Now  look  this 
lady  in  the  face.  This  is  Mrs.  Truth.  The 
Honorable.  Full-dressed.” 

Bradley  glanced  at  the  doll  she  held  up  for 
his  observation — which  had  been  lying  on  its 
face  on  her  bench,  while  with  a needle  and 
thread  she  fastened  the  dress  on  at  the  back — 
and  looked  from  it  to  her. 

“ I stand  the  Honorable  Mrs.  T.  on  my  bench 
in  this  corner  against  the  wall,  where  her  blue 
eyes  can  shine  upon  you,”  pursued  Miss  Wren, 
doing  so,  and  making  two  little  dabs  at  him  in 
the  air  with  her  needle,  as  if  she  pricked  him 
with  it  in  his  own  eyes ; “ and  I defy  you  to  tell 
me,  with  Mrs.  T.  for  a witness,  what  you  have 
come  here  for.” 

“To  see  Hexam’s  sister.” 

“You  don’t  say  so!”  retorted  Miss  Wren, 
hitching  her  chin.  “But  on  whose  account?” 

“ Her  own.” 

“ Oh,  Mrs.  T. !”  exclaimed  Miss  Wren.  “ You 
hear  him !” 

“To  reason  with  her,”  pursued  Bradley,  half 
humoring  what  was  present,  and  half  angry  with 
what  was  not  present;  “for  her  own  sake.” 

“Oh,  Mrs.  T. !”  exclaimed  the  dress-maker. 

“ For  her  own  sake,”  repeated  Bradley,  warm- 
ing, 14  and  for  her  brother’s,  and  as  a perfectly 
disinterested  person.” 

“Really,  Mrs.  T.,”  remarked  the  dress-mak- 
er, “since  it  comes  to  this,  we  must  positively 
turn  you  with  your  face  to  the  wall.”  She  had 
hardly  done  so  when  Lizzie  Hexam  arrived, 
and  showed  some  surprise  on  seeing  Bradley 
Headstone  there,  and  Jenny  shaking  her  little 
fist  at  him  close  before  her  eyes,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Mrs.  T.  with  her  face  to  the  wall. 

“Here’s  a perfectly  disinterested  person,  Liz- 
zie dear,”  said  the  knowing  Miss  Wren,  “come 
to  talk  with  you,  for  your  own  sake  and  your 
brother’s.  Think  of  that.  I am  sure  there 
ought  to  be  no  third  party  present  at  any  thing 
so  very  kind  and  so  very  serious;  and  so,  if 
you’ll  remove  the  third  party  up  stairs,  my  dear, 
the  third  party  will  retire.” 

Lizzie  took  the  hand  which  the  dolls*  dress- 
maker held  out  to  her  for  the  purpose  of  being 
supported  away,  but  only  looked  at  her  with  an 
inquiring  smile,  and  made  no  other  movement. 

“The  third  party  hobbles  awfully,  you  know, 
when  she’s  left  to  herself,”  said  Miss  Wren, 
“ her  back  being  so  bad,  and  her  legs  so  queer; 
so  she  can’t  retire  gracefully  unless  you  help  her, 
Lizzie.” 

“ She  can  do  no  better  than  stay  where  she 
is,”  returned  Lizzie,  releasing  the  hand,  and 
laying  her  own  lightly  on  Miss  Jenny’s  curls. 
And  then  to  Bradley:  “From  Charley,  Sir?” 
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In  an  irresolute  way,  and  stealing  a clumsy 
look  at  her,  Bradley  rose  to  place  a chair  for  her, 
and  then  returned  to  his  own. 

“Strictly  speaking,”  said  he,  “I  come  from 
Charley,  because  I left  him  only  a little  while 
ago;  but  I am  not  commissioned  by  Charley. 
I come  of  my  own  spontaneous  act.” 

With  her  elbows  on  her  bench,  and  her  chin 
upon  her  hands,  Miss  Jenny  Wren  sat  looking 
at  him  with  a watchful  sidelong  look.  Lizzie, 
in  her  different  way,  sat  looking  at  him  too. 

“The  fact  is,”  began  Bradley,  with  a mouth 
so  dry  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in  articulating 
his  words : the  consciousness  of  which  rendered 
his  manner  still  more  ungainly  and  undecided ; 
“ the  truth  is,  that  Charley,  having  no  secrets 
from  me  (to  the  best  of  my  belief),  has  confided 
the  whole  of  this  matter  to  me.” 

He  came  to  a stop,  and  Lizzie  asked : “ What 
matter,  Sir?” 

“ I thought,”  returned  the  schoolmaster,  steal- 
ing another  look  at  her,  and  seeming  to  try  in 
vain  to  sustain  it;  for  the  look  dropped  as  it 
lighted  on  her  eyes,  44  that  it  might  be  so  super- 
fluous as  to  be  almost  impertinent,  to  enter  upon 
a definition  of  it  My  allusion  was  to  this  mat- 
ter of  your  having  put  aside  your  brother’s  plans 
for  yfcu,  and  given  the  preference  to  those  of  Mr. 
— I believe  the  name  is  Mr.  Eugene  Wrayburn.” 

He  made  this  point  of  not  being  certain  of 
the  name,  with  another  uneasy  look  at  her, 
which  dropped  like  the  last.  . 

Nothing  being  said  on  the  other  side  he  had 
to  begin  again,  and  began  with  new  embarrass- 
ment. 

“Your  brother’s  plans  were  communicated  to 
me  when  he  first  had  them  in  his  thoughts.  In 
point  of  fact  he  spoke  to  me  about  them  when  I 
was  last  here — when  we  were  walking  back  to- 
gether, and  when  I — when  the  impression  was 
fresh  upon  me  of  having  seen  his  sister.” 

There  might  have  been  no  meaning  in  it,  but 
the  little  dress-maker  here  removed  one  of  her 
supporting  hands  from  her  chin,  and  musingly 
turned  the  Honorable  Mrs.  T.  with  her  face  to 
the  company.  That  done  she  fell  into  her  for- 
mer attitude. 

“I  approved  of  his  idea,”  said  Bradley,  with 
his  uneasy  look  wandering  to  the  doll,  and  un- 
consciously resting  there  longer  than  it  had  rest- 
ed on  Lizzie,  44  both  because  your  brother  ought 
naturally  to  be  the  originator  of  any  such  scheme, 
and  because  I hoped  to  be  able  to  promote  it. 
I should  have  had  inexpressible  pleasure,  I 
should  have  taken' inexpressible  interest,  in  pro- 
moting it.  Therefore  I must  acknowledge  that 
when  your  brother  was  disappointed,  I too  was 
disappointed.  I wish  to  avoid  reservation  or 
concealment,  and  I fully  acknowledge  that.” 

He  appeared  to  have  encouraged  himself  by 
having  got  so  far.  At  all  events  he  went  on 
with  much  greater  firmness  and  force  of  em- 
phasis : though  with  a curious  disposition  to  set 
his  teeth,  and  with  a curious  tight-screwing 
movement  of  his  right  hand  in  the  clenching 


palm  of  his  left,  like  the  action  of  one  who  was 
being  physically  hurt,  and  was  unwilling  to  cry 
out. 

44 1 am  a man  of  strong  feelings,  and  I have 
strongly  felt  this  disappointment.  I do  strongly 
feel  it.  I don’t  show  what  I feel ; some  of  us 
are  obliged  habitually  to  keep  it  down.  To 
keep  it  down.  But  to  return  to  your  brother. 
He  has  taken  the  matter  so  much  to  heart  that 
he  has  remonstrated  (in  my  presence  he  remon- 
strated) with  Mr.  Eugene  Wray  burn,  if  that  be 
the  name.  He  did  so  quite  ineffectually.  As 
any  one  not  blinded  to  the  real  character  of  Mr. 
— Mr.  Eugene  Wray  bum — would  readily  sup- 
pose.” 

He  looked  at  Lizzie  again,  and  held  the  look. 
And  his  face  turned  from  burning  red  to  white, 
and  from  white  back  to  burning  red,  and  so  for 
the  time  to  lasting  deadly  white. 

44  Finally,  I resolved  to  come  here  alone  and 
appeal  to  you.  I resolved  to  come  here  alone, 
and  entreat  you  to  retract  the  course  you  have 
chosen,  and  instead  of  confiding  in  a mere 
stranger — a person  of  most  insolent  behavior  to 
your  brother  and  others — to  prefer  your  brother 
and  your  brother’s  friend.” 

Lizzie  Hexam  had  changed  color  when  those 
changes  came  over  him,  and  her  face  now  ex- 
pressed some  anger,  more  dislike,  and  even  a 
touch  of  fear.  But  she  answered  him  very 
steadily. 

44 1 can  not  doubt,  Mr.  Headstone,  that  your 
visit  is  well  meant.  You  have  been  so  good  a 
friend  to  Charley  that  I have  no  right  to  doubt 
it.  I have  nothing  to  tell  Charley,  but  that  1 
accepted  the  help  to  which  he  so  much  objects 
before  he  made  any  plans  for  me ; or  certainly 
before  I knew  of  any.  It  was  considerately  and 
delicately  offered,  and  there  were  reasons  that 
had  weight  with  me  which  should  be  as  dear  to 
Charley  as  to  me.  I have  no  more  to  say  to 
Charley  on  this  subject.” 

His  lips  trembled  and  stood  apart,  as  he  fol- 
lowed this  repudiation  of  himself,  and  limitation 
of  her  words  to  her  brother. 

44 1 should  have  told  Charley,  if  he  had  come 
to  me, ’’she  resumed,  as  though  it  were  an  after- 
thought, “that  Jenny  and  I find  our  teacher 
very  able  and  very  patient,  and  that  she  takes 
great  pains  with  us.  So*  much  so,  that  we  have 
said  to  her  we  hope  in  a very  little  while  to  be 
able  to  go  on  by  ourselves.  Charley  knows 
about  teachers,  and  I should  also  have  told  him, 
for  his  satisfaction,  that  ours  comes  from  an  in- 
stitution where  teachers  are  regularly  brought 
up.” 

44 1 should  like  to  ask  you,”  said  Bradley  Head- 
stone, grinding  his  words  slowly  out,  as  though 
they  came  from  a rusty  mill ; 44 1 should  like  to 
ask  you,  if  I may  without  offense,  whether  you 
would  have  objected — no;  rather,  I should  like 
to  say,  if  I may  without  offense,  that  I wish  I 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  coming  here  with 
your  brother  and  devoting  my  poor  abilities  and 
experience  to  your  service.” 
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“Thank  you,  Mr.  Headstone.” 

“But  I fear,”  he  pursued,  after  a pause,  fur- 
tively wrenching  at  the  seat  of  his  chair  with 
one  hand,  as  if  he  would  have  * wrenched  the 
chair  to  pieces,  and  gloomily  observing  her  while 
her  eyes  were  cast  down,  “ that  my  humble  serv- 
ices would  not  have  found  much  favor  with  you  ?” 

She  made  no  reply,  and  the  poor  stricken 
wretch  sat  contending  with  himself  in  a heat 
of  passion  and  torment.  After  a while  he  took 
out  his  handkerchief  and  wiped  his  forehead  and 
hands. 

“ There  is  only  one  thing  more  I had  to  say, 
but  it  is  the  most  important.  There  is  a reason 
against  this  matter,  there  is  a personal  relation 
concerned  in  this  matter,  not  yet  explained  to 
you.  It  might — I don’t  say  it  would — it  might 
— induce  you  to  think  differently.  To  proceed 
under  the  present  circumstances  is  out  of  the 
question.  Will  you  please  come  to  the  under- 
standing that  there  shall  be  another  interview 
on  the  subject?” 

“ With  Charley,  Mr.  Headstone  ?” 

“With  — well,”  he  answered,  breaking  off, 
“yes!  Say  with  him  too.  Will  you  please 
come  to  the  understanding  that  there  must  be 
another  interview  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, before  the  whole  case  can  be  submit- 
ted?” 

“I  don’t,”  said  Lizzie,  shaking  her  bead, 
“ understand  your  meaning,  Mr.  Headstone.” 

“Limit  my  meaning  for  the  present,”  he  in- 
terrupted, “to  the  whole  case  being  submitted 
to  you  in  another  interview.” 

“ What  case,  Mr.  Headstone?  What  is  want- 
ing to  it  ?” 

“ You — you  shall  be  informed  in  the  other  in- 
terview.” Then  he  said,  as  if  in  a burst  of  irre- 
pressible despair,  “ I — I leave  it  all  incomplete ! 
There  is  a spell  upon  me,  I think !”  And  then 
added,  almost  as  if  he  asked  for  pity,  “Good- 
night !” 

He  held  out  his  hand.  As  she,  with  mani- 
fest hesitation,  not  to  say  reluctance,  touched  it, 
a strange  tremble  passed  over  him,  and  his  face, 
# so  deadly  white,  was  moved  as  by  a stroke  of 
pain.  Then  he  was  gone. 

The  dolls’  dress-maker  sat  with  her  attitude 
unchanged,  eying  the  door  by  which  he  had  de- 
parted, until  Lizzie  pushed  her  bench  aside  and 
sat  down  near  her.  Then,  eying  Lizzie  as  she 
had  previously  eyed  Bradley  and  the  door,  Miss 
Wren  chopped  that  very  sudden  and  keen  chop 
in  which  her  jaws  sometimes  indulged,  leaned 
back  in  her  chair  with  folded  arms,  and  thus 
expressed  herself : 

“Humph!  If  he — I mean,  of  course,  my 
dear,  the  party  who  is  coming  to  court  me  when 
the  time  comes — should  be  that  sort  of  man,  he 
may  spare  himself  the  trouble.  He  wouldn’t  do 
to  be  trotted  about  and  made  useful.  He’d  take 
fire  and  blow  up  while  he  was  about  it.” 

“ And  so  you  would  be  rid  of  him,”  said  Liz- 
zie, humoring  her. 

“ Not  so  easily,”  returned  Miss  Wren.  “He 


wouldn’t  blow  up  alone.  He’d  carry  me  up  with 
him.  I know  his  tricks  and  his  manners.” 

“ Would  he  want  to  hurt  you,  do  you  mean  ?” 
asked  Lizzie. 

“Mightn’t  exactly  want  to  do  it,  my  dear,” 
returned  Miss  Wren ; “ but  a lot  of  gunpowder 
among  lighted  lucifer-matches  in  the  next  room 
might  almost  as  well  be  here.” 

“He  is  a very  strange  man,”  said  Lizzie, 
thoughtfully. 

“I  wish  he  was  so  very  strange  a man  as  to 
be  a total  stranger,”  answered  the  sharp  little 
thing. 

It  being  Lizzie’s  regular  occupation  when  they 
were  alone  of  an  evening  to  brush  out  and  smooth 
the  long  fair  hair  of  the  ddlls*  dress-maker,  she 
unfastened  a ribbon  that  kept  it  back  while  the 
little  creature  was  at  her  work,  and  it  fell  in  a 
beautiful  shower  over  the  poor  shoulders  that 
were  much  in  need  of  such  adorning  rain.  “Not 
now,  Lizzie  dear,”  said  Jenny;  “let  us  have  a 
talk  by  the  fire.”  With  those  words,  she  in  her 
turn  loosened  her  friend’s  dark  hair,  and  it 
dropped  of  its  own  weight  over  her  bosom,  in 
two  rich  masses.  Pretending  to  compare  the 
colors  and  admire  the  contrast,  Jenny  so  man- 
aged a mere  touch  or  two  of  her  nimble  (gpds, 
as  that  she  herself  laying  a cheek  on  one  of  the 
dark  folds,  seemed  blinded  by  her  own  cluster- 
ing curls  to  all  but  the  fire,  while  the  fine  hand- 
some face  and  brow  of  Lizzie  were  revealed  with- 
out obstruction  in  the  sober  light. 

“Let  us  have  a talk,”  said  Jenny,  “about 
Mr.  Eugene  Wray  burn.” 

Something  sparkled  down  among  the  fair  hair 
resting  on  the  dark  hair;  and  if  it  were  not  a 
Star — which  it  couldn’t  be — it  was  an  eye  ; and 
if  it  were  an  eye,  it  was  Jenny  Wren’s  eye,  bright 
and  watchful  as  the  bird’s  whose  name  she  had 
taken. 

“Why  about  Mr.Wrayburn?”  Lizzie  asked. 

“For  no  better  reason  than  because  I’m  in 
the  humor.  I wonder  whether  he’s  rich !” 

“ No,  not  rich.” 

“Poor?” 

“I  think  so,  for  a gentleman.” 

“Ah ! To  be  sure ! Yes,  he’s  a gentleman. 
Not  of  our  sort ; is  he  ?” 

A shake  of  the  head,  a thoughtful  shake  of 
the  head,  and  the  answer,  softly  spoken,  “Oh 
no,  oh  no!” 

The  dolls’  dress-maker  had  an  arm  round  her 
friend’s  waist.  Adjusting  the  arm,  she  slyly 
took  the  opportunity  of  blowing  at  her  own  hair 
where  it  fell  over  her  face ; then  the  eye  down 
there,  under  lighter  shadows  sparkled  more 
brightly  and  appeared  more  watchful. 

“When  He  turns  up,  he  sha’n’t  bo  a gentle- 
man ; I’ll  very  soon  send  him  packing,  if  he  is. 
However,  he's  not  Mr.  Wraybum ; I haven’t 
captivated  him.  I wonder  whether  any  body 
has,  Lizzie !” 

“It  is  very  likely.” 

“ Is  it  very  likely?  I wonder  who !” 

“Is  it  not  very  likely  that  some  lady  has 
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been  taken  by  him,  and  that  he  may  love  her 
dearly  ?” 

“ Perhaps.  I don’t  know.  What  wonld  you 
think  of  him,  Lizzie,  if  you  were  a lady  ?” 

“la  lady !”  Bhe  repeated,  laughing.  “ Such 
a fancy  l” 

“ Yes.  But  say : just  as  a fancy,  and  for  in- 
stance.” 

“Ia  lady ! I,  a poor  girl  \yho  used  to  row 
poor  father  on  the  river.  I,  who  had  rowed 
poor  father  out  and  home  on  the  very  night 
when  I saw  him  for  the  first  time.  I,  who  was 
made  so  timid  by  his  looking  at  me,  that  I got 
up  and  went  out  !” 

(“  He  did  look  at  you,  even  that  night,  though 
you  were  not  a lady!”  thought  Miss  Wren.) 

“Ia  lady !”  Lizzie  went  on  in  a low  voice, 
with  her  eyes  upon  the  fire.  “I,  with  poor  fa- 
ther’s grave  not  even  cleared  of  undeserved  stain 
and  shame,  and  he  trying  to  clear  it  for  me ! I 
a lady !” 

“Only  as  a fancy,  and  for  instance,"  urged 
Miss  Wren. 

“Too  much,  Jenny  dear,  too  much!  My 
fancy  is  not  able  to  get  that  far.”  As  the  low 
fire  gleamed  upon  her,  it  showed  her  smiling 
mournfully  and  abstractedly. 

“But  I am  in  the  humor,  and  I must  he  hu- 
mored, Lizzie,  because  after  all  I am  a poor 
little  thing,  and  have  had  a hard  day  with  my 
bad  child.  Look  in  the  fire,  as  I like  to  hear 
you  tell  how  you  used  to  do  when  you  lived  in 
that  dreary  old  house  that  had  once  been  a 
wind-mill.  Look  in  the— what  was  its  name 
when  you  told  fortunes  with  your  brother  that 
I don't  like?” 

“ The  hollow  down  by  the  flare  ?” 

“Ah!  That’s  the  name!  You  can  find  a 
lady  there,  I know.” 

“ More  easily  than  I can  make  one  of  such 
material  as  myself,  Jenny.” 

The  sparkling  eye  looked  steadfastly  up,  a9the 
musing  face  looked  thoughtfully  down.  “ Well ?” 
said  the  dolls’  dress-maker,  “ We  have  found  our 
lady?” 

Lizzie  nodded,  and  asked,  “ Shall  she  be 
rich  ?” 

“She  had  better  be,  as  he’s  poor.” 

“ She  is  very  rich.  Shall  she  be  handsome  ?” 

“Even  you  can  be  that,  Lizzie,  so  she  ought 
to  be.” 

1 ‘ She  is  very  handsome.” 

“What  does  she  say  about  him?”  asked  Miss 
Jenny,  in  w low  voice : watchful,  throngh  an  in- 
tervening silence,  of  the  face  looking  down  at  the 
fire. 

“She  is  glad,  glad,  to  be  rich,  that  he  may 
have  the  money.  She  is  glad,  glad,  to  be  beau- 
tiful, that  he  may  be  proud  of  her.  Her  poor 
heart — ” 

“ Eh  ? Her  poor  heart?”  said  Miss  Wren. 

“ Her  heart — is  given  him,  with  all  its  love 
and  truth.  She  would  joyfully  die  with  him, 
or,  better  than  that,  die  for  him.  She  knows 
he  has  failings,  but  she  thinks  they  have  grown 


up  through  his  being  like  one  cast  away,  for  the 
want  of  something  to  trust  in,  and  care  for,  and 
think  well  of.  And  she  says,  that  lady  rich 
and  beautiful  that  I can  never  come  near,  ‘Only 
put  me  in  that  empty  place,  only  try  bow  little 
I mind  myself,  only  prove  what  a world  of  things 
I will  do  and  bear  for  you,  and  I hope  that  you 
might  even  come  to  be  much  better  than  you 
are,  through  me  who  am  so  much  worse,  and 
hardly  worth  the  thinking  of  beside  you.’  ” 

As  the  face  looking  at  the  fire  had  become 
exalted  and  forgetful  in  the  rapture  of  these 
words,  the  little  creature,  openly  clearing  away 
her  fair  hair  with  her  disengaged  band,  bad 
gazed  at  it  with  earnest  attention  and  something 
like  alarm.  Now  that  the  speaker  ceased,  the 
little  creature  laid  down  her  head  again,  and 
moaned,  “O  me,  O me,  O me!” 

“ In  pain,  dear  Jenny  ?”  asked  Lizzy as  if 
awakened. 

“Yes,  but  not  the  old  pain.  Lay  me  down, 
lay  me  down.  Don’t  go  out  of  my  sight  to- 
night. Lock  the  door  and  keep  close  to  me.” 
Then  turning  away  her  face,  she  said  in  a whis- 
per to  herself,  “ My  Lizzie,  my  poor  Lizzie ! 
O my  blessed  children,  come  back  in  the  long 
bright  slanting  rows,  and  come  for  her,  not  me. 
She  wants  help  more  than  I,  my  blessed  chil- 
dren !” 

She  had  stretched  her  hands  up  with  that 
higher  and  better  look,  and  now  she  turned 
again,  and  folded  them  round  Lizzie’s  neck, 
and  rocked  herself  on  Lizzie’s  breast. 


CHAPTER  XH. 

KOBE  BIRDS  OF  FRET. 

Rogue  Riderhood  dwelt  deep  and  dark  in 
Limehouse  Hole,  among  the  riggers,  and  the 
mast,  oar,  and  block  makers,  and  the  boat-build- 
ers, and  the  sail-lofts,  as  in  a kind  of  ship’s  hold 
stored  full  of  waterside  characters,  some  no  bet- 
ter than  himself,  some  very  much  better,  and 
none  much  worse.  The  Hole,  albeit  in  a gen- 
eral way  not  over-nice  in  its  choice  of  company, 
was  rather  shy  in  reference  to  the  honor  of  cul- 
tivating the  Rogue’s  acquaintance;  more  fre- 
quently giving  him  the  cold  shoulder  than  the 
warm  hand,  and  seldom  or  never  drinking  with 
him  unless  at  his  own  expense.  A part  of  tbo 
Hole,  indeed,  contained  so  much  public  spirit 
and  private  virtue  that  not  even  this  strong  lev- 
erage could  move  it  to  good  fellowship  with  a 
tainted  accuser.  But  there  may  have  been  the 
drawback  on  this  magnanimous  morality,  that 
its  exponents  held  a true  witness  before  Justice 
to  be  the  next  nnneighborly  and  accursed  char- 
acter to  a false  one. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  daughter  whom  be 
often  mentioned,  Mr.  Riderhood  might  have 
found  the  Hole  a mere  grave  as  to  any  means 
it  would  yield  him  of  getting  a living.  But  Miss 
Pleasant  Riderhood  had  some  little  position  and 
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connection  in  Limehouse  Hole.  Upon  the  small- 
est of  small  scales,  she  was  an  unlicensed  pawn- 
broker, keeping  what  was  popularly  called  a 
Leaving  Shop,  by  lending  insignificant  sums  on 
insignificant  articles  of  property  deposited  with 
her  as  security.  In  her  four-and-twentieth  year 
of  life,  Pleasant  was  already  in  her  fifth  year 
of  this  way  of  trade.  Her  deceased  mother 
had  established  the  business,  and  on  that  pa- 
rent’s demise  she  had  appropriated  a secret  cap- 
ital of  fifteen  shillings  to  establishing  herself  in 
it;  the  existence  of  such  capital  in  a pillow  be- 
ing the  last  intelligible  confidential  communica- 
tion made  to  her  by  the  departed,  before  suc- 
cumbing to  dropsical  conditions  of  snuff  and  gin, 
incompatible  equally  with  coherence  and  exist- 
ence. 

Why  christened  Pleasant,  the  late  Mrs.  Rid- 
erhood might  possibly  have  been  at  some  time 
able  to  explain,  and  possibly  not.  Her  daugh- 
ter had  no  information  on  that  point.  Pleas- 
ant she  found  herself,  and  she  couldn’t  help  it. 
She  had  not  been  consulted  on  the  question, 
any  more  than  on  the  question  of  her  coming 
into  these  terrestrial  parts,  to  want  a name. 
Similarly,  she  found  herself  possessed  of  what 
is  colloquially  termed  a swivel  eye  (derived  from 
her  father),  which  she  might  perhaps  have  de- 
clined if  her  sentiments  on  the  subject  had  been 
taken.  She  was  not  otherwise  positively  ill- 
looking,  though  anxious,  meagre,  of  a muddy 
complexion,  and  looking  as  old  again  as  she  re- 
ally was. 

As  some  dogs  have  it  in  the  blood,  or  are 
trained,  to  worry  certain  creatures  to  a certain 
point,  so— not  to  make  the  comparison  disre- 
spectfully— Pleasant  Riderhood  had  it  in  the 
blood,  or  had  been  trained,  to  regard  seamen, 
within  certain  limits,  as  her  prey.  Show  her  a 
man  in  a blue  jacket,  and,  figuratively  speaking, 
she  pinned  him  instantly.  Yet,  all  things  con- 
sidered, she  was  not  of  an  evil  mind  or  an  un- 
kindly disposition.  For,  observe  how  many  things 
were  to  be  considered  according  to  her  own  un- 
fortunate experience.  Show  Pleasant  Riderhood 
a Wedding  in  the  street,  and  she  only  saw  two 
people  taking  out  a regular  license  to  quarrel 
and  fight.  Show  her  a Christening,  and  she 
saw  a little  heathen  personage  having  a quite 
superfluous  name  bestowed  upon  it,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  be  commonly  addressed  by  some 
abusive  epithet : which  little  personage  was  not 
in  the  least  wanted  by  any  body,  and  would  be 
shoved  and  banged  out  of  every  body’s  way,  un- 
til it  should  grow  big  enough  to  shove  and  bang. 
Show  her  a Funeral,  and  she  saw  an  unremun- 
erative  ceremony  in  the  nature  of  a black  mas- 
querade, conferring  a temporary  gentility  on  the 
performers,  at  an  immense  expense,  and  repre- 
senting the  only  formal  party  ever  given  by  the 
deceased.  Show  her  a live  father,  and  she  saw 
but  a duplicate  of  her  own  father,  who  from  her 
infancy  had  been  taken  with  fits  and  starts  of 
discharging  his  duty  to  her,  which  duty  was  al- 
ways incorporated  in  the  form  of  a fist  or  aj 


leathern  strap,  and  being  discharged  hurt  her. 
All  things  considered,  therefore,  Pleasant  Rid- 
erhood was  not  so  very,  very  bad.  There  was 
even  a touch  of  romance  in  her— -of  such  ro- 
mance as  could  creep  into  Limehouse  Hole — 
and  maybe  sometimes  of  a summer  evening, 
when  she  stood  with  folded  arms  at  her  shop- 
door,  looking  from  the  reeking  street  to  the  sky 
where  the  sun  was  setting,  she  may  have  had 
some  vaporous  Visions  of  far-off  islands  in  the 
southern  seas  or  elsewhere  (not  being  geograph- 
ically particular),  where  it  would  be  good  to 
roam  with  a congenial  partner  among  groves  of 
bread-fruit,  waiting  for  ships  to  be  wafted  from 
the  hollow  ports  of  civilization.  For,  sailors  to 
be  got  the  better  of,  were  essential  to  Miss  Pleas- 
ant’s Eden. 

Not  on  a summer  evening  did  she  come  to  her 
little  shop-door,  when  a certain  man  standing 
over  against  the  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  took  notice  of  her.  That  was  on  a cold 
shrewd  w'indy  evening,  after  dark..  Pleasant 
Riderhood  shared,  with  most  of  the  lady  inhab- 
itants of  the  Hole,  the  peculiarity  that  her  hair 
was  a ragged  knot,  constantly  coming  down  be- 
hind, and  that  she  never  could  enter  upon  any 
undertaking  without  first  twisting  it  into  place. 
At  that  particular  moment,  being  newly  come  to 
the  threshold  to  take  a look  out  of  doors,  she 
was  winding  herself  up  with  both  hands  after 
this  fashion.  And  so  prevalent  was  the  fashion, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  a fight  or  other  disturb- 
ance in  the  Hole,  the  ladies  would  be  seen  flock- 
ing from  all  quarters  universally  twisting  their 
back-hair  as  they  came  along,  and  many  of  them, 
in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  carrying  their  back- 
combs in  their  mouths. 

It  was  a wretched  little  shop,  with  a roof  that 
any  man  standing  in  it  could  touch  with  his 
hand ; little  better  than  a cellar  or  cave,  down 
three  steps.  Yet  in  its  ill-lighted  window,  Among 
> a flaring  handkerchief  or  two,  an  old  peacoat  or 
so,  a few  valueless  watches  and  compasses,  a jar 
of  tobacco  and  two  crossed  pipes,  a bottle  of  wal- 
nut ketchup,  and  some  horrible  sweets — these 
creature  discomforts  serving  as  a blind  to  the 
main  business  of  the  Leaving  Shop — was  dis- 
played the  inscription  Seaman’s  Boabding- 
Housb. 

Taking  notice  of  Pleasant  Riderhood  at  the 
door,  the  man  crossed  so  quickly  that  she  was 
still  winding  herself  up,  when  he  stood  close  be- 
fore her. 

“ Is  your  father  at  home?”  said  he. 

“ I think  he  is,”  returned  Pleasant,  dropping 
her  arms ; “ come  in.” 

It  was  a tentative  reply,  the  man  having  a 
sea-faring  appearance.  Her  father  was  not  at 
home,  and  Pleasant  knew  it.  “ Take  a seat  by 
the  fire,”  was  her  hospitable  words,  when  she 
had  got  him  in;  “men  of  your  calling  are  al- 
ways welcome  here.” 

“Thankee,”  said  the  man. 

His  manner  was  the  manner  of  a sailor,  and 
his  hands  were  the  hands  of  a sailor,  except  that 
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they  were  smooth.  PleaSant  had  an  eye  for 
sailors,  and  she  noticed  the  nnased  color  and 
texture  of  the  hands,  sunburnt  though  they  were, 
as  sharply  as  she  noticed  their  unmistakable 
looseness  and  suppleness,  as  he  sat  himself  down 
with  his  left  arm  carelessly  thrown  across  his 
left  leg  a little  above  the  knee,  and  the  right 
arm  as  carelessly  thrown  over  the  elbow  of  the 
wooden  chair,  with  the  hand  curved,  half  open 
and  half  shut,  as  if  it  had  just  let  go  a rope. 

44  Might  you  be  looking  for  a Boarding-House  ?” 
Pleasant  inquired,  taking  her  observant  stand  on 
one  side  of  the  fire. 

44  I don’t  rightly  know  my  plans  yet,”  returned 
the  man. 

44  You  ain’t  looking  for  a Leaving  Shop?” 

“No,”  said  the  man. 

44 No,”  assented  Pleasant,  44 you’ve  got  too 
much  of  an  ontfit  on  you  for  that.  But  if  you 
should  want  either,  this  is  both.” 

44  Ay,  ay !”  said  the  man,  glancing  round  the 
place.  “I  know.  Pve been  here  before.” 

44  Did  you  Leave  any  thing  when  you  were 
here  before?”  asked  Pleasant,  with  a view  to 
principal  and  interest. 

“No.”  The  man  shook  his  head. 

44 1 am  pretty  sure  you  never  boarded  here?” 

44  No.”  The  man  again  shook  his  head. 

44  What  did  you  do  here  when  you  were  here 
before?”  asked  Pleasant.  “For  I don’t  re- 
member you.” 

“It’s  not  at  all  likely  you  should.  I only 

• stood  at  the  door,  one  night — on  the  lower  step 
there — while  a ship-mate  of  mine  looked  in  to 
speak  to  your  father.  I remember  the  place 
well.”  Looking  very  curiously  round  it. 

44 Might  that  have  been  long  ago?” 

“Ay,  a goodish  bit  ago.  When  I came  off 
my  last  voyage.” 

44  Then  you  have  not  been  to  sea  lately  ?”  ♦ 

44  No.  Been  in  the  sick  bay  since  then,  and 
been  employed  ashore.” 

“Then,  to  be  sure,  that  accounts  for  your 
hands.” 

The  man  with  a keen  look,  a quick  smile,  and 
a change  of  manner,  caught  her  up.  44  You’re 
a good  observer.  Yes.  That  accounts  for  my 
hands.” 

Pleasant  was  somewhat  disquieted  by  his  look, 
and  returned  it  suspiciously.  Not  only  was  his 
change  of  manner,  though  very  sudden,  quite 
collected,  but  his  former  manner,  which  he  re- 
sumed, had  a certain  suppressed  confidence  and 
sense  of  power  in  it  that  were  half  threatening. 

44  Will  your  father  be  long  ?”  he  inquired. 

“I  don’t  know.  I can’t  say.” 

“As  you  supposed  he  was  at  home,  it  would 
seem  that  he  has  just  gone  out  ? How’s  that?” 

44 1 supposed  he  had  come  home,”  Pleasant 
explained. 

“Oh!  You  supposed  he  had  come  home? 
Then  he  has  been  some  time  out  ? How’s  that  ?” 

44 J don’t  want  to  deceive  you.  Father’s  on 
the  river  in  his  boat.” 

• & At  the  old  work?”  asked  the  man. 


l “I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  said  Pleas- 
ant, shrinking  a step  back.  44  What  on  earth 
d’ye  want  ?” 

“I  don’t  want  to  hurt  your  father.  I don’t 
want  to  say  I might,  if  I chose.  I want  to  speak 
to  him.  Not  much  in  that,  is  there?  There 
shall  be  no  secrets  from  you ; you  shall  be  by. 
And  plainly,  Miss  Riderhood,  there’s  nothing  to 
be  got  out  of  me,  or  made  of  me.  I am  not 
good  for  the  Leaving  Shop,  I am  not  good  for 
the  Boarding-House,  I am  not  good  for  any  thing 
in  your  way  to  the  extent  of  sixpenn’orth  of  half- 
pence. Put  the  idea  aside,  and  we  shall  get  on 
together.” 

44  But  you’re  a sea-faring  man  ?”  argued  Pleas- 
ant, as  if  that  were  a sufficient  reason  for  his  be- 
ing good  for  something  in  her  way. 

44  Yes  and  no.  I have  been,  and  I may  be 
again.  But  I am  not  for  you.  Won’t  you  take 
my  word  for  it  ?” 

The  conversation  had  arrived  at  a crisis  to 
justify  Miss  Pleasant’s  hair  in  tumbling  down. 
It  tumbled  down  accordingly,  and  she  twisted  it 
up,  looking  from  under  her  bent  forehead  at  the 
man.  In  taking  stock  of  his  familiarly  worn 
rough-wfeather  nautical  clothes,  piece  by  piece, 
she  took  stock  of  a formidable  knife  in  a sheath 
at  his  waist  ready  to  his  hand,  and  of  a whistle 
hanging  round  his  neck,  and  of  a short  jagged 
knotted  club  with  a loaded  head  that  peeped  out 
of  a pocket  of  his  loose  outer  jacket  or  frock.  He 
sat  quietly  looking  at  her ; but,  with  these  ap- 
pendages partially  revealing  themselves,  and  with 
a quantity  of  bristling  oakum-colored  head  and 
whisker,  he  had  a formidable  appearance. 

44  Won’t  you  take  my  word  for  it?”  he  asked 
again. 

Pleasant  answered  with  a short  dumb  nod. 
He  rejoined  with  another  short  dumb  nod.  Then 
he  got  up  and  stood  with  his  arms  folded,  in 
front  of  the  fire,  looking  down  into  it  occasion- 
ally, as  she  stood  with  her  arms  folded,  leaning 
against  the  side  of  the  chimney-piece. 

“To  while  away  the  time  till  your  father 
comes,”  he  said — 4 4 pray  is  there  much  robbing 
and  murdering  of  seamen  about  the  water-side 
now?” 

44  No,”  said  Pleasant. 

“Any?” 

44  Complaints  of  that  sort  are  sometimes  made, 
about  Ratcliffe  and  Wapping,  and  up  that  way. 
But  who  knows  how  many  are  true  ?” 

4 4 To  be  sure.  And  it  don’t  seem  necessary.” 

4 4 That’s  what  I say,”  observed  Pleasant. 
44  Where’s  the  reason  for  it  ? Bless  the  sailors, 
it  ain’t  as  if  they  ever  could  keep  what  they 
have  without  it.” 

“You’re  right.  Their  money  may  be  soon 
got  out  of  them,  without  violence,”  said  the  man. 

44 Of  course  it  may,”  said  Pleasant;  “and 
then  they  ship  again,  and  get  more.  And  the 
best  thing  for  ’em,  too,  to  ship  again  as  soon  as 
ever  they  can  be  brought  to  it.  They’re  never 
so  well  off  as  when  they’re  afloat.” 

44 I’ll  tell  you  why  I ask,”  pursued  the  visitor, 
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looking  up  from  the  fire.  “I  was  once  beset  before  she  twisted  it  up.  This  was  another  com- 
that  way  myself,  and  left  for  dead.”  mon  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  of  the 

“No?”  said  Pleasant.  “Where  did  it  hap*  Hole,  when  heated  by  verbal  or  fistic  alterca- 


pen  ? ’ 

“It  happened,”  returned  the  man,  with  a 
ruminative  air,  as  he  drew  his  right  hand  across 
his  chin,  and  dipped  the  other  ip  the  pocket  of 
his  rough  outer  coat,  “it  happened  somewhere 
about  here  as  I reckon.  I don't  think  it  can 
have  been  a mile  from  here.” 

“Were  you  drunk?”  asked  Pleasant. 

“ I was  muddled,  but  not  with  fair  drinking. 
I had  not  been  drinking,  you  understand.  A 
mouthful  did  it.” 

Pleasant  with  a grave  look  shook  her  head ; 
importing  that  she  understood  the  process,  but 
decidedly  disapproved. 

“Fair  trade  is  one  thing,”  said  she,  “but 
that’s  another.  No  one  has  a right  to  carry  on 
with  Jack  in  that  way.” 

“The  sentiment  does  you  credit,”  returned 
the  man,  with  a grim  smile;  and  added,  in  a 
mutter,  “ the  more  so,  as  I believe  it's  not  your 
father’s. — Yes,  I had  a bad  time  of  it,  that  time. 
I lost  every  thing,  and  had  a sharp  struggle  for 
my  life,  weak  as  I was.” 

“Did  you  get  the  parties  punished?”  asked 
Pleasant. 

“A  tremendous  punishment  followed,”  said 
the  man,  more  seriously ; “ but  it  was  not  of  my 
bringing  about.” 

“Of  whose,  then?”  asked  Pleasant. 

The  man  pointed  upward  with  his  forefinger, 
and,  slowly  recovering  that  hand,  settled  his  chin 
in  it  again  as  he  looked  at  the  fire.  Bringing 
her  inherited  eye  to  bear  upon  him,  Pleasant 
Riderhood  felt  more  and  more  uncomfortable, 
his  manner  was  so  mysterious,  so  stern,  so  self- 
possessed. 

“Any  ways,”  said  the  damsel,  “I  am  glad 
punishment  followed,  and  I say  so.  Fair  trade 
with  sea-faring  men  gets  a bad  name  through 
deeds  of  violence.  I am  as  much  against  deeds 
of  violence  being  done  to  sea-faring  men,  as  sea- 
faring men  can  be  themselves.  I am  of  the 
same  opinion  as  my  mother  was,  when  she  was 
living.  Fair  trade,  my  mother  used  to  say,  but 
no  robbery  and  no  blows.”  In  the  way  of  trade 
Miss  Pleasant  would  have  taken — and  indeed 
did  take  when  she  could  — as  much  as  thirty 
shillings  a week  for  board  that  would  be  dear  at 
five,  and  likewise  conducted  the  Leaving  busi- 
ness upon  correspondingly  equitable  principles ; 
yet  she  had  that  tenderness  of  conscience  and 
those  feelings  of  humanity,  that  the  moment  her 
ideas  of  trade  ivere  overstepped,  she  became  the 
seaman’s  champion,  even  against  her  father  whom 
6he  seldom  otherwise  resisted. 

But  she  was  here  interrupted  by  her  father’s 
voice  exclaiming  angrily,  “Now,  Poll  Parrot!” 
and  by  her  father’s  hat  being  heavily  flung  from 
his  hand  and  striking  her  face.  Accustomed  to 
such  occasional  manifestations  of  his  sense  of 
parental  duty,  Pleasant  merely  wiped  her  face 
on  her  hair  (which  of  course  had  tumbled  down) 
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tion. 

“Blest  if  I believe  such  a Poll  Parrot  as  you 
was  ever  learned  to  speak !”  growled  Mr.  Rider- 
hood,  stooping  to  pick  up  his  hat,  and  making 
a feint  at  her  with  his  head  and  right  elbow ; for 
he  took  the  delicate  subject  of  robbing  seamen 
in  extraordinary  dudgeon,  and  was  out  of  hu- 
mor too.  “What  are  you  Poll  Parroting  at 
now?  Ain’t  you  got  nothing  to  do  but  fold 
your  arms  and  stand  a Poll  Parroting  all  night  ?” 

“ Let  her  alone,”  urged  the  man.  “ She  was 
only  speaking  to  me.” 

“ Let  her  alone  too !”  retorted  Mr.  Riderhood, 
eying  him  all  over.  “ Do  you  know  she’s  my 
daughter  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And  don’t  you  know  that  I won’t  have  no 
Poll  Parroting  on  the  part  of  my  daughter? 

No,  nor  yet  that  I won’t  take  no  Poll  Parroting 
from  no  man  ? And  who  may  you  be,  and  what 
may  you  want  ?” 

“ How  can  I tell  you  until  you  are  silent  ?” 
returned  the  other,  fiercely. 

“ Well,”  said  Mr.  Riderhood,  quailing  a little, 

“I  am  willing  to  be  silent  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing.  But  don’t  Poll  Parrot  me.” 

“Are  you  thirsty,  you?”  the  man  asked,  in 
the  same  fierce,  short  way,  after  returning  his 
look. 

“Why  nat’rally,”  said  Mr.  Riderhood,  “ ain’t 
I always  thirsty!”  (Indignant  at  the  absurdity 
of  the  question.) 

“What will  you  drink?”  demanded  the  man. 

“ Sherry  wine,”  returned  Mr.  Riderhood,  in 
the  same  sharp  tone,  “if  you’re  capable  of  it.” 

The  man  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  took  out 
half  a sovereign,  and  begged  the  favor  of  Mis# 

Pleasant  that  she  would  fetch  a bottle.  “ With 
the  cork  undrawn,”  he  added,  emphatically, 
looking  at  her  father. 

“I’ll  take  my  Alfred  David,”  muttered  Mr* 
Riderhood,  slowly  relaxing  into  a dark  smite 
“that  you  know  a move.  Do  I know  you • 

N-n-no,  I don’t  know  you.” 

The  man  repbed,  “ No,  you  don’t  know  me.’ 

And  so  they  stood  looking  at  one  another  surli 
ly  enough,  until  Pleasant  came  back. 

“There’s  small  glasses  on  the  shelf,”  sai<. 
Riderhood  to  his  daughter.  “ Give  me  the  one 
without  a foot.  I gets  my  living  by  the  sweat 
of  my  brow,  and  it’s  good  enough  for  wie.”  This 
had  a modest  self-denying  appearance;  but  it 
soon  turned  out  that  as,  by  reason  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  standing  the  glass  upright  while  there 
was  any  thing  in  it,  it  required  to  be  emptied  as 
soon  as  filled,  Mr.  Riderhood  managed  to  drink 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one. 

With  his  Fortunatus’s  goblet  ready  in  his  hand, 

Mr.  Riderhood  sat  down  on  one  side  of  the  table 
before  the  fire,  and  the  strange  man  on  the  oth- 
er: Pleasant  occupying  a stool  between  the  lat- 
ter and  the  fireside.  The  hack-ground,  com-  . 
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posed  of  handkerchiefs,  coats,  shirts,  hats,  and 
other  old  articles  “On  Leaving,”  had  a general 
dim  resemblance  to  human  listeners ; especially 
where  a shiny  black  sou’wester  suit  and  hat  hung, 
looking  very  like  a clumsy  mariner  with  his  back 
to  the  company,  who  was  so  curious  to  overhear, 
that  he  paused  for  the  purpose  with  bis  coat  half 
pulled  on,  and  his  shoulders  up  to  his  ears  in 
the  uncompleted  action. 

The  visitor  first  held  the  bottle  against  the 
light  of  the  candle,  and  next  examined  the  top 
of  the  cork.  Satisfied  that  it  had  not  been  tam- 
pered with,  he  slowly  took  from  his  breast-pocket 
a rusty  clasp-knife,  and,  with  a cork-screw  in 
the  handle,  opened  the  wine.  That  doiie,  he 
looked  at  the  cork,  unscrewed  it  from  the  cork- 
screw, laid  each  separately  on  the  table,  and, 
with  the  end  of  the  sailor’s  knot  of  his  necker- 
chief, dusted  the  inside  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle. 
All  this  with  great  deliberation. 

At  first  Riderhood  had  sat  with  his  footless 
glass  extended  at  arm’s-length  for  filling,  while 
the  very  deliberate  stranger  seemed  absorbed  in 
his  preparations.  But  gradually  his  arm  re- 
verted home  to  him,  and  his  glass  was  lowered 
and  lowered  until  he  rested  it  upside  down  upon 
the  table.  By  the  same  degrees  his  attention 
became  concentrated  on  the  knife.  And  now, 
as  the  man  held  out  the  bottle  to  fill  all  round, 
Riderhood  stood  up,  leaned  over  the  table  to 
look  closer  at  the  knife,  and  stared  from  it  to 
him. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  asked  the  man. 

“ Why,  I know  that  knife!”  said  Riderhood. 

“ Yes,*  1 dare  say  you  do.” 

He  motioned  to  him  to  hold  up  his  glass,  and 
filled  it.  Riderhood  emptied  it  to  the  last  drop 
and  began  again. 

“That  there  knife — ” 

“Stop,”  said  the  man,  composedly.  “I  was 
going  to  drink  to  your  daughter.  Your  health, 
Miss  Riderhood.” 

, “ TJiat  knife  was  the  knife  of  a seaman  named 
George  IiodfooL” 

“ It  was.” 

“That  seaman  was  well  beknown  to  me.” 

“He  was.” 

“ What’s  come  to  him  ?” 

“Death  has  come  to  him.  Death  came  to 
him  in  an  ugly  shape.  He  looked,”  said  the 
man,  “very  horrible  after  it.” 

“ Arter  what?”  said  Riderhood,  with  a frown- 
ing stare. 

“After  he  was  killed.” 

“Killed?  Who  killed  him?” 

Only  answering  with  a shrug,  the  man  filled 
the  footless  glass,  and  Riderwood  emptied  it: 
looking  amazedly  from  his  daughter  to  his  vis- 
itor. 

“ You  don't  mean  to  tell  a honest  man — ” he 
was  recommencing  with  his  empty  gloss  in  his 
hand,  when  his  eye  became  fascinated  by  the 
stranger’s  outer  coat.  He  leaned  across  the  table 
to  see  it  nearer,  touched  the  sleeve,  turned  the 
cuff  to  look  at  the  sleeve-lining  (the  man,  in  his 


perfect  composure,  offering  not  the  least  objec- 
tion), and  exclaimed,  “It’s  my  belief  as  this 
here  coat  was  George  Radfoot’s  too !” 

“ You  are  right.  He  wore  it  the  last  time  you 
ever  saw  him,  and  the  last  time  you  ever  will  see 
him — in  this  world.” 

“It’s  my  belief  you  mean  to  tell  me  to  my 
face  you  killed  him !”  exclaimed  Riderhood ; 
but,  nevertheless,  allowing  his  glass  to  be  filled 
again. 

The  roan  only  answered  with  another  shrug, 
and  showed  no  symptom  of  confusion. 

“ Wish  I may  die  if  I know  what  to  be  up  to 
with  this  chap !”  said  Riderhood,  after  staring  at 
him,  and  tossing  his  last  glassful  down  his  throat. 
“Let’s  know  what  to  make  of  you.  Say  some- 
thing plain.” 

“I  will,”  returned  the  other,  leaning  forward 
across  the  tabic,  and  speaking  in  a low,  impress- 
ive voice.  “ What  a liar  you  are !” 

The  honest  witness  rose,  and  made  as  though 
he  would  fling  his  glass  in  the  man’s  face.  The 
man  not  wincing,  and  merely  shaking  his  fore- 
finger half  knowingly,  half  menacingly,  the  piece 
of  honesty  thought  better  of  it  and  sat  down 
again,  putting  the  glass  down  too. 

“ And  when  you  went  to  that  lawyer  yonder 
in  the  Temple  with  that  invented  story,”  said  the 
stranger,  in  an  exasperatingly  comfortable  sort 
of  confidence,  “you  might  have  had  your  strong 
suspicions  of  a friend  of  your  own,  you  know. 
I think  you  had,  you  know.” 

“ Me  my  suspicions?  Of  what  friend  ?” 

“Tell  me  again  whose  knife  was  this?”  de- 
manded the  man. 

“ It  was  possessed  by,  and  was  the  property  of 
— him  as  I have  made  mention  on,”  said  Rider- 
hood, stupidly  evading  the  actual  mention  of  the 
name. 

“Tell  me  again  whose  coat  was  this?” 

“That  there  article  of  clothing  like  ways  be- 
longed to,  and  was  wore  by — him  as  I have  made 
mention  on,”  was  again  the  dull  Old  Bailey 
evasion. 

“ I suspect  that  you  gave  him  the  credit  of  the 
deed,  and  of  keeping  cleverly  out  of  the  way. 
But  there  was  small  cleverness  in  his  keeping 
out  of  the  way.  The  cleverness  would  have 
been,  to  have  got  back  for  one  single  instant  to 
the  light  of  the  sun.” 

“Things  is  come  to  a pretty  pass,”  growled 
Mr.  Riderhood,  rising  to  his  feet,  goaded  to 
stand  at  bay,  “ when  bullyers  as  is  wearing  dead 
men’s  clothes,  and  bullyers  as  is  armed  with 
dead  men’s  knives,  is  to  come  into  the  houses 
of  honest  live  men,  getting  their  livings  by  the 
sweats  of  their  brows,  and  is  to  make  these  here 
sort  of  charges  with  no  rhyme  and  no  reason, 
neither  the  one  nor  yet  the  other ! Why  should 
I have  had  my  suspicions  of  him  ?” 

“Because  you  knew  him,”  replied  the  man  ; 
“because  you  had  been  one  with  him,  and  knew 
his  real  character  under  a fair  outside ; because 
on  the  night  which  you  had  afterward  reason  to 
believe  to  be  the  very  night  of  the  murder,  he 
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came  in  here,  within  an  hour  of  his  haring  left 
his  ship  in  the  docks,  and  asked  you  in  what 
lodgings  he  could  find  room.  Was  there  no 
stranger  with  him  ?” 

“I’ll  take  my  world-without-end  everlasting 
Alfred  David  that  you  wara’t  with  him,”  an- 
swered Riderhood.  “You  talk  big,  you  do,  but 
things  look  pretty  black  against  yourself,  to  my 
thinking.  You  charge  again1  me  that  George 
Radfoot  got  lost  sight  of,  and  was  no  more 
thought  of.  What’s  tha|  for  a sailor  ? Why 
there’s  fifty  such,  out  of  srght  and  out  of  mind, 
ten  times  as  long  as  him — through  entering  in 
different  names,  re-shipping  when  the  out’ard 
voyage  is  made,  and  what  not — a turning  up  to 
light  every  day  about  here,  and  no  matter  made 
of  it.  Ask  my  daughter.  You  could  go  on  Poll 
Parroting  enough  with  her,  when  I wam’t  come 
in : Poll  Parrot  a little  with  her  on  this  pint. 
You  and  your  suspicions  of  my  suspicions  of 
him ! What  are  my  suspicions  of  you  ? You 
tell  me  George  Radfoot  got  killed.  I ask  you 
who  done  it  and  how  you  knowMt.  You  carry 
his  knife  and  you  wear  his  coat.  I ask  you  how 
you  come  by  ’em  ? Hand  over  that  there  bot- 
tle!” Here  Mr.  Riderhood  appeared  to  labor 
under  a virtuous  delusion  that  it  was  his  own 
property.  “ And  you,”  he  added,  turning  to  his 
daughter,  as  he  filled  the  footless  glass,  “if  it 
warn’t  wasting  good  Bherry  wine  on  you,  I’d 
chuck  this  at  you,  for  Poll  Parroting  with  this 
man.  It’s  along  of  Poll  Parroting  that  such 
like  as  him  gets  their  suspicions,  whereas  I gets 
mine  by  argueyment,  and  being  nat’rally  a hon- 
est man,  and  sweating  away  at  the  brow  as  a 
honest  man  ought.”  Here  he  filled  the  footless 
goblet  again,  and  stood  chewing  one  half  of  its 
contents  and  looking  down  into  the  other  as  he 
slowly  rolled  the  wine  about  in  the  glass ; while 
Pleasant,  whose  sympathetic  hair  had  come 
down  on  her  being  apostrophized,  rearranged  it, 
much  in  the  Btyle  of  the  tail  of  a horse  when 
proceeding  to  market  to  be  sold.  j 

“ Well  ? Have  you  finished  ?”  asked  the  | 

strange  man. 

“No,”  said  Riderhood,  “I  ain’t.  Far  from 
it  Now  then ! I want  to  know  how  George 
Radfoot  come  by  his  death,  and  how  you  come 
by  his  kit?” 

“ If  you  ever  do  know,  you  won’t  know  now.” 

“ And  next  I want  to  know,”  proceeded  Rid- 
erhood, “whether  you  mean  to  charge  that 
what-you-may-call-it-murder — ” 

“Harmon  murder,  father,”  suggested  Pleas- 
ant. 

“No  Poll  Parroting!”  he  vociferated,  in  re- 
turn. “Keep  your  mouth  shut! — I want  to 
know,  you  Sir,  whether  you  charge  that  there 
9rime  on  George  Radfoot  ?” 

“ If  you  ever  do  know,  you  won’t  know  now.” 

“Perhaps  you  done  it  yourself?”  said  Rider- 
hood, with  a threatening  action. 

“I  alone  know,”  returned  the  man,  sternly 
shaking  his  head,  “ the  mysteries  of  that  crime. 

I alone  know  that  your  trumped-up  story  can 


not  possibly  be  true.  I alone  know  that  it  must 
be  altogether  false,  and  that  you  must  know  it 
to  be  altogether  false.  I come  here  to-night  to 
tell  you  so  much  of  what  I know,  and  no  more.” 

Mr.  Riderhood,  with  his  crooked  eye  upon  his 
visitor,  meditated  for  some  moments,  and  then 
refilled  his  glass,  and  tipped  the  contents  down 
his  throat  in  three  tips. 

“Shut  the  shop-door!”  he  then. said  to  his 
daughter,  putting  the  glass  suddenly  down. 

“And  turn  the  key  and  stand  by  it!  If  you 
know  all  this,  you  Sir,”  getting,  as  he  spoke, 
between  the  visitor  and  the  door,  “why  han’t 
you  gone  to  Lawyer  Lightwood  ?” 

“ That,  also,  is  alone  known  to  myself,”  was 
the  cool  answer. 

“ Don’t  you  know  that,  if  you  didn’t  do  the 
deed,  what  you  say  you  could  tell  is  worth  from 
five  to  ten  thousand  pound  ?”  asked  Riderhood. 

“ I know  it  very  well,  and  when  I claim  the 
money  you  shall  share  it.” 

The  honest  man  paused,  and  drew  a little 
nearer  to  the  visitor,  and  a little  further  from 
the  door. 

“I  know  it,”  repeated  the  man,  quietly,  “as 
well  as  I know  that  you  and  George  Radfoot 
were  one  together  in  more  than  one  dark  busi- 
ness; and  as  well  as  I know  that  you,  Roger 
Riderhood,  conspired  against  an  innocent  man 
for  blood-money ; and  as  well  as  I know  that  I 
can — and  that  I swear  I will ! — give  you  up  on 
both  scores,  and  be  proof  against  you  in  my  own 
person,  if  you  defy  me  J” 

“Father!”  cried  Pleasant,  from  the  door. 

“ Don’t  defy  him ! Give  way  to  him ! Don’t 
get  into  more  trouble,  father !” 

“ Will  you  leave  off  a Poll  Parroting,  I ask 
you  ?”  cried  Mr.  Riderhood,  half  beside  himself 
between  the  two.  Then,  propitiatingly  and 
crawlingfy:  “You  Sir!  You  han’t  said  what 
you  want  of  me.  Is  it  fair,  is  it  worthy  of  your- 
self, to  talk  of  my  defying  you  afore  ever  you 
say  what  you  want  of  me?” 

“ I don’t  want  much,”  said  the  man.  “ This 
accusation  of  yours  must  not  be  left  half  made 
and  half  unmade.  What  was  done  for  the  blood- 
money  must  be  thoroughly  undone.” 

“Well ; but  Shipmate — ” 

“Don’t  call  me  Shipmate,”  said  the  man. 

“Captain,  then,”  urged  Mr.  Riderhood; 

“there!  You  won’t  object  to  Captain.  It’s 
an  honorable  title,  and  you  fully  look  it.  Cap- 
tain ! Ain’t  the  man  dead  ? Now  I ask  you 
fair.  Ain’t  Gaffer  dead  ?” 

“Well,”  returned  the  other,  with  impatience, 

“ yes,  he  is  dead.  What  then  ?” 

“Can  words  hurt  a dead  man,  Captain?  I 
only  ask  you  fair.” 

“They  can  hurt  the  memory  of  a dead  man, 
and  they  can  hurt  his  living  children.  How 
many  children  had  this  man  ?” 

“Meaning  Gaffer,  Captain  ?” 

“Of  whom  else  arc  we  speaking?”  returned 
the  other,  with  a movement  of  his  foot,  os  if 
Rogue  Riderhood  were  beginning  to  sneak  be- 
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fore  him  in  the  body  as  well  as  the  spirit,  and  he 
spurned  him  off.  44 1 have  heard  of  a daughter, 
and  a son.  I ask  for  information ; I ask  your 
daughter ; I prefer  to  speak  to  her.  What  chil- 
dren did  Hexam  leave  ?” 

Pleasant,  looking  to  her  father  for  permission 
to  reply,  that  honest  man  exclaimed  with  great 
bitterness: 

4 ‘Why  the  devil  don’t  you  answer  the  Cap- 
tain ? You  can  Poll  Parrot  enough  when  yon 
ain't  wanted  to  Poll  Parrot,  you  perwerse  jade !” 

Thus  encouraged,  Pleasant  explained  that 
there  were  only  Lizzie,  the  daughter  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  youth.  Both  very  respectable, 
she  added. 

“ It  is  dreadful  that  any  stigma  should  attach 
to  them,”  said  the  visitor,  whom  the  considera- 
tion rendered  so  uneasy  that  he  rose,  and  paced 
to  and  fro,  muttering,  44  Dreadful  1 Unfore- 
seen? How  could  it  be  foreseen  1”  Then  he 
stopped,  and  asked  aloud : 44  Where  do  they  live  ?” 

Pleasant  further  explained  that  only  the  daugh- 
ter had  resided  with  the  father  at  the  time  of  his 
accidental  death,  and  thAt  she  had  immediately 
afterwartl  quitted  the  neighborhood. 

“I  know  that,”  said  the  man,  “for  I have 
been  to  the  place  they  dwelt  in,  at  the  time  of 
the  inquest.  Could  you  quietly  find  out  for  me 
where  she  lives  now  ?” 

Pleasant  had  no  doubt  she  could  do  that. 
Within  what  time,  did  she  think?  Within  a 
day.  The  visitor  said  that  was  well,  and  he 
would  return  for  the  information,  relying  on  its 
being  obtained.  To  this  dialogue  Riderhood 
* had  attended  in  silence,  and  he  now  obsequious- 
ly bespake  the  Captain. 

4 4 Captain ! Mentioning  them  unfort’net  words 
of  mine  respecting  Gaffer,  it  is  contrairily  to  be 
bore  in  mind  that  Gaffer  always  were  a precious 
rascal,  and  that  his  line  were  a thieving  line. 
Likeways  when  I went  to  them  two  Governors, 
Lawyer  Lightwood  and  the  t’other  Governor, 
with  my  information,  I may  have  been  a little 
over-eager  for  the  cause  of  justice,  or  (to  put  it 
another  way)  a little  over-stimilated  by  them  feel- 
ings which  rouses  a man  up,  when  a pot  of  mon- 
ey is  going  about,  to  get  his  hand  into  that  pot 
of  money  for  his  family’s  sake.  Besides  which, 
I think  the  wine  of  them  two  Governors  was — I 
will  not  say  a hocussed  wine,  but  fur  from  a 
wine  A9  was  elthy  for  the  mind.  And  there’s 
another  thing  to  be  remembered,  Captain.  Did 
I stick  to  them  words  when  Gaffer  was  no  more, 
and  did  I say  bold  to  them  two  Governors, 

4 Governors  both,  wot  I informed  I still  inform ; 
wot  was  took  down  I hold  to?’  No.  I says, 
frank  and  open — no  shuffling,  mind  you,  Cap- 
tain ! — 4 1 may  have  been  mistook,  I've  been  a 
thinking  of  it,  it  mayn’t  have  been  took  down 
correct  on  this  and  that,  and  I won’t  swear  to 
thick  and  thin,  I’d  rayther  forfeit  your  good 
opinions  than  do  it.’  And  so  far  as  I know,” 
concluded  Mr.  Riderhood,  by  way  of  proof  and 
evidence  to  character,  “I  have  actiwally  forfeit- 
ed the  good  opinions  of  several  persons  — even 


your  own,  Captain,  if  I understand  your  words — 
but  I’d  sooner  do  it  than  be  forswore.  There ; 
if  that’s  conspiracy,  call  me  conspirator.” 

44  You  shall  sign,”  said  the  visitor,  taking  very 
little  heed  of  this  oration,  44 a statement  that  it 
was  all  utterly  false,  and  the  poor  girl  shall  have 
it.  I will  bring  it  with  me  for  your  signature 
when  I come  again.” 

44 When  might  you  be  expected,  Captain?” 
inquired  Riderhood,  again  dubiously  getting  be- 
tween him  and  the  door. 

44  Quite  soon  enough  for  you.  I shall  not  dis- 
appoint you  ; don’t  be  afraid.” 

“Might  you  be  inclined  to  leave  any  name, 
Captain  ?” 

44  No,  not  at  all.  I have  no  such  intention.” 

44  4 Shall'  is  summ’at  of  a hard  word,  Captain,” 
urged  Riderhood,  still  feebly  dodging  between 
him  and  the  door,  as  he  advanced.  “When 
you  say  a man  ‘shall’  sign  this  and  that  and 
t'other,  Captain,  you  order  him  about  in  a grand 
sort  of  a way.  Don’t  it  seem  so  to  yourself?” 

The  man  stood  still,  and  angrily  fixed  him 
with  his  eyes. 

44 Father,  father!”  entreated  Pleasant,  from 
the  door,  with  her  disengaged  hand  nervously 
trembling  at  her  lips;  44 don’t!  Don't  get  into 
trouble  any  more !” 

44  Hear  me  out,  Captain,  hear  me  out ! All 
I was  wishing  to  mention,  Captain,  afore  you  1 
took  your  departer,”  said  the  sneaking  Mr.  Rid- 
erhood, falling  out  of  his  path,  44  was,  your  hand- 
some words  relating  to  the  reward.” 

44  When  I claim  it,”  said  the  man,  in  a tone 
which  seemed  to  leave  some  such  words  as  44  you 
dog”  veiy  distinctly  understood, 44  you  shall  share 
it.” 

Looking  steadfastly  at  Riderhood,  he  onoe 
more  said  in  a low  voice,  this  time  with  a grim 
sort  of  admiration  of  him  as  a perfect  piece  of 
evil,  44  What  a liar  you  are !”  and,  nodding  his 
head  twice  or  thrice  over  the  compliment,  passed 
out  of  the  shop.  But  to  Pleasant  he  said  good- 
night kindly. 

The  honest  man  who  gained  his  living  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  remained  in  a state  akin  to 
stupefaction,  until  the  footless  glass  and  the  un- 
finished bottle  conveyed  themselves  into  his  mind. 
From  his  mind  he  conveyed  them  into  his  hands, 
and  so  conveyed  the  last  of  the  wine  into  his 
stomach.  When  that  was  done,  he  awoke  to  a 
clear  perception  that  Poll  Parroting  was  solely 
chargeable  with  what  had  passed.  Therefore, 
not  to  be  remiss  in  his  duty  as  a father,  he  threw 
a pair  of  sea-boots  at  Pleasant,  which  she  ducked 
to  avoid,  and  then  cried,  poor  thing,  using  her 
hair  for  a pocket-handkerchief. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A SOLO  AND  A DUET. 

The  wind  was  blowing  so  hard  when  the  vis- 
itor came  out  at  the  shop-door  into  the  darkness 
and  dirt  of  Limchonse  Hole,  that  it  almost  blew 
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him  in  again.  Doors  were  slamming  violently, 
lamps  were  flickering  or  blown  out,  signs  were 
rocking  in  their  frames,  the  water  of  the  ken- 
nels, wind-dispersed,  flew  about  in  drops  like 
rain.  Indifferent  to  the  weather,  and  even  pre- 
ferring it  to  better  weather  for  its  clearance  of 
the  streets,  the  man  looked  about  him  with  a 
scrutinizing  glance.  “Thus  much  I know,”  he 
murmured.  “I  have  never  been  here  since  that 
night,  and  never  was  here  before  that  night,  but 
thus  much  I recognize.  I wonder  which  way 
did  we  take  when  we  came  out  of  that  shop. 
We  turned  to  the  right  os  I have  turned,  but  I 
can  recall  no  more.  Did  we  go  by  this  alley  ? 
Or  down  that  little  lane  ?” 

He  tried  both,  but  both  confused  him  equally, 
and  he  came  straying  back  to  the  same  spot. 
“I  remember  there  were  poles  pushed  out  of 
upper  windows  on  which  clothes  were  drying, 
and  I remember  a low  public  house,  and  the 
sound  flowing  down  a narrow  passage  belong- 
ing to  it  of  the  scraping  of  a Addle  and  the  shuf- 
fling of  feet.  But  here  are  all  these  things  in  the 
lane,  and  here  are  all  these  things  in  the  alley. 
And  I have  nothing  else  in  my  mind  but  a wall, 
a dark  doorway,  a flight  of  stairs,  and  a room.” 

He  tried  a new  direction,  but  made  nothing 
of  it ; walls,  dark  doorways,  flights  of  stairs  and 
rooms,  were  too  abundant.  And,  like  most  peo- 
f pie  so  puzzled,  ho  again  and  again  described  a 
circle,  and  found  himself  at  the  point  from  which 
be  had  begun.  “This  is  like  what  I have  read 
in  narratives  of  escape  from  prison,”  said  be, 
“where  the  little  track  of  the  fugitives  in  the 
night  always  seems  to  take  the  shape  of  the 
great  round  world,  on  which  they  wander;  as 
if  it  were  a secret  law.” 

Here  he  ceased  to  be  the  oakum -headed,  oak- 
um-whiskered man  on  whom  Miss  Pleasant  Rid- 
erhood  had  looked,  and,  allowing  for  his  being 
still  wrapped  in  a nautical  over-coat,  became  as 
like  that  same  lost  wanted  Mr.  Julius  Hand- 
ford  os  never  man  was  like  another  in  this 
world.  In  the  breast  of  the  coat  he  stowed  the 
bristling  hair  and  whisker,  in  a moment,  as  the 
favoring  wind  went  with  him  down  a solitary 
place  that  it  had  swept  clear  of  passengers.  Yet 
in  that  same  moment  he  was  the  Secretary  also, 
Mr.  Boffin’s  Secretary.  For  John  Rokesmith, 
too,  was  as  like  that  same  lost  wanted  Mr.  Ju- 
lius Handford  as  never  man  was  like  another  in 
this  world. 

“I  have  no  clew  to  the  scene  of  my  death,” 
said  he.  “ Not  that  it  matters  now.  But  hav- 
ing risked  discovery  by  venturing  here  at  all,  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  track  some  part  of  the 
way.”  With  which  singular  words  he  aban- 
doned his  search,  came  up  out  of  Limehouse 
Hole,  and  took  the  way  past  Limehouse  Church. 
At  the  great  iron  gate  of  the  church-yard  he 
stopped  and  looked  in.  He  looked  up  at  the 
high  tower  spectrally  resisting  the  wind,  and 
he  looked  round  at  the  white  tombstones,  like 
enough  to  the  dead  in  their  winding-sheets,  and 
he  counted  the  nine  tolls  of  the  clock-bell. 


“It  is  a sensation  not  experienced  by  many 
mortals,”  said  he,  “ to  be  looking  into  a church- 
yard on  a wild  windy  night,  and  to  feel  that  I no 
more  hold  a place  among  the  living  than  these 
dead  do,  and  even  to  know  that  I lie  buried 
somewhere  else,  as  they  lie  buried  here.  No- 
thing uses  me  to  it.  A spirit  that  was  once  a 
man  could  hardly  feel  stranger  or  lonelier,  going 
unrecognized  among  mankind,  than  I feel. 

“But  this  is  the  fanciful  side  of  the  situation. 
It  has  a real  side,  so  difficult  that,  though  I 
think  of  it  every  day,  I never  thoroughly  think 
it  out.  Now,  let  me  determine  to  think  it  out  as 
I walk  home.  I know  I evade  it  as  many  men 
— perhaps  most  men — do  evade  thinking  their 
way  through  their  greatest  perplexity.  I will 
try  to  pin  myself  to  mine.  Don't  evade  it,  John 
Harmon ; don't  evade  it ; think  it  out ! 

“When  I came  back  to  England,  attracted  to 
the  country  with  which  I had  none  but  most 
miserable  associations,  by  the  accounts  of  my 
fine  inheritance  that  found  me  abroad,  I came 
back,  shrinking  from  my  father's  money,  shrink- 
ing from  my  father’s  memory,  mistrustful  of  be- 
ing forced  on  a mercenary  wife,  mistrustful  of 
my  father's  intention  in  thrusting  that  marriage 
on  me,  mistrustful  that  I was  already  growing 
avaricious,  mistrustful  that  I was  slackening  in 
gratitude  to  the  two  dear  noble  honest  friends 
who  had  made  the  only  sunlight  in  my  childish 
life  or  that  of  my  heart-broken  sister.  I canto 
back,  timid,  divided  in  my  mind,  afraid  of  my- 
self and  every  body  here,  knowing  of  nothing 
but  wretchedness  that  my  father's  wealth  had 
ever  brought  about.  Now,  stop,  and  so  far 
think  it  out,  John  Harmon.  Is  that  so  ? That 
is  exactly  so. 

“ On  board  serving  as  third  mate  was  George 
Radfoot.  I knew  nothing  of  him.  His  name 
first  became  known  to  me  about  a week  before 
we  sailed  through  my  being  accosted  by  one  of 
the  ship-agent's  clerks  as  ‘Mr.  Radfoot.’  It 
was  one  day  when  I had  gone  aboard  to  look  to 
my  preparations,  and  the  clerk,  coming  behind 
me  as  I stood  on  deck,  tapped  me  on  the  shoul- 
der and  said,  ‘ Mr.  Radfoot,  look  here,'  referring 
to  some  papers  that  he  had  in  his  hand.  Aud 
my  name  first  became  known  to  Radfoot,  through 
another  clerk  within  a day  or  two,  and  while  the 
ship  was  yet  in  port,  coming  up  behind  him,  tap- 
ping him  on  the  shoulder  and  beginning,  ‘I  beg 
your  pardon,  Mr.  Harmon — ' I believe  we 
were  alike  in  bulk  and  stature  but  not  other- 
wise, and  that  we  were  not  strikingly  alike,  even 
in  those  respects,  when  we  w*erc  together  and 
could  be  compared. 

“ However,  a sociable  word  or  two  on  these 
mistakes  became  an  easy  introduction  between 
us,  and  the  weather  was  hot,  and  he  helped  mo 
to  a cool  cabin  on  deck  along-side  his  own,  and 
his  first  school  had  been  at  Brussels  as  mine  had 
been,  and  he  had  learned  French  as  I had  learned 
it,  and  he  had  a little  history  of  himself  to  re- 
late— God  only  knows  how  much  of  it  true,  and 
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how  much  of  it  false — that  had  its  likeness  to 
mine.  I had  been  a seaman  too.  So  we  got  to 
be  confidential  together,  and  the  more  easily 
yet,  because  he  and  every  one  on  board  had 
known  by  general  rumor  what  I was  making  the 
voyage  to  England  for.  By  such  degrees  and 
means  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of  my  uneasi- 
ness of  mind,  and  of  its  setting  at  that  time  in 
the  direction  of  desiring  to  see  and  form  some 
judgment  of  my  allotted  wife,  before  she  could 
possibly  know  me  for  myself;  also  to  try  Mrs. 
Boffin  and  give  her  a glad  surprise.  So  the 
plot  was  made  out  of  our  getting  common  sail- 
ors’ dresses  (as  he  was  able  to  guide  me  about 
London),  and  throwing  ourselves  in  Bella  Wil- 
fer’s  neighborhood,  and  trying  to  put  ourselves 
in  her  way,  and  doing  whatever  chance  might 
favor  on  the  spot,  and  seeing  what  came  of  it. 
If  nothing  came  of  it  I should  be  no  worse  off, 
and  there  would  merely  be  a short  delay  in  my 
presenting  myself  to  Lightwood.  I have  all 
these  facts  right  ? Yes.  They  are  all  accurate- 
ly right. 

“Hi9  advantage  in  all  this  was,  that  for  a 
time  I was  to  be  lost.  It  might  be  for  a day  or 
for  two  days,  bat  I must  be  lost  sight  of  on  land- 
ing, or  there  would  be  recognition,  anticipation, 
and  failure.  Therefore,  I disembarked  with  my 
ralise  in  my  hand — as  Potterson  the  steward 
and  Mr.  Jacob*Kibble  my  fellow-passenger  af- 
terward remembered— and  waited  for  him  in  the 
dark  by  that  very  Limehouse  Church  which  is 
now  behind  me. 

44  As  I had  always  shunned  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, I only  knew  the  church  through  his  point- 
ing out  its  spire  from  on  board.  Perhaps  I 
might  recall,  if  it  were  any  good  to  try,  the  way 
by  which  I went  to  it  alone  from  the  river;  but 
how  we  two  went  from  it  to  Riderhood’s  shop  I 
don’t  know — any  more  than  I know  what  turns 
we  took  and  doubles  we  made  after  we  left  it. 
The  way  was  purposely  confused  no  doubt. 

44  But  let  me  go  on  thinking  the  facts  out, 
and  avoid  confusing  them  with  my  speculations. 
'Whether  he  took  me  by  a straight  way  or  a 
crooked  way  what  is  that  to  the  purpose  now? 
Steady,  John  Harmon. 

“When  we  stopped  at  Riderhood’s,  and  he 
asked  that  scoundrel  a question  or  two,  purport- 
ing to  refer  only  to  the  lodging-houses  in  which 
there  was  accommodation  for  us  had  I the  least  j 
suspicion  of  him  ? None.  Certainly  none  until  j 
afterward  when  I held  the  clew.  I think  he  | 
must  have  got  from  Riderhood  in  a paper  the  i 
drug,  or  whatever  it  was,  that  afterward  stupe- 
fied me,  but  I am  far  from  sure.  All  I felt  safe 
in  charging  on  him  to-night  was  old  companion- 
ship in  villainy  between  them.  Their  undis- 
guised intimacy,  and  the  character  I now  know 
Riderhood  to  bear,  made  that  not  at  all  adven- 
turous. But  I am  not  clear  about  the  drug. 
Thinking  out  the  circumstances  on  which  I found 
my  suspicion,  they  are  only  two.  One : I re- 
member his  changing  a small  folded  paper  from 
one  pocket  to  another  after  we  came  out,  which 
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he  had  not  touched  before.  Two : I now  know 
Riderhood  to  have  been  previously  taken  up  for 
being  concerned  in  the  robbery  of  an  unlucky  sea- 
man, to  whom  some  such  poison  had  been  given. 

44  It  is  my  conviction  that  we  can  not  have 
gone  a mile  from  that  shop  before  we  came  to 
the  wall,  the  dark  doorway,  the  flight  of  stairs, 
and  the  room.  The  night  was  particularly  dark, 
and  it  rained  hard.  As  I think  the  circumstances 
back  1 hear  the  rain  splashing  on  the  stone  pave- 
ment of  the  passage,  which  was  not  under  cover. 
The  room  overlooked  the  river,  or  a dock,  or  a 
creek,  and  the  tide  was  out.  Being  possessed 
of  the  time  down  to  that  point,  I know  by  the 
hour  that  it  must  have  been  about  low  water; 
but  while  the  coffee  was  getting  ready  I drew 
back  the  curtain  (a  dark-brown  curtain),  and, 
looking  out,  knew  by  the  kind  of  reflection  be- 
low, of  the  few  neighboring  lights,  that  they 
were  reflected  in  tidal  mud. 

44  He  had  carried  under  his  arm  a canvas  bag, 
containing  a suit  of  his  clothes.  I had  no  change 
of  under-clothes  with  me,  as  I was  to  buy  slops. 
4 You  are  very  wet,  Mr.  Harmon1 — I can  hear 
him  saying — 4 and  I am  quite  dry  under  this 
good  water-proof  coat.  Put  on  these  clothes  of 
mine.  You  may  find  on  trying  them  that  they 
will  answer  your  purpose  to-morrow,  as  well  as 
the  slops  you  mean  to  buy,  or  better.  While 
you  change,  I’ll  hurry  the  hot  coffee.*  When  he 
came  back  I had  his  clothes  on,  and  there  was 
a black  man  with  him,  wearing  a linen  jacket, 
like  a steward,  who  put  the  smoking  coffee  on 
the  table  in  a tray  and  never  looked  at  me.  I 
am  so  far  literal  and  exact  ? Literal  and  exact, 
I am  certain. 

44  Now  I pass  to  sick  and  deranged  impres- 
sions ; they  are  so  strong,  that  I rely  upon  them ; 
but  there  are  spaces  between  them  that  I know 
nothing  about,  and  they  are  not  pervaded  by  any 
idea  of  time. 

44 1 had  drank  some  coffee,  when  to  my  sense 
of  sight  he  began  to  swell  immensely,  and  some- 
thing urged  me  to  rush  at  him.  We  had  a strug- 
gle near  the  door.  He  got  from  me,  through  my 
not  knowing  where  to  strike,  in  the  whirling 
round  of  the  room,  and  the  flashing  of  flames 
of  fire  between  us.  I dropped  down.  Lying 
helpless  on  the  ground,  I was  turned  over  by  a 
foot.  I was  dragged  by  the  neck  into  a corner. 
I heard  men  speak  together.  I was  turned  over 
by  other  feet.  I saw  a figure  like  myself  lying 
dressed  in  my  clothes  on  a bed.  What  might 
have  been,  for  any  thing  I knew,  a silence  of 
days,  weeks,  months,  years,  was  broken  by  a vio- 
lent wrestling  of  men  all  over  the  room.  The 
figure  like  myself  was  assailed,  and  my  valise 
was  in  its  hand.  I was  trodden  upon  and  fallen 
over.  I heard  a noise  of  blows,  and  thought  it 
was  a wood-cutter  cutting  down  a tree.  I could 
not  have  said  that  my  name  was  John  Hannon 
— I could  not  have  thought  it — I didn’t  know  it 
—but  when  I heard  the  blows,  I thought  of  the 
wood-cutter  and  his  axe,  and  had  some  dead  idea 
that  I was  lying  in  a forest. 
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“This  is  still  correct?  Still  correct,  with  the 
exception  that  I can  not  possibly  express  it  to 
myself  withont  using  the  word  I.  But  it  was 
not  I.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  I,  within  my 
knowledge. 

“ It  was  only  after  a downward  slide  through 
something  like  a tube,  and  then  a great  noise 
and  a sparkling  and  crackling  as  of  fires,  that 
the  consciousness  came  upon  roe,  ‘This  is  John 
Harmon  drowning ! John  Harmon,  struggle  for 
your  life.  John  Harmon,  call  on  Heaven  and 
save  yourself!’  I think  I cried  it  out  aloud  in  a 
great  agony,  and  then  a heavy  horrid  unintelli- 
gible something  vanished,  and  it  was  I who  was 
straggling  there  alone  in  the  water. 

“I  was  very  weak  and  faint,  frightfully  op- 
pressed with  drowsiness,  and  driving  fast  with 
the  tide.  Looking  over  the  black  water,  I saw 
the  lights  racing  past  me  on  the  two  banks  of 
the  river,  as  if  they  were  eager  to  be  gone  and 
leave  me  dying  in  the  dark.  The  tide  was  run- 
ning down,  but  I knew  nothing  of  up  or  down 
then.  When,  guiding  myself  safely  with  Heav- 
en’s assistance  before  the  fierce  set  of  the  water, 
I at  last  caught  at  a boat  moored,  one  of  a tier 
of  boats  at  a causeway,  I was  sucked  under 
her,  and  came  up,  only  just  alive,  on  the  other 
side. 

“Was  I long  in  the  water?  Long  enough  to 
be  chilled  to  the  heart,  but  I don’t  know  how 
long.  Yet  the  cold  was  merciful,  for  it  was  the 
cold  night  air  and  the  rain  that  restored  me  from 
a swoon  on  the  stones  of  the  causeway.  They 
naturally  supposed  me  to  have  toppled  in,  drunk, 
when  I crept  to  the  public  house  it  belonged  to ; 
for  I had  no  notion  where  I was,  and  could  not 
articulate — through  the  poison  that  had  made 
me  insensible  having  affected  my  speech — and  I 
supposed  the  night  to  be  the  previous  night,  as  it 
was  still  dark  and  raining.  But  I had  lost  twen- 
ty-four hours. 

“ I have  checked  the  calculation  often,  and  it 
mast  have  been  two  nights  that  I lay  recovering 
in  that  public  house.  Let  me  see.  Yes.  I am 
sure  it  was  while  I lay  in  that  bed  there,  that  the 
thought  entered  my  head  of  turning  the  danger 
I had  passed  through  to  the  account  of  being 
for  some  time  supposed  to  have  disappeared  mys- 
teriously, and  of  proving  Bella.  The  dread  of 
our  being  forced  on  one  another,  and  perpetuat- 
ing the  fate  that  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  my 
father's  riches — the  fate  that  they  should  lead  to 
nothing  but  evil — was  strong  upon  the  moral 
timidity  that  dates  from  my  childhood  with  my 
poor  sister. 

“ As  to  this  hour  I can  not  understand  that 
side  of  the  river  where  I recovered  the  shore, 
being  the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  I was 
ensnared,  I shall  never  understand  it  now.  Even 
at  this  moment,  while  I leave  the  river  behind 
me,  going  home,  I can  not  conceive  that  it  rolls 
between  me  and  that  spot,  or  that  the  6ea  is 
where  it  is.  Bat  this  is  not  thinking  it  out; 
this  is  making  a leap  to  the  present  time. 

“ I could  not  have  done  it,  but  for  the  fortune 


in  the  water-proof  belt  round  my  body.  Not  a 
great  fortune,  forty  and  odd  pounds,  for  the  in- 
heritor of  a hundred  and  odd  thousand ! But  it 
was  enough.  Without  it  I must  have  disclosed 
myself.  Without  it  I could  never  have  gone 
to  the  Exchequer  Coffee-house,  or  taken  Mrs. 
Wilferis  lodgings. 

“ Some  twelve  days  I lived  at  that  hotel,  bo- 
fore  the  night  when  I saw  the  corpse  of  Radfoot 
at  the  Police  Station.  The  inexpressible  mental 
horror  that  I labored  under,  as  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  poison,  makes  the  interval  seem 
greatly  longer,  but  I know  it  can  not  have  been 
longer.  That  suffering  has  gradually  weakened 
and  weakened  since,  and  has  only  come  upon 
me  by  starts,  and  I hope  I am  free  from  it  now ; 
but  even  now,  I have  sometimes  to  think,  con- 
strain myself,  and  stop  before  speaking,  or  I 
could  not  say  the  words  I want  to  say. 

“ Again  I ramble  away  from  thinking  it  out 
to  the  end.  It  is  not  so  far  to  the  end  that  I need 
be  tempted  to  break  off.  Now,  on  straight ! 

“ I examined  the  newspapers  every  day  for 
tidings  that  I was  missing,  but  saw  none.  Going 
out  that  night  to  walk  (for  I kept  retired  while 
it  was  light),  I found  a crowd  assembled  round 
a placard  posted  at  Whitehall.  It  described  my- 
self, John  Hannon,  as  found  dead  and  mutilated 
in  the  river  under  circumstances  of  strong  sus- 
picion, described  my  dress,  desci^bed  the  papers 
in  my  pockets,  and  stated  where  I was  lying  for 
recognition.  In  a wild  incautious  way  I hurried 
there,  and  there — with  the  horror  of  the  death  I 
had  escaped,  before  my  eyes  in  its  most  appalling 
shape,  added  to  the  inconceivable  horror  tor- 
menting me  at  that  time  when  the  poisonous 
stuff  was  strongest  on  me — I perceived  that  Rad- 
foot had  been  murdered  by  some  unknown  hands 
for  the  money  for  which  he  would  have  mur- 
dered me,  and  that  probably  we  had  both  been 
shot  into  the  river  from  the  same  dark  place  into 
the  same  dark  tide,  when  the  stream  ran  deep 
and  strong. 

“ That  night  I almost  gave  up  my  mystery, 
though  I suspected  no  one,  could  offer  no  in- 
formation, knew  absolutely  nothing  save  that  the 
murdered  man  was  not  I,  but  Radfoot.  Next 
day  while  I hesitated,  and  next  day  while  I hes- 
itated, it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  country  were 
determined  to  have  me  dead.  The  Inquest  de- 
clared me  dead,  the  Government  proclaimed  me 
dead ; I could  not  listen  at  my  fireside  for  five 
minutes  to  the  outer  noises  but  it  was  borne  into 
my  ears  that  I was  dead. 

“So  John  Harmon  died,  and  Julius  Hand- 
ford  disappeared,  and  John  Rokesmith  was  born. 
John  Rokesmith’s  intent  to-night  has  been  to 
repair  a wrong  that  he  could  never  have  imag- 
ined possible,  coming  to  his  ears  through  the 
Lightwood  talk  related  to  him,  and  which  he  is 
bound  by  every  consideration  to  remedy.  In 
that  intent  John  Rokesmith  will  persevere,  as 
his  duty  is. 

“ Now,  is  it  all  thought  out  ? All  to  this  time  ? 
Nothing  omitted?  No,  nothing.  But  bevond 
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this  time  ? To  think  it  out  through  the  future 
is  a harder  though  a much  shorter  task  than  to 
think  it  out  through  the  past.  John  Harmon  is 
dead.  Should  John  Harmon  come  to  life  ? 

“If  yes,  why  ? If  no,  why?” 

‘•Take  yes,  first.  To  enlighten  human  Jus- 
tice concerning  the  offense  of  one  far  beyond  it 
who  may  have  a living  mother.  To  enlighten  it 
with  the  lights  of  a stone  passage,  a flight  of 
stairs,  a brown  window-curtain,  and  a black 
man.  To  come  into  possession  of  my  father’s 
money,  and  with  it  sordidly  to  buy  a beautiful 
creature  whom  I love — I can  not  help  it ; reason 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it ; I love  her  against 
reason — but  who  would  as  soon  love  me  for  my 
own  sake  as  she  would  love  the  beggar  at  the 
corner.  What  a use  for  the  money,  and  how 
worthy  of  its  old  misuses ! 

“ Now,  take  no.  The  reasons  why  John  Har- 
mon should  not  come  to  life.  Because  he  has 
passively  allowed  these  dear  old  faithful  friends 
to  pass  into  possession  of  the  property.  Because 
he  sees  them  happy  with  it,  making  a good  use 
of  it,  effacing  the  old  rust  and  tarnish  on  the 
money.  Because  they  have  virtually  adopted 
Bella,  and  will  provide  for  her.  Because  there 
is  affection  enough  in  her  nature,  and  warmth 
enough  in  her  heart,  to  develop  into  something 
enduringly  good,  under  favorable  conditions. 
Because  her  faults  have  been  intensified  by  her 
place  in  my  father’s  will,  and  she  is  already 
growing  better.  Because  her  marriage  with 
John  Harmon,  after  what  I have  heard  from 
her  own  lips,  would  be  a shocking  mockery,  of 
which  both  she  and  I must  always  be  conscious, 
and  which  would  degrade  her  in  her  mind,  and 
me  in  mine,  and  each  of  us  in  the  other’s.  Be- 
cause if  John  Harmon  comes  to  life  and  does 
not  marry  her,  the  property  falls  into  the  very 
hands  that  hold  it  now. 

“What  would  I have?  Dead,  I have  found 
the  true  friends  of  my  lifetime  still  as  true  as 
tender,  and  as  faithful  as  when  I was  alive,  and 
making  ray  memory  an  incentive  to  good  ac- 
tions done  in  my  name.  Dead,  I have  found 
them  when  they  might  have  slighted  my  name, 
and  passed  greedily  over  my  grave  to  ease  and 
wealth,  lingering  by  the  way,  like  single-hearted 
children,  to  recall  their  love  for  me  when  I was 
a poor  frightened  child.  Dead,  I have  heard 
from  the  woman  who  would  have  been  my  wife 
if  I had  lived  the  revolting  truth  that  I should 
have  purchased  her,  caring  nothing  for  roe,  as  a 
Sultan  buys  a slave. 

“What  would  I have?  If  the  dead  could 
know,  or  do  know,  how  the  living  use  them,  who 
among  the  hosts  of  dead  has  found  a more  dis- 
interested fidelity  on  earth  than  I ? Is  not  that 
enough  for  me?  If  I had  come  back,  these  no- 
ble creatures  would  have  welcomed  me,  wept 
over  me,  given  up  every  thing  to  me  with  joy. 
I did  not  come  back,  and  they  have  passed  un- 
spoiled into  my  place.  Let  them  rest  in  it,  and 
let  Bella  rest  in  hers. 

“ What  course  for  me  then  ? This.  To  live 


the  same  quiet  Secretaiy  life,  carefully  avoiding 
chances  of  recognition,  until  they  shall  have  be- 
come more  accustomed  to  their  altered  state, 
and  until  the  great  swarm  of  swindlers  under 
many  names  shall  have  found  newer  prey.  By 
that  time,  the  method  I am  establishing  through 
all  the  affairs,  and  with  which  I will  every  day 
take  new  pains  to  make  them  both  familiar,  will 
be,  I may  hope,  a machine  in  such  working  or- 
der as  that  they  can  keep  it  going.  I know  I 
need  but  ask  of  their  generosity  to  have.  When 
the  right  time  comes,  I will  ask  no  more  than 
will  replace  me  in  my  former  path  of  life,  and 
John  Rokesmith  shall  tread  it  as  contentedly  as 
he  may.  But  John  Harmon  shall  come  back 
no  more. 

“That  I may  never,  in  the  days  to  come  afar 
off,  have  any  Wreak  misgiving  that  Bella  might, 
in  any  contingency,  have  taken  me  for  my  own 
sake  if  I had  plainly  asked  her,  I will  plainly 
ask  her ; proving  beyond  all  question  what  I al- 
ready know  too  well.  And  now  it  is  all  thought 
out,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  xny  mind 
is  easier.” 

So  deeply  engaged  had  the  living-dead  man 
been,  in  thus  communing  with  himself,  that  he 
had  regarded  neither  the  wind  nor  the  way,  and 
had  resisted  the  former  as  instinctively  as  he  had 
pursued  the  latter.  But  being  now  come  into 
the  City,  where  there  was  a coach-stand,  he  stood 
irresolute  whether  to  go  to  his  lodgings,  or  to  go 
first  to  Mr.  Boffin’s  house.  He  decided  to  go 
round  by  the  house,  arguing,  as  he  carried  his 
over-coat  upon  his  arm,  that  it  was  less  likely  to 
attract  notice  if  left  there  than  if  taken  to  Hol- 
loway : both  Mrs.  Wilfer  and  Miss  Lavinia  be- 
ing ravenously  curious  touching  every  article  of 
which  the  lodger  stood  possessed. 

Arriving  at  the  house,  he  found  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Boffin  were  out,  but  that  Miss  Wilfer  was 
in  the  drawing-room.  Mis9  Wilfer  had  remain- 
ed at  home,  in  consequence  of  not  feeling  very 
well,  and  had  inquired  in  the  evening  if  Mr. 
Rokesmith  were  in  his  room. 

“ Make  my  compliments  to  Miss  Wilfer,  and 
say  I am  here  now.” 

Miss  Wilfer’s  compliments  came  down  in  re- 
turn, and,  if  it  were  not  too  much  trouble,  would 
Mr.  Rokesmith  be  so  kind  as  to  come  up  before 
he  went  ? 

It  was  not  too  much  trouble,  and  Mr.  Roke- 
smith came  up. 

Oh  she  looked  very  pretty,  she  looked  very, 
very  pretty ! If  the  father  of  the  late  John  Har- 
mon had  but  left  his  money  unconditionally  to 
his  son,  and  if  his  son  had  but  lighted  on  this 
lovable  girl  for  himself,  and  had  the  happiness 
to  make  her  loving  as  well  as  lovable ! 

“Dear  me!  Are  you  not  well,  Mr.  Roke- 
smith ?” 

“Yes,  quite  well.  I was  sorry  to  hear,  when 
I came  in,  that  you  were  not.” 

“A  mere  nothing.  I had  a headache — gone 
now — and  was  not  quite  fit  for  a hot  theatre,  so 
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I staid  at  home.  I asked  you  if  you  were  not 
well,  because  you  look  so  white.” 

44  Do  I ? I have  had  a busy  evening.” 

She  was  on  a low  ottoman  before  the  fire,  with 
a little  shining  jewel  of  a table,  and  her  book 
and  her  work,  beside  hdr.  Ah  1 what  a differ- 
ent life  the  late  John  Harmon’s,  if  it  had  been 
his  happy  privilege  to  take  his  place  upon  that 
ottoman,  and  draw  his  arm  about  that  waist, 
and  say,  “I  hope  the  time  has  been  long  with- 
out me  ? What  a Home  Goddess  you  look,  my 
darling!” 

But  the  present  John  Rokcsmith,  far  removed 
from  the  late  John  Hannon,  remained  standing 
at  a distance.  A little  distance  in  respect  of 
space,  but  a great  distance  in  respect  of  separa- 
tion. 

“Mr.  Rokcsmith,”  said  Bella,  taking  up  her 
work,  and  inspecting  it  all  round  the  corners, 
4 4 1 wanted  to  say  something  to  you  when  I could 
have  the  opportunity,  as  an  explanation  why  I 
was  rude  to  you  the  other  day.  You  have  no 
right  to  think  ill  of  me,  Sir.” 

The  sharp  little  way  in  which  she  darted  a 
look  at  him,  half  sensitively  injured,  and  half 
pettishly,  would  have  been  very  much  admired 
by  the  late  John  Harmon. 

“You  don’t  know  how  well  I think  of  you, 
Miss  Wilfcr.” 

“Truly  you  must  have  a very  high  opinion 
of  me,  Mr.  Rokcsmith,  when  you  believe  that  in 
prosperity  I neglect  and  forget  my  old  home.” 

“Do  I believe  so?” 

44  You  did,  Sir,  at  any  rate,”  returned  Bella. 

44 1 took  the  liberty  of  reminding  you  of  a lit- 
tle omission  into  which  you  had  fallen — insens- 
ibly and  naturally  fallen.  It  was  no  more  than 
that.” 

“And  I beg  leave  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Rokesmith,” 
said  Bella,  “ why  you  took  that  liberty  ? — I hope 
there  is  no  offense  in  the  phrase ; it  is  your  own, 
remember.” 

“Because  I am  truly,  deeply,  profoundly  in- 
terested in  you,  Miss  Wilfer.  Because  I wish  to 
see  you  always  at  your  best.  Because  I — shall 
I go  on  ?”  / 

“No,  Sir,”  returned  Bella,  with  a burning 
face,  “you  hqve  said  more  than  enough.  I beg 
that  you  will  not  go  on.  If  you  have  any  gen- 
erosity, any  honor,  you  will  say  no  more.” 

The  late  John  Harmon,  looking  at  the  proud 
face  with  the  downcast  eyes,  and  at  the  quick 
breathing  as  it  stirred  the  fall  of  bright  brown 
hair  over  the  beautiful  neck,  would  probably  have 
remained  silent. 

“I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  Sir,”  said  Bella, 
“once  for  all,  and  I don’t  know  how  to  do  it. 
I have  sat  here  all  this  evening,  wishing  to  speak 
to  you,  and  determining  to  speak  to  you,  and 
feeling  that  I must.  I beg  for  a moment’s  time.” 

He  remained  silent,  and  she  remained  with 
her  face  averted,  sometimes  making  a slight 
movement  as  if  she  would  turn  and  speak.  At 
length  she  did  so. 

“You  know  how  I am  situated  here,  Sir,  and 


you  know  how  I am  situated  at  home.  I must 
speak  to  you  for  myself,  since  there  is  no  one 
about  me  whom  I could  ask  to  do  so.  It  is  not 
generous  in  you,  it  is  not  honorable  in  you,  to 
conduct  yourself  toward  me  as  you  do.” 

44  Is  it  ungenerous  or  dishonorable  to  be  de- 
voted to  you ; fascinated  by  you  ?” 

“Preposterous!”  said  Bella. 

The  late  John  Harmon  might  have  thought  it 
rather  a contemptuous  and  lofty  word  of  repudi- 
ation. 

“I  now  feel  obliged  to  go  on,”  pursued  the 
Secretary, 44  though  it  were  only  in  self-explana- 
tion and  self-defense.  I hope,  Miss  Wilfer,  that 
it  is  not  unpardonable— even  in  me — to  make  an 
honest  declaration  of  an  honest  devotion  to  you.” 

4 4 An  honest  declaration!”  repeated  Bella, 
with  emphasis. 

“Is  it  otherwise?” 

44 1 must  request,  Sir,”  said  Bella,  taking  ref- 
uge in  a touch  of  timely  resentment,  4 4 that  I 
may  not  be  questioned.  You  must  excuse  me 
if  I decline  to  be  cross-examined.” 

44  Oh,  Miss  Wilfer,  this  is  hardly  charitable. 
I ask  you  nothing  but  what  your  own  emphasis 
suggests.  However,  I waive  even  that  question. 
But  what  I have  declared  I take  roy  stand  by. 
I can  not  recall  the  avowal  of  my  earnest  and 
deep  attachment  to  you,  and  I do  not  recall  it.” 

44 1 reject  it,  Sir,”  said  Bella. 

44 1 should  be  blind  and  deaf  if  I were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  reply.  Forgive  my  offense,  for  it 
carries  its  punishment  with  it.” 

“What  punishment?”  asked  Bella. 

“Is  my  present  endurance  none?  But  ex- 
cuse me ; I did  not  mean  to  cross-examine  you 
again.” 

“You  take  advantage  of  a hasty  word  of 
mine,”  said  Bella,  with  a little  sting  of  self-re- 
proach, 44  to  make  me  seem — I don’t  know  what. 
I spoke  without  consideration  when  I used  it. 
If  that  was  bad,  I am  sorry ; but  you  repeat  it 
after  consideration,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
at  least  no  better.  For  the  rest,  I beg  it  may 
be  understood,  Mr.  Rokesmith,  that  there  is  an 
end  of  this  between  us,  now  and  forever.” 

“Now  and  forever,”  he  repeated. 

44  Yes.  I appeal  to  you,  Sir,  ” proceeded  Bel- 
la with  increasing  spirit,  44  not  to  pursue  me.  I 
appeal  to  you  not  to  take  advantage  of  your  po- 
sition in  this  house  to  make  my  position  in  it 
distressing  and  disagreeable.  I appeal  to  you 
to  discontinue  your  habit  of  making  your  mis- 
placed attentions  as  plain  to  Mrs.  Boffin  as  to  me.” 

“Have  I done  so?” 

44 1 should  think  you  have,”  replied  Bella. 
44  In  any  case  it  is  not  your  fault  if  you  have 
not,  Mr.  Rokesmith.” 

“I  hope  you  are  wrong  in  that  impression. 
I should  be  very  sorry  to  have  justified.it.  I 
think  I have  not.  For  the  future  there  is  no 
apprehension.  It  is  all  over.” 

44 1 am  much  relieved  to  hear  it,”  said  Bella. 
44 1 have  far  other  views  in  life,  and  why  should 
you  waste  your  own  ?” 
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‘ * Mine, ” said  the  Secretary.  1 ‘ My  life ! ” 

His  carious  tone  caused  Bella  to  glance  at  the 
curious  smile  with  which  he  said  it.  It  was 
gone  as  he  glanced  back.  “ Pardon  me,  Miss 
Wilfer,”  he  proceeded,  when  their  eyes  met ; 
“you  have  used  some  hard  words,  for  which  I 
do  not  doubt  you  have  a justification  in  your 
mind  that  I do  not  understand.  Ungenerous 
and  dishonorable  I In  what  ?” 

“I  would  rather  not  be  asked,”  said  Bella, 
haughtily  looking  down. 

“I  would  rather  not  ask,  but  the  question  is 
imposed  upon  me.  Kindly  explain ; or  if  not 
kindly,  justly.” 

“ Oh,  Sir  I”  said  Bella,  raising  her  eyes  to  his, 
after  a little  struggle  to  forbear,  “is  it  generous 
and  honorable  to  use  the  power  here  which  your 
favor  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin  and  your  ability 
in  your  place  give  you  against  me  ?” 

“Against  you?” 

“Is  it  generous  and  honorable  to  form  a plan 
for  gradually  bringing  their  influence  to  bear 
upon  a suit  which  I have  shown  you  that  I do 
not  like,  and  which  I tel)  you  that  I utterly  re- 
ject ?” 

The  late  John  Harmon  could  have  borne  a 
good  deal,  but  he  would  have  been  cut  to  the 
heart  by  such  a suspicion  as  this. 

“ Would  it  be  generous  and  honorable  to  step 
into  your  place — if  you  did  so,  for  I don’t  know 
that  you  did,  and  I hope  you  did  not — antici- 
pating, or  knowing  beforehand,  that  I should 
come  here,  and  designing  to  take  me  at  this  dis- 
advantage ?” 

“This  mean  and  cruel  disadvantage,”  said 
the  Secretary.  • 

“ Yes,”  assented  Bella. 

The  Secretary  kept  silence  for  a little  while ; 
thdn  merely  said,  “You  are  wholly  mistaken, 
Miss  Wilfer ; wonderfully  mistaken.  I can  not 
say,  however,  that  it  is  your  fault.  If  I deserve 
better  things  of  you,  you  do  not  know  it” 

“At  least,  Sir,”  retorted  Bella,  with  her  old 
indignation  rising,  “you  know  the  history  of  my 
being  here  at  all.  I have  heard  Mr.  Boffin  say 
that  you  are  master  of  every  line  and  word  of 
that  will,  as  you  are  master  of  all  his  affairs. 
And  was  it  not  enough  that  I should  have  been 
willed  away,  like  a horse,  or  a dog,  or  a bird  ; 
but  must  you  too  begin  to  dispose  of  me  in  your 
mind,  and  speculate  in  me,  as  soon  as  I had 
ceased  to  be  the  talk  and  the  langh-of  the  town  ? 
Am  I forever  to  be  made  the  property  of  stran- 
gers ?” 

“Believe  me,”  returned  the  Secretary,  “you 
are  wonderfully  mistaken.” 

“I  should  be  glad  to  know  it,”  answered 
Bella. 

“I  doubt  if  you  ever  will.  Good-night.  Of 
course  I shall  be  careful  to  conceal  any  traces 
of  this  interview  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin,  as 
long  as  I remain  here.  Trust  me,  what  you 
have  complained  of  is  at  an  end  forever.” 

“I  am  glad  I have  spoken,  then,  Mr.  Roke- 
smith.  It  has  been  painful  and  difficult,  but  it 


is  done.  If  I have  hurt  you,  I hope  you  will 
forgive  me.  I am  inexperienced  and  impetu- 
ous, and  I have  been  a little  spoiled ; but  I real- 
ly am  not  so  bad  as  I dare  say  I appear,  or  as 
you  think  me.” 

He  quitted  the  room  when  Bella  had  said  this, 
relenting  in  her  willful  inconsistent  way.  Left 
alone,  she  threw  herself  back  on  her  ottoman, 
and  said,  “I  didn’t  know  the  lovely  woman  was 
such  a Dragon!”  Then  she  got  up  and  looked 
in  the  glass,  and  said  to  her  image,  “You  have 
been  positively  swelling  your  features,  you  little 
fool!”  Then  she  took  an  impatient  walk  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room  and  back,  and  said,  “I 
wish  Pa  was  here  to  have  a talk  about  an  avari- 
cious marriage ; but  he  is  better  away,  poor  dear, 
for  I know  I should  pull  his  hair  if  he  was  here.” 
And  then  she  threw  her  work  away,  and  threw 
her  book  after  it,  and  sat  down  and  hummed  a 
tune,  and  hummed  it  out  of  tune,  and  quarreled 
with  it. 

And  John  Rokesmith,  what  did  he  ? 

He  went  down  to  his  room,  and  buried  John 
Harmon  many  additional  fathoms  deep.  He 
took  his  hat  and  walked  out,  and,  as  he  went  to 
Holloway  or  any  where  else — not  at  all  minding 
where — heaped  mounds  upon  mounds  of  earth 
over  John  Harmon’s  grave.  His  walking  did 
not  bring  him  home  until  the  dawn  of  day.  And 
so  busy  had  he  been  all  night,  piling  and  piling 
weights  upon  weights  of  earth  above  John  Har- 
mon’s grave,  that  by  that  time  John  Harmon  lay 
buried  under  a whole  Alpine  range ; and  still 
the  Sexton  Rokesmith*  accumulated  mountains 
over  him,  lightening  his  labor  with  the  dirge, 
“ Cover  him,  crush  him,  keep  him  down !” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  AN 
ENGLISH  SNOB. 

SOME  years  ago  there  came  to  this  country 
the  Honorable  Grantley  F.  Berkeley.  He 
was  accompanied  by  a considerable  pack . of 
hunting  dogs  and  a number  of  rifles.  He  quar- 
reled with  every  body,  had  several  bouts  at  fist- 
icuffs, was  once  put  out  of  a railroad  car  for  in- 
civility and  refusal  to  obey  the  rules  of  the  road; 
went  out  West  and  tried,  with  but  indifferent 
success,  to  kill  buffaloes ; returned  to  England 
full  of  hatred  for  the  Yankees,  and  wrote  a book 
in  which  he  detailed  his  griefs,  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  America  was  not  a country  for 
a gentleman  to  live  in.  In  short,  the  Honora- 
ble Grantley  F.  Berkeley  proved  himself  a snob 
of  the  fir^t  water,  and,  according  to  the  general 
opinion  of  our  Western  hunters,  but  a poor  shot. 

This  person  has  just  favored  the  world  with 
his  autobiography.  The  world  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful ; and  as  the  book  is  too  dull  to  incur  the 
danger  of  reprint  on  this  side  of  the  water  we 
propose  to  give,  in  a few  pages,  to  the  reading 
world  of  America,  some  notion  of  the  boon  which 
Mr.  Berkeley  has  conferred  upon  his  race.  Such 
a flower  as  he  ought  not  to  blush  unseen. 

In  the  first  place,  of  course,  Mr.  Berkeley  in- 
fortns  his  readers  that  he  comes  of  a very  an- 
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cient  and  powerful  family.  It  requires  the  suc- 
cessive efforts  of  a great  many  “progenitors”  to 
produce  such  a marvel  as  this  Honorable.  In 
the  very  first  chapter  we  read  of  “ the  Berkeley 
influence,”  “ the  witch  of  Berkeley,”  4 4 the  cus- 
toms of  the  Berkeleys — their  duties  and  privi- 
leges,” “ value  of  the  Berkeley  estates,” 44  strength 
and  antiquity  of  the  Castle,”  and,  finally,  of  the 
practice  of  “Lynch  law”  by  the  Berkeleys.  It 
might  be  expected  that  they  would  leave  this 
practice  to  the  44  dirty  Yankees but  great  men 
have  their  weaknesses — as  a French  writer  once 
remarked,  “most  men  are  mortal.”  Not  only 
this,  but  in  this  very  first  chapter  we  are  intro- 
duced to  a Prince  of  Wales  and  to  several  dukes. 
This  is  only  a foretaste  of  what  is  to  follow,  how- 
ever. The  book  is  full  of  the  best  company ; 
titles  gleam  on  every  page;  and  if  what  Mr. 
Berkeley  has  to  tell  of  his  friends  the  princes, 
royal  dukes,  earls,  counts,  barons,  and  other 
high  and  mighty  “nobifity  and  gentry”  is  of 
the  dullest,  and  often  not  of  the  most  decent, 
that  is  perhaps  because  these  personages  were 
in  truth  neither  brilliant  nor  decorous. 

The  book  opens  with  “Mary  Oldacre,  my 
nurse,”  and  the  remarkable  incident  that  she 
handed  him,  one  day,  “the  keys  of  the  Shrub- 
bery Gate  of  the  Castle.”  “It  is  impossible,” 
he  tells  us,  “to  express  the  affection  with  which, 
at  this  age  and  long  subsequently,  I regarded 
this  most  faithful  and  attached  servant.”  Turn- 
ing over  the  page,  we  are  informed  farther  that 
she  and  her  husband  now  “share  the  sleep  of 
eternal  peace,  ” whatever  that  may  mean  ; and 
our  author  adds,  “I  do  *not  remember  what  is 
their  epitaph.”  Much  as  he  loved  them,  he  ev- 
idently did  not  trouble  himself  about  a grave- 
stone for  them. 

The  Honorable  Mr.  Berkeley  tells  us  that  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a petty  tradesman, 
and  for  many  years  his  father’s  mistress.  Her 
sister  Susan  was  also,  at  one  time,  4 4 living  un- 
der the  protection  of  a man  able  to  maintain 
her.”  He  adds:  44 There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  she,  in  addition,  received  a considerable 
sum  of  money  from  Lord  Berkeley  (the  writer’s 
father),  for  placing  her  sister  in  his  hands.” 
One  of  Mr.  Berkeley’s  earliest  recollections,  he 
tells  us,  is  of  an  attempt  at  something  very  like 
forgery,  practiced  under  his  father’s  roof,  by 
“the  heads  of  the  family.”  An  “extraordinary 
instrument,  made  to  hold  two  pens,  connected, 
but  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  by  a brass 
rod,”  was  used  in  these  attempts;  “one  was 
dry,  the  other  the  operators  charged  with  ink ; 
and  then,  holding  the  dry  one  in  their  hands, 
passed  it  carefully  over  some  signatures  or  writ- 
ing, on  an  old  paper  or  parchment,  anxiously 
observing  if  the  marks  made  by  the  inked  pen 
corresponded  with  those  they  traced  with  the 
dry  one.” 

The  father  practiced  summary  Lynch  law 
upon  his  estates.  Riding  along  a public  pfi*h 
one  day  he  met  “a  fellow”  carrying  what  the 
lord  suspected,  for  some  reason,  to  be  a well-filled 
gumc-bag.  Whereupon  he  coolly  perpetrated 


this  brutality:  “He  slipped  his  right  foot  back 
out  of  the  stirrup,  and  kept  it  in  readiness  on 
the  flank  of  his  horse;  then,  manoeuvring  to 
make  the  man  pass  on  that  side,  he  launched  the 
toe  of  his  heavy  boot  against  the  pit  of  the  man’s 
stomach  with  such  force  that  the  latter  [the  man, 
not  his  stomach,  Mr.  Berkeley  means]  went 
flown  like  a shot.”  Then  he  searched  his  vic- 
tim’s bag,  and  “ was  extremely  disappointed  to 
find  in  it  nothing  but  rabbits.” 

“The  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  royal  broth- 
ers” were  frequent  visitors  to  the  Castle,  where 
they  amused  themselves  by  making  sport  of  the 
other  visitors.  One  “ Jeremiah  Hawkins,  Esq., 
of  the  Haws,”  a Gloucestershire  Squire,  was 
among  these,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  thus 
“drew  him  out 

44  Well,  my  good  friend,”  the  Duke  said,  after 
dinner,  “do  you  ever  wear  breeches  and  top- 
boots?” 

“Please  your  Greece,”  replied  Jerry,  44 1 sel- 
dom wears  ony  thing  else.” 

“I  hear  you  are  not  afraid  of  water,”  con- 
tinued the  sportive  44  Royal  Highness;”  “do 
you  ever  wash  your  feet  ?” 

44  Sometimes  in  summer,  please  your  Greece, 
when  it’s  hot!”  was  Squire  Hawkins’s  honest 
reply. 

When  Mr.  Berkeley’s  father  died  there  was  a 
quarrel  about  the  succession  between  two  of  the 
brothers,  which  was  carried  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  in  the  course  of  it  the  history  of 
44  Miss  Tudor” — the  name  by  which  the  mother 
of  these  hopefuls  was  known  during  a part  of 
her  life  at  the  Castle — was  pretty  thoroughly 
published.  It  was  decided  that  she  was  not  le- 
gally married  to  Lord  Berkeley  till  after  her 
fourth  son  was  bom.  Of  one  of  his  brothers, 
Colonel  Berkeley,  he  says  that  he  has  no  virtues 
and  all  the  vices.  He  preferred  the  most  dis- 
reputable society,  and  traveled  the  country  as  an 
amateur  actor.  Some  of  the  other  brothers  ap- 
pear to  have  been  no  better  than  this  one.  Mr. 
Berkeley  relates  that  after  his  mother’s  death, 
when  his  sister,  Lady  Mary  Berkeley,  desired  to 
live  in  “ the  old  house  in  Spring  Gardens,”  she 
was  driven  out  of  it,  because  her  brother,  Col- 
onel Berkeley,  insisted  on  bringing  his  mistress 
to  the  house. 

Young  Berkeley  was  early  taught  boxing  by 
his  elder  brothers,  who  thought  it  fine  sport  to 
make  him  fight  the  stable-boys  or  to  pick  a quar- 
rel with  street  boys  or  men.  His  brother  More- 
ton,  when  at  college,  instead  of  studying,  kept  a 
pack  of  hounds;  and  in  spring  kept  a gun  in  his 
room,  and  with  small  charges  44  dropped  the  old 
rooks  on  the  heads  of  contemplative  Dons,  as 
they  walked  unsuspiciously  beneath  the  trees  of 
Corpus.”  Boxing,  horse-racing,  and  hunting 
were  held  in  greater  honor  among  the  young 
Berkeleys  than  books  or  study ; and  of  schooling 
the  writer  of  this  book  appears  to  have  received 
but  a moderate  quantity.  He  became  an  officer 
in  “the  Guards”  when  he  was  scarcely  more 
than  a boy ; and  appears,  from  his  own  accounts, 
to  have  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  either  in 
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Parliament — where,  as  he  mentions  with  great 
pride,  he  on  all  occasions  voted  as  his  brother 
desired  him  to — and  in  the  hunting  field,  where 
he  became  a doughty  hunter  of  foxes,  and  a 
ready  promoter  of  quarrels  among  his  fellow- 
hunters.  The  two  volumes  of  his  autobiography 
contain  here  and  there  a few  traits  of  English 
life  which  possess  a little  interest. 

Mr.  Berkeley  relates  that  the  Duke  of  St. 

* Alban's,  on  going  out  for  a day’s  shooting,  tied 
his  left  eye  up  with  a black  silk  handkerchief, 
saying,  “ I hear  you  have  a lot  of  game,  so  1 am 
blinding  my  eye  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  having 
to  shut  it  so  often  when  I fire."  The  late  Lord 
Rokeby  “went  to  Greenwich  behind  a pair  of 
posters,”  and  on  returning  was  upset  by  the  post- 
boy, who  was  drunk.  The  next  time  he  went 
the  same  road  he  noticed  that  the  same  post- 
boy had  the  horses  in  charge.  44  Now  mind,  my 
good  fellow,"  said  the  noble  lord,  "you  had  your 
jollification  last  time ; it’s  my  turn  now,  so  I 
shall  get  drunk,  and  you  must  keep  sober.” 

Here  is  a really  good  story  of  John  and 
Charles  Kemble,  who  sat  one  night  in  the  pit 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  listening  to  a play. 
Charles  Kemble  remarked  to  his  brother,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening, 

44 1 really  think  this  the  very  best  play  for 
representation  Shakspeare  ever  wrote.” 

No  sooner  had  he  made  this  remark  than  a 
huge,  red-headed,  broad-shouldered  Irishman, 
who  sat  immediately  behind  him,  leant  forward 
and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  to  secure  his 
attention. 

“I  think,  Sir,”  he  observed,  with  a strong 
brogue,  44  ye  said  it  was  one  Shakspeare  what 
wraught  that  play.  It  was  not  Shakspeare,  Sir, 
but  me  friend,  Linnard  M‘Nally,  what  wraught 
that  play.” 

44  Oh,  Sir,”  replied  Charles  Kemble,  coolly, 
44  very  well.” 

v A short  time  after  this  the  Irishman  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder  again. 

44  Do  ye  belave,  Sir,"  he  demanded,  44  that  it 
was  me  friend  Linnard  M4Nal!y  what  wraught 
that  play  ?” 

44  Oh  yes,  certainly,  Sir — if  you  say  so,"  was 
the  peaceable  answer. 

For  a while  he  remained  unmolested,  but  at 
last  he  felt  the  heavy  finger  once  more  upon  him. 

“Your  friend  what  sits  on  your  left  hand,” 
exclaimed  the  Irishman, 44 don’t  look  as  if  he  bc- 
lavcd  it  was  me  friend  Linnard  M(Nally  what 
wraught  that  play !" 

This  was  too  much  for  the  brothers;  they 
rose  together  and  left  the  house,  not  deeming 
it  cither  pleasant  or  safe  to  stay  in  snch  bellig- 
erent society.  Who  the  man  was  they  never 
knew,  says  Mr.  Berkeley ; but  the  friend  whom 
he  was  so  determined  to  pass  off  as  the  greatest 
dramatic  genius  of  every  age  and  country  was 
an  obscure  song-writer  and  playwright.  In  the 
former  lino  he  deserves  remembrance  only  as 
the  author  of  “ The  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill." 

The  Gunters — celebrated  pastry-cooks  of  Lon- 
don— were  fond  of  fox-hunting. 


“That  is  a fine  horse  you’re  on,  Mr.  Gun- 
ter,” said  Lord  Alvanley  to  one  of  them  one 
day. 

“Yes  he  is,  my  lord,”  replied  the  pastry- 
cook ; 44  but  he  is  so  hot  I can’t  hold  him.” 

“Why  the  deuce  don't  you  ice  him  then?" 
politely  rejoined  his  lordship. 

The  same  nobleman  described  a day’s  sport 
with  Mr.  Berkeley’s  hounds  in  the  neighborhood 
of  town : 4 4 The  melon  and  asparagus  bed9  were 
very  heavy — up  to  our  hocks  in  glass  all  day ; 
and  all  Berkeley  wanted  was  a landing-net  to 
get  his  deer  out  of  the  water.” 

The  present  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Wilberforce, 
is  called  by  the  wicked  “Soapy  Sam,”  and  Mr. 
Berkeley  tells  the  following  story  of  him,  which 
shows  that  the  nickname  is  not  amiss.  The 
Bishop  was  sitting  in  a first-class  car,  where  all 
the  seats  were  full  but  one  in  front  of  him,  upon 
which  he  had  stretched  his  legs.  A gentleman 
in  search  of  a place  asked  the  bishop  if  the  seat 
in  front  of  him  was  occupied,  who  replied  that 
it  was.  The  gentleman  was  obliged  to  accept 
an  uncomfortable  seat  in  a second-class  car; 
bat,  straying  into  the  first-class  during  the  jour- 
ney, was  disgusted  to  find  the  bishop’s  legs  still 
in  possession. 

44  My  lord,”  he  exclaimed,  indignantly,  44  at 
least  I expected  the  truth  from  you ! You  told 
me  the  seat  was  taken." 

44 1 did  not,  Sir,"  replied  the  bishop.  44  You 
asked  me  if  the  seat  was  occvjned,  and  with  much 
sincerity  I replied  in  the  affirmative.” 

This  was  pretty  sharp  practice  for  a bishop. 

The  story  reminds  our  author  of  a retort  by 
Thesiger,  the  present  Lord  Chelmsford.  Going 
down  St.  James’s  Street,  one  day,  he  passed  a 
stranger,  who  turned,  and  said,  with  a look  of 
pleased  recognition,  “Mr.  Birch,  I believe?" 

44  If  you  believe  that,”  replied  Thesiger,  “you’ll 
believe  any  thing." 

A bosom  friend  of  the  Berkeley’s,  we  are  told, 
was  Lord  William  Lennox,  a nobleman  of  some- 
what odd  habits.  When  an  opera  box  was  lent 
him,  he  let  it  out  for  money  to  a stranger ; when 
he  was  intrusted  by  Lord  Segrave  with  money 
to  pay  for  a dinner,  he  pocketed  the  sum  de- 
signed to  reward  the  waiters ; when  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a purse  of  money  to  bring  a certain 
lady  to  Berkeley  Castle  in  good  style,  he  sent 
her  down  in  the  coach  and  kept  the  money.  All 
this  was  done  simply  and  only  for  amusement, 
we  are  repeatedly  assured;  and  4 4 in  spite  of 
this  reckless  determination  to  have  his  fun,  there 
was  no  one  whom  Lord  Segrave  desired  to  have 
about  him  more  than  he  did  William  Lennox.” 
Truly  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes. 

Mr.  Berkeley  tells  ns  that  he  had  a quarrel 
with  Dr.  Maginn,  the  cause  being  a young  lady 
to  whom  Maginn  was  said  to  have  made  infa- 
mous proposals.  In  the  course  of  this  qdairel, 
our  author  relates  that  he  thrashed  Mr.  Fraser, 
the  publisher  of  Fraser's  Magazine , and  fought 
a duel  with  Maginn.  Mr.  Dairy mple,  afterward 
Earl  of  Stair,  is  another  of  the  charming  people  . 
to  whom  this  autobiography  introduces  us.  This 
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nobleman  was  a glutton,  and  besides  “very  fond 
of  low  female  society."  At  Crockford’s  this 
person  once  met  Mr.  Berkeley,  and  invited  him 
to  dine  44  at  eight.”  44  I*ve  ordered  such  a din- 
ner here  to-day,  of  old  Ude !”  he  said.  44  There’s 
enough  for  two ; and  I’ll  order  something  more. 
Let’s  dine  together.”  At  eight  Mr.  Berkeley 
came,  bat  found  no  dinner.  The  Earl  of  Stair 
had  “ dined  long  ago— and  deuced  good  it  was,” 
as  he  explained,  picking  his  teeth  by  the  win- 
dow. He  had  eaten  a dinner  for  two. 

Our  author  informs  the  world  that  in  fox- 
hunting his  brother,  Colonel  Berkeley,  “had  a 
peculiar  knack  of  his  own  of  applying  very  wild 
names  and  rough  epithets  personally  to  such 
people”  as  did  not  ride  to  suit  him.  4 4 His  lan- 
guage,” he  adds,  44  though  extremely  violent  and 
abusive,  was  not  a bit  more  severe  than  that  of 
Ajssheton  Smith,  Lord  Southampton,  mine,  or 
Lord  ftucie’s;”  and  he  relates  that  Colonel 
Berkeley  once  said  to  the  last-named,  “ Well,  I 
hear  you're  a greater  blackguard,  out  with  your 
hounds,  than  I am.” 

44 No,  I’m  not,”  replied  Ducie;  “you  beat 

me;  for  I never  d d a man’s  soul  by  the 

color  of  his  horse.” 

Colonel  Berkeley,  it  seems,  had  44  fancifully” 
addressed  himself  to  an  offender’s  44  chestnut 
soul.” 


As  it  is  an  autobiography  from  which  we  have 
been  culling  these  few  stories,  it  is  but  right  that 
we  should  finish  with  a personal  trait  of  char- 
acter. Mr.  Berkeley  relates  of  himself:  “In 
Hyde  Park  I very  nearly  bought  at  my  own 
price  rather  a nice  horse.  It  had  just  bolted 
with  its  owner,  who  could  not  ride.  He  was 
evidently  a muff  in  hand  and  seat,  and  the  ani- 
mal went  clean  over  the  rails  that  separated  the 
grass  from  the  gravel,  while  he  fell  heavily  off 
without  the  horse  coming  down.  The  latter 
did  not  run  away,  and  the  rider  was  unhurt,  but 
as  he  again  took  hold  of  the  reins  I saw  that  he 
regarded  his  steed  with  a look  of  distrust. 

44  ‘That,  Sir,  is  a vicious  beast,’  I exclaimed, 

4 and  not  fit  to  ride  in  London ; if  you’ll  sell 
him  I’ll  give  you  twenty  pounds,  and  run  all 
risks  from  his  temper.’ 

44  4 Thank  you,  Sir,’,  replied  the  discomfited 
equestrian,  rather  confused  by  his  fall;  4 1 do 
not  think  him  safe,  and  I will  take — ’ Here 
he  hesitated,  and  having  reflected  for  a moment, 
added,  4 No,  Sir,  I will  not  take  your  offer.’ 
So  saying,  and  regarding  me  at  the  same  time 
with  rather  an  offended  look,  as  if  he  fancied  I 
intended  to  do  him,  he  led  his  horse  away.” 

This  would  be  counted  pretty  sharp  practice 
in  some  countries  and  in  more  unsophisticated 
society  than  that  of  London. 


JHotrttiltj  Httnrt  nf  Cnrrmt  fronts. 


UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  31st  of  December. — 
Congress  met  on  the  5th  of  December.  In  the 
Senate  Mr.  Farwell  appeared  from  Maine  in  place  of 
Mr.  Fessenden,  who  had  resigned  to  accept  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  the  House  Mr. 
Ingersoll  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Lovejoy,  from  Illi- 
nois, deceased ; Mr.  Knox  that  of  Mr.  Frank  Blair, 
from  Missouri,  resigned ; Mr.  Townsend  that  of  Mr. 
Stebbins  from  New  York,  resigned.  Mr.  Poston 
appeared  as  delegate  from  the  Territory  of  Arizona ; 
Mr.  Worthington  was  qualified  as  member  from  the 
new  State  of  Nevada.  The  only  important  changes 
in  the  standing  committees  are  that  in  the  Senate 
Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  in  place  of  Mr.  Fessenden,  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Grimes,  of  Iowa, 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Naval  Committee  in 
place  of  Mr.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire.  The  creden- 
tials of  five  Representatives  and  two  Senators,  claim- 
ing seats  from  Louisiana,  were  presented  and  re- 
ferred. The  question  will  come  up  for  considera- 
tion whether  the  election  at  which  they  were  chosen 
was  a valid  one. 

Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  was  nominated 
by  the  President,  and  unanimously  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Taney.  Mr.  Chase  was  born  in  New 
Hampshire,  January  13, 1808.  He  commenced  the 
practice  of  the  law  at  Cincinnati  in  1831.  In  1841 
he  first  began  to  take  a prominent  part  in  politics, 
acting  with  that  portion  of  the  Democratic  party 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  was  elected  j 


United  States  Senator  in  1849.  On  the  disruption 
of  the  parties  in  1852,  Mr.  Chase  went  over  to  the 
newly  organized  Republican  party.  In  1855  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1857,  his  second  term  closing  in  1860.  In  that  year 
he  was  one  of  the  leading  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  had  also  been  again  chosen  Senator.  He 
resigned  this  post  to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  the  Treasuiy  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s  Cabinet ; he  held 
this  post  until  June  30, 1864,  when  he  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Fessenden.  In  1864  he  was 
suggested  for  the  Presidency,  but  declined  to  be- 
come a candidate,  and  gave  his  support  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. 

The  President’s  Message  operts  with  a brief  re- 
sum6  of  our  relations  with  foreign  Powers,  which 
are  pronounced  to  be  “ reasonably  satisfactory."  No 
mention,  however,  is  mado  of  our  relations  with 
France ; the  complications  with  Brazil,  growing  out 
of  the  capture  of  the  Florida , are  only  briefly  al- 
luded to ; and  in  consequence  of  the  outrages  on  our 
Canadian  frontier,  the  President  recommends  that 
notice  shall  be  given  that,  after  six  months,  the 
United  States  will  be  at  liberty  to  increase  its  naval 
force  on  the  northern  lakes.  He  recommends  fur- 
ther legislation  to  protect  immigrants,  and  encour- 
age emigration  to  this  country.  He  estimates  the 
production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  mineral  region 
of  the  Pacific  slope  at  $100,000,000  for  the  last 
year. — The  movement  for  the  total  abolition  of  slav- 
ery is,  he  says,  though  short  of  success,  still  in  the 
right  direction.  In  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  loyal 
State  Governments,  with  free  Constitutions,  have 
been  organized ; movements  to  the  same  end,  though 
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less  definite,  have  been  made  in  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee;  Maryland  is  secure  for  freedom. 
The  President  recommends  the  passage  by  the  pres- 
ent Congress  of  the  Act,  passed  by  the  Senate  at 
the  last  session,  but  which  failed  to  receive  the 
requisite  two-thirds  vote  in  the  House,  submitting 
to  the  States  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
prohibiting  Slavery  in  the  United  States.  The  re- 
cent election  shows,  he  says,  that  this  Act  will  pass 
the  next  Congress,  and  it  is  merely  a question  of 
time  when  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  States. 
The  vote  at  the  late  Presidential  election  is  referred 
to  as  showing  that,  in  spite  of  the  waste  of  war,  the 
loyal  States  have  increased  in  population.  A table 
was  furnished  showing  that  in  I860  the  States  which 
are  now  loyal  cast  3,870,222  votes.  The  same  States, 
with  the  addition  of  the  two  new  States  of  Kansas 
and  Nevada,  cast,  in  1864,  4,015,773  votes;  showing, 
notwithstanding  a decrease  of  nearly  150,000  votes 
in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Maryland,  a net  in- 
crease of  145,751  votes ; to  which  should  be  added 
at  least  90,000  for  the  votes  of  soldiers  in  States 
which  failed  to  pass  laws  enabling  soldiers  to  vote. 
The  table,  as  made  up  in  the  Message,  was  formed 
partly  from  estimates,  and  contained  many  inac- 
curacies ; but  the  general  result  is  nearly  correct. 
To  this  increased  strength  of  the  Union  should  be 
also  added  the  augmented  population  of  the  Terri- 
tories, and  the  numbers  of  whites  and  blacks  in  the 
insurgent  States  who  join  us  as  our  arms  press  back 
the  enemy. — The  President  emphatically  opposes 
all  attempts  at  negotiation  with  the  insuigent  lead- 
er, who  has  repeatedly  declared  that  he  will  accept 
no  terms  which  do  not  involve  the  severance  of  the 
Union.  This  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  his  fol- 
lowers. Although  he  can  not  accept  the  Union  they 
can.  A year  ago  pardon  and  a general  amnesty 
were  offered  to  all  except  certain  specified  classes, 
and  it  was  announced  that  these  classes  were  with- 
in the  contemplation  of  special  clemency.  The  door 
for  return  is  still  open ; but,  adds  the  President, 
“The  time  may  come,  and  probably  will  come,  when 
public  duty  will  demand  that  it  be  closed,  and  that 
in  lieu  more  rigorous  measures  than  heretofore  shall 
be  adopted.”  The  Message  closes  with  an  emphatic 
declaration  that  the  President  will  retract  nothing 
which  he  has  heretofore  said  in  respect  to  slavery. 
“While  I remain  in  my  present  position,”  he  says, 
“ I shall  not  attempt  to  retract  or  modify  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  ; nor  shall  I return  to  slavery 
tny  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that  procla- 
mation, or  by  any  of  the  Acts  of  Congress.  If  the 
people  should,  by  whatever  acts  or  means,  make  it 
an  Executive  duty  to  rc-enslave  such  persons,  an- 
other, and  not  I,  must  be  their  instrument  to  per- 
form it.  In  stating  a single  condition  of  peace,  I 
mean  simply  to  say  that  the  war  will  cease  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  whenever  it  shall  have 
ceased  on  the  part  of  those  who  began  it.” 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  fur- 
nishes an  elaborate  expose  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
country,  and  contains  many  practical  suggestions. 
We  can  here  present  only  a few  of  the  essential 
points.  The  fiscal  year  closed  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1864 ; at  which  time  the  entire  public  debt  amount- 
ed to  $1,740,699,000,  the  interest  upon  which  is 
$91,810,000,  of  which  $56,000,000  is  payable  in 
coin.  If  the  war  continues  probably  this  debt  will 
be  increased  by  $500,000,000  during  the  present 
year.  The  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
past  fiscal  year,  closing  June  30,  1864,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


RECEIPTS. 

From  Customs $192,816,152  99 

From  Lands 588,333  29 

From  Direct  Taxes 475,648  96 

From  Internal  Revenue 109,741,134  10 

From  Miscellaneous  Sources 47,511,448  10 

From  Loans 623,443,9.9  18 

Total  receipts $884,076,646  TT 

EXPENDITURES. 

War  Department $600,791,842  97 

Navy  Department 85,733,292  79 

Interest  of  Public  Debt 53,685,421  69 

Civil  Sendee 27,505,509  46 

Pensions  and  Indians 7.517,930  97 


Total  expenditures $865,234,087  86 

Balance  on  hand $18,842,558  91 


The  two  most  important  items  of  Miscellaneous 
sources  are  premiums  on  gold  and  silver,  about 
$18,644,000,  and  Commutation  Money,  $12,451,000. 
The  Secretary  estimates  the  actual  expenditures 
of  the  current  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1865, 
at  $895,729,000,  and  the  receipts  under  existing 
laws  at  $382,355,000,  leaving  to  be  provided  for, 
$612,374,000.  He  hopes  that  Congress  will  so 
modify  the  Internal  Revenue  law  as  to  produce 
$50,000,000  additional,  which  will  leave  $482,374,000 
to  be  added  to  the  public  debt;  which  will  then 
be,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1865,  about  $2,223,000,000. 
For  the  next  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1866,  for 
which  provision  must  be  made  this  year,  he  esti- 
mates a gross  deficiency  of  about  $422,000,000, 
making  the  public  debt  on  the  1st  of  July,  1866, 
about  $2,645,000,000.  These  estimates  are,  of 
course,  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  war 
continues.  The  Secretary  recommends,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Tax  be 
augmented ; that  the  Income  Tax  be  applied  to  all 
incomes,  graduated,  however,  according  to  their 
amount;  that  the  mineral  domains  of  the  Uhited 
States  be  made  available  either  by  absolute  sale  or 
by  renting  them ; and  that  there  should  be  no  banks 
of  issue  except  such  as  are  authorized  by  the  na- 
tional Government. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Nary  presents 
a comprehensive  survey  of  the  operations  of  that 
Department.  The  following  are  some  of  the  lead- 
ing points : We  have  now  in  service  and  under  con- 
struction 671  vessels  carrying  4610  guns,  with  a 
tonnage  of  510,000,  a net  increase  of  83  vessels,  167 
guns,  42,000  tons.  There  are  in  the  naval  service 
about  61,000  men.  During  the  year  324  vessels 
have  been  captured ; the  whole  number  during  the 
war  being  1379,  of  which  267  arc  steamers.  The 
gross  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  prize  property  is  nearly 
$14,500,000,  and  a large  amount  is  still  under  ad- 
judication. The  entire  expense  of  the  Naval  De- 
partment from  March  4, 1861,  to  November  1, 1864, 
has  been  $288,647,000. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Postmaster-Genr 
eral  the  expenditures  of  the  Department,  during 
the  year  ending  June  1,  1864,  were  $12,644,786  20, 
the  receipts  $12,468,253  78,  leaving  a deficit  of 
$206,652  42;  so  that,  were  the  franked  matter 
which  passes  through  the  malls  paid  for,  the  De- 
partment would  now  for  the  first  time  be  more  than 
self-sustaining. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  has  not  been 
published. 

The  action  of  Congress  thus  far  has  been  mainly 
confined  to  the  consideration  of  measures  proposed 
for  action.  In  the  Senate,  the  following  are  the 
principal  bills  introduced,  and  subjects  of  inquiry 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees:  That  the 
President  inform  what  proposition  of  aid  for  rebels 
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had  been  received : answered  that  a request  to  dis- 
tribute among  rebel  prisoners  £17,000  collected  at  a 
bazar  in  Liverpool,  had  been  made  and  refused. — 
For  establishing  a home  for  disabled  soldiers  and 
sailors. — For  constructing  revenue  catters  on  the 
lakes. — Thanking  Captain  Winslow  and  Lieutenant 
Cushing. — Petition  of  General  Weitzel  and  others 
for  increase  of  pay. — To  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  an  Act  to  increase  the  revenue  by  a tax  on  sales 
and  fares;  and  to  retrench  the  currency  by  prohib- 
iting the  establishment  of  additional  banks. — Res- 
olutions by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  for  consolidat- 
ing Maine,  Vermont,  and  New 'Hampshire  into  one 
State;  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Isl- 
* and  into  another ; Maryland,  Delaware,  and  a part 
of  Virginia  into  another:  and  that  the  President 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
chosen  alternately  from  the  Free  and  Slave  States. — 
To  compel  all  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  to  take 
one  American  boy  for  each  500  tons. — Authorizing 
the  President  to  transfer  a gun-boat  to  the  Republic 
of  Liberia. — Declaring  wives  and  children  of  col- 
ored soldiers  to  be  free. — Whether  an  army  corps  is 
necessary  to  defend  our  Northern  frontier. — Wheth- 
er it  is  expedient  to  enroll  all  male  citizens,  irre- 
spective of  color,  in  the  militia. — Bill  passed  remov- 
ing disqualiti cation  for  carrying  the.  mails  by  reason 

of  color. The  following  bills  have  passed  the 

House;  those  which  have  also  passed  the  Senate 
being  specially  noted:  Establishing  a uniform  sys- 
tem of  Bankruptcy,  to  take  effect  June  1,  1865. — 
Requesting  the  President  to  givo  notice  of  the  term- 
ination of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
— Providing  that  any  alien  of  twenty-one  who  has 
been  honorably  discharged  from  the  army  or  navy 
may  become  a citizen  without  previous  declaration. 
—The  Senate  bill  providing  for  the  construction  of 
six  revenue  cutters  on  the  lakes. — Dropping  from 
the  army  roll  all  generals  who  have  been  for  three 
months  out  of  service,  except  their  absence  is  occa- 
sioned by  wounds  or  disability  incurred  in  service, 
or  by  being  a prisoner  or  under  parole. — The  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  thanking  Captain  Winslow  and 
Lieutenaut  Cushing.  — Resolution  declaring  the 
right  of  Congress  to  shape  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.— The  Senate  bill  creating  the  rank 
of  Vice-Admiral,  of  equal  grade  with  the  Lieuten- 
ant-General in  the  army,  with  a pay  of  $7000  when 
at  sea,  $6000  when  on  shore  duty,  and  $5000  when 
waiting  orders.  This  bill  was  immediately  signed 
by  the  President,  who  nominated  Admiral  Farragut 
for  the  post,  and  the  nomination  was  confirmed  by 

the  Senate. In  the  House  the  following  are  the 

principal  bills  introduced,  and  subjects  of  inquiry 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees : To  prohibit 
the  exportation  or  sale  at  a premium  of  gold  and 
silver;  laid  on  the  table. — To  exempt  from  tax  the 
inheritance  of  widows  in  their  husbands’  estates. — 
What  caused  the  failure  of  General  Banks’s  Red 
River  expedition  ? — To  prohibit  the  sale  of  goods  in 
rebel  territory,  and  to  allow  the  purchase  for  cash 
of  the  products  of  such  territory. — To  amend  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  apportion  representatives  to 
voters. — What  justice  is  due  to  soldiers  held  beyond 
their  terms  of  enlistment? — Shall  bounties  be  dis- 
continued, and  the  pay  of  soldiers  increased  ? — To 
include  sailors  in  the  bill  naturalizing  soldiers. — 
Shall  there  be  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  sales? — For 
dropping  unemployed  officers  from  the  navy  roil. — 
Shall  persons  going  abroad  to  escape  the  draft  be 
denationalized? — To  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  modifying  the  pension  law. 


Our  last  Record  left  General  Sherman  just  set- 
ting out  on  his  adventurous  march  through  Geor- 
gia. The  order  for  the  expedition  was  issued  on 
the  8th  of  November  from  Kingston,  Georgia,  north- 
west from  Atlanta,  around  which  place  the  army 
was  again  concentrated.  On  the  15th  Atlanta  was 
evacuated,  the  principal  buildings  having  been  de- 
stroyed, and  Sherman’s  army  began  its  march  to- 
ward the  coast,  nearly  200  miles  distant  in  a straight 
line,  and  about  300  by  the  most  direct  traveled 
routes.  The  army  marched  in  two  main  columns, 
which,  with  its  detachments,  swept  a belt  of  terri- 
tory about  60  miles  wide,  comprising  a fertile  coun- 
try abounding  in  supplies.  For  nearly  a month 
our  only  intelligence  was  gained  through  hostile 
sources.  Milledgeville,  tbe  capital  of  Georgia,  was 
occupied  on  the  20th  by  a small  detachment,  which 
soon  left  to  rejoin  their  column,  while  other  de- 
tachments threatened  Macon  and  Augusta.  The 
march  of  the  main  columns  was  leisurely,  the  only 
opposition  encountered  being  to  detached  corps. 
Mi  lien,  where  the  great  body  of  Union  prisoners 
had  been  for  a time  confined,  was  taken  on  the  2d 
of  Decern  her;  but  the  prisoners  had  been  removed. 
On  the  9th  Captain  Duncan,  one  of  Sherman’s  scouts, 
left  the  army,  descended  the  Ogechee  River,  and 
brought  to  General  Foster,  at  Hilton  Head,  tbe  first 
direct  tidings  from  Sherman.  On  the  l*2th  the 
whole  army  was  within  ten  miles  of  Savannah. 
On  the  13th  Fort  McAllister,  which  commands  the 
approach  to  Savannah  by  sea,  was  taken  by  storm. 
On  that  day  Sherman  forwarded  his  first  dispatch 
to  the  War  Department  from  the  deck  of  a vessel. 
He  wrote:  “The  army  is  in  most  splendid  order, 
and  equal  to  any  thing.  Our  march  was  most 
agreeable,  and  we  were  not  at  all  molested  by  guer- 
rillas. Wo  have  not  lost  a wagon  on  the  trip,  but 
have  gathered  iu  a large  supply  of  negroes,  horses, 
and  mules,  and  our  teams  are  in  far  better  condi- 
tion than  when  we  started.  I regard  Savannah  as 
already  gained.”  General  Hardee  had  been  placed 
in  command  of  Savannah,  with  about  15,000  men. 
It  had  been  hoped  that  these  might  be  captured  with 
the  city;  but  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  in- 
vest the  place  so  closely  to  prevent  their  escape, 
and  on  the  20th  Hardee  got  off  with  his  army. 
Savannah  was  occupied  by  Sherman  on  the  21st. 
On  the  22d  he  wrote  to  the  President : “I  beg  to 
present  to  you  as  a Christmas  gift  the  city  of  Sa- 
vannah, with  150  heavy  guns,  and  plenty  of  am- 
munition, -and  also  about  25,000  bales  of  cotton.”* 
General  Foster,  in  his  dispatch  of  the  same  day, 
says : “ The  captures  include  800  prisoners,  150  guns, 
13  locomotives  in  good  order,  190  cars,  a large  sup- 
ply of  ammunition  and  materials  of  war,  3 steam- 
ers, and  33,000  bales  of  cotton  safely  stowed  in 
warehouses.” 

While  Sherman  was  accomplishing  his  march 
through  Georgia.  Hood  was  operating  against  Thom- 
as, who  fell  back  in  the  direction  of  Nashville.  The 
Confederate  cavalry,  under  Forrest,  on  the  29th  of 
November,  came  up  with  our  forces,  under  Wilson, 
at  Spring  Hill,  Tennessee,  where  a brisk  though 
partial  action  ensued,  in  which  Forrest  was  repulsed; 
but  our  forces  kept  falling  back  to  Franklin,  18  miles 
south  of  Nashville.  Here  they  were  attacked,  on 
the  30th,  by  the  entire  force  of  the  enemv.  A se- 
vere battle  ensued,  the  Confederates  repeatedly  mak- 
ing most  desperate  charges  upon  our  intrenchments. 
At  one  time  the  day  seemed  lost ; but  a vigorous 
charge  restored  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  the  as- 
sailants were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  The  loss 
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^f  ih^  ^nein y w pnt  <jow«  at  aluoi  r?'i00  killed  ami 
Tr<»un<jfc<!,  a?wl  10(«J  prisontTiv.  0 .a  k>^  v&%  &houi 
HfyXl  Our  fore?*,  Uewo**erT  fnll  lm*K  U^K>n  Kiutv 
yfife,  anti  In  c»MStMiuoi!c>  the  C-onf^lotat^^  ujaiiu  a 
vitTory  at  FrunUm.  Ht»o<l  IbJiowect,  aud -mi  Uitn* 
^lf  dovrri  I'?  N;iNhvilk*.  throwing  Up  Uiirtt 

of  invc^ini^t  On  the  JiJthuf  JMcemiKir  Ilioniita 
Rgjuuuwl  Tim  npjimtf  Hoodrivho  UM  a 

strong  pf>^Uf»ti  m\  ^ontferi  to  Nash- 

Vilii  liu«  wa-  fmitH*c]  ^ith  Wihun’s 

rivalry  ny  U'.c  fn4t*tr  !*to»  A A Smith,  WchhI,  and 
Steo'luirm.  SoliohiTu^T  orps  h»;ur^r  m mw^rve,  Aft- 
ct  an  ihn  luitt«rie?i.Stw4muri  iimdtt 

>.  .strong  domou^tratiurt  on  the  eni-njy'*  tight,  fctio 
r«a)  Uttuck  heiug  fur  thevr  venire  and  h-jpL 

W»kh1  c.'iHioiV  ti*c  strong  vr«rk>  at  the  centre*.  Chtr 
balUferfea  then  aOvanccd^  and  ^mith  a v^iik'd  tljc  hos* 

• tiJu.  1eA  t Schofield  euine  up  on  Smith's  rmht  out- 
iianking  the  enemy,  began  tri  give  \V&y*  Chit 
tight  was  thus  thrown  the  rivei  arel  die 

(■an  fed  crate  Jeff,  wliioli  wad  .foiled’  buck  onthe  ecn- 
tny  WiisonV  cavalry  wotv  pUetrrd  ferivarfl  and 
our  whole  lint*  wua  udeaiired  in  iftu  &:«/ 'of  a hot 
fir^.  The  enrroy’s  works  e^rrkdi  And  ha  fell 
hack  in  confusion,  leavrrjtj  Itts  caqntm  Hiifl  many 
prisoners  It  was  wow  ^rul  .the  action  ly as 
sivHpend^l  It  w-as  repotHfl  ihiv  nest,  morning, 
with  >till  more  decided  ;»uvee&i*;  the;;.6ncWy;  yAn& ! 

Google 


iwcvceasltefy  ilriveti.Trpm  his  linca  ipf  intrBjid)iiH»nht, 
failing  back  in  tbs  diretUon  of  FniJikJiro  the  Scene 
; of’  (he  butiie  of  the  %>lh  t>  of  Novt mlwxr.  0»  (ba  S7tli. 

Hotxl  was  prfc^f:d  hack  ^voml  Fraoktin.  whero  he 
I left  2?o0i>  wounded.  The  pursuit  vra*  kept  tip  arj 
thu  l$th.  hut  was  partially  interrupted  by  heavy 
rains  on  the  UhUj  lloutl  C'Jiitiimftlly  fulUng  lock,  5 
losing  guns  anii  jirit*on^.  The  latest  «oemir)ts, 
w hich  wnid  down  to  th'cccni'c?  ^?,  j^pre^  nt  fhat 
I Hood  Jmd  reached  the  Teunesace  Rivet:  whit  h he 
! waH  cm.M.avoring  tv  itosh.^Iu  twenty  di«j*$  IiiK*d‘a 
! losses,  as  nearly  aU  cun  Ik*  cotimirtinh  w* -re  $O0ft 
! killed  and  wmoiittMl  »nd  10,  Of  A)  prisoner  rij’  vdem 
iv;»0d  wetf?  woumled,  making  a ml  i<m  dt  10,5ikJ 
■niou;  and  51  catmoi^  Ik iiig  about  one^ibird  uf  ki& 
on  tire  force,  und  tnturfe  than  half  of  ixw  pin&  Bh» 
hiaH  e fascial ly heavy  in  otHccr^,  bix  gem-rds  ba  v- 
iug  Wfn  killed,  six  won  rule  d,  ttitd  t4>;  c4.ptu^(l. 

these  leadijig  operQtjoaa  in  the  Hiiutb  and  : 
W^f  ^yvenil  minor  operations  of.  eooViderablo  |tu- 
pfetfhnai  have  U*cn uudertakoh.  Toward  viie  dost? 
of  Ncn'cmbur  General  Canby  achi  expeditions  from 
llaion  Kciqgo  and  Vicksburg  to  co-operate  with 
Sherman.  That  from  Viek^buip;  tntA’ed  Urttoni 
Jackson,  detititn-mc  bridge  on  the  ^l  iP^isidj  pj  Cfin- 
trid  Railroad,  cutting  rrtf  Howl  from  » Iw-  quan- 
tity of  supplier  w hich  Uud  h»'en  acc.itinpla^d  for 
him  at  Jackson.  The  column  from  liAtoa  Kongo 
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advanced  in  the  direction  of  Mobile.  . He  had 
reached  Pascagoula  on  the  14th  of  December. 
Three  days  before,  Governor  Watts,  of  Alabama, 
issued  a proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
State  to  defend  Mobile,  which  was  threatened  both 
by  land  and  water. — At  Ashbyville,  Kentucky,  De- 
cember 17,  General  M‘Cook  defeated  the  Confeder- 
ate General  Lyon,  who  had  invaded  the  State. — 
There  has  been  some  skirmishing  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Shenandoah,  but  with  no  very  important  re- 
sults. 

A very  important  expedition  has  just  been  made 
in  Southwestern  Virginia.  In  this  region,  near  the  1 
Tennessee  border,  are  situated  the  valuable  salt-  1 
works  and  lead  mines  of  Saltville  and  Leadville. 
One  or  two  expeditions  had  been  sent  to  destroy 
these,  but  without  success.  Breckinridge,  who 
commanded  in  this  region,  defeated  Gillem  on  the 
12th  of  November.  Gillem  was  reinforced,  and  the 
command  of  the  whole  body,  now  numbering  6000, 
was  taken  by  General  Stoneman,  who  organized 
another  expedition,  against  the  salt  and  lead  works, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Bur- 
bridge.  This  expedition  started  on  the  12th.  On 
the  march  they  successively  met  and  dispersed  scat- 
tered bodies  of  the  enemy,  and  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Saltville  on  the  20th,  which  they  occupied  long 
enough  to  effect  the  thorough  destruction  of  the 
works.  Besides  the  destruction  of  the  salt  and  lead 
works,  among  the  most  important  in  the  Confeder- 
acy, General  Burbridge  enumerates  among  the  re- 
sults of  his  enterprise  the  destruction  of  the  bridges 
on  the  East  Tennessee  and  Virginia  Railroad,  the 
seizure  of  13  trains  of  cars  with  their  engines,  the 
capture  of  2000  horses,  1000  mules,  24  officers,  and 
845  men. 

The  only  important  operation  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  during  the  month  is  a raid  made  un- 
der the  lead  of  General  Warren  upon  the  Weldon 
Railroad.  The  expedition  comprised  Warren’s  Fifth 
Corps,  Mott’s  Division  of  the  Second,  and  Gregg’s 
cavalry.  This  force  set  out  on  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber, having  been  previously  withdrawn  from  the 
lines  around  Petersburg.  In  the  midst  of  a driv- 
ing rain,  which  continued  all  day  and  the  next 
night,  Warren  moved  rapidly  to  the  Nottaway  Riv- 
er, which  he  crossed  by  means  of  a pontoon.  The 
next  day,  leaving  a cavalry  guard  at  the  crossing, 
and  protected  on  his  flanks  by  cavalry,  he  continued 
his  march  b}'  Sussex  Court  House  toward  Nottaway 
Bridge.  This  point  was  covered  by  the  enemy’s 
cavalry,  which  was  steadily  driven  back.  The 
bridge  was  reached  at  noon  and  destroyed.  It  was 
200  feet  long,  and  spanned  the  Nottoway  River. 
The  column,  now  secure  against  any  attack  from 
Petersburg,  destroyed  the  railroad  south  of  the 
bridge  for  a distance  of  eight  miles.  The  track  was 
lifted  up,  ties  and  rails  together,  heaped  in  piles,  and 
burned.  Jarret’s  d6pot  was  burned  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  and  the  work  of  destruction 
continued  thence  southward.  During  the  day  two 
bridges — each  60  feet  long — were  burned,  and  at 
night  Warren  had  reached  Bellfield  Station,  near 
the  Meherrin  River.  Twenty  miles  of  the  railroad 
had  been  completely  destroyed,  and  no  opposition 
had  been  encountered.  A rcconnoissance  toward 
Hicksford  on  the  river  having  developed  the  fact 
that  the  enemy  was  strongly  posted  at  that  point, 
with  considerable  artillery,  Warren  turned  north- 
ward on  the  10th.  On  the  return  the  town  of  Sus- 
sex Court  House  was  burned  in  retaliation  for  the 
murder  of  several  of  our  soldiers  by  the  enemy  at 


that  point.  A large  number  of  contrabands  accom- 
panied the  returning  column.  In  estimating  the 
value  of  this  raid  it  must  be  remembered  that  Lee 
had  previously  contrived  to  convey  a large  amount 
of  supplies  to  his  army  by  means  of  the  Boydton 
plank-road,  which  connected  the  Southside  Railroad 
with  the  point  where  the  Weldon  had  been  inter- 
rupted. He  had  also  nearly  completed  a branch 
railroad  from  Stony  Creek  Station  to  the  Southside 
Road.  The  portion  of  the  railroad  destroyed  by 
Warren  is  south  of  Stony  Creek  Station,  and  until 
the  road  is  repaired  Lee  is  entirely  cut  off  from  east-  » 
ern  North  Carolina,  and  from  the  portion  of  Vir- 
! ginia  east  of  the  Weldon  Road.  The  work  was  done 
in  three  days,  and  it  was  effected  with  the  loss  of 
less  than  one  hundred  men. 

On  the  13th  of  December  a great  naval  and  mili- 
tary expedition  started  from  Fortress  Monroe.  The 
naval  portion,  under  Admiral  W.  D.  Porter,  com- 
prised 65  vessels  of  war,  including  the  Ironsides,  and 
five  “ Monitors.”  Besides  these  there  were  more 
than  a hundred  transports.  The  military  force,  un- 
der General  Butler,  with  whom  was  General  Weit- 
zel,  numbered  about  7000.  The  expedition  set  out 
under  sealed  orders ; but  it  soon  transpired  that  its 
object  was  to  assail  Fort  Fisher,  at  the  mouth  of 
Cape  Fear  River,  commanding  the  approaches  to 
Wilmington,  the  only  considerable  port  now  held 
by  the  Confederates,  through  which  for  more  than 
a year  they  have  gained  the  greater  part  of  their 
supplies  from  abroad.  Large  hopes  had  been  en- 
tertained from  a new  experiment  in  warfare,  which 
was  to  explode  a vessel  loaded  with  powder  as  near- 
ly as  possible  under  the  walls  of  the  fort.  The 
steamer  Louisiana  was  selected  for  this  purpose. 

The  vessels  experienced  rough  weather,  but  rode 
it  out  without  any  serious  accident,  the  u Monitors” 
especially  “ behaving  beautifully,”  though  one  of 
them,  the  Maltopar , sprung  a leak.  On  the  20th 
the  fleet  met  at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  some 
twenty-five  miles  at  sea  from  the  fort.  For  two 
days  bad  weather  prevented  any  effective  opera- 
tions; but  on  the  23d  the  Louisiana , Commander 
Khind,  was  directed  to  undertake  its  mission.  With 
more  than  200  barrels  of  powder  on  board,  she  was 
towed  within  sight  of  the  fort.  She  had  been  fitted 
up  so  as  to  resemble  a Confederate  blockade-run- 
ner, and  was  mistaken  for  such,  and  was  not  fired 
upon  from  the  fort.  She  was  successfully  ran  near 
the  beach,  within  500  yards  of  the  fort.  The  small 
crew  having  set  her  on  fire,  escaped  by  boats.  At 
a quarter  before  two  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  the 
explosion  took  place.  Those  on  the  fleet,  which 
lay  some  miles  away,  had  no  means  of  knowing  the 
amount  of  damage  sustained,  only  that  the  shock 
was  far  less  than  had  been  anticipated.  Subsequent 
information  indicates  that  no  serious  damage  was 
done  to  the  fort ; at  all  events  the  explosion  of  the 
magazines,  which  had  been  hoped  for,  was  not  at- 
tained. At  daylight  on  the  24th  the  fleet  got 
under  way,  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  bombard  the  fort.  The  bombardment 
began  about  noon.  In  an  hour  and  a quarter,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Admiral  Porter,  the  fire  of 
the  fort  was  completely  silenced,  and  two  of  its 
magazines  had  been  blown  up.  A moderate  fire 
was  kept  up  until  night,  in  the  hope  of  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  transports  containing  the  co- 
operating land-force  to  the  spot.  Our  casualties 
this  day  were  occasioned  almost  entirely  by  the 
bursting  of  six  100-pounder  Parrott  guns  on.  as 
many  vessels ; by  these  13  men  were  killed  and  35 
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wounded.  A shell  from  the  fort  passed  through  j 
the  boiler  of  the  Mackinaw,  badly  scalding  ten  or  | 
twelve  persons.  The  Osceola  was  also  struck  by  a 
shell  near  the  magazine,  and  for  a short  time  was 
in  a sinking  condition ; but  the  leak  was  finally 
stopped.  The  bombardment  was  suspended  by  the 
approach  of  night.  The  next  morning,  the  trans- 
ports having  arrived,  a plan  of  attack  was  arranged 
by  Porter  and  Weitzel.  The  navy  was  again  to 
assail  the  fort,  while  troops  were  landed  to  storm 
it.  About  3000  troops  were  landed.  Some  of  the 
outside  works  were  carried,  and  nearly  300  prison- 
ers taken.  Weitzel’s  skirmishing  lines  were  ad- 
vanced close  to  Fort  Fisher.  A few  of  the  pickets, 
under  fire  from  the  boats,  actually  scaled  the  para- 
pet ; but,  according  to  the  account  of  General  But- 
ler, the  work  was  found  by  Weitzel  too  strong  to 
be  taken  without  a regular  siege.  As  soon  as  dark- 
ness caused  the  naval  force  to  cease,  the  works  were 
again  fully  manned.  The  weather  being  threaten- 
ing, and  the  southwest  wind,  which  had  arisen,  pre- 
venting any  further  landing  through  the  surf,  Butler 
ordered  the  troops  to  re-embark  Seeing,  he  says, 
“that  nothing  further  can  be  done  by  the  land- 
forces,  I shall  sail  for  Hampton  Roads  as  soon  as 
the  transport  fleet  can  be  got  in  order.”  The  expo-  , 
dition  certainly  wholly  failed  of  its  object.  There 
is  evidently  a wide  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
naval  and  military  commanders  as  to  the  necessity  j 
of  abandoning  the  attack.  Butler  and  Weitzel 
think  that  the  fort  was  substantially  uninjured,  as  | 
a defensive  work,  by  the  naval  assault,  and  that  it  j 
was  too  strong,  and  too  strongly  manned,  to  be  ! 
taken  by  the  force  at  their  command.  Porter  i 
thinks  that  the  fort  was  effectually  reduced  by  his  | 
attack,  and  that  while  yielding  to  the  opinion  of  I 
Weitzel,  it  would  have  proved  no  very  difficult  task  | 
for  the  land-force  to  have  taken  it.  “ At  all  events,” 
he  adds,  “ I can  not  help  thinking  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  make  the  attempt,  after  arriving  so  far.”  | 

The  case  of  the  St.  Albans  raiders  finally  came 
up  before  Justice  Coursal,  of  Montreal,  on  the  13th  j 
of  December.  The  Justice  decided  that  by  the  law 
the  warrant  under  which  the  prisoners  were  arrested  ! 
should  be  signed  by  the  Governor  - General ; this 
not  being  the  case,  be  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  ; 
matter,  and  should  discharge  the  prisoners.  They  | 
were  accordingly  set  at  liberty,  and  the  money 
which  they  had  seized  from  the  St.  Albans  banks  j 
was  given  to  them.  The  liberated  prisoners  at 
once  made  off  in  different  directions.  This  decis-  ; 
ion  caused  intense  feeling  in  the  United  States. 
General  Dix.  who  commands  the  Northern  Depart-  ! 
ment,  issued  an  order  directing  military  command- 
era  on  the  frontier  to  shoot  down  marauders,  and,  j 
if  necessary,  to  pursue  them  into  Canada.  The  lat-  1 
ter  clause  of  the  order  was  countermanded  by  the 
President,  probably  on  information  that  the  action 
of  Judge  Coursal  was  disapproved  by  the  Canadian 
authorities.  The  Governor-General  of  Canada  or- 
dered the  re-arrest  of  the  raiders,  and  several  of  I 
them,  including  Young,  the  leader,  have  been  ap- 
prehended, and  are  again  in  custody.  Meanwhile 
an  official  order  was  given  by  our  Government,  di- 
recting that,  except  in  case  of  immigrants  directly 
entering  an  American  port  by  sea,  no  traveler 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States  from  a 
foreign  country  without  a passport,  properly  signed. 
This  direction  was  designed  to  apply  especially  to 
persons  coming  from  the  British  provinces. 

On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  November  an  attempt  j 
was  made  to  burn  the  city  of  New  York.  Fires  « 


were  kindled  in  several  of  the  large  hotels,  which 
adjoin  the  principal  theatres.  These  attempts  were 
made  by  persons  who  took  lodgings  in  the  hotels, 
the  fires  being  kindled  by  means  of  a mixture  of 
phosphorus  and  oil.  The  actual  damage  done  was 
very  slight.  It  is  believed  that  the  attempt  was 
made  by  emissaries  of  the  Confederate  Government,  • 
and  in  consequence  an  order  was  issued  that  all  per- 
sons from  the  insurgent  States,  residing  in  New 
York,  should  report  themselves  for  registry,  upon 
pain,  in  case  of  neglect,  of  being  treated  as  spies. 

The  result  of  this  order  was  to  show  that  the  wives 
and  families  of  several  distinguished  Confederate 
leaders  were  residing  in  New  York. 

The  Confederate  cruiser  Florida , captured  by  the 
Wachusett,  was,  while  lying  at  anchor  in  Hampton 
Roads,  run  into  on  the  19th  of  November,  by  the 
army  transport  A lliance , and  sunk  in  nine  fathoms' 
water.  The  Brazilian  Government  has  officially 
represented  that  the  capture  of  the  Florida  in  Bra- 
zilian waters  was  a gross  outrage  upon  neutral 
rights,  and  demanded  apology  and  reparation.  The 
Secretary  of  State  replied  that  jealousy  of  foreign 
intervention  was  a cardinal  principle  in  the  policy 
of  the  United  States.  The  President,  therefore, 
disavowed  and  regretted  the  proceedings  in  the  har- 
bor of  Bahia ; would  suspend  Captain  Collins,  and 
direct  him  to  appear  before  a court-martial.  The 
Consul  at  Bahia,  having  admitted  that  he  had  ad- 
vised and  incited  the  captain,  would  also  be  dis- 
missed ; the  flag  of  Brazil  would  receive  from  the 
United  States  navy  the  honor  customary  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  friendly  maritime  powers.  The  crew 
of  the  Florida  would  also  be  set  at  liberty,  to  seek  a 
refuge  wherever  they  could  find  it,  with  the  hazard 
of  recapture  when  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
adds,  that  the  Government  does  not  give  credit  to 
the  charges  of  falsehood,  treachery,  and  deception 
brought  against  the  captain  and  consul ; and  also 
protests  against  the  recognition  by  the  Brazilian 
Government  of  the  Confederates  as  belligerents,  as 
being  an  act  of  intervention  derogatory  of  the  law 
of  nations,  unfriendly  and  injurious  to  the  United 
States ; but  he  says  it  does  not  belong  to  the  naval 
or  military  officers  of  the  United  States,  nor  to  con- 
suls, to  choose  the  time  and  manner  of  asserting  the 
rights  and  of  redressing  the  wrongs  of  the  United 
States.  « 

The  steamship  North  America  left  New  Orleans 
Dec.  16,  with  a crew  of  44,  and  215  passengers,  most 
of  whom  were  sick  soldiers.  On  the  night  of  the 
22d  the  vessel  sunk  at  sea.  Of  those  on  board  197 
were  lost,  and  only  67  saved. 

On  the  20th  of  December  the  President  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  for  300,000  volunteers  for  one, 
two,  or  three  years.  If  this  call  is  not  previously 
filled,  a draft  will  be  ordered  on  the  15th  of  Febru- 
ary to  meet  the  deficiency. 

Hon.  William  L.  Dayton,  the  American  Minister 
to  France,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  on  the  1st  of 
December,  at  Paris,  at  the  age  of  57  years.  In 
1856  he  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Fremont  being  the  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  They  were  defeated  by  Huchanan  and 
Breckinridge,  who  received  174  electoral  votes, 
Fremont  and  Dayton  having  114,  and  8 being  cast 

for  Fillmore  and  Donelson. Hon.  George  M. 

Dallas,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  from 
1844  to  1848,  and  Minister  to  England  from  1856  to 
1860,  died  suddenly  at  Philadelphia  on  the  81st  of 
December,  aged  74  years. 
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THE  Easy  Chair  again  reminds  its  readers  that  demon  who  inhabits  it  has  written,  11  Rubbish  shot 
it  is  not  the  editor  of  this  Magazine,  and  there-  here.”  It  is  horrible!  Can  you  not  fancy  him 
fore  shafts  like  the  following,  delicately  tipped  with  gnashing  his  teeth,  grinning  ghastly  grins,  beating 
sarcasm,  do  not  quiver  in  its  sides : his  head,  tearing  his  hair,  exploding  in  contempts 

“The  author  of  MS.  No.  — presents  her  thanks  uous  laughter,  and  flinging  himself  about  his  den, 
to  the  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine,  for  his  courteous  as  he  surveys  the  manuscripts,  his  victims,  and 
rejection  of  it.  She  has  no  wish  to  reclaim  it;  but  reads  them!  I can.  Sometimes  there  are  awful 
hopes,  since  he  can  find  no  place  for  it,  he  will  oblige  roarings  in  his  chimney.  The  Easy  Chair  shudders, 
her  by  lighting  with  its  leaves  an  occasional  cigar  and  can  only  imagine  that  the  editor — the  chimera 
for  the  solace  of  the  Easy  Chair.”  — is  feeding  his  huge  black- throated  fire-place  with 

The  gentle  author  of  manuscript  Number  blank  is  the  torn  and  quivering  remains  of  the  most  comely 
hereby  informed  that  the  Easy  Chair  could  not  be  manuscripts.  Ah  me ! what  noxious  gas  has  doubt- 
solaced  by  the  spectacle  of  such  consuming  leaves,  less  escaped  at  the  top  of  that  chimney  1 
however  courteously  rejected — “declined”  the  wise  No — by  no  means.  Please  not  to  make  the  mb- 

it call.  Every  expiring  spark,  as  it  died  upon  the  take  again.  The  Easy  Chair  is  not  the  editor, 
hearth,  would  bitterly  reproach  him.  “Why  did  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  confounding  a cackling 
you  not  save  me?”  would  be  the  piteous  refrain  of  bantam,  a timorous  barn-door  fowl,  with  the  eagle 
the  departing  tale, essay,  poem,  treatise,  description,  of  dreadful  talons?  It  is  the  modest  ambition  of 
sketch,  jeu  cTesprit,  or  whatever  may  be  the  charac-  the  bantam  to  balance  itself  for  a few  moments 
ter  of  manuscript  Number  blank.  No,  the  Easy  upon  a doubtful  perch  and  feebly  essay  a transi- 
Chair  is  not  an  ogre.  It  does  not  delight  in  the  torv  crow,  and  then  hop  safely  down  again — not  to 
torture  of  thumbing;  no,  Madame,  nor  of  Briare-  sweep  the  heavens  and  gaze  at  the  sun  (namely, 
us,  to  which  your  own  Number  blank  may  more  read  manuscripts  Numbers  — and  — and— ),  or  tear 
fitly  be  compared.  It  will  not  willingly  see  them  the  prev  with  strenuous  claw  (namely,  commit  to 
simmer,  broil,  roast,  stew,  or  boil.  It  is  the  door  combustion  manuscripts  Numbers — and  — and — ). 
over  the  way  to  which  you  must  address  your  quips  These  latter  be  the  editorial  functions, 
and  darts.  It  is  to  the  fearful  being  who  sits  be-  The  Easy  Chair  hereby  announces  that  the  con- 
hind  it,  and  delights  to  fatten  upon  callow  manu-  tributions  for  the  Magazine , which  are  6ent  to  him, 
scripts,  that  your  silver  smile  of  wrath,  or  sorrow,  will  be  delivered  unread  to  the  tender  mercies  which 
or  plaintive  disappointment — or  whatever  the  exact  abide  behind  the  opposite  door;  and  he  begs  his 
emotion  may  be — must  be  directed.  An  editor,  as  friends  to  remember  that  when  manuscript  No.  — is 
is  well  known,  is  the  foe  of  mankind,  and  pursues  declined,  it  Is  the  T litor  and  not  the  Easy  Chair  who 
with  peculiar  animosity  the  whole  tribe  of  authors,  is  to  be  invited  to  put  it  in  his  pipe  and  smoke  it.' 

As  his  life  depends  upon  literature,  he  naturally  

hates  and  despises  every  writer  and  aspirant.  As  The  Easy  Chair  lately  tried  a dangerous  experi- 
he  would  have  no  function  if  manuscripts  were  not  ment  He  went  to  hear  the  lecturer  who  first 
prepared,  he  shows  the  most  savage  hostility  to  charmed  him,  and  whom  he  had  not  heard  for  many 
those  who  prepare  them.  As  he  would  be  a super-  years.  Time  plays  such  pranks  that  we  can  not  be 
fluity,  and  starve  to  death  but  for  the  fecund  brains  prepared  for  him.  Our  impressions  are  so  much  in 
and  nimble  hands  of  the  great  fraternity  of  letters,  ourselves  and  c ur  condition  that  it  is  hard  to  de- 
it  is  evident  that  his  sheerest  interest,  to  say  no-  termine  how  much  b.  longs  to  the  seal  itself.  Upon 
thing  of  his  sympathy  and  taste  and  genius,  must  the  young,  ardent,  flowing,  sensitive  wax  the  air- 
lead  him  inevitably  to  outrage  his  brethren  in  every  iest  curve  of  the  bird's,  wing  cut  in  diamond  will 
possible  way.  Merchants,  lawyers,  carpenters,  doc-  perfectly  reproduce  itself.  But  the  most  exquisite 
tors,  masons,  it  is  notorious,  if  they  wish  to  succeed,  device  will  not  impress  Itself  when  the  mass  has 
always  do  what  they  can  to  alienate  the  friends  growm  cold  and  hard.  When  Fanny  Kemble  re- 
ason whose  favor  and  good-will  they  depend ; and  appeared  after  many  years  of  retirement  from  the 
editors,  of  course,  do  the  same.  You  may  ask  any  stage,  with  what  curious  emotion  the  frequenter  of 
gentleman  whose  little  sprightly  essay  did  not,  in  the  theatre  in  her  youthful  prime  must  have  awoit- 
his  pleasant  and  unexasperated  phrase,  “please  his  ed  the  rising  of  the  curtain ! How  painfully  acute 
High  Mightiness  the  Grand  Lama  who  edits  that  his  observation  and  memory  must  have  been!  In 
puerile  and  contemptible,”  etc.,  etc.,  if  an  editor  is  what  a limbo  of  doubt  and  wonder  he  must  have 
not  the  most  despicable  of  men.  You  may  ask  any  remained  through  the  performance ! And  when  the 
lady  whose  touching  elegy  on  a Thanksgiving  Tur-  curtain  fell,  and  he  who  had  been  a youth  when  he 
key  was  rudely  returned,  “with  many  thanks,  and  saw  her  before  rose  to  go  home — then  wlmt?  As 
without  the  least  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  he  paced  the  hard  London  streets,  in  which  he  could 
intrinsic  merits,  as  hardly  suitable  just  at  this  mo-  see  no  change  for  many  and  many  a year — as  he 
ment,”  whether  an  editor  is  not  the  most  unfeeling  looked  up  at  the  changeless  sky,  with  the  same  old 
and  brutal  of  his  sex.  familiar  moon,  the  same  familiar  starB,  be  must 

No; — please  apply  at  the  door  opposite.  The  needs  have  pondered  the  question,  “Is  it  the  seal 
Easy  Chair  is  not  an  editor,  a headsman,  a Jack  or  the  w ax  ?” 

Ketch,  a villain  in  a mask.  He  doesn’t  delight  in  For  Mrs.  Kemble  did  not  succeed.  She  played 
wringing  the  necks  of  poor  little  pullets  of  manu-  a few  evenings,  and  again  retired.  It  was  easy  for 
scripts,  or  in  dragging  great  oxen  (Juno  ox-eyed)  the  Londoner  to  say,  “What  a pity!  How  she  is 
down  to  the  fatal  ring,  or  in  any  other  editorial  di-  changed  ! How  her  power  has  failed ! Can  this 
versions.  What  goes  on  in  that  fatal  room  he  bo  that  audacious  girl  of  my  youth!”  It  was  easy 
forbears  to  inquire.  Probably  it  is  paved  with  the  — but  how  if  he  substituted  he  for  she?  How  if  he 
white  remains  of  manuscripts — as  other  good  inten-  asked  can  this — thi<  elderly,  grayish-haired  gentle- 
tions  are  reported  to  furnish  pavemeyt  for  another  man,  plodding  meditatively  home  from  the  theatre, 
mysterious  retreat  Doubtless  over  the  door  the  be  the  gay,  graceful,  agile  youth  who  knelt  and 
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offered  flowers  to  that  wondrous  young  divinity  of 
other  years,  and  sang  the  merry  chorus  at  the  club 
amidst  the  ringing  of  jovial  glasses,  while  as  yet 
wife,  children,  gray  hairs,  were  not?  Ah  me! 
the  Londoner  might  have  sighed,  as  he  paused  be- 
neath the  lamp-post  to  read  again  upon  the  play- 
bill the  name  of  the  remembered  enchantress,  has 
the  seal  become  worn  and  dull— or  is  the  wax  hard- 
ening? 

If  be  were  familiar  with  the  country— if  he  had 
lived  at  Mackery  End,  for  instance,  or  had  sum- 
mered at  Blakesmoor — he  would  have  gone  forward 
revolving  the  still-vexed  doubt,  are  the  cherries 
smaller  or  has  my  mouth  grown,  for  surely  the 
fruit  do  not  seem  as  vast  as  in  the  other  days. 

He  might  have  added  another  question  to  these 
— and  have  asked,  How  could  I hope  that  she  should 
seem  more  to  me  now  than  then,  and  yet  how  could 
she  please  me  as  much  now  without  being  really 
more  ? For  when  Fanny  Kemble  reappeared,  she 
was  obliged  to  be  not  only  all  that  she  had  been  but 
all  that  the  magnifying  imagination  of  ardent  men 
believed  her  to  have  been.  She  must  play  up  to 
the  demand  of  unlimited  imagination,  or  sne  must 
necessarily  seem  to  be  less  than  she  was. 

Whether  in  her  case  it  was  the  wax  or  the  seal 
was  probably  never  settled.  Whether  the  cherries 
really  were  larger  was  never  yet  known.  But  sup- 
pose Graybead  had  gone  home,  bumping  the  stars, 
and  happy,  asking  no  question,  but  full  of  undoubt- 
ing delight?  Suppose  each  single  cherry  of  to-day 
were  as  a yoke  of  the  ox-hearts  of  yore  ? Suppose 
that  the  slender  tops  which  used  to  seem  close 
against  the  sky  had  caught  the  sky  and  slipped  it  a 
little  nearer  to  the  ground  ? 

Many  years  ago  the  Easy  Chair — a mere  foot-stool 
in  those  days — used  to  hear  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
lecture.  Perhaps  it  was  in  the  small  Sunday-school 
room  under  a country  meeting-house,  on  sparkling 
winter  nights,  when  all  the  neighborhood  came 
stamping  and  chattering  to  the  door  in  hood  and 
muffler,  or  else  ringing  in  from  a few  miles  away, 
buried  under  buffalo  skins.  The  little  low  room 
was  dimly  lighted  with  oil  lamps,  and  the  boys 
clumped  about  the  stoves  in  their  cowhide  boots, 
and  laughed  and  buzzed  and  ate  apples  and  peanuts 
and  giggled,  and  grew  suddenly  solemn  when  the 
grave  men  and  women  looked  at  them.  In  the  desk 
stood  the  lecturer  and  read  his  manuscript,  and  all 
but  the  boys  sat  silent  and  enthralled  by  the  musical 
spell.  Some  of  the  hearers  remembered  the  speaker 
as  a boy,  as  a young  man.  Some  wondered  what 
he  was  talking  about.  Some  thought  him  very 
queer.  All  laughed  at  the  delightful  humor  or  the 
illustrative  anecdote  that  beaded  for  a moment  upon 
the  surface  of  his  talk ; and  some  sat  inspired  with 
unknown  resolves  and  soaring  upon  lofty  hopes  as 
they  heard.  A nobler  life,  a better  manhood,  a 
purer  purpose,  wooed  every  listening  soul.  It  was 
not  argument,  nor  description,  nor  appeal.  It  was 
wit  and  wisdom,  and  hard  sense  and  poetry,  and 
scholarship  and  music.  And  when  the  words  were 
spoken  and  the  lecturer  sat  down,  the  poor  little 
foot-stool  sat  still  and  heard  the  rich  cadences  linger- 
ing in  the  air,  as  the  young  Priest’s  heart  throbs 
with  the  long  vibrations  when  the  organist  has 
risen. 

The  same  speaker  had  been  heard  a few  years 
previously  in  the  Masonic  Temple  in  Boston.  It 
was  the  fashion  among  the  gay  to  call  him  trans- 
cendental. When  some  one  said  that,  he  had  the 
air  of  having  said  something  he  understood.  It 


was  uttered  in  the  same  tone  with  which  certain 
lovely  beings  declare  that  they  are  not  ‘‘strong- 
minded.”  And,  dear  lovely  beings ! was  it  ever 
suspected  that  you  were?  Grave  parents  were 
quoted  as  saying, I don't  go  to  hear  Mr.  Emerson ; 

I don’t  understand  him.  But  my  daughters  do.” 
Extinction  of  the  lecturer  was  supposed  by  many  to 
have  been  achieved  by  that  remark.  Then  came  a 
volume  containing  the  discourses.  They  were  called 
“ Essays.”  Has  our  literature  produced  any  wiser 
or  more  influential  book  ? 

As  the  lyceum  or  lecture  system  extended  the 
philosopher  whom  “ my  daughters  understood”  was 
called  to  speak.  A simplicity  of  manner  that  could 
be  called  rustic  if  it  were  not  of  a shy,  scholarly  ele- 
gance; perfect  composure,  clear,  clean,  crisp  sen- 
tences ; maxims  as  full  of  glittering  truth  as  a win- 
ter night  sky  of  stare ; an  incessant  spray  of  fine  fan- 
cies like  the  November  shower  of  meteors  ; and  the 
same  intellectual  and  moral  lift,  expansion,  and 
aspiration,  were  the  peculiarity  of  all  his  lectures. 

He  was  never  exactly  popular,  but  always  gave 
a tone  and  flavor  to  the  whole  course,  as  the  lump 
of  ambergris  serves  the  Sultan  for  his  year’s  cups 
of  coffee.  “We  can  have  him  once  in  three  or  four 
seasons,”  said  the  Committees.  But  really  they 
had  him  all  the  time  without  knowing  it.  It  was 
the  philosopher  Proteus  who  spoke  through  the 
more  popular  mouths.  The  speakers  were  accept- 
able because  they  were  liberal,  and  he  was  the 
great  liberalizer.  They  were,  and  they  are,  the 
middle-men  between  him  and  the  public.  They 
watered  the  nectar,  and  made  it  easy  to  drink. 

The  little  foot-stool,  gradually  becoming  an  Easy 
Chair,  heard  from  time  to  time  of  Proteus  on  the 
platform — how  he  was  more  and  more  eccentric — 
how  he  could  not  be  understood — how  abrupt  his 
manner  was ; but  the  Chair  did  not  believe  that  the 
flame  which  had  once  been  so  pure  could  ever  be 
dimmer,  especially  as  he  recognized  its  soft  lustre 
on  every  aspect  of  life  around  him. 

And  so,  after  many  years,  the  opportunity  to 
hear  him  came  again ; and  although  the  experiment 
was  dangerous  the  Chair  did  not  hesitate  to  try  it. 
The  hall  was  pretty  and  not  too  large,  and  the  aud- 
ience was  the  best  that  the  country  could  fbrnlsh. 
Every  one  came  solely  to  hear  the  speaker,  for  it 
was  one  lecture  in  a course  of  his  only.  It  was 
pleasant  to  look  around  and  mark  the  famous  men 
and  the  accomplished  women  gathering  quietly  in 
the  same  city  where  they  used  to  gather  to  hear 
him  4 quarter  of  a century  before.  How  much  the 
man  who  was  presently  to  speak  had  done  for  their 
lives,  and  their  children’s,  and  the  country  ! The 
power  of  one  man  is  not  easily  traced  in  its  channels 
and  details,  but  it  is  marked  upon  the  whole.  The 
word  “Transcendentalism”  had  long  passed  by.  It 
has  not  perhaps  gone  out  of  fashion  to  smile  at  wis- 
dom as  visionary,  but  this  particular  wrisc  man  had 
been  acquitted  of  being  “ understood  bv  my  daugh- 
ters,” and  there  were  rows  of  “ hardheads,”  “ prac- 
tical people,”  curious  and  interesting  to  contem- 
plate in  the  audience. 

The  tall  figure  entered  at  a side-door,  and  sat 
down  upon  a sofa  behind  the  desk.  Age  seemed 
not  to  have  touched  him  since  the  evenings  in  the 
country  Sunday-school  room.  As  he  stood  at  the 
desk  the  posture,  the  figure,  the  movement,  were 
all  unchanged.  There  was  the  same  rapt  intro- 
verted glance  as  he  began  in  a low  voice,  and  for  an 
hour  the  older  tree  shook  off  a ceaseless  shower  of 
riper,  fairer  fruit.  The  topic  was,  Table-Talk,  or 
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Conversation ; and  the  lecture  was  its  own  most 
perfect  illustration.  It  was  not  a sermon,  nor  an 
oration,  nor  an  argument ; it  was  the  perfection  of 
talk ; the  talk  of  a poet,  of  a philosopher,  of  a schol- 
ar. Its  wit  was  a rapier,  smooth,  sharp,  incisive, 
delicate,  exquisite.  The  blade  was  pure  as  an  ici- 
cle. You  would  have  sworn  the  hilt  was  diamond. 
The  criticism  was  humane,  lofty,  wise,  sparkling. 
The  anecdote  so  choice  and  apt,  and  trickling  from 
so  many  sources,  that  we  seemed  to  be  hearing  the 
best  things  of  the  wittiest  people.  It  was  alto- 
gether delightful,  and  the  audience  sat  suffused  with 
a warm  glow  of  satisfaction.  There  was  no  rhet- 
oric, no  oratory,  no  grimace,  no  dramatic  famili- 
arity and  action ; but  the  manner  was  self-respect- 
ful and  courteous  to  the  audience,  and  the  tone  su- 
premely just  and  sincere.  4 4 He  is  easily  King  of 
us  all,”  whispered  one  orator  to  another ; and  if 
the  Easy  Chair  had  been  of  the  brotherhood  how 
heartily  it  would  have  cried  Amen ! 

Yet  it  was  not  oratory  either  in  its  substance  or 
purpose.  It  was  a statement  of  what  this  wise 
man,  and  all  other  wise  men  and  women,  believed 
conversation  ought  to  be.  Its  inevitable  influence 
— the  moral  of  the  lecture,  dear  Lady  Flora — was  a 
purification  of  daily  talk,  and  the  general  good  in- 
fluence of  incisive  truth-telling.  If  preaching  it- 
self has  any  higher  influence  than  purging  the 
world  and  our  lives  of  falsehood,  what  is  it? 

In  their  extreme  simplicity  and  impatience  of 
pretense  Emerson’s  lectures  are  like  Thackeray’s, 
and  the  quiet  manner  is  not  unlike.  We  shall  not 
soon  have  such  again.  Yet  who  that  ever  heard 
Thackeray  will  not  always  hear  that  rich,  racy 
voice,  that  earnest  pathetic  tone,  and  see  the  bluff, 
honest,  defiant  face  ? 

But  this  other,  too,  is  not  less  memorable.  The 
glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  one,  and  the  glory  of  the 
celestial  is  another. 


A bronze  statue  of  Hercules  has  been  lately  dis- 
covered in  Rome,  and  is  valued  at  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  It  was  buried  under  a mass  of  Roman 
rubbish,  and  inevitably  suggests  the  question  how 
many  more  precious  remains  of  old  art  are  waiting 
to  be  unearthed. 

But  there  has  been  a still  more  interesting  ex- 
humation nearer  home.  A faithful  disciple  of  Elia 
has  brought  to  light,  from  the  old  magazines  in 
which  they  have  long  lain  buried,  “the  hitherto 
uncollected  writings  of  Charles  Lamb.”  The  edi- 
tor— is  it  unfair  to  name  Mr.  Babson  of  Chelsea, 
Massachusetts?— evidently  a faithful  lover  and  lov- 
ing reader  of  good  books,  says,  in  his  genial  preface : 
44  With  me,  as  with  Michel  de  Montaigne  and  Haus 
Andersen,  there  is  no  pleasure  without  communica- 
tion; and  therefore,  partly  to  please  myself,  and 
partly  to  please  the  admirers  of  Elia,  I have  col- 
lected and  published  all  of  Charles  Lamb’s  writings 
that  I found  4 sleeping’  in  out-of-fashion  books  and 
out-of-dale  periodicals.” 

Elia  is  a passion  with  all  his  lovers,  and  this  book 
brings  a delightful  surprise.  Most  readers  suppose 
that  Moxon’s  edition  of  the  works,  which  Talfourd 
edited,  comprises  all,  or  all  that  Lamb  wished  to 
have  published.  But  “Eliana,”  the  title  of  this 
new  work,  is  its  own  ample  justification.  Raphael 
is  not  more  Rapbaelesque  than  these  fragments  are 
truly  Elia.  The  very  first  half  page  of  ‘‘Table- 
Talk”  is  in  the  richest  raciest  vein  of  the  delightful 
book-keeper  of  the  India  House  and  book-maker  for 
all  the  world. 


Here  is  the  Biographical  Memoir  of  Mr.  Liston, 
and  the  Autobiography  of  Mr.  Mnnden,  with  Elia’s 
Autobiography,  and  the  Adventures  of*  Ulysses, 
paraphrased  from  old  Chapman’s  translation  of  the 
Odyssey,  in  such  stately,  quaint,  and  idiomatic  En- 
glish that  a man  might  fear  lest  his  charmed  chil- 
dren, reading  this,  would  scarcely  care  to  explore 
the  original.  Indeed  every  reader,  and  that  is  to 
say  every  lover  of  Charles  Lamb,  ought  to  know 
that  this  volume  is  essential  to  his  complete  knowl- 
edge of  Elia. 

Among  these  recovered  essays  there  are  some 
fragments  and  some  studies  of  the  works  which  were 
afterward  more  fully  finished.  But  there  are  no 
lees  here,  no  dregs ; nothing  which  has  not  the  in- 
imitable tone  and  touch  of  the  master.  Master  we 
call  him  as  truly  as  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  master 
in  a larger  style  of  his  own  art  than  Celliui  in  his. 
The  essays  of  Elia  have  the  grand  element  of  per- 
manence. The  texts  are  simple,  obvious,  occa- 
sional, but  the  essential  treatment  is  of  no  limited 
time  and  place ; it  appeals  to  the  general  and  im- 
mortal humanity.  There  is  the  same  geniul  and 
universal  wisdom  in  them  which  is  the  deepest 
charm  of  the  best  essays  of  Montaigne  and  Bacon 
and  Emerson  and  Thackeray,  and  in  the  delightful 
little  volume  of  Lowell’s  44  Fireside  Travels.” 

It  is  impossible,  after  the  44  Final  Memorials”  of 
Lamb  by  Talfourd,  ever  to  read  what  he  wrote  with- 
out thinking  of  what  he  was.  What  a hero ! What 
a gentleman ! Tommy  Moore  met  him  one  day  at 
a dinner,  and  records  that  he  was  a maker  of  poor 
puns.  Yes,  and  Horace  Walpole  passed  Goldsmith 
in  the  Park,  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  he  was  an 
inspired  idiot ! The  Bohemians  like  to  claim  Lamb, 
because  he  smoked  and  drank  punch  and  wrote  in 
the  magazines.  When  Bohemia  devotes  itself  to 
the  noiseless  and  unknown  sacrifice  of  a life  which 
was  so  sad  and  so  sublime  in  Charles  Lamb,  Bohe- 
mia will  need  no  apologist. 

We  thank  Mr.  Babson  most  heartity  for  his  ten- 
der love  and  faithful,  patient  service,  and  Mr.  Will- 
iam Veazie,  his  publisher,  for  the  comely  form  be 
has  given  to  this  characteristic  and  last  memorial 
of  Charles  Lamb. 

Lord  Lyons  and  Goldwin  Smith  went  home  to 
England  in  the  same  ship.  It  would  be  a curious 
and  interesting  inquiry,  which  has  most  truly  ful- 
filled the  duty  of  an  embassador  between  two  friend- 
ly and  related  powers,  the  official  lord  or  the  unoffi- 
cial commoner  ? 

The  duties  of  embassadors  are  laid  down  in  many 
grave  and  portentous  tomes.  But  there  are  many  of 
their  duties  not  recorded  in  books,  and  seldom  writ- 
ten upon  the  embassudorial  heart.  He  best  keeps 
the  peace  between  two  homogeneous  and  friendly 
nations  who  helps  them  to  understand  each  other 
better ; and  here  is  a bold  fellow,  this  Easy  Chair, 
who  ventures  to  affirm  in  black  and  white  upon  this 
page  that  he  believes  all  the  dinners,  and  balls,  and 
private  theatres  of  his  truly  worthy  and  respectable 
Excellency,  Lord  Lyons,  have  not  helped  England 
and  America  to  so  fair  or  mutual  intelligence  as  the 
one  discourse  delivered  by  Goldwin  Smith  before 
the  Fraternity  in  the  Boston  Music  HalL 

The  old  jest  has  become  untrue,  that  an  embassa- 
dor is  a gentleman  who  lies  abroad  for  his  country’s 
benefit.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  Lyons 
told  exactly  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth  of 
this  country.  But  how  little  he  knew  about  it! 
How  little  sympathy  he  had  with  it ! He  was  here 
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ex  officio.  He  was  sent  to  the  United  States  by  Earl 
Rnssell  and  the  regular  order  of  diplomatic  promo- 
tion ; not  by  his  own  heart  or  studies.  The  letter 
in  which  he  informed  his  chief  that  he  had  been 
waited  upon  by  Northern  friends  of  the  rebels  in 
New  York  showed  the  tendency  of  his  sympathies, 
which  went  with  his  order  and  with  the  rebel  allies 
at  the  Nortta,  against  the  people.  Lord  Lyons  took 
no  part.  Even  in  that  letter  he  did  not  declare 
himself  a partisan  of  those  who  waited  upon  him. 
It  was  not  necessary.  They  waited  upon  him; 
and  they,  and  he,  and  every  body  else,  knew  why. 

Lord  Lyons  was  here  to  carry  out  a policy.  His 
duty  was  not  to  secure  a truer  understanding,  and 
therefore  a firmer  friendship,  between  the  two  coun- 
tries ; but  to  observe  and  report  upon  the  condition 
of  what  was  believed  and  hoped  to  be,  as  Russia 
said  of  Turkey,  44 a sick  man”  and  a dying.  If,  in 
a friendly  spirit,  Lord  Russell  and  Lord  Lyons  had 
devoted  themselves  to  cementing  the  friendship  of 
England  and  the  United  States,  would  England 
have  been  the  loser  ? would  not  civilization  have 
been  the  gainer  ? 

This  country  hod  a traditional  friendship  with 
Fhrace.  The  French  alliance  as  such,  and  as  op- 
posed to  the  English,  was  necessarily  an  illusion. 
France  helped  the  colonies,  not  because  she  loved 
them,  but  because  she  hated  England.  France  was 
the  ally  of  the  revolutionary  colonies,  not  because 
she  favored  their  cause— how  could  a Bourbon  fa- 
vor revolution? — but  because  she  thought  them  in 
themselves  unimportant,  but  offering  her  a master- 
ly point  (Tapp ui  for  annoying  Great  Britain  and  re- 
gaining her  losses  in  the  French -American  war. 
How  little  she  cared  for  the  United  States  was  seen 
in  her  conduct  toward  us  under  the  Directory.  But 
we  were  always  sentimental  about  France. 

Now  the  man  who  did  the  two  countries  the 
most  service  was  not  Monsieur  Genet,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  nor  Monsieur  Merrier,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  war ; it  was  no  official  personage 
whatsoever,  it  was  De  Toequeville.  He  came  from  a 
sincere  interest  in  civilization  and  free  government. 
He  explored  our  country  and  our  society,  and  he 
embodied  the  results  in  the  most  sagacious  and  valua- 
ble book  ever  written  about  us.  We  have  all  liked 
France  better  ever  since  because  of  De  Toequeville. 
The  dreary  host  of  British  travelers,  Fiedler,  Mrs. 
Trollope,  Captain  Hamilton,  Basil  Hall  and  Company, 
dilated  upon  the  interesting  facts  that  some  Amer- 
icans chewed  tobacco,  and  expectorated  indiscrim- 
inately, and  wore  black  satin  waistcoats,  and  talked 
through  the  nose,  and  slept*  in  feather-beds,  and 
asked  a great  many  questions,  and,  in  fact,  were 
different  from  some  Englishmen.  London  cockneys 
came  over  the  sea — cockneys,  whether  they  were 
in  the  army  or  not — sighed  for  the  sound  of  Bow 
Bells  and  the  delights  of  the  Strand,  and  pitied  us 
because  we  were  not  cockneys. 

Certainly  England  in  America  cut  rather  a con- 
temptible figure.  But  when  De  Toequeville  came, 
saw,  and  wrote,  we  felt  that  the  better  France  had 
seen  the  better  America.  Mutual  intelligence  seem- 
ed to  be  established.  We  confessed  the  expectora- 
tion, the  questioning,  the  waistcoats,  and  the  beds 
charged  upon  us  by  the  British  tourist;  but  our  in- 
dignation that  he  saw  nothing  else  ought  to  have 
exploded  in  laughter,  instead  of  swelling  into  wrath 
as  it  did.  For  such  gentlemen  give  their  own 
measure.  The  American  girl  who  went  to  Rome 
and  then  went  to  Naples,  and  said  that  Naples  was 
funnv,  but  not  so  funny  as  the  Coliseuqj,  has  no  oc- 
*Vol.  XXX.— No.  177.— Djd 
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casion  to  call  in  Professor  Fowler  to  describe  her ; 
she  describes  herself.  Did  not  the  lively  Mrs. 
Trollope  do  likewise  ? Yet  how  we  stormed  abont 
Mrs.  Trollope  1 

When  De  Toequeville  came  he  saw  not  only  the 
impromptu  puddles — alas!  there  were  puddles— 
upon  many  a floor ; not  only  the  corduroy  roads, 
not  only  the  feather-beds,  but  a great  nation  upon 
a fresh  continent,  striving,  under  entirely  new  con- 
ditions, to  solve  the  problem  of  peaceful  and  pro- 
gressive human  society.  He  saw  both  the  actual 
condition  and  the  tendency  of  our  countiy  much 
more  truly  than  most  Americans ; and  the  spirit  of 
his  observation  seemed  so  just  and  generous  that,  for 
his  sake,  we  loved  his  nation.  His  true  friend- 
ship revived  the  tradition  of  the  French  alliance. 
44  France  was  always  our  friend,”  we  said,  a little 

truculently,  as  we  added,  mattering,  44  You 

John  Bull!”  De  Toequeville  was  the  most  useful 
French  embassador  that  ever  came  to  this  country ; 
and  Goldwin  Smith  the  most  useful  and  noble  En- 
glish minister. 

The  important  point  in  our  relations  with  Great 
Britain  is  that  the  English  people  shall  understand 
what  this  nation  is  doing,  and  that  we  shall  com- 
prehend the  state  of  English  feeling.  This  great 
result  can  not  be  accomplished  by  each  nation 
standing  on  the  shore  of  its  country,  clenching  its 
fists  and  howling  insults  over  the  sea : 

44  You  lantern-jawed,  gawky,  drawling,  spitting, 
underbred,  boasting  booby !” 

44  You  mutton-headed  beer-vat,  you  mean  bully, 
you  whining,  sniveling  lackey  of  Louis  Napoleon ; 
you  selfisb,  insolent  brute!” 

It  is  not  in  that  way  that  we  are  to  find  or  to 
keep  peace  with  any  nation.  Nor  can  it  be  done  by 
saying  that  John  Bull  is  too  intolerably  insolent, 
and  ought  to  be  soundly  thrashed  out  of  his  boots. 
A friend  came  and  leaned  upon  the  Chair  the  other 
day,  and  said,  44 1 want  war  with  England.  She 
must  be  taken  down.”  The  Chair  asked  him,  in  re- 
ply, 4 4 What  is  war  with  England  ? Has  England,  as 
a nation,  done  any  thing  to  this  country  for  which 
you  are  willing  to  bo  killed,  or  to  send  your  children 
to  fight?  The  governing  class  in  England  bate 
us ; the  people  of  England,  the  substantial,  work- 
ing-class, do  not.  It  is  the  last  who  would  fight, 
not  the  aristocracy  which  insults  us.  It  is  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  the  aristocracy,  which  would  suffer. 
How  many  noble  American  youth  are  you  ready  to 
slay  that  England  may  have  4 a good  drubbing?’ 
Will  you  take  Canada  ? England  will  thank  you, 
and  cry  good  riddance,  while  you  will  have  drawn 
an  elephant.  Will  you  liberate  Ireland?  No, you 
will  not.  And  don’t  you  think  we  are  exactly  in 
the  condition  to  undertake  a foreign  war  which  will 
involve  all  the  European  powers?  Ought  an  hon- 
orable American  to  suffer  the  name  of  England  to 
exasperate  him  as  a red  rag  does  a hull ! The  bull 
rushes  into  the  arena.  Some  foolish  fellow  flour- 
ishes a little  scarlet  flag.  The  bull  lowers  his  head 
and  dashes  blindly  toward  it,  bellowing  dreadfully. 
The  people  shout,  and  become  painfully  excited. 
They  cheer  the  bull.  They  cry  bravo!  They 
shriek  with  emotion.  But  there  is  no  thoughtful 
spectator  who  does  not  pity  the  bull.  I,  for  one, 
do  not  wish  to  be  pitied,  and  I protest  against  run- 
ning at  red  flags.” 

They  sailed  in  the  same  ship,  Goldwin  Smith  and 
Lord  Lyons.  But  surely  the  unaccredited  embas- 
sador has  fulfilled  a most  creditable  mission.  If 
you  would  lay  a ghost,  touch  it ; if  you  would  d*» 
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minish  hostility,  make  men  or  nations  acquainted. 
With  the  utmost  admiration  of  the  principle  of  out 
Government,  with  the  deepest  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  American  society,  as  possibly  prefig- 
uring a higher  civilization  than  that  of  England, 
and  with  the  most  intelligent  and  noble  sympathy 
in  our  present  struggle,  Goldwin  Smith  saw  this 
country  racked  with  cruel  civil  war,  and  did  not 
doubt  for  a moment  that  the  war  was  itself  a sign 
of  the  great  although  painfully  late  fidelity  of  the 
country  to  its  own  principles.  His  faith  in  the  re- 
sult was  confirmed,  and  his  hearty  admiration  of 
the  tendency  of  American  life  increased.  But  he 
felt  a just  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  civilization  of  this 
country  was  an  offshoot  of  that  of  his  native  land, 
and  that  in  real  purpose,  however  obscured  it  might 
be  by  jealousy  and  ignorance  upon  both  sides,  the 
two  nations  are  essentially  brethren.  He  came 
1 from  the  England  of  John  Milton  and  John  Hamp- 
den to  the  America  of  Washington  and  Franklin ; 
and  while  we  are  friends  of  that  we  may  smile  at 
the  Brummagem  England  of  the  Deerhound  and  the 
London  Times. 

There  is  to  be  a bust  of  Thackeray  erected  near 
the  monument  of  Addison  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  news  comes  just  a year  after  his  death,  while 
his  memory  is  perfectly  fresh,  and  the  genial  holi- 
day season  recalls  his  noble  heart  and  tender  sym- 
pathy. In  one  of  the  Roundabout  Papers  there  is 
a picture  of  him  drawn  by  himself.  He  is  standing 
with  his  back  toward  the  spectator,  looking  with 
some  children  at  a Christmas  pantomime.  The 
form  is  his ; the  likeness  is  characteristic ; but  he 
will  never  turn  about ; we  shall  never  see  his  face 
again.  Yet  how  pleasant  and  natural  the  glimpse 
of  him  among  children  whom  he  dearly  loved ! In- 
deed, be  was  a boy  always.  His  heart  had  a boy’s 
readiness,  and  thoughtlessness,  and  impulsiveness. 
How  angry  he  was  with  the  Mr.  Yates  who  gossiped 
about  him  in  print  1 It  was  an  elephant  tossing  his 
trunk  at  a midge.  But  because  he  was  a boy  he 
had  that  wonderful  knowledge  of  youth  which  fas- 
cinates them  in  his  books.  Ah ! if  he  could  finish 
for  us  44  Denis  Duval !” 

There  is  also  to  be  a tablet  to  Thackeray  at  the 
Charter  House  School  in  London.  For  Charles 
Lamb’s  sake  many  a musing  traveler  turns  his  steps 
to  Enfield,  merely  because  Elia  lived  somewhere 
there.  And  how  often  hereafter  will  the  grateful 
wanderer  seek  out  the  Charter  House  and  listen 
with  almost  painful  emotion  to  its  evening  bell,  not 
only  because  Thackeray  went  to  school  there,  but 
because  Colonel  Newcome  died  there ! 

A new  and  beautiful  uniform  edition  of  Thacker- 
ay’s works — a model  of  typographical  excellence, 
and  illustrated  with  a portrait  expressly  engraved 
for  the  edition,  with  the  delightful  original  illustra- 
tions carefully  reproduced— is  in  preparation  by  the 
Harpers.  Some  time  we  hope,  and  before  long, 
there  may  be  an  adequate  biography  of  this  manly, 
simple,  noble  English  humorist. 

Reposing  quietly  upon  four  legs  the  Easy  Chair 
was  lately  surprised  by  the  entrance  of  an  imposing 
procession  which  sounded,  as  it  approached,  like  the 
coming  of  the  marble-footed  Commendatore  in  the 
opera  of  Don  Giovanni.  The  company  proved  to  be 
nothing  less  than  the  eight  completed  volumes  of 
Harper's  Weekly , neatly  dressed,  or  bound,  in  mus- 
lin— which  it  is  cool  for  the  season,  as  Mrs.  Lirriper 
would  say,  but  good  for  permanent  wear.  Accost- 


ing the  last  volume,  the  Eighth,  the  Easy  Chair  re- 
quired it  to  give  an  account  of  itself.  Upon  which 
the  sturdy  volume  replied  that  he  hoped  a glance 
would  show  bow  much  thought  and  labor  and  mon- 
ey he  had  cost;  that  he  alone  carried  under  his 
muslin  jacket  no  less  than  eight  hundred  illustra- 
tions, of  which  more  than  five  hundred  related  to  the 
war,  and  that  of  these  more  than  a hundred  were 
portraits  of  our  famous  soldiers  and  sailors  who  are 
multiplying  themselves  every  day.  The  sturdy 
Eighth  averred  further  that  his  pockets  were  full  of 
sketches  from  his  regular  artist  correspondents  who 
marched  with  every  great  division  of  the  army,  as 
well  as  plenty  of  tales,  essays,  and  poems  by  all  the 
best  writers. 

44  That  is  pretty  well,”  answered  the  Easy  Chair ; 
4 4 and  how  much  do  you  consider  yourself  worth, 
my  fine  fellow  ?” 

44 1 alone  am  worth  six  dollars,”  he  replied;  and, 
stepping  to  the  window,  ho  shouted  as  if  he  expect- 
ed to  be  heard  in  California,  44  and  I,  or  any  of  my 
companions,  will  be  sent  for  that  sum  without  fur- 
ther expense  to  any  body  who  wants  me,  to  any 
point  in  the  United  States  accessible  by  express,  and 
not  more  than  three  thousand  miles  from  New  York.” 

44  And  which  it  is  an  uncommonly  tempting  offer,” 
the  Easy  Chair  thought  he  heard  Mrs.  Lirriper  again 
murmuring;  44and  if  any  body  wanted  the  whole 
eight  volumes  together  couldn’t  find  any  where  so 
perfect  an  illustrated  history  of  the  war  which  deep- 
ly regret  but  as  no  fault  of  ours  can  only  hope  its 
speedy  termination  and  all  for  so  slight  a sum  and 
most  valuable  for  children,  and  indeed  eveiy  body 
is  children  when  it  comes  to  pictures  and  por- 
traits.” 

44  We’re  quite  of  your  opinion,  ma’am,”  exclaimed 
the  Easy  Chair  and  the  stout  little  procession  which 
is  still  standing  in  its  pretty  uniform  dressed  for  re- 
view. 

f&itnr’H  Sramrr. 

THE  QUEENS  OF  SONG  are  celebrated  in  one 
of  the  most  delicious  and  delightful  volumes 
published  in  many  a year.  The  Drawer  man  has 
been  reading  it,  and  reveling  in  the  sweet  intoxi- 
cation of  the  car,  as  the  triumphs  of  these  celebrat- 
ed singers  passed  before  him,  and  the  memory  of 
many  whom  he  has  heard  on  the  stage  came  back 
with  the  freshness  of  early  love.  Let  all  who  love 
music  (and  who  does  not?)  get  this  charming  book, 
and  thank  the  Drawer,  while  they  read,  for  telling 
them  of  the  joy  in  store  for  them. 

But  we  open  it  again  to  copy  an  incident  in  our 
line.  Mrs.  Billington  was  the  great  vocalist  of  the 
London  stage  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  One  night  when  she  was  singing  at  the 
very  height  of  her  splendid  voice,  and  carrying  ev- 
ery thing  before  her  in  a storm  of  song,  her  hus- 
band, who  was  seated  in  the  orchestra,  considering 
that  the  trumpeter  did  not  accompany  her  with  suf- 
ficient force,  whispered  frequently  to  him,  44  Loud- 
er ! louder !”  The  leader  of  the  band,  agreeing  with 
Billington,  repeated  the  same  command  so  often 
that  at  length  the  indignant  German,  flinging  down 
his  trumpet  in  a rage,  turned  to  the  audience  and 
exclaimed,  in  a tone  of  angry  remonstrance,  44  It  be 
vary  easy  to  say  4 louder  and  louderer,’  but,  by  gar, 
vare  is  de  vind  ?” 

Now  if  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Drawer  want 
the  Drawer  to  laugh  louder,  or  make  them  laugh 
louder,  let  tyem  supply  the  44  vind.” 
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A writer  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  vouches 
for  the  truth  of  the  following : 

Deacon  W had  felt  the  silken  baiter  for  the 

second  time.  On  the  last  marriage  tour  ho  visited, 

by  request,  the  family  of  Mr.  H , of  your  city. 

He  presented  his  bride,  on  arrival,  thus : “ This  is 

Miss  W ; ’taint  t’other  Miss  W : I wish  it 

was  1”  

The  same  Deacon  W was  connected  with  one 

of  the  Congregational  societies  of  Providence,  an 
honest  man,  and  devout  Christian ; was  the  owner 
of  a large  bakery,  which  business  he  continued  to 
prosecute  in  connection  with  on  extensive  wholesale 
grocery  trade. 

His  habits  and  manners  were  as  primitive  as  his 
dress.  He  often  led  in  the  vestry  conference  and 
vestry  exhortations.  He  had  speculated  heavily 
during  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812.  A vestry 
prayer-meeting  was  in  full  conference  on  the  even- 
ing on  which  the  news  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
received  in  February,  1815.  In  this  (then)  town 
the  bells  rung  out  the  joyful  tidings. 

The  Deacon  ceased  his  exhortations,  and  in  re- 
flective terms  remarked,  “ Lord  a marcy ! what  are 
these  bells  ringing  for  ? If  for  Jfre,  ’tis  well  enough ; 
if  for  peace,  I’m  a ruined  roan !"  He  then  resumed 
his  petitions. 

General  H and  Colonel  R were  popular 

members  of  the  Rhode  Island  bar.  General  H 

had  been  the  popular  Chief  Justice  of  our  Supreme 

Court.  Colonel  R was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 

men  of  his  day — the  Sheridan  of  the  legal  profession. 
A Rhode  Island  clam-bake  and  chowder  is  a State 
institution.  In  the  mysteries  of  the  chowder  these 
gentlemen  were  unequaled  as  experts;  there  exist- 
ed a generous  rivalry ; each  had  his  partisans.  A 
pleasant  party  had  assembled  to  test  the  relative 

powers  of  General  H and  Colonel  R ; each 

exceeded  his  previous  effort;  the  crowd  was  fed; 
the  verdict  of  the  boys  unanimous  in  favor  of  Gen- 
eral H . Colonel  R asked  consent  to  pro- 

pose a toast  to  his  successful  competitor.  He  said 
a few  words  as  only  he  could  say  and  look  such 

things,  and  proposed  the  health  of  General  H , 

“ The  Great  Chowder  Head  of  Rhode  Island  !” 


Aw  Irishman  “just  over  from  Cork,”  and  as  em- 
erald as  bis  native  land,  was  directed  by  his  master 
to  hitch  up  the  oxen  and  go  to  drawing  in  wood. 
The  season  was  winter,  and  the  vehicle  a bran-new 
sled.  After  a while  Pat  came  in  with  a most  lu- 
gubrious expression  of  countenance,  and  reported 
that  it  wouldn’t  do,  the  sled  was ’broken  to  pieces. 
“What!  broken?”  said  the  farmer;  11  how  did 
that  happen  ?”  “It  kept  running  against  the  snags,” 
was  the  unsatisfactory  reply.  • Upon  going  to  recon- 
noitre the  oxen  were  found  fastened  to  the  back 
end  of  the  sled,  which  had  been  bumping  against 
the  stumps  till  the  shoes  were  tom  off.  “ What 
did  you  hitch  to  the  sled  in  that  way  for?”  ex- 
claimed the  indignant  fanner.  “An'  sure,”  an- 
swered Pat,  innocently,  “ shouldn’t  it  carry  its  tail 
behind!”  

A ladt  writes  to  the  Drawer : 

As  I was  traveling  through  a Western  State, 
some  years  since,  I was  obliged  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  to  “ put  up”  at  a country  tavern  in  the 
backwoods.  The  hotels  of  these  sections  are  built 
of  logs,  and  are  generally  fifteen  by  twenty  feet  in 


rise.  They  have  but  one  room,  which  answers  for 
hall,  drawing-room,  sleeping-rooms,  dressing-room, 
and  kitchen.  It  being  the  first  time  that  I ever  had 
the  “extreme  felicity”  of  registering  my  name  in 
the  book  of  one  of  these  metropolitan  accommoda- 
tions, I was  very  much  surprised  at  the  arrange- 
ments. I observed  a few  men  changing  their 
clothes— or,  more  properly,  performing  their  toilet; 
and  I addressed  the  landlord  with, 

“ Is  this  all  the  apartment  that  this  honse  has  ?” 
“Yes,  Sar ; ishn’t  dat  enough ?” 

44  But,  Sir,  have  you  no  other  room  for  ladies  ?” 

41  No.” 

44  What  a horrible  arrangement ! But  how  do  the 
ladies  do?”  I queried.  v 

“ 04,  dey  ish  pooty  t oeU%  I tank  you  /” 


I was  one  time  invited  to  a dinner-party,  with 
the  great  inducement  offered  me  that  I should  meet 
some  Spanish  gentlemen  who  were  very  interesting 
and  handsome.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  invita- 
tion was  from  one  of  the  44  fair  sex.”  I arrived  in 
time  to  engage  in  some  pleasant  conversation  with 
the  numerous  young  ladies  present,  and  thea  we 
were  invited  to  partake  of  the  dinner  spread  in 
honor  of  our  Spanish  friends. 

Francisco  R was  decidedly  the  “lion”  of  the 

assembly,  whose  fine  looks  and  <(  cunning  ways” 
made  a deep  impression  upon  our  fair  sisters.  He, 
however,  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  names  we 
gave  our  barn-yard  ornaments — such  as  turkeys, 
chickens,  etc.  Seflor  Francisco  was  offered  some 
eggs  cooked  in  a fancy  style  by  a young  lady,  and, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  persons  present,  he  not 
only  refused  to  have  them  on  his  plate,  but  showed 
quite  plainly  his  antipathy  for  them  by  sundry  nau- 
seating expressions  of  countenance. 

“ Why,  ” remarked  our  silvery-voiced  belle, 14  you 
are  not  fond  of  eggs !” 

“No,”  he  replied,  with  a wink;  “but  I likes — 
likes  ’em  when  they  yrotes  up  /” 

Irishmen  are  often  accused  of  “bulls.”  Will 
the  New  Yorkers  charge  the  following  “ bull”  to  the 
Irish  because  it  is  made  of  an  Irishman : 

“Hughes,  Archbishop,  lying  in  state  at  8t>  Patrick's 
Cathedra],  New  York — taken  from  li/eP * 

It  appears  in  the  Catalogue  of  a prominent  New 
York  photographic  publisher. 

The  Drawer  has  contained  many  good  things 
from  Colorado,  but  I have  not  seen  the  following 
about  Sould,  of  the  Colorado  First : 

One  night  Lieutenant  Clark,  Lieutenant  Soul6, 
and  Captain  Wilson  were  very  dry.  A most  strin- 
gent order  against  the  introduction  of  any  ardent 
into  camp  being  just  then  most  rigorously  executed, 
they  had  been  discussing  the  ways  and  means  of 
procuring  something  44  hot,”  when  Soul6  cried  out, 
“ I’ve  got  it ! You,  Clark,  are  very  sick — you  must 
go  to  bed— you  have  got  cramps — you  must  be  cov- 
ered up — you  must  have  some  brandy  immediately  1” 
In  a moment  Clark  was  very  sick  abed,  covered 
with  all  the  blankets  at  command,  and  Sould  was 
off  in  breathless  haste  to  the  hospital  steward  for 
brandy.  There  he  met  the  conscientious  objec- 
tions of  the  steward  by  the  most  earnest  represent- 
ations of  the  urgency  of  the  case.  He  could  wait 
for  no  surgeon’s  order — Lieutenant  Clark  might  die ! 
In  a moment  he  was  again  with  the  “boys,”  flour- 
ishing a bottle  of  brandy  in  the  air  in  triumph,  and 
a jolly  time  they  had  drinking  it.  But  what  was 
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one  bottle  to  them  after  a fortnight’s  total  absti- 
nence? They  were  still  dry!  Before  the  bottle 
was  quite  empty  Soul6  snatched  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  Clark,  held  it  up  to  the  light,  eying  it  critically, 
took  one  more  swig,  and  then  said,  “Now,  boys, 
for  another  bottle !”  Raising  the  window-curtain, 
it  was  but  the  work  of  a moment  to  catch  a hundred 
flies  and  put  them  in  the  bottle,  to  be  drowned  with 
the  small  amount  of  brandy  remaining.  Rushing 
back  to  the  hospital  steward  In  as  breathless  haste 
as  before — this  time  holding  up  the  bottle  contain- 
ing a spoonful  of  brandy  and  an  equal  amount  of 
flies — cried  out,  “See  there!  Is  that  the  kind  of 
brandy  you  dispense  to  a sick  man  here  ?”  With  as 
many  apologies  as  Soule  would  wait  to  listen  to,  the 
poor  steward  handed  him  another  bottleful  of  bran- 
dy, with  which  he  returned  to  his  comrades.  The 
noise  which  soon  issued  from  Lieutenant  Clark’s 
quarters  attracted  attention,  and  a good  many  other 
officers  took  a taste  of  the  second  bottle.  Even  the 
Colonel  himself  felt  inclined  to  indulge ; but  as  he 
never  drinks,  he  punished  himself  by  smoking  a 
cigar. 


The  Drawer  is  sometimes  accused  of  speaking 
lightly  when  serious  things  are  up  for  remark,  but 
it  seldom  gets  off  so  solemn  a joke  as  the  Presbyterian 
Record  does  when  it  calls  on  the  good  people  in  the 
oil  regions  to  give  largely  to  the  Church,  and  says: 
“ If  God’s  people  do  not  sanctify  their  rapid  accumu- 
lations of  worldly  goods,  they  may  learn  at  no  dis- 
tant day  that  their  grease-spot  will  be  removed.” 

The  Bible  says,  “I  will  come  and  remove  thy 
candle-stick  out  of  its  place;”  but  the  Record  sub- 
stitutes grease-spot,  with  a taste  somewhat  worse 
than  questionable. 


I overheard  the  following  the  other  day  be- 
tween two  grave  fellows,  and  send  it  to  the  Drawer : 

“ If  you  had  your  choice,  what  death  would  you 
die  of?” 

“ Why,  old  age,  to  be  sure.  What  would  you  ?” 

“ Oh ! I would  be  petted  to  death  by  a clever  wo- 
man.” 

44  Well,  that  would  be  capital  punishment,  to  be 
sure !” 


The  three  that  follow  are  from  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan : 

Isn’t  it  queer  sometimes  when  we  have  an  idea 
clearly  in  our  minds  which  we  wish  to  express,  how 
a little  excitement  or  embarrassment  will  “mix  up” 
the  words  in  which  we  wish  to  clothe  it  terribly? 
A good  man  had  the  honor  once  upon  a time  of  hav- 
ing a minister  by  the  name  of  James  to  dine  with 
him.  Imagine  the  good  pastor’s  astonishment  when, 
on  sitting  down  to  the  table,  his  worthy  host  ad- 
dressed him  in  these  words : 44  Mr.  Blessing,  will  you 
please  ask  the  James  ?”  He  attempted,  as  soon  as  he 
comprehended  what  was  required  of  him,  to  44  ask 
the  James;”  but  alas  for  the  credit  of  the  cloth, 
laughed  outright  in  the  midst  of  it,  thus  proving 
that  ministers  have  a realizing  senae  of  the  ridicu- 
lous as  well  as  ordinary  mortals. 

Here  is  a specimen  of  murdered  Queen’s  English 
which  out-Partingtons  Mrs.  Partington,  and  has 
moreover  the  merit  of  being  an  actual  fact : An  il- 
literate man  who  hailed  from  Down  East  had  occa- 
sion one  day  to  purchase  a new  Bible,  and  as  it  was 
quite  an  event  to  him,  the  next  neighbor  he  met 
was  duly  informed  of  the  tact  that  he  4 4 had  got  a 
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Polywog  Bible  with  the  Hypocrisy  in  it.”  It  was  .. 
some  little  time  before  his  friend  decided  that  it 
must  be  a Polyglot  Bible  containing  the  Apocry- 
pha. The  same  individual  one  day  related  to  an 
admiring  group  of  listeners  some  wonderful  event 
which  he  said 44  happened  way  up  North,  where  the 
’Squeemox  Indians  live.” 


Various  instances  have  been  cited  to  prove  how 
lazy  a man  may  be  and  live ; but  it  remains  for  a 
.Michigander  to  cap  the  climax.  One  hot  day  dur- 
ing the  heated  term  of  last  summer  one  Mr.  F , 

of  Jackson  County,  was  observed  to  throw  himself 
down  on  the  grass  under  the  spreading  branches  of 
a shade-tree,  and  to  exclaim,  emphatically,  to  him- 
self, “There!  breathe  if  you  want  to — I sha’n’t!” 

Some  years  ago,  in  the  great  State  of  Indiana, 
lived  and  flourished  a popular  young  preacher.  He 
was  not  specially  noted  for  his  gravity,  and  some 
of  his  friends  expressed  an  opinion  that  he  was  en- 
tirely too  wild  for  one  of  his  profession.  A little 
girl  of  some  ten  summers  replied  indignantly  that  it 
was  not  so ; at  least,  if  he  were  wild  at  times, 44  ho 
was  tame  enough  in  the  pulpit !”  and  there  the  de- 
fense rested. 

/ — — 

Rev.  Mr.  E , of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  was  in- 

imitable as  a child’s  orator,  and  was  never  as  we 
know  of  disconcerted  in  addressing  the  little  folks 
but  once.  Ho  was  addressing  some  Sunday-school 
scholars,  and  was  in  his  usual  popular  and  effective 
way  enforcing  the  duty  of  gratitude  to  God  for  Hia 
blessings.  44  What,”  said  he,  44  would  you  say  to 
me  if  I were  to  give  each  one  of  you  a fine  new  suit 
of  clothes  ?”  From  every  part  of  his  youthful  audi- 
ence bright  eyes  twinkled  with  delight,  and  a chorus 
of  boyish  voices  answered,  44  Bully  for  you !” 


While  the  United  States  transport , with 

troops  on  board,  was  lying  at  Cairo  last  spring,  Cap- 
tain C ’s  wife  visited  him,  and  was  of  course 

greatly  interested  in  what  she  observed  going  on. 

She  had  noticed  the  sentinel  passing  to  and  fro 
at  the  shore-end  of  the  stage-plank,  and  as  a dark, 
rainy  night  was  setting  in,  she  was  observed  to  be 
more  quiet  and  thoughtful  than  usual. 

At  length,  looking  up  at  her  husband,  she  asked, 
44  Are  you  going  to  keep  that  poor  soldier  out  there 
in  the  rain  all  night?”  When  it  was  understood 
who  she  meant  it  was  explained  to  her  that  it  was 
necessary  to  do  so;  but  that  he  didn’t  have  to  re- 
main there  all  the  time,  being  relieved  by  two  oth- 
ers in  turn.  But  she  didn’t  seem  quite  satisfied,  and 
presently  asked  again, 44  Couldn’t  you  let  him  come 
in  on  the  boat  and  stand  under  shelter  ?”  This  prop- 
osition was  promptly  negatived,  and  her  innocent 
solicitude  on  account*  of  the  imagined  hardship  to 
that 4 4 poor  soldier”  became  so  apparent  as  to  cause 
a smile  among  the  listeners.  A short  silence  fol- 
lowed, during  which  it  was  evident  she  was  devising 
in  her  tender  little  heart  some  scheme  for  his  relief, 
when  suddenly  a bright  idea  seemed  to  have  struck 
her,  and  looking  up  into  her  husband’s  face  with  a 
countenance  full  of  anxious  hope,  she  said,  4 4 Dear, 
couldn’t  you  lend  him  your  umbrella?” 


In  the  city  of  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  resides  the 
pastor  of  ft  flourishing  charcb,  and  on  the  night  of 
November  21, 1864,  the  members  of  his  congrega- 
tion were  to  give  him  a donation  party.  Ten  years 
since  he  was  married  to  his  present  wife,  an  aecom- 
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plished  lady.  The  Sunday  preceding  the  donation 
visit,  after  morning  service  and  benediction,  Judge 
Dean  arose  and  asked  as  a favor  that  the  congrega- 
tion would  remain  till  the  pastor  retired.  His  wish 
was  complied  with,  when  he  again  arose,  and  said, 
with  the  deep  look  of  wisdom  peculiar  to  the  man : 

“ It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  audience  will  not  for- 
get the  donation  party  to-morrow  night.  Besides 
being  the  night  set  apart  for  donation  visit,  it  is  the 
anniversary  of  our  pastor's  tenth  wedding !” 

Old  Billy"  Taylor,  whose  good  stories  and  witty 
sayings  will  long  be  remembered  by  his  acquaint- 
ances, used  to  relate  the  following:  When  I was 
young,  just  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Kentucky,  I was 
appointed  by  the  Court  to  defend  a man  who  had 
been  indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  mother.  De- 
termined to  make  out  of  the  matter  as  much  repu- 
tation for  myself  as  the  case  would  admit  of,  I took 
the  accused  aside  and  told  him  it  was  necessary  for 
me,  as  his  counsel,  to  know  the  whole  truth  in  ref- 
erence to  the  charge  against  him.  After  assuring 
him  that  what  he  might  say  to  me  could  not  be  used 
against  him,  I put  the  plain  question,  4 4 Did  you 
kill  your  mother  ?”  44  Yes,”  was  the  reply.  44  What 
made  you  do  it?”  44  Because, ” said  he, 4 4 she  wasn't 
worth  wintering  P 

Nor  long  since  a Company  of  negroes  was  raised 
in  the  town  of  Piqua,  who  were  to  join  a certain 
colored  regiment  being  organized  in  Massachusetts. 
The  night  preceding  their  departure  for  the  camp 
of  rendezvous  a meeting  was  held  in  the  African 
Church,  at  the  close  of  which  the  venerable  minis- 
ter, irf  a prayer,  made  the  following  remarkable  re- 
quest: “That  when  these  men  went  on  the  battle- 
field they  might  be  as  bold  as  lions  and  harmless  as 
doves!" 


In  Princeton,  Massachusetts,  at  one  time  there 
were  only  two  Democrats  in  town.  A Democratic 
President  had  just  been  elected,  and  one  of  the  two 
aspired  to  the  office  of  postmaster.  He  foipd  no 
difficulty,  as  he  was  the  only  competitor,  in  getting 
the  appointment.  He  was  a very  ignorant  man, 
and  after  having  entered  upon  his  official  duties 
several  letters  came  to  the  office  addressed  P.  M. 
Here  was  a quandary!  lie  could  not  conjecture 
who  P.  M.  was.  A large  number  had  accumulated, 
when  one  day  he  happened  to  think  that  there  was 
an  old  farmer  living  in  town  named  Paul  Mvrick, 
so  hfrbundled  up  the  letters  and  sent  them  to  him ! 

Any  one  ought  to  be  able  to  see  the  point  of  the 
following ; but  if  he  can't  see  it,  and  is  anxious  to 
do  so,  let  him  enter  the  army : 

Two  Scotch  miners  were  quarreling.  One  of 
them  was  very  boastful,  and  was  making  consider- 
able parade  of  his  valorous  deeds.  The  other  quiet- 
ly listened  until  boaster  had  talked  himself  down, 
and  then  said : “ Oh  yes,  yer  brave,  nae  doubt.  Tak 
off  yer  shirt  an’  shake  it,  and  ye  can  say  ye  stood 
where  thousands  fell"  Report  says  boaster  was 
annihilated. 


Somk  thirty  years  ago,  in  Washington  County, 
New  York,  before  ready-made  shoes  came  in  vogue, 
a venerable  shoemaker,  Old  Phenix,  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  from  house  to  house,  and  there  mak- 
ing up  shoes  and  boots  for  the  families  under  bis 
jurisdiction.  Among  the  rest  of  his  customers  he 
visited  the  family  of  one  Mr.  Parish,  and  shod  old 


and  young.  One  of  the  boys  was  endowed  with  a 
big  pair  of  slogy  boots,  and  on  the  succeeding  Sab- 
bath went  to  church  much  more  occupied  with  the 
boots  than  the  sermon.  At  the  noon  intermission, 
when  good  old  Dr.  Proudfit  came  around,  as  was 
his  custom,  to  catechise  the  youngsters,  the  boy's 
thoughts  still  ran  downward.  The  old  Doctor  com- 
ing up  to  the  boy,  in  his  turn,  inquired  of  him, 
“John,  who  made  you?”  “Father  found  the 
leather,  and  old  Phenix  did  the  work !”  was  the 
natural  but  unexpected  reply. 

Up  in  Morris  County,  New  Jersey,  lives  old  Uncle 
Pete,  who  always  votes  the  ticket  that  bids  the 
highest.  A few  evenings  before  the  last  Presiden- 
tial election  some  Republicans  went  to  his  house  to 
outbid  some  Democrats  who  had  been  there.  But 
Uncle  Pete  informed  them  he  had  sold  his  vote  three 
days  before  to  the  Democrats  for  ten  dollars.  He 
was  told  that  if  he  would  carry  his  ticket  and  the 
ten  dollars  back  to  the  one  who  gave  them,  and  vote 
the  Republican  ticket,  they  would  give  him  twenty 
dollars,  which  offer  Uncle  Pete  immediately  accept- 
ed. Just  as  the  party  had  left  the  house  they  heard 
a couple  of  men  coming  up  whom  they  knew  to  be 
Democrats.  Being  convinced  they  were  on  their 
way  to  Uncle  Pete’s,  they  hid  themselves  till  the  sec- 
ond party  had  passed  into  the  house,  and  went  back 
to  listen.  The  Democrats  had  hardly  become  seat- 
ed when  Uncle  Pete  said : “Gentlemen,  you  culled 
upon  me  the  other  day,  and  offered  ten  dollars  if  I 
would  vote  the  M4Clellan  ticket.  I am  poor,  and 
took  your  money  and  the  ticket.  Here  are  both, 
take  them  back ; I never  sell  my  vote !”  They  tried 
to  urge  him  to  stick  to  his  first  promise  to  them ; 
but  it  was  no  go ; for  Uncle  Pete  said,  44  There  is  no 
use  to  talk,  gentlemen.  I am  a Lincoln  man,  and 
have  been  for  over  ten  years!”  And  getting  a lit- 
tle wanned  up  aUthe  thought  of  the  twenty  dollars, 
he  continued,  44  No,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  use  try- 
ing to  change  my  mind,  as  I always  vote  on  princi- 
ple, and  money  can’t  buy  my  vote.  I am  a Lincoln 
man,  and  have  been  a Lincoln* man  all  my  life!" 
While  the  Democrats  left  in  disappointment,  the 
Lincoln  men  felt  sure  of  Uncle  Pete’s  vote — unless 
a higher  bid  came  before  election. 

An  Irishman,  Pat  by  name,  was  employed  in  one 
of  the  Newark  manufactories.  Pat  had  a habit  of 
getting  on  sprees  and  neglecting  his  work  when  it 

was  most  needed.  Mr.  W , one  of  the  firm,  and 

who  had  the  supervision  of  the  establishment,  fre- 
quently remonstrated  with  him,  but  to  little  pur- 
pose, until  one  day,  as  Pat  came  in  rather  the  worse 
for  the  44  crathur,"  and  became  ratheY  noisy,  Mr. 

W called  him  into  the  office.  After  a while  Pat 

came  out,  when  a number  went  to  him  to  hear  what 
Mr.  W had  said  this  time.  Pat  said : 

44  Misther  W is  a fine  man,  a very  gintlc- 

man." 

44  Well,  what  did  he  say  to  you  ?** 

44  Och,  an*  sure  he  talked  kindly  to  me— -just  like 
a fahther.  An’  sure  he  is  a kind-hearted  Christian, 
an’  wouldn’t  harrum  the  feelin’s  of  the  inanest  man 
in  the  wumild.” 

44  Well,  what  did  he  tell  yon  ?** 

44  An*  sure  Misther  W is  a fine  mart}  an*  he 

spaked  to  me  jist  like  a kind  fahther;  an’  told  me 
if  I ever  came  in  dhrunk  agin  he  wud  kick  me  out 
of  the  shop!” 

A legal  friend  sends  us  the  following  account 
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of  a trial  which  occurred  many  years  ago  in  W , 

Massachusetts : 

One  of  the  smartest  attorneys  in  W was  call- 

ed on  one  day  for  the  defense  in  a suit  for  the  value 
of  sundry  bean-poles.  His  client  instructed  him : 
“Fact  is,  Squire,  I had  the  bean-poles ; but  we  was 
alone  when  I bought  ’em,  and  alone  when  I come 
next  day  after  ’em ; so  I don’t  see  how  he  can  prove 
it.”  So  the  attorney  appeared  at  the  trial  day,  when 
the  plaintiff  produced  an  old  pocket-book,  in  which 
he  swore  he  kept  his  accounts,  and  in  which  he  had 
charged  twro  dollars  for  the  bean-poles.  This  evi- 
dence made  the  case  look  squally  for  the  defendant, 
who  hastily  called  his  only  witness,  and  he  swore 
that  he  heard  the  defendant  say  ho  never  had  the 
bean-poles.  Even  our  non-professional  readers  will 
see  that  to  admit  such  a statement  is  an  admission 
bj’  the  party  himself  without  the  solemnity  of  an 
oath.  But  the  plaintiffs  lawyer  “didn’t  see  it;” 
he  was  struck  by  the  quantity  of  the  evidence  rath- 
er than  its  quality.  He  cross-examined  the  witness 
again  and  again ; but  the  latter  stuck  to  his  state- 
ment that  the  defendant  did  sqy  he  never  had  the 
bean-poles. 

Hero  the  case  rested,  and  it  was  agreed  to  leave 
it  to  the  justice  without  argument.  But  his  Honor 
angrily  declined  to  give  judgment.  44  How  could 
he  decide  a case  when  there  was  ono  witness  on  each 
side,  and  so  the  testimony  was  equal?”  But  being 
told  that  it  was  his  duty  to  decide,  he  said  he  should 
give  judgment  for  the  defendant,  with  costs  against 
the  plaintiff.  4 4 For  though  the  testimony  was  equal 
on  both  sides,  that  of  the  plaintiff’s  was  interested, 
for  he  testified  in  favor  of  his  own  bean-poles,  while 
that  for  the  defense  was  given  by  a third  party  who 
was  disinterested.”  And  so  the  defendant  got  his 
bean-poles,  but  never  paid  for  them. 


Some  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  military  organ- 
ization in  Maine  commanded  more  attention  from 
the  “assembled  wisdom”  of  that  State  than  of  late, 
a law  was  passed  prescribing  the  uniform  of  militia 
officers,  which  provided  that,  at  the  May  trainings, 
they  should  wear  “black  citizens'  hats!" 


In  the  rear  of  General  Grant’s  head-quarters  at 
City  Point  is  the  camp  of  Head-quarters  Cavalry 
Escort.  While  passing  through  this  camp  last 
week  I overheard  the  following  dialogue,  coming 
from  a group  of  soldiers  lounging  under  a shelter 
of  pine  boughs. 

Says  A.  44 1 tell  you  that  a majority  don't  elect 
the  President.” 

Says  B.  44 1 know  better;  it  does  elect,  and  there 
ain’t  nothing  else  can  elect.” 

A.  44  Well,  it  ain’t  so  in  our  State,  any  how.” 

B.  “Well,  if  the  majority  don’t  elect  I should 
like  to  know  who  does  ?” 

A.  “Well,  I’ll  tell  you  who  does  elect;  it’s  the 
Pleuinsy” 

B.  44  The  what-i-sy  ? What  the is  that  ?” 

A.  “Well,  I don’t  know  exactly,  but  I know  it 

ain’t  the  majority .” 

A.  was  right.  He  only  got  the  pleurisy  for  plu- 
rality, that’s  all. 


A Connecticutbb  sends  to  the  Drawer  the  fol- 
lowing ; 

Two  lawyers  were  walking  out  one  summer 
morning  when  they  were  met  by  an  Irishman  mot- 
ed  for  his  ready  wit. 

44  Good-morning,  Pat,”  Rays  one  of  the  lawyers, 


who  happened  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Irishman, 
and  wishing  to  show  his  friend  some  of  Pat’s  wit. 

44  Good-morning,  your  Honor,”  Bays  Pat. 

“Pat,  my  friend  and  mjrself  have  had  quite  an 
argument  this  morning  as  to  whether  there  ever 
was  an  Irishman  in  heaven  or  not,  and  we  have 
concluded  to  ask  your  opinion  on  the  matter.” 

“ Faith  there  was  one,”  says  Pat. 

44  Well,  how  did  he  happen  to  get  there  ?”  says 
the  lawyer,  at  the  same  time  nudging  his  friend  to 
, notice  Pat’s  witty  answer. 

44  Well,”  continued  Pat,  “there  was  once  a good 
old  Quaker  who  had  an  Irishman  living  with  him, 
and  the  Quaker  told  him  that  if  he  kept  on  and 
served  him  as  faithfully  as  he  had  until  he  (the 
Quaker)  died  that  he  would  take  him  to  heaven 
with  him.  In  the  course  of  time  the  Quaker  died, 
and  the  Irishman  went  to  heaven  with  him.  But 
when  it  was  known  that  there  was  an  Irishman  in 
heaven  there  was  a great  time,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  leave,  but  he  refused  to  leave,  unless  he  was  put 
out  by  a regular  course  of  law ; and  they  searched 
heaven  all  over,  but  the  divil  a lawyer  could  they 
find ; so  there  was  one  Irishman,  but  never  a bit 
of  a lawyer.” 

A tall  Sucker  volunteer,  who  is  in  this  city 
4 4 on  detached  service,”  having  lost  his  health,  and 
having  but  little  faith  in  the  skill  of  army  surgeons, 

called  upon  Doctor  S , a resident  practitioner, 

for  treatment.  The  Doctor  gave  the  case  a careful 
examination,  and  wrote  out  a couple  of  prescrip- 
tions, which  he  handed  the  soldier,  at  the  same  time 
giving  the  necessary  directions  as  to  diet,  etc.  Be- 
ing asked  for'his  bill,  the  physician  blandly  answer- 
ed, 44  Fifteen  dollars,  Sir.”  Our  boy  in  blue  opened 
his  eyes  pretty  wide  at  the  (to  him)  fabulous  price 
pf  the  slips  of  paper,  but  slowly  drew  the  green- 
backs and  counted  out  the  amount. 

Going  to  the  nearest  apothecary’s  he  handed  in 
the  mystical  papers,  and  the  compounds  were  speed- 
ily made  up  and  given  to  the  soldier,  with  the  inti- 
matiqf  that  44  two  and  a half”  was  expected  as  an 
equivalent. 

44  Why,”  said  our  friend  the  Sucker, 44 1 just  paid 
an  old  feller  fifteen  dollars  for  that  stuff.” 

44  You  paid  the  Doctor  for  the  prescription ” re- 
plied the  vendor  of  pills;  “this  is  for  the  med- 
icine” 

44 1 tell  you  I paid  that  old  chap  fifteen  dollars, 
and  I won’t  pay  another  cent.  New  you  just  leave 
these  bottles  right  here,  and  give  me  the  prescrip- 
tion, and  if  that  old  seccsh  sawbones  don’t  make 
it  all  right  I’ll  break  his  head  for  him.” 

So  taking  the  prescription  and  assuming  an  air 
of  injured  indignation  he  proceeded  to  the  office  of 
Dr.  S . Marching  straight  up  to  that  gentle- 

man, he  addressed  him : 

44  Look  here,  old  feller,  didn’t  I pay  you  fifteen 
dollars  for  this  ’ere  rag  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir— yes,  Sir,”  says  Medicos. 

44  Well,  this  pill-shop  man  down  here  wants  to 
make  me  pay  two  and  a half  more.” 

44  That  is  right,  mv  friend.  You  see  I only  charge 
you  for  the  prescription ; the  medicine  is  extra.” 

“Medicine!  You  fellers  want  to  skin  a feller 
because  he’s  a soldier  I You  can’t  come  it  over  me, 
though — 7’f»  a veteran ! Now  you  just  give  me 
back  my  fifteen  dollars  and  take  your  old  prescrip- 
tion !” 

The  Doctor  disgorged  the  money,  and  our  Illinois 
Yankee  threw  down  the  prescription  in  disgust  be- 
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fore  him,  and,  with  a twinkle  in  his  eye,  left  the 
office. 

This  little  financial  transaction  over,  our  friend 
went  straightway  to  the  drag-store,  and  with  a sat- 
isfied expression  told  the  druggist  that  he  would  pay 
for  that  medicine  now ; he  had  fixed  it  all  up  with 
the  doctor;  and  forking  over  the  requisite  sum  he  left. 

Upon  comparing  notes  with  the  druggist  a few 

days  after,  Dr.  S was  apprised  of  the  sell  that 

bad  been  practiced  on  him,  and  the  joke  soon  be- 
came known,  but  to  this  day  he  is  decidedly  sensi- 
tive on  the  subject  of  his  military  practice. 

Babxxmeus  Willard,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Egremont,  Massachusetts,  was  a ready  wit,  a keen 
satirist,  and  a natural  poet  He  was  one  day  at 
Lenox  during  session  of  County  Court,  and  the  law- 
yers there  were  much  diverted  with  his  poetical  ef- 
fusions and  sallies  of  wit.  One  of  the  lawyers  said 
to  him,  “ Come,  Barty,  and  take  dinner  with  us;  it 
shaVt  cost  you  any  thing.”  He  consented  and  ac- 
companied the  lawyers.  One  said  to  him,  “ Barty, 
we  want  you  to  ask  a blessing.”  Barty,  who  made 
no  pretension  to  religion,  said,  “Well,  if  I do  I 
hope  you  will  behave  as  men  should  do  on  such  an 
occasion,  and  not  make  a mock  of  it;  and  I want 
some  one  to  return  thanks.”  One  was  accordingly 
appointed.  All  stood  up  around  the  table  and  Bar- 
ty began  thus : 

u Lord  of  the  clime*, 

Haste  on  the  times 
When  death  makes  lawyers  civil; 

Lord  stop  their  clack 
And  send  them  back 
Unto  their  father  devil. 

Don't  let  this  band 
Infest  our  land, 

Nor  let  these  liars  conquer; 

Oh,  let  this  dub 
Of  Beelzebub 

Insult  our  land  no  longer! 

They  are  bad  indeed 
As  the  thistle  weed. 

Which  chokes  our  fertile  mowing; 

Compare  them  nigh 
To  the  Hessian  fly, 

Which  kills  our  wheat  when  growing. 

Come  sudden  death, 

' And  cramp  their  breath. 

Refine  them  well  with  brimstone ; 

And  let  them  there 
To  hell  repair, 

And  turn  the  devil’s  grin’etone.” 

The  landlord  said  they  ate  but  very  little  dinner ; 
and  the  one  appointed  to  return  thanks  rose,  tamed 
on  his  heel,  and  did  not  make  the  attempt. 

Pretty  good  for  Sandy  this  is : 

During  the  battle  of  Antietam  the  Eighth  Con- 
necticut Regiment,  one  company  of  which  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Tubbs,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
was  ordered  to  a new  field  a little  distant  from  the 
lines,  to  be  on  hand  to  check  any  advance  there 
might  be  in  that  quarter  from  the  enemy.  It  was 
not  expected  there  would  be  any  work  for  them  to 
perform,  and  the  Captain’s  servant,  a stalwart 
darkey  called  Sandy,  accompanied  them  to  their 
new  position ; but  hardly  had  they  got  there  when 
the  balls  commenced  to  fly  around  like  hail,  wound- 
ing the  Captain  and  cutting  up  the  men.  After  the 
Captain  bad  got  to  hospital  and  his  servant  had 
been  found,  the  Captain  began  questioning  him  as 
to  where  he  was  during  the  fight.  “Well,”  says 
Sandy,  “ I thought  it  was  getting  rather  too  hot  for 


me,  and  seein’  a big  tree  on  the  ground  1 laid  down 
behind  it,  so  they  wouldn’t  hit  me.”  “How  did 
you  feel  while  you  was  lying  there?”  asked  thq 
Captain.  Said  Sandy,  “ I just  felt  os  if  every  hair 
of  my  bead  was  a brass  band,  and  every  band  play-, 
ing  * Home,  sweet  Home  /’  ” 


An  officer  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  writes  to  the 
Drawer; 

In  a late  number  of  Harper  I had  the  pleasure  of 
, reading  some  good  anecdotes  of  that  brave  old  Ger- 
man, Brigadier-General  Matthies,  formerly  com- 
manding a brigade  in  the  Fifteenth  Corps,  but  now 
resigned.  When  the  number  containing  the  anec- 
dotes came  out  General  M.  was  commanding  at 
Decatur,  Alabama.  The  “ good  ones”  were  read  to 
him,  in  company  with  other  officers,  causing  much 
hearty  laughter,  in  which  the  General  joined,  and 
said  they  were  true  enough. 

Thoso  anecdotes  were  good,  but  not  better  nor 
more  characteristic  than  the  following; 

Just  before  going  into  the  engagement  at  Mission 

Ridge  the  General  told  Captain  John , one  of 

his  staff-officers,  that  if  he  should  fall  in  the  engage- 
ment he  should  take  his  sword  and  keep  it  in  remem- 
brance of  him.  Very  soon,  in  the  heat  of  the  action, 
when  our  brave  boys  were  driving  the  enemy  at  ev- 
ery point,  General  M.,  riding  along  the  lines,  enjoy- 
ing the  conflict,  fell  suddenly  from  his  horse,  wound- 
ed in  the  head.  Captain  John  , seeing  his 

beloved  commander  fall,  rushed  to  the  spot,  threw 
himself  from  his  saddle,  kneeled  down  by  the  pros- 
tratdform,  and  began  an  examination  to  find  wheth- 
er indeed  it  were  lifeless,  when  the  General,  recov- 
ering a little  from  the  shock,  opened  his  eyes,  and 
seeing  the  Captain,  who  was  fumbling  about  his 
sword-belt  and  uniform  to  loosen  them,  raised  his 
,hand  as  if  in  remonstrance,  and  said,  in  a feeble 
voice,  “No,  John;  no,  my  dear  John,  you  no  get 
him  yet,  you  no  get  him  yet ; I bees  not  dead !” 


Another  : While  the  General  was  commanding 
at  Decatur,  Alabama,  last  May,  he  had  very  strong 
works  constructed  round  the  town.  One  pleasant 
morning,  as  I was  walking  about,  “a  mere  looker- 
on  in  Vienna,”  I happened  to  meet  the  General  near 
where  the  men  were  at  work,  and  said  to  him, 
“ General,  you  will  soon  have  your  fort  completed.” 

“Tea,”  said  he;  “and  as  strong  as  pepper,  as 
strong  as  pepper,  Sir !” 


A New  Orleans  correspondent  writes  ; 

I know  that  the  Drawer  is  not  the  place  for  no- 
tices of  new  books,  but  perhaps  it  may  admit  a ref- 
erence to  a late  English  novel,  for  the  sake  of  what 
is  certainly  one  of  the  “curiosities  of  literature,” 
and  a very  funny  one. 

I have  lately  happened  upon  and  read  a novel 
announced  to  be  “by  Lady  Jane  Scott,  a daughter- 
in-law  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.”  (Is  the  public  expect- 
ed to  believe  that  the  Lady  Jane  has  inherited  the 
genius  of  her  father-in-law?)  A passably  good 
story,  with  some  rather  clever  analysis  of  society 
in  England,  and  two  or  three  w^ell-drawm  charac- 
ters, but  with  the  absurdest  incongruity  in  the  de- 
nouement. The  first  husband  of  the  heroine,  whom 
it  is  thought  best  to  remove  from  this  sublunary 
sphere,  has  a fall  on  a wharf,  and  breaks  his  arm 
badly.  Mortification  ensues,  and  the  arm  is  ampu- 
tated above  the  elbow.  Quite  an  original  incident 
for  a novel,  certainly,  and  one  which  the  author, 
at  least,  might  be  expected  to  remember  for  a few 
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pages.  But  amputation  was  of  no  avail,  was  per- 
formed too  late,  and  the  poor  fellow  dies  about  ten 
pages  after  the  operation.  Just  before  he  dies  he 
ialls  his  young  and  lovely  wife  and  his  friend,  who 
is  to  be  her  second  husband,  to  his  bedside,  and 
44  takes  tho  hand  of  his  wife  in  one  of  his , and  with 
the  other  seizes  that  of  his  friend.” 


The  following  I vouch  for  as  fact,  as  well  as  the 
preceding : 

In  the  Academy  located  in Village,  at  one 

time,  some  years  ago,  albums  became  very  popular 
among  the  fair  ones.  Among  the  gentlemen  was  a 
good-natured,  careless,  heedless  fellow,  by  name 

Jim  F , who,  whatever  other  qualifications  he 

might  have  lacked,  had  a large  share  of  self-esteem. 
Miss  Lucy  had  one  of  the  nicest  albums  in  school, 
which  was  sent  to  Jim,  44  with  Miss  Lucy’s  compli- 
ments, hoping  he  would  favor  her  with  something 
from  his  pen.”  Any  thing  original  was,  of  course, 
beyond  expectation ; so  ho  sat  down  to  search  the 
fields  of  poesy  for  something  appropriate.  At  last 
be  found  it,  as  the  following  lines,  copied  from  the 
good  old  “English  Reader,”  attest: 

“How  loved,  liow  valued  once,  avails  thee  net 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot; 

A heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee, 

*TLa  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be." 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  Jim’s  contributions  were 
9t  a discount  thereafter. 


Old  Venango  is  one  of  the  counties  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  its  county  seat,  sometime#call- 
ed  44  the  nursery  of  great  men,”  has  had  more  ch'ij'- 
aclers  in  its  history  than  most  towns  of  the  same 
population.  Among  these  was  one  known  famil- 
iarly as  44  Van,”  the  proprietor  of  a restaurant,  well 
stocked  with  the  popular  drinks  of  the  day.  Al-< 
though  in  the  liquor  business,  Van’s  friends  claimed 
that  he  was  doing  more  for  the  temperance  cause 
than  any  man  in  town,  on  the  principle  that  he  di- 
luted his  liquors  so  thoroughly  with  water  as  to 
render  them  harmless. 

We  have  another  character  known  as  “the  Ma- 
jor,” famous  for  his  politeness  and  harmlessness, 
but  liable  at  times  to  become  very  thirsty.  Tho 
Major  one  summer  afternoon  repaired  to  Van’s 
grocery  to  indulge  in  a quiet  bender.  Seating 
himself  in  the  back-room  he  commenced  imbib- 
ing, all  alone  in  his  glory.  After  drinking  all 
afternoon  most  persistently,  and  yet  without  the 
desired  effect,  he  called  Van,  and  with  an  exclama- 
tion better  omitted  in  the  recital,  he  declared  his 
liquor  was  44  the  meanest  he  ever  saw  in  his  life,  as 
the  more  he  drank  the  more  sober  he  grew!"  The 
Major  then  returned  home  musing  on  tho  uncer- 
tainty of  this  world’s  pleasures. 


On  another  occasion  the  Major  called  at  the  office 

of  a young  sprig  of  the  law',  Tom  N , who  has 

since  disappeared  in  the  mazes  of  Secessiondom.  A 
difficulty  soon  arose  between  them,  resulting  in  Tom 
peremptorily  ordering  the  Major  out  of  his  office. 
The  latter  not  exhibiting  a disposition  to  leave, 
Tom,  who  w as  more  famous  for  strength  of  lungs 
than  of  muscle,  assured  him  of  his  legal  right  to 
eject  him  forcibly,  and  taking  a law-book  from  the 
shelf  proceeded  to  read  his  authority  for  the  use  of 
just  as  much  force  as  should  be  necessary  for  such 
ejectment 

44  Very  good,”  says  the  Major,  with  Imperturba- 
ble gravity,  and  still  occupying  his  seat;  44 but 


where  is  the  force  f I have  been  waiting  for  that 
for  some  time  1” 


Ant  one  who  has  sojourned  in  Chicago,  the 
“Garden  City,”  for  a fortnight  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  abominable  character  of  the  aqueous  fluid, 
as  sometimes  dispensed  to  the  city  by  the  Water 
Commissioners,  and  can  perhaps  appreciate  the  fol- 
lowing table-talk : 

Mr.  Smith  (< holding  up  a glass  of  voter).  44 1 
guess,  Margaret,  you  forgot  to  filter  this  water.” 

Margaret.  44  Indade,  Sir,  I filtered  it  as  well  as 
I could,  Sir.” 

Mrs.  Smith.  44  How  did  you  filter  it,  Margaret  ?” 

Margaret.  44  Through  flannel,  ma’am.” 

Mrs.  Smith.  “Through  flannel?  Why,  where 
did  you  get  flannel  to  make  a filter?” 

Margaret.  4 4 Oh!  I jist  took  one  of  your  hus- 
band’s undershirts,  ma’am.” 

Mrs.  Smith.  44  Why,  Margaret , I’m  surprised  at 
your  doing  such  a thing.” 

Margaret.  “Oh,  ma’am,  I didn’t  take  one  of 
the  clean  ones ; I jist  took  one  out  of  the  clothes- 
basket,  ma’am.” 

A correspondent  iu  San  Francisco  writes  to 
the  Drawer: 

The  following,  which  is  positively  true,  occurred 
in  one  of  the  so-called  cow  counties  in  this  State,  in 
the  summer  of  1859 : 

A lady  w ho  was  authorized  to  act  as  agent 
for  the  Mouut  Vernon  Association  called  upon  a 
wealthy  neighbor,  one  of  the  District  School  Di- 
rectors, and  presented  the  subscription  list  to  his 
lady,  with  the  request  that  she  should  aid  in  the 
patriotic  object.  Aunt  Polly,  as  she  Was  familiarly 
called,  said  that  her  old  man  usually  ’tended  to  the 
money,  and  that  when  he  came  in  from  work  he 
“mout  give  su  hin’  to’rd  it.”  Soon  the  old  man 
presented  himself,  and,  upon  being  requested  to  sub- 
scribe, said  that  “he  wa’n’t  acquainted  much  about 
sich  affairs,  and  didn’t  know  but  thar  mout  be  some 
humbug  ’bout  it.”  He  wanted  to  know  how  the 
money  was  to  I c used,  and  disclaimed  all  knowl- 
edge of  General  Washington  and  Mount  Vernon. 
He  wanted  to  know  how  much  the  44  old  farm”  was 
“a-going”  to  cost;  and  upon  being  told $250,000, 
he  burst  out  with  44  Humph ! I know  it’s  a humbug 
now.  Why,  I’ve  seen  as  fine  farms  as  ever  lay  out 
door  sell  in  old  Kanetuck  for  five  thousand.  No, 
they  can’t  catch  me  w'ith  any  sich  humbug  as  that. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars ! Humph !” 
and  the  poor  fellow  went  out  to  his  work,  probably 
counting  on  his  fingers  how  many  five-thousand- 
dollar  farms  that  would  buy. 

A few  days  after  this  transpired  I was  relating 
the  circumstance  to  a neighbor  friend,  a young  man 
some  twenty-five  years  of  age,  a good  talker,  and  a 
heavy  electioneerer  at  local  elections.  He  listen- 
ed with  marked  attention  until  I had  got  through, 
when,  somewhat  to  my  astonishment,  he  came  out 
with,  44  Well,  I’ve  often  hern  tell  of  Washington, 
but  don’t  know  where  he  lives.”  I explained  to 
him  that  lie  was  the  father  of  our  country,  and  but 
for  him  and  his  co-operators  we  should  not  now  be 
enjoying  the  liberties  of  a free  people.  He  thanked 
me  for  the  information,  and  promised  that  if  our 
country  called  for  aid  that  he  should  be  44  thar.” 
He  has  kept  his  promise.  The  last  I heard  of  him 
ho  was  with  Carlton’s  command  in  New  Mexico, 
proving  that  the  name  of  Washington  is  the  watch* 
word  of  at  least  one  brave  man. 
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A tXWROK'TOR 

fends  tin?  following : 

Ikn  Bars*,  one  of 
the  sid tiers  in  Jack- 
son  Township,  Pot- 
ter County,  Penn- 
sylvania, kept  a 
“ house  of  entertain- 
ni  mt"on  Pine  Creek, 
for  -tray  travelers 
through  that  thickly 
wooded,  H partly  <w£-  4 

tied  country.  Hi-  ^ 

nearest  neighbor  wu*  \ 
a man  named  Post, 
who  lived  three  , 

quarters  of  a mile  f. 

distant,  up  “the oth- 
er  fork/*  Past  w as  M 

a sm  dl,  sore -eyed  ;s. 

man.  with  n large  £;~ 

fatiiily,  and  eked  out  T 

rtilher  a scanty  live-  j- 

lihocKt  by  cultivating 
kboqt  four  aero*  of 
'clearing”  awl  by 
fiddling  at  all  th* 
tUnces  in  the  ncigh- 
borh*>od. 

Nine  years  ago  a 
friend  of  mine  was 
traveling  through  > 

that  lonely  eoun-  T- 

try,  and  stopped  at 
Dorses  for  the  night. 

After  sup{>er  my 
friend,  w ho  sat  upo» 
the  stoop  Mimking  a 
cigar,  was  startled 
t»v  a terrific  yell  or 
howl  from  an  object 
coining  in  full  ca- 
reer down  the  road 
toward  the  house. — 

Supposing  it  to  he 
some  creature  of  t lio 
surrounding  forest, 
my  friend  advanced 
cautiously  to  recon- 
noitre, for  it  wa»  now 
nearly  dark,  and  discovered  the 


K- 


SsjUAD  PRILL. 

\YUat  do  you  mean,  Sir.  by  tanking  face*  at  your  Sup  r lor 


I MU  Ll.-SmC,  F.AJXT . 

ornery’* 
lisosutr.— “ sv*< 


Onk  of  our  soldier  lK>ysf  whose  time  had  expired 
a few  months  .since,  met  some  of  hi*  comrades  at 
home  on  furlough,  who  insisced  that  ho  should  take 
a drink  with  them.  Now  Alf  la  not  a drinking  man, 
but  they  urged  so  hard  that  finally  ho  compromised, 
and  agreed  to  take  some.  ale.  Mo  drink  with  one. 
and  not  With  all,  would  never  answer,  and  he  con- 
tinued until  there  w as  a good-sued  “ bee  in  his  loiv- 
nefc*  While  carefully  steering  hi*  way  home  he 
came  face  to  face  with  the  minister  and  one  of  the 
deacons  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged.  Th*  y 
commenced  a serious  conversation  with  him,  which 
was  ivfrpi'OlfuUy  listened  to,  until  th*y  wound  up 
by  saying  “that  they  did  not  know  how  such  con- 
duct could  !>e  overlooked,  and  were  afraid  that  he 
must  bo  ex  polled.”  Here  Alf  found  wonts,  and  an- 
swered, “ Ntf,  no,  gentlemen,  I don't  want  to  be  ex- 
pelled, but:  Ml  tell  you  what  I will  do — VU  rrMytt!* 
Hix  experience  with  army  officers  suggested  thb 
expedient, 
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fonei.rv  a ft iry*tiU\  uewr  heard  Hie  word  ' id  von  n viyvr of Uio  V nlH*run  oamp,  with  th*  ».u  - 

u t < i u>> . i hut  day  ur»  »’j  kr  toother  ji|iu&d  m him  \.M  Rom*  in  the  distance,  he  had  jnihHed  n Mgn.-d* 
»dr..^™T,  riUiU^-  Hie  shear*  he  traiutfonned  Ma turn  having  'every  appwiMiitf'  M & <i rick  Mvcr 
Vt  itip>  H j trket.  \ ueidihor  coming  to  thy  hon>e7  an  oil-Uyll,  UhVcrvifi.^  UT  i iUmaU  to.  §— — nn4* 

itife following  conversation  took  place  : r«nvirkc«i,  “ Why,,  S , they  iyciv  hofnv 

AHtoyf-taorma^,  Albert  I you  have  *v  ticvv  coat,  for  oil  in  the  VolHorau  there  < dp  you  thv 
J£ac*y*:  • ' ' • derrick?'1 

' Ws,  Sir ; a a»*'V  one. ' “Yes/*  ho  an«vv*ml,  '’so  they  hsivr.  I loader 

7*LWIm‘«t^'iirtt  focyo'a-l”  if  i)u*y  tourul  any  ?- 

*•-.  fhoUo-r  toiik'  ipmL  if/*  a Oh  ve^”  rhiiool  “ (toy  ‘trpek  oil 

!&1p.tnir  f»roO»«r  l.t‘U.h*.T?oj[vi:  {»*  .vchod  .tottof  • *’  ! there.  Seneca  tod  «b-  working.  hd-cri.-si  i:»  ti  e! 
‘>  Von%  to  W hraWtotc  ri^ht  utol,  and  to  ftri*  il^y  they-  Dali  potTuhmm  .Senecu 

oji  i” 

:.A  lawyer,  j:*H  ' * -rv*  out  West,  A Mirn!(M*r»<.1:  H |S»<*1  rm* : 

A An  old  s(‘n~i  who  was  in  the.  halvit  to 

u ( spn'  girting  ittrn  prnerie  - The  vto*vyfffftren*i/:  spending  his  tin:.*,  v.  in  port  gmnm  * ♦>  yr  t of  hard- 

oh>jnpuco^-ah  )o^W,ii  argument,  pathtoie  appeal,  or  ; drinking  follow ^ nd timed  io  hi*  hotel  in  Lulion 
ih’.jry*  hi  wtive  to*rd  in  the.  court#  of  Jusi'nv  j Street,  Brooklyn,  on»>  evening,  in  » partially- infox. 

fUj&tA  itiito  j : Th*»  ibunmut  and  opprek^ii  seek  ; icau^.V condit  ion  fo  lip  to  hi*  room  he  h-ulUed 

XU*  vdoo  h-n-f  of  ito  MhTon^  inn  id’  the  out  of  one  of  tltn  window*  in  the  second  As  rv,  and 

to*  j tj.nun'w  toy  vlinittv] 1 Thew  tiro,  how.-ver,  un-  ;.iaiidf>}  npinf  tho  j.?ay» .iw-  iit.  i o.-iuTioh  h |^r| 


so  thdyhtiyo. 


m»ri<h  voe*  enuw  ^o 
timrhipped  of  justice ; 
not  ui.wa^  ili»  tho  wh'k* 

ed  [Unit's  his  client:- j 
escape  the  Cniit  of  tlieir 
iai-fjuity  [thutS  jnilp:- 
mojli k with  a pd 

ilamaccesj  ; nOf  rlip  vir- 
f»ori6  [tl u\i  # i n ] 

Tail  to  r^cCire  their, 
jinst  reward  [And  thata 


\ 1 '•  ‘ 

l^WV^On: 

- - 

;.ftlVy  : iu’  ; ife  ' 

thy 

..r^f^cw^kv^  >?f : X f*vW 

....  . . ■ 

’»  >• : O’ 

H f 1 » v*n  JO  ij^> 

. . • ■ • 

-•WI-  & 

•Vf 

^ ox»yriit,\:  •‘Ift  ^ir»  V iA 
•'flUi  > if  2/i#dr- 

. l*A  MiSv 
.*  ?h* 

••.y.FVvi^  >ooi 


A RRJA^OKABfiE  UXvtek 

Why,,  how  i§  tids  Bridget?  .Nine  o’d/  rfe,  and  ihc  6r*  xtyMU 
tsm/..',>'T -“r’M'.lfht  ma’ATU,  r R E16- ljokiug  Jit  I.jy  tmr*p!dc  Adorn),  wjf  lorce  p»v 
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U-ipcr.) 


ilAUISftUA  <f*  IliB  SANTA  BITa 


B fivb,  or  six  day*  would  elapse  before  ibo  j was  on  this  mega*  and  what.  nn  inexhauniLk 


.iL  n3Uu^:^.ow.^,'Vrt-.»jon.  IVojo  Taejon*  a snudl  support  ifc  at3ordj*  fo  r '.iiiuafthu a Mw  *?ai-. 

X^vw>ov;Ju^ut«in44U -. .. to%i?ycn  to  to#d  nmm 

5fiol4^  anil  myHniJ;  hy  ten  m*t&  hei  j ton  to  Sethtn  Crus  ftm-r  and  to  ceftong  bf 

tongto  to  the  escort,  took  advantage  of  to op-  ufe  J?ant;V  H'itv  Mountains.  The  Fo^mdio  on 
portuh^/tb  of  tbfc  &mh\  IiUa rli^  j to  left  form*  b }<ol4  dud >!riW «g.  feat  nm-  to  to 

fctftefc  • 'Fo?  *h;b  f*$i>cditmn  we  provided  oursdres'  j pt.me,  riling  like:  a massive  for  to**  directly  on 
v/uii  a pmdtvtHde  to  ojir  provisions  ai^  eatod  j to  HgtXtf  the  plain,  ^ul  totod  by  the  mi- 
our  crfnr  Wjinjko^^n  liorRebact  Crtoto  ilia  j £t*d  ribs  of  .&£*&?  to  two  thaiti  pe^ks 

bjintfi  f}rm  m the  foot  of  totolp&Mt  untile  the  pof  which,  ettfted  *v  to  leaks/1 -form  -q  prom  moot 

t wo  Totowed  an  atitjyu  to  about  ; ianiktm)  rk  far  a circuit  «f  ovir  tfty 


four  ruto*  whan  we  ' H*we«<hvt)  Hie  Tight  bank  ? haudrod  into.  < Vjur  $?h&  otttf  to  ?u.k*fo>  uilto- 
iiikI  entered  rt  dry  olevnD-d  plain*  ealito  in  titis  j wise  inrmotbr#*^  t iy  diversified  by 

vouuuy  a or.  •inbk;,  «Hetcbing. -aim<»sv  as  • proves  of  bonehes  of  $*jteius.;  but 

€i r *?  We  j ap*1*  from  tb«r  tbo  Ve^tnnr>u,  it 

<;d  obUvc  east*  by  to  tmutfimto  o(  SardA  Kiu,  ‘wits  a luxury  to  breathe  the  air.  Nothing  .-more 
to&  :ou  to  west  hv  liu.  Santa  Crux  V alley  and ! pure  or . invigorating  could  exist  upon  earth- 
ttri;  nnmnlains  bt\Aiarestt,  It  -wit*  a witter  of  j The:  imdotided  sky  and  glowing  tin ls  of  the 
Nurprwc  to  $t&t  of  U3  bw  laxuriaiU  to  grass  > mountains  ; the  unbounded  opnJence  of  stm- 


Whisr»st  «cr»>rtUrt0  -tu*  Act  ia.'to ■yv»r;i&&.rby  Uarpsr  auU  Broshes*,  la  the:  ClbtlfM  tbfflco  nt  Uuf.02^ 

•irlei  «*«f.,V<5V  V*»rK 
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shine,  which  seemed 
to  sparkle  in  Atmos- 
pheric scintillations, 
inspired  ns  with  a 
perfect  overflow  of 
health  and  spirits; 
and  it  was  no  wonder 
we  built  many  castles 
in  theair,  and  reveled 
in  dreamy  i i'gipns  of 
enchantmendm  which 
the  glittering  silver 
mines  of  Arizona 
played  a prominent 
part. 

At  the  first  break 
of  the  mesa  we  struck 
an  arroya,  or  rather 
rocky  ravine,  in  which 
I noticed  some  very 
re  markable  geol  ogica  l 
formations.  A largo 
area  of  the  earth  was 
covered  by  immense 
coin  m n s of  sandstone, 
standing  like  the  ru- 
ined colon  nado  of 
some  grand  old  cas- 
tle, many  of  them 
capped  by  prodigious 
boulders  of  rock, 
which  no  human 
power  could  have  cl  >- 
rated  to  their  present 
resting-places.  How 
they  came  there,  or 
how  long  they  liave 
thus  stood  buttling 
with  the  elements, 
was  beyond  uur  abil- 
ity to  decide.  Lieu- 
tenant Ives,  in  his 
admirable 


rqjort  on 
the  Colorado,  refers 
to  similar  geological 
phenomena  in  tlm  re- 
gion of  the  Great 
C mcm.  I bdiove  the 
theory  of  geologists 
is,  that  the  earth  has 
been  washed  away 
from  these  columns, 

leaving  them  standing  in  the  open  air  as  they 
stood  in  their  natural  strata  underground. 

Not  far  bevond  the  mesa  wo  entered  upon  a 
rugged  region,  Abounding  in  breaks  and  nrroyas 
very  rocky  and  difficult  for  our  horses.  In  one 
of  these  desolate  places  we  visited  the  spot  where 
Mr.  H,  C.  Gfosvencr,  the  hist  manager  of  the 
Santa  Rita  mines,  and  the  hist  of  three  man- 
agers whose  fate  was  similar,  was  killed  by  the 
Apache*  about  two  years  ago.  It  appears  that 
a wagon  containing  supplies  had  been  sent  out 
from  Tttbac  ami  was  on  its  way  to  the  hacienda, 
when  the  men  who  accompanied  it  were  attacked 
and  killed.  Mr.  Grosvencr  and  Mr.  Pampelly 


had  passed  the  wagon  and  teamsters  a few  min- 
utes before  and  proceeded  to  the  hacienda.  As 
the  freight-party  did  not  arrive  within,  a reason- 
able time,  Grosveuer  walked  out  alone  to  see 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  delay.  The.  Apaches 
had  meantime  made  their  murderous  uHnok  cm 
the  teamsters  and  plundered  the  wagon  ; and 
were  moving  up  the  canon,  when  they  saw  Gros- 
TCtter  coming,  and  immediately  formed  an  am- 
bush behind  the  rocks  and  shot  him  dead  as  he 
approached.1  1 1 is  grave  lies  a few  hundred  yards 
from  the  head-quarters  of  the  bartends,  A 
marble  head-stone,  upon  which  name  is  in- 
scribed, with  the  additional  words  not  uncom- 
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moot ‘ 'in . . sfrizGfiit * ;*. ■ Tilled  hy  the  .Apachesr'r 
murks  the  sptfc,  % the  ri&fe oftfrfe  grave  If  au- 
other  headstone,  hearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Slack, 
hK  predecessor^  who  last  Ji  is  life  by  the  same 
ruthless  tribe  of  Indians.  Another  of  the  mun*- 
agors,  also  killed  by  the  Apaches,  lies  buried  at 
Tubue. 

i'iarly  in  the  afternoon  wo  reached  the.  beiuiti- 
fdl  hacienda  of  the  Santa  Rita  Company,  now 
solitary  and  desoUtfu,  Tim  Hoifes  &ayb 
to.  ruin,  and  only  m few  adobe  wall s>,.  furouces, 


Wright  on,  who  has  bad long  experience  in  ti;  ox 
regiun,  is  now  on  the  way  out,  and  probably  nor 
mure  than  a few  mouths  will  ela^e  before  the 
mines  nnd  hacienda  will  Ini  occupied  ly  a large 
working  force. 

At  the  ofa  few  hundred  yards  from 

the  liitdemk  is  a silver  lead,  situated  .smingrir 
enough  m the  valley,  close'  'by  the  bed  of  die 
creek,  upon  which  *mmi  explorations  have  Ivu/ 
made.  A a assay  of  the  ore,  m>uk  in  ISO  1 . 
yielded  '$401)  to  the  urn.  \VHk*r  i>:  furnished  ly 
the  mine  itself  which  is  not.  rotnuddred  a dbud- 
vuntage  in  this  country r where  Unit  dcnteqi  & 
iho  great  dc^ldhriftiim.  ''O  . > S 

A mile  beyond  we  reached  the  toot  of  the 
Salem  Mountain, ntsar  which,  in  a pleasant.  liriJc 
Till Icy,  Haiti)  the ;■  ruins  ‘if  die  peon  houses.  once 
vircupied  by  the  operative  on  the  Salem  Mine: 
The  Mirmuhdlng  fiiJk  &t&  clothed  >vi|h.  a rich 
growth  of  gra$t^  and  them  is  an  abundance  of 
oak  timber  slattern!  over  these  hilitf  and 
adjacent  JpaUPUdfis  to  tmpjdy  the  requisite  fuel 
for  the  reOucUoti  Works  fir  many  years.  Whiter 
is  found  in  an  adjacent  cation  « few  hundred 
yards  from  the  ijujmers,  lmt  not.  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  *>iock.  There  won  hi  be  no  diffi- 
culty, however,  in  increasing  the  quantity  by 
digging, 

The  SrJera,  which  is  the  principal  mine  in 
this  region,  u situated  in  the  side  of  a conical 
i.notnjffViu  of  t lie  same,  name,  rising  iimnediHrcly 
hom  thi# little  vnliey.  and  presenting  some  very 
striking  mi  fiend  phenomena.  The  shaft  Is  seeti 
Aho&t,  a third  of  Uio  w uy  tfp  its  faca  and  is  ap- 
proached In  a wagon  road,  which  cuts  and  leaves 
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exposed  a mittdnjf  *>r  reins  running  .into  ihtr|&j sit uaied  that  woes*  to  all  by  gosd 

mowutitio'  in  pearly  the  same  direction,  and  all  toads  ow  be  bud  at  a small-  expense.  The 
l»cariu&  wof&M  te&t  nidications  of  silver.  transit  to  Tucson and ' Guyanm#  ..  j*  : tfact 

This  o line  has loug  been  known  to  ihefflpxi-  niirond  roads  in  fkp  world,  but  >vtil  -tequiru  toili* 
cans,  and  was  worked  more  than  a century  a$o  tury  protection  fpr-somw  tirnp  to  come. 
nriderThedircetmbof- die Jesuits  at  T’umaeucurh  Within  the  dismneu  of  eight  miles  lie*  fix- 
A legend  U h>Vl  of  the  derivation  of  the  nwine,  • beautiful  Vaftey  of  the  Sonoixa,  uhieh  w *.!>., 
SAM*ttu  orSoH-cellfir,  which  may  be  wonliy  of  j fared  by  the  river  of  the  AMpo  rmroe,  ami  abound;* 
record.  On  the  occasion  of  a vi^t  from  the  j in  very  pYowiwi«g'#vUl  and  silver  hrdge-9.  ^*nr- 
Bishop  of  Sotamv  to  Tumucaeori*  tbo  TT  the  finest  fuming  hauls  irt  the  Tmhory  li>, 

ther  ta  <&&?£$  of  that  furtuAK&i,  \ along?  the  borders  of  lids  sirea  au  When  fort 

as  in  duty  hound,  the  best  eotemdntrwa  forUw  | BuchQ.rf*uj  was  occupied,  severul  faro from 
sapfcfmr  that  hie'  limited  Would  tjUoWv  • jTexa#  and  the  bordori  of  Missouri  Uved  in  Rita 

The  Bishop  w &$  delight&i  'with  the  sumpWu^  vallTir;nnOi  have  been  cold  the  Wheat  ami  corn 
feast  laid  before  Imny  - the  irttrfv  mitfcd  by  Jbera/^ftrd  .aWlrite^ 

the  wines  were  ail  cxedfyrtt ; tlmre  wft<sonlf  one  Ther^  run  W hr/ doubt  thur,  with  the  protection 
thing  lacking  to  -complete  IhV  tvmpbru  1 hopph  atfurdcdhy  the  mi  nos  when  in  operation,  the 
ness— a salt-cellar!  The  jujor  Padre  wus  deep-  S molt  a Valley  will  be  settled  once  more,  and 
Iv  mortified ; he  had  forgotten  all  about  the  r.hc  <$oil  ngimicu  lit  rated. 

oinl^.dlar;  in  fact,  had  lung  since  forgot  U?h  the  We  took  a ride  over  the  intervening  bilk  to 
Useofsuch  luxuries.  Salt-cellar*  were  »s  reared  soon  gold  ledgo,  culled  th»v;T»:u»ja.,‘  or  '’‘Tank/* 
ta  Amotia  then  m they  lire  imw~  '•'N evdt  . of  w.imh/  f. made  & sketch.  'The.  croppings  an> 
mi  mi  }*  said  he,  as  a happy  thought  struck  him,  very  fine;  hot  ! chtdd  upt  see  any  goM  ju  them 
*•* your  Excellency  - shall  have  it  . ihr  to*  ! by  she  naked  cyn. 

mi>riw.v’  A few  trimy  tiptn  w^Pi.dEpiiiglmd  of 'the'  second  day,  hpr- 

Us  the  Santa  lUm  moumamw,  with  orders .ttu-.dlg'.  • ih^yyijiatdat^il  our  .four  rtmotig  the  mountain:*  <:d 
and  vrnch  3omq  ^il vor ore  and  make  « lifth-ctdhvf,.  vre  remrricd  to  Tubm\  tty 

arid  feurc  enough,  by  dimteP  iinw  the  ui*xt  day  a pieased  with  our  romhUy  though  sofnewhAi  tireti 
mas^ivt?  stth-ociiat  wa*  pre?emed  to,  the  Bkhop,  pml  himgr}\  , A baldi  m t i u*  Sc*  o t fi  Phi  * fo  ve  r 
hwi  from  that  day,  forth  die  mine  oat  of  wlphli  refreshed  'ttttbi;".  our :'  ei'pedence'  of  ilte 

w»s  dug  wits  .called  the  Valery.  History  jfiasfc  t'oyr  »htys ; and  it  was  not  mi  pleasant  to  be 
tloeA  pot  rcuordvbut  thure  can  l>e  little  ikn*ht  once  inure  within  liatl  of  a public-  highway,  «yoh 
that  the.  worthy  Bishop  of  Souora  enjoyed  hh»  though  it  brought  ik  no  news  oil  her1  fmhi  above 
dinner  at  Tumacaeori.  or  below.  VVre  \vcn:  all  anxious  to  hear  from 

During  dir  ofrernooti,  and  on  the  following  home.  Nothing  had  rtuu-hed  us  from  48  die 
day.  wv  visited  at  letist  fifteen;  or  twenty  distfne*  §tatea,r  for  over  two  months*.  If  might  bo  tMt 
mines,  all  partially  opened  mul  well  tested,  farm-  ■ the  war  hud  come  to  un  end,  so  little  did  wc 
ing.  what  might  he  Termed  a phrfoet  net- work  of  know  or  hour  of  the  (aimed}  of  strife  or  the  ex- 
sikejf-l*euring  ledger  Among  ttioae  were  the  SpcciflaiJdtt.  • ' weft'M- 

Salorp,  Bustillr.v  Crystal,  Eu»^irnatiT»nr  Cftsador,  . A *6  with 

and  Fuller,  each  one  of  wldelt  Uus.  yielded,*  no-  j how  calm  and  j^ieeful  the  *ab»ude  aionmi.  m 
tier  a very  imperfect  system  of  working,  at  the  (looked.  Wet  a stifv  uot  a sound  d 
mta  of  four  to  fourteen  homlrod  dollars  to  ihb  j lnnitsi  of  cur  otn 

tom  Thb  of  esmrse  was  from  ore*,  j intense  xpuiHnde  Uiist  rcigriiH!  >:»ver  the  ?ium,Wr* 

The  Average  would  jiipbubly  apt  fnH  short  of  j icitr  earth.  Yn  everv  diiek^t  »•>«]  r>jvihcbdd  ?t> 
two  humirod  dollar*,  though  sufficient  work  ha  > 

not  yet  been  done  upo.t  which  to  a r»diuUU  — 

culculaUon.  Thg  akfoys , and  -4 ; c 
sncli  tnen  as  Khstnl,  Pc.unpeHr,  Booth*  iiaroDti;  • 

Mainzcr , Blflfo, . . Dr.  Jnek^m  of.;  Bpstdrn ':  am>:] ;. .; ^0^%^ 

others,  demonstrate  At  thnt  tbe^  -: 
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story  of  bloodshed  and  death,  and  around  us  lav 
the  graves  of  murdered  men ! 

No  tidings  of  our  wagon,  which  we  had  dis- 
patched to  Tucson  for  provisions  and  forage,  hav- 
ing been  received,  up  to  the  morning  of  the  sixth 
day,  we  resolved  to  leave  Tubac  and  proceed  on 
our  journey  toward  Sopori  and  the  mines  of  the 
Cerro  Colorado.  It  was  our  intention  to  camp 
at  the  Iievanton  Ranch,  eight  miles  below  Tubac, 
where  we  hoped  to  meet  the  wagon  on  its  way 
up ; nor  were  we  disappointed,  for  some  four  or 
five  Papago  Indians,  of  whom  the  chief  was  our 
friend,  Captain  Jos£,  came  dashing  up  with  the 
pleasing  intelligence  that  the  wagon  and  detach- 
ment were  close  behind.  These  doughty  warriors 
were  all  armed,  some  with  old  muskets  and 
others  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  presented 
something  of  a stylish  appearance  in  their  mixed 
costume  of  military  coats,  serapas,  loose  panta- 
loons, rawhide  sandals,  and  straw  sombreros. 
One  of  them,  a very  important  old  gentleman 
in  his  own  estimation,  was  peculiarly  distin- 
guished for  the  brilliancy  of  his  uniform.  He 
wore  a blue  cloth  coat  with  two  rows  of  buttons 
down  in  front  and  the  same  number  on  the  back ; 
so  that,  with  a tremendous  shock  of  hair,  which 
fell  loosely  over  his  face  and  neck,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  tell,  at  a short  distance,  whether  he  was 
riding  with  his  face  or  his  back  to  the  horse’s 
head.  Nor  was  the  illusion  quite  dissipated  by 
the  appearance  of  his  legs,  which  were  quite 
bare,  and  fortunately  so  colored  by  nature  that 
they  corresponded  exactly  with  the  skin  of  his 
horse.  We  suspected  that  this  doughty  old  war- 
rior had  so  fashioned  and  equipped  himself  as  a 
decoy  for  the  enemy,  whom  he  doubtless  in- 
tended to  deceive  with  the  appearance  of  a re- 
treat, when  in  reality  he  was  making  an  ad- 
vance. 

Captain  Jos£,  although  of  higher  rank,  was 
less  ostentatiously  accoutred,  having  only  a plain 
blue  coat  with  brass  buttons  in  front,  white  cot- 
ton pantaloons,  buckskin  leggings,  and  mocca- 
sins of  the  same,  all  a little  the  worse  for  the 
wear  and  tear  of  travel.  The  rest  of  the  party 
were  stout  young  fellows  of  the  tribe,  who  had 
probably  distinguished  themselves  in  some  of  the 
late  forays  against  the  Apaches.  Mr.  Poston  had 
written  down  to  San  Xavier,  to  the  Padre  Mes- 
sea,  to  send  up  these  chiefs  and  warriors,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  accompany  us  on  our  pro- 
posed tour  through  the  region  of  the  Papago 
villages  lying  west  of  the  Baboquivori.  We  found 
their  services  very  useful  as  scouts,  guides,  and 
interpreters.  Captain  Jose  speaks  good  Spanish, 
and  is  a man  of  excellent  character,  remarkable 
for  his  sobriety  and  good  sense.  Of  all  the  Pa- 
pagoes  he  is  perhaps  the  most  reliable  and  intel- 
ligent. 

We  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  wag- 
on and  escort,  by  which  we  anxiously  expected 
food  both  for  body  and  mind.  Only  those  who 
have  been,  as  we  were,  nearly  two  months  with- 
out a word  of  news  from  home,  can  appreciate 
the  eagerness  with  which  we  crowded  around 
the  Sergeant  and  asked  for  the  letters  and  news- 


papers ; and  only  such  can  appreciate  our  dis- 
appointment, when  we  found  that  we  had  nei- 
ther news  nor  newspapers  of  a later  date  than 
that  of  our  departure  from  Tucson.  Private 
letters  there  were  for  some  of  our  party,  but  no- 
thing that  threw  the  least  light  upon  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war.  For  all  the  information  we  had, 
we  might  as  well  have  been  in  Timbuctoo  or 
China.  I could  not  but  marvel  that  there  ex- 
isted within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  a 
spot  so  completely  isolated  from  the  civilized 
world.  Military  expresses  are  all  that  now  serve 
the  purposes  of  communication  in  Arizona.  So 
far  as  they  go  they  are  a great  convenience ; but 
it  is  hard  for  private  citizens  engaged  in  business 
to  be  dependent  upon  such  precarious  means  of 
intercourse  with  the  outside  world.  At  this  mo- 
ment Arizona  is,  practically,  more  distant  from 
San  Francisco  and  New  York  than  either  of 
those  cities  is  from  China  or  Norway.  I made 
the  trip  from  Germany  to  Iceland  and  back 
much  more  easily,  and  with  much  less  expense 
and  loss  of  time,  than  from  San  Francisco  to 
Sonora  and  back.  Now  that  the  Governor  and 
his  staff  have  located  the  capital,  and  put  the 
wheels  of  the  Territorial  Government  in  opera- 
tion, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  great  desideratum 
will  attract  the  attention  of  Congress.  Without 
mails  and  newspapers  Arizona  will  never  be  a 
thriving  country.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  there 
was  not  a printing-press  in  the  Territory.  Mr. 
Secretary  M‘Cormick  has  since  established  the 
Arizona  Miner , a very  excellent  little  paper,  ed- 
ited with  spirit  and  ability.  It  is  the  pioneer  of  a 
new  and  more  enlightened  era,  and  well  deserves 
the  patronage  of  the  public.  Newspapers  and 
mails  will  of  course  follow  the  settlement  of  the 
country  in  natural  order ; but  since  the  Territo- 
ry of  Arizona,  with  all  its  vast  mineral  resources, 
is  subject  to  much  greater  difficulties  of  position 
and  settlement  than  any  other  within  our  limits, 
and  has  received  as  yet  but  little  consideration 
or  aid  from  Government,  it  seems  peculiarly  de- 
serving of  encouragement  from  our  Federal  au- 
thorities. So  far  as  I have  seen,  the  people 
generally  are  loyal  to  the  Union ; the  recent 
election,  showing  a large  Union  majority,  has 
sufficiently  determined  that.  Some  discontent 
has  heretofore  prevailed  against  the  military  de- 
partment for  alleged  neglect  of  protection ; but 
measures  have  been  taken  to  remedy  the  evils 
complained  of.  The  recent  vigorous  and  liberal 
measures  taken  by  the  departments  in  Washing- 
ton to  develop  the  resources  of  the  Territory 
will  undoubtedly  result  in  a large  increase  of 
emigration. 

It  wa8  our  intention  to  camp  at  Revanton; 
but  upon  our  arrival  there  we  found  it  entirely 
destitute  of  water.  There  was  not  so  much  as  a 
pool  left  in  the  Santa  Cruz  River  fr%m  which  we 
could  satisfy  our  own  thirst,  much  less  water  our 
animals.  Thus  it  is  that  the  rivers  of  Arizona 
disappear  at  the  most  unexpected  points.  The 
oldest  Mexicans  and  Indians  of  our  party  had 
never  before  known  the  Santa  Cruz  to  be  dry  at 
Revanton.  From  other  causes  this  fine  ranch 
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has  been  deserted  for  several  years.  It  was  at 
one  time  claimed  and  occupied  by  Elias  Brevoort, 
who  built  upon  it  a fine  adobe  house,  with  a 
large  corral  and  garden,  at  the  crossing  of  the 
river,  where  the  road  takes  off  to  Sopori  and  the 
Cerro  Colorado.  This  palatial  edifice  occupies 
a square  of  several  hundred  varas,  and  is  perhaps 
the  largest  and  most  imposing  private  residence 
in  Arizona.  Sixteen  thousand  dollars  were  ex- 
pended in  the  building  of  the  house  and  im- 
provement of  the  premises.  Mr.  Brevoort,  as  I 
was  informed,  had  some  connection  with  the 
Quarter-master’s  Department  of  the  Army,  and 
was  sent  down  into  Chihuahua  to  recover  some 
absconding  wagons  and  teams  belonging  to  the 
United  States  Government.  The  wagons  and 
teams  remained  there,  and  so  did  Brevoort. 
Subsequently  “old  Jimmy  Caruthers,”  a front- 
iersman, squatted  upon  the  ranch,  and  cultivated 
it  to  some  extent,  raising  a good  crop  of  com 
and  wheat ; but  the  Apaches  stole  his  cattle  and 
broke  him  up.  The  first  and  last  time  I saw 
this  eccentric  character  was  on  the  rise  of  the 
mesa  near  Oatman’s  Flat,  as  mentioned  in  the 
second  number  of  these  papers. 

The  Revanton  is  now  a ruin ; the  house  is 
deserted — a death-like  silence  reigns  over  the 
premises.  The  grass  is  crisped,  the  trees  are 
withered,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  dry,  the  sap  of 
life  seems  to  have  deserted  the  place  with  its  in- 
habitants, and  left  nothing  but  ruin  and  decay 
to  mark  the  spot.  Yet  a more  beautiful  region 
of  country  than  that  occupied  by  this  ranch  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  any  where.  It  is  naturally 
rich  in  vegetation ; the  climate  is  unsurpassed, 
and  during  the  seasoirof  rain,  when  the  earth  is 
clothed  in  verdure,  it  must  be  one  of  the  loveli- 
est spots  in  the  world.  But  without  water,  of 
what  avail  are  all  the  advantages  of  soil  and 
climate  ? 

The  road  by  which  we  traveled  on  leaving 
the  Revanton  had  not  been  much  used  of  late, 
and  was  difficult  to  trace  amidst  the  sandy  ar- 
royas  and  patches  of  mesquit  and  cactus.  Our 
Mexican  vaqueros,  however,  were  never  long  at 
fault ; their  instinct  on  the  subject  of  roads  and 
trails  is  equal  to  that  of  a dog. 

A delightful  ride  of  five  or  six  miles  through 
a broad,  rich  valley  of  grass,  pleasantly  diversi- 
fied with  groves  of  mesquit  and  palo- verde, 
brought  us  to  a narrow  pass,  on  the  right  eleva- 
tion of  which  stand  all  that  remains  of  the  build- 
ings and  store-houses  of  the  Sopori  Land  and 
Mining  Company.  Little  is  now  left  save  ruined 
adobe  walls  and  tumbled-in  roofs.  As  usual,  not 
a living  thing  was  to  be  seen.  Silence  and  des- 
olation reigned  supreme. 

At  the  time  Colonel  James  W.  Douglass  lived 
here  the  Sopori  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
ranches  in  tlje  country.  He  had  herds  of  fat 
cattle  ranging  over  the  pastures  ; fields  of  grain 
and  vegetables  in  the  rich  bottom  that  lies  just 
in  front  of  the  dwelling-house;  domestic  ani- 
mals and  fowls  of  various  kinds ; and  could  al- 
ways afford  the  traveler  a generous  reception. 
In  fact  the  hospitality  of  “ old  Jimmy  Doug- 


lass” was  noted  even  in  this  country,  where 
hospitality  has  long  been  considered  one  of  the 
necessary  virtues  of  existence.  Prior  to  1861, 
in  the  palmy  days  of  Phil  Herbert,  Ned  McGow- 
an, and  their  confreres,  all  men  who  had  ac- 
quired, by  their  industry  or  otherwise,  houses 
and  homes,  and  who  had  food  to  eat  and  blank- 
ets to  lend,  were  expected,  as  a matter  of  course 
— indeed,  compelled,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case — to  lodge  and  feed  (and  often  to  clothe  and 
lend  money  to)  all  other  men  who  chose  to  go 
drifting  about  the  country  without  means,  and 
without  the  desire  to  procure  any  by  honest  labor. 

This  is  the  case  to  some  extent  in  all  new 
countries ; but  it  was  especially  the  case  at  Tu- 
bac,  where  the  private  quarters  of  the  chief 
manager  of  the  “ Sonora  Exploring  and  Mining 
Company”  were  invaded  without  ceremony,  and 
their  occupant  never  permitted  to  enjoy  an 
hour’s  solitude,  except  when  away  from  his  own 
house.  To  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  na- 
ked was  his  legitimate  business,  since  he  was 
one  of  the  few  men  in  the  country  who  had  en- 
terprise enough  to  possess  food  and  raiment ; 
but  when,  after  the  exercise  of  many  Christian 
virtues,  in  addition  to  those  of  patience  and  hos- 
pitality, it  became  pretty  generally  understood 
that  “Poston’s  Hotel”  got  up  about  the  best 
dinners  and  beds  in  the  country,  Tubac  became 
a favorite  place  of  resort  for  the  various  adja- 
cent communities.  Neither  board  nor  lodging 
cost  any  thing  at  this  agreeable  place,  which 
was  a matter  of  some  moment,  considering  the 
high  price  of  provisions  and  the  general  scarci- 
ty of  funds.  Poston’s  was  famous  as  the  best 
“hotel”  of  the  kind  in  Arizona,  and  being  on 
the  public  highway  to  and  from  Sonora,  had  by 
far  the  largest  number  of  “boarders.”  It  was 
not  a profitable  institution  in  a pecuniary  point 
of  view.  To  be  boarded  out  of  one’s  house  is  a 
common  calamity,  but  a few  more  such  board- 
ers as  Poston  had  would  have  boarded  him  out 
of  his  boots. 

The  Sopori  Ranch,  although  at  present  unin- 
habited, possesses  advantages  as  a mining  and 
grazing  region  which  have  long  since  given  it  a 
reputation  in  Sonora.  Embracing  over  twenty 
square  leagues  of  mountain  and  valley,  it  com- 
prises within  its  boundaries  some  of  the  best 
silver  and  copper  lodes  and  cattle-ranges  in  the 
country.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it 
is  well  watered,  but  there  are  times  when  the 
water  is  scarce,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
head-quarters,  where  the  supply  is  never-fail- 
ing. By  means  of  acequias  a considerable  ex- 
tent of  bottom  land  of  a very  productive  quality 
has  already  been  cultivated.  The  usual  cereal 
crops  thrive  well  here,  and  esculents  are  espe- 
cially fine.  Wood  of  many  valuable  varieties — 
such  as  oak,  ash,  walnut,  cotton-wood,  willow, 
and  mesquit — grows  in  the  ravines  and  along 
the  margin  of  the  creek.  Lying  twelve  miles 
south  of  Tubac,  bordering  on  the  Mission  lands 
of  San  Xavier  del  Bac  to  the  north,  and  distant 
but  forty-five  miles  from  Tucson,  on  the  high- 
way to  the  Cerro  Colorado,  Arivaca,  and  Sonora, 
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it  possesses  great  advantages  of  location  and  a 
climate  unrivaled  for  its  salubrity. 

I spent  the  afternoon  rambling  over  the  hills, 
making  sketches  of  the  scenery,  which  at  this 
season  of  the  year  is  Italian  in  its  atmospheric 
coloring.  Indeed  that  land  which  possesses  the 
44  fatal  gift  of  beauty”  is  fairly  outrivaled  by  the 
Sopori. 

The  principal  mine,  which  I also  visited,  is 
about  two  miles  from  the  head-quarters.  As 
vet  the  lode  has  been  but  little  explored.  A 
shaft  has  been  sunk,  from  which  some  very  rich 
ore  has  been  taken,  portions  of  it  in  small  parti- 
cles of  pure  silver. 

I do  not  believe,  however,  from  my  own  casu- 
al observation,  that  the  mother  vein  has  yet  been 
struck.  The  average  of  ores  taken  out,  and  upon 
which  experiments  have  been  made,  demon- 
strates a yield  of  $150  to  the  ton,  and  this  by 
the  rudest  process  of  smelting.  Selected  speci- 
mens have  yielded  $700  to  the  ton.  Still  the 
vein  does  not  appear  to  me  sufficiently  defined, 
at  the  point  now  reached,  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  large  results  can  be  expected  without  fur- 
ther exploration.  Mr.  Bartlett,  I believe,  has 
taken  a great  interest  in  the  development  of  this 
region,  and  has  organized  a company  at  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  for  the  working  of  the 
mines  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  whole  country  bears  strong  indications 
of  rich  mineral  deposits.  The  Mexicans  for 
many  years  past  have  worked  some  gold  placers 
in  the  ravines  of  the  neighboring  mountains; 
and  we  saw  the  remains  of  arastras,  where  they 
had  formerly  ground  and  smelted  silver  ores. 
All  this  district  of  country  needs  development. 
With  capital,  energy,  and  patience  it  must 
eventually  become  one  of  the  most  valuable 
mining  districts  in  the  Territory.  , 

It  was  late  when  we  returned  to  our  pleasant 
camping  place  under  the  wide-spreading  “no- 
gales,”  or  walnut-trees,  by  the  margin  of  the 
creek.  The  grass  was  luxuriant,  and  our  ani- 
mals enjoyed  it  with  amazing  zest.  A fat  deer, 
which  w'e  had  killed  on  the  w'ay,  enabled  us  to 
recompense  ourselves  for  the  fatigues  of  our 
tramp  over  the  hills.  When  we  turned-in  upon 
our  soft,  grassy  beds,  and  looked  up  at  the  clear 
star-spangled  sky  above  us,  there  were  some 
among  us,  I have  no  doubt,  who  thought  that  a 
home  in  such  a charming  wilderness  would  not 
be  unpleasant,  if  one  could  be  assured  of  such 
peace  among  men  as  reigned  over  the  quiet 
earth.  But  peace  like  that  is  not  for  the  races 
that  inhabit  this  world.  I lay  for  hours  think- 
ing over  the  unhappy  condition  of  our  country, 
and  a profound  sadness  oppressed  me  as  vision 
after  vision  of  bloodshed  and  suffering  and  death 
passed  like  some  funeral  cortdge  through  the 
silent  watches  of  the  night.  Far  away  friends 
were  falling  in  sanguinary  strife ; every  where 
God’s  beautiful  earth  was  desecrated  by  the 
wickedness  of  man ; even  here,  in  this  remote 
wilderness,  we  were  not  exempt  from  the  atroci- 
ties of  a savage  foe.  We  had  seen  the  recent 
trucks  of  an  Apache  band  ou  the  road  ; and  the 


cautious  manner  in  which  our  animals  were 
picketed  and  the  guard  stationed  sufficiently 
manifested  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property  in 
this  region. 

An  early  6tart  enabled  us  to  reach  by  noon 
the  Heintzelman  Mine — or,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly called,  the  “Cerro  Colorado.”  This 
celebrated  mine  belongs  to  a company  of  New 
York  capitalists  known  as  the  44  Arizona  Mining 
Company.”  The  distance  by  the  road  from  Tu- 
bac  is  as  follows : To  Revanton,  8 miles ; Sopo- 
ri, 5 ; Cerro  Colorado,  1 1 ; total,  24  miles.  A 
much  shorter  road  could  be  made  across  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Atacosa  range  of  mountains,  but 
the  work  would  be  attended  by  considerable  ex- 
pense. From  Sopori,  the  road  now  used  is  the 
public  highway  to  Altar,  Saric,  and  other  points 
in  Sonora,  and  will  probably  form  a branch  of 
the  projected  route  to  Fort  Libertad,  on  the  Gulf 
of  California.  It  runs  through  a broad  open 
valley  abounding  in  groves  of  walnut,  oak,  ash, 
and  mesquit,  fringing  the  bed  of  a creek  which 
is  usually  dry  at  this  season.  Numerous  arroyas 
extending  down  from  the  gulches  of  the  neigh- 
boring mountains,  in  which  the  sands  are  drifted 
by  the  floods  of  former  years,  show  that  the 
country  is  not  always  so  destitute  of  water  as  it 
is  at  present.  The  valley  extends  nearly  all  the 
way  up  from  the  Sopori  to  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Cerro  Colorado.  It  is  covered  with  a luxuriant 
growth  of  grass,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  grazing 
regions  for  cattle  and  sheep  I have  seen  in  the 
Territory.  Sufficient  water  for  stock  can  be 
had  any  where  along  the  bed  of  the  creek  by 
digging  a few  feet.  On  the  north  side  there  is 
a rise  of  several  hundred  feet  to  the  level  of  a 
mesa,  which  extends  as  fur  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
toward  San  Xavier  del  Bac.  This  plateau  is 
dry  and  rocky,  but  produces  fine  grama  grass, 
and  furnishes  an  inexhaustible  range  for  sheep. 
To  the  southward  lie  the  rolling  bills  that  join 
the  Atacosa  mountains.  These  are  also  covered 
with  grass,  and  dotted  with  palo-vcrde,  mesquit, 
and  cactus.  Deer  are  abundant  in  this  region, 
having  been  but  little  disturbed  during  the  past 
few  years.  We  killed  two  as  we  traveled  along 
the  road,  and  saw  many  more.  Wild  turkeys, 
rabbits,  quails,  and  other  game  also  abound  in 
great  numbers,  so  that  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  our  camp  well  supplied. 

A prominent  landmark  for  several  miles  be- 
fore reaching  the  head-quarters  of  the  Arizona 
Mining  Company  is  the  conical  hill  of  reddish- 
colored  rock  called  by  the  Mexicans  the  44  Cerro 
Colorado,”  from  which  the  district  derives  its 
name.  Standing  on  a rise  of  rolling  land,  iso- 
lated from  the  neighboring  mountains,  it  pre- 
sents in  its  conformation  and  coloring  a singu- 
larly picturesque  feature  in  the  scene.  Back 
of  this  curious  peak  to  the  north  lies  a rugged 
range  of  mountains,  upthrown,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  earth  by  some  tremendous  volcanic  convul- 
sion. In  this  the  strangest  confusion  of  out- 
lines and  colors  prevails ; it  is  literally  a chaotic 
wilderness  of  rocks,  boulders,  porpbyritic  pillars, 
masses  of  lava  and  scoria ; weird  and  terrible, 
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were  no  longer  at  work ; the  rich  piles  of  ore 
lying  in  front  of  the  shafts  had  been  sacked  and 
robbed  by  marauding  Mexicans ; nothing  was 
to  be  men  but  wreck  and  ruin,  and  the  few  soli- 
tary graves  on  a neighboring  hill,  which  tell  the 
story  of  violence  and  sacrifice  by  which  the  path- 
way to  civilization  has  been  marked  in  Arizona. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  within  the  walled 
fortifications  which  mark  the  entrance  to  the 
mine.  The  works  arc  well  protected  by  a 
tower  in  one  corner  of  the  square,  commanding 
the  plaza  and  various  buildings  and  store-houses, 
as  also  the  shafts  of  the  mine  which  open  along 
the  ledge  for  a distance  of  several  hundred  yards. 
We  found  the  steam-engine  still  standing  with- 
in the  inclosure,  but  rusty  and  partially  imbed- 
ded in  the  ground.  Remains  of  arastras  and 
“ whims,”  with  various  massive  beams  scattered 
about,  showed  to  some  extent  the  large  amount 
of  labor  expended  upon  these  works. 

The  entrance  to  the  mine  is  close  by  the 
tower.  The  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a depth  of 
a hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  has  been  for  some 
time  partially  filled  with  water.  Poston  and 
myself  descended  by  the  ladders  as  far  as  we 
could.  About  sixty  feet  of  water  stopped  us 
from  going  any  farther.  I was  surprised  at  the 
completeness  and  durability  of  the  work — the 
more  so  knowing  with  what  difficulty  every 
part  of  it  had  been  accomplished. 

Of  the  quality  of  the  ores  in  this  mine  I am 
not  prepared  to  express  any  opinion  of  my  own. 
The  best  practical  evidence  I saw*  of  their  value 
was  that  the  Mexicans  had  been  plundering  the 
different  shafts  which  were  accessible,  just  prior 
to  our  arrival ; and  judging  from  their  rude  svs- 


yet  magnificent  in  the  immensity  of  its  desola- 
tion. Well  has  it  been  named  by  the  old  Span- 
iards the  Mai  Pah ; yet  no  part  of  God's  crea- 
tion is  utterly  valueless  to  man.  By  that  sys- 
tem of  compensation  which  every  where  pre- 
vails, and  of  which  Arizona  furnishes  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  examples,  this  desolate 
range  of  mountains  abounds  in  veins  of  gold 
and  silver,  some  of  which  have  been  profitably 
worked  hv  the  Mexicans.  As  yet,  however,  it 
has  been  but  little  explored  by  the  Americans ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  what  may 
be  the  value  of  these  deposits  of  precious  min- 
erals. Future  exploration  will  doubtless  de- 
velop them. 

I was  surprised  on  our  arrival  at  the  mine  to 
j*ee  the  amount  of  work  which  had  been  done  At 
this  place.  The  head-quarters  lie  on  a rise  of 
ground,  about  a mile  distant  from  the  foot  of  the 
Cerro  Colorado,  and  present  at  the  first  view  the 
appearance  of  a Mexican  village  built  around 
the  nucleus  of  a fort. 

Scarcely  three  years  ago  the  hacienda  of  the 
Cerro  Colorado  presented  probably  the  most 
striking  scene  of  life  and  energy  in  the  Terri- 
tory. About  a hundred  and  twenty  peons  were 
in  the  employ  of  the  Company ; the  works  were 
in  active  operation  ; vast  piles  of  ore  were  cast 
up  daily  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth ; w'agons 
were  receiving  and  discharging  freights;  the 
puff  and  whistle  of  the  steam-engine  resounded 
over  the  hills;  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  mules, 
and  other  stock  ranged  over  the  valleys.  At 
the  time  of  our  visit  it  was  silent  and  desolate 
— a picture  of  utter  abandonment.  The  adobe 
houses  were  fast  falling  into  ruin ; the  engines 
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tem  of  reduction  I scarcely  think  they  would 
waste  time  in  stealing  ore  of  little  value,  and 
transporting  it  across  the  border  line  through  an 
Apache  country.  It  is  well  known  that  the  town 
of  Saric,  in  Sonora,  has  been  built  upon  the  pro- 
ceeds of  ore  stolen  from  the  Heintzelman  mine. 
I saw  scattered  about  the  premises  piles  of  ore, 
which  had  just  been  broken  up  ready  for  pack- 
ing away ; and  the  fresh  tracks  of  mule-trains 
and  wagon-wheels,  on  the  well-beaten  road  to 
Saric,  showed  how  profitable  this  sort  of  enter- 
prise must  be  to  the  Sonoranians. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Bntterworth,  who  visited  the  Cerro 
Colorado  eight  days  prior  to  our  arrival,  caught 
a party  of  them  emerging  from  the  mine.  I 
may  here  mention  that  he  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Kiistel,  Mr.  Higgins,  and  Mr.  Janin — all 
gentlemen  of  learning  and  experience  in  mining 
matters — who  assisted  him  in  making  a thor- 
ough examination  of  this  mine  and  its  resources. 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Butterworth  and  these  gen- 
tlemen, the  lode  is  one  of  the  richest  in  Arizona, 
and  will,  under  a judicious  system  of  working, 
amply  repay  the  capital  invested  in  its  develop- 
ment. 

The  average  product  of  the  Real  del  Monte 
mines  in  Mexico  is  $52  to  the  ton.  That  of  the 
Gould  and  Curry,  prior  to  the  recent  depression 
of  mining  interests  in  Nevada,  was  about  $66. 
Assays  of  selected  ores  form  no  reliable  criterion 
of  the  value  of  a mine.  Some  of  the  best  ores 
have  been  taken  from  some  of  the  poorest  mines. 
It  is  the  quantity  of  good  average  ore,  and  the 
facilities  for  working,  that  form  the  true  crite- 
rion of  value  in  this  precarious  business.  No- 
thing is  more  unreliable,  therefore,  than  estimates 
based  upon  exceptional  tests.  What  the  aver- 
age of  the  Heintzelman  mine  is,  has  never,  I 
believe,  been  determined  by  any  systematic  cal- 
culation, the  operations  having  been  of  a trans- 
itory and  progressive  character.  An  assay  of 
selected  ore  made  by  Dr.  Garnett  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  1857,  yielded  $8624  of  silver  to  the 
ton,  and  $111  20  of  copper.  The  average  of 
eight  assays  on  different  ores  from  the  same 
mine,  made  by  Professors  Booth,  Torry,  Lock, 
Kinsey,  and  others,  yielded  $1424  45  to  the 
ton.  Recent  assays  made  by  Professor  Jackson, 
of  Boston,  show  13  to  16  per  cent,  of  silver,  and 
37  per  cent,  of  copper  to  the  ton.  From  the 
best  information  I can  get,  the  average  of  ore 
worked  at  the  Cerro  Colorado  hacienda,  and  at 
the  hacienda  of  Arivaca,  where  a considerable 
portion  of  it  was  reduced,  did  not  fall  short  of 
$250  to  the  ton ; so  that  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  as  to  the  richness  of  the  vein.  It 
is  clearly  defined  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
for  a distance  of  two  miles,  and  so  far  as  sub- 
terranean explorations  have  gone,  increases  in 
width  and  quality  as  it  descends. 

The  rich  mineral  district  of  the  Cerro  Colo- 
rado was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  Eastern 
capitalists  by  Mr.  Poston,  my  friend  and  travel- 
ing companion,  who  explored  it  in  March,  1856. 
To  his  indomitable  energy  is  due  the  succession 
of  discoveries  since  made  in  this  and  the  neigh- 


boring districts  of  Santa  Rita,  Sopori,  and  Ari- 
vaca. During  the  summer  of  1861,  when  the 
Federal  troops  were  withdrawn,  the  Apaches 
renewed  their  depredations,  and  the  barbarous 
races  of  Sonora  turned  loose  to  complete  the 
work  of  destruction.  Murder  after  murder  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  succession.  Mr.  Poston’s  brother, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  Heintzelman  mine, 
was  assassinated  by  the  native  employes.  With- 
in a few  weeks  every  mine  in  the  country,  ex- 
cept that  of  Mr.  Mowry,  was  deserted.  After  a 
series  of  hardships  and  difficulties  almost  incred- 
ible Poston  and  a single  friend  (Mr.  Pompelly) 
made  their  escape  to  California.  Those  who 
have  read  the  exquisite  productions  of  Margaret 
and  Lucretia  Davidson — and  few  there  are  who 
have  not— will  feel  interested  in  a brief  notice 
of  the  only  surviving  member  of  that  gifted  fam- 
ily, Mr.  M.  O.  Davidson,  recently  appointed  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Heintzelman  mine.  This 
gentleman,  whom  I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
at  San  Xavier  del  Bac  on  our  return  from  the 
Papagoria,  arrived  by  the  way  of  Guyamas  with 
a party  of  thirty  men,  comprising  some  of  the 
best  practical  miners,  engineers,  and  artisans  to 
be  had  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Mr.  Davidson 
has  had  many  years’  experience  of  mining  and 
engineering  operations,  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Cumberland  Coal  Works  and  Chief  Manager  of 
the  Havana  Railroad  in  Cuba,  and  comes  well 
prepared  in  other  respects  to  develop  the  great 
mineral  resources  of  Arizona.  Already  his  men 
are  at  work,  the  engine  is  in  operation,  the 
main  shaft  will  soon  be  sunk  to  a depth  of  sev- 
eral hundred  feet,  the  buildings  and  reduction 
works  will  be  refitted  for  occupation,  new  ma- 
chinery erected,  and  contracts  made  for  addi- 
tional labor  and  supplies.  Mr.  Davidson  will 
have  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  this 
new  field  of  enterprise ; but  with  the  protection 
of  a Territorial  Government  it  is  to  be  hoped  he 
will  be  exempt  from  those  disheartening  casual- 
ties which  have  so  often  fallen  upon  his  prede- 
cessors. His  views  of  tne  future  destiny  of  Ari- 
zona are  liberal  and  enlarged.  He  believes  it 
to  be  a Territory  destined  to  attract  great  atten- 
tion within  a few  years.  With  a railway  to 
Libertad  and  a free  port  on  the  Gulf,  for  which 
the  people  must  look  to  the  aid  of  Government, 
he  is  of  opinion  the  prosperity  of  Arizona  will 
be  assured  beyond  question. 

Seven  miles  from  the  Cerro  Colorado  we 
reached  the  Arivaca  Ranch,  long  celebrated  for 
its  rich  mines  and  fine  pastures.  This  ranch, 
called  by  the  Mexicans  La  A ribac,  comprises 
within  its  boundaries  17,000  acres  of  agricul- 
tural land,  25  silver  mines  formerly  worked  by 
the  Mexicans,  and  numerous  gold,  copper,  and 
lead  mines,  as  yet  undeveloped.  It  contains  a 
large  amount  of  rich  meadow-land,  bordering 
on  a never-failing  stream ; is  well  wooded  with 
oak,  walnut,  ash,  cotton-wood,  and  mesquit,  and 
is  capable  of  sustaining  a population  of  five  or 
six  thousand  souls.  The  range  for  cattle  and 
sheep  is  almost  without  limit,  extending  over  a 
belt  of  grazing  country  as  far  south  as  the  Ari- 
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zuma  Mountains ; west  to  the  great  peak  of  the 
Baboquivori,  and  north  and  east  into  the  heart 
of  the  neighboring  mountains.  This  goes  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  ranch ; but  in  Ari- 
zona, as  in  California,  the  possession  of  water  is 
tantamount  to  the  possession  of  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country.  The  title  is  held  by  the  Ari- 
zona Mining  Company,  and  is  derived  from 
Thomas  and  Ignatio  Ortez,  who  perfected  it  as 
early  as  1802.  It  was  surveyed  by  Lieutenant 
A.  B.  Gray,  of  the  Boundary  Commission,  in 
1859.  Up  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Terri- 
tory in  1861  it  was  in  a progressive  state  of  im- 
provement under  the  auspices  of  the  Company’s 
agent.  The  reduction  works  of  the  Heintzel- 
man  mine  were  situated  on  this  ranch  for  tfle 
convenience  of  wood,  water,  and  pasturage,  and 
were  projected  on  a costly  and  extensive  scale. 
Little  now  remains  of  them  save  the  ruins  of  the 
mill  and  furnaces,  the  adobe  store-houses  and 
offices,  and  a dilapidated  corral. 

We  camped  in  the  old  mill,  and  spent  a couple 
of  days  very  pleasantly  in  visiting  the  mines  and 
exploring  the  gulches  of  the  neighboring  mount- 
ains. Game  was  Abundant.  Some  of  our  es- 
cort, who  were  good  shots,  brought  in  several 
fat  deer,  and  we  lived  in  sumptuous  style  during 
our  stay. 

A couple  of  miles  below  the  head-quarters  is 
situated  another  mining  establishment  belonging 
to  the  same  Company,  and  designed  for  the  use 
of  certain  mines  in  the  same  vicinity— one  of 
which  we  visited  and  found  to  present  very  favor- 
able indications  of  lead  and  silver  ore.  Several 
buildings  in  a fair  state  of  preservation  comprise 
what  is  left  of  the  hacienda ; also  a double  corral 
for  horses  and  cattle. 

To  this  corral  bangs  a tale.  When  Arivaca 
was  occupied  great  precautions  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  stock  by  theft.  The  work 
animals  were  driven  into  the  corral  every  even- 
ing before  dark.  A small  adobe  house,  in  which 
the  vaqueros  slept,  stands  opposite  the  entrance, 
with  the  door  fronting  the  gate,  so  that  it  was 
supposed  nothing  could  go  in  or  out  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  guard.  Watch- 
dogs were  kept  in  order  that  the  guard  might  be 
aroused  in  case  he  should  happen  to  fall  asleep 
during  his  watch,  and  the  vaqueros  were  obliged 
to  keep  their  door  open.  The  bars  of  the  gate 
were  fastened  with  a heavy  chain  lashed  around 
them,  so  that  the  least  movement  would  be  like- 
ly, to  make  a noise.  Besides  there  were  white 
men  in  several  of  the  quarters,  well  armed  and 
always  on  the  qui  vive. 

With  all  these  precautions  a band  of  four  or 
five  Apaches  came  one  night  and  attempted  to 
cut  through  the  wall  by  sawing  a gap  in  it  with 
their  hair  riatas;  but  finding  the  material  too 
hard  they  chose  the  alternative  of  making  an  at- 
tempt on  the  gate.  To  get  the  bars  down  with- 
out making  a noise,  they  carefully  unfastened 
the  chain,  and  taking  it  link  by  link  in  their 
serapes  as  they  moved  it,  actually  succeeded  in 
effecting  an  opening  without  even  arousing  the 
dogs.  The  Mexicans  in  charge  were  barely 


aroused  in  time  to  see  thirty-nine  valuable  mules 
and  several  fine  horses  in  full  flight  for  the 
mountains.  A party  of  five  men  was  immedi- 
ately dispatched  in  pursuit.  The  main  body  of 
the  Apaches  lay  in  ambush  on  the  trail,  and  as 
soon  as  the  pursuing  party  approached  within  a 
few  paces,  fired  upon  them,  killing  one,  wound- 
ing another,  and  compelling  the  rest  to  fly  for 
their  lives.  This  was  the  last  of  the  mules  then 
belonging  to  the  44  Sonora  Exploring  and  Min- 
ing Company which  respectable  body  of  capi- 
talists will  probably  have  to  explore  the  mount- 
ains of  Arizona  a long  time  before  they  recover 
their  property. 

A still  more  adroit  case  of  horse-stealing  oc- 
curred in  Sonora  some  years  ago.  A wealthy 
ranchero  built  a stone  corral  ten  feet  high,  de- 
termined that  the  Apaches  should  never  get  pos- 
session of  his  stock.  The  gate  was  massive  and 
iron-bound,  and  locked  with  a strong  iron  lock. 
One  night  a small  band  of  these  dextrous  thieves 
climbed  over  the  wall  and  lay  down  quietly  un- 
der its  shadow.  At  the  usual  time  in  the  morn- 
| ing  the  vaqueros,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  un- 
locked the  gate,  swung  it  back  to  let  the  ani- 
mals out  as  usual,  and  were  profoundly  aston- 
ished to  see  them  dash  forth  in  a stampede,  five 
or  six*of  them  ridden  by  yelling  devils  of  Apaches. 
Before  they  could  fully  realize  the  state  of  affairs 
there  was  not  an  Indian  or  an  animal  in  sight ; 
nor  did  the  horses  ever  come  in  sight  again. 
This  is  a well-authenticated  incident,  and  has 
long  been  a favorite  camp-story  in  Arizona. 

From  Arivaca  we  traveled  through  a broad 
open  grazing  country,  over  the  proposed  route  to 
Libertad,  on  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  first 
part  of  our  journey,  after  passing  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Arivaca  ranch,  some  five  or  six  miles 
below  the  haciendas,  lay  along  a series  of  foot- 
hills to  the  left,  with  a fine  pasture  range  to  the 
right,  extending  to  the  Baboquivori  Mountains. 
No  water  is  found  in  this  tract  of  country,  but  it 
is  well  wooded  with  mesquit,  and  the  grass  is 
excellent.  The  road  continues  through  this 
valley  till  it  strikes  the  rise  of  an  extensive  mesa 
to  the  right,  over  which  it  continues  for  twelve 
miles.  A vast  plain  covered  with  small  stones 
and  pebbles  and  a scanty  growth  of  grass  and 
cactus,  bounded  in  the  distance  by  rugged  ranges 
of  mountains,  is  all  the  traveler  can  depend  upon 
for  enjoyment  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
day's  journey.  It  becomes  oppressively  monot- 
onous after  a few  hours.  Nothing  possessed  of 
animal  life  is  to  be  seen,  save  at  very  remote  in- 
tervals, and  then  perhaps  only  a lonely  rabbit  or 
a distant  herd  of  antelope.  Even  the  smallest 
shrubs  afford  relief  in  this  dreary  wilderness  of 
magnificent  distances.  The  road  winds,  mile 
after  mile,  over  the  undulations  of  the  mesa, 
turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  like  a great 
snake,  often  without  any  apparent  reason  save 
to  measure  the  distance.  Experience,  however, 
taught  us  never  to  leave  the  main  highway  in 
Arizona;  for  in  doing  so  the  traveler  is  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  encounter  an  impracticable 
arroya  or  some  impassable  ridge  of  rocks.  Col- 
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oncl  Ferguson  had  passed  over  this  route  nearly 
a year  before,  and  we  had  the  advantage  of  his 
wagon  track,  which  was  still  comparatively  fresh. 
This  is  another  peculiarity  of  the  country — the 
extraordinary  length  of  time  which  even  the 
slightest  indentation  in  the  ground  lasts  where 
the  climate  is  so  dry  and  equable.  We  saw 
wagon  and  mule-tracks  which  had  been  made,  to 
the  knowledge  of  some  of  our  party,  more  than 
three  years  before. 

Descending  from  the  mesa,  as  we  approached 
the  mountain-range  on  the  right,  we  entered  a 
beautiful  little  valley,  in  which  the  grass  was 
wonderfully  luxuriant;  but  as  usual  there  was 
no  sign  of  water.  The  country  is  well  wooded 
in  this  vicinity,  abounding  in  fine  specimens  of 
enmero,  a tree  resembling  the  hacklebcrry,  and 
occasionally  groves  of  oak  on  the  hill-sides. 
Five  miles  through  the  bed  of  the  valley  brought 
us  to  a sign-board  on  the  road-side,  upon  which 
we  found  written  in  Spanish  and  English : 

“Water  I Mile.” 

On  referring  to  Colpnel  Ferguson’s  report,  we 
ascertained  that  the  water  was  to  be  found  at 
certain  seasons  about  a mile  up  a carton  to  the 
right,  the  entrance  of  which  was  marked  by  a 
cumero-tree.  This  camp  is  known  as  Zazabe, 
and  is  distant  twenty-four  miles  from  Arizona. 

In  full  view  to  the  east,  between  the  Altar 
and  Magdalena  roads,  lies  the  group  of  mount- 
ains called  the  Arizuma,  in  which  the  richest 
discovery  of  native  silver  known  in  the  history 
of  mining  was  made  more  than  a century  ago 
by  the  Spaniards.  We  had  passed  within  fif- 
teen or  twenty  miles  of  this  famous  mine  on  our 
way  down  into  Sonora,  and  were  now  camped 
on  the  western  side  within  about  the  same  dis- 
tance. It  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  we 
were  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea  of  visiting 
this  interesting  place.  Our  animals  were  much 
reduced  in  flesh,  and  our  supplies  of  forage  and 
provisions  would  be  exhausted  before  we  could 
complete  our  projected  tour  through  the  Cahu- 
abia  and  the  Papagoria. 

Poston  and  myself,  being  a few  miles  ahead 
of  the  escort,  availed  ourselves  of  the  chance  to 
go  up  the  carton  alone  in  search  of  the  water, 
thinking  we  might  see  a deer  on  the  way.  I 
saw  two,  and  shot  one  of  them  ; but  it  did  not 
stop  on  that  account.  The  trail  was  marked 
by  Apache  tracks,  apparently  only  a few  days 
old.  It  was  possible  they  were  even  then  look- 
ing out  for  us.  We  found  the  water,  as  stated 
on  the  sign-board,  about  a mile  from  the  cu- 
mero-tree.  I must  confess  I kept  a pretty  sharp 
eye  on  the  brush  thickets  and  rocky  fortresses 
that  lined  the  sides  of  the  carton.  Poston  seemed 
rather  to  enjoy  the  prospect  of  losing  his  life 
than  otherwise.  • I think  he  was  reckless  on 
account  of  a remark  I had  inadvertently  made 
in  camp  the  night  before,  that  there  would  never 
be  peace  in  Arizona  or  any  where  else  until  the 
whole  human  race  was  exterminated ; and  it 
was  questionable  if  there  would  be  then,  for  the 
animals  would  keep  on  fighting  and  killing  one 
another.  This  thing  of  being  shot  through  the 


body  with  rifle-balls  and  arrows,  impaled  with 
lances,  and  hung  by  the  heels  to  a tree  with  a 
slow  fire  under  one’s  head  may  be  all  very  well 
as  an  adventure,  but  I am  willing  to  let  other 
people  enjoy  all  the  reputation  that  may  attach 
to  it. 

A day’s  travel  in  Arizona  is  generally  de- 
termined by  the  watering-places.  We  usually 
managed  to  make  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
miles,  but  in  some  places  were  compelled  to 
make  forty  or  fifty,  watering  at  the  last  place 
and  dry-camping  for  the  night.  Whenever  it 
became  necessary  to  make  a long  stretch  we 
started  in  the  afternoon,  traveled  till  midnight, 
camped  till  daylight,  and  then  made  the  rest  of 
the  joumada  by  noon. 

Poso-Verde,  or  Green  Wells,  was  our  next  en- 
campment after  leaving  Zazabe.  We  followed 
the  route  to  Altar  till  it  intersects  the  wagon- 
road  from  Saric  to  Fresnal,  passing  on  the  way 
a deserted  Indian  village  and  some  curious  ba- 
saltic formations.  Twelve  miles  below  the  point 
of  the  Baboquivori  range  of  mountains  we  struck 
the  road  to  Fresnal,  which  carried  us  back  al- 
most in  an  acute  angle.  There  was  no  reason 
that  we  could  perceive  why  we  should  not  cut 
across  by  the  Tucalote  trail,  except  that  we  were 
not  on  a tour  of  discovery,  and  could  not  afford 
time  to  experiment  in  short  cuts.  Nothing  wor- 
thy of  note  occurred  during  this  day’s  journey. 
We  arrived  at  the  Poso-Verde  about  two  f.m., 
and  found  it  a good  camping-place,  rather  scarce 
of  wood,  but  pleasantly  sheltered  by  the  mount- 
ains. The  Boundary  Commission  spent  some 
weeks  at  this  point  recruiting  their  animals  and 
making  explorations  in  the  vicinity.  The  wa- 
ter is  contained  in  a sort  of  pit,  or  natural  tank, 
and  has  rather  a strong  flavor  of  alkali,  corn- 
manure,  dead  coyotes,  Indian  sign,  and  decayed 
vegetable  matter.  A few  hundred  yards  from 
the  well  is  an  adobe  fort  built  by  the  Papago  In- 
dians as  a protection  to  their  frontier  village 
and  grazing  range.  The  remains  of  a few  bac- 
quals  are  all  the  evidences  of  habitation  wc  saw 
at  this  point.  In  former  years  it  was  frequent- 
ed a good  deal  by  Apache  bands,  but  the  Papa- 
goes  generally  came  off  victorious  in  the  battles 
that  ensued.  At  this  time  they  rarely  appear 
except  in  squads  of  three  or  four,  who  descend 
from  the  mountains  at  night  and  make  sudden 
raids  upon  the  Papago  cattle.  Captain  Jos£, 
our  chief,  evidently  felt  a good  deal  of  pride  in 
the  prowess  of  his  people,  though  I must  do  him 
the  justice  to  say  he  was  quite  modest  about  it. 

I took  my  rifle  during  the  afternoon  and 
rambled  up  the  carton  in  search  of  a deer. 
About  two  miles  from  the  well  there  is  a beau- 
tiful little  valley  encircled  by  rugged  mount- 
ains. The  oak  groves  which  adorn  the  pastures 
have  much  the  appearance  of  apple  orchards  in 
a civilized  country.  The  valley  abounds  in 
game.  In  several  places  near  the  water-holes 
the  deer  tracks  were  so  thick  that  they  reminded 
me  of  a sheep  corral.  Strange  to  say  I saw  but 
one  deer  during  my  ramble,  yet  this  is  not  an 
uncommon  experience  in  Arizona.  We  all  saw 
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acres  of  deer  tracks  and  turkey  tracks  during 
our  journey ; but  few  of  us  saw  the  deer  or  the 
turkeys  that  made  them.  Game  is  exceedingly 
wild,  and  difficult  to  kill  when  shot.  The  te- 
nacity of  animal  life  is  extraordinary.  Indians 
must  be  riddled  with  balls  before  they  can  be 
killed.  I know  of  a deer  that  ran  half  a mile 
without  his  liver  and  lights.  As  for  quail  they 
require  about  four  ounces  of  duck -shot,  and 
then  they  won’t  die  easy.  Several  that  I killed 
myself  afterward  made  their  escape  into  the 
bushes — a fact  that  I boldly  assert  on  the  ve- 
racity of  a hunter. 

There  was  a Californian  volunteer  in  our 
party,  holding  the  position  of  high-private,  who 
declared  on  his  word  and  honor  as  a gentleman 
that  he  shot  a large  hare  four  times  and  carried 
away  a leg  every  time,  so  that  the  body  of  the 
poor  animal  had  nothing  left  on  it  but  the  ears 
and  tail ; yet  with  even  such  limited  means  of 
locomotion  it  actually  escaped  by  whirling  over 
on  its  ears  and  tail,  though  he  ran  after  it  as 
fast  as  he  could.  Another  even  more  remark- 
able— But  I decline  further  revelations  on  the 
subject;  and  for  additional  information  con- 
cerning the  natural  wonders  of  Arizona  respect- 
fully refer  the  reader  to  Buckskin  Alick,  a resi- 
dent of  San  Xavier  del  Bac. 

Leaving  our  camp  at  the  Poso-Verde,  we  en- 
tered upon  the  extensive  region  of  country  lying 
to  the  west  of  the  Baboquivori,  and  stretching, 
with  occasional  interruptions  of  detached  sier- 
ras, as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  California.  This  vast 
tract  of  territoiy  is  for  the  most  part  a gravelly 
desert,  intersected  at  remote  intervals  with  ar- 
royas  and  patches  of  palo-verde,  mesqnit,  suar- 
ro,  petaya,  oquitoia,  and  choya — the  shrubs  and 
cacti  usually  found  in  the  desert  regions  of  Ari- 
zona. Water  exists  only  in  the  “ tenagas,”  or 
natural  tanks,  formed  at  remote  intervals  in  hol- 
low basins  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and.  rain ; 
yet  so  scanty  is  the  supply  that  men  and  ani- 
mals have  often  been  known  to  perish  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  this  inhospitable  region  dur- 
ing the  dry  season. 

A day’s  journey  through  the  portion  of  the 
Papagoria  lying  along  the  foot-hills  of  the  Ba- 
boquivori brought  us  to  the  first  of  the  inhabit- 
ed rancherias,  near  which  is  the  small  Mexican 
town  of  Fresnal,  a collection  of  adobe  hovels 
built  at  this  point  within  the  past  two  years,  on 
account  of  the  convenience  afforded  by  the  In- 
dian wells  for  the  reduction  of  ores  stolen  from 
the  Cahnabia  mines.  There  are  also  some  rich 
silver-bearing  veins  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
they  have  not  been  developed  to  any  consider- 
able extent. 

A curious  feature  in  Arizona  mining  opera- 
tions that  frequently  attracted  my  attention  was 
here  exemplified.  The  Cahuahia  district  is  situ- 
ated in  a detached  range  of  mountains,  distant 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  Fresnal,  and  al- 
though a limited  quantity  of  water  exits  there, 
which  could  be  increased  by  a small  amount  of 
labor,  the  Mexicans  steal  the  ore  from  aban- 
doned or  neglected  mines,  and  pack  it  across 


the  intervening  desert  sooner  than  go  to  the 
trouble  of  digging  wells  for  themselves  and  re- 
ducing the  silver  on  the  spot.  There  is  no  ad- 
vantage in  the  way  of  wood  or  other  supplies  at 
Fresnal  which  could  not  be  had  by  a little  trou- 
ble at  the  Cahuabia. 

I asked  the  Padrone,  whom  we  found  at  work 
driving  a blind  horse  around  one  of  his  arastras, 
why  he  went  to  the  trouble  of  making  trips  to 
the  Cahuabia  mines  and  packing  the  ore  twenty- 
five  miles  to  reduce  it  when  he  could  do  it  as 
well  on  the  spot.  His  reply  was,  “ Quien  sabet ” 
I suggested  to  him  that,  from  all  I heard,  water 
was  as  plenty  in  the  ground  there  as  it  was  here, 
and  wood  still  more  so.  To  this  he  answered  : 
“ Si  Sefior — quien  sabe— quisas  si — quisas  no — 
yo  no  sai,”  I ventured  to  hint  that  if  the  own- 
ers of  the  ore  chose  to  prevent  him  from  steal- 
ing it  they  could  do  so  as  well  at  Fresnal  as  they 
could  at  Cahuabia.  “Si  Sefior,”  said  the  Pa- 
drone, “yo pienso  co  si — yo  no  sai — quisas  si,  qui- 
sas no — quien  sabe.  Yo  son  muy  pauvera .”  This 
was  all  I could  get  out  of  him,  and  was  as  satis- 
factory as  any  thing  I had  ever  derived  from  a 
Mexican  thief.  I think  he  was  slightly  rattled  by 
the  formidable  appearance  of  our  escort.  Doubt- 
less he  thought  we  had  come  to  raze  the  town, 
or  seize  the  old  blind  horse  that  was  at  work  in 
the  arastra. 

Fresnal  contains  some  ten  or  a dozen  rude 
adobe  hovels,  roofed  and  partially  walled  with 
the  favorite  building  material  of  the  country, 
oquitoia — a kind  of  hard,  thorny  cactus  which 
grows  on  the  deserts.  We  found  here  about 
twenty  vagabond  Sonoranians,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  grinding  and  smelting  the  ores  which 
they  had  stolen  from  the  Cahuabia  mines.  The 
yield,  according  to  their  own  account,  was  about 
$300  to  the  ton.  I made  a sketch  of  the  grand 
old  peak  of  the  Baboquivori  from  this  point. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  landmarks 
in  Arizona,  and  is  seen  at  the  distance  of  sixty 
or  eighty  miles  from  the  surrounding  deserts. 

We  crossed  the  desert  of  the  Papagoria  the 
next  day,  and  made  an  exploration  of  the  Ca- 
huabia district.  The  principal  mines  in  this  dis- 
trict are  owned  by  the  Cahuabia  Mining  Com- 
pany. From  the  report  of  Mr.  Mainzer,  a very 
able  practical  engineer,  it  would  appear  that  the 
silver  lodes  are  among  the  richest  in  Arizona; 
and  I can  readily  believe  this  to  be  the  case 
from  my  own  observation.  I have  seen  nothing 
in  Washoe  or  elsewhere  that  presents  more  fa- 
vorable indications.  Mr.  Jaeger,  our  Fort  Yuma 
friend  “Don  Diego,”  of  whose  history  I gave  a 
brief  sketch  in  my  first  paper,  owns  the  “Pe- 
cacho,”  a very  rich  lead,  upon  which  consider- 
able work  has  been  done.  A few  Mexicans  were 
engaged  in  getting  out  the  ores  at  the  time  of 
our  arrival.  This  mine  was  leased  to  a Mexi- 
can during  the  past  two  years,  who,  by  the  rud- 
est system  of  working,  managed  to  get  about 
forty  thousand  dollars  out  of  it,  over  and  above 
expenses.  I apprehend  Don  Diego  is  furnish- 
ing more  silver  to  his  Mexican  friends  out  of  the 
Pecacho  than  he  is  to  himself.  In  the  hands 
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of  ft  company  of  capitalists  who  would  properly 
work  the  mine,  X believe  it  would  be  a very  prof- 
itable investment  ,*  but  Don  Diego  is  one  of 
those  eccentric  men  who  considers  hiruself  rich 
as  long  as  ho  has  a large  amount  oF  property, 
"Whether  it  pays  himself  or  others  ia  nothing  to 
the  point.  He  reminds  me  of  a celebrated  gen- 
tleman who  is  ambitious  to  own  fifty  millions 
of  acres  on  the  Colorado  Desert — it  would  be 
soch  a magnificent  piece  of  property  ! 

Wood  and  water  are  scarce  in  the  Cabnabia 
district,  hut  grazing  for  animals  b good  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  There  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  procuring  abundance  of  water  by 
means  of  artesian  wells  ; which,  after  all.  must 
eventually  be  the  salvation  of  Arizona. 

We  visited  the  Bahia*  a silver  lode  of  extraor- 
dinary richness,  belonging  to  the  Calnmbm  Min- 
ing Company.  From  some  Mexicans  who  Were 
helping  themselves  to  the  ore  we  learned  that  ii 
yielded  an  average  of  $800  to  #850  to  the  ton, 
and  occasionally  they  struck  it  in  nearly  a pure 
state.  There  are  also  very  fine  copper  mines  in 
the  vicinity.  Mr.  Bill  d’Arait,  who  was  a mem- 
ber of  our  party  on  the  trip  to  Sonora,  is  large- 
ly interested  in  one  of  these;  and  considers  it 
one  of  the  best  copper  leads  in  the  country — 
quite  equal  to  the  celebrated  Maricopa  lead  on 
the  Gita.  Difficulty  of  transportation  is  the  great 
drawback  to  copper-mining  in  this  part  of  Ari- 
zona. I am  satisfied,  from  my  own  observation 
and  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  others, 
that  the  Cabuabia  is  a mineral  region  of  more 
than  ordinary  richness.  It  abounds  in  almost 


all  the  precious  metals ; but  is  as  yet  scarcely 
known  beyond  Tucson.  No  finer  field  for  ex- 
ploration and  enterprise  exists  sooth  of  the  Gila. 

Our  sojourn  was  necessarily  limited.  Water 
was  scarce,  the  grass  nearly  used  up,  and  our 
forage  entirely  out.  Provisions,  too,  were  be- 
coming scanty ; and  we  had  a long  journey  yet 
to  make  across  the  barren  wastes  of  the  Pa  pa- 
goda. 

Leaving  onr  camping-place  at  the  old  hacienda 
of  the  Cahuabia  Mining  Company,  we  struck 
across  for  the  next  watering-place  on  the  route 
to  San  Xavier,  called  Coyote,  where  we  over- 
took the  escort  and  baggage- wagons,  having  sent 
them  on  to  that  point  from  Fresnal.  This  is  a 
desolate  little  spot,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
mountains,  with  a pool  of  dirty  water,  the  only 
attraction  of  the  place.  We  distributed  some 
few  trinkets  among  the  poor  Indians  living  in 
the  v sanity , and  were  kindly  furnished  in  return 
with  three  eggs — all  their  village  afforded. 

From  the  Coyote  to  San  Xavier  del  Bac  is  a 
stretch  of  forty-five  miles  without  water.  By 
starting  late  in  the  afternoon,  after  our  animals 
had  fed  and  quenched  their  thirst,  we  were  ena- 
bled to  make  a dry  camp  on  the  desert,  some 
thirty  miles  distant,  hv  twelve  o’clock  at  night. 
Before  reaching  camp  we  met  a party  of  three 
horsemen,  one  of  whom  proved  to  hr?  our  friend 
Hill  dlAimt  on  the  way  from  Tucson  to  the  Ca- 
Uuabia.  They  brought  fetters  from  home— the 
first  1 hud  received.  Too  impatient  to  wait  for 
a fire  I lingered  behind  the  train  and  read  my 
letters  by  moonlight*  the  only  light  then  avail- 
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able.  A ccirmbf  ftfitce  ro  receive  abd  Vend  iot- 
tti#  f&m  Rofjrter-,t&' {hhc'frdC 

On  <mr  arrival  at  Snu  Xavier  we  culled  a 
gathering  of  the  F«  pagans  from  nil  the  yiTtage? 
af -the.  Papagoiia,  and  had  a grand  time  for  tin1, 
uov.t  tn-o  weeks,  delivering  to  them  the gooiL  trad 
agncnltaral  jinjdemCitlS  pur*  based  by  the  Gf>v- 
$m ifigrtt  for  their  use.  There  wj^  great  rejoic- 

ing among  the  women,  over  their  fine  ealhxv 
druses  »»rvi  fam'Y^C'dorcd  beads,  and  the  men 
soejropd  much  phased  to  receive  their  lioes^  picks, 
and  HhnveJa,-  I f ih  13  i>y m n so  f praise  s u ng  by 
• irujd:'  ;UM,|d,'  fm*  the  henlrh  had  h:u 

not  favorably 

affect  his  >‘tauddm  jo  UK*  next  world,  it  will  not 
tie  owing  to  the  iugrtiuUide  of  life  red  children, 
or  to  the  bde  of  eloquent  speeches,  made  in  to.* 
behalf  1^.  Poston  and  myself. 

We  lodged  t tJ  the  grand  old  Minion  Charfch. 
Tii e good  Pu d re  M o *w*  greatly  ‘ con t.ri  b n \ od  i o 
our  com  fort  apd  fetpfunb^  1>v  hm  u nceariirg  kind.  : 
ness ; aud  >ve  tjfdl  no  mi  ami  to  lvgrot-tha  time 
we  wore  obliged  to  spend  at  this  interns  ting 
jduce. 

Sniniry  com  pi  hue  n tar v visit*  from  our  mih- 
wy  breads  'stationed  at  Tuhao  resulted  in  the 
withdrawal  of  our  escort  and  urn  acUufe  «.f  our 
wal«:*n  Left  on  foot,  with  hut  seiirdy means  of 
stdidtf-ou  c6,  wo  ware  com  polled  To  «mt  mim*!  vna 
upon  (lie  gen  entity  of  pajimin  Jose.  who  got  ns 
souk*  provisions,  and  agreed  to  escort  m down 
to  th»V  fehro  .?rllH$as.  By  various  adroit  negd-. 
$>dh>n*i  Poston  shewed'- flRiotfph?* of  private  route* 
fii&u  a ..  bdrtr#.  --v- 


most  estimlvhi^  gdftttema nT  jtti  whom  we  were- 
indghtpd  for  thy  mo&  gaDeroiiY 
«ral  occ^JotiSj furnished  na  with  a team  for  wur 
Tft us  provided  with  all  hecesu 


nmbtilar^e.  Thus  provided  with  all  the  ncces- 
gjiirbft  JLii  jife  with  Cafdtifti  J^/u*‘adK  Chiefii>d 
liuokiskiu  AIM;  as  our  Adjutunb^ 


hap*  the  gnindeKt  Hnttio  out  of  Tncsen  everwjy 
nesstvl.  in  i hot  famous  city.  In  titm  time  %e 
rcayMd  thfr  Pimo  villages; 

jflere  I was  yooriteUed  Vyiiuftantly  to  part  from 
rny  good  friend  I'nsiom  whr.se  intelligent  eon- 
vernation  sad  mnenditing  Kindness  bad  elp.-emi 
and  encourafgud  tu»  VlirfaigU  the  en  j i re  tun r » Me 
wiitf  bound-  lor  the  Konh  on  j»  pokpcul  <'»rn~ 
palgn/nmi  l fo-  my  a.'Oa-e  homeW  0*d:l»iU»J, 
where  my  pr/i^nee  wfx^  renden'd  ripeessary  l>y 
illness  ip  tttr  famityv^ ' '.iJA  Alien  kimltv  gave 
mo  a >e;u  in  Ub  faiggy  as  far  as.  T6rr  Y urn  a. 
There  f uxirt  an  idd  trfendi  Mr.  Ames.  So  peril  v 
ten  tie  ut  of  the  MIPmr/  Jr^tue^  who ^ hud  jtPsr 
arrived  fWuu  Camp  1 »nmi.  In  I be  most  gerier- 
nu^f  manner  ho  stunvd  on  th o )\itunt  trip  several 
day 5 before  hiv.  cusiomary  time,  in  order  i o fur- 
niih  me  with  the  monos  of  conveyance  home. 
W;,*.  enr^od  the  ColoViuifi  Ucsevf.  and  n.-ficbcd 
Lns  Artgek*:4  without  sc?rk.as  oeeident,  ond  in  a 
few  days  more  I vs^:  .saleh  landed  in  Sen  Fran* 
cisco.  J.  '; . .. ' - . ; 

My  impvcifislons  .Arrzorui  may  be  summed 
up  in  u few  w.ord;v.  I belierc-  it  to  be  a T 
tory  wood  erf ui.lv  rich  in  niiuwah,  hut  subject 
to  grbakT  «Lra vv backs  than  any  of  our  tcrrijorml 
possei??itms.  It  will  be  mauy  venrs;  before  its 
regonvecs  can  bo  fully  ead  fairly  <kvd- 


MC  J.  B.  Allen,  of  Tclc^oCw 


xav  im  motto  mysz  .mine. 
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where.  ft  'h  itrvuf  to 

lali,  iij r<VV  ice  loriiisi  [xifytitXi 
ir  nuvor  :nirtw  s.  There  are 
Ifttiiuoa  ihie  tuom.  -docile  in 
■North  America,  yei;  trav- 
elers are  murdered  iWilj 
$yr  Irniiitus  the  most  bar- 
W^mon  earth.  Tlu':  Afr-x- 
ientrs  Im vc*  driven  the,  Th- 
po^»cs  from  iltetr&nfMt'ern 
homes*  and  if^r 
tection  jfrimt  the  Ajfmfches  in 
the  pn  pago  villages.  F\(- 

reeo  hHiujrod  Apache  war* 
j'ma*  the  iivra<t  t^eardijjr 
of  the  Indiap  friU^  in  Ar- 
izona, beaten  in  ■'»•*<.  r\  %ht 
by  the 

and  beep  tfeb 


, *■  ’ >.; • i;  v*^.  .'  • 'V/ 1 own  wwaw.  A V/*;  A • 

oped.  Kuiierjir-inu  raust  he  ennopru^ed  by  l;:-  >;<  me  A)»iefc<$  have  desolated  4 eotf  6f 
C'X^r/A  niHdnrr  prater*  hm ; capital  must  be  e^-  ' io  IMOJO  McxhiftfiA.  Mines  4m(Iku 
funded  without  itu*  litfjwr  vf  immediate  and  ex-  \ and  Tort#,  without  s^ifurs 
ttin>n;iinAtv';r6t-iuw(,  tiyil  Jaw  must  be  establish-  < timm  without  jxdicy,  traders  >vhlK 
ed  on  a hrm  basis,  and  facilities  of  eoinmunica-  j ston‘-UH*p'’r>.  without  stores,  teamster 
uo'v  fostered  hy  IctfMflthii)  of  Conp'o:^  j teams,  and  all  without  moans,  Form 

K«  country  that  I have,  yet  voiced  presents  of  the  white  population.  But  here  let 
m many; strfjd n e juvoftidl i ^ Aruoijitv  With  fur  I ftid  mvsclf  vergtugron  the;pV^ct 
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DRIVING  HOME  THE  COWS, 


OUT  of  the  clover  and  blue-eyed  grass 
He  turned  them  into  the  river-lane; 

One  after  another  he  let  them  pass, 

Then  fastened  Che  meadow  bars  again* 

Under  the  willows,  and  over  the  hill, 
lie  patiently  followed  their  sober  pace; 

The  merry  whistle  for  once  was  still. 

And,  something  shallowed  the  sunny  face. 

Only  a boy  ! and  his  father  had  said 
He  neter  could  let  his  youugest  go: 

Two  already  were  lying  dead 

Under  the  feet  of  the  trampling  foe. 

But  after  the  evening  work  was  done, 

And  the  frogs  were  loud  in  the  meadow-swamp, 
Over  his  shoulder  he  slung  his  gun 

And  stealthily  followed  the  foot-path  darn]). 

Across  the  clover,  and  through  the  wheat, 

With  resolute  heart  and  purpose  grim, 

Though  cold  was  the  dew  on  his  hurrying  feet, 
And  the  blind  bat’s  flitting  startled  him. 

Tbriee  since  then  had  the  lanes  been  white, 

And  the  orchards  sweet  with  apple-bloom; 

And  now,  when  the  edwa  came  back  at  night, 
The  feeble  lather  drove  them  homo. 


Bor  new*  had  come  to  the  lonely  farm 

That  three  wore  lying  where  two  had  lain ; 

And  the  old  man’s  tremulous,  palsied  arm 
Could  never  lean  on  a son’s  again. 

The  summer  day  grew  cool  and  late. 

He  went  for  the  cows  when  the  work  was  done 

But  down  the  ktne,  us  be  opened  the  gate, 

He  saw  them  coming  one  by  one ; 

llrin die,  Ebony,  Speckle,  and  Bess, 

Shaking  their  horns  in  the  evening  wind; 

Cropping  the  butter-cups  out  of  the  grass— 

But  who  was  it  following  close  behind  ? 

Loosely  swung  in  tbe  idle  air 
The  empty  sleeve  of  army  blue; 

And  worn  and.  pule,  from  the  crisping  hair, 
Looked  out  a lace  that  the  father  knew. 

B'or  Sou  thorn  prisons  will  sometimes  yawn, 

And  yield  their  dead  unto  life  again  ; 

And  the  day  that  comes  with  a cloudy  dawn 
In  golden  glory  at  last  may  wane. 

Tin*,  great  tears  sprang  to  their  meeting  eyes; 
For  the  heart  must  speak  when  the  lips  are  dumb 

And  under  the  silent  evening  skies 

Together  they  followed  the  cattle  home. 
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E6^Ti\f^,  seeking  ifi«  ruin  .of  oar  republic, 
.eoplil  furnish  the  rebel*/  ' The  river,  -just  at 
sfiddanly  narrows*  and  the  current, 
ufrikjiig  upon  tk  wejft  h fitrov  u serosa, 

. mining  vvuh  grc«t  velocity,  it tuj.  can-ring  rit-r 
idouun-j  I'Auwxt  directly  V4eiil*-*r  ?fc<;  of  the 
preiti'piio*u-  ,\oy  w,wi  attempting  the 

jwfcit#*  would  lie  compelled  ,to  nui  the  ga  ant- 
fe-t  <d  a jilv-nglng  iini  from  tmrtei&gi  which  mom- 


[\>rt  llivlM- \t»  8»tm<Ut}t>.*-r A4«nfHt 
paring  %\ui  Kte»W~-Jbm|iinK  Oto  maOrifcH.-^’fhH  MjUP 
night  a»<t & olUtmWfo 

~v*?fau>i  lit- 

— tvoohi^  fit  Oftf*«to  8a0i^k  ^inv*«»txo»jat;  yf: 
prrt  Liuii^ni.—HueilRy  A^HU»*.  --IAftr‘>i»o/or  ik&  fyA* 

ili'n  * . -r-IFftH  u*k*  ~IrtdJ  o£  ViiJuiMint  — .s>iUT*iiuW  of  Vori 
FTiilE  by  the  Vniah  gatebe^ta  of  tfu* 

JL  batiariea  wbkjt  tHe^sib  Had 

erected  w*  '.Y&f  Rad&tftf*  w»*  daqbf  ttw* 

h*rofe  Used*  at  the  $££,-.' I ;&£: 

IDefcoys  taiV ^ • it  used  to  : 
situated  on  a band,  m jh? ifwmn  Anife  of  tW 
Mia$*rijpfd about  8^ 

Ifcuoi*  Rpqgh,  and  end  fto^««ve<kj 

ahoYo  NeW  Orleans.  It  was  three*  li.undrtu}  ; 
pules*  below  Vi ckabuTg.  The  Hltiff,  rising  forty  | 
feet  abora  the  level  of  the  river.  Was  eo^cred 
with  forite  for  a of  tmayiy  feur  ! 

euKwtnKted  upon  the  most  Bciepitfic  prineiiple^  , 
->f  rnuderu  military  art,  and  armed  with  the 
motit  djiprovOd  and  Jimtviest  ordnance,  which 
Von.  XXX. — Ife.  I 7*>. — i1  i 


Udow> 

It  vr*s  jp| upes^  ftt  oHfer  that  onr  fleet  might 
be  ^i»te  to  iViiUc  General  Grant  in  tho 

%fe^G  of  Vick«»bkrg;  u>  attack  Port  Hudson,  and, 
updef  ijuvfir&4?f  the  k?mWrdtuent,  to  attempt 
to  ferce  si  patigu^eY  by  serial  of  our  gun-boats, 
fife  ilv6  m«f>  Admiral  Farragut,  whu 

wad  tjUmstcd  witil.Uiia  perilous  adventure,  was 
the  wmu  fox  the  hour,  flu  had  already  ac- 
quired trcrrlil-wiile  renown  m thn  capture  of 
New  Or  lean#*  ft  feat  for  which  no  paridid  can 
bo  found  in  the  annuls  of  naral  warfare. 

This  distinguished  officer  wfca  bom  in  Ten- 
nessee in  I $03/ ■ .::.li|jjt-vfether  wns  an  mux?  od^- 


rigir&l  frem 
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pressed,  with  a sailor’s 
frankness,  his  decided  op- 
position to-  the  disloyal 
proceedings, 

“ You  can  not  be  per- 
mitted io  remain  here," 
said  the  traitors,  “while 
you  hold  such  sentiments.” 

“ Very  well,*  replied 
the  Adnund.  “I  will  then 
go  where  I can  lire  with 
such  sentiment s.n 

} fc  ki  rrw  the  temper  of 
the  rebels,  and  went  home 
and  informed  his  family 
that  they  mmt  take  their 
departure  from  Norfolk  for 
New  York  in  a few  hours. 
He  left  the  next  morning, 
April  18.  IMi.  Thenext 
night  tie  navy-yard  was 
pjtttttod.  When  he  arrived 
in  Baltimore  he  found  that 
•the  rebel  mob  had  posses- 
sion of  tho  streets,  having 
tom  up  the  railroad  track. 
With  didiouhy  he  secured 
a passage  to  the  North  in 
a canal -boat.  Reaching 
’New  York  he  obtained  a 
safe-  retreat  for  his  family 
at  Hustings  oft  the  II ml- 
son*  and  then  went  forth 
lo  battle  for  that  banner 
beneath  which  he  had 
proudly  sailed  for  more 
than  half  a century,  Had 
he  iv  maim'd  in  Norfolk 
one  day  longer  he  would 
have,  been  imprisoned  and 
perhaps  hung  for  his  loy- 
alty. 

Treason  in  the  Cabinet 
had  .scattered  all  our  ships, 
th&t  .there' might  be  no  na- 
val force  fit  band  to  oppose 
the  rebel*.  For  several 
months  Admiral  Farr  a gut 
had  no  command,  simply 
because  the  Government 
had  no  vessel  to  give  him. 
At  length  when  the  naval  expedition  was  fit- 
ted out  against  New  Orleans,  he  was  selected 
as  the  right  man  to  lead  it.  With  bis  entire 
fleet,  in  an  engagement  which  impartial  his- 
tory has  pronounced  almost  superhuman  in  its 
daring  and  its  accomplishment,  he  ran  the  bat- 
teries, surmounted  all  the  obstructions  in  the 
river,  and  crushed  the  gun-boats  of  the  enemy 
—aided,  heroically  aided,  by  Commodore  Por- 
ter with  his  mortar-boats.  On  the  25th  of 
April,  131*2,  he  anchored  before  the  city  which 
treason  had  seized.  Under  the  menace  of  his 
guns  he  compelled  every  rebel  flag  to  go  down 
into  the  dust.  For  this  achievement  he  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral ; and 


At&SL  Vijrtnm 


cer,  much  esteemed  by  General  Jackson  When 
but  nine  years  of  age  the  boy,  David  Glasgow 
Farragut,  entered  the  navy  as  a midshipman  un- 
der Commodore  Porter.  From  earliest  child- 
hood he  has  developed  alike  grandeur  and  mag- 
nanimity of  character.  Nursed  in  the  midst  of 
hardships  and  perils,  he  has  ever  proved  himself 
adequate  to  any  emergence.  A Southerner  by 
birth  he  married  a Southern  lady,  established 
his  home  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  was  mainly 
surrounded  by  those  whose  sympathies  were  with 
the  rebellion.  But  nobly  he  proved  true  to  his 
country  and  his  flag.  As  the  madness  of  se- 
cession seized  upon  the  community,  Admiral 
Farragut,  in  his  own  home  at  Norfolk,  ex- 
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Such  was  the  man  who  was  intrusted  with  the  no  interpreter.  Just  then  a boat  came  along- 
command  of  the  fleet  which  was  destined  to  ran  \ side  filled  with  natives. 

the  batteries  of  Port  Hudson.  j u Captain, M said  one  of  the  officers,  11  we  have 

The  following  anecdote  illustrative  of  his  an  officer  on  board  who  seems  to  speak  all  Ian-* 
character  is  worthy  of  record.  The  Admiral  j gunge*.  He  is  doubtless  in  league  with  the 
has  always  been,  from  boyhood,  thoughtful,  ; 4 Old  Boy*.’  Suppose  you  send  for  him.” 
earnest,  studioo*.  While  in  foreign  ports  he  was  j Lieutenant  Farragut  was  called  for.  lie 
ever  busy  in  acquiring  the  language  of  the  peo-  looked  into  the  boat  and  saw  an  old  Arab  wo- 
plc.  He  spoke  Italian*  Spanish,  French,  and  ; man  there,  with  whom  he  immediately  entered 
Arabic  with  almost  as  much  fluency  as  hta  own  into  conversation,  alike  to  the  surprise  and 
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Eight  war  vessels  comprised  the  expedition  to 
ascend  the  Mississippi  from  New  Orleans.  The 
splendid  flag- ship  Hartford  led,  a first-class 
steam  sloop  of  war.  Her  armament  consisted 
of  twenty-six  8 and  9 inch  Paixhan  guns.  Then 
came  the  Richmond , a ship  of  the  same  class, 
armed  with  twenty-six  8 and  9 inch  Columbi- 
ads.  The  first-class  steam  sloop  of  war  Mis- 
sissippi followed  with  twenty-two  guns  of  the 
same  calibre.  The  Monongahela , a second-class 
steam  sloop,  carried  sixteen  heavy  guns.  The 
gun -boats  Kineo,  Albatross , Sachem , and  Gen- 
esee followed,  each  carrying  three  Columbiads 
and  two  rifled  32-pounders.  All  these  vessels 
were  screw-propellers  except  the  Mississippi, 
which  was  a side- wheel  steamer. 

This  little  fleet  ascended  the  river  from  New 
Orleans,  and  passing  the  smouldering  ruins  of 
Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  anchor- 
ed, on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  April,  1863, 
a few  miles  below  the  long  series  of  rebel  bat- 
teries at  Port  Hudson.  In  ascending  the  river 
the  starboard  sides  alone  of  the  ships  would  be 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  rebels,  and  the  star- 
board guns  alone  could  be  called  into  action. 
Every  precaution  was  adopted  in  preparation 
for  the  terrible  ordeal.  The  bulwarks  consisted 
of  solid  timber,  fifteen  inches  in  thickness,  im- 
pervious to  bullets,  but  offering  but  little  resist- 
ance to  solid  shot  or  shells.  One  remarkable 
feature  of  the  preparation  is  worthy  of  especial 
notice.  The  passage  was  to  be  attempted  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  It  would  not  be 
safe  to  have  any  light  upon  the  deck,  as  that 
would  guide  the  fire  of  the  foe.  The  simple 
yet  ingenious  measure  was  adopted  of  white- 
washing the  deck,  the  gun-carriages,  and  net- 
tings, so  that  the  stands  of  grape  and  canister 
were  as  visible  as  a black  hat  would  be  upon 
drifted  snow.  The  effect  of  this  contrivance 
struck  al^with  surprise. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  squadron  reached 
Prophet’s  Island,  from  which  place  the  frown- 
ing batteries  of  the  rebels  could  be  plainly  seen. 
Six  mortar-boats,  prepared  to  take  part  in  the 
bombardment,  bat  not  designed  to  run  the  bat- 
teries, were  here  moored  along  the  shore.  They 
threw  ponderous  missiles,  more  destructive  than 
the  mythological  bolts  of  Jove.  At  half  past 
one  o'clock  these  mortars  opened  fire,  at  a sig- 
nal-gun from  the  Hartford , to  try  their  range. 
The  shells  rose  majestically  into  the  air,  through 
a curve  of  between  three  and  four  miles,  and 
exploded  over  the  rebel  guns,  without  apparent- 
ly doing  much  harm.  In  the  mean  time  a small 
land-force,  which  had  been  sent  by  back-coun- 
try roads  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  garri- 
son at  Port  Hudson  by  an  attack  in  the  rear, 
signified  their  arrival  at  their  designated  posi- 
tion by  opening  fire. 

At  half  past  nine  o’clock  at  night  a red  light 
from  the  flag-ship  signaled  the  ships  and  gun- 
boats to  weigh  anchor.  The  Hartford  led,  tow- 
ing the  Albatross  lashed  on  her  starboard  side. 
The  Richmond,  following,  towed  the  Genesee . 
The  Monongahela  towed  the  Ktneo.  The  Mis- 


sissippi and  the  Sachem  followed.  The  mortar- 
boats  were  anchored  just  above  Prophet’s  Island, 
under  shelter  of  the  eastern  banks,  but  from 
which  point  they  could  easily  pitch  their  shells 
into  the  works  of  the  foe. 

Signal-lights  were  flashing  along  the  rebel 
batteries,  showing  that  they  were  awake  to  the 
movements  of  the  Union  squadron.  Soon  the 
gleam  of  a fire  kindled  by  the  rebels  was  seen, 
which  blazed  higher  and  more  brilliant  till  its 
flashes  illumined  the  whole  river  opposite  the 
batteries  with  the  light  of  day.  This  immense 
bonfire  was  directly  in  front  of  the  most  for- 
midable of  the  fortifications,  and  every  vessel 
ascending  the  stream  would  be  compelled  to 
pass  in  the  full  blaze  of  its  light,  exposed  to 
the  concentrated  fire  of  the  heaviest  ordnance.. 
Still  it  was  hoped,  notwithstanding  the  despe- 
rate nature  of  the  enterprise,  that  a few  at  least 
of  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  would  be  able  to 
effect  a passage. 

Silently  in  the  darkness  the  boats  steamed 
along,  until  a rebel  field-piece,  buried  in  the 
foliage  of  the  shore,  opened  fire  upon  the  Hart- 
ford, The  challenge  thus  given  was  promptly 
accepted,  and  a broadside  volley  was  returned 
upon  the  unseen  foe.  The  rebel  batteries,  pro- 
tected by  strong  redoubts,  extended,  as  w'e  have 
mentioned,  with  small  intervening  spaces,  a dis- 
tance of  nearly  four  miles,  often  rising  in  tier 
above  tier  on  the  ascending  bluff.  Battery  aft- 
er battery  immediately  opened  its  fire ; the  hill- 
sides seemed  peopled  with  demons  hurling  their 
thunder-bolts,  while  the  earth  trembled  beneath 
the  incessant  and  terrific  explosions.  And  now 
the  mortar-boats  uttered  their  awful  roar,  add- 
ing to  the  inconceivable  sublimity  of  the  scene. 
An  eye-witness  thus  describes  the  appearance 
of  the  mammoth  shells  rising  and  descending 
in  their  majestic  curve : 

“ Never  shall  I forget  the  sight  that  then  met 
my  astonished  vision.  Shooting  upward,  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  small  globes  of  golden  flame  were 
seen  sailing  through  the  pure  ether — not  a 
steady,  unfading  flame,  but  coruscating  like 
the  fitful  gleam  of  a fire-fly,  now  visible  and 
anon  invisible.  Like  a flying  star  of  the  sixth 
magnitude  the  terrible  missile — a 13-inch  shell 
— nears  its  zenith,  up  and  still  up,  higher  and 
higher.  Its  flight  now  becomes  much  slower, 
till,  on  reaching  its  utmost  altitude,  its  centrifu- 
gal force  becoming  counteracted  by  the  earth’s 
attraction,  it  describes  a parabolic  curve,  and 
down,  down  it  comes,  bursting,  it  may  be,  ere  it 
reaches  terra  Jirma , but  probably  alighting  in 
the  rebel  works  ere  it  explodes,  where  it  scatters 
death  and  destruction  around.” 

The  air  was  breathing  gently  from  the  east, 
and  dense  volumes  of  billowy  smoke  hung  over 
the  river,  drifting  slowly  across  in  clouds  which 
the  eye  could  not  penetrate,  and  adding  greatly 
to  the  gloom  and  sublimity  of  the  scene.  It 
strains  a ship  too  much  to  fire  all  the  guns  sim- 
ultaneously. The  broadsides  were  consequent- 
ly generally  discharged  by  commencing  with  the 
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through  the  fire 
against  the  swift 
current  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, there  wa- 
heard  from  the  deck 
of*  the  HUhihandy 
coming  up  from 
the  dark  rushing 
stream,  the  cry  of 
a drowning  rnan. 
“Help!  oh, help r 
The  unhappy  suf- 
ferer had  evident- 
ly fallen  from  the 
Hartford^  which 
was  in  advance. 
In  hi  till  an  hour 
there  could  not  be* 
even  an  attempt 
made  to  rescue 
him.  Again  and 
again  t lie  agoniz- 
ing cry  pierced  the 
air,  the  voice  grow- 
ing fainter  and 
fainter  as  the  vic- 
tim floated  away  in 
the  distance,  until 
he  sank  beneath 
the  turbid  waves. 

The  whole  arena 
of  action,  on  the 
land  and  on  the 
water,  was  soon  en- 
veloped in  n sul- 
phurous canopy  of 
smoke,  pierced  in- 
cessantly by  tlu* 
vivid  flashes  of  the 
guns.  The  fesseL 
could  no  longer  dis- 
cern each  other  or 
the  hostile  batter- 
ies on  the  shore. 
It  became  very  dif- 
ficult to  know  how 
to  steer;  and  as  in 
the  impenetrable 
gloom  the  only  ob- 
ject at  which  they 
could  aim  was  the 
flash  of  the  guns,  the  danger  became  imminent 
that  they  might  fire  into  each  other.  This  gave 
the  rebels  great  advantage;  for  with  their  sta- 
tionary guns  trained  upon  tha  river,  though  they 
fired  into  dense  darkness,  they  could  hardly  fire 
amiss.  Occasionally  a gust  of  wind  would  sweep 
away  ttii  Iv  revealing  the  scene  in 

rhe  light  of  the  great  bonfire  on  the  hi  tiff.  Again 
the  black*  miffing  canopy  would  settle  down,  and 
all  wag  Kgyptiafl  darkness. 

At  one  just  a*  the  Richmond  was  pre- 

pated  t • pom  a deadly  fire  into  a supposed  bat- 
tery, whose  flash  the  gunners  had  just  perceived, 
Lieutenant  Terry  shouted  out,  “ Hold  on,  you 
are  tiring  into  t \w  Hartford Another  quarter 
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forward  gun,  and  firing  each  one  in  its  turn  in 
the  mr»st  rapid  manner  possible — as  fast  as  the 
ticking  of  a clock.  The  effect  of  this  bombard- 
ment.. from  ship  and  shore,  as  described  by  all 
who  witnessed  it,  was  grand  and  terrific  in  the 
extreme.  From  the  innumerable  batteries,  very 
skillfully  manned,  shot  and  shell  fell  upon  the 
ships  like  hail.  Piercing  the  awful  roar,  which 
filled  the  air  as  with  the  voice  of  ten  thousand 
thunders,  was  heard  the  demoniac  shrieks  of 
the  shells,  as  if  all  the  demons  of  the  pit  had 
broken  loose,  and  were  reveling  in  hideous  rage 
through  the  darkness  and  the  storm. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  terror,  confla- 
gration, and  death,  ns  the  ships  were  struggling 
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of  a minute  would  have  discharged  a deadly  which  war’s  panorama  has  j>erliap3  never  before 
broadside  into  the  bosoms  of  our  friends.  Just  | unrolled. 

then  another  flash  of  the  Hartford's  guns  re-  j Still  the  ships  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  from 
vealed  the  spars  and  rigging  of  the  majestic  ship  j their  starboard  guns,  and  from  brass  howitzers 
just  along-side  of  the  fflnhntond.  The  demons  stationed  in  the  tops,  whenever  the  lifting  of  the 
of  war  were  now  flapping  their  wings  on  the  smoke  would  give  them  any  chance  to  strike  the 
blast,  and  death  and  misery  held  high  carnival.  \ foe.  The  ships  were  now  nil  engaged.  Many 
The  surgeons  >vero  busy  in  tbeir  humane  yet  [of  them  were  within  sixty  feet  of  the  batteries, 
awful  tasks.  The  decks  were  becoming  slip-  The  MonongaMa  had  two  immense  rifled  Par- 
pery  with  blood.  The  shrill  cry  of  the  wound-  rott  guns,  each  of  which  threw  shot  weighing 
ed  often  pierced  the  thunder  of  the  conflict,  two  hnndred  pounds.  The  thunder  of  these 
The  gloom,  the  smoke,  the  suffocation,  the  deaf-  guns  and  of  the  mammoth  mortars  rose  sublime- 
ening  roar,  the  bewilderment  of  the  ships  strug-  ly  above  the  general  roar  of  the  cannonade.  A 
gling  through  the  darkness,  presented  a scene  shell  from  a rebel  battery  entered  the  forward 
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starboard  port  of  the  Richmond,  and  burst  with 
a terrific  explosion  directly  under  the  gnn.  One 
fragment  splintered  the  gun-carriage.  Another 
made  a deep  indentation  in  the  gun  itself.  Two 
other  fragments  struck  the  unfortunate  boat- 
swain’s mate,  cutting  off  both  legs  at  the  knee 
and  one  arm  at  the  elbow.  He  soon  died,  with 
his  last  breath  saying,  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship, 
lads 1”  The  whole  ship  reeled  under  the  con- 
cussion as  if  tossed  by  an  earthquake. 

The  river  at  Port  Hudson,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, makes  a majestic  curve.  Rebel  cannon 
were  planted  along  the  concave  brow  of  the  cres- 
cent-shaped bluffs  of  the  eastern  shore,  while 
beneath  the  bluff,  near  the  water’s  edge,  there 
was  another  scries  of  what  were  called  water- 
batteries  lining  the  bank.  As  the  ships  entered 
this  curve,  following  the  channel  which  swept 
close  to  the  eastern  shore,  they  were,  one  after 
the  other,  exposed  to  the  most  terrible  enfilading 
fire  from  all  the  batteries  following  the  line  of 
the  curve.  This  was  the  most  desperate  point 
of  the  conflict ; for  here  it  was  almost  literal- 
ly fighting  muzzle  to  muzzle.  The  rebels  dis- 
charged an  incessant  cross-fire  of  grape  and  can- 
ister, to  which  the  heroic  squadron  replied  with 
double-shotted  guns.  Never  did  ships  pass  a 
more  fiery  ordeal. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Cummings,  the  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Richmond,  was  standing 
with  his  speaking-trumpet  in  his  hand  cheering 
the  men,  with  Captain  Alden  by  his  side,  when 
there  was  a simultaneous  flash  and  roar,  and  a 
storm  of  shot  came  crashing  through  the  bul- 
warks from  a rebel  battery,  which  they  could 
almost  touch  with  their  ramrods.  Both  of  the 
officers  fell  as  if  struck  by  lightning.  The  Cap- 
tain was  simply  knocked  down  by  the  windage, 
and  escaped  unharmed.  The  speaking-trumpet 
in  Commander  Cummings’s  band  was  battered 
flat,  and  his  left  leg  was  tom  off  just  below  the 
knee. 

As  he  fell  heavily  upon  the  deck,  in  his  gush- 
ing blood,  he  exclaimed : 

“ Put  a tourniquet  on  my  leg,  boys.  Send  my 
letters  to  my  wife.  Tell  her  that  I fell  in  do- 
ing my  duty  1” 

As  they  took  him  below,  and  into  the  sur- 
geon’s room,  already  filled  with  the  wounded, 
he  looked  around  upon  the  unfortunate  group, 
and  said, 

“ If  there  are  any  here  hurt  worse  than  I am 
let  them  be  attended  to  first.” 

His  shattered  limb  was  immediately  ampu- 
tated. Soon  after,  as  he  lay  upon  his  couch, 
exhausted  by  the  operation  and  faint  from  the 
loss  of  blood,  he  heard  the  noise  of  the  escape 
of  steam  as  a rebel  shot  penetrated  the  boiler. 
Inquiring  the  cause,  and  learning  that  the  ship 
had  become  disabled,  he  exclaimed,  with  fervor, 

“I  would  willingly  give  my  other  leg  if  we 
could  but  pass  those  batteries !” 

A few  days  after  this  Christian  hero  died  of 
his  wound.  He  adds  another  to  the  honored 
list  of  those  martyrs  who  have  laid  down  their 
lives  ^to  rescue  pur  beloved  country  from  the 
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most  wicked  rebellion  which  ever  disgraced  the 
history  of  this  world.  A reporter  of  one  of  the 
New  York  papers,  describing  the  scene  just  be- 
fore the  battle,  writes : 

“In  conversation  with  Mr.  Cummings  I asked 
him  whose  post  in  time  of  action  was  on  the 
bridge — a narrow  platform  even  with  the  tops 
of  the  rail  across  the  ship  from  side  to  side — 
where  the  best  view  can  be  had  of  the  whole 
ship  fore  and  aft.  With  a quiet  smile  he  only 
pointed  to  his  own  breast.  You  may  well  be- 
lieve that  I often  recalled  this  with  great  inter- 
est. There  never  was  a more  enthusiastic,  chiv- 
alrous, and  high-minded  corps  of  officers  than 
those  on  board  the  Richmond.  They  had  toned 
up  the  whole  ship’s  crew  to  their  own  valor.” 

The  chaplain,  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon,  of  New  Or- 
leans, was  aiding  with  the  group  around  the 
gun  when  Lieutenant  Cummings  fell;  but  he 
escaped  unharmed.  Like  most  of  our  chap- 
lains during  the  war  he  avoided  none  of  the 
peril  of  battle.  No  officer  on  board  was  more 
heroic  than  he,  in  facing  every  danger,  as  he 
animated  the  men  to  duty.  Just  above  the  bat- 
teries were  several  rebel  gun- boats.  They  did  not 
venture  into  the  melee,  but  anxiously  watched 
the  fight,  until,  apprehensive  that  some  of  our 
ships  might  pass,  they  put  on  all  steam  and  ran 
up  the  river  as  fast  as  their  web-feet  could  carry 
them.  But  now  denser  and  blacker  grew  the 
dark  billows  of  smoke.  It  seemed  impossible, 
if  the  steamers  moved,  to  avoid  running  into 
each  other  or  upon  the  shore.  An  officer  of 
each  ship  placed  himself  at  the  prow,  striving 
to  penetrate  the  gloom.  A line  of  men  passed 
from  him  to  the  stem,  along  whom,  even  through 
the  thunders  of  the  battle,  directions  could  be 
transmitted  to  the  helmsman.  Should  any  of  the 
ships  touch  the  ground  beneath  the  fire  of  such 
batteries  their  destruction  would  be  almost  sure. 

It  was  a little  after  II  o’clock  at  night  when 
the  first  shot  had  been  fired.  For  an  hour  and 
a half  the  unequal  conflict  had  raged.  The  flag, 
ship  Hartford  and  the  Albatross  succeeded  in 
forcing  their  way  above  the  batteries,  and  in 
thus  gaining  the  all-important  object  of  their 
enterprise.  The  Richmond,  following,  had  just 
passed  the  principal  batteries  when  a shot  pene- 
trated her  steam-chest,  so  effectually  disabling 
her  for  the  hour  that  she  dropped,  almost  help- 
less, down  the  stream.  The  Genesee,  which  * 
was  along-side,  unable  to  stem  the  rapid  current 
of  the  river,  with  the  massive  Richmond  in  tow, 
bore  her  back  to  Prophet’s  Island.  Just  as  the 
Richmond  turned  a torpedo  exploded  under  her 
stem,  throwing  up  the  water  mast-head  high, 
and  causing  the  gallant  ship  to  quiver  in  every 
timber. 

The  Monongahela  and  Kineo  came  next  in  line 
of  battle.  The  commander  of  the  Monongahela, 
Captain  M‘Kinstry,  was  struck  down  early  in 
the  conflict.  The  command  then  devolved  on  a 
gallant  young  officer,  Lieutenant  Thomas.  He 
manfully  endeavored  through  all  the  storm  of 
battle  to  follow  the  flag-ship.  But  in  the  dense 
smoke  the  pilot  lost  the  channel.  The  ship 
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grounded  directly  under  the  fire  of  one  of  the 
principal  rebel  batteries.  For  twenty-five  min- 
utes she  remained  in  this  perilous  position,  swept 
by  shot  and  shell.  Finally,  through  the  efforts 
of  her  consort,  the  Kineo,  she  wa3  floated,  and 
again  heroically  commenced  steoniing  up  the 
river.  But  her  enginery  soon  became  so  dis- 
abled under  the  relentless  fire,  that  the  dfonoa- 
gahela  was  also  compelled  to  drop  down  Willi  the 
Kin&i  to  the  position  of  the  mortar  fleet.  Her 
Ins*  was  six  killed  and  twenty  wounded. 

In  obedience  to  the  order  of  Admiral  Farra- 
gtitf  the  magnificent  ship  Sfhvssippl brought  up 
the  rear,  wuji  the  gun-boat  Sachem  as  her  ally. 


hound  to  her  larboard  side.  She  had  reached 
the  point  directly  opposite  the  town,  nnd  her 
officers  were  congratulating  themselves  that  they 
had  surmounted  the  greatest  dangers,  and  that 
they  would  soon  Ik?  above  the  batteries,  when 
the  ship,  which  had  just  then  been  pnt  under 
rapid  headway,  grounded  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  river.  It  was  an  awful  moment;  for  the 
guns  of  countless  batteries  were  immediately 
concentrated  upon  her.  Captain  Smith,  while? 
with  his  efficient  engineer  Rutherford  he  made 
the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  get  the  ship 
afloat,  ordered  his  gunners  to  keep  up  their  fife 
with  the  utmost  possible  rapidity.  In  the  short 
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space  of  thirty-five  minutes  they  fired  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  shots.  The  principal  battery  of 
the  foe  was  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the 
crippled  ship,  and  the  majestic  fabric  was  soon 
riddled  through  and  through  by  the  storm  with 
which  she  was  so  pitilessly  pelted.  The  dead 
and  the  wounded  strewed  the  decks,  and  it  was 
soon  evident  that  the  ship  could  not  be  saved. 

Captain  Smith  prepared  to  destroy  the  ship, 
that  it  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
and  to  save  the  crew.  Captain  Caldwell,  of  the 
iron-clad  Essex , hastened  to  his  rescue.  Under 
as  murderous  a fire  as  mortals  w*ere  ever  exposed 
to,  the  sick  and  wounded  were  conveyed  on 
board  the  ram.  Combustibles  were  placed  in 
the  fore  and  after  part  of  the  ship,  to  which  the 
torch  was  to  be  applied  so  soon  as  the  crew  had 
all  escaped  to  the  western  shore.  By  some  mis- 
understanding she  was  fired  forward  before  the 
order  was  given.  This  caused  a panic,  as  there 
were  but  three  small  boats  by  which  they  could 
escape.  Some  plunged  into  the  river  and  were 
drowned.  It  is  related,  in  evidence  of  the  cool- 
ness of  Captain  Smith,  that  in  the  midst  of  this 
awful  scene,  while  lighting  his  cigar  with  steel 
and  flint,  he  remarked  to  Lieutenant  Dewy  : 

“ It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  escape,  and  we 
must  make  every  preparation  to  secure  the  de- 
struction of  the  ship.” 

After  spiking  nearly  every  gun  with  his  own 
hands,  and  seeing  that  the  survivors  of  his  crew 
were  fairly  clear  of  the  wreck,  Captain  Smith, 
accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Dewy,  Ensign  Back- 
elder,  and  Engineer  Tower,  sadly  took  their 
leave,  abandoning  the  proud  fabric  to  the  flames. 
Scarcely  had  they  left,  when  two  shells  came 
crashing  through  the  sides  of  the  Mississippi , 
overturning,  scattering,  and  enkindling  into 
flame  some  casks  of  turpentine.  The  ship  was 
almost  instantly  enveloped  in  billows  of  fire. 
A yell  of  exultation  rose  from  the  rebels  as  they 
beheld  the  bursting  forth  of  the  flames.  The 
ship,  lightened  by  the  removal  of  three  hundred 
men,  and  by  the  consuming  power  of  the  fire, 
floated  from  the  sand-bar  and  commenced  float- 
ing, bow  on,  down  the  river. 

The  scene  presented  was  indeed  magnificent. 
The  whole  fabric  was  enveloped  in  flame. 
Wreathing  serpents  of  fire  twined  around  the 
masts  and  ran  up  the  shrouds.  Drifting  rapid- 
ly downward  on  the  rapid  current,  the  meteor, 
like  a volcanic  mountain  in  eruption,  descended 
as  regularly  along  the  western  banks  of  the 
stream  as  if  steered  by  the  most  accomplished 
helmsman.  As  the  ship  turned  round,  in  float- 
ing off,  the  guns  of  her  port  battery,  which  had 
not  been  discharged,  faced  the  foe.  As  the  fire 
reached  them  the  noble  frigate,  with  the  stars 
and  stripes  still  floating  at  her  peak,  opened  a 
new  bombardment  of  the  rebel  batteries.  The 
shells  began  to  explode,  scattering  through  the 
air  in  all  directions.  The  flaming  vision  arrested 
every  eye,  on  the  land  and  on  the  ships,  until 
the  floating  mountain  of  fire  drifted  down  and 
disappeared  behind  Prophet’s  Island . And  now 
came  the  explosion  of  the  magazine.  There 
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was  a Vivid  flash,  shooting  upward  to  the  sky  in 
the  form  of  an  inverted  cone.  For  a moment 
the  whole  horizon  seemed  ablaze  with  fiery 
missiles.  Then  came  booming  over  the  waves  a 
peal  of  heaviest  thunder.  The  very  hills  shook 
beneath  the  awful  explosion.  This  was  the 
dying  cry  of  the  Mississippi,  as  she  sank  to  her 
burial  beneath  the  waves  of  the  river  from  which 
she  received  her  name. 

Captain  Caldwell  of  the  Essex  who,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  the  Mississippi  to  be  on  fire,  gallant- 
ly steamed  to  her  aid,  directly  under  the  con- 
centrated fire  of  the  batteries,  succeeded  in  pick- 
ing up  many  who  were  struggling  in  the  waves, 
and  in  rescuing  others  who  had  escaped  to  the 
shore.  There  were  about  three  hundred  men 
on  board  the  Mississippi . Of  these  sixty-five 
officers  and  men  were  either  killed,  wounded,  or 
taken  prisoners.  Seventy  who  escaped  to  the 
shore,  wandered,  for  many  miles,  down  the  west- 
ern banks  of  the  stream,  in  constant  danger  of 
being  taken  captive,  wading  the  bayous,  and  en- 
countering fearful  hardships,  until  they  finally 
reached  the  ships  below.  Two  ships,  the  Hart - 
ford  and  the  A Ibatross , succeeded  in  running 
the  gauntlet.  We  have  not  space  here  to  re- 
count their  subsequent  exploits. 

Two  months  now  passed  away,  during  which 
vigorous  preparations  were  made  in  New  Orleans 
to  attack  and  capture  Port  Hudson,  so  that  effi- 
cient aid  might  be  contributed  to  General  Grant, 
who  was  at  that  time  besieging  Vicksburg.  In 
the  mean  time  the  rebels  had  been  very  busy, 
and  the  batteries  at  Port  Hudson  were  surround- 
ed, on  the  land  side,  by  as  powerful  a series  of 
ramparts  and  redoubts  as  modem  science  could 
construct.  A large  patriot  fleet  and  army  were 
assembled  at  Baton  Rouge.  The  rebel  works 
were  soon  invested.  The  lines  of  the  Union 
army  extended  in  a semicircle  from  Thompson’s 
Bayou,  five  miles  above  Port  Hudson,  to  Spring- 
field’s Landing,  about  the  same  distance  below. 
While  this  movement  of  the  land-forces  was 
taking  place  the  fleet  was  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rebels  by  an  incessant  bombardment. 
The  Hartford  and  Albatross,  which  had  run  the 
blockade,  attacked  the  upper  batteries;  while 
the  Richmond , Monongahela , Genesee , and  Essex 
opened  their  hottest  fire  upon  the  batteries  be- 
low. 

General  Banks  was  in  command  of  the  land- 
force.  The  extreme  right  was  commanded  by 
General  Weitzel,  the  centre  by  Generals  Emory 
and  Grover,  the  left  by  General  T.  W.  Sherman. 
The  artillery  brigade  was  under  the  command  of 
General  Arnold.  On  the  morning  of  Wednes- 
day, the  27th  of  May,  1863,  the  great  battle  be- 
gan. Our  troops  were  to  march  up  with  bare 
bosoms  against  one  of  the  strongest  positions  in 
the  world.  An  almost  impenetrable  abatis  of 
felled  trees  covered  the  ground  before  them. 
Sharp-shooters  occupied  every  available  point 
to  pick  off  the  officers.  The  ramparts  bristled 
with  artillery,  double-shotted  with  grape  and 
canister.  Dense  lines  of  rebels  of  desperate 
valor  crouched  behind  the  earth-works,  with 
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muskets  loaded  and  capped*  prejwired,  while  al- 
most safe  from  danger  themselves,  to  hurtle 
such  a storm  of  lead  into  the  faces  of  the  ad- 
vancing patriots  as  mortal  bravery  has  rarely 
encountered. 

The  patriots  who  were  to  face  this  fiery  ordeal 
were  men  who  detested  war.  With  great  re- 
luctance they  had  bat  recently  left  their  homes 
of  peaceful  industry.  They  loved  their  wives 
and  their  children,  and  scenes  of  destruction 
and  carnage  were  abhorrent  to  all  their  feelings. 
But  the  free  institutions,  so  priceless  which  their 
fathers  had  bequeathed  to  them,  were  endanger- 
ed, and  for  the  integrity  of  their  country  they 
were  nobly  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives. 

The  line  of  battle  was  formed  at  daybreak. 
Weitzel,  Grover,  Augur,  Sherman — men  already 
renowned  in  this  great  strife  for  popular  rights 
— marshaled  their  enthusiastic  men  in  the  dim 
twilight  for  the  day  of  blood.  The  signal  for 


the  onset  was  given,  and  the  whole  majestic 
line  moved  forward.  At  the  same  signal  every' 
gun  in  the  fleet  which  could  be  brought  to  bear 
u]>on  the  foe  opened  its  thunders.  Every  rebel 
battery  and  musket  responded,  and  for  a circuit 
of  leagues  the  deafening  roar  of  battle  filled  the 
air.  Hour  after  hour  there  was  no  intermission. 
Both  parties  fought  with  the  utmost  possible  de- 
termination. Through  tnutilution  and  death, 
and  over  every  obstacle,  the  patriots  pressed 
resolutely  forward.  The  robcls  contested  every 
inch.  Guns  were  dubbed.  Bayonets  crossed 
each  other.  Hand  clenched  hand  and  breast 
pressed  breast  in  the  deadly  strife.  The  patri- 
ots drove  the  rebels  from  several  portions  of 
their  works,  seized  their  guns.  and  turned  them 
upon  the  retiring  foe.  These  young  men,  fresh 
from  their  homes  and  from  all  the  ennobling 
pursuits  of  industry,  moved  steadily  forward 
against  and  clambered  over  these  bristling  ram- 
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parts,  under  the  most  murderous  fire  of  shot, 
shell,  grape,  canister,  and  musketry,  with  all 
the  firmness  of  veterans. 

The  Second  Regiment  of  Louisiana  Native 
Guards,  under  Colonel  Nelson,  made  one  of  the 
most  heroic  charges  of  the  day.  They  went  in 
nine  hundred  strong.  When  they  came  out  but 
six  hundred  answered  to  the  roll-call.  They 
poured  one  charge  of  bullets  in  upon  the  foe, 
and  then,  through  a concentric  fire  of  musketry 
and  batteries,  rushed  forward  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets. The  Sixth  Michigan  and  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-eighth  New  York  were  in  the 
same  charge.  General  Sherman  led  in  person, 
and  was  carried  from  the  field  severely  wound- 
ed. General  Neal  Dow,  of  Maine,  was  also 
wounded.  Each  of  these  two  regiments  lost 
nearly  one  half  of  its  effective  men.  The  patri- 
ots, in  this  heroic  attack  upon  the  right,  gained 
the  ground  they  fought  for.  But  they  could 
not  hold  it,  for  it  was  commanded  by  other  and 
more  formidable  batteries  in  their  rear. 

In  the  centre  the  onset  by  Augur  and  Grover 
was  no  less  impetuous.  The  rebels  were  driven 
foot  by  foot  from  their  rifle-pits  and  outer  in- 
trenchments  into  their  main  works,  from  which 
they  never  emerged  again  until  they  marched 
out  prisoners  of  war.  The  rebels  had  placed 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Union  advance 
which  art  could  suggest,  and  all  the  most  terri- 
ble engines  of  war  exhausted  their  energies  in 
the  work  of  slaughter.  And  yet  these  young 
patriots,  all  inexperienced  in  war’s  horrible  sci- 
ence, who  had  enlisted  but  for  nine  months,  car- 
ried line  after  line  of  intrenchments,  with  pre- 
cision of  movement  not  surpassed  by  the  veteran 
soldiers  of  Waterloo  or  Sevastopol. 

Our  loss  amounted  to  about  a thousand  men 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  But  we  gain- 
ed very  important  advantages.  Several  guns 
were  captured,  the  rebels  were  driven  back,  and 
positions  of  great  military  importance  were  se- 
cured for  future  operations.  The  efforts  of  the 
fleet  were  equally  successful.  The  accuracy  of 
the  firing  was  very  remarkable.  Five  of  the 
heaviest  guns  of  the  rebels  were  dismounted. 

The  First  Regiment  of  Louisiana  engineers 
rendered  efficient  sendee  in  this  action.  It  was 
composed  exclusively  of  colored  men.  General 
Banks,  speaking  of  them  in  his  report,  says : 

“ In  many  respects  their  conduct  was  heroic. 
No  troops  could  be  more  determined  or  more 
daring.  They  made,  during  the  day,  three 
charges  upon  the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  suffer- 
ing very  heavy  losses,  and  holding  their  position 
at  nightfall  with  the  other  troops  on  the  right 
of  our  line.  Whatever  doubt  may  have  existed 
heretofore  as  to  the  efficiency  of  organizations 
of  this  character,  the  history  of  this  day  proves  j 
conclusively  to  those  who  were  in  condition 
to  observe  the  conduct  of  these  regiments,  that 
the  Government  will  find  in  this  class  of  troops  | 
effective  supporters  and  defenders.”  ) 

A fortnight  now  passed  away  of  cannonad- 
ing, of  skirmishing,  of  incessant  action  of  sharp- 
shooters, of  throwing  up  intrenchments,  and  dig- 


ging parallels.  On  the  14th  of  June  all  things 
were  ready  for  another  grand  assault.  The 
point  of  attack  now  chosen  was  the  extreme 
northeasterly  corner  of  the  rebel  works.  Weit- 
zel  and  Kimball  and  Morgan  and  Paine  and 
! Grover  had  massed  their  forces  here  for  another 
great  struggle.  For  several  days  a heavy  fire 
of  artillery  had  been  kept  up  at  this  point  upon 
the  hostile  batteries,  and  several  of  their  most 
important  guns  had  been  dismounted.  We  had 
been  steadily  drawing  nearer  to  their  works, 
picking  off  their  gunners  with  our  sharp-shoot- 
ers wherever  we  could  get  sight  of  a head  or  a 
hand,  and  now  our  batteries  were  in  many  places 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  those  of  the  foe. 

At  10  o’clock  at  night  of  Saturday,  June  13, 
General  Augur,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
head-quarters  of  General  Banks,  gave  orders  that 
all  were  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  grand  assault 
at  3 o’clock  the  next  morning,  Sunday.  Eager 
as  all  the  soldiers  were  for  the  movement,  and 
sanguine  as  they  were  of  success,  there  probably 
was  not  a Christian  man  in  the  army  who  did 
not  regret  that  the  assault  was  to  be  made  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  Rarely  during  the  war  had  a 
party  making  an  offensive  movement  on  Sun- 
day been  successful.  The  fact  had  attracted 
the  attention  even  of  the  most  thoughtless 
men. 

The  day  had  not  dawned  when  the  brigades 
were  moving  by  routes  which  had  been  care- 
fully marked  out  to  them  for  the  impetuous  as- 
sault. During  several  previous  days  the  engi- 
neers had  been  employed  constructing  a covered 
way  through  which  the  assaulting  column  could 
advance  to  within  about  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  enemy’s  position.  Through  this  they  march- 
ed in  single  file  to  the  point  where  they  spread 
out  in  line  of  battle.  The  advance  was  then 
over  an  old  cotton-field.  But  the  rebels  had 
filled  it  with  lines  of  ditches,  which  were  cover- 
ed and  concealed  by  an  abatis  of  fallen  trees 
and  vines.  The  rifle-pits  of  the  foe  command- 
ed every  inch.  It  was  impossible  fot*  horses  to 
move  across  this  plain,  and  infantry  could  by 
no  possibility  keep  in  regular  order  of  battle. 
The  entire  line  of  rebel  works  extended  eight 
miles  by  land  and  three  or  four  by  water.  Along 
this  whole  circuit  the  assault  was  to  be  made 
simultaneously  by  the  army  and  navy,  and  with 
the  utmost  determination  that  there  might  be 
no  concentration  of  rebel  troops  to  repel  the 
main  assault,  which  was  to  be  made  upon  the 
northeast  angle  of  the  rebel  lines.  Elsewhere 
the  attack  was  merely  to  distract  attention,  and 
to  keep  the  foe  engaged. 

Before  the  dawn  the  most  terrific  cannonad- 
ing commenced  along  the  whole  line  afloat  and 
ashore.  Every  gun  within  the  rebel  intrench- 
ments and  from  the  patriot  opposing  batteries 
was  fired  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  Not  a man 
on  those  grounds  had  ever  before  heard  thunders 
of  war  so  awful.  The  air  was  filled  with  shriek- 
ing, bursting  shells.  The  hills  shook  beneath 
the  tremendous  explosions.  Dense  clouds  of 
smoke,  which  hung  heavily  over  the  whole  ex- 
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pause,  gave  the  place  the  appearance  of  a vast  was  left  but  to  lie  down,  with  such  scanty  cover 
volcano  in  violent  eruption.  as  we  could  get.  We  did  lie  down  in  that  hot, 

The  grand  assaulting  column  was  under  the  scorching  sun.  I fortunately  got  behind  two 
immediate  command  of  General  Paine.  It  was  small  logs,  which  protected  me  on  two  sides, 
led  by  the  Eighth  New  Hampshire  and  the  Fourth  *and  lay  there,  scarcely  daring  to  turn,  for  four 
Wisconsin  regiments.  Then  came  the  Fourth  hours,  till  my  brain  reeked  and  surged,  and  I 
Massachusetts  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  thought  that  I should  go  mad.  Death  would 
New  York.  Then  came  the  Third  Brigade  un-  have  been  preferable  to  a continuance  of  such 
der  Colonel  Gooding,  consisting  of  the  Thirty-  torture.  Lots  of  poor  fellows  were  shot  as  they 
first,  Thirty-eighth,  and  Fifty-third  Massachu-  were  lying  down;  and  to  lie  there  and  hear 
setts,  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftv-sixth  and  them  groan  and  cry  was  awful.  Just  on  the 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth  New  York.  The  other  side  of  the  log  lay  the  gallant  Colonel 
Second  Brigade  followed,  under  Colonel  A.  Fear-  Bryan  with  both  legs  broken  by  shot.  He  talk- 
ing. Its  serried  ranks  were  composed  of  the  One  ed  of  home,  but  bore  it  like  a patriot.  Near 
Hundred  and  Thirty-third  and  the  One  Hun-  him  was  one  of  my  own  brave  boys  with  five 
dred  and  Seventy-third  New  York.  The  re-  balls  in  him.  The  Colonel  got  out  of  pain 
mainder  of  this  brigade  were  detailed  as  skirm-  sooner  than  some*  for  he  died  after  two  hours 
ishers.  Then  came  the  First  Brigade  under  of  intense  agony.  Bullets  just  grazed  me  as 
Colonel  Ferris.  It  was  composed  of  the  Twen-  they  passed  over.  One  entered  the  ground 
ty-eighth  Connecticut,  the  Fourth  Massachu-  within  an  inch  of  my  right  eye.  I have  been 
setts,  and  four  companies  of  the  One  Hundred  in  many  battles,  but  I never  saw,  and  never 
and  Tenth  New  York.  The  necessary  number  wish  to  see,  such  a fire  as  that  poured  on  us  on 
of  pioneers  and  Niras’s  Massachusetts  Battery  June  14.  It  was  not  merely  terrible.  It  was 
were  added.  horrible.” 

Such  was  the  immense  battering-ram  which  After  eight  hours  of  as  desperate  fighting  as 
military  science  had  devised  and  constructed  to  was  ever  witnessed  on  earth,  our  charging  col- 
break  through  the  rebel  intrenchments.  While  umns  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  About 
the  storm  of  war  was  beating  with  the  utmost  11  o’clock  a.m.  the  fighting  ceased.  The  ground 
fierceness  along  a circuit  twelve  miles  in  extent,  in  front  of  the  rebel  redoubts  was  covered  with 
this  ponderous  force  was  to  be  hurled  headlong,  the  patriot  dead  and  wounded.  But  till  night 
with  all  conceivable  impetuosity,  upon  a single  darkened  the  scene  the  rebels  inhumanly  fired 
point.  Success  seemed  certain.  The  battle  can  upon  the  wounded  writhing  in  their  blood;  and 
not  be  described.  It  was  a delirious  scene  of  no  one  could  carry  to  them  a cup  of  cold  water 
terror,  tumult,  and  blood.  The  following  words  without  being  struck  by  the  bullet  of  a sharp- 
from  one  who  was  a participant  in  the  scene  shooter.  General  Paine  was  severely  wounded 
may  give  a faint  idea  of  its  horrors : by  a ball  which  broke  both  bones  of  his  leg  just 

44  The  moment  we  turned  into  the  road  shot,  below  the  knee.  He  could  not  be  brought  from 
shell,  grape,  and  canister  fell  like  hail  around  the  field  until  after  dark.  Before  he  was  struck 
us.  On  we  went.  A little  higher  a new  gun  down  he  had  got  five  regiments  within  four  rods 
opened  upon  us.  Still  farther  they  had  a cross-  of  the  rebel  works,  and  some  of  his  skirmishers 
fire— oh,  such  a terrible  one ! But  on  we  went  had  actually  clambered  over  the  ramparts.  Not 
bending,  as,  with  sickening  shrieks,  the  grape  being  promptly  supported,  they  were  speedily 
and  canister  swept  over  us.  I had  no  thought,  cut  down.  As  General  Paine  lay  upon  his  back 
after  a short  prayer,  but  for  my  flag.  The  col-  hour  after  hour  in  the  blistering  sun,  slightly 
or-bearer  fell,  but  the  flag  did  not.  Half  the  protected  between  two  row's  of  the  cotton-field, 
guard  fell,  but  the  flag  was  there.  When  about  he  dared  not  attempt  to  cover  his  face  with  his 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  works  I was  struck,  cap,  for  if  the  rebels  saw  the  slightest  movc- 
The  pain  was  so  intense  that  I could  not  go  on.  ment  a shower  of  balls  was  instantly  poured 
I turned  to  my  second  lieutenant,  and  said,  upon  him.  Our  whole  loss  during  the  day 
4 Never  mind  me,  Jack ; for  God’s  sake  jump  to  amounted  to  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty, 
the  colors.’  I don’t  recollect  any  thing  more  It  was  a sad  Sabbath  day’s  work.  We  had  lost 
until  I heard  Colonel  Benedict  say,  ‘ Up,  men,  much,  and  gained  nothing.  The  next  day,  un- 
and  forward!’  I looked,  and  saw  the  rear  regi-  der  a flag  of  truce,  the  dead  and  wounded  were 
ments  lying  flat  to  escape  the  fire,  and  Colonel  removed. 

Benedict  standing  there,  the  shot  striking  all  Port  Hudson  was  in  reality  but  an  outpost 
about  him,  and  he  never  flinching.  It  was  of  Vicksburg,  where  General  Grant  was  day  by 
grand  to  see.  day  cutting  off  the  resources  of  the  rebels,  cap- 

44  When  I heard  him  speak  I forgot  all  else,  turing  their  outlying  batteries,  and  driving  them 
and  running  forward,  did  not  stop  till  at  the  within  narrow'er  limits.  The  fall  of  either  of 
very  front  and  near  the  colors  again.  There,  these  great  fortresses  rendered  the  other  no 
as  did  all  the  rest,  I lay  down,  and  soon  learned  longer  tenable.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1863,  the 
the  trouble.  Within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  garrison  at  Vicksburg,  more  than  thirty  thou- 
works  was  a ravine  parallel  with  them,  com-  sand  strong,  were  compelled  to  an  uncondition- 
pletely  impassable  from  the  fallen  timber  in  it.  al  surrender  to  General  Grant.  The  joyful  ti- 
Of  course  we  could  not  move  on.  To  stand  up  dings  were  speedily  conveyed  down  the  river  to 
was  certain  death.  So  was  retreat.  Naught  the  patriot  army  surrounding  Port  Hudson.  Sal- 
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vos  of  artillery  and  shouts  from  thirty  thousand 
patriot  throats  conveyed  the  news  to  the  rebels 

General 


As  we  have  ment  ioned,  Tort  Hudson  was  three 
hundred  miles  below  Vicksburg.  It  was  not 
until  the  morning  of  the  7th  that  General  Banks 
received  the  news  of  the  surrender.  General 
Gardner  sent  to  him  that  afternoon  a commu- 
nication containing  the  following  words : 

ki  Having  received  information  from  your 
troops  that  Vicksburg  has  been  surrendered,  I 
make  this  communication,  to  ask  you  to  give  me 
the  official  assurance  whether  this  is  t me  or  not; 
and  if  true,  I ask  for  a cessation  of  hostilities 
with  a view  to  the  consideration  of  terms  for 
surrendering  this  position.” 

In  General  Banks’s  brief  response,  dated  July 


within  their  strong  infrenchmcnts. 

Banks  was  just  preparing  for  another  assault, 
when  he  received  a communication  from  Gen- 
eral Gardner,  who  was  in  command  of  the  rebel 
works,  offering  to  surrender.  General  Frank 
Gardner  at  Port  Hudson  and  General  Pendxjr- 
ton  at  Vicksburg  were  both  Northern  men.  They 
had  both  gone  from  their  free  homes  in  the  North 
to  fight  against  that  banner  beneath  whose  folds 
they  were  born,  and  fur  the  destruction  of  that 
Constitution  to  which  our  country  was  indebted 
for  ull  its  prosperity  an.l  power. 
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8,  he  stated;  UJ  have  the  honor  to  inform  yon 
that  I received  yesterday  morning,  July  7,  at 
45  minutes  past  10  o'clock,  by  the  gun-boat  Gen- 
eral Pricef  an  official  dispatch  from  Major-Gen- 
eral Ulysses  S.  Grant,  United  States  Army, 
whereof  the  following  is  a true  extract : 

u<Thc  garrison  of  Vicksburg  surrendered 
this  morning.  The  number  of  prisoners,  as 
given  by  the  officers,  is  twenty-seven  thousand, 
field  - artillery  one  hundred  and  twenty -eight 
pieces,  and  a large  number  of  siege-guns,  prob- 
ably not  less  than  eighty.’ 

“I  regret  to  say  that  under  present  circum- 


stances I can  not  consistently  with  duty  consent 
to  a cessation  of  hostilities  for  the  purpose  you 
indicate.’ r 

Preparations  had  already  been  made  for  an 
immediate  assault.  Our  troops  were  flushed  with 
the  joyful  news  which  they  had  heard,  arid  which 
rendered  the  downfall  of  Port  Hudson  certain. 
They  were  anxious  to  be  led  instantly  against 
the  foo,  that  they  might  storm  and  take  his  bat- 
teries before  the  fleet  and  the  army  should  have 
time  to  descend  from  Vicksburg  and  deprive 
them  of  a portion  of  the  honor.  The  rebels 
knew  that  their  doom  was  sealed.  They  could 
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not  escape,  and  they  could  not  resist  the  forces 
now  to  be  arrayed  against  them.  Nothing  what- 
ever could  be  gained  by  prolonging  the  contest. 
General  Gardner  accordingly  sent  back  a reply 
coached  in  the  following  terms : 

“ Having  defended  this  position  as  long  as  I 
deem  my  duty  requires,  I am  willing  to  surren- 
der to  you,  and  will  appoint  a commission  of 
three  officers  to  meet  a similar  commission  ap- 
pointed by  yourself  at  9 o'clock  this  morning, 
for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  and  drawing 
up  the  terms  of  surrender,  and  for  that  purpose 
I ask  for  a cessation  of  hostilities/’ 

The  commissioners  immediately  met,  and  the 
articles  of  capitulation  were  signed,  by  which  the 
fortress  with  all  its  garrison,  its  stores,  and  itsarm- 
ament,  was  surrendered  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment. At  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  next  morn- 
ing, Thursday,  July  9,  the  whole  patriot  camp 
was  alive  with  joyful  animation  to  witness  the 
glorious  spectacle  the  day  was  to  usher  in.  It 
was  a splendid  morning.  The  air  was  filled  with 
the  flutterings  of  the  Star-spangled  Banner,  and 
from  scores  of  martial  bands  our  national  airs 
were  pealed  forth  over  the  water  and  the  land. 

General  Andrews,  chief  of  staff  of  General 
Banks,  at  7 o'clock,  with  a strong  column  of  the 
victors,  made  the  grand  entrance  into  the  rebel 
fortifications.  The  rebel  army  were  drawn  up 
in  an  immense  line  upon  the  bluff,  with  their 
backs  toward  the  river.  Their  officers,  in  great, 
dejection,  were  grouped  together  on  one  side. 
The  patriot  army  advanced  with  gleaming  weap- 
ons, and  were  spread  out  in  a double  line  in  face 
of  the  conquered  garrison.  The  patriot  officers 
each  took  his  position  in  front  of  his  men.  Gen- 
eral Gardner  then  advanced  toward  General  An- 
drews and  offered  him  his  sword.  General  An- 
drews declined  receiving  it,  courteously  saying, 

“In  appreciation  of  your  bravery,  however 
misdirected,  yon  are  at  liberty  to  retain  your 
sword.” 

General  Gardner  then  said,  “ General,  I will 
now  formally  surrender  my  command  to  you ; 


and  for  that  purpose  will  give  the  order  to  ground 
arms.” 

The  order  was  given.  Five  thousand  men 
bowed  their  heads,  deposited  their  arms  upon  the 
ground,  and  rose  prisoners  of  war.  Armed  guards 
were  then  placed  over  the  captives,  and  the  glori- 
ous old  flag  of  the  Union  rose  and  floated  forth 
like  a meteor  from  the  flag-staff.  It  was  un- 
furled to  the  breeze  from  one  of  the  highest 
bluffs  by  the  men  of  the  steamship  Richmond . 
The  flag  was  saluted  by  the  thunders  of  a bat- 
tery whose  reverberations  rolled  majestically 
along  the  broad  surface  of  the  Mississippi.  And 
thus  this  great  national  river,  upon  whose  banks 
uncounted  millions  are  yet  to  dwell,  and  which 
treason  had  insanely  attempted  to  wrest  from 
the  nation,  was  restored  to  its  rightful  owners. 
Treason  has  done  its  utmost  to  rob  the  nation 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  has  failed.  The  banner 
of  rebellion  will  never  again  go  up  upon  those 
shores.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  will  never  again 
go  down. 

As  the  immediate  fruit  of  this  capture  there 
fell  into  our  hands  6500  prisoners,  20  pieces  of 
heavy  artillery,  6 complete  batteries  numbering 
31  pieces  of  field  artillery,  a large  supply  of  balls 
and  shells,  44,800  pounds  of  cannon  powder, 
5000  stand  of  arms,  150,000  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition, 2 steamers,  and  a considerable  amount 
of  commissary  stores. 

The  rebel  General  Gardner  admitted  that  even 
if  Vicksburg  had  not  fallen  he  could  not  have 
held  out  three  days  longer.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  could  not  repel  another  assault. 
He  was  therefore  anxiously  watching  every  move- 
ment, intending  that  so  soon  as  there  should  be 
decisive  indications  of  an  assault  that  he  would 
surrender.  The  capture  of  Port  Hudson  conse- 
quently redounds  to  the  glory  of  the  heroic  army 
which  surrounded  it.  It  was  the  result  of  the 
Herculean  exertions  and  the  military  ability  of 
the  fleet  and  the  army  under  Commodore  Farra- 
gut  and  General  Banks.  To  them  belong  the 
undivided  honor. 


MY  STAR. 


I LOOKED  upon  the  starry  heavens  one  night 
Long  years  ago,  when  I was  but  a boy; 

Then  .Life  seemed  brimming  over  with  delight — 

Filled  was  the  cup  with  sweetest  draughts  of  joy. 

Amoog  the  glittering  host  which  gemmed  the  skies 
1 chose  one  star,  and  said,  “It  shall  be  mine;" 

And  often  in  the  night  my  boyish  eyes 
Turned  to  that  star  to  watch  it  gleam  and  shine. 

And  oft  in  childish  thought  I wondered  then 
If  those  bright  spheres  were  teaming  worlds  like  ours. 
If  cities  shone  thereon,  and  crowds  of  men 
Swarmed  the  long  streets,  or  toiled  through  weary  hoars. 

The  years  slid  by— the  boy  to  manhood  grew; 

No  longer  only  roses  strewed  Life’s  ways, 

Tier  paths  were  nigged,  and  the  strong  winds  blew 
Harsher  and  rougher  than  in  other  days. 

And  like  a breeze  which  over  gardens  blows. 

Laden  with  faint  perfumes  of  many  flowers ; 

Or  as  the  sun,  long  hidden,  when  he  glows 
Through  cloud  ^id  mist  which  veiled  his  face  for  hours, 


Came  the  forgotten  fancy  back  again 
Through  Memory’s  crystal  gates,  which  stood  ajar, 

And  the  Man,  looking  on  the  jeweled  plain, 

Searched  the  broad  heavens  in  vain  for  that  one  star. 

Had  it  gone  wandering  through  the  realms  of  space 
Like  a lost  Pleiad,  or  had  his  dull  eyes 

Forgotten,  in  the  growth  of  yean,  its  place 
Amid  the  glittering  splendor  of  the  skies  ? 

One  time  he  stood  with  her  his  heart  held  dear, 

With  her  he  deemed  the  fairest  of  the  fair; 

And  words  of  love  had  blessed  her  willing  ear. 

Falling  like  gentlest  dew  upon  the  air. 

That  night  she  pointed  to  a brilliant  star, 

And  called  it  hers,  with  all  its  myriad  rays ; 

And  lot  within  the  shining  heavens  afar 
He  saw  the  lost  star  of  his  boyhood’s  days. 

Since  then,  somehow,  the  skies  have  sunnier  grown, 
And  goldener  seem  the  fleeting,  honeyed  hours, 

And  all  along  Life’s  ragged  paths  have  blown 
Sweet-scented  bade,  and  fragrant,  lovely  flowers. 
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has  been  consequently  increased,  the  Cuban 
planters  have  carefully  scrutinized  every  im- 
provement likely  to  reduce  the  cost  of  labor, 
and  have  generally  abandoned  the  cultivation 
by  the  hoe,  so  that  the  quality  of  clayed  sugar 
produced  by  good  machinery  and  scientific  pro- 
cess now  surpasses  that  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  There  is  no  want  now  of  enter- 
prise among  the  leading  sugar -planters,  and 
they  ttre  not  deterred  by  the  cost  of  any  ma- 
chinery which  will,  in  their  judgment,  bare 


A LMOST  twelve  years  ago  (November,  1853) 
Jt jL  this  Magazine  described  the  processes  of 
making  sugar  then  in  use  in  Louisiana.  The 
processes  theu  employed  in  Cuba  were  essen- 
tially the  same.  Since  that  time  great  im- 
provements have  been  introduced  into  Cuba. 
It  is  proposed  in  the  present  paper  to  describe 
the  processes  now  employed  upon  the  larger 
^Yngenios"  or  sugar  estates. 

Since  the  difficulties  attending  the  slave-trade 
became  serious,  and  the  cost  of  African  slaves 
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money.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  more  apt  to 
err  by  extravagant  outlay  on  projects  yet  un- 
tried ; and  more  than  one  fine  estate  has  passed 
through  the  hands  of  liquidators  on  account  of 
its  ruinous  cost. 

The  old  wasteful  process  of  boiling  io  open 


trains  is  abandoned  on  the  largest  estates ; and 
whefre  it  is  yet  practiced,  it  is  generally  in  con- 
nection with  some  improved  process  of  filtering, 
or  at  least  of  drying  the  molasses  sugar  or  4 4 mus- 
covado. ” It  must  qot  be  understood  that  the 
expensive  process  of  boiling  in  vacuum-pans  is 
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universal.  There  are  drill  many  small  milis 
whose  owners  can  not  afford  these  costly  ma* 
chines,  and  then*  are  over  four  httiid  ml  driven 
by  oxen.  These.  however,  ore  irndgni ties x\i  in 
their  of  product  ion  when  compare*!  with 

the  large  i*«utu*s  u&big  tlw?  best  mwcitinery  known 
to  sugar- makers. 

A few  words  >v ill  -H-rve  to  describe  the  old 
system,  which  can  he  fcoett  in  full  operation  in 
any  of  (he  Urge  sugar districts,  odder  the  name 
of  El  Trm  trtmirn  ctr  T*\ft  d*:  from  the 

class  of  kettles  u«di  The*  cane  era  being  passed 
through  the  rollers  of  the  grinding-mill  is  de- 
prived of  its  juice,  and  the  fibre,  or  trash/*  is 
carried  cm  by  an  endless  band  to  fall  into  a cart 
below,  from  which  it  is  spread  out  in  the  fields 
to  dry,  and  in  due  time  finds  its  way  back  to  the 
furnaces.  Meanwhile  the  juice  runs  through 
strainers,  and  is  lifted  by  a force-pump  to  ob- 
long troughs  which  stand  near  the  chimneys  of 
the  furnace.  In  these  it  is  allowed  to  settle, 
and  the  scum  rises  in  a few  minutes  to  the  sur- 
face, a gentle  heat  being  applied  meanwhile. 
The  sirup  is  then  drawn  off  into  a train  of  cop- 
per kettles  below  to  be  coo  verted  into  sugar. 
In  the  first  of  these  kettles  it  is  treated  to  a 
little  milk  of  lime,  which  causes  the  scum  to  rise 
to  the  surface  in  a dense  body,  when  it  is  re- 
moved by  the  negroes  with  a common  strainer 
or  skimmer.  From  this  pan  it  is  passed  to 
others,  according  to  its  advance  toward  crystal- 
lization, nearer  and  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace,  boiling  furiously  meanwhile  until  it 
reaches  at  last,  after  a jjassnge  of  several  hours, 
the  pan  called  the  t&tcfarp «wt  or  stn&e-pwt>,  over 
the  very  mouth  of  the  furnace.  As  the  entire 
contents  of  one  pan  is  discharged  into  the  next 
at  the  same  time  that  a fresh  supply  of  juice  is 
introduced  from  those  behind  it,  all  are  kept  full, 
and  the  scene  is  very  lively  when  the  fires  are 
good  and  the  sirup  hoils  briskly.  A negro 
guards  each  pan,  or  more  frequently  has  two 
under  his  care,  and  is  actively  at  work  tossing 
the  sirup  into  the  air  when  the  bubbles  become 
too  large  and  run  over  into  the  next  pan,  thus 
showing  that  there  is  danger  of  burning  the 
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sugar.  At  other  times  the  negroes  are  busy 
skimming  off,  with  a light  hand,  any  fecolen- 
eies  which  may  arise. 

The  most  delicate  process  in  this  rather  rude 
manufacture  is  the  test  of  the  sugar,  when  it 
reaches  the  last  pan  and  Ixrcomes  thick.  In  the 
last  few  minutes,  before  it  is  fit  to  be  removed 
from  the  fire,  the  crystals  form  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  the  sugar-muster  is  constantly  trying 
the  sirup  with  his  finger  and  thumb,  the  Uachf  or 
u touch”  test,  w hich  gives  the  name  to  this  pan. 
Raume’s  Snccharoroeter  is  also  used,  but  not 
generally,  the  proof  by  the  eye  being  simpler 
and  better.  When  the  sugar  reaches  this  state 
there  is  much  danger  of  burning ; and  upon  the 
skill  of  the  sugar-master,  in  making  the  at 
the  right  moment,  will  depend  the  quality  of  the 
sugar.  From  the  strike-pnn  the  sugar  is  run 
into  shallow  coolers,  where  it  remains  for  ab-'Ht 
twenty-four  hours,  and  is  then  transferred  to 
cones,  such  as  are  used  in  sngaf-refineries,  to 
drain  off  the  molasses.  In  some  places,  how- 
ever, it  is  customary"  to  pass  the  strife  into  a 
long,  narrow  box,  with  fenders  six  feet  high  on 
two  of  its  sides.  Two  negroes,  taking  their  po- 
sition, one  at  either  end,  toss  the  sirup  into  the 
air  with  copper  ladles  working  on  pivots  until 
it  is  so  exposed  to  the  air  as  to  be  frothy,  and 
crusts  the  sides  of  the  box  like  the  spongy  lava 
around  the  crater  of  a volcano.  It  is  then  passed 
directly  into  the  cones  and  crystallizes  in  a few 
hours. 
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lv,  and  few  of  the  BO|LINQ_i,f>U6E_Et  tbun  coarx. 
great  mills  of 

Cuba  dace  back  further  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
tears.  The  machinery  for  such  undertaking*  is 
so  costly,  that  it  was  only  when  the  great  Dons 
found  that  slaves  were  hard  to  get,  and  they 
themselves  were  growing  so  rich  that  they  hard- 
ly knew  how  to  invest  their  money  to  advantage, 
that  they  seriously  set  to  work  to  build  mills  ca- 
pable of  grinding  the  product  of  2000  acres  of 
cane-land,  am!  at  the  same  time  reducing  the 
number  of  negroes  necessary  on  an  estate  by  more 
than  one-third.  Success  only  stimulated  them 
to  build  larger  mills  and  import  finer  machinery’, 
until  now  the  sugar-mills  of  Cuba  are  not  un- 
worthy to  be  named  with  the  cotton-mills  of 
England. 

A large  sugar  estate  like  the  Sun  Martin,  the 
A lam,  El  Flor  do  Cuba,  PotiSna,  Sun  Kafnel, 

| Espafia,  Ilabana,  and  others  which  we  might 
name,  is  a small  village  in  itself.  Let  us  take 
for  description  the  San  Martin,  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Cardenas,  bordering  on  that  of  Colon, 
and  about  forty-five  miles  by  railroad  from  the 
city  of  Cardenas  ; since  it  is  the  largest  Yngenio 
in  Cuba,  and  possesses  the  most  costly  machin- 
ery probably  of  any  on  the  island.  It  lies  in 
the  midst  of  cane-fields,  stretching  as  far  ns  the 
eye  can  reach,  and  from  the  cum  dv  jnmja  can 
be  seen  the  chimneys  of  five  or  six  of  the  finest 
estates  of  Cuba.  The  jurisdictions  of  Carde- 
nas and  Colon  produce  nearly  half  of  the  sngat 
exported  from  the  island,  and  the  village  of 
Banaguiscs,  within  three  miles  of  the  San  Mar- 
tin, is  the  centre  of  this  rich  sugar  country. 


same  object  is?  obtained  by  gently  stirring  the 
cooling  sirup  once  or  nvuse  ort  the  first  dav. 
Ob  the  second  »Uy  the  cone  is  moved  into  the 
purgiug-honse,  ami  is  hot  touched  again  for 

three  weeks,  except  once  to  remove  the  plug  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cone  that  the  molasses  may 
drain  off  into  proper  receptacles,  to  be  boiled 
again  and  dried  as  muscovado  sugar.  A cloth 
is  laid  over  the  top  of  tho  cone  while  the  mo- 
lasses is  draining  off,  and  soft  mud  or  clay 
spread  upon  it.  This,  draining  through  the 
sugar,  drives  the  molasses  before  it  to  the  apex 
of  the  cone;  and  after  twenty  days  the  loaf  of 
sugar  in  the  cone  is  found  to  be  hard,  white  at 
the  base,  whity-brown  in  the  middle,  and  yellow 
with  molasses  at  the  apex.  These  divisions  be- 
ing separated  and  dried  are  known  as  the  Blanco , 
Quebnufa,  and  Otrurvrbo  or  Cytgtfcfa,  common- 
ly quoted  in  the  Havana  market.  The  first  of 
these  would  be  called  by  our  housewives  u cof- 
fee-sugar;” the  meaning  of  the  second  is  “ Leav- 
ings and  of  the  third  “Cornucopia^* — the 
points  of  the  cones. 

In  all  these  processes,  as  practiced  in  the  old- 
fashioned  mills,  a very  .serious  loss  occurs.  They 
rarely  express  more  than  half  the  sugar  from 
the  cane  which  analysis  has  proved  to  exist 
there,  and  in  ail  the  different  manipulations  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  object  was  to  waste,  and 
not  to  save  sugar.  Tho  boiling-house  is  filled 
with  the  vapors  rising  from  the  kettles,  and  in 
the  tossing  undergone  by  the  sirup  much  sugar 
is  evaporated.  The  consequence  is  much  mo- 
lasses and  little  sugar ; and  it  is  to  obviate  these 
losses  that  costly  machinery  has  been  invented. 

Boiling  in  mmoy  which  is  the  great  principle 
of  improved  sn gar-making,  is  nothing  new.  It 
has  long  been  in  use  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  and 
is  the  principal  means  used  by  the  great  sugar- 
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fa«  iu*bj,i*k«s. , ' 


vo*/'  vt>  pm  wp  huts  for  thom- 
sclm*  *n>bic,h  may  bo  recog- 
nised thy  peculiar  ttrehttacuif'e 
of  a Chitn?*#  city,/  if  tanboo 
an/t  ?jit*  «d\mufctfug  are  aticea&b 
hi*  'Tin*.  Unwor*  <<?  i\v>  .Chir 
^ nimbly,  but  hshind 

\h#ixi — u?  titW,  h*twfc*n  them, g 
H for  iheynre  hbdmu  in  street* 
i**4tre  the  usual  collection*  «f 
^bftgfr  whi^h;  n*  pouch  'ah.  any 
i other  dote*  make  the  A^htfic 
eh  okra  *o  foutful  m the  cities 
of.  the  E&*t? 

Ths  Kotifhgrn  side  of  the 
).  square  «>f  ihe  Kan  Mm*!*!  feotv 
" cupmdfi^  tile  houses  of  (lie  nd- 
| 7nmi*ir*dof  of  the  the 

e ngiinatf*.  and ,••$  fi^.r-r«SiMv-  r— 

• the  Jh^rtbl  and;  fine  j^rdens 
jor  %vbr*f  hundred 
fee*,  to  their  rwlr,  To  the  ^us; 


Approaching  the  estate  of  Sub  Martin  irofcn  1 are  the  ge w-roil  ^ lUx'Nhop*,  nod  other  Tutlld- 
ihe  rail  road,  the  xUti  and  height  of  rh*  chimney  [ tnjBpau  ‘ The  Hos'priii  is  said  to  be  the  to  cn: 
^nitract  immediate  attention,  it  lifting  2T  feet  in  j the  island,  are \ certainly  surpasses  nuy  which  it 

'* -■* * j|^  bhr  p$ylh^ 

e ned  ion r of  Cii  1 It  covers  ahom  or*  tu*ra  \rf 

groivnd,  the  open . court  in  lfo>  centre  being  part- 
ly piiveti  and  partly  covered  with  flower*,.  In 

:^.'i Ji -1^ v ’d  L *•„':. .u»* 


diameter  at  the  base,  and  rising  to  the  height 
of  I W)  feet.  In  the  houses  which  chin^r  around 
this  great  chimney  one  revogjmcfc  the 
model  of  a village? — a grand  square*  or  pla&a. 


and  streets  r urming  off  nt  rigjifc  Anglos  froth  t the  middln  of  thia  edart  is  n fountain?  and  an 
ary  side.  The  Mill  ami  Cnriog  f!ons$  fire,  of  aviary  containing adores,  and  quails.  the  whole 
course,  five  most  prominent  in  this  grout  • presoirtw/g  a r-xilci  w the  cy*. ;...:f>ygr" 

square.  They  lorn)  id  nortbuny  bmmdury  for  • 

800  feat.  To  the  right  of  \h&  tniH  h the  M barra* 
coon, 1 or  building  for  the  slave*,  of  whom  r hare 
ait;  Aow  • J()Q.  It  oecu|;ies.the  entire  sddc  of  the 
square,  imd  1$  itself  a liollow  square  with  long 
«he<k,  suKsUtntiully  built  of  briefci  running 
around  it;  the  OfH’ttitig  into  On?  inner 

court,  jo  the  ktyfe  commtni  to  Spanish  and 
Sopth  American  ernes,  &’;h  omy  doors 
has  a smhU  Hole,  uhOat  s)k  iueht^  ^n^rv,  cm 
near  the  floor,  to  opri  as 

t here  h a barred  u iruio w high . dp  ih  ^veTy  room , 


the  doorway  is  mi  uiscfiptnm  i#  to 

the  effect  that  U \*  il  roijfu;omit>*0  10  mdtenng; 
hturmnieyv*’  Tt-  iUe  right  oiv  muerrug  xs  the 
Botica  *,  IhugutThu  full  of  5modicmP«*  «mi  nt* 
ranged  with  ail  ihc  nciitnc^  sud  p<^^ng  &%t 
the  medidhes  A.  good  phurm^yv 
left  19  the  Safari  xk  ^ 

cases  are  expJmhtfd  ^pd  vtiv^hl  mr$  f»n>cnla>d 
for,  ‘ VTHn  '.  which 

ojn?n  on  iW  t^itidgj^  hjive  tt^rnpriaU-  iu^ipr. 
titihs  /or  iJinids,  hod  Oivtic^e—  «?aeh 


tion  is-  secured.  In  the  tvntro  of  /he  toun  i«.  0 - and  ^rusv^uoie^  aver  the  dqonvay,  mrd  wano- 

1 u.  r,.  » ‘ i. 1 1. ^ rl. J .L i- ^ r . / > ».  c:--  : «•_;.  :.il-  ^ 


largo  &ii)ijingv witji  0 steam  engine  for  pumping 
water  and  n fuvmice,  io  which  the  toed  for  near- 
ly a thousand  so uU  is  cookid  to  tydimum ;5  Corn- 
nmol  4ud  hruiamw  are  Uie  ^aphiS;  in  ntq>  urrit*, 
however,  there  ^ n gf»ml  deal  b?  private  e^tevirtg 
going  ott.  With  fhci  nid  ofhinjp  fittd  mohi^r^. 
The  banacoons  of  the  ^an  Mnrtiu  %ov$v  ubbut 


homes  Entering inne 

of  the  hwlls  w fihd  ItThil  tvf  ^f»,  with  tije $$*& 
bomd  to  dh  wall,  tit  ^qud]  diet/? nces  upartv  eneh 
peafly  ti  uhibered,  J^yh  mm' biksiQ  K tiygp  41 
tho  head  of  ht^  4hd  eftph  miy  ti  supplied 
with  cl  idnfr&At  Are  mmift  bv  siretehi* 


with  a bJwrttuC  TJ to  Are  ra^de  by  strotebv 

v lug  u bullocks  hide  bn.  a a»»iid  frnwiyxhv  thost 
four  aerciJ  M land,  arid  be»u^*weil  pamtod  umi  l shilnhltvl^-ddtng  in  a hot  ciimatuy  but  »t)rue  0f 
•jkejitdn'g^od  order,,  have  a pleasing  ftpi^iirnh^  ! tho  heck*  Ufa  Taertdv  bojardA  laid 


The  same  stylo  of  architecture  for  buvracoou^— 
a jfengk*$toned- ;?lu?d,  • forming  a hollow,  square, 
H'lth  it*  coold-ouHo  in  the  eantt’e^-prcvuiis  rot 
most  of  the  large  plantations,  for  security  as 
vroil  M convenience some  of  them,  having  h ipli 
walls,  d,ud  all  TOy  or  jjjKtcs?  1 ^dng.  strictly 
guarded*  pthefs+  however*  the  negroes  live 
in  wpiodiyu  or  tjmtch  hovuli  in  Knob  proximity 
to  the  ^ugasr-honse  us  tnay  bc  eonvcnient 

Tho  Glpucse  banc  qopno^  hy  Umtnselvcs, 
and  on  mure  than  bus  cstat*  hay^  beer*  ;>ormit- 


Mi  flog  bwdness  a rid  cleatiljnrsSd^  It  is  oyfdeni. 
rlmt  ovc^f  eare  h piud  to  the;  0n^\Uf^:  '^f  thfc 
sick':  ami  Weiiiny  cfe  its  a pvouf  bf  :.fbt?  ^ttpedOr 
ummtgcsmenfc  of  this  esuite.  as  wnil  aa  clpv  wr»** 
iiom  of  lm» acne  treatment,  that  oh|  of  POO  rav 
gim;?  imd  i |0  Qhh\v*v  nhly  14  were  in  t Be  HuSr 
ptfiil,  ittrd  of  vb*m  nbutur  two-tlvirda  were  able  to 
sit  up*.  tbenri  were  cvnfmed  hV' accidents, 

Midi  ns  happen  daily  \n  ilm  cane- hehhi  with  petv 
plryat'  cartjln^.  I no  no  of  tht?  waftlf  was  a wo- 
man auekUiig  lisr  child,  droned  in  ihe  style  of 
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laborer.' **;  VvV  saw  one 
once  #n  ifcv  iVl&vfc  c«« 
bite,  emu  oftto*  hrg&>t 
in  Cutev  , We  hitve 
seen  xmm.  fcumd  on 
the  field  of  .batik, 
have  seen  many  n 
pauper  funeral,  have 
heard  die  bum! -serv- 
ice mumbled  at  aea.hjr 
ah  inlidd  captain  j+et 
the  renrniu*  $r*v  god- 
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/■on 0 acted  entirely  by 
smun,  The  caue  is 
$t%t  crashed  iu  a pow- 
erful iniU,  mode  at 
Parks  by  J.  P.  Call 
ntiti  Ga,  in  )$53* 
•which-  has  been  in 
.operation  eybr  since 
with  Only  the  most 
trifling  repairs,  and  i* 
now  in  as  flue  eondi- 
tioii  oi  when  it  was 
put  up.  The  en^rSur 
in  of  tiO  hpitttypow.tr, 
turning  three  power- 
fut;  rollers  hit  ernsh- 
iu&  etgjit  feet  in 
length  and  three  tVat 
fed  »u met f:r.  T he  tw ne 
j»  'supplied  by  an  end- 
jns*  chain,  With  sighs 
us  hi  n t read  - lirill. 
mcn  ing  in  a channel- 
way  of  ib«  same  width 

*V  ifelm,  Apd 
twitting  almost  level 

lifetime,  often  spending  £1000  upon  it  ; that  ' with  the  ground  for  f»0  or  fill  feet.  Some 
CUititi  rtf  justly  <le**robed  as  a vast  bum! -ground ; | thirty  or  forty  women  are  couHtantlv  employed 
And  that  wherever  Chinese  are  colonized  they  j in  *fepiyfe$  ihis  iTerylifir 
•fcqml  'their  dead  to  their  own  country,  If  they  can  l are  jmtOothed  by  atbcti«  The  stalks  .juiffc  on- 
afford  it— the  gyeatnoas  of  tlio  feuttage  in  the  i eeasingly  t>etween  the  rolfctfe  the  crushed  entm 
eyes  of  ;*  Chinaman,  of  tiiin  tmrial  likr  n dog1  ! fa lirng  n]H>n  another  . ban <n  l - \>i*yv  like  Vhc 
will  ut  twice  Iht  perceived.  He  has  superstirions  ! feeder,  which  curries  it  out  of  the  milk  ami  fe 
whiQh  oblige  him  to  burn  paper  figures  of  c hi  r hex,  ! sai?h  a height  thfe  the  refefe  drops  into  curb?, 
money,  etc,,  ferrite  nae  of  his  departed  friends  la  j ending  midv  to  carry  jt  id  the  Weltis  to  he 
the  other  world.  All  these  kripemUions  exist  j sprvod  vjut.  to  dri:  tf  the  yohiine  of 

*tilJt  hat  con  not  he  carried  oaft  iin  Cuba,  «ml  he  « cane  puxsing ihrcwfei  tlm/mifl  mny  ^ ohiAVtied 
knows  ilnU  at  iu*  own  death  no  friend  can  per-  j fmm  the  fact  that  light  cs&t*,  each  bedding 
form  the  rites  for  him.  We  will  venture  to  any,  j *$  much  as  would  till  a New  York  omnibus.  are 
from  actual  fttoperapnts  of  Chinese  themselves,  ! kept  at  work,  sifting-.  ftttd.  distributing  the 
that  ifeU  }»♦•  in  their  own  /ipuium,  the  greatest]  *•*  tratalin  its  the . mill.  A .still  better 

grievance  of  ibeir  lot  us  laborer*  in  Cuba,  They  idea  of  the  immense  hulk  of  eanfc  crushed  in  a 
an;*  however,  .a casuistic  race,  and  comfort  them- ; day  is  gained  b>  wau-hing  the  wains  of  cars  i.un- 
selves  with  lhn  bftfife'  that  immediately  after  ning  on  a tramway  thirty  the  ertuiv-flehfeto  the 
yternh  their  .ftriafe  rentrn  fo  the  Flower)’  ifeipim,  ? mill,  and  disdiwferfe  fheir  con  tents,  and  then 
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iwenYVift  ft  flintier,'  and  ns  m%xsy  fret  in  height, 
it*  which  tbe  juice  *$  finally  p#|fif?4  lifter  rNk- 
M*®  ftircuir  of  the  bdittngTfou&e  unco  or  twive 

mprv.  :'  r ■ 

Tbv  black  vat*  frill  of  animal  eurUm— ip  com- 
f tiOii  Kngffoi'ii,  -jiodunn  im- 

ptVft&tit  %iy  **i  the  sugar-house,  and  et  >st  a groat 
ili'tU  ».«r  i»rnu*y  The  elmreouJ  cah  k*  bought  in 
lijjydita  for  ftbom  per  1 fid  puu  nils,  had  each 
one  vf  tiicf^.  4^t;  flfterf  hold*  libO  pt>i\iuU, 
which  cjiii  dalj  te\uj><id  fer&txett  Qt-'ft&ht  days, 
*0  that  {he  video  of;  the  chawonl  iiRtl  in  dm 
train  timing ; rluir.  iime  h nearly  £2000.  The 
M\mt  \s  red  meed  'mtfas  U»ivv  esta,te$fl>y  burning 
the  bones  n nil  by  Washing  die  ekurrofil  each 
time  it  i;*  tjjkeh  from  the  filters,  To-  do  ul; 
jhjK  ti  U$it&  house  tWti*  fbrvaihWk  many  rcthf**. 
Mi  iv  e«rt^idiir>ibfa  tOr»X<  $f\jdaShi  df$  required. 

; Tp  lo i rhed  OrmeK-  &M'  brought  from  fcoiok  Amyr- 
im  fuid  uthiir  jiutt*  tdihcWurhl,  bt>cLt*i^t  itt  lla- 
£l>>yr  MX)  p<n»rufe.  They  fejpd  re 
ffottr  days'  b urging  in  to  muk.?  d»hr- 

'&t&,  tnadi  ohre  »t>d  noemipyi  do ring  the 
pruce&A.  After  bein^  used  jhe  eoai  in  returned 
to  the  c|iarrmxbbbu»td,  sticky  with  molasse^  and 
quire  lustreless  >:r  is  0 i.e»  pulsed  through  are* 

voiving  tv jafterwurd'  finds  ti$ 
nay  v?<  i | being  repeat- 
•ed  -until  tjhft 'i^W uw,  the  lusas.fiir 
each  week  in  iii%  filter  Mfort  much  more  than 
ten  per  ci'tit.  Grvnr  Worts  hove  been  made  t© 
economize charcoal  and  feel  (coal ).,  a*  tfi&i*. two 
met ermls  in*e  the  rno^t  expensive  in  the.  *agor- 
hewse,  }i uroeron*  experiments  h#y*'  behrt  made 
in  jtfbim  and  furoium  every  improvenmti  Itj 
this  department;  fUfcetjnfe  n rtmsidt'tabLc  saving ; 
but  after  all  e>.perin»etH^,  nniituil  carbon  Tt*-- 
mains  die  best  refining.  mitterihl  known,  rind 
the  u?£  of  a certain  ^imtitity  rtpj»ear«  iirdiepeus- 
abl e to  |«i>ilnee  white  «n ga  r.  The  higher  t h< 
tjlters  the  ’.feaeir  the  product  of  the  Vngenio 
Sulplnironrt  go's  has  been  .employed  with  a ect- 


lhjnojr  ruftheb*  as-  fatm  it  hytlrHm.  ftod  in  thfreor 
>onr  muntr.csv  fills  the  krttlo  «p  to  ft  eerini iuu#rfc, 
ahmt  10  i indies,  from  the  toji,  when  the  atop- 
jcock  ift  dosed  in  thafc  kettle  and  *MI8  oponnd  tb 
the  next.  e 

We  will  wait  and  see  what  is  done  to  thojnu-e 
iu  l?ti*  first  defecator;  Whi  te  one  atYer  anothb?  0f 
the  train  is  reed vj  np  its  supply.  It  will 
m only  & few  tni  nftuss  After  3tart»og  liih  fteit. 
Leak  the  Workmiti  reijtrns  and  giw  a few 
tiirns  to  u lUfio  wheel  h)  which  :46ain  k tut- 
Ixdotv  A Kvand  coniu% 

tkiii  .folioWs  that  •ihftKeS;.  tho1*  light  - lloofiiij^  on 
wkivh  we  are  standing,  and  for  r»hout  five  rnm- 
tiM  there  is  sl  mysterious  boiling  going  on  in 

lire  depth#  of,  the  great  j?ot.  which  ftKowa  itself 
by  a trofhv  seum  rising;  W the  surfeu,.  A 11  < t le 
fiiue  Va&  l*cen  f»laRed  in  a "^^fr^di- 

id  to  t he  mess.  tti  ihy;  qttoiuy 
roa^fey  fmv  a word  to  fthotU  ihut,  and  gen- 
era Uy  >ees  to  ii$  hei  og.  ^:U  nglit  f?kfdre  4t  $*,&  iny 
the  jut>po H'unS  va/ying  aeeordHig  M ihe 
of  the  cm)**  A*  soott  ns  the  Lett k ii  futrly 
boili  ug  steam  is  shux  off  And  the  eiidfoiiU  are 
left  quietly  iM'miimrhig ; for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
Meanwhile  tiles  bubbles  Uu^e  gone  down,  but  a 
very  m uild > ^cu ro  -^lie  myfaizzn — \$  fonning  on 
tUn  surface;  grovnh^  tdaeker  and  thiclcer  with 
ftvftry  minute.  You  can  drew  lines  tlir.mgh  if 
with  your  stick,  a*  though  writing  in  the  ^and 
by  tire  sea- shore.  When  this  if  earn  bcgm.f  to 
vi* cL  it  & lime  to  draw'  it  off  through  the  ttte^h^s 
<>f  a ftiiWft,  and  if  you  go  below  the  defecator 
jois  vritl  find  a stream  of  hut  jittcft,  hKikiug  like 
tnri^athief  riuirtinc  into  a iruiitrh.  The  scum 
settlfes  in  the  bottom  of  thcr  defecator,  and  ns 
soon  aa  tlu*  liquor  bogins  t/>  nut  very  dirty  the 
(dpe  is  to  rued  by  the  etnilio  Iwlaw  to  divdmr^ 
orrr  anmUer  trough  wind)  curries  it  into  n re- 
iX'ptarlo  where  it  ib  piirihed  THa  light 

rferam  \h  drawn  off  albof  and  n jet  <A  eidij  water 
ia  Atrined  in  the  deferamr;  ^hilft  the  wrhmnn 
* : ireful ly  clennsei’.it  to 
be  ready  in  i to  turn 


tlig  6trea m of  gmrujKi 
?k»m  the  grimling-mill 
always  ritnniug.  In 
the  8an  Martin  the  cir- 
Mri  U cq  tn  pi  eted  in 
ftu  hour. 

Maaiivvlule  the  hot 
^Ir^atn’  of  ilefetstted 
is  |<barinir  into 

ft.ftmftU  eharroui  filter 
Uhrial  ted  feet  bigiu 
rw  emyAhfee  of  whieU 
swnd  in  u grim  row, 

dMdi  ng  lluvdefecj'it  pVy 
froin  bulk  of  the 
inaeb'uiery,  and  ter 
jw’nd  them  is  anothei 
rank:  of  tall  fellow^ 


tbf  another  charge  of 

* ?V  L <r 

juke.  It  is  nece»8nry 

■•  t * ’ ^ \ 

T*  . ' ^ " 

to  have  ft  train  of  .Let- 
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tain  degree  of  success,  but  it  has  scarcely  found 
itB  way  into  the  Cuban  Yngenio,  whatever  use 
may  be  made  of  it  by  the  sugar-refiners  of  En- 
gland and  the  United  States.  There  are  other 
means  of  clarifying  the  “guarapo”  and  of  dis- 
charging the  molasses  from  the  sugar,  which 
should  only  be  used  by  men  well  acquainted 
with  chemistry,  as  they  require  the  employment 
of  poisonous  acids.  These,  therefore,  do  not 
concern  the  sugar-planter  or  manufacturer  of 
clayed  sugars,  but  belong  properly  to  the  more 
scientific  refiner. 

After  passing  through  the  smaller  of  the  two 
kinds  of  carbon-filters  in  the  San  Martin,  the 
juice — el  guarapo — passes  over  a series  of  pipes 
called  condensadores^  which  perform  the  double 
function  of  condensing  the  steam  rising  in  the 
vacuum-pans  and  of  evaporating  the  juice.  The- 
oretically this  machine  is  an  exceedingly  ingen- 
ious adjustment,  and  constitutes  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  Derosne  train;  but  practi- 
cally it  has  many  objections.  It  is  formed  of 
horizontal  pipes  about  six  inches  in  diameter, 
arranged  in  a tall  rack,  and  turning  so  sharply 
that  they  are  parallel,  one  above  the  other,  at  a 
distance  of  not  more  than  three  inches  apart. 
From  twenty  to  twenty-three  of  these  turns  oc- 
cur in  each  machine,  so  that  at  a distance  it 
looks  like  a rack  of  parallel  bars  arranged  hori- 
zontally. The  juice  is  carried  to  the  top  of  the 
frame,  and  falls  through  fine  holes,  which  dis- 
charge a drop  at  a time.  Falling  upon  the  hot 
pipes  it  condenses  the  steam  within,  and  loses 
some  of  its  own  liquid,  which  rises  in  a dense 
vapor.  It  does  not  remain  long  enough  on  each 
pipe  to  become  burned,  and  in  the  fraction  of  a 
second  occupied  in  its  passage  from  one  pipe  to 
another  it  loses  heat  to  the  atmosphere.  Near 
the  bottom  there  is  more  risk  of  burning  the 
sirup;  but  here  again  the  steam  in  the  pipe 
has  lost  much  of  its  heat,  and  as  the  liquor  be- 
comes hotter  the  pipe  is  cooler,  a nice  equilib- 
rium being  maintained  by  the  relative  action 
of  the  two.  Now  this  is  all  very  well  as  long  as 
the  pipes  are  kept  clean  and  the  liquor  runs 
over  them  in  an  unbroken  shower  of  small  drops 
as  regular  as  the  teeth  of  a comb ; but,  unfor- 
tunately, as  soon  as  the  mill  is  stopped  the  cop- 
per pipe  is  covered  with  a rusty  coat,  and  looks 
more  like  sand-paper  than  a tube  of  polished 
copper.  It  is  then  necessary  to  clean  it  care- 
fully by  dropping  water  over  it  for  some  time 
before  and  after  using  it;  and  even  with  the 
greatest  care  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  many 
places  three  or  four  drops  will  run  together,  and 
the  action  become  irregular.  When  once  the 
sirup  has  formed  little  channel-ways  for  itself 
in  this  manner  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ob- 
tain good  action,  and  the  sirup  is  injured.  It 
will  be  readily  seen,  too,  that  the  constant  ac- 
tion of  minute  drops  of  sirup  or  water  must  very 
soon  wear  out  the  copper. 

Besides  these  defects,  there  is  grave  objection 
to  the  constant  clouds  of  steam  which  it  throws 
off,  filling  the  boiling-house  with  moisture,  and 
interfering  with  the  crystallizing  of  the  sugar  at 


a later  stage.  In  the  Yngenios  using  Derosne’s 
condensadores  it  is  observed  that  they  obtain 
the  best  sugar  when  they  take  the  greatest  pains 
to  keep  the  machinery  scrupulously  clean,  and 
any  carelessness  in  this  respect,  especially  if  it 
occurs  at  this  stage,  is  sure  to  injure  the  quality. 
In  this  matter  the  San  Martin  is  a model  estab- 
lishment. After  long  trial  some  sugar -mas- 
ters have  ceased  dropping  sirup  over  the  con- 
densadores; but  by  dropping  water  instead  they 
still  use  them  as  condensers  for  the  waste  steam 
from  the  vacuum-pans.  On  the  whole,  a ste&m 
injection  column  (which  is  also  attached  to  De- 
rosne’s machinery)  would  seem  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose better,  taking  less  room,  and  doing  away 
with  the  objectionable  vapor.  Another  very  se- 
rious objection  to  Derosne’s  condensadores  is  their 
liability  to  cracking  when  much  worn.  Fine 
holes  as  small  as  the  head  of  a pin  and  little 
cracks  in  the  joints  are  not  easily  found  in  a 
machine  enveloped  in  clouds  of  steam,  and  lit- 
tle leaks  like  these  very  much  interfere  with  the 
vacuum  in  the  pans. 

After  passing  over  the  condensadores — or,  di- 
rectly from  the  first  filters  where  condensadores 
are  not  in  use — the  sirup  passes  into  the  first 
vacuum-pans. 

The  principle  of  the  vacuum-pan  is  well  un- 
derstood. In  them  the  same  processes  of  boil- 
ing «and  evaporation  are  performed  which  we 
have  already  described  in  the  open  or  Jamaica 
train,  but  at  a much  lower  temperature,  and 
without  risk  of  burning  the  sugar.  The  loss  by 
evaporation  in  the  open  train  is  also  avoided. 
This  loss  is  considerable,  owing  to  the  violent 
tossing  it  undergoes  in  the  open  air.  In  the  first 
vacuum-pans  the  boiling  is  slow,  and  sugar  is  not 
formed  in  them,  the  object  being  to  increase  the 
density  of  the  sirup  by  evaporating  a part  of 
the  water  composing  it,  after  which  it  has  to 
undergo  further  clarifying  before  it  is  boiled 
down  into  sugar.  The  usual  form  of  Derosne’s 
vacuum  train  is  what  is  called  double-effect ; that 
is,  two  pans  stand  side  by  side,  one  of  which  is 
boiled  by  the  steam  rising  from  the  sirup  in  the 
other,  the  sirup  also  being  drawn,  at  intervals, 
from  the  first  to  the  second.  In  the  San  Mar- 
tin they  possess  two  trains  of  three  pans  each, 
the  middle  pan  being  slightly  the  largest,  and 
discharging  its  steam  into  both  the  others.  In 
some  places  a treble-effect  ha9  been  tried,  the 
first  pan  boiling  the  second,  and  the  steam  from 
that  second  pan  boiling  the  third  ; but  it  is  found 
that  too  much  heat  is  lost  by  this  plan.  The 
art  of  boiling  sugar  in  a vacuum-pan  requires 
quite  as  much  skill  and  experience  as  in  the 
open  train,  the  proof  by  teache — or  touch — being 
the  same  in  both  instances.  The  sirup  to  be 
tried  is  drawn  by  a simple  and  ingenious  proof- 
stick  from  the  very  centre  of  the  pan,  and  is 
tested  either  by  teache  or  by  Baumd’s  saccharom- 
eter.  This  is  a tube  of  mercury  or  fine  shot  in 
a bulb  like  a thermometer,  but,  unlike  the  ther- 
mometer, containing  atmospheric  air.  In  wa- 
ter it  sinks,  but  in  sirup  it  rises  in  proportion  to 
the  density  of  the  sirup.  A degree  on  the  scale 
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marks  0.019  parts  of  sugar  iu  the  sirup.  Thus 
if  the  Baccharometer,  floating  in  sirup,  marks 
10°  B.  we  have  .019X10=.  19,  and  know  that 
there  is  nineteen  per  cent,  of  sugar  in  that  sirup. 
If  the  sirup  is  boiling,  however,  it  is  denser  than 
when  cold  by  about  three  degrees ; but  thin  juice 
is  of  the  same  density,  hot  or  cold.  Although 
these  distinctions  are  not  often  known  to  the 
solemn-faced  Asiatics  or  darkeys  who  use  this 
beautiful  little  instrument,  they  are  able  to  get 
as  much  practical  good  from  it  as  the  sugar- 
master  himself,  the  latter  having  made  a mark 
upon  it  for  their  guidance.  The  skill  lies  in  ad- 
mitting thin  juice,  or  guarapoy  from  the  reser- 
voir, or  from  the  other  pans  when  the  sirup  be- 
comes too  thick ; and  when  the  panful  is  prop- 
erly “cooked,”  or  brought  to  a density  ranging 
from  28°  to  28°  B.,  where  it  is  about  half  sugar, 
to  discharge  it  promptly  into  the  caldrons  for 
further  defecation.  The  same  heat  to  which 
the  sirup  had  been  subjected  in  the  vacuum- 
pans  is  kept  up  in  these  by  means  of  a steam- 
coil  at  the  bottom,  into  which  the  operator  ad- 
mits steam  at  will.  Just  enough  .steam  is  ad- 
mitted to  bring  the  liquor  to  a froth ; very  little 
vapor  arises  from  the  caldron,  and  the  instant 
it  does  the  steam  is  turned  off.  Each  time  that 
it  is  brought  to  the  boiling-point  it  throws  up 
with  the  froth  some  of  the  impurities  which 
none  of  the  former  processes  had  removed,  and 
these  are  lightly  skimmed  off  as  they  arise. 

The  process  is  repeated  again  and  again,  and 
the  sirup  is  not  only  purified  but  concentrated. 
It  is  now  turned  off  into  the  high  filters,  where 
the  last  process  of  clarifying  is  performed.  From 
these  it  runs  out  a clear  bright  liquor,  as  pleasant 
to  the  eye  as  fine  old  sherry.  This  pure  liquor, 
which  has  been  round  and  round  the  boiling- 
house  so  many  times,  now  finds  its  way  into  the 
great  vacuum-pan,  called  the  strike-pan , where  at 
last  it  will  become  sugar.  Here  it  is  boiled  at  the 
temperature  of  180°  F. ; but  gradually  as  the  sir- 
up becomes  thicker  the  temperature  is  lowered 
until,  when  the  crystals  have  began  to  form,  the 
heat  is  not  greater  than  160°  F.  The  reduc- 
tion still  goes  on  until,  finally,  when  the  sirup 
is  ready  for  “striking,”  the  temperature  is  the 
lowest  at  which  proof-sugar  will  boil  at  three 
inches  below  a perfect  vacuum,  say  145°  F.  It 
is  now  thick  with  crystals  of  sugar  floating  in 
molasses,  and  the  trial  by  teache  is  repeated 
momentarily.  The  engineer  peers  anxiously 
through  the  glass-windows  at  the  boiling  sirup, 
and  finally  makes  preparations  to  discharge  his 
pan  into  the  “ heaters”  below.  The  sirup  falls 
from  the  bottom  of  the  strike-pan  of  a rich  au- 
burn color,  and  often  the  crystals  can  be  seen  as 
it  flows.  The  strike-pan,  or  great  vacuum-pan 
of  the  Yngenio  San  Martin,  is  a magnificent 
piece  of  workmanship,  costing  $70,000,  and  ca- 
pable of  boiling  from  1100  to  1500  panes  or 
cones  of  sugar,  containing  100  pounds  each  of 
green  sugar,  in  a day. 

In  the  heaters  below  the  strike-pan  steam  is 
applied  by  means  of  a cast-iron  jacket,  such  as 
we  saw  around  the  defecadores  where  the  juice 


was  first  heated;  the  thick  molasses  is  stirred 
freely,  and  speedily  carried  from  thence  to  the 
ordinary  sugar-cones,  or  panes , where  it  stands 
for  a day  in  the  high  temperature  of  the  boiling- 
house  until  the^crvstals  acquire  some  solidity. 
The  panes  are  then  removed  to  the  casa  de  pur - 
ga,  where  they  undergo  the  claying  process,  and 
are  purged  of  their  molasses.  This  process  is 
the  same  on  estates  using  the  Jamaica  train,  and 
needs  no  further  notice.  The  casa  de  jnirga  is 
generally  the  largest  house  on  the  estate.  That 
of  the  San  Martin  is  400  feet  long  and  150  feet 
broad,  and  contains  room  for  22, 220 panes . The 
general  plan  of  the  casa  de  purga  is  the  same 
on  all  the  estates,  there  being  one  floor  pierced 
for  the  cones,  and  a packing  and  drying  room 
below.  In  the  lower  room  are  double  rows  of 
cars,  one  above  the  other,  placed  on  tram-ways, 
and  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  run  out  into 
th&  sunshine  with  their  loads  of  moist  sugar  to 
dry.  This  plan  of  building  is  simple  and  effect- 
ive, and  could  not  be  improved.  The  white 
sugar,  or  bianco , when  dried  in  the  sun  is  ready 
for  market.  The  quebrado  requires  a little  more 
time,  and  is  spread  over  an  oven  ; but  the  cu - 
guchos,  or  points  of  the  cones,  are  brought  hack 
to  the  boiling -house,  ground  up  thoroughly, 
moistened  with  water,  and  passed  through  the 
centrifugal  machines  to  free  them  from  molas- 
ses. The  sugar  is  now  of  the  grade  of  qu&- 
brado ; or  being  further  moistened  with  water, 
and  placed  in  panes  it  may  be  brought  again  to 
the  purging-house  and  regularly  clayed,  mak- 
ing good  white  sugar,  although  not  of  as  good 
quality  as  first  sugar.  The  smaller  quantity 
obtained  will  not  generally  pay  for  the  extra 
labor. 

The  molasses  that  drips  from  the  panes  in  the 
casa  de  purga  is  collected  in  tanks  and  returned 
to  the  boiling-house,  when  it  is  taken  up  by  the 
vacuum-pan  and  boiled  again,  making  very  good 
sugar ; but  this  time,  instead  of  being  placed  in 
panes  to  make  clayed  sugar,  it  is  run  into  shal- 
low iron  tanks,  about  ten  by  four  feet,  in  which 
the  crystallization  proceeds  more  slowly  than  in 
the  former.  When  the  sugar  in  these  has  hard- 
ened it  is  cut  out  by  coolies  with  spades,  worked 
until  it  is  a thick  paste  of  sugar  and  molasses, 
and  poured  into  the  centrifugal  drying-machines, 
with  which  all  large  Yngenios  are  furnished. 
These  are  of  various  patterns,  prominent  among 
them  being  those  of  J.  F.  Cail  and  Co.  of  Paris, 
Aspinwall  and  Woollys  of  the  United  States,  and 
Fawcett,  Preston,  and  Co.  of  Liverpool.  The  Y n- 
genio  San  Martin  has  fifteen  of  the  first-named 
manufacture.  Cail’s  centrifugal,  although  very 
good,  is  not  so  easily  managed  as  the  others, 
especially  the  machine  made  by  Fawcett,  Pres- 
ton, and  Co.  The  power  is  communicated  from 
above  by  common  shafting  in  the  French  ma- 
chine, and  from  below  in  the  American ; oth- 
erwise the  two  are  very  similar.  The  American 
method  leaves  the  top  of  the  centrifugal  unen- 
cumbered by  machinery,  and  facilitates  the  op- 
eration of  supplying  it  with  molasses.  It  also 
gives  the  laborer  more  room  when  scooping 
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tirely,  except  in  prin- 
>•  cipte,  from  both  the 

•••  others  named.  In- 

stead t)f  being  sot  with 
vertical  shafting,  as 
j;  those  are,  it  is  hung 

wwili  MLjjr  ? like  a coach -wheel, 

|A8.  } fc  i on  li0rizontal  shaft- 

mlHLJJ,''  j;  '1'  ing,  two  machines  bc- 

I]  MpBj  k;||‘  ing  generally  hung 
I Mnn  Pwi  on  one  shaft,  but  each 
■j  m being  thrown  out  of 

: ‘ gmr  at  [«i*  jisurc,  in- 

;Wmm  jjjf  dependcntly  of  the 
other.  Instead  of  be- 
f ing  two  feet  in  di- 

■>  ijjggf  ametcr,  it  measures 

, fonr;  and  instead  of 
'aV  being  ch urged  while 

at  “rest,  the  molasses 
y is  run  into  it  by  n 

-fjjp  trough  while  in  rapid 
of 

PPf  ; larger  size,  and  rc- 

quiring  no  increase 
of  ]>ower  to  turn  it, 
its  makers  claim  that 
it  is  more  economical, 
and  justly  so  in  oar  opinion.  With  six-horse 
power  u can  clean  400  pounds  of  sugar  in  an 
hour.  Jt  is  supplied  with  a small  steam-pipe, 
to  be  used  in  bleaching  if  desired.  The  brakes 
used  in  these  three  machines  all  differ  slightly  ; 
but  this  is  of  no  importance,  as  ait  are  excel- 
lent. Probably  there  is  less  friction  with  the 
English  brake,  owing  to  the  peculiar  hanging 
of  tho  machinery. 

On  many  of  the  sugar  estates,  when  the  own- 
era  can  not  afford  the  costly  copjier  vacuum- 
pans  and  the  amount  of  machinery  aud  char- 
coal filters  which  accompany  them,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  the  old  Jamaica  train  used  with 
a Wetzel  pan,  or  that  invented  by  M.  Boar,  to 
concentrate  the  molasses.  Sometimes  a small 
vacuum-pan  of  the  KilUenx  patent  is  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  tho  molasses  purged,  finally, 
in  a few  centrifugal  machines  connected  with  it. 

The  Wetzel  pan  is  heated  by  steam.  It  is  a 
long  tank,  the  bottom  being  rounded  to  form 
the  half  of  a circle.  In  this  tank,  which  is  filled 
with  molasses,  revolves  a hollow  wheel,  through 
which  steam  passe*  freely.  The  hollow  drums 
a$  this  wheel  are  also  full  of  steam,  and  placed  at 
either  end  of  the  tank,  revolving  in  the  molas- 
ses. Through  their  centres  passes  a large  pipe, 
also  steam-filled ; and  the  circumference  of  these 
two  drums  are  connected  by  pijies,  about  an 
inch  and  a half  in  diameter  and  two  inches 
apart.  Revolving  slowly,  a considerable  heating 
surface  is  thus  presented  to  the  molasses ; and 
each  of  the  smaller  pipes,  as  it  rises  from  the 
liquid,  carries  a considerable  quantity  with  it, 
which  is  dripping  throughout  its  semi-revolu- 
tion, until  it  plunges  again  into  tho  molasses. 
The  whole  mass  of  molasses  in  the  tank  is  gen- 
tly agitated  by  the  constant  revolution  of  the 
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ont  the.  sugar  than  in  the  French  arrangement. 
These  are  the  only  distinctions  between  the 
French  and  American  systems.  In  both  the 
machines  are  charged  before  they  are  set  in  mo- 
tion. Revolving  with  great  rapidity,  the  mo- 
lasses is  speedily  thrown  by  centrifugal  force  to 
the  sides,  which  are  made  of  wire  netting,  cor- 
rugated for  greater  strength.  The  molasses  flies 
off  through  the  meshes  of  this  netting,  leaving, 
in  six  or  eight  minutes,  a fine,  dry  sugar,  called 
m'ul  i/c?  /wrtja — the  common  brown  sugar  of  the 
grocers.  The  grain  is  finer  than  that  of  the 
sugar  made  from  the  first  boiling  of  the  sirup  ; 
and  this  quality  of  sugar  can  be  afforded  at  a 
low  price.  The  color  is  regulated  according  to 
desire  by  running  the  centrifugal  machine  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  with  each  charge  of 
molasses ; and  when  a whitish  sugar  is  wanted, 
it  is  obtained  by  turning  a jet  of  steam  upon  the 
revolving  mass.  The  bleaching  effect  of  steam 
is  well  known.  The  use  of  steam,  however, 
causes  it  to  part  with  so  much  of  the  molasses 
that  it  loses  weight,  and  ttye  higher  price  of  the 
whiter  sugar  randy  compensates  the  planter  lor 
the  loss.  It  i$  therefore  customary  to  turn  on 
the  steam  for  only  a minute  or  two  before  stop- 
ping the  machine,  causing  a crust  of  white  su- 
gar about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  to  form  on 
the  two  or  three  inches  of  wkl  rie  pwrga  which 
clings  to  the  sides  of  the  machine.  As  each  ma- 
chine can  be  thrown  out  of  gear  without  inter- 
fering with  the  others  all  stages  of  drying  can  be 
observed  at  once.  The  molasses  from  this  sec- 
ond purging  is  boiled  and  passed  again  through 
the  centrifugal  machine*,  so  that  the  common 
44  third’*  molasses  of  commerce  contains  little 
cryatallizable  sugar. 

The  English  centrifugal  machine  differs  cm- 
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machine,  and  is  concentrated  rapidly,  much 
more  so  than  over  an  open  fire,  but  without  risk 
of  burning. 

The  Bour  pan  is  similar  in  principle  to  the 
Wetzel,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  liquid 
is  distributed  equally  over  a number  of  drums 
similar  to  those  at  the  ends  of  the  Wetzel  tank. 

The  Rillieux  vacuum-pan  is  of  cast-iron,  and 
differs  in  shape  from  the  copper  pans  of  other 
makers,  the  pipes  being  set  horizontally  instead 
of  vertically,  as  in  the  dome-shaped  vacuum-pan. 
The  lower  half  of  the  Rillieux  pan  is  filled  with 
pipes  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  laid  length- 
wise, as  in  the  boiler  of  a locomotive ; the  upper 
half  is  filled  with  sirup  and  the  steam  arising  from 
it.  The  use  of  iron  instead  of  copper  very  much 
reduces  the  cost,  and  makes  the  pan  popular  for 
boiling  miel  de  purga  in  small  mills,  the  same 
steam-engine  giving  power  to  the  centrifugals. 
The  only  drawback  to  the  use  of  this  econom- 
ical system  is  the  difficulty  of  cleaning  iron  pipes 
and  preventing  corrosion. 

There  are  in  Cuba,  as  well  as  in  Louisiana, 
estates  of  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
acres  of  cane  which  use  Rillieux’s  train,  greatly 
to  their  satisfaction.  It  is  simpler  and  less 
costly  than  that  of  Derosne,  or  any  other  on  the 
same  general  system  as  Derosne’s,  dispensing 
with  the  condensadoresy  which  are  of  question- 
able advantage  in  that  system,  and  substituting 
a steam  injection-column.  For  a complete  train 
under  the  system  of  Rillieux  three  pans  are  re- 
quired ; but,  as  they  stand  side  by  side,  and  as 
their  shape  allows  great  compactness  with  large 
heating  surface,  they  require  fewer  boilers  than 
the  same  number  of  pans  under  other  circum- 
stances. 

In  the  first  pan  the  guarapoy  after  coming  from 
the  smaller  filters,  receives  its  first  boiling,  the 
pipes  being  heated  for  the  purpose  with  the 
exhaust  steam  of  the  engine  which  works  the 
grinding -mill.  A dense  steam  arises,  which 
passes  into  the  heating-pipes  in  the  next  pan, 
and  gives  heat  to  concentrate  the  sirup  to  28° 
Baumd.  The  sirup  then  passes  into  caldrons 
furnished  with  the  steam  coil  for  further  defeca- 
tion, and  thence  into  the  large  filters,  passing 
from  them  into  the  strike-pan,  as  in  the  De- 
rosne apparatus.  The  strike-pan,  or  third  pan, 
is  supplied  with  fresh  steam  from  the  boilers. 
The  condensation  of  the  waste  steam,  both  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  vacuum  and  for 
keeping  a constant  current  of  fresh  steam  in  the 
heating  apparatus,  is  maintained  by  a small 
vacuum-engine,  a steam  injection-column,  and 
a fan  for  cooling  the  condensed  water.  Water 
being  very  scarce  in  many  places,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  samo  supply  should  be  used  over  and 
over  again,  and  the  devices  for  economizing  wa- 
ter are  very  ingenious.  One  of  the  finest  mills 
in  Cuba  using  the  Rillieux  train  is  that  of  Don 
Diago  at  Perico,  called  the  Yngenio  Tinguaro. 
It  has  a train  made  by  Merrick  and  Sons,  of 
Philadelphia,  from  which  a “strike*’  of  260 
panes , or  about  2500  pounds  of  green  sugar,  can 
be  made  at  once,  and  the  three  vacuum-pans, 


each  eleven  feet  long,  have  respectively  240, 
354,  and  260  pipes  of  1J  inch  diameter.  The 
sugar  made  by  this  estate  is  excellent.  That 
of  the  adjacent  plantation,  Santa  Elena,  with 
similar  machinery,  is  also  of  superior  quality. 
A new  mill  at  Bolondron,  called  the  San  Rafael, 
has  been  recently  fitted  with  the  Rillieux  ma- 
chinery, and  here  the  system  may  be  studied 
with  the  greatest  advantage.  The  sugar  of  this 
mill  is  of  very  good  quality. 

It  does  not  always  follow,  however,  that  the 
Yngenio  possessing  the  finest  machinery  makes 
the  best  sugar.  This  is  notably  illustrated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Banagiiises,  where  the  ad- 
jacent estates  of  “ Habana”  and  “ Alava”  differ 
greatly  in  the  quality  of  their  refined  sugar.  The 
“Habana”  has  the  reputation  of  making  the 
best  in  Cuba;  and  as  the  two  estates  are  the 
property  of  the  same  gentleman,  Sefior  Zulueta, 
one  of  the  richest  sugar-planters  on  the  island, 
and  master  of  we  know  not  how  many  Yngenios 
and  cabellarias  of  land,  it  might  be  expected 
that  any  talent  possessed  in  the  one  Yngenio 
would  be  exerted  to  improve  the  other,  or  that 
if  there  was  any  decided  advantage  in  machin- 
eiy  enjoyed  by  the  one  it  would  be  introduced 
into  the  other.  It  is  certainly  not  for  want  of 
fine  machinery  that  the  sugar  of  the  “Alava”  is 
not  the  best ; for  the  machinery  of  the  “Alava” 
is  the  newest  and  best  of  the  two,  and  the  estate 
has  in  its  time  turned  out  a crop  of  21,000  box- 
es. The  machinery  of  the  “ Habana,”  on  the 
contrary,  is  rather  indifferent,  and  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  “San  Martin”  or 
“ El  Flor  de  Cuba,”  in  the  same  neighborhood ; 
and  yet  ail  agree  that  no  sugar-planter  of  that 
country  has  surpassed  “La  Habana.”  Their 
loaves  are  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  bear  favora- 
ble comparison  with  those  of  the  refiner.  The 
superiority  is  generally  ascribed  to  better  land 
and  better  cane ; but  it  is  very  singular  that  the 
adjacent  estates,  possessing  soil  of  the  same 
character  and  the  same  kind  of  cane — la  cana 
blanca , commonly  known  as  the  Tahiti  cane — 
do  not  produce  equally  fine  sugar. 

While  capital  has  been  lavished  on  costly  ma- 
chinery, and  vast  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  the  general  princi- 
ples of  defecating  writh  lime,  filtering  with  bone 
charcoal,  and  concentrating  under  a vacuum 
have  remained  unchanged,  although  it  has  long 
been  felt  that  some  chemical  substitutes  for  the 
present  expensive  process  would  be  very  desira- 
ble, and  some  of  the  best  chemists  of  Cuba  and 
the  United  States  have  long  studied  this  problem. 

Any  process  which  would  do  away  with  the 
use  of  animal  carbon  and  prevent  the  formation 
of  molasses  in  boiling  would  work  a great  rev- 
olution, and  Sefior  Alvaro  Reynoso,  of  Havana, 
announces  that  he  has  discovered  such  a process. 
It  as  yet  remains  a secret,  and  but  for  the  high 
reputation  and  chemical  experience  of  the  gen- 
tleman claiming  to  have  made  the  discovery  its 
announcement  would  be  received  with  incredu- 
lity. Sefior  Reynoso,  however,  is  the  director 
of  the  Institute  for  Experimental  Chemistry  in 
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Havana,  Doctor  of  the  Faculty  of  Science  in 
Paris,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tnte  of  France  (Academy  of  Sciences),  besides 
possessing  other  honorary  title**  and  haa  given 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  culture  of  the 


sugar-cane,  having  published  several  able  essays 
on  the  subject.  A nv.m  of  his  character  would 
not  be  likely  to  hazard  his  reputation  on  a vi- 
sionary scheme,  and  8 nor  Reynoso  has  claimed 
that  he  can  produce  excellent  sugar  at  one  boil- 
ing by  chemical  treat- 
ment of  the  yuarap(> 
while  cold.  He  claims 
that  no  molasses  is 
formed,  but  after  draw- 
ing off  the  impuri- 
ties of  the  cnne-juice 
a pure  erystnUixod 
. sugar  remains.  Ho 

asks  a large  sum  of 
money  for  his  secret, 
and  professes  himself 

i ( A fiB  rrody  TO  disclose  ir  u.v 

\l  soon  ns  this  is  gunran- 

Pteed.  The  mutter  has 
excited  much  interest 
M Havana,  nnd  will 

■ I probably  be  thorough- 
ly i If 

® it  is  practicable,  and 

good  sugar  can  really 
■ be  made  without  the 

• machinery  and  capital 

at  present  required,  its 
manufacture  will  be 
enormously  extended. 


uxAnv  fob  market. 


meats  they  found  useful  work ; on  did  rare  lei- 
sure offer,  stood  erec  t behind  their  counters  wait- 
ing. alert,  the  advent  of  fresh  custom.  The 
“ hand*’*  in  his  factory  were  all  assembled  long 
ere  the  bell  had  given  its  final  clang.  The  maid 
in  the  kitchen,  like  her  mistress  in  the  parlor, 
ever  felt  an  eye  upon  her  watching  all  her  move- 
ments. And  Maria  Jane,  the  oldest  daughter, 
would  no  more  have  dared  to  call  her  practicing 
done  at  fifrv-nine  minutes  past  nine  instead  of 
plump  tea  o^clock,  than  she  would  have  ven- 
tured any  other  insane  or  impossible  achieve- 
ment. She  would  have  known  that  her  father 
in  that  high  perch  away  “down  street”  which 
he  called  his  office,  would  instinctively  become 
aware  of  the  deficit,  and  punish  it  accordingly. 
There  had  been  a period  in  Mrs,  Rasptows  his- 
tory when  she  had  offered  some  faint  opposition 
to  the  autocratic  sway— a period  to  which  she 
now  recurred  with  feelings  such  as  those  with 
which  Mr.  Van  Amburgh  might  be  supposed  to 
contemplate  his  former  sojourn  in  the  lion’s 
mouth.  For,  strange  ns  it  now  seemed  to  all 
who  looked  upon  him,  Mr.  Raspton  had  once 
been  young  and,  after  his  fashion,  in  love.  He 
hud  gone  through  a form  of  courtship,  rigid  and 
mechanical,  it  is  true;  he  had  had  a honey- 
moon, a pale,  cold  article,  but  intended  to  do 
duty  for  the  real  thing.  These  were  the  only 
sham?  of  which  he  had  to  accuse  himself  in  a 
life  of  stern  devotion  to  practical  and  actual 
facts.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Mrs.  Hasp  ton 
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II  ITR.  RASPTON  held  to  the  belief  that  a man 

III  should  tie  master  in  his  own  house.  Some 
of  his  sex  have  consented  to  a divided  sway  in 
life,  it  being  admitted  that  they  reigu  supreme 
over  their  own  department,  while  the  domestic 
world  is  ordered  by  their  bettor  half.  Other 
more  timid  spirits  have  entirely  given  up  the 
reins  of  government,  and  are  content  to  go  whith- 
ersoever the  leading  genius  drives.  For  such 
Mr.  Raspton  entertained  a contempt  far  trans- 
cending that  he  bestowed  upon  the  meanest 
member  of  the  brute  creation.  His  was  a mind 
that,  like  Napoleon's — if  it  wen  Napoleon— in- 
cluded the  minutest  details  ns  well  ns  the  grand 
scope  of  affairs.  No  cook  could  toy  aside  a sur- 
reptitious ounce  of  sugar,  uo  washer-woman  pock- 
et the  remnant  of  a bar  of  soap  without  being 
brought  to  book.  Nor  did  this  penny  wisdom 
tend  in  the  least  to  that  proud  foolishness  which 
the  proverb  satirically  intimates.  It  never  in- 
terfered in  any  way  with  the  conduct  of  on  ex- 
tensive business,  or  hindered  for  a moment  the 
golden  flow  of  profits. 

If  there  had  ever  been  a time  when  these 
traits  were  unfelt  or  unacknowledged  by  his  fel- 
low-mcn,  it  was  far  back  in  the  forgotten  Past. 
The  clerks  in  Mr.  Raspton's  store  never  read 
the  newspaper  or  sat  by  the  stove,  chairs  a-tilt, 
iu  the  intervals  of  business.  For  all  spare  mo- 
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had  shown  trifling  symptoms  of  a will  of  her 
own — symptoms  at  once  repressed  and  stifled 
by  the  guiding  hand.  She  was  now  perfect  in 
her  routine.  So  much  money  was  dealt  out  to 
her  per  week,  and  from  that,  she  knew,  just  so 
much  household  comfort  must  be  provided,  not 
one  pennyworth  lacking.  A settled  sum  was 
allowed  for  the  family  dress,  and  their  appear- 
ance must  do  credit  to  it.  Twice  a quarter  the 
children  were  examined  to  see  if  the  requisite 
amount  of  knowledge  had  instilled  itself  into 
their  brains,  and  woe  to  student  and  teacher  if 
either  were  derelict.  Oft,  with  all  his  rigidity, 
Mr.  Raspton  could  not  fairly  be  called  penuri- 
ous. His  table  was  well  spread ; his  expendi- 
ture in  all  ways  respectable,  though,  not  liberal ; 
he  had  his  charities  even  regulated,  like  every 
thing  else,  with  mathematical  exactness;  was 
punctual  in  attendance  at  church  and  prayer- 
meeting; and  looked  forward  without  apprehen- 
sion to  the  Anal  settlement  of  accounts,  assured 
that  there  would  be  a balance  in  his  favor. 

But  his  family  never  rested  from  an  oppressive 
sense  of  responsibility.  Maria  Jane  and  the 
boys  envied  in  childhood  the  freedom  of  eveiy 
fagged  little  imp  that  made  dirt-pies  or  played 
in  the  gutter,  and  as  they  grew  older  the  feel- 
ing varied  in  object  but  not  in  quality.  Then, 
too,  both  they  and  Mrs.  Raspton  were  aware 
that  they  lived  far,  far  within  their  income, 
and  each  had  their  little  longings  and  ambi- 
tions. Thought  was  free,  at  any  rate,  and 
speech  as  well,  provided  it  came  not  to  the  ear 
of  the  ruling  powers. 

“What  a sweet  place  the  Brinleys  have!” 
remarked  Mrs.  Raspton,  pensively,  as  she  and 
Maria  Jane  sat  at  their  work  one  afternoon. 
“So  complete  all  through!  If  there  is  any 
thing  I do  dote  upon  it  is  a pretty  house  and 
grounds.” 

44  And  there  is  no  reason  why  we  shouldn’t 
have  them,  I am  sure,  if  father  only  thought 
so,”  responded  the  daughter.  “^But  I suppose 
we  shall  stay  here  as  long  as  the  timbers  will 
hold  up  the  roof.  No  hope  of  any  change  for 
us.” 

“ I’m  afraid  not.  Father  would  think  it  aw- 
fully extravagant  to  build.” 

“I  wouldn’t  ask  for  that,”  said  Maria  Jane, 
with  generous  concession,  “if  he  would  only  fix 
up  this  place  a little.  Put  on  a wing  with  two 
parlors  and  bedrooms  above,  and  furnish  them 
all  up  in  modern  style,  and  cut  these  windows 
down  to  the  floor,  and  have  a veranda  across 
the  front,  and  new  carpets  and  sofas  and  pic- 
tures, and,  oh ! a thousand  things  that  we  haven't 
and  never  shall  have  as  long  as  we  live.” 

“No,”  agreed  the  mother.  “But  it  would 
be  very  pretty.  I always  did  like  a piazza.  It’s 
so  pleasant  to  take  your  chair  out  and  sit  there 
when  the  sun  is  off ; and  we  could  have  vines 
climbing  up  to  make  it  shady,  you  know.” 

“And  hanging-baskets,”  said  Maria  Jane. 
“I  saw  the  most  lovely  trailing  plants  at  Hugcr’s 
yesterday.” 

“And  it  would  be  such  a nice  place  for  the 


flower-pots;  my  geraniums  and  the  oleanders 
are  quite  wasted  as  it  is.” 

“ And  we  do  so  need  new  parlors  and  a spare 
bedroom,”  continued  Maria  Jane.  “This  is  a 
perfect  thoroughfare,  and  every  thing  in  it  so 
shabby  and  old-fashioned.  A wing  with  rooms 
above  would  just  give  us  what  we  want.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  mother;  “and parlors  open- 
ing into  each  other  are  always  so  pleasant/  I 
like  to  look  through  folding-doors  into  the  next 
room ; it  gives  you  such  an  idea  of  space,  some- 
how.” 

“ That’s  partly  due  to  the  tall  mirrors,”  ex- 
plained Maria  Jane;  “they  almost  double  the 
size  of  an  apartment.” 

“ But  they’re  terribly  expensive,  aren’t  they?” 
asked  the  mother,  anxiously. 

“ We  can’t  help  that — every  body  has  them,” 
said  Maria  Jane,  with  decision. 

“ Well — do  you  like  these  little  figures  they 
have  in  Brussels  now  ?” 

“Oh,  mamma,  I think  they’re  lovely!  A 
green  carpet — not  grass-green,  nor  blue-green, 
but  just  the  right  shade,  and  then  a small,  bright 
pattern— oh ! ” and  she  clasped  her  hands  in  mute 
ecstasy,  unable  to  express  the  rest. 

“ You  would  want  green  chairs  then,  wouldn’t 
you  ?” 

“Yes,  and  curtains,  and  picture-cords.” 

“Wouldn't  there  be  too  much  of  it?” 

“ No,  I think  not — we  should  have  buff  walls, 
you  know.  Buff  and  green  are  such  a pretty 
contrast.” 

“So  they  are,  dear.  And  the  bedrooms— 
should  they  be  green  too?” 

4 4 Oh  no !— don’t  let  us  have  every  thing  alike. 
What  should  you  say,  mamma?*’ 

4 4 My  fancy  would  be  maroon.  Yes,  the  front- 
room,  which  would  be  the  largest,  in  maroon ; 
and  the  furniture  rich  and  heavy  to  correspond. 
The  back-room  simpler — say  blue-and-white.” 

44  How  sweet ! And  what  6ort  of  furniture?” 

“I  like  carved  rose-wood,”  said  Mrs.  Rasp- 
ton, who,  once  launched  in  her  expenditure, 
gave  her  imagination  full  sweep.  Maria  Jane 
was  for  a moment  stunned,  as  it  were,  by  the 
thought  of  such  magnificence,  but  soon  recov- 
ered. 

44  How  splendid !”  she  said,  with  high  appreci- 
ation of  her  mother’s  taste.  44  And  in  the  back- 
room we  would  have  enameled ; it’s  simple,  but 
very  pretty.” 

“Yes,  and  that  should  be  yours,  my  dear. 
You  keep  your  things  so  neatly  that  you  deserve 
a nice  room.” 

4 4 Thank  you,  mamma!  And  we  would  get 
wash-stand  and  toilet  china  all  to  match.” 

“And  bed-linen  and  blankets  the  very  best 
quality,”  said  Mrs.  Raspton,  with  housewifely 
care. 

“There  would  be  nothing  in  the  other  part 
of  the  house  to  correspond  with  it,  though,” 
said  Maria  Jane;  and  as  her  eye  fell  on  the 
brass-nailed  sofa  and  the  great  octagonal  fig- 
ures of  the  carpet,  the  vision  faded,  and  she 
came  painfully  back  to  the  realities  of  things. 
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“ Where’s  the  use  of  talking,  mamma?”  she 
said,  bitterly.  “ It  can  never  come  to  any  thing, 
and  we  know  it.” 

“ I suppose  not,”  said  Mrs.  Raspton ; “ still 
it's  pleasant  once  in  a while.  When  yon  were 
lying  in  yonr  cradle  I used  to  sit  and  fancy  how 
nice  it  would  be  to  have  a grown-up  daughter  by- 
and-by.  Time  has  brought  that  true,  and  per- 
haps it  will  do  the  same  with  these  other  fan- 
cies.” So  saying,  she  turned  the  conversation 
adroitly  into  other  channels,  and  Maria  Jane's 
overclouded  brow  grew  clear  again. 

The  boys  meanwhile  had  grievances  of  other 
character.  “How  I hate  a sight  like  that!” 
said  James  to  his  brother  Arthur,  as  they  walked 
along  the  street  together.  “A  carriage  all  pol- 
ish and  silk  and  silver-plate,  drawn  by  a couple 
of  old  crowbaits ! I wonder  if  the  man  thinks 
we  can't  count  their  ribs  through  those  fine  showy 
nets!” 

“ Well,”  said  Arthur,  as  the  equipage  moved 
on,  “if  you  like  to  see  things  in  keeping  you've 
only  to  look  a't  our  own  establishment;  there 
are  no  such  contrasts  there.  I declare  I won- 
der my  mother  and  Maria  Jane  are  willing  to 
ride  in  the  old  shell.  A pretty  figure  we  make, 
driving  up  to  the  church-steps,  among  all  the 
handsome  turn-outs ! I always  expect  to  have 
my  face  peppered  with  mud,  down  there  be- 
tween the  wheels!” 

“ And  all  the  new  carriages  are  hung  so 
high!”  continued  James,  with  bitterness.  “It 
looks  as  if  it  had  come  over  in  the  Mayflower. 
And  as  for  our  horses  they  haven’t  even  a net  to 
hide  their  bones.” 

“And  Jo  Bright  has  such  a splendid  bay 
team  that  he'd  sell  any  day  at  a good  offer.  I 
should  think  father  would  jump  at  the  chance ; 
but  no  — he’ll  go  on  driving  old  Spavin  and 
Wind-gall  to  the  end  of  the  chapter!” 

“ I tell  you,  Arty,  we  boys  ought  to  have  a 
horse  apiece,  and  Maria  Jane  a pony.  She's 
growing  up  a splendid  figure  of  a girl,  and  she'd 
ride  like  Di  Vernon — she's  lots  of  pluck.  But 
she’ll  never  have  a chance,  nor  we  either,  while 
the  Governor’s  term  of  office  lasts.” 

“You  may  bet  your  head  on  that,”  was  the 
classic  response — and  the  academy  gate  shut  off 
the  colloquy. 

As  time  went  on  it  brought  new  trials  to  the 
young  spirits.  Maria  Jane  grew  prettier  with 
each  succeeding  day,  and  Mrs.  Raspton  felt  that 
she  might  be  made  “an  ornament  to  any  circle.” 
She  sounded  the  praise  of  boarding-schools  in 
Mr.  Raspton 's  ears,  and  was  met  by  the  asser- 
tion that  no  money  of  his  would  be  wasted  on 
such  follies;  if  Maria  Jane  couldn't  learn  enough 
at  the  academy  she  must  remain  in  ignorance. 
Vainly,  too,  did  she  suggest  a term  or  so  with 
the  mattre  de  danse , who  expounded  to  the  vil- 
lage youth  the  mysteries  of  waltz  and  German  ; 
Mr.  Raspton  at  once  defined  his  position — and 
Maria  Jane's  performances  on  the  light  fantastic 
toe  had  to  be  guided  by  her  own  taste  and  ob- 
servation. And  by-and-by  arose  another  source 
of  trouble.  The  girl’s  pretty,  round  face  and 


hazel  eyes  made  conquest  of  Ned  Brinley,  the 
most  admired  of  all  the  rustic  beaux.  Her  set 
envied  her,  and  wondered  at  her  good  fortune ; 
but  Mr.  Raspton  saw  the  matter  in  another  light. 
Ned  had  never  settled  down  very  steadily  at 
business,  and  no  idle  fop,  the  autocrat  declared, 
should  have  the  spending  of  his  money.  The 
lover  was  forbidden  the  house,  and  Maria  Jane 
cried  herself  sick  without  in  the  least  softening 
her  father’s  iron  heart.  The  boys,  too,  had 
fresh  troubles.  Arthur,  who  was  bent  on  col- 
lege, was  ordered  to  renounce  that  fancy  and  go 
into  the  store — a mandate  which  he  perforce 
obeyed,  but  with  continued  and  open  discon- 
tent. James  had  taken  to  business  kindly,  and 
Mr.  Raspton  had  great  hopes  of  him;  but  he, 
like  the  rest,  seemed  destined  to  cross  his  fa- 
ther’s will,  and  be  crossed  in  turn.  He  had 
fallen  seriously  in  love  with  Nelly  Ray,  the  child 
of  one  of  Mr.  Raspton ’s  poorest  tenants — a sweet, 
sensible  girl,  but  without  beauty  or  any  other 
outward  charm  to  account  in  the  eyes  of  the 
angry  parent  for  his  son’s  infatuation.  This 
affair,  too,  he  at  once  nipped  in  the  bud,  enforc- 
ing a seeming  obedience,  though  James  declared 
his  intention  of  taking  his  own  way  as  soon  as 
he  became  his  own  master.  Having  thus  vindi- 
cated authority  Mr.  Raspton  calmly  pursued  his 
own  course  quite  unmindful  of  the  hot,  young 
rebellion  around  him.  The  poor  mother  mean- 
while had  no  such  peace.  Into  her  sympathiz- 
ing bosom  Maria  Jane  poured  all  her  tears ; to 
her  the  boys  uttered  their  indignant  protests. 
Among  the  three  the  kind  woman  was  nearly 
distracted. 

Thiugs  were  in  this  position  when  Mr.  Rasp- 
ton was  suddenly  called  abroad;  some  great 
purchase  of  iron  demanded  his  personal  super- 
vision. No  especial  grief  was  felt  or  feigned  by 
the  family.  The  wife  bestirred  herself  to  get 
his  shirts  and  socks  in  order,  and  Maria  Jane 
hemmed  half  a dozen  new  handkerchiefs.  Twen- 
ty-four hours  from  the  announcement  of  his  pro- 
posed departure  he  was  on  his  way,  and  a day 
or  two  after  Mrs.  Raspton  read  his  name  among 
the  list  of  passengers  by  the  Liverpool  steamer. 
Nothing  more  could  be  heard  from  him  for  some 
time,  of  course,  and  all  resigned  themselves  with- 
out difficulty  to  their  ignorance.  For  the  first 
| time  in  their  lives  the  children  dre#  free  breaths. 
It  was  magnificent  autumn  weather,  the  woods 
aflame  with  gorgeous  colors,  the  sky  piled  with 
rich  clouds,  the  air  sweeter  than  Eden.  Maria 
Jane  felt  almost  happy  spite  of  her  separation 
from  her  lover;  she  could  think  of  him  unre- 
strainedly at  any  rate,  which  she  hardly  dared 
do  with  her  father’s  cold  eye  upon  her.  The 
hoys  lingered  a little  at  meals,  loitered  a trifle 
down  the  street,  or  stopped  to  chat  with  an  ac- 
quaintance. Mrs.  Raspton’s  kind  face  lost  its 
gnxious  look,  and  altogether  the  absence  of  the 
stem  head  was  pleasantly  felt  through  all  the 
house.  The  change  in  outward  act  was  slight, 
however,  for  he  would  soon  return,  and  the  hab- 
it of  obedience  too  was  powerful. 

Twenty  days  passed  by — three  weeks — and 
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some  surprise  was  felt  that  no  word  reached 
them  of  his  safe  arrival.  Nobody  was  prepared, 
though,  for  what  came — a letter  from  the  cap- 
tain of  the  steamer,  stating  that  on  such  a night, 
it  being  dark  and  stormy,  Mr.  Raspton  had  fall- 
en overboard,  and  spite  of  every  exertion  it  had 
been  found  impossible  to  save  him.  The  circle 
stared  wildly  at  each  other.  Could  this  be  true  ? 
Father  gone!  All  that  strong  will,  that  per- 
vading influence,  utterly  withdrawn,  and  that  so 
quietly!  Were  they  never  to  hear  any  more 
than  this  ? No ; he  had  perished  alone  in  the 
darkness  with  the  wild  sea,  and  out  of  its  depths 
his  voice  would  never  rise  again. 

n. 

“ I don’t  know  what  to  think  about  it,”  said 
Mrs.  Raspton.  “ My  own  feelings  were  always 
in  favor  of  mourning,  but  your  poor  father  dis- 
approved of  it ; he  said  it  did  no  good  to  any 
one,  and  was  a large  bill  of  expense.” 

“We  need  not  mind  the  expense,  mother,” 
said  James,  gravely.  He  had  taken  the  direc- 
tion of  matters  since  the  news  had  come.  “It 
is  a question  of  respect  to  father’s  memory,  and 
I think  it  should  be  paid.” 

“Pm  very  glad  you  feel  that  way,  my  son,” 
said  Mrs.  Raspton,  wiping  her  eyes.  ‘ * He  meant 
well,  James,”  she  added,  deprecatingly.  “Fa- 
ther seemed  a little  harsh  sometimes,  but  it  was 
all  intended  for  your  good.” 

“ Yes,  mother,  I suppose  so,”  he  replied,  look- 
ing back  with  a sensation  of  awe  to  things  which 
a few  weeks  since  had  roused  such  strong  resent- 
ment. How  strange  it  seemed  to  be  free  from 
that  stem  control,  to  be  accountable  only  to 
himself  for  what  he  chose  to  do ! Did  he  grieve ; 
did  any  of  them  ? It  was  not  possible  to  feel 
the  sorrow  which  the  loss  of  a more  tender  pa- 
rent would  have  caused ; but  they  experienced  a 
great  shock,  they  felt  that  an  event  most  solemn 
and  painful  had  occurred.  Uneasily  conscious 
of  the  lack,  without  admitting  it  to  themselves, 
they  strove  to  make  it  up  in  outward  observance 
and  respect.  Their  mourning  was  the  deepest, 
their  veils  the  longest  that  could  be  procured ; 
funeral  services  were  held  in  the  largest  church 
of  the  village,  and  to  it  the  relatives  were  sum- 
moned from  far  and  near.  A tall  monument 
of  the  most  &tpensive  marble  towered  above  the 
plainer  tombstones  of  the  cemetery,  bearing  the 
record  of  his  virtues  and  his  fate.  Many  a time 
during  these  arrangements  did  his  wife  start  at 
their  extravagance  and  dread  Mr.  Raspton’s  dis- 
pleasure; then,  as  suddenly  remembering  all, 
put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  Her  tears  did 
not  flow  in  a hot  rush  of  passionate  grief ; they 
welled  up  gently  from  a prevailing  sadness. 
And  by-and-by  she  ceased  to  think  of  him  as 
Mr.  Raspton;  he  was  “Severus”  again,  as  he 
had  been  in  their  young  days.  She  was  by  na- 
ture a little  sentimental,  but  the  tendency  had 
long  been  stifled  in  her  daily  conflict  with  the 
hard  facts  of  life.  Now  it  renewed  itself.  She 
mused  with  not  nnpleasing  melancholy  on  the 
events  of  their  early  life  and  courtship ; looked 


often  at  the  little  pin  set  with  his  hair  and  that 
of  her  first  baby,  whom  she  lost,  and  related  to 
Maria  Jane  various  amiable  incidents  which 
showed  her  father  in  quite  a new  light.  “ It’s 
only  natural  that  I should  feel  it  most,”  she 
would  say;  “you  and  the  others  are  young; 
you’ll  have  new  ties  and  new  interests : but  no- 
thing can  ever  make  up  the  loss  to  me.”  Mean- 
while the  neighbors  had  very  different  views. 
A good-looking  woman,  still  rather  young,  and 
with  plenty  of  means,  she  was  sure  to  many 
again  after  a decent  interval,  and  three  or  four 
eligible  matches  were  selected  for  her  in  a 
month’s  time. 

The  winter  went  by  quietly;  James  looked 
into  the  affairs,  and  found  them  largely  more 
prosperous  than  any  one  had  supposed.  Spring 
came,  and  workmen  were  busy  about  the  man- 
sion. The  coveted  veranda  ran  across  the  front, 
French  windows  opening  upon  it,  and  vines  new- 
ly set  out  gave  promise  of  luxuriance  and  shade 
in  time.  By  fall  the  proposed  wing  was  com- 
pleted, and  Maria  Jane  and  her  mother  went  to 
New  York  with  carte-bfanche  for  furniture.  A 
few  weeks  rendered  all  complete.  The  early 
dreams  were  adhered  to  in  most  items ; there 
were  the  green  carpets  and  buff  paper-hangings, 
the  carved  rose-wood  and  maroon.  Maria  Jane 
had  the  promised  back-room  where  she  set  her 
feet  on  violets  and  snow,  or  looked  up  at  walls 
where  azure  bells  swung  gracefully  from  slender 
vines.  Cord  reflets  of  marble,  rich  hues  of  Bo- 
hemian glass,  clear  depths  of  mirror  were  not 
wanting.  And  many  a costly  trifle  had  been 
added;  a picture  here,  an  engraving  there,  rich 
volumes  for  the  table,  or  elegant  articles  of  deco- 
ration. Maria  Jane  surveyed  the  effect  with  de- 
light unbounded,  her  mother  with  a kind  of 
mournful  pleasure.  “I  only  wish  poor  Severus 
could  have  seen  it !”  she  remarked,  with  a sigh. 
The  daughter  was  silent.  She  greatly  doubted 
if  “poor  Severus”  would  have  enjoyed  the  sight 

Other  changes  not  less  important  had  been 
wrought.  James  promoted  the  father  of  his  be- 
loved to  a better  place  and  higher  wages,  and  re- 
moved the  family  to  a neat  cottage  of  his  own. 
Many  an  evening  he  and  Nelly  spent  together, 
many  a drive  they  took  behind  the  fine  “bay 
team”  for  which  the  boys  had  longed.  Ned 
Brinley’s  sentence  of  exile  was  annulled,  and  he 
was  received  as  Maria  Jane’s  affianced;  only  it 
had  been  stipulated,  for  her  sake  and  his  own, 
that  the  marriage  should  not  take  place  till  he 
were  established  in  practice.  Meanwhile  he  came 
and  went  at  will,  worshiped  by  his  betrothed 
and  by  her  mother  scarcely  less.  Arthur  was 
in  college  and  doing  nobly. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  one  late  October 
afternoon,  when  a gentleman  left  the  train  at 
Bromley  station,  and,  looking  about  for  a convey- 
ance, presently  descried  one  that  met  his  wants. 

“Can  you  take  me  up  to  Mr.  Raspton’s ?”  he 
inquired. 

“ Mr.  Raspton’s  ?”  said  the  man,  hesitatingly. 

“ Yes — Severus  Raspton 's.  You  must  surely 
know  the  place.” 
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“Oh,  the  widder’s,  you  mean.”  Why  did 
the  gentleman  start  at  that  word  ? 4 * Old  Rasp- 
• ton’s  dead,  you  know,”  he  explained;  “lost  at 
sea  a year  ago  or  thereabouts.” 

“ I know.  I forgot  for  the  moment.  Drive 
fast.” 

4 4 I’ll  have  you  there  in  fifteen  minntes.  That 
your  baggage,  Sir  ? It’s  a good  two  mile,  but 
I’ll  land  you  at  the  door  before  you  know  it.” 

44  Very  well,”  said  the  stranger,  quietly. 

“Why  does  he  seem  so  wrapped  up  in  him- 
self like?”  thought  Jo  Bright.  44  What’s  that 
cap  drawn  over  his  eyes  for,  as  if  he  was  just 
ready  to  be  swung  off,  and  the  cloak  round  his 
chin?  And  why  can’t  he  look  a feller  in  the 
face?  Fine  day,  Sir,”  he  added,  aloud. 

44  Very,”  responded  the  laconic  stranger. 

Three  minutes  passed  in  silence.  As  they 
turned  a corner  a pretty  sight  revealed  itself ; a 
gentleman  and  lady  were  riding  toward  them. 
He  tall  and  stately  on  his  fine  black  horse,  she 
graceful,  erect,  her  face  all  bloom  and  radiance. 
As  the  pair  flashed  by  the  stranger  turned  eager- 
ly to  gaze. 

“There’s  Maria  Jane  this  minute,”  said  Jo 
Bright.  44  Ain’t  she  a good  one  to  look  at, 
though  ? And  the  young  feller  with  her  is  Ned 
Brinley,  that  she’s  agoin*  to  marry;  ain’t  half 
nor  a quarter  good  enough  for  her.  I'm  of  the 
old  chap’s  mind  about  that.” 

44 Ah!”  said  the  stranger,  with  a semblance 
of  interest. 

They  reached  the  cemetery,  its  carefully-kept 
turf  still  verdant,  its  quiet  precincts  solemn  with 
evergreen  and  the  white  dazzle  of  marble. 

44 See  that  tall  stun  up  there?”  asked  Jo, 
pointing  to  a lofty  shaft  that  rose,  snow-pure, 
against  the  dark  back-ground  of  cedars.  “That’s 
his  monnyment.  They  put  it  up  this  spring  as 
soon  as  ever  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground ; 
frost  heaves  a tombstun  dreadful,  you  know. 
Wouldn't  he  have  groaned  at  the  expense ! It 
cost  an  awful  sight.  But  they  had  their  own 
head  about  it,  to  be  sure.  ‘When  the  cat’s 
away  the  mice  ’ll  play;’  and  this  time  the  cat 
was  away  for  good  and  all.” 

44  Stop  here,  ” said  the  stranger,  suddenly.  4 4 1 
should  like  to  see  the  stone.” 

“Oh,  certingly,”  said  Joe,  getting  down  and 
opening  the  gate. 

44  Stay  with  your  horses,  if  you  please,  * said 
the  gentleman,  decidedly,  as  Joe  prepared  to 
accompany  him. 

The  stranger  proceeded  up  the  walk,  the  dry 
leaves  rustling  at  his  tread.  Dead  leaves,  dead 
hopes,  dead  ambitions ; how  well  they  met  to- 
gether in  this  place,  he  thought.  He  reached 
the  monument.  The  burial-plot  was  fenced  by 
iron  chains;  there  was  one  little  grave,  the  first 
baby’s,  with  its  tiny  head-stone.  Glossy-leaved 
myrtle  overran  the  spot,  dark  pansies  lent  their 
purple  glow,  a mournful  willow  drooped  its  long 
boughs  near ; all  showed  loving  thought  and  tend- 
ance. He  knelt  and  kissed  the  little  mound, 
then  leaned  his  forehead  on  the  chilling  marble. 
What  solemn  thoughts  went  through  his  mind 
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of  what  might  have  been,  what  almost  was! 
what  contritions  for  the  past  and  hopes  for  the 
future ! 

“Friend  o’  his’n?”  said  Jo,  bursting  with 
curiosity,  as  the  stranger  resumed  his  seat.  But 
he  received  no  answer. 

They  went  across  the  stream  by  the  foundry, 
the  factory,  and  the  store.  The  gentleman 
looked  up  at  the  signs  on  each. 

“They’ve  left  the  old  name,”  he  said. 

44  Yes,”  replied  Jo.  “It  was  a good  name 
in  business.  Great  on  that,  the  old  man  was.” 

They  drove  on  till  the  house  was  reached — 
the  house  with  its  new  wing  and  veranda,  shin- 
ing with  fresh  paint,  its  door-yard  glowing  with 
verbena  and  geranium  blossoms. 

44  Why,  what’s  this?  It  can’t  be  the  place !” 
exclaimed  the  stranger. 

“All  right — here  you  are,  Sir,”  said  Jo,  driv- 
ing rapidly  up  the  graveled  sweep  which  had  re- 
placed the  cart-worn  lane. 

Mrs.  Raspton  was  sitting  comfortably  at  her 
sewing  in  the  amended  parlor;  through  the  long 
windows  she  could  see  the  hanging-baskets  she 
delighted  in,  and  the  gay  glint  of  fall-flowers  in 
the  beds  beyond.  The  afternoon  was  cool,  and 
a bright  fire  burned  in  the  grate.  The  crimson 
curtains,  the  dark,  rich  carpet,  all  wore  a look 
of  cheer  and  comfort ; nor  was  Mrs.  Raspton ’& 
figure,  despite  its  widow  s weeds,  at  variance 
with  the  general  effect.  Comely  and  peaceful 
she  pursued  her  work,  snipping  off  a thread  now 
and  then,  or  glancing  out. 

44 1 wish  Maria  Jane  would  come,”  she  thought. 
“She  and  Ned  ride  too  long.  What’s  that? 

Jo  Bright.  He’s  brought  up  a gentleman  from 
tho  station.  Who  can  it  be,  I wonder?” 

A minute  more,  and  some  one  came  into  tho 
hall — the  parlor  door  opened — she  gave  a shriek 
and  swooned  away. 

Maria  Jane  and  Ned  arrived  as  James  came 
up  from  business.  The  lovers  bade  good-by  at 
the  door  with  an  appointment  for  the  evening, 
and  brother  and  sister  went  in  together.  The 
lamp  was  lighted  on  the  parlor-table,  and  by 
their  mother  on  the  sofa  sat  a gentleman  who 
had  his  arm  around  her.  For  one  moment  the 
young  people  stood  confounded;  the  next  all 
was  a wild  whirl  of  feeling.  “ Father ! father!” 
they  cried — and  had  no  words  to  express  their 
agitation,  their  amazement.  And  their  delight  ? 

I don’t  know.  They  were  glad  to  welcome  him 
back  to  cheerful  day  again,  to  dissociate  him 
from  ideas  of  gloom,  to  find  him  onee  more  a 
part  of  the  active,  breathing  world.  But  Maria 
Jane  thought,  with  fearful  misgiving,  of  the  al- 
tered house,  the  costly  furniture,  and,  most  of 
all,  Ned.  Would  her  father  ever  allow  her  to 
keep  him?  While  James’s  swift  fears  ranged 
to  Nelly  and  the  bays,  and  a thousand  other  top- 
ics. Mrs.  Raspton  had  no  such  drawbacks.  She 
j sat  holding  her  husband’s  hand  in  hers,  and 
feeling  as  if  the  Severus  of  her  youth  had  come 
j back  to  her.  Happily  the  neighbors’  prophecies 
had  been  unfulfilled,  and  there  was  no  new  im- 
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age  to  interfere.  She  listened  to  the  tale  of  his 
danger,  his  suffering  as  he  clung  to  the  plank 
which  the  ship  had  flung  him,  his  fear,  his  de- 
spair, his  last  thoughts  of  home,  his  final  res- 
cue. How  those  who  saved  his  life  had  robbed 
him  of  all  else ; how  he  had  been  left  penniless 
in  a far,  foreign  land  to  work  his  way  back  as 
best  he  might ; how  he  had  written  letters  which, 
he  now  learned,  had  never  come  to  hand ; how 
he  had  dreaded  death  or  disaster  to  them  in  his 
absence ; how  he  had  toiled  and  grieved ; how 
he  was  here  at  last — at  home,  safe,  with  an  un- 
broken circle.  The  wife  cried  and  laughed  to- 
gether, while  the  children’s  eyes  were  wet,  and 
the  harsh  lines  of  the  father’s  face  grew  soft. 

“Here,  Maria  Jane,”  said  Mrs.  Raspton, 
pulling  off  her  widow’s  cap,  “get  me  a bit  of 
red  ribbon  or  flowers,  or  something  to  put  in 
this  border;  and  take  off  that  black  dress,  and 
put  on  your  blue  silk  that  you  had  just  before 
f&ther  went  away.  It’s  no  time  to  be  wearing 
mourning  now” 

“Never  mind!”  said  Mr.  Raspton,  kindly. 
“I  can’t  spare  her  long  enough  for  that.”  And 
the  girl  remained,  looking  at  her  father  with 
more  filial  feelings  than  she  had  ever  known, 
yet  wondering,  with  a constant  undercurrent 
of  dread,  what  he  would  say  when  he  knew  all. 
What  should  she  do,  what  could  she  do,  if  Ned 
were  again  banished  ? 

In  tho  midst  of  these  agitations  tea  appeared, 
and  the  wondering  domestic  had  to  hear  the 
news,  and  retire  to  spread  it  rapidly  from  house 
to  house.  It  reached  Ned  Brinley  among  the 
rest,  producing  in  that  young  gentleman’s  mind 
considerably  more  than  the  average  excitement. 

“What  shall  I do  ?”  he  asked  himself.  “ Go 
up  at  once  ? That’s  the  most  open  way,  the 
most  manly.  But  then  he  might  consider  it 
intrusive,  and  it  would  work  against  us.  Yet  I 
can’t  leave  Maria  Jane  to  face  his  displeasure 
unsupported.  They  won’t  tell  him  the  first 
night,”  he  at  last  decided ; “and  early  to-mor- 
row III  have  it  out.  If  he  keeps  his  old  mind 
concerning  me  I must  just  take  the  dear  girl  off 
at  once — if  she’ll  come ; and  I think  she  will ! 
I wish  he  would  turn  me  out-of-doors ! but  no, 
that  would  be  bad  for  her.  I can’t  wish  any 
thing  that  would  give  her  pain,  the  sweetest, 
dearest — ” But  he  can  pursue  these  musings 
just  as  well  alone. 

Tea  over,  Mr.  Raspton  began  to  look  about  as 
if  noting  the  changes  in  the  room.  Maria  Jane 
trembled  as  she  watched  him,  but  no  decrease 
of  graciousness  was  visible. 

“ You  have  made  some  alterations  I observed 
as  we  drove  up,”  he  presently  remarked.  “ Sup- 
pose wo  go  about  and  see  what  they  are.” 

“Now  is  the  time!”  thought  the  poor  girl, 
nervously ; but  there  was  no  use  in  tiying  to 
evade  the  crisis.  Light  in  hand  she  led  the 
way,  and  they  all  went  over  the  new  building  so 
handsome,  and,  alas ! so  costly.  She  saw  with 
alarm  a deep  seriousness  overspread  her  father’s 
countenance — an  alarm  that  would  have  deep- 
ened had  she  read  his  mind.  “What!”  he 


inwardly  exclaimed.  “Had  they  no  limits  to 
their  folly ! I could  have  borne  much  and  borne 
it  patiently,  but  this  passes  all ! Such  extrav- 
agance! such  reckless,  willful  extravagance! 
They  thought  I was  gone” — with  bitterness — 

“ and  never  could  come  back  to  interfere.  Per- 
haps they  would  have  liked  if  I never  had.” 

But  his  eye  fell  on  his  wife’s  happy,  agitated 
face,  on  Maria  Jane  with  her  pretty,  pleading 
looks.  There  was  a struggle,  sharp  but  short ; 
his  brow  cleared,  and  he  went  serenely  through 
the  remainder  of  the  exhibition. 

The  struggle  was  renewed  in  the  still  hours 
of  night  when  good  Mrs.  Raspton  slept  peaceful- 
ly at  his  side,  and  the  children  in  rooms  above 
woke  every  hour  or  so  from  uneasy  slumber  to 
wonder  what  the  morrow  would  bring  forth. 
Strong,  stern  displeasure  would  arise  whenever 
he  thought  of  that  extravagance,  so  contrary  to 
every  known  wish  of  his ; whenever  he  remem- 
bered the  changed  lives  and  plans  of  those  who 
had  hitherto  been  utterly  subject  to  his  will. 
What  hindered  him  from  taking  affairs  into  his 
own  hands  again  ? The  house  was  altered,  to 
be  sure ; he  could  not  conjure  it  and  its  plen- 
ishing back  to  their  original  state  and  the  money 
they  had  cost  into  his  coffers ; but  nothing  else 
was  irrevocably  fixed.  Arthur  might  be  re- 
called from  college,  Maria  Jane’s  engagement 
broken  off,  James  made  to  give  up  that  girl 
without  a penny.  Or,  at  any  rate,  his  will 
could  be  declared ; and  if  they  ran  counter  to 
it  he  could  banish  them  from  his  house  and  de- 
prive them  of  his  property.  And  strongly  tempt- 
ed was  he,  as  he  lay  there,  to  resolve  it.  | 

But  a vision  came  over  him  of  that  dark  night : 
a year  ago.  Of  the  black  waters,  cold  as  death ; \ 
the  agony,  the  remorse,  the  despair.  In  warm  1 
contrast  rose  the  bright  room  of  that  evening,  \ 
the  glad,  tearful  faces,  the  bliss  of  home  re- 
gained. Should  he  cloud  it  all,  bring  sullen  < 
bitterness  instead,  make  them  wish  that  the  sea 
had  indeed  never  given  up  its  victim.  It  was  a 
hard  conflict  and  a long. 

How  it  ended  wo  may  best  judge  by  looking 
in  upon  a Christmas  gathering  two  years  later. 
Arthur,  who  graduated  the  past  summer  with 
distinction,  is  an  honored  guest;  so  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brinley,  a young  pair  in  the  full  pride 
of  hoalth  and  beauty.  Mr.  Raspton  begins  to 
wear  a benevolent-old-gentleman  aspect,  and 
his  wife  is  the  picture  of  comely  matronage. 

“Why  are  Nelly  and  James  so  late?”  she 
asks,  going  to  the  window,  and  looking  out 
with  some  anxiety.  “ Oh  here  they  are— baby 
and  all!” 

A rush  is  made  for  the  door,  and  baby  is  seized 
upon  and  unmuffled ; there  are  kisses  and  hand- 
shakes and  all  manner  of  happy  Christmas  greet- 
ings. And  when  dinner  is  over,  and  all  arc 
comfortably  seated  around  the  fire,  grandpa 
takes  the  young  wonder  on  his  knee  and  meek- 
ly submits  his  forefinger  to  the  mercies  of  those 
two  sharp  teeth  that  are  beginning  to  peep  I 
through  the  pink  gum*.  1 

So  let  the  curtain  fall. 
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POOR  ISABEL, 

THE  gate  at  the  foot  of  Mrs.  Deshaughne’s 
garden  slowly  swnng  open,  and  was  closed 
by  a timid  hand  again,  and  then  a hesitating 
step  went  up  the  crackling  gravel.  It  was  the 
step  of  a young  woman,  wavering  and  uncertain 
in  approach,  and  pausing  every  moment  or  two 
while  its  owner  ran  her  eye  over  the  windows 
that  glared  at  her  from  behind  a lofty  screen  of 
blossoming  white  lilacs  which  shook  their  drip- 
ping plumes  in  the  gay  sunshine  and  scattered 
(heir  powerful  perfume  abroad  through  the  hemi- 
sphere of  fresh  morning  air. 

The  young  woman,  decently  but  poorly  clothed 
in  black,  was  something  almost  at  variance  with 
the  gladness  and  sparkle  of  that  finest  hour  of 
June;  the  budding  briers,  the  opening  honey- 
suckles, the  twittering  birds,  all  seemed  to  be- 
long to  a different  world  from  that  in  which  she 
had  lived.  And  so  indeed  they  did ; for,  in  the 
first  place,  they  were  the  arabesques,  the  gay 
border  and  marginery  of  health  and  wealth  and 
possible  joy,  and  she  was  born  of  illness  and 
poverty  and  pain ; and,  in  the  second  place,  they 
sung  and  bloomed  and  were  fragrant  in  the  clear 
dazzle  of  American  air,  and  she  had  never  drawn 
till  now  other  than  the  humid  ocean-breath  of 
English  shores. 

This  young  person  was  rather  above  the  cus- 
tomary height  of  women,  but  thin  and  worn  in 
figure,  stooping  and  narrow,  and  of  a somewhat 
awkward  and  angular  gait.  She  had  none  of 
the  curving  contours  of  her  countrywomen,  nor 
any  of  those  peach  and  rosy  tints  that  so  illumin- 
ate the  massive  mould  of  material  beauty  Never- 
theless, to  an  attentive  glance,  the  pale  face 
withdrawn  among  its  shadows,  abounded  in  a 
peculiar  lovableness  of  its  own,  though  that 
glance  searched  twice  to  find  it.  The  delicate 
features  were  as  clearly  cut  as  though,  instead 
of  being  modeled  in  perishable  clay,  they  be- 
longed to  some  antique  marble , the  heavy  lids 
and  a slight  droop  of  the  mouth  gave  them  a 
pensive  cast,  and  the  eyes  were  large  and  dark 
and  mournful,  though  seldom  raised;  had  the 
fine-edged  lips  been  of  deeper  dye,  had  any  flush 
of  pink  stained  the  white  cheek  or  ear,  had  any 
radiance  blessed  the  tear-acquainted  eye,  the 
face  would  have  been  a miracle  to  look  at.  As 
it  was,  the  dark  hair  waved  a little  about  her 
temples,  thought  better  of  it,  and  retreated  into 
its  shielding  cap,  and  to  a casual  or  inferior  eye 
she  presented  only  a strange  appearance,  as  of 
something  unique  for  a maid-servant,  but  scarce- 
ly to  be  coupled  with  any  idea  of  delight.  An 
artist,  a poet,  or  even  a man  of  culture,  might 
have  reveled  in  the  daily  vision  of  those  perfect 
outlines;  the  clod  whom  she  would  probably 
wed,  if  indeed  she  ever  married  at  all,  would 
doubtless  think  her  ugly ; the  mistress  whom  she 
should  serve  would  certainly  never  look  again  at 
that  pallid  countenance,  the  wrinkle  of  suffering 
dividing  its  forehead,  the  dark  circles  around  its 
eyes,  nor  give  it  a second  thought  in  all  her  idle 
wanderings  of  fancy. 


The  young  woman  drew  near  the  door  at  last, 
and  hesitated ; it  was  the  grand  entrance,  pil- 
lared and  porched ; with  her  old-country  ideas 
it  would  never  do  to  knock  there ; she  quietly 
stepped  back  and  found  a side-door,  and  asking 
for  the  lady  of  the  house  was  shown  into  Mrs. 
Deshaughne’s  presence. 

Mrs.  Deshaughnc  sat  in  her  summer  parlor, 
opening  on  the  velvety  lawn,  where  the  webs  of 
woven  dew  yet  glittered.  She  fancied  she  was 
very  busy  while  she  copied  out  recipes  for  a 
cookery-book-according-to-chemistry,  whose  pub- 
lication she  meditated ; for  one  of  her  crotchets 
was  that  she  was  a famous  housewife.  This 
was  the  right  side  of  the  pattern.  If  she  could 
have  seen  the  wrong  side,  perhaps  she  might 
have  learned  that  she  was  an  infamous  task- 
mistress. 

As  the  new-comer  stood  in  the  door  before  her 
she  commandingly  nodded  her  in,  and  then  sur- 
veyed her  leisurely  from  head  to  foot,  skewering 
her,  so  to  say,  on  the  gaze.  If  she  secured  her 
services  it  was  unlikely  that  she  would  ever  fair- 
ly look  at  her  again ; thus  it  was  well  to  make 
the  inspection  complete  at  present,  but  it  re- 
quired to  effect  it  some  peculiar  qualities  that 
are  scarcely  looked  for  in  a young  and  handsome 
woman. 

“So  you  wish  to  obtain  the  situation  in  my 
nursery  ?”  she  asked,  having  frightened  the  girl 
with  her  gaze  entirely  out  of  what  courage  she 
began  with. 

“If  you  please,  ma’am.” 

“ Are  you  equal  to  it?” 

“Oh,  I hope  so,  ma’am.” 

“ It  is  not  a question  of  your  hopes  but  of  your 
ability,”  said  the  lofty  lady.  “ Are  you  strong, 
are  you  healthy  ?” 

“I  am  quite  healthy,”  said  the  applicant, 
hesitating  over  her  reply.  “I  have  never  had  a 
downright  illness,  that  is.” 

“Ah,  indeed !” 

“ Perhaps  I am  not  so  strong  just  at  the  pres- 
ent,” she  added,  fearing  lest  she  had  misled  her 
questioner,  “ being  but  lately  off  the  sea.” 

“From  where?” 

“ Out  of  London,  ma’am.” 

“English,  then.”  The  tone  said  that  was 
good,  for  Mrs.  Deshaughne  had  begun  life  by 
forbidding  the  daughters  of  Erin  her  kitchen. 
“You  are  accustomed  to  children?” 

“ Very  well  accustomed.” 

“You  have  had  whole  charge  of  any?” 

“I  had  the  care  of  my  young  brothers  and 
sisters  for  a year  and  more,  while  my  mother 
was  away* to  her  work.”  . 

“Brothers  and  sisters!  I dare  say.  That  is 
a very  different  Affair.  What  was  your  condi- 
tion in  England?” 

“We  were  farmers,  ma’am,  till  my  father 
was  misfortunate,  and  lost  his  land.  And  then 
— he  was  laid  up,  and  mother  she  worked.” 

“ Why  was  it  that  you  did  not  go  out  your- 
self instead  ?” 

“My  hands  were  full  at  home,  ma’am,  with  fa- 
ther and  the  children ; and  mother  did  nursing.  * 
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“Not  very  capable  then,”  was  the  audible 
commentary  upon  the  full  hands. 

The  girl  colored,  and  looked  at  the  lady  of 
the  house  a moment,  as  if  she  questioned  her 
right  to  that  title,  then  sighed,  and  dropped  her 
eyes. 

44 How  happened  yon  to  come  to  America?” 
continued  Mrs.  Deshaughne. 

“The  children  died — ” 

44  Died  ? How  ? Through  any  carelessness  ? 
Oh,  really!”  was  begun  in  an  alarm  of  curios- 
ity. 

44  Oh  no,  indeed — no,  indeed,  ma’am ! They 
took  the  fever;  and  mother  couldn’t  abear  it 
when  they  were  gone,  and  we  just  emigrated,” 
the  lifted  eyes  growing  shining  and  dewy  while 
she  spoke. 

“Dear  mo!  Well.  Yes.  And  where  are 
they  now — your  father  and  mother?” 

“They  are  dead,  too,  ma’am.”  And  the  dew 
in  her  eyes  became  tears  that  ran  down  her  quiet 
face  like  rain. 

“Oh  dear!  That  is  sad.  And  then  you 
are  quite  alone?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.” 

44 No  followers?” 

“None,  ma’am.” 

“ And  you  wish  to  be  a nursery-maid  ?” 

44  If  you  please,  ma’am.” 

“Have  you  any  character?”  continued  the 
catechism. 

“Oh!  I trust  there’s  no  one  has  a word 
against  me.” 

44 Pshaw!  Any  written  character?” 

“I’m  begging  your  pardon,  ma’am.  The 
surgeon  of  the  ship  gave  me  a writing,  ma’am.” 

“The  surgeon  of  the  ship ! Now  this  is  too 
much.  He  had  probably  seen  you  at  odd  times 
during  two  months.” 

44  He  was  a gentleman  from  our  place,  ma’am. 
He  was  knowing  to  our  bad  luck,  and  had  seen 
me  often  in  our  better  days.” 

“Better  days!”  said  Mrs.  Deshaughne  to  a 
lady  who  sat,  with  a book,  in  the  embrasure  of 
the  window  beside  her,  and  who  had  fidgeted 
a good  deal  during  the  dialogue;  44 1 must  say 
it  is  very  disagreeable  to  order  about  people  who 
have  seen  better  days.  Every  body  has  invari- 
ably. For  my  part,  these  are  the  best  I have 
ever  known  or  ever  hope  to  know.  If  I decide 
to  engage  you,  ” proceeded  she,  in  much  the  same 
tone,  to  the  young  woman,  44 1 wish  to  hear  no- 
thing at  all  of  better  days.  Let  me  see  yonr 
recommendation.” 

The  girl  approached  the  awful  judgment-seat 
and  tendered  it.  It  proved  to  be  something  more 
satisfactory  than  anticipated. 

44  Hm,”  said  Mrs.  Deshaughne,  running  the 
jeweled  head  of  her  gold  pen  over  her  lips. 
44  Hm.  Very  well.  You  are  twenty-seven 
years  old  then  ?” 

44  Last  May,  ma’am.” 

44  Never  mind  the  month.  What  wages  do 
you  expect?” 

44  Whatever  may  be  the  custom  I was  wish- 
ing.” 


44 Yes;  of  course.  But  as  a beginner,  un- 
tried, ignorant,  I should  not  think  of  paying  you 
the  same  as  an  experienced  nurse.  I shall  say 
nine  shillings.  To  be  doubled  after  the  first 
year  has  expired.  Will  that  satisfy  you  ?” 

The  girl  hesitated  a moment.  “Indeed, 
ma’am,  I hardly  know,”  she  said.  “I  was — 
that  is — I entered  into  an  obligation  to  pay  the 
debt  of  my  mother’s  burial.  I am  afraid  that 
would  not  let  me  do  it  in  the  time,  and  have  any 
thing  over.” 

44  Oh,  I have  nothihg  to  do  with  that.  That 
is  all  I shall  be  willing  to  allow  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. As  for  dress,  though,  I dare  say 
you  could  get  along  with  cast-off  things  such  as 
would  fall  to  you  from  my  sister  and  myself  or 
Madame  Deshaughne.” 

44  That  might  make  a difference,  ma’am,”  said 
the  girl,  coloring  again,  hating  to  go  further, 
and  fearing  to  find  worse,  if  worse  could  be. 
44  Will  you  engage  me,  ma’am,  at  that  rate  ?” 

44 1 most  think  about  it. — Can  you  cook  any  ? 
Arrow-root,  for  instance,  barley-water,  candle? 
Let  me  hear  how  you  make  a wine-panada,” 
said  the  cunning  amateur,  in  hopes  of  a new 
prescription  from  across  the  seas. 

“Indeed  I shouldn’t  be  giving  it  to  children 
at  all,”  was  the  astute  reply. 

44  Veiy  true.  But  bread  every  one  should  be 
equal  to.  Not  that  you  would  be  called  upon 
to  make  it,  but  if  you  were,  how  should  you 
raise  it,  with  yeast  or  with  muriatic  acid  ?” 

“With  what,  ma’am!”  exclaimed  her  terri- 
fied listener. 

The  dietetic  reformer  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders. 44  How  far  prejudice  and  ignorance  can 
go!”  murmured  she,  to  her  companion.  44  Half 
poisoned  already  at  the  sound.  We  use  the  acid 
here,  ” continued  she,  aloud  and  maliciously. 

“I  should  think  the  bread  would  be  sour, 
ma’am !”  was  the  innocent  reply. 

44  Oh  no.  Let  me  see,”  resumed  Mrs.  De- 
shaughne, referring  to  her  tablets;  “you  suv 
you  are  good-natured  ?” 

4 4 No,  ma’am.  I didn’t  say  so.  I’m  of  a quick 
temper.” 

44  Ah,  that  would  never  do.” 

44  Perhaps,  ma’am,  you’d  not  discover  it  but 
for  my  telling.  I could  say  thaf  I am  patient 
with  children,  on  the  whole.” 

44  That  is  very  bad,  very  bad.  * I can’t  have 
that  example  set  for  Agatha ; and  as  for  Ar- 
nold, he  is  a high-spirited  child,  and  I can’t 
have  him  thwarted.” 

“Certainly,  ma’am,”  meekly  answered  the 
prospective  termagant. 

“Very  bad.  I don’t  know.  Are  you  a good 
seamstress?”  asked  Mrs.  Deshaughne,  ns  if  rn 
affirmative  would  remove  her  doubts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  quick  temper,  and  would  moreover 
cover  a multitude  of  sinsi 

44 I’ve  done  a deal  of  fine  sewing,  ma’am. 
Lace- work  and  embroidery.  And  I earned  ten 
pound  flossing  flannels  one  year.” 

44 Is  that  so?”  said  the  astonished  hearer. 
44  Have  you  any  specimens?” 
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The  girl  drew  a wonderful  bit  of  needle-work 
from  her  reticule,  and  handed  it  to  the  lady. 
Mrs.  Deshaughne  checked  the  exclamations  that 
rose  to  her  companion’s  lips ; it  would  never  do 
to  let  the  creature  know  how  valuable  she  was. 
Her  eyes  devoured  it ; then  she  tossed  it  aside 
as  a trifle ; for  though  she  was  preparing  a great 
future  warfare  against  dress,  embroideries  were 
still  her  wedge  of  Achan.  “Well,”  said  she, 
“ what  did  you  say  our  name  was  ?” 

“ Isabel  Throckmorton.” 

Isabel  Throckmorton ! Mrs.  Deshaughne  had 
something  like  literary  proclivities.  It  ran 
through  her  mind  that  the  wife  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  none  other  than  Elizabeth  of  that 
name — and  what  was  Isabel  but  Spanish  for  beau- 
tiful Elizabeth  ? — the  absurd  coincidence  answer- 
ed for  potent  argument,  settling  the  vexed  point 
in  her  mind ; and,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
noble  lady  dead  this  three  hundred  years,  Isabel 
Throckmorton  was  dismissed  the  presence,  a 
nursery-maid  of  the  mighty  Mrs.  Deshaughne, 
and  Mrs.  Deshaughne  continued  to  copy  out  di- 
rections for  concocting  Flummery  and  Floating 
Island,  Trifle  and  Tipsy  Squire. 

It  was  not  by  any  means  a sinecure  that  Isa- 
bel found  in  her  place.  The  slave  of  two  spoiled 
children — subject  to  every  one  of  their  caprices, 
bathing  them,  dressing  them,  walking  with  them, 
amusing  them  all  the  day  long,  and  by  night, 
so  soon  as  they  were  asleep,  stitching  on  the 
endless  embroideries  with  which  her  mistress 
kept  her  supplied,  till  her  back  ached  and  her 
soft  eyes  grew  bloodshot  and  bleared — she  could 
count  her  nine  shillings  at  the  close  of  the  week 
with  satisfaction  as  honestly  earned.  Of  a nerv- 
ous temperament,  interiorly  quick  and  passion- 
ate, she  was  forced,  as  was  right,  to  keep  her- 
self persistently  curbed,  lest  Miss  Agatha  should 
follow  a bad  example,  or  Master  Arnold,  who 
must  not  be  thwarted,  should  by  any  accident 
have  his  spirit  broken;  and  she  became  in  pro- 
cess of  time  gently  and  sadly  yielding  enough  to 
satisfy  Mrs.  Deshaughne  herself.  But  every 
gain  has  its  'drawbacks ; for  no  sooner  had  the 
servants  below  stairs  descried  the  hesitating  self- 
surrender  and  timidity  of  this  sensitive,  and 
inwardly  fiery  creature,  than,  not  to  be  above 
the  littlenesses  of  human  nature,  they  took  ad- 
vantage of  it  in  every  possible  way;  so  that  be- 
tween high  and  low  the  poor,  dispirited  girl  was 
fairly  pushed  to  the  wall,  and  grew  every  day 
more  touchingly  submissive  to  Fate — if  the  great 
engine  can  be  supposed  to  impinge  upon  so  small 
affairs  as  hers.  For  encounter  with  a fresh  tor- 
rent of  such  cruel  questioning  as  that  she  had 
experienced  upon  entering  this  place  was  some- 
thing she  felt  herself,  as  Mrs.  Deshaughne  would 
have  phrased  it,  unequal  to,  and  once  estab- 
lished therein  nothing  would  induce  her  to 
leave  it  till  the  debt  of  her  mother’s  burial  were 
paid,  at  least ; service  would  always  be  service, 
she  felt,  to  her,  be  it  where  it  would,  ^nd  stairs 
were  as  hard  to  climb  in  one  house  as  another, 
always  provided  it  were  not  her  own. 

One  other  thing  made  Isabel’s  bondage  en- 


durable ; this  poor  nursery-maid  had  formed  an 
attachment,  and  that  not  to  one  of  her  equals, 
but  to  the  best  blue  blood  of  the  house.  There 
were  two  Mrs.  Deshaughnes,  one  regnant,  to  be 
sure,  the  other,  as  a wicked  son  had  christened 
her  in  satire  of  his  brother’s  marriage,  Dowager ; 
but  once  in  a while  the  Dowager  raised  her  idle 
sceptre  from  the  side  of  the  arm-chair  out  of 
which  all  day  she  never  stirred  unless  lifted,  and, 
when  the  wand  fell,  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
had  experienced  a purification.  Her  daughter- 
in-law  held  the  placid  moon-faced  silver-haired 
old  lady  in  wholesome  awe,  and  therefore  did 
her  bidding,  but  never  said  much  about  it.  It 
was  to  the  Dowager  that  Isabel  had  attached 
herself ; she  must  have  something  to  love,  and 
until  usage  should  have  made  them  dear,  even 
as  wc  hug  our  sorrows,  Miss  Agatha  and  Master 
Arnold  were  out  of  the  question.  The  Dowager 
lady’s  apartment,  by  day,  opened  with  folding- 
doors  into  the  nursery,  and  these  were  usually 
slid  apart  only  for  morning-prayers,  but,  after 
she  had  acquired  an  idea  of  the  state  of  things, 
they  were  made  to  remain  apart — the  two  rooms 
were  thrown  into  one,  and  the  tolerable-and-not- 
to-bc-endured  little  Deshaughnes  were  under  sur- 
veillance, so  that  only  a limited  portion  of  Isa- 
bel’s arm  was  subject  to  their  thumbs  and  fore- 
fingers, and  Master  Arnold’s  boots  were  entirely 
frustrated,  if  Miss  Agatha’s  pins  were  not.  To 
this  kind  but  eccentric  old  lady,  for  in  that 
dwelling  kindness  was  eccentricity,  Isabel  owed 
whatever  breathing-space  she  found ; for  when 
it  was  evident  that  all  the  odd  jobs  which  no  one 
else  desired  to  do,  but  which  by  somebody  must 
be  done,  were  tacitly  imposed  upon  the  nursery- 
maid, the  Dowager,  bit  by  bit,  instituted  a new 
order  of  things,  and  without  exactly  becoming  a 
rcligieuse  had  Isabel  sit  and  read  godly  books  to 
her#by  the  half  hour,  pages  that  refreshed  her 
when  she  noted  what  she  was  reading,  and  that 
slipped  off  like  oil  when  her  mind  preferred  to 
wander  upon  other  themes.  And  -when  she 
found  Isabel  capable  of  understanding  these 
things,  she  forgot  the  distance  between  their 
stations,  talked  to  her  of  the  past,  since  there 
was  no  one  else  to  listen  and  she  loved  to  speak, 
and  first  moaned  and  then  jested  over  her  scape- 
grace son  in  India,  the  wild  Harry,  whom  she 
seemed  to  love,  with  the  natural  inconsistency 
of  womankind,  far  more  than  her  perfectly  well- 
regulated  son  George,  of  the  present  household ; 
and  she  would  have  Isabel  ferret  out  his  letters 
from  all  manner  of  inconceivable  hiding-places, 
and  would  take  her  great  glass  and  follow  along 
the  lines,  and  read  out  to  her  the  blackest  pas- 
sages of  all  the  absurd  boy’s  confessions  with  un- 
feigned enjoyment,  always  finishing  by  the  kind 
of  absolution  which  perusal  of  a chapter  of  Holy 
Living  and  Dying  might  give  her  and  hilg  to- 
gether. And  though  the  Dowager  was  every 
whit  as  imperious  as  Miss  Agatha,  Isabel  wore 
her  rue  with  a difference.  The  old  lady  at  the 
same  time  innocently  appeared  to  take  fresh  in- 
terest in  her  grandchildren,  which  Mrs.  De- 
shaughne  regarded  as  a sign  of  the  breaking  up 
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of  her  constitution,  since  usually  she  had  for-  | 
bidden  them  her  presence,  having  designated 
them  as  a couple  of  cubs.  But  when-  she  had 
thrown  their  cages  together,  as  she  said,  she  de- 
cided to  do  the  work  thoroughly,  and  so  every 
day  took  one  of  them  out  with  her  on  her  little 
drive ; and  of  course  the  nurse  must  go  too,  as 
otherwise  she  would  be  in  fear  of  her  life,  she 
declared — a very  unnecessary  fear,  as  their  mo- 
ther and  Talleyrand  might  have  thought  it. 
This  pleasuring,  however,  did  not  last  long,  for 
the  cold  weather  came  and  the  asthmatic  Dow’- 
ager  could  no  longer  breathe  the  outer  air.  She 
ordained  then  a summer  indoors ; the  neglected 
conservatory  was  rehabilitated,  filled  with  the 
richest  exotics  and  healthiest  vines,  and  a skill- 
ful gardener  was  secured,  who  was  expected  to 
make  the  product  of  the  vines  pay  for  the  beauty 
of  the  blossoms.  Here,  of  course,  she  could 
not  go  herself,  unless  specially  borne,  and  ac- 
cordingly Isabel  did  her  behests  there  morning 
and  night,  gathering  the  baskets  of  flowers,  ad- 
vising, seeing,  reporting,  ordering.  And  if  Isa- 
bel lingered  in  such  a pleasant  place,  between 
the  tiers  of  splendid  plants,  all  odorous  and  hung 
with  bloom,  the  kind  Dowager  had  no  repri- 
mand for  her.  And  w hen  once  that  lady  her- 
self, having  been  carried  down,  had  sat  for  an 
hour  in  person  in  the  tepid  and  half-enchanted 
atmosphere,  and  had  held  conversation  with  the 
young  gardener  there,  it  would  have  been  notice- 
able, if  there  had  been  any  one  to  notice  it,  that 
immediately  thereafter  Isabel  was  deputed  ex- 
traordinary envoy  half  a dozen  times  a day  with 
queries  and  instructions  and  commendations  in 
the  matter  of  this  last  hobby  of  the  Dowager’s 
till  any  body’s  patience  but  her  own  would  have 
been  exhausted.  Singularly  enough,  it  seemed 
that  Isabel  found  a pleasure  in  it. 

One  day — it  was  a dull,  rainy  day  in  the  Janu- 
ary thaw  when  all  the  world  beyond  the  pane 
looked  dismal — the  Dowager,  resolved  to  have 
even  more  floral  cheer  than  customary  about 
her,  determined,  as  she  said  with  her  bit  of  ir- 
reverence, to  get  the  upper  hand  of  Nature  her- 
self— a thing  which  every  one  believed  the  Dow- 
ager to  have  done  years  ago,  as  otherwise  she 
must  have  been  long  beneath  the  sod.  Accord- 
ingly Isabel  was  dispatched  to  the  conservatory, 
not  only  for  the  usual  flowers  and  ivies,  but  to 
see  if  the  marvelous  South  American  plant  had 
yet  parted  its  sheath,  and  to  bring  any  new- 
blossomed  wonders  bodily  away  to  blow  a while 
under  her  eyes,  cheating  the  weather  into  be- 
lieving itself  fair,  after  which  the  Dowager 
'would  have  had  June  in  January’s  teeth. 

“ What  is  there  new  to-day,  Mr.  Dunyan  ?” 
asked  Isabel,  opening  the  little  glass  door  and 
stepping  down  before  the  handsome  fellow,  one 
of  whose  glances  always  made  her  blush. 

‘•Well,  Miss,  there’s  the  roses,”  said  the 
young  gardener,  merrily;  “there’s  the  red 
ones,  I’ve  never  seen  finer;”  but  as  Isabel  did 
not  take  his  mischief  he  went  on  in  another 
vein.  “And  there’s  the  double  yellow  roses — 
it’s  like  those  Chinamen  to  have  their  roses  yel- 


low, is  it  not  now  ? You’ll  not  be  having  white 
ones — there’s  snow  enough  out  of  doors.” 

“ And  to  spare,  it  seems,”  answered  Isabel, 
timidly. 

“Then  there’s  some  lilies,  a white  Japan; 
and  a chap  just  blown  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope — wherever  that  may  be.  Well  now,  he’s 
worth  seeing ; cast  an  eye  at  his  color ; ’as  a vil- 
lainous look,  ’asn’t  he  ? Like  a snake  ready  to 
spring,  if  snakes  ’ad  such  colors.” 

“ I’ve  read  of  their  like  to  the  old  lady,”  said 
Isabel. 

“Have  you  now?”  answered  the  gardener, 
admiringly.  “ I’m  not  much  of  a reader  my- 
self. Perhaps  you’d  tell  me  about  it  some 
time.” 

“Oh  yes,  indeed.” 

“That  would  be  kind  of  you.  I read  the 
book  the  old  lady — Madame  Deshaughne  I would 
say — sent  me,  and  I’d  beg  you  to  return  it  with 
my  respectful  thanks.  I found  it — well — when 
your  gentlemen  h undertake  it  they  talk  above 
the  profession,  and  there’s  little  to  be  learned 
from  them.  It’s  practice  tells,  Miss  Isabel.” 

“Ah  yes,”  answered  Isabel,  not  daring  to  lift 
her  eyes  in  his  face.  “Has  the  Dove  blown 
yet,  may  I ask,  Mr.  Dunyan  ?” 

“The  South  American  plant,  do  you  mean? 
The  Flower  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Yes,  Miss,  step 
this  way,  there  it  is.”  And  the  young  man 
took  off  his  hat  as  if  in  homage  before  the  mag- 
nificent orchid,  over  whose  scarlet  bosom  a tiny 
white  dove  seemed  poising  and  fluttering,  but  in 
reality  merely  to  run  his  hand  through  the  thick 
brown  curls  that  shadowed  his  winning  face. 
“ That,”  said  he,  “ is  what  I call  fine.  There’s 
no  green-house  this  side  of  East  River  has  its 
mate.” 

Isabel  stood  breathless  before  the  beautiful 
thing  that  almost  seemed  to  stir  and  palpitate 
with  life,  while  the  gardener  ran  volubly  on  in 
his  nimble  praises.  Then  at  last  she  picked  up 
the  basket  of  cut  flowers  and  slung  it  over  her 
arm,  and  Mr.  Dunyan  lifted  the  pot  in  which 
the  Flower  of  the  Holy  Spirit  bloomed,  and  placed 
it  in  her  hands  to  be  carried  up  for  the  Dowa- 
ger’s delectation.  As  he  did  so  his  hands 
touched  hers,  his  face  was  near  hers;  some- 
thing, Isabel  was  innocent  of  any  knowledge 
concerning  it,  made  her  suddenly  tremble,  her 
fingers  did  not  at  once  clasp  over  what  it  had 
been  supposed  they  would,  the  pot  slid  through, 
dashed  on  the  bricks  in  halves,  the  flower  dragged 
its  sheer  petals  in  the  dust,  and  with  the  confu- 
sion of  escape  from  such  a possibility  Mr.  Dun- 
yan set  his  heel  upon  the  stem,  and  dove  and 
blossom,  white  and  red,  were  crushed  and  blend- 
ed in  one  ruin.  Isabel  was  faint  with  horror. 
As  for  Mr.  Dunyan,  he  did  not  love  his  flowers 
to  the  point  of  tears. 

“ Gather  up  the  fragments  and  let  nothing  be 
lost,”  said  ho,  coolly ; and  in  a few  moments  no 
vestige  of  the  wreck  remained  in  the  pathway, 
but  all  had  been  tossed  into  a corner  and  hidden 
under  an  inverted  basket. 

“Oh,  oh,  Mr.  Dunyan!  What  con  I do? 
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What  can  I do  ? Iam  rained — I have  rained 
you!*’  cried  Isabel,  in  an  agony.  “She  will 
turn  us  off  I’* 

“ Then  somebody  else  must  turn  ns  on,”  said 
Mr.  Dunyan,  quite  eqjoying  himself. 

“And  she'll  be  so  disappointed.  Ob,  she 
counted  upon  it.” 

“Never  mind,  never  mind,  Miss.  I've  the 
mate  to  it  coming  forward.  ’Twill  be  oat  in  a 
week  or  so.  I'll  send  her  word  that  this  one  is 
delayed — that's  all.” 

“I'd  not  have  yoa  be  telling  an  untrnth  in 
my  behalf!” 

“It's  the  Queen’s  own  truth,  no  less.  And 
as  for  that  I'd  tell  twenty  for  you.  Miss  Isabel," 
said  the  gallant  gardener,  not  meaning  a sylla- 
ble he  said. 

The  color  flew  so  over  Isabel’s  face  that  for  a 
moment,  as  it  subsided,  the  gardener  surprised 
himself  wondering  if  she  were  not  pretty.  Then 
she  stood  pale,  and  faded,  and  wcnry-looking 
again,  her  eyes  a little  swollen  and  heavy,  and 
he  laughed  at  his  fancy.  It  was  only  a mo- 
ment's fancy  though  at  best,  for  before  it  ended 
Isabel  grew  fairly  livid  with  fear,  and,  turning, 
Mr.  Dunyan  saw  the  reigning  Mrs.  Deshaughne 
at  the  door,  with  Miss  Agatha  swinging  by  one 
hand  from  her  gown,  and  peering  at  the  two 
out  of  a pair  of  satisfied  malicious  eyes.  With- 
out doubt,  as  his  quick  intelligence  instantly 
taught  him,  tho  little  imp  had  followed  Isabel 
down,  and  had  spied  out  the  evil  deed  and  re- 
ported it  to  her  mother.  That  good  lady  had 
risen  straightway  from  the  composition,  on 
paper,  of  a Gooseberry  Fool,  and  hastened  to 
the  scene  of  action,  for  she  prided  herself  on 
being  one  of  those  careful  housewives  whose 
servants  always  pay  for  the  broken  crockeiy. 
Mr.  Dunyan,  then,  seeing  the  cloud  on  the 
mistress's  face,  chivalrously  resolved  to  play  the 
part  of  conductor  to  its  lightning  himself,  and 
immediately  putting  his  best  foot  forward  made 
his  salute. 

“ I was  just  telling  of  a misfortune  I have 
met  with,  ma'am,”  said  he.  “A  beautiful 
plant  that  I had  purchased  myself  as  a present 
for  Miss  Agatha,  when  it  flowered,  fell  from 
my  'ands  a moment  since  and  was  ruined.” 

“ Oh,  is  that  all ?”  answered  Mrs.  Deshaughne. 
“ I understood  that  Isabel  had  broken  the  new 
South  American  plant.” 

“ Not  at  hall,  ma’am,  not  at  halL  The  Spirito 
Santo  has  not  yet  come  forward ; I have  it  be- 
hind there  in  a warmer  spot.  Probably  it  will 
not  fully  flower  this  fortnight.  Could  you  look 
at  it,  ma'am?”  And  the  slippery-tongued  gal- 
lant led  the  way  down  the  little  alley,  while 
Isabel  stared  in  amaze. 

Mrs.  Deshaughne  looked  condescendingly  at 
the  plant  in  question,  then  cast  her  eyes  around, 
and — woe  worth  the  while — they  alighted  on 
the  refraction  that  a broken  comer-pane  made 
with  a ray  of  sunshine,  and  then  followed  the 
betrayer  down  to  the  little  heap  just  thrown 
there  temporarily  and  partly  covered  with  the 
basket;  they  were  hawk's-eyes,  perhaps  to  match 


the  hawk’s-nose  between  them.  She  moved  for- 
ward, displaced  the  basket,  and  raised  the  broken 
stem  and  tom,  trampled  blossom.  She  held  it 
a moment  suspended  over  her  hand,  turned  and 
looked  at  the  white,  guilty  Isabel,  flashed  her 
eyes  over  the  dumb-stricken  gardener,  and  ut- 
tered their  sentence. 

“You  have  told  me  a falsehood,  Mr.  Dun- 
yan,” said  the  lady.  “ You  are  dismissed  from 
my  service.” 

Isabel  turned,  wanned  into  courage.  “Ob. 
ma'am,  if  you  please,”  she  cried,  “it  was  my 
fault,  all  my  fault ! It  was  I myself  that  did 
it.  He  only  meant  to  be  generous,  ma'am.  He 
was  hiding  my  blame.  Oh,  Mrs.  Deshaughne, 
if  you  would  be  so  kind — if  you  would  recon- 
sider, ma’am — *” 

“ I shall  not  dismiss  you,  Isabel,  though  you 
have  committed  a grave  fault,”  interrupted  her 
majesty.  “Do  not  be  concerned.  Mr.  Dun- 
yan will  find  his  wages  in  the  hall.”  And  the 
morning's  work  was  done. 

The  lady  swept  away,  folldwed  by  the  pleased 
Agatha,  and  left  the  two  as  she  found  them. 
Isabel  remained  silent  through  terror  at  the  con- 
sequences of  her  carelessness.  When  at  last 
she  dared  to  raise  her  eyes  Mr.  Dunyan  was 
surveying  her  and  laughing.  He  immediately 
stepped  forward  and  sent  the  reserved  plant 
which  he  had  shown  the  lady  spinning  through 
the  air. 

“ She’ll  not  have  that  neither,”  said  he ; and 
his  eye  gave  a mischievous  glance  at  the  trem- 
bling girl  as  his  foot  gave  the  wicked  toss. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Dunyan,  don’t  do  so,  please!”  ex- 
claimed Isabel,  with  clasped  hands.  “I  am 
going  directly  to  beg  the  old  lady's  good  word. 
Oh ! perhaps  she  will  take  you  back." 

“Be  hanged  if  I’ll  be  taken,  Miss,”  said  he. 
“ I’ve  had  a plenty  of  it.” 

“You  can't  mean  that,”  stammered  Isabel, 
her  heart  quaking  afresh  in. spite  of  herself. 

“ I mean  that  I'd  sooner  go  to  Coventry  than 
heat  any  more  of  that  woman's  salt,”  replied  he, 
with  a will.  “ Why,  she  hasn't  a bone  to  throw 
to  a dog." 

“ But  what  can  you  do  ? Oh,  I have  ruined, 
I have  ruined  you !” 

“ Nonsense.  What  can  I do?  Why,  I can 
get  lodged  at  Dame  Halsey's  down  at  the  foot 
of  the  road,  and  do  the  ganlening  for  'alf  a dot- 
en  gentlemen’s  places  at  once.  I only  came 
hero  till  I could  look  about  me." 

“Dame  Halsey's!  Are  you  English,  then, 
Mr.  Dunyan?  I always  thought  your  voice 
sounded  like  home.” 

The  young  man  colored  and  frowned  a mo- 
ment, then  laughed  a laugh  that  showed  all  bis 
white  teeth  and  lighted  up  his  face  like  sun- 
shine. 

4 4 English ! ” said  ho.  4 4 What  could  ’ave  put 
that  into  your  'ead  ? I had  an  English  nurse, 
to  be  sure.” 

44  Oh  P said  the  subdued  Isabel.  44 1 was  in 
hopes  you  were  my  countryman.” 

44  Sorry  to  disapp|pt  you,  Miss,”  he  answer- 
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ed,  drawing  near  and  still  slightly  smiling  as 
his  black  eyes  sparkled  on  her  from  under  their 
dark  brows,  and  the  lashes  thick  and  long  as 
any  girl’s — “sorry  to  disappoint  you.  But  I 
was  born  in  Trevence.” 

And  as  Isabel  knew  no  more  of  Trevence  than 
she  did  of  the  Ultima  Thule  she  remained  both 
disappointed  and  convinced.  There  was  some- 
thing she  wanted  to  say,  but  she  had  no  words 
to  say  it,  and  the  idea  that  she  could  ever  be 
of  use  to  this  strong  and  proud  young  man 
seemed  to  her  preposterous. 

“ If  I could  ever  hope  to  make  it  up  to  yon,” 
she  murmured ; “ if  I could  ever  serve  you — ” 

Mr.  Dunyan  proceeded  to  gather  up  such 
tools  as  belonged  to  himself  while  she  spoke. 

“Now,  my  dear,”  he  remarked,  “you’ve  said 
enough.  Let  by-gones  be  by-goncs.”  Then  he 
took  his  basket,  hung  his  blue  jacket  across  his 
shoulder,  and  stood  towering  a moment  beside 
her.  “Well,”  said  he,  “I’m  off,  Miss  Isabel. 
Now  and  then  I shall  drop  in  upon  you  of  an  j 
evening.  I'm  going  to  get  my  wages  at  pres- 1 
ent,  and  1*11  have  the  last  ha’penny,  depend 
on’t.  Don’t  you  fret  now.”  And  the  auda- 
cious fellow  suddenly  bent  and  left  the  mark 
of  his  lips  on  the  white  cheek  that  grew  in- 
stantly crimson  beneath  their  touch,  while  its 
startled  owner  felt  thoroughly  suffused  with 
some  new,  pleasant,  unfamiliar  warmth,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  that  a very'  rose  of  joy  had  sud- 
denly bloomed  in  her  heart,  and  was  scattering 
perfume  and  color  throughout  her  whole  being. 
It  was  the  first  kiss  Isabel  had  ever  received 
from  any  but  her  mother ; it  was  strange  as  de- 
licious. When  its  second  of  time  was  over  she 
looked  up  and  found  herself  alone,  but  with  the 
saucy,  smiling,  bending  face  of  Dunyan  fixed 
indelibly,  as  it  seemed,  before  her  eyes.  It 
never  crossed  the  unconscious  girl’s  mind  that 
all  this  meant  any  thing  beyond  the  moment, 
or  had  the  remotest  relation  to  that  first  scene 
of  the  great  drama  of  life,  some  part  in  which, 
tragedy,  or  comedy,  or  chorus,  every  one  is  called 
upon  to  play.  She  was  sure  it  was  very  imper- 
tinent in  Mr.  Dunyan  to  have  stooped  and  kissed 
her  so  daringly,  very  foolish  and  perhaps  wrong 
in  her  not  to  have  resisted  him ; but  then  how 
sweet  it  was ! Poor  Isabel ! 

Blushing  and  tingling  now,  she  gathered  up 
her  burdens  and  sought  the  Dowager’s  room, 
finding  the  nursery  still  vacant,  for  Miss  Agatha 
was  enjoying  the  fruits  of  her  labors,  and  had 
dragged  Master  Arnold  down  into  the  hall  to 
see  Mr.  Dunyan  dismissed  with  his  wages.-  Isa- 
bel at  once  rehearsed  the  morning’s  misfortunes, 
and  the  old  lady,  when  she  had  finished  laugh- 
ing at  them,  began  to  pity  them.  She  was  a 
sprightly  soul,  this  Dowager,  after  the  fashion 
of  a past  generation  that  filliped  at  its  sorrows, 
and  she  contrived  to  extract  some  cheer  even 
from  the  hard  cushions  of  her  arm-chair.  When 
this  nurseiy-maid,  to  whom  she  had  taken  one 
of  the  violent  fancies  that  age  sometimes  takes 
to  youth,  was  about  her,  or  when  her  son  visited 
her,  she  was  gay  and  gaqpilous  as  a magpie. 


On  the  occasions  when  her  sceptre  was  effect- 
ing any  of  its  irresistible  revolutions  in  the  house- 
hold she  sat  upright  and  calm,  and  was  the 
moon-faced,  placid,  silver-haired  old  lady  again, 
whom  you  would  have  deemed  a happy  angel 
of  peace  and  submission.  It  was  not,  moreover, 
because  she  lacked  attention  from  others  that 
she  demanded  so  much  from  Isabel ; for  did  not 
Mrs.  Deshaughne  every  morning,  in  the  per- 
formance of  her  filial-in-law  duty,  read  to  her 
the  last  written  page  of  the  Complete  House- 
keeper’s Guide  to  a Healthy  Table  ? And  per- 
haps the  amusement  which  the  old  lady  derived 
from  the  entertainment  did  something  toward 
helping  the  insubordination  on  its  account  below 
stairs. 

“ So  Mr.  Dunyan  has  gone,”  said  she.  “ Very 
inconsiderate  of  Martha.  Mrs.  Deshaughne 
ought  to  have  known  that  the  first  thing  the 
man  would  do  would  be  to  finish  the  other  one. 
Then,  I suppose  her  temper  was  soured,  mak- 
ing a fool  of  herself  and  the  gooseberries  too. 
Now  we  shall  have  no  Spirito  Santo  at  nil. 
You’re  the  only  one  of  us  all  that  has  seen  it, 
Isabel,  lucky  girl!  So  he  went.  Did  he  bid 
you  good-by?” 

“Oh  yes,  ma’am.” 

“ How,  may  I ask?”  . 

“ Oh,  he  said  he  would  drop  in  of  an  evening 
now  and  then.” 

“ That’s  all?  You  bring  him  np  to  me  when 
he  does.  I’ll  have  him  over  the  coals  for  you. 
What  is  that  red  spot  on  your  cheek — Miss 
Agatha’s  griffes  f* 

“It’s — it’s  where — he  kissed  me  there,”  said 
Isabel,  desperately,  first  putting  up  her  hand, 
and  then  covering  the  rod  spot  in  a universal 
mantle  of  the  tint. 

“Ah,  ah,  ah,  how  naughty  I”  And  then  the 
Dowager  grew  serious.  “No  more  of  that,  Isa- 
bel, my  good  girl.  Keep  your  cheeks  for  their 
owner.” 

“ Who  is  that,  ma’am  ?”  was  asked  in  a slight 
perplexity. 

“You’ll  know  him  by  his  sign-manual  on  your 
left  hand.  Your  husband,  girl !” 

“Oh!”  was  the  comprehensive  and  shame- 
faced reply. 

“Yes,  yes,  give  the  lads  their  distance.  ‘Idle 
dallying  never  came  to  naught,’  says  the  prov- 
erb, which,  you  know,  is  ‘one  man’s  wit  but 
many  men’s  wisdom.*”  And  then,  despite  her 
caution,  the  venerable  lady  was  softly  sighing 
under  her  breath,  “Alas  for  the  good  old  days 
when  we  were  young!” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,”  said  Isabel,  not 
catching  the  words. 

“Never  mind  about  it,”  was  the  response. 
“’Twould  do  you  no  good.  There!  Now  we’ll 
spend  a profitable  half  hour  to  hide  our  folly. 
Here’s  a sermon  upon  the  rainbow  like  unto  an 
emerald.  Let  us  discover  how  much  the  man 
has  seen  of  it.  Read  now.” 

Isabel  missed  Mr.  Dunyan  as  the  days  went 
on  after  this,  she  had  grown  to  be  60  accus- 
tomed to  hit  impertinent  politenesses.  The  new 
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gardener  was  a gruff  old  Dutchman  who  spoke 
scarcely  two  intelligible  syllables,  and  whose 
stupidity  was  a thorn  in  the  flesh  whenever  she 
undertook  to  execute  the  Dowager’s  orders.  Mrs. 
Deshaughne  also  began  to  enter  remonstrances 
concerning  the  amount  of  the  nursery-maid’s 
time  appropriated  by  others,  and  proposed  that 
the  elder  lady  should  procure  an  attendant  of 
her  own. 

“Very  well,  then,”  declared  the  Dowager. 
“I’ll  take  Isabel,  she  suits  me.  You  may  get 
another  nursery-maid.” 

But  Mrs.  Deshaughne  had  no  mind  to  relin- 
quish the  skillful  fingers  that  furnished  her  with 
the  best  of  foreign  embroidery  for  nothing  at 
all,  and  angrily  withdrew  her  forces  from  the 
field. 

“She  has  reached  the  tart  in  her  list,”  said 
the  Dowager,  as  the  authoress  retired.  4 4 As  for 
me,  I have  only  come  as  far  as  spice,  but  that 
does  for  snaps ! ” 

It  was  only  a week  or  two  after  this  that 
Mrs.  Deshaughne  was  rewarded  for  her  for- 
bearance, when  Isabel  awoke  one  night  startled 
from  sleep  by  a bell  striking  at  her  ear.  It 
was  the  Dowager’s  ring,  and  she  hastened  to  an- 
swer it. 

“Light  the  lamp,  Isabel,”  gasped  the  old 
lady.  44 1 am  going — to  die — I believe.  But  I 
should  really — like  to  see  how  to  do  it.  No 
matches  ? Ah  1 Martha  might  long  ago — have 
had  gas  brought  in.  But  there — what  odds  is 
it  to  me  when — I am  going  out!”  And  her 
laugh  came  near  suffocating  her. 

“Don’t  be  frightened,  my  good  Isabel,’*  re- 
sumed she,  as  the  girl  trembled  to  look  at  her. 
“ I dare  say  it  is  hard  to  be  alone  with — almost 
a ghost.  But  then — I never  hurt  you,  living — 
why  should  I,  dying  ? — Death — is  only  a con- 
dition. I have  been  ill.  I convalesce.  To- 
morrow— I shall  be  well.** 

“ Oh,  ma’am,  let  me  just  call  the  master!** 
cried  Isabel,  alarmed  at  the  labored  breathing, 
and  fancying  the  old  lady’s  mind  wandered. 

44  No,  no — his  grief — he’d  be  sorry — not  so 
sorry  as  my  poor  Harry  though.  George’s  grief 
would— disturb  me.  How  could  I die  in  peace  ?” 

44  But  Mrs.  Deshaughne,  then  ?” 

44 Tush!”  cried  the  dying  woman,  with  her 
inextinguishable  spirit.  44  No,  no,  I say,  child. 
Death  terrifies  her.  He  is  going  to  swallow 
her  some  day.  He  is  her  bugaboo.  The  great 
giant — that  shall  crack  her  bones.  Not  the 
great  angel  that  shall  lift  her  on  his  wings.  I 
dislike  being — abhorrent  to  her — when  I can 
not — retort.  Stay  here.  You  are  not  like  a — 
servant,  Isabel.  You  are— my  friend.  I hope 
I — have  done  you  no  harm.” 

44  Oh,  ma’am ! oh,  ma’am  ! Never !” 

• “Good.  There  arc  worse  things — than  dy- 
ing, Isabel.  If  my  poor  Harry  were  only  here ! 
Ah,  my  boy,  my  boy ! Put  the  pillows  behind 
me.  Wipe  my  forehead,  bo  so  kind.  Pretty 
soon — I shall  have  nobody.  Think  of  that, 
child.  Oh,  what  freedom!  Rest  and  rest. 
Now— read  the  prayers  for  the  dying.”  And 


when  Isabel  finished  reading  the  Amen  gurgled 
in  the  Dowager’s  throat,  and  she  was  gone. 

Isabel  prepared  her  old  friend  for  the  grave 
herself  that  night ; a <Jeed  over  which  Mrs.  De- 
shaughne fairly  melted  into  thanks  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  glow  of  gratitude  at  being  relieved 
from  death-bed  attendance  was  still  so  genuine 
in  the  vacuum  that  would  be  popularly  termed 
her  heart,  that  when  the  Dowager’s  will  was 
read  and  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  left  to 
her  faithful  Isabel  Throckmorton  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  Mrs.  Deshaughne  did  not 
utter  a syllable  of  contravention,  but,  satisfied 
with  her  own  share,  had  her  husband  attend  to 
Isabel’s  before  any  other  of  the  legacies.  That 
done,  Agatha  might  pinch  and  prick,  and  Ar- 
nold tread  and  thrust  with  impunity — Mrs.  De- 
shaughne felt  that  her  duty  had  been  nobly 
done,  and  there  were  the  subjects  of  wafers  and 
waffles,  and  wheys  and  whips,  yet  awaiting  her 
attention. 

The  possessor  of  such  an  inheritance,  Isabel 
could  readily  have  become  a personage  now 
among  the  servants  had  she  once  dreamed  of 
it..  But  having  paid  her  poor  little  debt,  and 
put  the  balance  at  interest  with  Mr.  Deshaughne, 
she  never  thought  of  assuming  her  proper  dig- 
nity; and,  with  the  natural  inei*tia  of  a timid 
mind,  remained  where  she  was,  supposing  every 
other  place  would  be  equally  as  bad,  and  forget- 
ting about  her  fortune.  The  consequence  there- 
fore was,  that  in  a little  while  her  companions 
forgot  about  it  too,  and  she  was  pushed  as  close- 
ly to  the  wall  as  ever.  So  Isabel  walked  with 
the  children,  and  ran  errands,  and  did  the  work 
of  others,  uncomplainingly  and  all  day  long  as 
before,  and  stitched  lace-work,  w heel-work,  long- 
stitch,  and  satin-stitch,  half  the  night.  And  now 
and  then,  as  he  had  promised,  and  only  now  and 
then,  Mr.  Dunyan  dropped  in  at  the  lower  door, 
and  cut  Isabel  to  the  heart  by  flirting  with  every 
other  girl  in  the  house  beside  hemclf ; but  with 
her,  somehow,  a diffidence  had  lately  possessed 
him,  and  what  all  the  rest  expected  as  matters 
of  course  he  dared  not  ofier  Isabel.  But  how 
was  she  to  know  that  ? 

At  about  this  time  Mrs.  Deshaughne  finished 
the  labors  of  her  pen,  and  proceeded  to  put  her 
theories  into  practice.  That  book  was  never  to 
go  out  upon  the  world  until  its  recipes,  each  and 
every,  had  been  tested  in  her  own  kitchen  and 
tasted  on  her  own  table.  That  people  should 
exist  and  perform  the  routine  of  heavy  tasks -on 
such  diet  proved,  of  course,  impossible;  and  then 
the  concoctions  were  not  to  their  mind.  Yet  so 
rich  material  must  not  be  wasted — where  was 
Isabel  ? The  viands  were  sent  up  to  the  nurs-‘ 
ery  and  not  expected  to  come  down  again.  And, 
grow  ing  every  day  more  cadaverous,  Isabel  was 
slowly  eating  her  way  through  the  book  in  mis- 
eries of  indigestion  and  panics  of  sudden  death, 
and  not  in  the  least  hoping  to  be  alive  at  the 
word  Finis. 

Thin  and  pale  and  destitute  of  strength  upon  . 
this  book-worm  provender,  Isabel  was  one  after- 
noon, on  the  edge  of  twilight,  returning  through 
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the  lane  on  a commission  of  Mrs.  Deshaughne’s, 
when  she  heard  a trampling  and  lowing  close  be- 
hind her,  mingled  with  the  crying  of  drivers  and 
cracking  of  whips,  and  fqpnd  herself  at  the  front 
of  a herd  of  cattle  whose  tossing  heads  and  horns 
loomed  through  the  gray  air  like  the  phantasma- 
goria  of  a nightmare.  Once  this  would  not 
have  alarmed  her,  now  a flock  of  demons  would 
have  been  preferable  companions  in  the  narrow 
place.  Flight  was  out  of  the  question ; they  were 
swifter  than  she,  and  full  of  their  wickedness; 
yet  without  flight  she  would  be  trodden  under 
foot.  There  was  nothing  to  do;  so  after  her 
first  scream  she  pressed  close  against  the  fence 
and  shut  her  eyes.  As  she  stood  there,  while 
the  bellowing  troop  drew  near,  suddenly  a voice 
sounded  in  her  ear: 

“ Look  alive,  Miss  Isabel,  and  lend  an  ’and !” 
and  opening  her  terrified  eyes  she  saw  a shadow 
like  Mr.  Dunyan  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge, 
his  two  arms  extended  to  grasp  her  waist,  and 
after  a moment’s  doubtful  poise  in  air  she  also 
was  safe  on  the  other  side,  and  Mr.  Dunyan  had 
set  his  foot  in  the  hole  of  a decayed  post,  had 
fallen,  and  lay  with  a broken  limb.  When  the 
cause  of  this  disaster  had  passed,  and  Isabel  had 
seen  the  last  of  the  tasscled  tails  whisk  in  the 
twilight  air,  she  began  to  wonder  that  Mr.  Dun- 
yan yet  remained  on  the  ground,  and  speaking 
to  him  and  receiving  no  answer,  stooped  and 
found  him  insensible. 

Here  was  an  occasion  for  whatever  fibre  Isabel 
had,  no  wailing  nor  wringing  of  hands ; she  re- 
membered the  brook  in  the  field,  ran  to  it  and 
brought  water  in  his  cap  to  revive  the  injured 
man,  dragged  him  away  a little,  with  exertion 
of  all  her  force,  that  she  might  straighten  the 
limb  whose  condition  she  at  once  discerned. 
Then  when  he  had  awakened  with  a groan,  she 
ran  to  alarm  some  neighbors,  to  extemporize  a 
stretclfer,  and  shortly  had  him  at  home,  and  a 
physician  sulhmoned,  and  had  privately  fee’d 
Dame  Halsey  with  a fabulous  sum  to  attend  to 
every  want  of  the  patient.  After  which  she  i 
went  home  half  broken-hearted,  and  wondering  I 
if  she  were  born  to  be  this  man’s  doom  and  de- 
struction. 

The  next  day,  when  it  was  time  for  Isabel  to 
walk  with  the  children,  she  took  the  tangible 
translation  of  one  of  Mrs.  Dcshaughne’s  recipes, 
sent  up  at  her  dinner — for  it  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if,  proceeding  as  far  in  the  list  as 
the  jellies,  not  one  of  the  whole  number  of  com-  | 
pounds  had  been  gnstablc — and  staid  a moment ! 
at  Dame  Halsey’s  door  to  deliver  it ; for  proba- 
bly even  that,  she  thought,  would  be  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  Dame’s  diet-drinks.  And  on  the 
following  evening,  having  bribed  the  housemaid 
to  sit  in  the  nursery  till  her  return,  she  ran  dow*n 
with  a handkerchief  over  her  head  just  to  in- 
quire how  Mr.  Dunyan  might  find  himself.  Mr. 
Dunyan’s  own  voice  cried  out  in  response, 
“ Come  in  here,  Isabel ; come  in  here!” 

Isabel  hesitated,  but  Dame  Halsey  gave  her  a 
friendly  shove  through  the  door,  and  she  stood 
beside  him  and  straightway  burst  .into  tears. 


“Oh,  Mr.  Dunyan,  I shall  be  the  death  of 
you  yet!”  she  cried,  as  she  saw  his  flushed  face 
and  pained  features. 

“I  dare  say  you  will!”  he  answered,  with  a 
grimace.  “ But  not  just  this  time,  unless  I die 
of  a broken  ankle ; which  I wont !” 

“You’ll  never  forgive  me,”  sobbed  Isabel. 

“I’ve  lost  you  a place  first,  and  now  perhaps 
I’ve  lost  you  a limb !” 

“Come,  I wouldn’t  be  borrowing  trouble,  you 
have  to  pay  such  bitter  usury,  I’ve  ’eard.  I’ll 
be  about  in  a couple  of  months,  the  Doctor  says, 
good  as  new ; in  fact,  better’n  ever,  for  I’d  worn 
that  bone  some  thirty  years,  now  it’s  warranted 
sound  for  sixty  more  to  come.  You  call  in  now 
and  then,  bring  me  your  goodies,  as  you  did 
yesterday,  and  we’ll  call  it  square.  I say,  was 
that  some  of  the  High  and  Mighty’s  cookery? 

Twasn’t  so  bad  now.  Didn’t  know  she  was  up 
to  any  thing  but  slops.  If  she  feeds  her  people 
on  that  they  fare  better  than  when  I was  there. 

Eh,  Isabel?” 

“They  won’t  eat  it,”  said  Isabel,  laughing 
through  her  tears.  “And  so  I have  to.  And 
you  can  have  it  all,  only  you’d  die.” 

“That’s  a good  girl.  Give  us  the  dimple 
again.  I declare,  Isabel,  you’re  fairly  pretty 
when  you  laugh.” 

“Then  I’m  a fright  the  most  of  my  time,”  she 
answered,  still  langhing,  but  with  half  the  mind 
to  cry. 

“You’ve  made  me  feel  better  already.  If 
my  ’ead  didn’t  hache  so  cursedly  I’d  shoulder  a 
crutch  and  see  you  home.” 

“Your  head?  Then  you  must  have  fever. 

Did  the  doctor  leave  you  any  drops?” 

“ Yes.  There  they  are.  It’s  about  time  for 
them  now.  Perhaps  you’d  give  them  to  me, 

Isabel?” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  and  Isabel  counted  them  out 
with  alacrity,  sweetened  his  mouth  afterward, 
shook  up  his  pillow,  bathed  his  forehead,  and 
left  him  at  last  feeling  refreshed  and  restored 
and  ready  to  fall  asleep. 

Of*course,  then,  she  came  again  the  next  even- 
ing ; for  Lucy,  the  new  housemaid,  shamed  into 
generosity  by  Isabel’s  distress  and  munificence, 
offered  to  sit  again  an  hour  with  the  sleeping 
children.  On  her  way  the  cook  beckoned  her 
into  the  pantry  and  put  something  into  her 
hands.  “There,”  said  she,  “you  just  take  that 
to  Mr.  Dunyan  with  my  respects.  It’s  some  of 
her  draff,  to  be  sure,  but  then  6ick  folk  likes 
it,  and  the  house  must  be  rid  of  it.  Laws  a 
me ! I hopes  my  nex’  missis  won’t  run  mad  a 
elevating  the  digesters.  As  for  this  one,  she 
ain’t  half  baked  herself,  no  more'n  that  dish  in 
the  story  was — when  the  pie  was  opened  the 
birds  began  to  sing — and  as  for  the  most  of  her 
mixin’s  they’re  just  about  as  sensible  as  that  one 
— pocketful  of  rye,  and  four-and-twenty  black- 
birds baked  into  a pie ! Covering  my  range  all 
day  with  her  meddlin’  messes ! What’s  that  ? 

Forme?  Is  that  another  ? A fresh  fuddle  ? I’d 
drop  a pinch  into  ’em  that  would  make  her  wish 
her  cake  was  dough,  that  I would!  if  ’twarn't 
/ 
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that  you  have  to  make  ’way  with  the  most  of 
’em,  Isabel,  and  you’re  a good  patient  soul  that 
lets  folks  put  upon  you!”  And  the  cook  re- 
treated in  dudgeon  over  the  remembrance  of  her 
wrongs,  spelling  out  as  she  went  the  directions 
for  walnut-sauce  that  the  other  had  just  brought 
down  to  her.  “ Catsup  indeed !”  muttered  she, 
between  her  teeth.  “ Catlap  would  be  more  to 
the  pint ! Well,  I’ve  give  warning !”  And,  not 
caring  to  hear  more,  Isabel  sped  down  the  held 
to  her  destination. 

And  so  for  a week  or  more,  constant  to  the 
moment,  every  evening  Isabel  made  a little  call 
on  the  invalid,  never  forgetting  to  provide  her- 
self with  some  welcome  dainty,  a jelly,  or  a 
cream,  or  a bunch  of  grapes  begged  from  the 
gruff  old  gardener,  till  at  last  Mr.  Dunyan  looked 
for  her  coming  with  eager  interest,  and  expe- 
rienced actual  disappointment  if  the  door-latch 
lifted  after  dark  and  it  were  not  she. 

So  Isabel  came  and  went,  brought  cheer  and 
left  it,  made  him  more  comfortable  in  her  short 
hour  than  Dame  Halsey  did  in  the  whole  twen- 
ty-four ; told  the  news,  lent  the  papers,  brought 
the  flowers  in  which  the  young  gardener  really 
had  an  interest ; listened  to  his  schemes  for  the 
future,  and  became  with  all  her  care  and  atten- 
tion no  longer  the  pale,  silent,  tear-sodden  maid- 
servant in  his  eyes,  but  a rosy,  smiling  person 
of  importance. 

One  noon  when  he  had  been  able  for  some 
time  to  move  about,  though  he  had  had  it  kept 
a careful  secret  from  Isabel,  as  Mr.  Dunyan  sat 
in  his  chair  in  the  sun,  he  looked  up  at  Dame 
Halsey  stirring  round  in  her  household  affaire, 
and  said,  “Seeing  you  a counting  your  eggs, 
puts  me  in  mind  to  say  that  I’ve  nothing  before- 
hand in  the  world,  Dame,  not  a farthing — a shift- 
less wretch.  You’ll  have  to  wait  for  my  debt  tb 
you  till  I gcu  quite  about  again.” 

“That’s  all  settled!”  answered  the  Dame,  with 
a fling  of  her  duster  over  the  basket  of  eggs. 

“ Settled ? How?”  he  said,  turning  on  her 
with  surprise.  „ 

“ Isabel,”  said  the  sententious  body. 

“Isabel ? What  has  she  to  do  with  that  ?” 

“ She  paid  mo  beforehand ; that’s  all.  The 
night  she  brought  you  home.  She  broke  you, 
and  she  must  mend  yon,  I suppose.” 

The  young  man  made  no  more  reply,  but 
pondered  silently  for  hours  with  a brow  growing 
constantly  more  vexed  and  more  perplexed,  and 
walked  and  stood  and  sat  alternately,  doing 
neither  three  consecutive  moments,  wearing  a 
flushed  and  paling  face  and  bitten  lip,  till  at  last 
night  and  Isabel  came. 

Isabel  wore  a little  red  hood  over  her  dark 
hair  from  which  she  had  long  since  stripped  the 
prim  cap,- for  the  weather  belonged  to  one  of 
those  chilly  days  that  sometimes  surprise  the 
ardent  August  himself,  and  whether  it  were 
that,  or  the  ran  in  the  cool  air,  that  gave  her 
cheek  its  color,  who  could  say?  At  any  rate, 
as  she  approached,  the  glowing  sky  behind  her, 
and  the  evening-star  hanging  just  over  her  head, 
she  seemed  so  happy  and  lovely  a woman,  so 
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different  from  the  dreary  dismal  girl  of  yore, 
that  Dunyan  felt  his  heart  give  a throb  as  he 
rose  on  his  cane  and  went  to  meet  her.  He 
paused  half-way.  “Now,”  said  he  to  himself, 

“be  a man,  and  let  her  alone,  she’s  none  of 
yours.  ” And  then  his  eyes  rested  on  her.  * 1 How 
pretty  she  is!”  he  added  in  his  thoughts.  “I 
didn’t  know  I cared  about  her.  Why  can’t  I 
leave  her  now,  she’s  good  as  gold  ? She’s  got 
gold,  too.  She  likes  me,  that  she  does.  What’s 
that  other  one  to  me  ? what  right  has  the  hag ! 
Little  Isabel.  Ah  you  red  cheek.  No,  I can’t, 

I can’t.  By  God,  I won’t!”  And  when  Isabel 
reached  him  he  stamped  his  w ell  foot  upon  the 
ground,  as  if  to  set  a seal  thereby  on  some  de- 
termination. 

“Iam  nearly  well  you  see,  Isabel,”  said  he, 
aloud. 

“Ah  yes,  you  can  walk,”  answered  Isabel, 
pulling  off  her  hood,  “I  am  so  glad!” 

“Are  you  then?  I can’t  say  the  same.  You’ll 
not  be  running  down  of  an  evening  much  lon- 
ger.” 

Isabel’s  face  crimsoned. 

“You  think,  perhaps,”  continued  Dunyan, 
then,  “that  I’ll  be  running  up?  You  think 
wrong,”  he  sai$.  “ Not  a step  of  it.” 

“ You’ll  forget  all  about  us  then  ?”  answered 
Isabel,  with  a great  cadence  of  disappointment 
in  her  voice.  “You’ll  not  be  dropping  in  now 
and  then  any  more  ?” 

“No.” 

Isabel  shivered  as  she  stood  at  the  thought  of  it. 

“ Put  on  your  hood,  girlie, ’’said  he.  “ You’re 
catching  cold ; I saw  you.  No,  I’ll  not  go  up  to 
the  house ; what  should  I go  there  for  ? There’ll 
be  no  soul  I care  to  see!” 

He  paused,  bat  Isabel  was  speechless ; if  she 
had  spoken  perhaps  her  voice  would  have  been 
a cry. 

“No,”  continued  he,  unabashed.  V There 
isn’t  a soul  in  that  honse  at  present  that  I ever 
care  to  see  again.  And  to  tell  yon  the  truth, 
Isabel,  I’m  thinking  of  being  married.” 

Isabel  said  nothing  still  lest  she  shonld  shriek ; 
she  could  keep  calm  if  she  could  keep  quiet; 
she  only  gazed  at  him  with  great,  amazed,  de- 
spairing eyes,  and  there  was  silence. 

“Isabel,”  said  Mr.  Dnnyen,  suddenly,  “what 
did  you  go  and  pay  Dame  Halsey  for?  Heh?” 

But  he  received  no  answer. 

“And  what  have  you  been  bringing  me  jol- 
lies and  sauces  and  relishes  for,  and  making  mo 
comfortable  all  this  time  ?” 

Still  Isabel  could  not  have  replied.  She  nev- 
er had  any  spirit. 

“You  got  me  this  cane,  ” said  he.  “Do  you 
think  I can  get  along  with  only  one  cane  ? I 
want  another.  I want  one  just  as  high  as  your 
shoulder.  I want  it  all  the  time.”  He  placed 
his  hand  on  her  shoulder  as  he  spoke,  and  walk- 
ed, leaning  a trifle  of  his  weight  upon  it.  “ Why 
don’t  you  answer  me  then?”  said  he.  “Why 
don’t  you  say  I can  have  it?”  And  he  bent  to 
look  in  her  face,  and,  doing  so,  saw  her  lip  quiv- 
er. 4 4 Tears  ?”  said  he.  “ Because  I’m  not  go- 
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ing  up  to  Squire  Deshaughne’*  any  more  ? Who 
do  you  suppose  I’d  care  to  see  there  when  you’re 
gone  ? Would  I suffer  you  to  go  back  and  stay 
there?  Who  do  you  suppose  it  is  I am  going 
to  marry,  Isabel?”  And  all  at  once,  as  the 
shower  gushed  from  her  eyes  and  her  heart,  he 
had  caught  her  in  his  two  arms  and  was  fold- 
ing her  close  to  his  strong  breast,  and  saying 
over  and  over  again  in  her  cars,  “ No  one  but 
you,  no  one  but  you,  my  dear,  my  love,  my  lit- 
tle Isabel !” 

On  her  return  that  night,  having  left  Mr. 
Dunyan,  who  had  limped  home  with  her,  in 
the  kitchen,  the  nursery-maid  sought  her  mis- 
tress, and  announced  her  intention  of  leaving. 
Mrs.  Deshaughne  looked  up  in  consternation. 
“Going?”  she  said.  “And  only  one  breadth 
embroidered  of  the  dress  Miss  Agatha  is  to  wear 
at  her  Aunt  Maria’s  wedding?” 

“ I can  work  on  it  just  as  well  after  I’m  mar- 
ried, ma’am,”  said  Isabel,  blushingly. 

“Married!  You  are  in  earnest?  What  a 
foolish  girl ! What  under  the  sun  are  you  go- 
i ng  to  be  married  for  ? I never  can  conceive  why 
people  in  your  situation  in  life  marry  at  all.” 

“Why  does  Miss  Maria  marry?”  asked  Isa- 
bel, already  emboldened.  • 

“That  is  quite  another  thing.  If  you  are  go- 
ing to  take  me  up  in  that  way,  Isabel,  I shall  not 
regret  losing  you.  But  here  you  are,  comfort- 
able, surrounded  by  plenty ; and  there  you  will 
bo  poor,  struggling,  hard-working,  and  instead 
of  one  mouth  very  likely  a dozen.” 

“You  can  do  for  your  own,  ma'am,  and  love 
lightens  the  way.” 

“Well.  You  will  do  as  you  please,  I sup- 
pose ; people  always  do.  I have  performed  my 
duty  in  warning  you,  Isabel ; for  you  have  been 
a good  girl,  taking  your  inexperience  into  con- 
sideration, and  I could  wish  better  things  for 
you.  Foolish,  foolish ! However.” 

Following  these  encouraging  remarks,  there 
was  a little  jeering  among  the  envious  maids  in 
the  kitchen. 

“Ah,  she’s  taken  bad,”  said  Lucy. 

“Awful  spasms,”  answered  the  cook.  “It’s 
an  epemetic  always  going  round.” 

“ Yes,”  said  the  waiting  Dunyan,  “it  needed 
both  my  arms  to  hold  her.” 

“ Is  she  often  took  that  way?”  asked  Lucy. 

“Tell  me,  girlie,”  whispered  Dunyan,  “is  it 
hard  to  take  ?” 

But  the  next  day  it  wras  all  amply  compen- 
sated by  Mr.  Deshaughne’s  ringing  for  her,  and 
after  assuring  her  that  he  should  never  forget 
her  kindness  to  his  mother,  and  bidding  her 
call  upon  him  if  she  needed  help  in  the  fu- 
ture, paying  over  her  legacy,  and  making  up 
the  balance  of  all  she  had  drawn,  so  that  it  lay, 
as  before,  a round  check  for  a thousand  dollars. 

One  fine  September  morning,  a month  from 
that  day,  Mrs.  Isabel  Dunyan  had  indorsed  her 
maiden  name  on  the  back  of  the  slip  of  paper, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Dunyan  had  folded  its  proceeds 
neatly  into  his  pocket-book  in  the  bank  as  if  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  cashing  drafts  every 


day  of  his  life,  and  coming  away,  had  paid  it  all 
over  for  the  little  house  and  garden  at  the  head 
of  the  lane ; and  with  a wedding  present  of  the 
Complete  Housekeeper’s  Guide  to  a Healthy  Ta- 
ble from  Mrs.  Deshaughne,  the  two  were  estab- 
lished in  life  together. 

If  Isabel  all  the  days  of  her  life  had  known 
only  trouble  and  grief,  now  in  her  thirtieth  year 
she  began  to  experience  the  blessedness  of  be- 
ing. They  were  different  skies  under  which 
she  breathed  from  the  cloudy  heaven  of  her 
youth ; it  was  a different  soil  upon  which  she 
trod  from  her  previous  path  among  graves.  She 
remembered  that  it  was  said  there  shall  be  new 
heavens  and  a new  earth ; and  when  her  hus- 
band, happy  as  herself,  sometimes  paused  in  the 
midst  of  his  happiness  to  forbode,  she  would  re- 
peat it  to  him,  and  assure  him  that  if  this  were 
not  already  the  millennium,  still,  their  delight 
was  so  simple  and  so  innocent  that  it  must  cer- 
tainly be  eternal.  If  Robert  kept  the  garden 
and  vines  and  paling  perfect  in  order  and  neat- 
ness out  of  doors,  Isabel  kept  the  floors  and  fur- 
niture as  exquisitely  within  ; it  was  outside  a lit- 
tle nook  of  bowery  beauty,  and  internally  a nest 
of  spotless  precision.  When  the  gay-tinted  au- 
tumn had  vanished,  and  white  winter  lay  on  the 
land,  Isabel’s  well-swept  hearth  and  polished 
irons  reflected  the  ruddy  fire  in  a thousand  dan- 
cing lights  to  greet  the  husband  returning  at 
dark ; and  her  snowy  table  glittered  in  the  glow 
as  gayly  as  if  its  plated  ware  had  been  the  sil- 
ver of  Potosi,  spread,  as  it  was,  with  none  of 
Mrs.  Deshaugline’s  olla  podridas,  but  with  pure 
and  healthy  dishes,  as  pleasant  to  the  palate  as 
to  the  eye.  Often  in  the  long  evenings  she  read 
to  him  while  he  practiced  his  mechanical  skill 
upon  some  trifle;  or  at  other  times  she  sewed 
with  a swift  needle,  and  listened  to  the  gossip 
of  his  day’s  duties ; or,  later,  while  he  sat  on  a 
low  seat  before  the  falling  fire,  6he  came  and 
placed  herself  on  the  mat  at  his  feet,  resting  her 
head  upon  his  knee,  and  he  told  her  little  inci- 
dents of  his  youth,  and  hearkened  in  return  to 
her  mournful  tale,  and  promised  anew,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  to  make  all  that  sorrow  up  to 
her  now  in  joy;  and  if  there  were  any  thing 
concealed  in  his  recital  of  by-gone  days  beneath 
imaginary  sketch  and  detail  Isabel  never  sus- 
pected it. 

By-and-by  spring  came  up  the  round  side  of 
the  earth,  and  the  pretty  white  cottage  was  odor- 
ous in  the  atmosphere  of  its  broad  plats  and  beds 
of  violets,  double  and  deepest  blue,  from  which 
Robert  gathered  much  income ; and  Isabel  laid 
their  pressed  sweetness  away  in  a drawer  where 
she  had  hidden  her  latest  possessions ; for  now 
she  no  longer  sewed  on  the  well-paid  embroidery, 
but  garnished  little  linens  and  cambrics  of  her 
own,  with  all  the  art  of  her  needle  running  riot 
in  snow-flakes  and  vines  and  frost-work  of  fern- 
like tracery.  It  seemed  to  Isabel  that  never  be- 
fore had  there  blossomed  such  a spring — a spring 
of  such  gentle  and  balmy  winds,  such  perfumed 
air,  such  shining  skies ; she  almost  feared  that 
never  would  there  come  another.  All  the  time 
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she  followed  her  husband  with  adoring  eyes; 
she  found  him  so  strong,  so  kind,  so  gay,  he  an- 
ticipated her  wishes,  prevented  her  whims,  was 
as  devoted  to  her  as  the  sunbeam  is  to  the  earth  ; 
every  day,  beneath  that  caressing  warmth,  her 
heart  opened  and  expanded. 

June  came,  with  all  its  roses,  went,  and  left 
them  lingering  yet  behind ; and  when  the  last  of 
them  hung  fully  blown  upon  its  bending  stem, 
and  shedding  its  fragrant  petals  slowly  down, 
Isabel  lay  burdened  with  unspoken  satisfaction 
and  a dearer  little  rose  nestled  on  the  pillow  be- 
side her. 

It  was  touching  to  see  the  mother  then  in  all 
those  succeeding  months.  She  w-as  like  some 
one  who  found  it  impossible  to  believe  in  her 
good  luck ; and  she  regarded  her  baby  as  if  it 
were  a cherub  that,  for  some  divine  reason, 
had  taken  mortal  shape  a while,  but  which  must 
eventually  escape  from  her  unworthy  retention. 
Nor  was  the  father  far  behind.  He  saw  a mira- 
cle lying  across  Isabel’s  lap ; he  recognized  the 
beauty  of  God’s  laws  that  had  created  so  lovely 
a thing  in  his  image;  and  each  time  that  he 
looked  from  the  dark  eyes  of  the  pale  little  child 
into  Isabel’s  face  his  heart  filled  with  a yearning 
tenderness  over  her  and  the  gift  she  had  given 
him.  Every  day  made  him  a nobler  and  a bet- 
ter man,  it  seemed ; there  was  not  a moment 
when  he  would  have  hesitated  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  the  sure  welfare  of  the  two  treasures  of 
his  hearth.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  his  joy  a 
haunting  horror  beset  him : and  after  any  mo- 
ment of  peculiar  pleasure,  the  autumn  day  when 
at  the  close  of  many  weary  months  Isabel  first 
set  her  foot  outdoors;  the  afternoon  when,  re- 
turning home,  the  baby  first  doubtfully  faltered 
the  name  he  was  to  wear  for  her  through  life; 
after  any  such  incident  he  seized  his  hat  and 
rushed  away  with  desperation,  as  if  it  were  not 
possible  to  breathe  freely  again  till  he  had  walked 
off  some  weight,  be  it  of  terror,  or  of  remorse, 
or  any  agony  of  apprehension.  Then  he  would 
return  to  find  the  child  asleep,  and  fear  that  it 
were  dead  perhaps,  and  call  for  Isabel  to  make 
the  dark  eyes  open ; or  he  would  find  her  sitting 
before  the  fire  with  it  lulled  upon  her  knee,  hold- 
ing up  the  tiny  pink  foot  to  the  blaze  till  he 
kissed  its  five  dimples,  and  laid  his  wife’s  cool 
hand  upon  his  burning  cheek  and  wet  it  with  his 
tears.  If  all  this  meant  any  thing  but  excess 
of  gladness  Isabel  had  no  dimmest  glimpse  of 
the  truth  behind.  She  was  so  content  and  blest 
that  she  forgot  all  the  possibilities  of  the  sinful, 
sorrowful  world.  Ah,  what  a happy,  happy 
twelvemonth  flew  by ! Two  years  i t made,  of  quiet , 
and  pride  and  delight,  so  swift  that  at  the  close 
they  seemed  but  to  have  breathed  two  breaths. 

It  was  more  than  Dunyan  deserved.  And  so 
it  became  high  time  for  fate  to  put  out  a strong 
hand  and  crush  such  a hollow  satisfaction. 

One  morning,  an  hour  before  noon,  the  din- 
ner simmered  over  the  fire,  Isabel  sat  at  her 
quilling-irons,  and  the  baby  stood  by  a chair 
just  within  the  door  of  the  other  room.  It  had 


been  an  ailing  child,  and  had  but  lately  stood  at 
all,  now  she  could  make  her  way  round  by  cling- 
ing to  various  objects,  but  had  never  yet  toddled 
off*  alone.  The  sunshine  fell  brightly  in  at  the 
opposite  window,  and  gilded  the  yellow  locks  of 
the  little  girl  till  her  head  seemed  fairly  covered 
with  a glory,  and  every  thing  in  either  room 
was  light  and  bright  and  cheery. 

Suddenly  the  outer  door  of  the  room  where 
Isabel  was  burst  open  and  Dunyan  entered — 
entered  precipitately,  bent  and  almost  falling 
in,  like  one  staggering.  His  hat  dropped  upon 
the  floor,  he  was  pale  as  death,  and  his  hair  lay 
all  wet  upon  his  forehead. 

44  Isabel,  darling,”  said  he,  hurriedly,  in  a 
strange,  thick  voice,  “can  you  pack  up  in  an 
hour?” 

44  Can  I ? Why  of  course  I can.  But  in  an 
hour?  What  for?” 

4 4 Never  mind  what  for.  All  your  things,  and 
hers,  and  mine?” 

“Why,  why,  where  are  we  going,  Robert?” 

“ To  Philadelphia  first.  Then  further.” 

“Philadelphia!”  she  uttered,  in  astonish- 
ment. “To  live?” 

“To  live  somewhere,  away  from  ’ere.  I 
can’t  breathe  here  another  day,  Isabel.  Oh,  I 
am  choked,  I am  choked!”  he  cried,  tearing  at 
his  throat.  , 

His  voice,  his  way,  made  a fearful  feeling 
come  over  her  that  perhaps  he  had  been  drink- 
ing. Yet  Dunyan  never  drank.  No,  it  was  no 
other  intoxication  than  that  of  intense  excite- 
ment. 

“Robert!”  she  exclaimed,  alarmed,  “what 
can  you  mean  ?” 

“ Come,  come,  dear ! spring  to  it.  There’s 
only  an  hour,”  he  said. 

“But,  Robert,  your  work!  And  then  my 
embroidery — I was  making  enough  by  it  to  have 
kept  us,  nearly.” 

“You  can  make  by  it  as  well  there.” 

“ And  all  my  customers !” 

“I’ll  promise  you  new  ones.” 

“ But—” 

4 4 There’s  no  time  for  words,  Isabel.” 

44  Oh,  don’t  look  sb !”  she  exclaimed,  at  his 
fixed  and  desperate  face.  “ Surely  I’d  follow 
you  to  the  world’s  end.  Don’t  speak  to  me  so ! 
There,  there,  never  mind  it,  I’ll  run  up  and  get 
your  things  off  first.  But  what’s  to  do  with  the 
furnishing?” 

4 4 I’ve  sold  the  house,  Isabel,  and  all  that's 
in  it  as  it  stands.” 

Often  after  a blow  the  first  remark  is  trivial 
enough  to  laugh  at. 

44 And  the  dinner  in  the  pot!”  said  Isabel. 

Dunyan  scarcely  heard  her;  he  was  laying 
down  some  bills  on  the  table.  44  Not  quite  so 
much  as  it  cost  us,  dear,”  said  he.  44  Only  nine 
hundred ; but  it  will  start  us  fresh.  And  then 
we’ve  ’ad  two  years’  wear  out  of  it.  Two  years’ 
wear ! Two  years'  wear ! ” 

“Oh,  when  we  were  so  happy!”  said  Isabel, 
gathering  up  her  quilling  lest  any  moisture 
should  fall  upon  it. 
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All  this  time  the  baby,  dancing  on  heel  and 
toe,  holding  by  one  hand  to  the  chair,  its  little 
cnrls  flashing  in  the  light,  had  been  crying  un- 
noticed, “Papa!  papa!”  and  ringing  melodious 
changes  on  the  sound. 

“ Ah,  my  God ! look  at  her !”  cried  Dunyan ; 
and  the  child,  leaying  her  support,  set  one  foot 
before  another,  at  first  suspiciously,  then  firmly, 
followed  it  up,  and  walked  waveringly,  with  ex- 
tended balancing  arms,  laughing  face,  and  Bhin- 
ing  hair,  along  the  sunbeam  to  her  father.  Ho 
snatched  her  to  his  heart.  “You  are  mine! 
you  are  mine!”  he  cried,  so  fiercely  that  the 
frightened  child  put  up  a trembling  lip.  “No 
one  shall  tear  me  away.  I will  not  forsake  you ! 
Oh,  my  darling ! my  darling ! my  little  child, 
my  only  one!  life  of  my  life!”  and  he  bowed 
over  her  till  the  tiny  hands  she  pushed  against 
his  face  were  wet  with  his  great  passionate  scald- 
ing tears.  In  some  perplexity  Isabel  took  the 
child  from  him  and  stood  her  upon  the  floor. 
He  bent  then  and  kissed  her  own  mouth.  1 1 God 
bless  you,  my  dear  wife,  my  true  wife!  My 
true  wife  before  God ! ” said  he ; and  she  laid  her 
head  for  a moment  against  his  shoulder.  As 
they  remained  so,  Isabel  felt  the  baby  pulling 
stoutly  at  her  skirts ; she  raised  her  head  and 
turned.  A shadow  fell  upon  the  floor.  Dun- 
yan had  left  the  door  ajar ; now  it  was  open ; 
and  a woman  stood  upon  the  threshold. 

A woman,  tall,  and  large,  and  fair,  her  cheeks 
dyed  with  a deep  rose  of  anger,  her  luxuriant 
blonde  hair  falling  in  large,  short  ringlets  about 
her  white  throat,  her  blue  eyes  burning  and 
sparkling  over  the  two — the  fury  that  possessed 
her  consuming  the  marks  of  a grosser  demon. 
Once  beautiful,  now  nothing  but  the  incarna- 
tion of  a vixen  and  a shrew,  the  weight  of  the 
moment  gave,  perhaps,  to  her  full-curved  and 
massive  figure  some  of  the  majesty  of  a Nemesis. 

“Very  pretty  of  you,  Mr.  Everard,  I do  de- 
clare !”  said  the  Nemesis. 

“Who  is  this?”  asked  Isabel,  indignantly 
stepping  forward. 

“I  might  hask  the  same,”  replied  the  other, 
holding  the  door  open  with  the  handle  of  her 
parasol.  “ But  instead  of  that  I’ll  tell  you.  I 
am  that  man’s  wife.” 

Isabel  laughed  in  the  midst  of  her  trouble. 

“Just  hear  her,  Robert,”  said  she.  “She’s 
crazy,  I suppose,  poor  thing !”  she  added,  in  an 
undertone. 

“No  more  than  you  be,”  said  the  woman, 
catching  the  sound.  “I’ve  come  all  the  way 
over  seas  after  my  legal  ’usband.  What  if  the 
bans  warn’t  cried  for  us?  The  priest  bound 
us ; and  there’s  ’is  ring  hon  my  ’and.” 

A flash  of  terror  and  anguish  smote  Isabel. 
Why  didn’t  Dunyan  laugh  with  her?  Could 
this  be  what  ailed  him  ? Then  she  hid  her  fear 
in  an  impregnable  disbelief. 

“ There ! that’s  enough,”  said  she,  shortly. 

“ As  it  ought  to  be,”  replied  the  other.  “I’ve 
tracked  ’ira  ’ere,  hand  a hawful  time  I’ve  ’ad  of 
it!  And  if  there’s  a Lord  in  heaven,  and  if 
there  ain’t,  I’m  that  man’s  wife !” 


“Oh,  you  wicked  woman!  you  false,  false 
woman !”  cried  Isabel,  aflame.  “You  are  tell- 
ing an  untruth,  /am  his  wife !” 

“ More’s  the  pity,  then — for  here  are  two  of 
us.  Yes.  Don’t  you  put  hon  your  virtuous 
hairs;  there’s  time  enough  for  that.  I was 
Robert  Everard’s  wife  a dozen  years  ago ; hand 
as  for  you — but  I’ll  call  you  no  names.”  And 
Mrs.  Everard  magnanimously  folded  her  arms 
under  her  shawl  and  nodded  with  complacence. 

“Everard?  Oh,  yon  are  mistaken!”  said 
Isabel  then,  with  her  crazed  brain  clinging,  like 
a drowning  man’s  hand,  to  a straw,  “ there  is 
no  one  of  the  name  of  Everard  here.” 

“Oh!  ain’t  there?  Yes  there  is;  yes  there 
is !”  triumphantly  cried  the  other.  “ Everard’s 
his  name  at  ’ome,  whatever  Dunyan  may  be 
’ere ; and  Margaret  Heverard’s  my  name.  That 
man,”  said  she,  slowly  drawing  out  her  arm  and 
pointing  the  finger  at  him,  “ran  away  from  me 
five  years  ago.  I’ve  raised  ’eaven  and  hearth 
to  find  him.  The  law’s  on  my  side.  And  now 
I’ve  got  him,  and  now  I mean  to  keep  him !” 

“Oh,  it’s  not  true,  it’s  not  true!”  cried  Isa- 
bel. “ Robert,  Robert,  why  don’t  yon  speak?” 

“And  here’s  my  certificate,  if  that’ll  do  you 
any  good,”  said  the  woman. 

Isabel  seized  and  tore  it  into  twenty  frag- 
ments. 

“Hoity  toity,  my  mistress!  That’s  your 
game,  is  it?”  And  in  reward  Mrs.  Margaret 
dealt  Isabel's  hands  a blow  with  her  parasol 
that  scored  them.  At  the  sound  Mr.  Dunyan 
turned,  seized  the  parasol,  and  flung  it  far  be- 
yond the  gate,  took  the  stout  shoulder  in  his 
grip,  and  would  have  sent  its  owner  after  it  but 
for  Isabel’s  voice : 

“ Wait  a moment,  Robert.  That  woman  is 
lying  to  me,  is  she  not?”  And  her  eyes  be- 
sought him. 

“ Why  don’t  you  speak,  Everard  ?”  said  the 
woman,  quietly,  feeling  the  game  was  safe. 

Dunyan’s  hand  fell  from  her  shoulder.  He 
looked  from  one  to  the  other,  from  one  to  the 
other.  Then  his  eyes  seemed  to  grow  to  Isa- 
bel’s, and  to  her  the  silence  was  terrible. 

“No,  Isabel,”  he  murmured  at  last,  in  husky 
whispers ; “ she  is  telling  the  devil’s  own  truth.” 

Isabel  caught  up  her  child.  An  instinct 
taught  her  to  hold  it  as  her  shield  against  the 
world. 

“I  am  his  lawful  wedded  wife,”  asserted  the 
conquering  intruder. 

“ And  what  am  I?”  cried  Isabel. 

* ‘ What  are  yon  ?”  answered  Margaret.  “ Look 
in  the  glass  yonder  and  see.  What  are  you  in- 
deed? Look  at  your  stooping,  one-sided,  lank, 
lean  picture,  and  think  to  keep  my  man  away 
from  me!”  And  she  drew  herself  up  like  a 
queen.  “A  hussy  to  boot  And  that’s  what 
you  are.  For  a viper!”  / 

Mr.  Dunyan  put  his  hand  back  on  the  wo- 
man’s shoulder,  thrust  her  through  the  door, 
and  Bhut  and  bolted  it.  And  crying  out,  “I 
never  came  all  the  way  from  home  to  give  the 
thing  up  now.  You'll  come  with  me!”  she  re- 
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gained  possession  of  her  parasol,  calmly  took 
her  seat  on  the  door-stone,  and  awaited  the  re- 
sults of  her  conjugal  faithfulness. 

For  a few  moments  after  the  door  was  closed 
Dunyan  stood  there,  not  daring  to  look  up. 

“You  can  not  forgive  me,  Isabel?”  said  he, 
finally. 

‘ * It  was  my  fault,  ” she  answered.  4 ‘ I should 
never  have  put  myself  in  your  way.  I ought  to 
have  seen  that  you  were  a married  man.” 

How  quiet  she  was ! Not  a tear,  a groan,  an 
exclamation.  He  half  expected  her  old  vehe- 
mence and  her  blind,  helpless  appeals ; that  she 
would  be  frantic  with  grief ; that  he  could  soothe 
her,  promise  her,  console  her.  Then  he  saw 
that  he  Bhould  have  known  Isabel  better.  How 
far  she  had  gone  from  him  already ! A fresh 
wave  of  agony  swept  over  Dunyan,  his  frame 
shook  with  a great  tearless  sob. 

“ Oh,  Isabel!”  he  said;  “ you  will  not  forgive 
me.” 

“ I do,  I do — if  there  is  any  thing  to  forgive.” 
She  turned  away  quickly,  but  soon  resuming, 
said:  “We  will  not  speak  so  of  it.  We  must 
see  what  can  be  done.” 

“Yes,  Isabel,  what  can  be  done.  I will  go 
away  a while — out  West,  where  such  things  are 
easy.  I will  ’ave  my  divorce.  It  will  be  but  a 
month  or  two.  Then  I will  come  back  to  you, 
my  darling,  my  own  girl !” 

Isabel  hesitated.  Home  again,  joy  again,  a 
happy,  honest  woman  once  more  of  unsullied 
name,  his  love,  his  care,  his  dear,  dear  presence ! 
And  then  certain  holy  words  seemed  to  illumin- 
ate themselves  in  letters  of  light  before  her  eyes, 
and  far,  far  off  she  heard  a voice,  like  a tolling 
bell,  saying,  “ Whosoever  putteth  away  his  wife, 
and  marrieth  another,  comraitteth  adultery.” 

“Has  she  done  you  any  wrong,  Robert?” 
asked  Isabel. 

“She!  She  does  me  wrong  by  drawing 
breath  to-day !” 

“Oh,  Robert,  there  it  is!  Yon  must  go 
with  her — your  wife.” 

“My  wife!”  He  ground  his  teeth  at  the 
word, and  wrung  his  great,  hard  hands.  “Yes,” 
said  he,  “ my  wife.  But  let  me  tell  you  how. 
A boy  of  twenty,  caught  by  a woman  of  thirty 
— caught  as  the  prey  by  the  fowler.  Handsome 
then,  handsome  as  the  devil,  she  was ; and  why 
she  fancied  me  he  only  knows.  But  she  did — 
God ! she  did.  Married  in  a frolic,  and  trapped 
and  secured — nothing  loth  then  either,  not  loth 
till  too  late.  Jealous  if  I spoke  to  a jill  on  the 
way ; after  me  if  I sat  an  hour  at  the  show ; 
crying  out  at  me  with  her  loud  voice  the  length 
of  the  street ; taking  to  the  drink ; keeping  my 
’ousc  unclean,  ray  food  uncooked,  my  clothes 
unwashed,  unmended,  with  her  pot  companions 
beside  her.  Ah ! ah ! she  led  me  seven  years 
of  hell,  and  then  I ran  away.  But  every  Mi- 
chaelmas since  I’ve  sent  her  a matter  of  twenty 
pound,  enough  to  keep  her  in  any  honest  WAy, 
though  it  pinched  me.  And  though  I sent  it 
to  London,  it’s  by  that  she  tracked  me.  Ah, 
Heaven ! hunted  like  a hare !” 


“ Poor  boy ! poor  boy !”  sighed  Isabel. 

“Ah,  my  girl,  I thought  you  would  say  so. 

I thought  you  would  never  send  me  away  from 
you.  From  you  and  her,  my  little  pretty  one.” 
He  picked  up  his  hat  as  he  spoke,  and  stood 
fingering  the  brim  like  a culprit  awaiting  sen-  . 
tence.  “Isabel,”  said  he  then  more  boldly, 
looking  up  and  drawing  a freer  breath,  “1*11 
be  rid  of  this  woman,  and  it  shall  all  go  as  be- 
fore between  us!  you  and  me?  We’ll  spend 
the  balance  of  our  days  together  yet.” 

“Ah,  Robert,  can  you  think  so  poorly  of  mo 
as  that?”  she  sadly  answered.  “You  and  I 
must  part  to-day.” 

“Don’t  say  that,”  urged  he.  “Don’t  say 
that ! You  are  going  to  break  my  heart !” 

' “ No,  no,  Robert ; you  have  done  wrong — ” 

“I  know  it.  Wrong,  most  grievous  wrong 
to  you,  my  dear.  But  I was  never  meaning 
you  should  know — ” 

“I  was  not  thinking  it.  No  wrong  to  me. 
You  have  blessed  me  instead.  You  have  given 
me  two  happy  years  I never  looked  for ; all  their 
memories ; and — you  have  given  me  her  to  be 
my  delight  all  the  days  of  my  life.  You’ll  not 
be  taking  her  from  me,  Robert?”  and  she  looked 
up  at  him  with  wistful  eyes. 

* 1 How  can  I lose  her  ? How  can  I lose  her  ?** 
he  answered,  sitting  down  and  buiying  his  face 
in  his  hands. 

There  was  a pause — full  of  noble  bitterness. 

It  was  broken  at  last  by  Isabel. 

“ You  shall  have  her  if  you  will.  Oh,  if  you 
will ! But  ’twill  be  hard  for  me  to  miss  you 
both  and  to  be  all  forlorn.  And  yet,  poor  man 
— and  yet,  poor  man,”  she  faltered,  swallowing 
great  gulps  of  trouble.  “ It’s  worse  for  you  who 
can’t  have  your  sorrow  out  alone,  who  won’t  be 
by  yourself.  Oh,  good-by,  my  little  lass!  There, 
Robert,  take  her,  take  her!” 

“To  be  under  that  jade’s  thumb.  Oh  no. 
She’s  safe  with  you.  She’s  yours.”  He  looked 
at  the  child,  crowing  and  capering  in  Isabel’s 
arms,  and  in  reward  she  was  still  a moment 
and  turned — her  eyes,  large  and  dark  as  pur- 
plest  hearts-ease  all  gilded  in  sunlight,  shining 
up  at  him. 

“ Oh,  I can’t  go,  I can’t  go !”  he  cried.  * 

“ There’s  no  other  way,  Robert.  You  can’t 
stay.  It’s  your  duty  and  your  atonement,  ” said 
the  sad-voiced  Isabel.  “ You’ve  done  wrong, 
as  I was  saying.  Oh,  I forgive  you,  but  what 
will  God  do?  Perhaps  you’ll  wipe  it  out  by 
doing  right.  ’Twon’t  be  for  long — folk  are 
cruel — and  in  the  next  world  there’ll  be  God  to 
judge  betwixt  us — she  and  me!” 

She  went  up  to  him  with  the  child  in  her 
arms ; he  rose,  and  would  have  covered  both  in 
one  embrace ; but  Isabel  left  the  baby  there  and 
retreated,  herself,  like  a feather  blown  by  a 
breath. 

“ Oh  already,  Isabel  ?”  he  said,  bitterly,  set- 
ting down  the  child.  “ You’re  going  to  forget 
me?  You’ve  begun  so  soon?” 

“ It  is  my  duty  to.” 

“ Well,  then,  I’ll  bid  you  all  good-by  together, 
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you  and  her  and  the  sun.  I’ll  not  see  to-mor- 
row’s rise  I’m  thinking.” 

But  as  he  turned  to  go,  his  fingers  90  tightly 
locked  that  they  were  bloodless,  the  quick  foot- 
fall reversed  him,  the  hands  were  on  his  shoul- 
ders, the  face  raised  to  his.  “Oh,  put  your 
dear  arms  about  me!”  cried  Isabel.  “ Oh,  for 
the  last  time,  the  last,  last  time ! Be  strong,  be 
strong,  Robert,  as  I shall.  This  life’s  not  all. 
Oh,  God  help  us ! bear  it  bravely  for  my  sake !” 

“There,  there,  I’ll  try,”  he  murmured. 
“ God  bless  you,  girl,  and  forgive  me!” 

And  Isabel  and  happiness  were  for  this  world 
divorced. 

When  Robert,  half  a dozen  hours  later,  sat  by 
Margaret's  side,  jolting  southward  in  the  cars, 
he  waked  from  a sort  of  stupor  of  abstraction, 
and  took  off  his  hat  to  wipe  the  forehead  on 
which  a cruel  moisture  started  with  reviving 
memory.  As  he  did  so  his  eye  was  caught  by 
something  tucked  within  the  lining  of  the  hat. 
It  was  the  parcel  of  bills,  the  nine  hundred  dol- 
lars received  for  the  house,  that  he  had  laid  upon 
the  table,  and  that  Isabel  must  have  hidden 
there  while  he  sat  with  his  face  in  his  hands. 
He  returned  them  to  their  place,  with  a look  in 
his  eye  that  told  Margaret  what  would  become 
of  them  at  the  next  station.  But  there  were 
many  miles  before  them  ere  that  could  be 
reached ; they  were  rushing  through  a darkening 
landscape,  the  air  in  the  car  was  hot  and  op- 
pressive, he  had  just  passed  a period  of  strange 
excitement,  he  was  weighed  down  by  a heavy 
consciousness  that  wherever  he  fled  from  this 
woman  she  yet  would  find  him  out,  and  that 
her  clemency  alone  kept  him  from  the  biga- 
mist’s cell.  Jolting  monotonously  onward,  be- 
fore that  station  was  reached  and  left  behind 
Robert  was  asleep,  Margaret  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  parcel ; and  applying  to  it  some 
generosity,  though  a curious  logic,  had  sent 
three  hundred  to  Isabel,  and  had  kept  the  bal- 
ance herself — reasoning  that,  as  there  were  three 
of  them,  six  hundred  was  not  any  more  than  the 
share  of  two. 

So  Isabel  began  life  again.  All  that  night 
she  kept  her  baby,  a little  unconscious  cuddling 
dreamer,  close  to  her  cold  stone  of  a heart  for 
comfort ; but  she  refused  to  think — she  was  only 
stolidly  miserable,  far  better  that  than  the  acute 
agony  of  comprehension.  The  next  day  she 
gathered  their  clothes  together,  left  the  little 
cottage  without  once  looking  behind  her,  per- 
suaded Dame  Halsey  to  take  the  child  to  board, 
and  went  to  secure  for  herself  a situation  as 
seamstress  with  Mrs.  Dcshaughne  again — a 
thing  which  Mrs.  Deshaughne  all  the  more 
willingly  accorded  to  her  because  she  found  a 
grim  pleasure  in  the  fulfillment  of  her  predic- 
tion. 

If  Isabel  had  been  a fine  lady  now,  if  she  had 
u Fed  upon  rosea  and  lain  in  the  lilies  of  life,*’ 
perhaps  she  would  have  died.  But  no  one  un- 
der Mrs.  Deshaughne’s  roof  was  an  idler ; the 
Complete  Housekeeper  being  off  ber  hands  and 


the  cook’s,  she  had  turned  her  attention  toward 
thrift  of  apparel^nd  the  invention  of  a Univers- 
al Costume.  And,  lest  that  were  insufficient, 
if  any  of  her  fine  friends  were  at  a loss  for  the 
marking  of  their  republican  crests  and  plebeian 
initials,  the  transfer  of  their  old  embroideries, 
or  the  decoration  of  new  ones,  Mrs.  Deshaughne 
knew  of  a pobr  woman  who  would  be  glad  to  do 
it  all  for  a less  sum  than  that  usually  given — the 
work  was  put  into  Isabel’s  hands  and  the  money, 
into  Mrs.  Deshaughne’s ; and  the  conscience  of 
the  latter  lady  was  clastic  enough  to  tell  her 
that,  as  she  had  a perfect  right  to  employ  her 
seamstress  as  she  pleased,  farm  her  out,  or  oth- 
erwise, she  had  also  a perfect  right  to  employ 
the  aforesaid  money  in  the  purchase  of  sun- 
shades for  the  little  brown  girls  of  the  Zahara. 

Work,  therefore,  there  was,  and  plenty  of  it ; 
and  in  it  Isabel  buried  herself,  while  her  needle 
flew  faster  than  her  pulses.  Not  to  think  was 
all  her  desire — to  become  a breathing  automa- 
ton her  aim.  She  succeeded  at  the  cost  of  half 
her  nervous  strength.  When  she  knelt  down  in 
the  morning  she  repeated  her  false  husband’s 
name,  to  be  sure,  but  only  mechanically;  at 
midnight,  well  worn,  unstrung,  and  tired  to  the 
last  point  of  endurance,  all  that  sheathing  of 
fortitude  melted ; and,  though  she  half  believed 
it  wrong  even  to  think  of  the  man,  his  mention 
came  involuntarily,  and  her  petitions  were  full 
of  fervor  and  tears,  wrestling  for  him  in  prayer 
to  the  pitch  of  madness.  But  even  then  she 
would  lie  down  at  last  in  bed,  feeling  that  she 
was  but  turning  over  from  a happy  dream;  that 
she  had  really  only  retaken  her  old  life ; that  she 
had  more  than  cause  for  gratitude  enough  on 
account  of  that  delicious  season  to  remember. 

It  was  only  when  she  saw  her  little  girl  that  the 
floods  fairly  came  over  Isabel ; that  the  passion 
mounted  and  surged  over  hope  and  faith  and 
memory ; that  she  felt  in  agony  the  difference 
between  herself  and  the  Isabel  of  two  years  ago ; 
that  recollection  gave  a keener  pang  to  pain ; 
and  then,  with  it  all,  wild  apprehensions  for 
Dunyan,  wild  sympathy  with  his  sorrow  tore 
her  bleeding  heart.  But  after  one  of  these  oc- 
casions Isabel  worked  with  such  a will,  stitched 
and  tamboured  with  such  electric  speed,  that 
her  mistress  recalling  it,  was  perfectly  ready  to 
spare  her  another  hour  with  her  child  on  the 
next  time  she  asked  for  it. 

Mrs.  Deshaughne’s  will  was  good ; but  in  spite 
of  it,  at  last,  those  fingers  had  to  rest,  and  then 
the  reaction  of  all  this  strain  followed  fast  upon 
poor  Isabel  in  illness ; but  even  in  the  delirium 
at  dead  of  night  she  hid  her  face  in  the  pillow, 
half  aware  that  she  was  weeping  and  wailing 
about  a forbidden  name.  When  fever,  that 
great  remedy  of  abused  Nature,  had  finally  left 
Isabel,  she  would  have  found  it  easy  to  sink 
away  into  the  reposeful  hollows  of  death  had  not 
the  child  which  they  brought  to  her  bedside  goad- 
ed her  back  to  labor  and  patience,  and  once  more 
she  pricked  out  the  pattern  of  her  life  with  her 
needle. 

That  Isabel  had  not  been  turned  adrift  upon 
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the  summons  of  the  physician,  when  it  was  part 
of  Mrs.  Deshanghne’s  principles  that  a servant 
sick  was  no  longer  a servant,  and  the  poor-house 
and  not  hers  was  the  place  for  paupers,  was  cer- 
tainly a wonderful  thing ; but,  in  the  first  place, 
the  head  of  the  house,  who  now  and  then  made 
people  aware  of  his  existence,  would  not  listen 
to  it ; and,  in  the  next  place,  Mr».  Deshaughne 
was  a woman,  and  sight  of  Isabel's  little  girl, 
whom  Miss  Agatha  brought  up  to  the  house  and 
found  great  pleasure  in  dressing  and  undressing 
like  a doll,  melted  her  principles  into  compas- 
sion; and,  once  allowing  her  to  remain  there, 
of  course  the  rest  was  done  thoroughly,  and  she 
was  nursed  as  carefully  as  if  she  had  been  the 
first  lady  of  the  land. 

Naturally  enough  then,  when  once  more  re- 
instated in  her  little  straw  chair,  with  her  sewing- 
bird  beside  her,  Isabel  desired  to  make  her  mis- 
tress some  thank-offering.  But  what  had  she  in 
the  world  to  give  except  her  labor,  and  that  al- 
ready belonged  to  Mrs.  Deshaughne.  Isabel 
looked  at  her  tambour-frame,  and  felt  that  it  was 
capable  of  far  more  than  she  had  ever  demanded 
of  it ; but  where  was  she  to  obtain  the  material 
for  any  splendid  design?  Buy  it  she  could  not, 
nor  would  it  be  befitting  if  she  could.  Were  there 
only  something  of  Mrs.  Deshaughne’s  very  own 
that  she  could  ornament  lavishly  as  some  sacer- 
dotal stole,  her  needle  would  he  blest.  Casting 
about  in  her  mind,  Isabel  bethought  herself  of 
a great  trunk  in  the  attic,  containing  old  East 
Indian  things,  and  once  belonging  to  the  Dow- 
ager, that  long  ago  Mrs.  Deshaughne  had  bid- 
den her  empty  among  the  servants,  but  which 
she  had  neglected  to  do,  supposing  perhaps  that 
it  contained  merely  a raff  of  soiled  and  unsuit- 
able finery,  and  fearing  their  sneers,  till  it  was 
forgotten.  Now  she  determined  to  overhaul  it. 
It  required  some  courage  on  Isabel's  part  to  brush 
away  the  tribes  of  spiders  who  had  fastened  their 
tent-ropes  to  its  big  brass  nails ; but  then,  that 
done,  the  lid  lifted,  and  article  after  article  dis- 
placed, it  proved  to  be  quite  as  she  suspected — 
a medley  of  jams  and  jumbles  equal  to  Mrs. 
Deshaughne’s  book,  as  the  Dowager  herself 
would  have  said— old  satin  gowns  worn  to  the 
thread,  napless  velvets  and  faded  muslins ; here 
a parcel  of  yellow  gloves,  there  odd  pairs  of  the 
Dowager's  countless  slippers ; for  her  tiny  feet 
and  hands  had  preserved  their  shape  to  the  last, 
and  she  had  been  as  particular  about  their  cov- 
ering as  Cinderella's  godmother  herself  could 
have  been ; then  an  untouched  piece  of  damask, 
a web  of  sheer  lawn,  a bundle  of  letters,  with  the 
string  broken,  a conjuror's  handkerchief  with 
the  ace  of  hearts  in  the  corner,  a child’s  doll,  a 
receipt-book,  maliciously  tucked  out  of  her  jun- 
ior's way,  and,  at  the  very  lost,  something  pinned 
up  with  rusty  pins  in  linen.  Perhaps  this  would 
he  what  she  wanted,  said  presentiment ; she  un- 
fastened a corner,  then  tore  the  rest  back,  ran 
down  to  her  own  room,  and  spread  the  thing 
out  on  her  bed. 

It  was  an  India  silk,  one  of  those  coarse-fibred 
fabrics  without  lustre  which  can  be  wrung  out 
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of  a rain-storm  uninjured,  probably  sent  to  the 
Dowager  by  her  scape-grace  of  a son,  valued  by 
her  too  much  to  be  given  away,  bnt  thrown  aside 
on  account  of  its  inappropriate  color,  which  was 
the  last  shade  and  suspicion  of  sea-green  just 
before  melting  into  perfect  white.  Isabel  smooth- 
ed it  out  over  the  foot-board,  and  watched  how 
nnbrokenly  it  took  and  blended  all  the  various 
ripples  of  light ; and  as  she  knew  it  would  meet 
with  no  manner  of  approbation  from  Mrs.  De- 
shaughne as  it  was,  she  hurriedly  cut  off  the 
breadths  by  a gown  she  had  just  finished  for  that 
lady;  and  locked  the  rest  away  in  a drawer. 
Then  she  obtained  permission  to  walk  into  town, 
where  she  selected  her  device  and  her  flossy  silks 
of  most  fine  and  exquisite  hues,  and,  returning, 
fastened  the  first  length  of  the  material  into  her 
tambour-frame.  Rising  then  every  day  a couple 
of  hours  before  her  usual  time,  she  gave  the 
earliest  sunbeams  to  her  task ; and  whenever  she 
went  to  see  her  child  the  tambour-frame  went 
too,  till  at  last,  surprised  to  see  what  pleasure 
she  had  found  in  it,  breadth  after  breadth  and 
the  long  bodice-piece  beside,  she  ripped  from 
the  frame,  free  and  finished. 

As  Isabel  entered  Mrs.  Deshaughne's  sitting- 
room  with  the  work  spread  upon  her  arm,  that 
personage  forgot  her  usual  caution,  all  her  re- 
cent principles  of  retrenchment  and  the  livery 
of  the  race  as  well,  which  had  been  taking  shape 
in  her  head,  and  burst  into  exclamations  of 
rapture  and  then  of  questioning  surprise  over 
it.  Isabel  proceeded  to  explain;  and  fearing 
lest  his  wife  should  feel  her  dignity  assailed  by 
a servant’s  expression  of  gratitude,  intending 
soon,  moreover,  to  tread  the  Universal  Costume 
under  foot,  and  glad  of  so  dazzling  an  ally,  Mr. 
Deshaughne,  who  happened  to  be  present,  hast- 
ened to  acknowledge  the  gift  in  the  warmest 
words  warrantable. 

Isabel  held  it  oat  to  the  light  with  some  ad- 
miring pleasure  herself.  Up  more  than  half  of 
every  length,  and  on  all  the  prominent  points 
of  the  long  bodice-piece,  wandered  a wild  con- 
volvulus-vine, the  leaves  laid  in  softest  shades 
of  thick  rich  green,  dark  under  the  shelter  of  the 
open  blossom,  the  delicate  pink  of  whose  cup 
seemed  just  wrought  to  hold  the  rosy  light  of 
morning,  and  brightly  caught  beyond  upon  the 
shining  beards  of  silver  spikes  of  wheat.  “I 
must  have  been  here  when  Harry  sent  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Deshaughne  to  her  husband,  “but  I re- 
member nothing  of  it— do  you?" 

“ I'll  bring  the  balance,  ma'am,"  said  Isabel, 
and  went  lightly  up  to  her  drawer. 

Taking  the  yet  faded  remnant  from  its  place, 
and  shaking  it  carefully  out,  several  open  let- 
ters fell  from  between  the  long-laid  plaits,  prob- 
ably put  there  once,  after  the  Dowager’s  odd 
ways,  to  hold  them  stiff.  Isabel  stooped  to  pick 
the  letters  up,  and  glancing  at  them,  saw  that 
they  were  in  the  script  of  the  wild  Harry.  As 
she  did  so  the  name  of  Robert  Everard  caught 
her  eye.  Robert  Everard  ? Robert  Dunyan  ? 
What  could  Harry  Deshaughne  hare  to  say  of 
him  so  long  ago?  Or  was  it  another?  Were 
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there  possibly  two  such  ? Would  it  be  wrong  in 
her  to  see  when  his  mother  had  read  her  so  many 
others  ? All  this  must  have  sped  like  lightning 
through  Isabel’s  thoughts,  with  its  pros  and  cons} 
for  she  had  instantaneously  perused  the  page. 

At  first  the  letter  seemed  to  be  nothing  but 
one  of  wild  Harry’s  customary  recitals  to  this 
confidante  whom  he  had  chosen  in  his  mother. 
But  after  a few  lines  the  interest  deepened,  and 
Isabel  read  breathlessly.  Harry  was  making  his 
correspondent  acquainted  with  his  sundry  cro- 
nies, and  having  already  delineated  several,  was 
sharpening  his  pen  upon  another— one  who,  hav- 
ing been  disappointed  in  some  love  affair  at  home, 
had  entered  the  British  array,  and  was  just  ar- 
rived in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

“As  if  all  India  were  powerless  to  make  a 
man  believe  in  metempsychosis,”  wrote  Harry, 
“out  comes  Kingsbury,  grave  as  a Hindoo, 
steady  as  a clock.  But  consider,  he’s  just  wound 
up.  I’ll  answer  for  him  by-and-by,  toward  the 
small  hours,  and  on  tick  too.  Meanwhile,  pa- 
tience, and  shuffle  the  cards;  and  when  Kings- 
bury turns  up  it  will  bo  with  the  knave  and  the 
deuce,  and  taking  all  the  tricks  in  his  suit. 
Abandon  the  case  of  a scamp  whose  pranks  you 
can  recite  by  the  hour?  A specimen?  You 
shall  have  it.  But  take  the  first  that  comes  to 
hand,  my  wicked  little  mother  with  her  ears 
pricked  for  worse.  I staid  at  their  place,  you 
know,  when  I was  in  England,  on  my  way  over. 
Crossing  the  fields  one  night,  Kingsbury  and  I, 
we  came  on  a parcel  of  work-people  from  the 
town,  who  had  been  frolicking  all  their  holiday. 
They  had  drunk  their  beer  and  the  foam  had 
not  fallen,  and  they  were  a jovial  company. 
Wearing  his  severest  airs,  if  you  saw  him  now 
you  would  think  it  was  we  who  were  the  peas- 
ants. Kingsbury  advanced  to  them,  reprimanded 
them,  exhorted  them ; and  so  well  did  he  play 
the  priestly  part  that  before  he  left  he  had  united 
two  of  them  in  marriage,  a boy  called  Eyerard 
and  a buxom  blonde-haired  beauty  who  answered 
to  the  name  of  Margaret  something,  I furnishing 
the  ring  for  the  occasion  and  giving  the  bride 
away.  And  to  set  a seal  on  the  solemnity,  after 
the  ceremony  he  presented  them  with  a certifi- 
cate that  in  the  morning  they  might  see  the 
evening  had  been  no  dream,  and  I don’t  doubt 
that  to  this  day  young  Robert  Everard  and  his 
wife  Margaret  are  living  together,  blaming  or 
blessing  their  frolic  and  their  holiday,  os  the 
case  may  be.  Ah  no,  dear  Dowager,  Kings- 
bury is  worth  yet  a dozen  of  those  graves  qui 
font  ti-embler  VOhjmpe  an  mouvement  de  leur 
sourcil." 

Isabel  fairly  flew  down  the  stairs,  and  enter- 
ing the  sitting-room,  with  the  silk  in  one  hand, 
held  up  tho  letter  in  the  other,  her  white  face 
and  blazing  eyes  like  the  moon  breaking  through 
clouds. 

“That  rag!”  cried  Mrs.  Deshaughne.  “Is 
it  possible  you  have  brought  to  pass  this  marvel 
from  that  dab  of  a thing  ?” 

“O  Sir!  O Ma’am!”  cried  Isabel,  “will  you 
just  read  this?” 


And  while  she  clenched  both  hands  on  her 
furious  heart,  Mr.  Deshaughne,  a little  wonder- 
ing, calmly  read  it  aloud  to  his  wife. 

“I  congratulate  you,  Isabel,”  said  he,  then, 
looking  up;  “this  lettel1  will  perhaps  be  the 
means  of  reinstating  you  in  all  you  have  lost.” 

“ Not  me,  Sir— oh,  not  me !”  said  she,  with  her 
melancholy  voice.  u I can  never  be  a whole  w^ 
man  again.  But  it  sets  her  right — my  little 
lass!” 

“ Yet  for  all  that,”  remarked  Mrs.  Deshaugne, 
blandly,  “I  hope  you  see  that  it  would  ail  have 
been  much  better  for  you  if  you  had  followed 
my  advice.” 

And  that  night,  having  assembled  the  domes- 
tics, Mrs.  Deshaugne,  taking  a magisterial  pleas- 
ure in  the  act,  read  to  them  the  unadulterated 
passage  as  wild  Harry  wrote  it,  and  announced 
that  inasmuch  as  his  previous  marriage  must  be 
invalid  Isabel  was  undoubtedly  the  true  and  le- 
gal wife  of  Robert  Everard. 

It  was  perhaps  as  well  for  Isabel  in  the  esti- 
mation of  her  companions  that  the  announce- 
ment was  made  so  early — for  it  was  only  the 
next  day  that  Mr.  Deshaugne,  in  turn,  brought 
to  her  another  letter,  the  only  one  she  had  ever 
received,  although  Fate  had  ordained  that  a 
half  dozen  years  ago  the  reckless  Harry  should 
write  that  page  to  no  one  in  reality  but  his  sis- 
ter-in-law’s waiting-maid.  By  the  following 
night  Isabel  had  reached  Philadelphia,  and  was 
mounting  the  narrow  stair  of  a lodging  in  the 
suburbs,  to  which  she  had  been  directed. 

Isabel  paused  a moment  at  the  landing,  her 
hand  upon  the  lock  of  the  door,  and,  finding 
that  her  heart  beat  only  more  turbulently  the 
longer  she  delayed,  opened  it  and  entered. 
There  was  the  flicker  of  a street-lamp  cast  up 
the  ceiling,  filling  the  place  with  a gusty  twi- 
light ; -there  was  a bed  upon  the  floor,  a woman 
crouching  in  the  corner,  a dead  man  on  the 
straw. 

Too  late  for  her  to  tell  him  what  she  knew, 
to  hear  the  reassuring  word  from  him,  to  kiss 
his  lips  to  peace,  to  shut  his  aching  eyes  with 
her  tender  hand.  She  had  not  once  hoped  in 
her  journey  to  bring  him  back  to  health  and 
life  again,  had  scarcely  dared  desire  it;  but 
she  bad  trusted  to  sit  yet  beside  him  for  an 
hour,  to  tell  him  all  the  little  things  about  their 
child,  to  feel  his  warm  arms  fold  round  her  once 
again  as  her  forehead  lay  upon  his  heart,  to 
hush  him  perhaps  away  from  pain  to  death  as 
she  sang  a verse  he  had  liked  to  hear  when  long 
ago  she  idly  sang  it  to  her  baby  nor  dreamed  of 
its  meaning — 

Close,  close  thine  eye*,  the  night  is  long, 

But  day  U breaking — 

Fall,  fall  asleep  beneath  my  song 
To  Heaven’*  awaking. 

In  the  wildest  fear  of  all  her  hurrying  travel 
she  had  only  fancied  that  perhaps  the  lip  would 
shake,  the  mouth  would  fall ; but  first  he  would 
have  gazed  on  her  and  said,  “ I loved  you  then, 
my  wife,  I love  you  now.”  Alas,  that  when 
Isabel  kneeled  there  and  leaned  her  head  upon 
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his  shoulder  in  the  old  fond  way,  it  coaid  be  he 
that  neither  tamed  nor  stirred.  For  Robert, 
long-worn  and  weary,  had  gone  to  his  rest. 

But  there  was  no  rest  for  Isabel ; neither  was 
there  time  for  tears'.  The  world  crowded  on 
her  too  fast  even  to  let  her  suffer  her  desolation 
by  herself.  When  she  had  made  the  common 
earth  dearer  by  giving  to  it  what  she  loved  yearn- 
ingly and  tenderly  best,  there  was  Margaret  yet 
to  win — and  how  could  she  win  the  woman  un- 
less she  loved  her  first  herself?  And  so  Isabel 
tore  for  a little  the  black  veil  off  her  heart  that 
she  might  take  Margaret  in.  But  once  lifted 
that  black  shadow  seldom  falls  again.  Sore 
task  it  was  and  sad,  but  Isabel  mastered  it  at 
last,  and  while  she  grieved  one  night  over  the 
stubborn  spirit  all  at  once  the  woman  fell  upon 
her  neck  and  wept. 

So  Isabel  returned  to  the  place  that  these  few 
years  had  bound  to  her  with  such  strong  ties 
that  it  seemed  the  one  central  spot  of  the  earth ; 
and  with  her  came  a strange  and  decent  body, 
clad  in  weeds,  whom  no  one  knew  and  no  one 
was  to  know — a haggard,  faded  woman,  ex- 
hausted of  life,  if  one  had  but  discerned  it,  by 
intemperance  and  want,  the  color  on  her  cheek 
no  longer  rose  or  carnation  but  the  dull  smoul- 
der of  disease.  Once  more  the  little  cottage  at 
the  head  of  the  lane  was  rented,  the  child  was 
taken  home,  the  violet  beds  made  ready  for  the 
spring,  and  Isabel’s  needle — now  far  more  fa- 
mous than  Mrs.  Deshaughne’s  cookery-book — 
earned  the  three  a generous  livelihood.  And 
many  an  autumn  afternoon,  when  the  pale  sun- 
shine fell  through  the  golden  canopy  of  the  great 
elm  that  crowned  the  house,  one  could  see  the 
strange  woman,  sealed  as  one  not  long  for  this 
life,  sitting  in  the  door  and  playing  with  the 
little  child  that  darkly  looked  at  her  out  of 
Robert  Everard’s  eyes.  And  Isabel  would  come 
and  stand  beside  her  till  Margaret,  turning, 
smiled  up  trustingly  in  her  quiet  face;  and 
then,  taking  the  child  between  them,  the  three 
would  go  in  and  be  housed  from  the  evening 
shades  together. 


OUR  LESSONS  IN  STATESMANSHIP. 

I CONFESS  to  having  brought  home  a new 
sensation,  and  perhaps  a new  idea — or  one 
new  to  me,  at  least — from  the  ballot-box  at  the 
late  Presidential  election.  Thpre  was  something 
in  the  look  and  manner  of  the  crowd  there  gath- 
ered that  was  peculiar  and  mo6t  impressive. 
Nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  was  said,  but  the 
great  thing  was  taken  for  granted.  I found 
that  just  after  sunrise,  when  I expected  to  find 
the  coast  clear,  so  that  I could  drop  my  votes 
into  the  boxes  without  delay,  a long  line,  not 
likely  to  pass  away  under  an  hour,  was  in  ad- 
vance. The  prospect  of  waiting  so  long  with- 
out breakfast  compelled  a retreat.  Two  hours 
later — when^t  was  said  that  the  crowd  would 
probably  be  the  least — I went  again,  and  joined 
the  end  of  this  queue  of  freemen,  and  in  about  an 
hour  and  a half  I reached  the  ballot-box,  some- 


what naughtily  taking  comfort  in  seeing  the 
rear-rank  as  full  os  when  I came,  and  therefore 
requiring  of  new-comers  the  same  delay. 

What  memorable  demeanor  in  that  whole 
company  l Every  man  seemed  at  once  to  affirm 
his  own  duty  and  his  neighbor’s  equal  right. 
There  was  no  crowding,  no  bad  temper,  no  dis- 
pute, no  profanity,  not  even  any  show  of  parti- 
sanship, except  in  the  mottoes  quietly  presented 
upon  the  placards  on  the  two  little  6tands  of  the 
rival  vote-distributors.  The  person  directly  in 
front  of  me  was  a handsomely-dressed  young 
man,  apparently  a merchant,  who  barely  indi- 
cated his  political  preferences  by  modestly  say- 
ing what  candidate,  in  his  opinion,  would  win 
the  day  and  the  White  House — a prediction 
which,  as  I supposed,  proved  to  be  wrong,  yet 
was  not  in  the  least  offensive.  Behind  me  stpod 
a man  in  a plain  and  well-worn  dress,  with  the 
look  of  a working-man,  quite  intelligent  and 
kindly,  but  with  something  in  his  face  and  bear- 
ing that  said  that  life  was  not  wholly  sunshine 
with  him.  He  said  nothing  as  to  the  candidates, 
yet  I felt  quite  at  one  with  him  on  the  subject, 
and  was  quite  drawn  to  him,  when  the  rain  be- 
gan to  fall  and  he  held  over  my  improvident 
head  the  umbrella  which  he  had  wisely  brought. 
The  only  noticeable  change  in  our  ranks  was 
made  by  the  approach  of  an  easy,  smart-look- 
ing gentleman,  who  stepped  up  before  my  front 
neighbor,  and  took  the  place  next  above,  which 
was  vacated  for  him  by  the  occupant,  a plainly- 
dressed  man,  who  fell  back  to  the  extreme  rear. 
Nobody  complained  of  this  arrangement,  by 
which  a leading  German  merchant  thus  secured 
an  early  vote  by  sending  his  coachman  to  keep 
a place  for  him  till  he  came,  for  the  coachman 
too  was  a voter,  and  could  have  held  the  place 
for  himself,  and  nobody  was  defrauded.  On 
wc  passed  in  tranquil  order,  and  all  the  proof  I 
had  of  the  presence  of  the  mighty  arm  of  the  law 
was  a bland  request  from  one  of  the  policemen 
near  the  ballot-box  to  tell  him  how  long  it  took 
for  each  person  to  vote  on  the  average.  In  reply 
to  my  remark  that  the  time  varied,  according  to 
the  voter’s  quickness  and  the  number  of  questions 
put  to  him,  from  twenty  seconds  to  about  a min- 
ute, he  said  that,  according  to  his  calculation, 
ten  men  voted  on  an  average  in  seven  minutes, 
which  would  amount  to  about  eighty-five  an 
hour — an  allowance  sufficient  to  accommodate 
ail  the  voters  in  the  district  between  sunrise  and 
sunset. 

This  simple  story  of  facts  is  given  merely  to 
serve  as  text  for  the  thoughts  that  are  to  be 
presented.  The  question  comes,  What  does  this 
mean — what  idea,  what  motive,  what  destiny  are 
before  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  who  meet  thus  quietly,  in  this  great  and 
sometimes  tumultuous  city,  in  unison  with  the 
millions  of  freemen  who,  at  the  same  time,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  shore,  are  casting 
their  suffrages  that  are  to  decide  who  shall  rule 
the  nation  with  a royal  authority,  though  without 
royal  name,  for  four  years  daring  this  fearful 
civil  war  and  all  its  attendant  burdens  and  anx- 
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ieties  ? It  may  be  said  that  the  more  than  Sun- 
day quiet  of  the  city  was  owing  to  the  military 
force  at  hfend  to  qnell  riot.  But  not  a soldier 
was  to  be  seen,  and  no  well-informed  man  can 
for  a moment  suppose  that  the  voters  at  large 
needed  any  sqch  restraint,  however  much  it 
might  be  called  for  to  keep  down  a certain  ruf- 
fian class  of  inhabitants,  or  look  after  rebel  in- 
truders, I called  at  noon  on  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  National  troops,  and  chatted  half 
an  hour  with  him  as  pleasantly  as  on  any  New 
England  Sunday,  and  was  well  assured  that  he 
had  no  fears  of  what  was  coming,  confident  as 
he  was  that  the  people  at  large  meant  no  ill,  and 
that  the  malcontents  and  traitors  dared  do  no  ill. 
I confess  to  being  greatly  comforted  by  the  visit, 
quite  confirmed  in  the  faith  that  the  nation  is 
sound  and  strong,  and  that  the  sword  is  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  know  and  love  the  law,  and 
will  not  see  it  trodden  under  foot. 

The  explanation  of  the  marvel  of  this  great 
election  lies  in  the  simple  fact  that  our  people, 
as  never  before,  went  to  the  ballot-box  as  a na- 
tion deeply  conscious  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
issue  before  them,  and  transformed  from  parti- 
sans into  patriots,  and  rising  above  the  shifts  of 
politicians  into  the  calm  attitude  of  statesmen. 
We  are  impressed  as  never  before  with  the  truth 
that  our  people  are  learning  statesmanship, 
and  giving  noble  fruits  of  their  training.  It 
may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  true  that  their  conduct 
was  deeper  than  their  theory,  and  their  act 
was  wiser  than  they  knew.  This  is  the  case 
with  all  earnest  action,  and  there  is  much  in  our 
great  impulses  that  passes  our  understanding. 
Yet  our  people  can  not  be  accused  of  acting 
blindly,  and  never  has  the  discussion  of  great 
principles  entered  more  largely  into  public  de- 
bate than  of  late.  Nor  would  we  exclude  either 
of  the  great  parties  from  our  commendation, 
for  both  professed  fidelity  to  the  same  essential 
laws,  and  both  held  themselves  bound  by  the 
issue  of  the  ballot.  Nothing  better  expresses 
our  sense  of  the  spirit  of  the  people  than  an  illus- 
tration from  the  great  motive  powers  of  nature. 
The  atoms  and  globes  are  held  and  moved  by 
certain  elementary  forces,  and  each  particle  of 
the  crystal,  each  pebble  of  the  globe,  each  globe 
of  the  system  reveals,  if  we  will  rightly  interpret 
it,  the  dominant  powers  that  keep  the  universe 
in  due  rest  and  motion.  Pick  up  a pebble  from 
the  shore,  and  we  can  deduce  from  its  history 
and  phenomena  all  the  great  laws  of  the  heav- 
ens. So  take  a voter,  and  analyze  the  mind  that 
moves  him — and  the  history,  idea,  and  destiny 
of  the  nation  speak  out  from  him  at  once.  Con- 
sider somewhat  carefully  the  National  Idea  and 
its  practical  development  in  our  Manifest  Des- 
tiny, in  the  light  of  the  late  movement  of  the 
people. 

What  do  those  millions  of  men  all  over  the 
country — from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans— take  for  granted 
but  the  characteristic  idea  of  the  nation,  of  the 
Many  in  One , and  the  One  in  Many . Every  man 
feels  that  he  is  rightly  among  the  many,  under  a 


government  that  claims  the  many  diversities  of 
places,  persons,  and  parties,  under  the  unity  of 
its  jurisdiction  ? He  has  been  educated  to  un- 
derstand very  well  the  organic  relation  between 
himself  and  the  nation.  In  fact,  every  school- 
boy knows  the  simple  facts  that  seem  to  puzzle 
most  of  the  political  wiseacres  of  Europe,  and 
can  read  in  every  national  election  the  steps  of 
the  process  by  which  the  individual  is  related  to 
the  town,  the  town  to  the  county,  the  county  to 
the  State,  and  the  State  to  the  Nation.  Our 
bright  boys  and  girls  too  are  learning  that  this 
complex  relation  has  been  evolving  itself,  under 
God’s  providence,  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
or  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  American  col- 
onies, instead  of  being  the  result  of  a specific 
compact.  In  its  present  form,  indeed,  the  writ- 
ten Constitution  shaped  our  National  Union,  but 
by  no  means  created  it.  ^The  Constitution  ex- 
pressed and  embodied  the  previous  dispositions 
and  life  of  the  people,  whom  God  had  been  form- 
ing into  a nation,  and  its  authority  rests  more 
upon  the  habits  and  institutions  which  it  com- 
pletes than  upon  the  specific  compact  which  it 
enacts.  We  accept  the  compact,  but  not  as  a 
mere  bargain  between  the  States,  that  may  be 
set  aside  at  the  pleasure  of  the  parties.  Our 
people  do  not  believe  that  any  paper  of  itself 
creates  obligation,  but  honor  the  paper  because 
of  the  inherent  worth  of  the  obligation  which  it 
recognizes.  They  believe  that  national  life  grates; 
that  it  had  been  growing  for  centuries,  under  co- 
lonial neighborhood,  French  and  Indian  wars, 
Revolutionary  struggles,  Confederate  articles. 
Constitutional  law ; nor  did  the  growth  then 
end,  for  nothing  stops  growing  until  it  begins  to 
die.  The  nation  has  been  growing  these  seven- 
ty-five years  since  the  Constitution  was  formed — 
growing  not  only  in  extent  but  in  intent , or  in 
spirit  and  idea,  and  can  not  deny  this  fact  with- 
out abjuring  its  own  life  or  laying  hands  upon 
its  own  being.  Our  people  are  feeling  as  well 
as  thinking  this  great  truth,  and  it  is  idle  to  try 
to  make  them  believe  that  their  life  as  a nation 
rests  upon  an  arbitrary  compact  or  optional  part- 
nership, not  upon  a providential  evolution  and 
a solemn  covenant.  They  believe  that  nations, 
like  families,  are  under  Divine  rule,  and  that 
civil  ties  have  as  much  sanctity  as  hbtisfehold  ties 
between  those  whom  God  joins  and  man  is  not 
to  put  asunder.  It  is  evident  to  us  that?  this 
faith  entered  largely  into  the  recent  contest^and 
more  and  more  do  our  people  insist  upon  the 
first  article  of  true  American  statesmanship, 
that  we  are  a nation,  under  God — and  such, 
under  Him,  do  we  mean  to  continue. 

This  conviction  expresses  itself  in  the  calm 
assurance  with  which  the  millions  go  to  the  bal- 
lot-box without  the  least  misgiving,  as  the  na- 
tion’s right  and  duty  to  be  and  to  prosper. 

Distance  of  place  serves  but  to  confirm  the  con- 
viction ; and  our  hearts  beat  warmly,  but  not 
strangely,  as  we  note  how  closely  the  remotest 
regions  answer  to  our  own  pulses,  and  East  and 
West  annihilate  space  and  faction  at  one  blow, 
as  loyal  word  flashes  from  ocean  to  ocean  that 
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the  nation  is  up  and  doing, t and  liberty  and  law 
walk  hand  in  band  together.  So  far  as  space  is 
concerned,  the  national  domain  is  practically 
less  in  danger  of  separation  than  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted ; and  San  Francisco  is 
nearer  New  York  in  thought,  and  will  soon  be 
nearer  in  exchange  of  goods,  than  Boston  was  in 
1789.  Chicago  is  nearer  New  Orleans  than  the 
Ohio  was  to  the  great  Lakes  ut  that  date ; and 
the  whole  country  now  is  one  as  never  before,  in 
the  growing  sense  of  the  unity  of  its  geographical 
lines  and  the  true  fellowship  of  its  commodities. 
The  people  are  feeling  that  in  territory  we  are  a 
nation,  and  rising  above  sectional  narrowness  to 
statesmanlike  enlargement. 

The  diversity  of  persons,  as  decided  by  local- 
ity, education,  or  race,  offers  a harder  problem 
to  the  statesman,  and  Europe  gives  us  over  to 
destruction  as  being  bound  to  go  to  pieces  through 
so  many  distracting  and  heterogeneous  elements. 
Our  people  do  not  seem  to  have  any  such  fear, 
but  have  solved  practically  the  problem  of  na- 
tional oneness  with  such  personal  varieties.  We 
have  taken  in  foreigners  enough  perhaps  to  make 
two  nations  as  large  as  our  whole  population  at 
the  Declaration  of  Independence ; and  while  we 
can  not  say  that  the  foreign  element  has  been  all 
that  could  be  wished,  it  surely  has  not  been  our 
foremost  danger ; and  the  two  leading  emigrant 
races,  the  Irish  and  the  German,  have  done  us 
much  good  by  their  agricultural  and  mechanical 
labor,  while  they  have  marvelously  counterbal- 
anced each  other  by  the  reaction  of  Irish  clan- 
nishness and  ecclesiasticism  against  individual- 
ism and  free  companionship.  A portion  of  the 
Irish,  indeed,  have  seemed  to  have  a mortal 
and  dangerous  antipathy  to  the  negro ; but  this 
trouble  has  come  to  a head  and  been  settled  by 
the  riots  of  1863  and  their  summary  end.  The 
negro  is  not  to  be  hunted  down  and  murdered 
in  our  streets.  Of  this  our  soldiers  are  quite 
sure,  and  we  believe  that  the  class  that  furnished 
the  rioters  are  also  sure.  Our  people  are  firm 
in  the  faith  that  mobs  are  to  be  put  down,  and 
that  bayonets  and  grape-shot  are  shorter  tfnd 
more  merciful  medicine  than  soft  speeches  or 
Quaker  guns. 

The  hostility  between  North  and  South  is  the 
greatest  of  our  dangers  of  a personal  nature, 
because  so  many  circumstances  of  climate,  trade, 
and  history  combine  with  personal  dispositions 
to  set  the  two  at  variance.  But  our  people  have 
never  believed  in  any  inevitable,  irrepressible 
antagonism  between  Northerners  and  Southern- 
ers. In  old  times  the  two  sections  mingled  free- 
ly together,  and  the  great  men  of  both  sections 
had  a peculiar  liking  for  each  other,  as  the  na- 
ture of  things  prepares  us  to  believe.  Since 
affinities  thrive  in  the  midst  of  contrast s,  the 
reserved,  laborious  Northerner  took  comfort  in 
the  genial,  indolent  Southerner,  in  the  ancient 
days  of  national  loyalty.  The  one  has  always, 
perhaps,  tended  more  to  pride  and  the  love  of 
power,  the  other  more  to  culture  and  prosperity ; 
but  the  two  got  on  very  well  together  so  long  as 
their  interests  led  the  same  way,  and  the  plant- 


er’s power  was  helped  forward  by  the  manufac- 
turer’s enterprise  and  thrift.  The  game  con- 
geniality will  return  when  the  cause  of  discord 
is  removed.  Already  one  obstacle  is  out  of  the 
way,  and  that  is  the  mutual  contempt  that  had 
begun  to  exist  on  account  'of  the  supposed  shift- 
lessness of  the  South  and  the  supposed  cowardice 
of  the  North.  The  two  parties  have  learned  a 
certain  respect  for  each  other  in  the  stern  ordeal 
of  war,  and  both  have  been  too  effective  and  too 
brave  to  foster  any  more  contempt  upon  that 
score.  Our  soldiers  bring  back  no  fierce  hatred 
for  their  antagonists,  in  spite  of  their  too  fre- 
quent cruelties ; and  our  officers  have  appareptly 
little  fear  of  the  rise  of  amicable  fellowship  as 
soon  as  the  Secession  leaders  are  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  people  return  to  their  elective  affinities. 

But  the  negro — what  shall  we  do  with  him, 
and  how  can  the  nation  be  one  again,  with  such 
a barrier  as  those  millions  of  blacks  between  the 
two  sections,  with  the  apparent  antagonism  of 
emancipation  on  one  side  and  perpetual  slavery 
on  the  other  ? Precisely  what  is  to  bo  done  with 
the  negro  we  do  not  profess  to  say,  clear  as  the 
principle  is  that  he  is  a human  creature,  and 
ought  at  once  to  have  the  rights  of  person,  prop- 
erty, and  family  that  civilization,  even  in  des- 
potic countries,  secures  to  the  humblest  peasant- 
ry. Emancipation  is  the  inevitable  issue  of  the 
causes  now  at  work  in  both  sections.  Jefferson 
Davis  himself  has  affirmed  the  negro’s  manhood 
and  his  love  of  freedom ; and  the  rebel  Presi- 
dent, by  his  assault  on  Sumter  and  by  his  last 
proclamation,  is  practically  the  prince  of  aboli- 
tionists,  and  has  struck  a blow  at  the  Southern 
institution  that  Abraham  Lincoln  could  never 
strike.  Our  people  have  always  believed  that 
emancipation  would  come  at  last,  but  they  nev- 
er looked  for  it  or  wished  it  in  this  way.  The 
enemy  hath  done  this,  and  compelled  the  nation 
thus  to  free  the  negro  to  save  the  white  man. 
So  let  it  be,  and  let  slavery  fall  under  the  stroke 
of  its  own  friends.  Its  fall,  whether  immediate 
or  gradual,  must  bring  North  and  South  together 
by  mutual  need ; for  the  millions  of  blacks  must 
be  the  cui*se  of  the  whole  people  unless  they  are 
made  the  blessing  of  the  whole. 

Our  people  have  already  settled  the  states- 
manship of  emancipation,  and  are  as  free  from 
negromania  as  from  negrophobia.  They  are  un- 
derstanding the  negro’s  defects  and  excellences 
very  well,  and  seeing  his  fitness  for  the  careful 
training  that  he  needs  and  accepts.  They  are 
seeing  that  the  way  to  get  rid  of  him  is  to  accus- 
tom him  to  help  himself.  Our  people  have  nev- 
er had  that  disease  of  negro  on  the  brain  that  has 
so  afflicted  the  slavery  propaganda  and  their 
Northern  allies,  for  they  have  been  disposed  to 
let  him  alone,  and  have  not  been  eager  either  to 
tread  him  down  or  to  glorify  him.  The  war 
has  given  him  new  consequence,  by  showing — 
what  our  fathers  well  knew — that  he  can  be  a 
good  patriot  and  a good  soldier.  Our  people  are 
for  giving  him  a fair  chance  to  find  his  own  level. 
We  are  in  no  danger  of  having  him  on  the  brain 
so  long  as  we  give  him  fair  play ; and  injustice 
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is  always  sure  to  haunt  its  authors  with  the 
ghost  of  its  victims.  Do  a man  wrong,  pick  his 
pocket,  fire  his  house,  forge  his  name,  or  poison 
his  coffee,  or  even  cherish  any  grudge  against 
him,  and  we  are  quite  sure  to  have  him  on  our 
brain  day  and  night.  The  only  sure  way  to  lay 
the  ghost  is  to  cease  the  wrong  and  set  it  right. 

There  are  undoubtedly  immense  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  successful  emancipation,  but  they  are 
greatly  lessened  by  recent  experiences.  It  is 
clear  that  the  negro  is  more  docile  than  was  antic- 
ipated, far  less  fierce  and  dangerous ; and  if  less 
proud  and  intellectual  than  the  average  white 
man,  much  more  mild,  amiable,  and  reverential. 
It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  Southern  horror  of  de- 
strop ng  the  white  man's  social  position  by  put- 
ting the  negro  on  the  same  level  of  civil  right  is 
wholly  idle.  Liberty  gives  every  class  its  proper 
level ; and  whatever  the  negro  is  or  can  be,  he 
will  be  when  emancipated.  He  will  be  himself, 
and  not  the  white  man.  The  war  is  setting  this 
matter  right,  and  no  observing  man  can  suppose 
for  a moment  that  freedom  destroys  all  elective 
affinities,  and  confounds  all  minds  and  tastes  in 
one  indiscriminate  mass.  In  our  army,  where 
all  are  under  the  same  flag,  our  men  keep  their 
social  affinities;  and  character  and  culture, 
whether  in  officer  or  private,  are  sure  to  tell. 
Our  negro  soldiers  have  a character  and  worth 
of  their  own ; but  they  are  themselves,  and  not 
white  men,  and  they  are  content  to  be  them- 
selves, with  their  own  associations  and  aptitudes. 
It  is  so  here  at  home,  where  labor  follows  its 
own  law,  and  party  passions  are  silent.  No 
man  thinks  his  social  position  injured  by  the 
fact  that  our  laws  protect  our  colored  people  as 
well  as  himself.  Nor  do  our  colored  servants 
claim  undue  rank  because  of  their  freedom.  In 
the  country  black  and  white  laborers  freely  meet 
together  under  the  proprietor's  eye,  and  no  white 
man  thinks  himself  at  all  in  danger  of  degrada- 
tion by  the  company.  A few  weeks  ago,  after 
finishing  a rustic  tower  upon  a high  rock,  to 
serve  as  a kind  of  Temple  of  Loyalty,  that  should 
lift  up  the  banner  and  cross  aloft  in  honor,  I had 
need  of  a team  of  oxen  to  drag  great  stones  to 
complete  a rough  wall  along  the  base  of  the 
structure,  and  no  team  could  be  procured  but 
one  belonging  to  a colored  man,  a small  farmer 
in  the  neighborhood.  He  came  with  his  two 
oxen,  and  worked  all  day  with  our  own  excel- 
lent man-of-all-work,  an  excellent  specimen  of 
Erin,  as  trusty  as  capable.  The  work  was  ad- 
mirably done.  The  oxen  were  driven  skillfully 
and  gently,  the  rocks  were  adroitly  handled,  the 
chat  between  the  two  men  was  playful  and 
friendly ; and  when,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the 
dark  man  caine  cheerfully  and  resolutely  along 
with  a huge  block  of  white  quartz  upon  his  dray, 
and  deposited  it  snugly  in  its  place,  near  the  foot 
of  our  Union  tower,  it  seemed  to  me  that  there 
might  be  an  omen  in  the  event,  and  that,  under 
God’s  providence,  it  might  be  the  mission  of  the 
dark  race  to  finish  the  temple  of  our  American 
Liberty  and  Union  by  removing  the  old  stigma 
on  our  shield,  and  bringing  North  and  South 


into  new  and  lastit^  fellowship.  Our  people 
are  willing  to  believe  in  some  such  issue,  and 
the  robust,  healthy  instinct  of  the  nation  has 
never  been  afraid  that  freedom  could  destroy 
any  inherent  faculty  or  taste,  or  set  any  race 
above  or  below  its  natural  and  proper  level. 

The  gravest  danger  to  our  national  life 
threatens  us  from  the  quarter  of  party-spirit. 

Parties,  more  than  differences  of  places  or  per- 
sons, have  been  and  are  our  sorest  evil ; yet, 
in  some  respects,  the  evil  has  been  less  than  was 
feared.  Socialism  has  not  troubled  us,  as  was 
predicted ; and  it  is  marvelous  that  there  is  so 
little  antagonism  between  rich  and  poor  in  our 
current  politics ; and  the  inanities  of  Commun- 
ism have  no  hold  of  our  people.  The  chief  cause, 
probably,  of  the  quiet  feeling  betweep  the  rich 
and  poor  is  the  fact  that  there  are  no  fixed  classes 
of  rich  and  poor,  but  there  is  such  free  pas- 
sage from  one  to  the  other,  that  he  who  makes 
war  on  either  class  may  be  fighting  against  his 
own  Children,  and  even  against  his  own  future 
condition.  It  is  a striking  fact,  moreover,  of 
our  social  condition,  that  the  very  order  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  thought,  from  their  lineage 
and  condition,  most  dangerous  to  our  civil  order, 
are  very  fast  becoming  land-owners,  and  show- 
ing something  of  the  conservatism  that  goes  with 
property.  As  far  as  our  observation  goes,  it  ap- 
pears clear  that  our  laboring  class  in  the  coun- 
try are  bent  on  owning  land ; and  within  a few 
years  we  have  seen  many  an  acre  of  ground,  with 
cottages,  barn,  pig,  and  cow,  purchased  by  men 
who,  in  the  old  country,  would  never  have  as- 
pired beyond  a piece  of  hired  land  and  a misera- 
ble shanty.  No  socialistic  terrorism  threatens 
us  yet,  nor  has  religious  rancor  risen  to  such 
proportions  as  to  endanger  our  liberties.  Our 
people  have  an  instinctive  sense  that  religious  as 
well  as  civil  liberty  is  safe,  and  the  moment 
they  see  any  disposition  to  interfere  with  it  they 
will  let  the  intruders  know  that  freedom  has 
weapons  of  its  own,  and  knows  how  to  strike  as 
well  as  how  to  let  alone. 

Political  parties  have  come  near  destroying 
us ; and  the  present  rebellion  is  the  work  of  a 
political  faction  that  has  for  thirty  years  been 
preparing  for  its  accursed  work.  Yet  no  fair- 
minded,  philosophical  man  will  accuse  either 
of  the  great  historical  parties  of  the  country  of 
originating  secession.  Andrew  Jackson  was  as 
good  a Union  man  as  Henry  Clay,  and  General 
M‘Clellan  affirmed  the  nation's  right  to  defend 
its  unity  as  emphatically  as  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  two  great  historical  parties  have  started 
from  different  poles  of  the  same  nationality — 
the  first  affirming  the  one  organism,  and  the 
second  affirming  the  many  members  in  our  na- 
tional being,  yet  neither  of  them  of  necessity 
bound  to  deny  the  other’s  position ; for  if  w*e 
believe  that  there  arc  many  in  one,  we  must 
believe  that  there  is  one  in  many.  Secession 
spmng  indeed  from  one  branch  of  the  party  of 
the  many ; but  it  is  not  a legitimate  growth  of 
that  party,  for  it  repudiates  an  essential  of  the 
Democratic  idea,  and  insults  and  degrades  the 
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many  States  and  people  by  assailing  the  unity 
that  gives  to  the  many  liberty,  dignity,  and 
peace.  Oar  people  have  seen  from  the  begin- 
ning that  secession  is  national  suicide,  and  must 
be  put  down.  Hence  the  persistency  of  the  war 
spirit  for  four  years,  and  the  marvelous  indorse- 
ment of  that  spirit  at  the  late  election.  Neither 
party  at  the  polls  avowed  secession,  nor  intend- 
ed to  favor  it ; but  the  political  tricksters  who 
drew  up  one  of  the  platforms  basely  shrank  from 
declaring  openly  the  power  of  the  nation  to  de- 
fend its  life  by  arms,  and  foully  insulted  our 
slain  and  wounded  heroes  by  declaring  their  sac- 
rifice a failure  and  a folly.  Our  people  would 
not  stand  such  disloyalty  and  nonsense.  They 
smelt  the  rat  with  their  nostrils  before  they  had 
time  to  speculate  deeply  upon  the  philosophy  of 
the  offense,  and  they  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  candidates  who  were  mixed  up  with 
its  abettors.  Our  people  re-elected  our  Presi- 
dent for  many  reasons  indeed,  but  mainly  from 
the  best  of  all  reasons,  because  they  believed 
that  he  represented  the  vital,  historical,  Provi- 
dential life  of  the  nation  ; and  that,  with  all  his 
defects,  he  is  a sound,  old-fashioned  American, 
and  means  to  live,  and  have  us  all  live,  under  the 
old  flag  in  spite  of  all  rebeldom,  even  with  En- 
gland and  France  as  its  backers.  The  people 
are  right,  we  believe ; and  it  was  the  best  states- 
manship to  re-elect  Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  takes  his  honors  modestly  enough,  and 
probably  understands  his  position,  and  what  is 
r expected  of  him.  He  intends  to  prove  that  his 
Unionism  means  not  the  ruin  but  the  salvation 
of  the  States,  and  will  ere  long  show  that  in  the 
Union,  not  out  of  it,  even  the  now  rebel  States 
will  find  a prosperity,  peace,  and  security  that 
they  could  never  win  by  being  tom  away  from 
their  historical  and  normal  relation.  He  has 
proved  that  the  many  were  meant  to  be  one,  and 
will  prove  that  the  one  will  protect  and  encour- 
age the  many,  so  as  to  secure  to  our  great  future 
a variety  in  unity  such  as  we  have  never  before 
known  in  the  palmiest  days  df  the  republic.  Our 
true  policy  will  bring  out  all  positive  elements 
of  local  character  as  well  as  wealth,  and  in  due 
time  it  will  appear  that  the  very  traits  that  have 
done  us  wrong  and  moved  our  indignation  can 
do  us  good  and  win  our  admiration.  When 
Southern  valor  again  becomes  loyal  we  too  shall 
be  proud  of  it,  and  the  Stonewall  Jacksons  of 
the  future  shall  rank  as  do  the  Andrew  Jack- 
sons  of  the  past.  Even  Southern  Rights  may 
cease  to  be  an  offensive  word,  And  may  enlist 
our  enthusiasm  and  strength,  when  sought  for 
and  enjoyed  in  the  Union,  against  all  oppres- 
sion and  all  misrule. 

So  we  believe  that  our  people  hold  fast  to  our 
great  National  Idea  of  the  Many  in  One  in  face 
of  all  the  differences  of  places,  persons,  and  par- 
ties that  seem  to  threaten  it.  Their  religious 
sentiment  is  evidently  accepting  and  exalting 
this  national  principle  as  never  before,  and  sing- 
ing and  praying  and  preaching  patriotism  as 
of  the  essence  of  true  faith.  Our  reading  of 
history,  our  trust  in  Providence,  our  discipline 


of  labor  and  sorrow,  our  Bense  of  our  mission  in 
God’s  kingdom — nay,  even  our  study  of  the  vari- 
ety and  unity  of  nature  around  us,  the  law  of  dif- 
ferentialism  and  integration,  the  plainest  teach- 
ings of  God’s  bounty  to  us,  and  through  us  to 
the  world,  all  combine  to  lift  loyal  conviction 
into  an  inspiration,  and  to  make  us  hear  the 
eternal  Word  confirming  our  great  habit  and 
popular  instinct  of  nationality,  and  assuring  us 
that  God  hath  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves, 
and  we  have  no  right  to  abdicate  the  dignity  to 
which  we  are  called. 

Our  manifest  destiny  is  substantiating  our  na- 
tional idea  by  exhibiting  its  practical  develop- 
ment in  the  great  spheres  of  industry , govern - 
merit,  morality,  and  religion . We  are  not  speak- 
ing now  of  any  ambitious  theories  or  adventur- 
er’s visions,  but  of  the  obvious  drift  of  affairs, 
and  of  the  dispositions  and  work  of  our  people. 

We  are  a working  people,  and  never  since 
time  was  has  there  been  a nation  in  which  so 
many  persons  have  taken  a direct  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  identified  its  wel- 
fare with  their  own.  We  all  believe  in  getting 
a fair  living;  and  our  industry  and  enterprise 
have  told  wonderfully  not  only  upon  our  na- 
tional prosperity  but  our  national  spirit.  An 
idea  is  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  without  some 
corresponding  spirit ; and  what  Plato  calls  spir- 
it, or  the  irascible  quality,  is  a necessary  trait  of 
the  rational  man  if  he  would  be  practical  or  do 
any  thing  in  the  world.  Now  surely  our  labor 
has  been  a great  school  of  public  spirit  or  of 
national  will ; and  while  we  have  been  severally 
thinking  of  getting  a living,  and  opening  springs 
of  industry  to  please  ourselves,  Providence,  by 
its  own  prevailing  laws,  has  been  connecting 
these  together,  as  it  connects  the  rills  of  the 
mountains  with  the  brooks  of  the  meadow  and 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  until  what  seemed  drib- 
bling weakness  and  feeble  loneliness  swells  into 
combined  majesty,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  all 
flows  out  from  the  little  offerings  of  each.  How 
magnificent  is  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and 
what  patience  and  strength  and  persistency  have 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  people  under  this 
long  discipline  of  toil  1 Power,  like  substance, 
is  not  lost,  but  only  transformed ; and  what  a 
startling  manifestation  of  national  power  has 
sprung  from  the  rising  of  industrial  energy  into 
public  spirit ! 

The  wealth  of  the  country  feels  the  pulsation 
of  its  great  heart,  and  a unity  of  life  is  seeking 
to  assimilate  its  commodities  together  in  a true 
economy  and  fellowship.  What  wonders  from 
the  mine,  as  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  silver,  and 
gold,  come  up  from  the  dark  earth ; and  not  de- 
mons of  darkness,  but  spirits  of  light,  they  join 
hands  in  benign  activity,  and  distance  the  le- 
gends of  magicians  by  the  miracles  of  their  har- 
monized utilities.  Our  fields  and  orchards  join 
them  in  their  ministry,  and  enrich  and  unite 
the  nation  with  their  gifts.  Our  grain,  wheat, 
corn,  rye,  are  all  loyal  servitors,  and  bind  us  to 
the  sugar  and  rice  and  cotton  of  the  South  by  a 
thousand  affinities.  Our  products  make  us  one 
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nation  as  well  os  our  lakes  and  mountains  and 
rivers  and  seas,  and  our  political  economy  is  an 
important  part  of  our  manifest  destiny.  Our 
% people  are  seeing  this ; and  not  only  do  indus- 
trial statistics  now  enter  into  common  educa- 
tion, but  our  mechanics’  and  farmers’  fairs  and 
festivals  are  teaching  the  magnificence  of  our  re- 
sources and  the  Providential  unity  of  our  do- 
main. Even  the  burden  of  taxation  has  pressed 
upon  us  the  conviction  of  our  national  ability  as 
well  as  need;  and  the  purse  is  regarded  as  the 
loyal  defender  of  the  flag.  Our  laboring  class 
are  feeling  a new  sense  of  proprietorship  in  the 
soil  and  its  products ; and  the  mines  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  of  the  Pacific  coast  not  only  swell 
our  statistics  of  revenue  but  animate  the  courage 
and  loyalty  of  the  people,  as  if  each  man  had 
interest  and  honor  in  the  affluence  of  all.  So 
let  it  be,  until  we  work  out  our  destiny  to  the 
full,  and  He  to  whom  the  earth  with  its  fullness 
belongs  enables  us  to  see  that  His  will  is  done 
in  our  fullness,  and  prosperity  is  the  handmaid 
of  humanity  and  religion. 

We  take  as  cheerful  a view  of  the  development 
of  our  nat  ional  idea  in  the  sphere  of  government. 
We  have  been  learning  to  govern  and  to  be  gov- 
erned for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and  our 
native  American  people  especially  have  the  he- 
reditary spirit  that  reconciles  liberty  with  law, 
and  so  unites  two  master  forces,  obedience  and 
authority,  in  our  loyal  temper.  The  spirit  of 
good  government  was  nurtured  in  the  old  colo- 
nial townships,  and  went  up  through  successive 
steps  to  the  chair  of  the  state  and  the  nation. 
Never,  probably,  in  history  has  there  been  so 
much  schooling  in  the  function  of  government 
as  here  within  a century,  and  a mighty  habit 
of  order  has  been  formed  that  has  taken  posses- 
sion even  of  the  rude  border  regions,  and  won 
the  wild  passions  of  the  rough  populace  to  the 
restraints  of  law  and  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion. California,  when  cut  off  from  the  direct 
control  of  the  national  arm,  became  a law  to 
herself ; and  her  own  people,  not  a mob  but  a 
Vigilance  Committee,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  were 
won  by  an  inward  manifestation  of  the  rightful 
rule  to  true  loyalty,  and  they  carried  to  the  sis- 
ter States,  as  Paul  carried  to  the  Apostles’  col- 
lege, the  commission  of  membership,  which  came 
not  so  much  of  flesh  and  blood  as  from  above. 
Our  national  order  has  been  a constant  school- 
ing of  public  spirit,  and  our  statesmen  have 
been  the  generals  of  our  peace,  as  our  generals 
have  been  the  statesmen  of  our  war. 

Undoubtedly  the  chief  source  of  our  satisfac- 
tion in  our  strong  men  is  in  their  power  to  bring 
out  the  purpose  that  we  all  cherish  or  do  what 
we  all  wish  to  do.  A great  thinker  or  speaker 
charms  us  by  bringing  out  our  own  latent  thotkjht, 
and  the  word  comes  home  to  us,  we  say,  because 
it  touches  a chord  all  ready  to  be  touched.  So 
a hero,  whether  in  the  Senate  or  the  field,  comes 
home  to  us  by  bringing  out  our  own  latent  will , 
and  doing  for  us  what  we  can  not  do  of  our-  | 
selves.  Our  leaders  in  peace  and  war  lead  our  j 
spirit  as  well  as  our  idea , and  while  we  are  proud  I 


of  them,  we  thank  them  most  for  their  mastery 
of  heroic  force,  their  power  to  win  us  by  their 
very  command.  So  now  we  delight  in  our  great 
generals,  as  they  cheer,  and  strengthen,  and  in- 
tegrate our  own  wavering  spirits,  and  the  na- 
tional pluck  is  embodied  and  organized  in  their 
will.  We  are  no  more  afraid  of  being  trodden 
on  by  them  than  we  are  afraid  of  being  op- 
pressed by  a great  thinker ; for  the  hero  ceases 
to  be  himself  the  moment  he  ceases  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  public  will,  just  as  the  thinker 
ceases  to  be  himself,  and  loses  his  charm  the 
moment  he  sacrifices  truth  to  passion  or  policy, 
and  private  feeling  displaces  intellectual  loyal- 
ty. We  rejoice  greatly,  therefore,  in  our  noble 
generals  and  their  brave  armies.  They  develop 
powers  that  are  to  live  in  the  life  of  the  nation ; 
and  our  people  feel  the  truth  even  better  than 
they  know  how  to  express  it,  and  believe  that 
peace,  when  it  comes,  will  find  us  braver,  as  well 
as  more  loyal  than  ever,  from  the  permanence 
of  the  spirit  of  discipline  that  goes  from  the 
camp  and  field  to  the  household  and  school  and 
Senate.  There  are,  of  course,  bad  soldiers;  and 
war  of  itself  is  a sad  evil,  yet  its  temper  is  not 
selfish,  but  social  and  patriotic ; and  they  who 
fight  bravely  under  the  flag  affirm  the  law  of 
the  land  in  every  blow,  and  declare  the  first  es- 
sential of  pence  by  the  sword.  War  is  the  nec- 
essary act  of  government  when  assailed,  and  is 
as  justifiable  in  certain  circumstances  as  the  po- 
lice of  our  cities,  which  defends  our  persons  and 
property  by  making  constant  war  upon  crime.  * 

We  accept  the  military  discipline  of  the  last 
four  years  as  part  of  the  manifest  destiny  of  the 
Nation,  and  are  convinced  by  it  that  we  have  a 
heroic  will  as  well  as  a leading  idea.  We  have 
been  laughed  at  as  a set  of  braggarts  half  drunk 
with  reveling  in  the  wealth  of  a land  that  came 
to  us  by  chance.  We  shall  be  laughed  at  no 
longer  after  such  valor  by  sea  and  land.  We 
do  not  laugh  at  our  antagonists,  for  they  too  are 
brave,  and  are  our  own  countrymen,  and  are  to 
be  again  under  out  flag.  We  had  rather  fight 
with  them  than  against  them,  and  again,  as  of 
old,  count  their  blood  as  part  and  parcel  of  our 
own. 

We  have  no  time  to  treat  of  our  national 
destiny  in  its  highest  sphere,  the  region  of 
morals  and  religion ; and  we  must  be  content 
with  the  merest  glance.  It  is  becoming  every 
year  more  evident,  that  while  with  us  Church 
and  State  have  been,  are  likely  to  be,  distinct  in 
organization  and  function,  they  are  to  have  great 
influence  upon  each  other,  and  that  religion  is 
feeling  as  well  as  shaping  the  character  of  our 
people  and  institutions.  Recent  struggles  have 
brought  out  the  temper  of  our  great  churches, 
and  done  much  to  bring  them  together  in  a 
certain  fellowship  of  thought  and  feeling,  if  not 
of  name.  Take,  for  example,  the  most  widely 
contrasted  branches — the  branches  of  extreme 
centralization  and  extreme  individualism — the 
| Reman  Catholic  and  the  Puritan  Independent, 
j the  former  with  its  historical  priesthood  and 
I polity,  its  national  council  and  far-seeing  oon- 
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servatism  and  its  fixed  authority ; the  latter  with 
its  popular  will,  congregational  freedom,  sub- 
jective mind,  and  radical  temper.  How  strongly 
the  Puritan  Independent  has  argued  and  worked 
and  fought  for  the  national  life,  and  given  large- 
ness to  his  method  by  loyal  fidelity.  How  much 
he  has  done  to  connect  the  stubborn  individual- 
ism of  which  he  has  been  the  sturdy  champion, 
with  the  national  fellowship  without  which  in- 
dividualism runs  mad  with  self-conceit  and  self- 
will.  The  Roman  Catholic,  with  the  other  pre- 
latical  bodies,  has  helped  us  perhaps  more  than 
he  has  known  by  keeping  in  view  the  historic 
unity  and  progress  of  true  civilization,  and  never 
consenting  to  surrender  the  integrity  of  his 
church  organization  to  party  passions  or  section- 
al strifes.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  is 
the  cose  with  all  prelacy,  has  been  too  timid  in 
some  respects,  and  not  all  of  her  prelates  have, 
like  Purcell  and  Timon,  spoken  out  fully  the 
word  of  humanity  and  patriotism  that  the  nation 
craves,  and  Christendom  should  give  now  ns  of 
old.  Yet  Catholicism  has  done  us  good  by 
keeping  open  great  lines  of  fellowship  between 
the  belligerents  as  well  ns  presenting  us  with 
noble  specimens  of  generalship.  She  will  do 
ns  more  good  when  we,  as  a nation,  study  better 
the  secret  of  her  organic  power,  and  master  the 
arts  of  administration  which  her  leaders  have  so 
well  understood  not  always  in  the  interests  of 
liberty  and  progress.  Between  the  two,  the  In- 
dependent and  the  Catholic,  dwell  a great  com- 
pany of  thoughtful  and  well-balanced  Christians, 
who  can  help  the  nation  vastly  in  the  present 
need  by  uniting  depth  of  personal  conviction 
with  breadth  of  vision  and  force  of  will,  in  such 
a way  as  to  bring  out  the  resources  of  American 
character  and  fulfill  our  destiny  in  the  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth.  Not  in  form,  but  in  fact,  the 
American  Church  is  uniting  the  radical  idea  of 
the  many  with  the  conservative  idea  of  the  one. 

We  are  near  some  crisis  that  is  to  call  out 
the  higher  principles  and  powers  of  our  people 
as  never  before.  We  are  at  war  With  States 
who  speak  our  language,  profess  our  religion, 
and  share  oar  history  and  laws  with  ns.  We 
mnst  subdue  their  rebellion  and  reclaim  them 
to  loyalty.  It  is  vain  to  hope  to  do  this,  either 
part  of  it,  by  arms  alone,  essential  as  it  is  to 
wield  arms,  and  not  for  a moment  yield  to  the 
sentimentalism  that  prolongs  war  by  imbecile 
peace.  The  religion  of  the  country  must  affirm 
the  sanctity  of  the  national  idea,  and  exalt  the 
public  will  by  homage  to  the  Supreme  will,  so  as 
to  make  even  the  enemy  respect  the  motive,  and 
discriminate  between  brute  force  or  sectional 
pride,  and  civic  virtue  or  moral  heroism.  The 
religion  of  the  country  must  help  on  the  coming 
reconciliation  by  a spirit  as  gentle  as  it  is  brave, 
as  merciful  as  it  is  just  and  true.  A great  work 
is  to  be  done  in  this  way,  and  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  of  our  rulere  to  do  the  whole  of  it,  or 
look  even  to  Presidential  Messages,  or  Cabinet 
Reports,  to  say  all  that  the  best  heart  and  culture 
of  the  people  craves.  Precisely  what  is  to  be 
said  or  done  by  Christian  influence  we  will  not 


undertake  to  say;  but  sure  we  are  that  the  time 
is  near  for  a Christian  mediation  that  must  leave 
its  mark  upon  the  national  life,  and  show  that 
not  only  in  the  age  of  miracles  did  living  waters 
flow  from  the  flinty  rock. 

The  American's  character  itself  is  to  be  in- 
vigorated, softened,  and  enlarged,  and  lifted  up, 
by  the  discipline  of  war  and  pacification.  He 
is  to  have  a certain  individualism,  but  not  like 
the  German,  who  hates  organization ; he  is  to 
hold  fast  to  institutions,  but  not  like  the  English- 
man, who  dreads  progress ; he  is  to  love  universal 
ideas,  but  not  like  the  Frenchman,  who  makes 
ambitious  abstractions  bow  the  knee  to  imperial 
pride.  Independent,  steadfast,  cosmopolitan, 
the  American  will  keep  the  post  to  which  Prov- 
idence has  called  him,  and  his  manifest  destiny 
shall  bring  ruin  upon  no  other  race  or  nation, 
bat  serve  the  welfare  of  mankind  and  the  glory 
of  God. 

Thus,  near  the  4th  of  March,  1865,  we  inter- 
pret the  cheerful  lessons  in  Statesmanship  that 
are  taught  us  by  the  8th  of  November,  1864. 


MAUD  MOLYITEUX’S  MUSIC- 
BOX. 

L 

SAY  what  you  will,  there  is  something  be- 
witching in  the  graceful  runes  of  a music- 
box  ! One  feels  as  though  it  were  not  a sense- 
less machine,  but  an  imprisoned  spirit  sighing 
forth  its  tender  heart;  piping  dim  remembrances 
of  falling  water,  singing  winds,  green  fields,  soft 
skies,  and  smiling  stars,  forbidden  by  the  limits 
of  this  Bastile  it  inhabits ; one  feels  impelled  to 
make  a desperate  assault  thereupon,  shiver  it  in 
atoms,  and  festore  the  lonesome  little  sprite  to 
the  delights  Of  the  sun  and  wandering  airs.  At 
least  it  seems  strange  enough  that  music — this 
remnant  of  Eden,  higher  than  aspiration,  deep- 
er than  thought,  broad  as  love,  the  speech  of 
the  gods,  and  silence  of  stars — should  make  this 
bit  of  rose-wood  a temple  wherein  to  perform  its 
mysteries  and  choral  rites.  Behold  I take  the 
key  and  let  it  loose,  and  straightway,  like  some 
pet  bird,  it  returns  to  its  prison,  ready  to  sing 
yet  again  at  my  kidding ! 

Maud  Molyneux’s  world  was  shut  up  in 
her  music-box;  on  rising  in  the  morning  she 
wonnd  it  up  and  let  it  tinkle  a cheerful  accom- 
paniment to  her  pretty  toilet — pity  we  couldn't 
all  wind  the  world  up  to  please  our  whims ! — 
if  she  “sewed  or  sang,”  its  melody  kept  step 
with  glistening  needle  or  gliding  verse ; and  at 
night  the  moon  and  stars  looked  into  her  little 
chamber,  and  seemed  to  listen,  well  pleased,  to 
the  sweet  measures  that  lulled  her  into  perfect 
dreams. 

Maud  was  scarcely  of  the  kind  who  go  music- 
mad.  I fancy  music  hardly  vouchsafed  her  a 
sentiment  before  this  box  came  to  hand,  though 
the  new  organ  at  church  had  discoursed  psalm 
and  fugue  in  her  unawakened  car.  Don  Gio- 
vanni and  all  the  operatic  corps  thundered  their 
open-sesame  at  the  gate  of  this  sleeping  palace. 
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What  was  it,  then  ? What  elfin  gift,  what  wand 
of  illusion  ruled  in  this  box,  that  it  first  should 
make  to  her  the  grand  revelation  of  all  grand 
possibilities  in  harmony  ? Let  us  conjecture  ! 
First,  then,  it  was  a present.  And  the  donor? 
Young  Eagleston — I have  forgotten  his  Christian 
name.  Ah ! now  we  have  the  clew,  perhaps  1 
Suppose  we  follow  it,  and  surprise  mignonnette 
in  44  the  round  tower  of  her  heart !” 

Just  before  Eagleston  went  to  India,  and  after 
having  bidden  Maud  Molyneux  a tender  good- 
by — which,  after  all,  was  a grain  or  two  unsat- 
isfactory, ma^be — the  express-man  one  twilight 
left  at  the  door  an  unusual  package,  whose  wrap- 
pings, various  as  a mummy’s,  disclosed  a music- 
box,  the  polished  surface  reflecting  like  a mir- 
ror, while  inlaid  ebony  and  pearl  arabesqued 
fantastically  along  its  border.  With  this  came 
a note  beseeching  her  acceptance  in  pretty 
phrase,  adding:  “Do  not  forget  me  until  this 
little  instrument  forgets  its  tunes ; and  when  it 
makes  life  sweet  with  its  blithe  endeavor,  believe 
I am  with  yon  in  spirit,  and  that  life  ta  me  is 
nowhere  else  so  pleasant!” 

During  the  three  years  that  followed  no  oth- 
er message  passed  between  them ; perhaps  he 
thought  “the  least  said  the  soonest  mended.” 
I am  afraid  the  prescription  didn’t  answer.” 

And  so  it  happened  that  the  music-box  be- 
came the  interpreter  of  her  nature,  the  consoler 
of  emotions,  the  enlivener  of  despondency,  the 
Pegasus  of  imagination,  the  arrow  of  remem- 
brance, the  axis  whereon  her  sphere  of  thought 
revolved,  to  which  all  other  was  but  sun  and 
moon  lighting  it  on  its  infinite  way. 

Three  years  are  a long  time,  if  yon  only  think 
of  it.  One  grows  gray  in  less,  and  weary  of 
conjecture.  This  may  stand  as  an  apology  for 
Maud  Molyneux,  if  she  needed  one,  while  sit- 
ting in  a tasteful  sewing-room,  opening  through 
the  windows  upon  blooming  parterres,  the  mu- 
sic-box close  at  her  elbow,  but  silent,  a mass  of 
muslin,  like  fleecy  summer  clouds,  every  where 
about,  which  the  glad  wind  toys  with.  You 
think  she  is  too  busy  over  a new  furbelow  to 
care  for  the  box  to-day,  do  you  ? Last  night  it 
was  wound  as  usual,  got  through  one  or  two 
melodies  with  a something  wavering  measure, 
swung  half-way  into— 

“The  days  when  T went  gi paying, 

A long  time  agol” — 

and  stopped.  Three  years,  then,  had  done 
something  for  this  music-box.  Had  they  worn 
it  out,  or  merely  snapped  some  portion  easily 
repaired  ? Perhaps  it  had  simply  lost  equilib- 
rium; for  when  the  neighboring  belfry  tolling 
midnight  awoke  her  the  magical  instrument,  as 
if  waiting  for  this  denouement , took  up  the  tune 
where  it  had  been  left  and  deftly  finished,  then 
it  went  to  sleep,  and  no  winding  or  coAxing 
whatever  could  break  the  charm. 

While  she  sat  with  the  afternoon  sun  at  her 
feet,  thinking  of — who  shall  say  what? — some 
firm  step  crossed  the  open  sill  behind,  and  a 
yonng  man,  maybe  a thought  bronzed,  stood 
before  her. 


“Oh,  Eagleston!”  she  cried,  springing  up, 
all  the  work  flying  to  the  four  winds. 

He  took  her  hand  and  carried  it  to  his  lips. 

“And  you  knew  me  ?”  curling  his  mustache. 

44  Oh,  I should  know  you  if  you  wore  the 
guise  of  an  angel,  or  came  with  the  stealth  of  a 
burglar!” 

“A  doubtful  compliment.  Some  have  en- 
tertained angels  unawares.” 

“Are  angels  abundant  in  India?”  brushing 
something  aside  that  he  might  find  a seat,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  take. 

“ Not  at  all ; they  are  an  imported  luxury.” 

“Doesn’t  it  seem  very  queer  to  be  here? 
Aren’t  you  homesick  after  living  there  so  long?” 
in  an  odd  kind  of  embarrassment. 

“No,  indeed ; it  would  seem  queer  to  be  any 
where  else  at  this  moment.  It  is  as  if  I had 
never  left  this.” 

“Is  it?” 

44  Yes ; when  I last  saw  you  you  sat  just  there, 
your  work  strewn  about  as  now — I have  shrined 
yon  so  in  my  thought.  When  tired  and  home- 
sick I always  found  you  here,  in  the  cool  of  the 
falling  day,  busy  with  your  shining  fabrics. 
Have  you  never  finished  that  piece  of  nonsense?” 

Speaking,  he  stooped  to  gather  up  the  scat- 
tered muslin,  brought  it  to  her,  laid  it  in  her 
arms,  and  looked  in  her  eyes. 

“This? — oh,  this — is  quite  another  affair” — 
shrinkingly— “ no  nonsense  1 Do  you  know  I 
am  making  my  wedding-dress  1” 

“That  is  just  what  I came  to  ask  you  to  do.” 

She  dropped  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  for  a 
breathing  space  w’a6  speechless,  then  : 

44  Next  week  I shall  many  Mr.  Ollendorff. 
The  marriage  contract  is  signed,  the  guests  in- 
vited ; see ! this  is  his  ring.  You  have  come — ” 

“Too  late ! And  yet  you  love  me f” 

There  was  no  reply. 

“Do  you  ever  expect  to  care — for  him?” 

“ I must  try.  He  is  kind,  he  loves  me,  and 
my  mother  adores  him.” 

“And  you?” 

“ And  I ? — I must  not  answer.” 

44  And  you  ?”  with  stern  imperiousness. 

“ Half  an  hour  since  I should  have  thought  it 
made  no  odds  to  me.” 

“You  had  then  grown  indifferent?” 

“Or  at  least  proud.  Oh,  why  did  you  not 
speak  before!  how  should  I know?  Surely  it 
was  right  to  smother  the  blaze  when  the  guest 
delayed !” 

Ho  ground  his  teeth,  taking  a tom  across  the 
room.  How  young  they  were,  reader ! 

“Yes,  if  yon  have  absolutely  resolved  to  make 
this  sacrifice,  for  Heaven’s  sake  perfect  it ! Oh, 
my  love,  you  were  sold  under  the  hammer,  and 
I was  not  here !” 

A door  swung  open  and  Mrs.  Molynenx  ap- 
peared, a shimmer  of  lace  across  h^r  arms. 

“Maud,  how  deep — Oh ! Eagleston ; what 
a stranger ! When  did  yon  arrive  ? I want  to 
know,  Maud,  how  deep  you  will  have  the  hem 
of  your  veil  ? Perhaps  you’re  not  aware,  Eagle- 
i ston,  that  we  are  going  to  marry  our  little  girl?” 
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“ I have  been  informed.” 

Mrs.  Molyneux,  cold  and  sharp  as  a Damas- 
cus blade,  and  as  penetrative,  saw  at  a glance 
that  a squall  had  but  half  blown  over,  and  be- 
lieved it  the  better  part  of  valor  to  withdraw, 
lest  it  should  expend  its  energy  upon  her  de- 
voted head. 

This  marriage  madame  had  planned,  manoeu- 
vred for,  raised  heaven  and  earth  to  compass  ; 
its  object  was  intelligent,  handsome,  and  wealthy. 
Judge  then  if,  at  the  very  point  of  victory,  she 
was  not  discomfited  to  find  Blucher  in  the  field? 
She  had  of  old  regarded  Eagleston  as  a danger- 
ous foe,  and  was  heartily  glad  when  he  turned 
his  face  toward  the  rising  sun.  Years  before, 
as  they  strolled  through  the  garden  arcades,  or 
when  young  Eagleston  brought  his  ponies  for  a 
canter,  Mr.  Molyneux  would  remark : 

“ A fine  couple — nothing  better !”  To  which 
his  wife  would  answer : 

“Don’t  be  a fool,  Molyneux!  Maud  is  a 
beauty,  and  must  make  a match !” 

“ Matches  are  made  in  heaven.  ” Than  which 
Mr.  Molyneux  should  have  known  better,  since 
ho  was  junior  in  a match-manufactory — where, 
perhaps,  madame  acted  the  senior,  judging  from 
her  capacities  in  that  branch.  One  thing  is 
certain,  Mr.  Molyneux  had  found  his  match 
here  below,  and  it  had  proved  a lucifer. 

The  anxious  mother  disappeared,  and  Eagle- 
ston returned  to  the  charge. 

“There  is  one  chance  left  us — we  can  fly,” 
he  said ; “ two  hours  and  twilight  will  abet  us. 
Yon  can  walk  to  the  garden-gate  opening  from 
the  honey-suckle  alley;  and  contracts,  and  auc- 
tion-sales, and  the  whole  diabolical  crew,  will 
count  as  nothing  in  our  programme !” 

“Eagleston!  Eagleston!”  she  sobbed,  “do 
not  tempt  me!  I have  pledged  my  word,  my 
sacred  honor; — and  think  of  my  poor  disap- 
pointed mother ! Do  not  conjure  such  bewil- 
dering visions,  or  I may  forget  what  is  right,  I 
am  so  weak !” 

“ Then  there  is  no  reprieve.  You  are  simply 
too  weak  to  make  a just  decision.  Oh  love,  for- 
give me ! I do  not  mean  to  reproach  you — that 
belongs  to  me  ! I am  not  master  of  my  words. 
I will  go !” 

She  stood  up  waveringly  to  bid  adieu,  both 
hands  resting  on  the  mute  music-box,  the  wed- 
ding muslin  across  one  arm. 

“ And  will  you  not  come  to  my  wedding — 
and— eat  my  cake?” 

“ Certainly  not ; it  would  choke  me !” 

Her  scalding  tears  fell  upon  the  pretty  polish 
of  tli^  music-box. 

“ Oh  my  darling  box ! tears  will  stain  you !” 
she  sighed,  with  a funny  practicality  in  the 
midst  of  all.  “I  shall  have  nothing  else  to 
comfort  me  by-and-by !”  And  brushing  them 
away  with  the  bridal  attire  she  drew  Eagleston’s 
attention. 

“Ah!  your  music-box.  Where  are  its  songs  ?” 

“ It  has  been  very  sweet  and  patient.  I have 
tried  it  long ; but  yesterday  it  broke,  and  will 
ting  no  more.” 


“A  tell-tale  box.  You  forget  your  lover, 
your  own  divine  accord ; and  this  little  machine 
advertises  the  fact  by  forgetting  too,” 

“Eagleston,  you  are  cruel!  Though  I am 
almost  the  same  as  another’s  wife,  I will  confess 
that  not  for  one  moment  have  I forgotten  you, 
and  Heaven  knows  if  I ever  shall ! Go.  It  is 
you  must  help  me  to  what  I most  deplore !” 

She  gave  him  a hand  to  kiss,  watched  him 
pass  through  the  garden,  lost  him  behind  the 
shrubbery  and  into  the  wide  world. 

II. 

And  so  there  was  a wedding  at  Mr.  Moly- 
neux’s.  One  wonders  what  sort  of  a knot  is 
tied  on  these  occasions.  Certainly  not  the  far- 
famed,  indissoluble  fantasy  of  song  and  story — 
the  true-lover’s  knot  ? Then  not  the  wonderful 
Gordian  ? — Stay ! this  must  be  the  very  thing, 
since  our  magistrates  sunder  it  so  easily  with 
the  Sword  of  Justice!  Fie,  Justice!  do  you 
lend  your  doughty  weapon  to  such  one-sided 
conflict? 

I beg  Mr.  OllendorfFs  pardon — peace  to  his 
ashes ! — for  these  strictures  upon  what  Mrs. 
Molyneux  considered  one  of  the  sublimcst 
matches  of  the  century.  You  know  there  are 
some  men  who  seem  to  sqnint  at  every  subject, 
themselves  included ; and  not  being  near-sight- 
ed, it  distorts  instead  of  clearing  their  vision. 
How  should  he  know  he  was  not  the  suitable 
parti  for  blooming  youth,  when  hundreds  of 
managing  parents  dinned  into  his  unsuspecting 
ears  his  unsuspected  excellences — his  preserved 
youth,  his  resistless  fascinations,  his  fabulous 
learning;  so  sugar-coated  him  with  subtle  flat- 
teries and  gilded  with  courteous  blandishments, 
that  he  came  to  fancy  himself  fit  to  be  prescribed 
as  cure  for  the  heart-disease  of  the  prettiest  girl 
in  Christendom  ? ’Twasn’t  his  fault,  and  I don’t 
blame  him  for  it.  What  I contend  for  is  this — 
Where  were  the  rosy  dimples,  the  glinting  eyes, 
the  soft  white  hands  of  twenty-five  years  back  ? 
Where  the  pretty  girls  he  danced  and  sang  and 
coquetted  with  so  long  ago  as  that  ? For  shame, 
at  fifty  to  be  celebrating  your  wedding-day,  and 
not  a silver  one  at  that,  Mrs.  Molyneux  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding!  I simply  call  you, 
Mr.  Ollendorff,  to  account  for  the  true  and  vqgrm 
hearts  slighted  in  auld  lang  syne;  I don’t  mean 
to  charge  yon  with  any  particular  breach  of 
promise,  but  there  have  been  twenty  odd  years 
in  which  you  might  have  wooed,  won,  and  worn, 
and  have  left  Maud  and  Eagleston  to  follow  your 
illustrious  example,  instead  of  coming  in  as 
marplot  of  thgir  felicity ! And  therefore,  with 
regret,  I say,  I believe  to  my  heart  that  the  eyes 
you  should  have  brightened,  the  cheeks  that 
should  have  blossomed  at  your  coming,  hare 
faded  and  grown  dim  awaiting. 

Very  probably  Mr.  Ollendorff  at  twenty-five 
was  quite  a different  specimen  of  man  from  that 
which  his  friends  found  him  to  be  at  fifty ; gancke 
in  manners,  cadaverous  in  countenance,  mono- 
syllabic in  conversation,  distressingly  industri- 
ous, continually  out  of  pocket,  and  occasionally 
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out  at  elbow ; but  the  last  twenty-five  years  had 
proved  the  wand  of  enchantment,  divested  him 
of  rags  and  ravelings,  and  tricked  him  up  in  all 
the  elegant  elaborations  of  a wise  and  wealthy 
gentleman.  Maybe  he  had  been  too  deeply  en- 
grossed in  dollars  and  cents  to  remember  the 
possibility  or  feel  the  need  of  what  most  men 
seek  first ; now  at  fifty,  with  a fortune  ready  at 
hand,  he  suddenly  found  necessary  some  one  to 
spend  it ; so  he  withdrew  from  business  and  set 
himself  soberly  to  cultivating  that  rare  exotic 
which  the  puzzle-book  declares  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  dictionary.  Happiness  is  a stubborn 
recluse ; try  to  draw  her  out,  and  she  is  worse 
than  a molar  tooth.  She  will  not  be  looked  out 
of  countenance,  nor  coaxed  into  quarters,  nor  sur- 
prised at  her  post,  nor  outflanked,  nor  taken  by 
siege ; but  lay  down  your  arms,  make  as  though 
you  can  do  without  her  favor,  and  in  a trice  she 
has  enlisted  under  your  banner  and  become  your 
bosom  friend!  Never  expect  her  or  she  will 
keep  you  waiting,  and  proflfer  the  cold  shoulder 
where  you  anticipate  the  festive  feast. 

Thus  Mr.  Ollendorff  came  to  look  upon  the 
daughters  of  men  and  found  that  they  were  fair ; 
and  as  the  courtship  was  so  ably  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Molyneux,  with  slight  skirmishes  from  his 
part  on  the  outskirts  of  the  subject,  he  slid  com- 
fortably and  unsuspiciously  from  the  gloomy  sol- 
itude of  a bachelor  into  the  stately  groove  of 
marriage. 

Maud  Molyneux  found  in  the  morning  paper 
a paragraph  which  matches  that  of  her  marriage 
directly  above ; it  was  a list  of  passengers  in  the 
steamer  for  India,  and  the  first  name  was  Eagle- 
ston! 

44  He  will  die  in  India,”  she  thought,  “ and  I 
shall  die  here  presently ; we  shall  never  see  each 
other  again !” 

Horridly  improper!  and  I will  agree  with 
you.  But  one  can't  always  command  ones 
thoughts  and  make  them  skip  along  in  pleasant 
places,  with  never  a stupid  stile  or  noisy  beck 
to  turn  them  nside ! 

The  twisted  cordon  of  “What will  folks  say?” 
fetters  woman  hand  and  foot;  and  though  she 
be  born  tongue-tied  too,  all  the  lords  of  crea- 
tion, with  all  their  statutes  and  powers,  can  no 
more  control  her  thoughts  or  bind  them  to  one 
circumscribed  sphere  than  a cobweb  can  hold 
together  a crumbling  building.  However  new 
and  startling  this  tongne-tied  theory  may  ap- 
pear, you  know  all  reform  is  subversive  of  worn- 
out  creeds. 

I do  believe  it  was  a sorry  honey-moon,  that 
of  Mr.  Ollendorff.  What  did  it  matter  that  he 
wore  a brilliant  on  his  sleeve,  if  it  were  only 
borrowed  for  the  occasion  ? What  that  he  car- 
ried Mrs.  Ollendorff  from  mountain  to  beach, 
if  no  latitude  could  thaw  her?  What  that  he 
burdened  her  with  jewels  and  arrayed  her  as  a 
princess,  so  long  as  his  name  hung  upon  her 
like  the  chain  of  a captive,  and  his  love  harass- 
ed her  like  an  evil  conscience  ? 

She  was  colder  than  an  iceberg,  more  pitiless 
than  the  inaccessible  stars,  and  lived  as  though 


all  delight  in  art  or  nature,  all  hope  or  fear  or 
passion  whatsoever,  touched  her  no  more  than 
it  touched  a statue. 

Only  one  day  she  aroused  herself,  dispatched 
the  music- box  to  be  repaired,  and  would  have 
let  it  hum  itself  to  death  but  for  ai  after-thought. 

“A  pretty  enough  idol,”  said  Mr.  Ollendorff 
one  day,  after  having  listened  to  it.  “ Where 
did  you  get  it,  my  dear?” 

“From  a friend,”  was  the  distant  reply. 
Nevertheless,  the  question  startled  her.  What 
was  a friend  ? One  who  wished  you  to  be  the 
crowning  flower  of  humanity,  the  acme  of  all 
virtues,  doing  your  highest  duty,  standing  mor- 
ally on  the  mountain-peaks  of  life,  even  though 
the  eternal  snows  encompassed  and  the  icy  soli- 
tudes perplexed  you  ? Was  she  doing,  after  all, 
what  would  please  Eaglcston  ? or  worse  yet,  was 
she  doing  rightly?  She  glanced  stealthily  at 
Mr.  Ollendorff,  absorbed  in  a newspaper  with 
wrinkled  brow.  His  eyes  nailed  upon  the  last 
debate  in  Congress,  ho  was  thinking  of  quite 
other  things : wondering  if  all  men’s  wives  were 
as  high  and  mighty;  supposed  they  must  be; 
he  couldn’t  tell,  he  wasn’t  used  to  these  things ; 
and  some  dim  foreboding  crossed  his  mind  that 
it  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  never  dream- 
ed of  getting  used  to  them. 

Mrs.  Qllendorff  bethought  herself  if  she  could 
not  love  where  it  would  have  been  peace  to  love, 
if  she  could  not  call  back  the  affection  that  had 
flowed  out  like  the  tide  of  a great  river  and 
threatened  to  leave  her  soul  barren  and  exposed 
to  the  accidents  of  time,  she  could  yet  gratefully 
receive  the  shower  from  heaven,  the  early  and 
latter  rains,  and  rejoice  in  their  joy. 

And  so  many  saints  and  simpletons  will  cry 
out  against  Mrs.  Ollendorff  because  she  played 
a part.  Let  them  remember  that  it  was  a good 
part,  a moral  part,  a highly  respectable  part, 
nothing  romantic  and  ridiculous,  and  that  she 
did  not  overdo  it;  that  her  poverty  and  not  her 
will  consented,  because  she  could  hardly  expect 
to  recall  her  own,  in  order  to  present  it  intact  to 
its  legal  heir. 

Saul’s  daughter  played  a rdle  to  save  her  lord 
from  ruin,  why  not  Mrs.  Ollendorff? 

So  it  chanced  that  the  climate  of  Ollendorff 
Place  became  temperate.  There  were  no  more 
solos  on  tho  music-box — it  was  locked  up  in  a 
dusky  closet;  no  more  solitary  evenings  for  tho 
master:  for  its  mistress  had  put  on  the  purple, 
and  reigned  with  splendid  urbanity.  She  sang 
her  old  ballads  in  his  drowsy  ear,  read  to  him 
the  dry  columns  of  the  day,  joined  in  his  walks, 
entertained  him  with  funny  and  fantastip  hu- 
mors; and  where  some  women  sparkle  their 
morceavx  of  wit  and  wisdom  on  the  Uau  monde , 
she  kept  hers  for  the  fireside,  made  heaven  of  a 
stormy  day,  and  strung  each  on  such  a firm 
leash  of  sweetness  and  felicity  that  he  doubted 
if,  at  last,  Paradise  would  seem  strange. 

Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  when  the  evening  shad- 
ows fell,  and  there  was  a pause,  during  which 
Mr.  Ollendorff  lost  himself  in  a doze,  she  would 
remember,  with  something  like  self-reproach. 
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that  this  was  the  hour  Eagleston  and  she  used 
to  spend  in  the  garden,  wandering  through  its 
dim  aisles,  where  the  night-dew  drenched  the 
roses  and  flung  their  fragrance  abroad ; where 
now  and  then  a bird,  over-anxious,  stirred  and 
crooned  in  its  sheltered  nest,  and  the  fire-flies 
flickered  like  distant  beacon-lights;  and  with 
such  remembrance  came  a bitter  flood  of  regret 
lest  she  were  untrue  to  him,  and  the  conscious- 
ness that  to  be  untrue  were  less  sinful.  Then 
she  pictured  him  in  her  mind  alone  and  ti neared 
for  in  a foreign  land ; perhaps  sick  and  suffering 
for  her  lore ; perhaps  weary,  and  no  home-sun- 
shine to  refresh  him.  Then  sometimes,  self- 
tortured  to  the  deeps  of  despair,  she  would  sud- 
denly find  herself  transported  hence  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  pride,  spurred  by  another  image  that 
presented  itself  uninvited,  an  image  wherein 
Eagleston  performed  the  part  to  some  haughty 
beauty  which  he  had  rehearsed  to  her  one  summer 
afternoon  I But  always  she  returned  with  a sad 
remorse  to  Eagleston's  forlornness  and  her  jown 
inconstancy,  perhaps  forgetting  that  the  over- 
flow of  affection,  like  that  of  the  Nile,  enriches 
waste  places  without  exhausting  the  source. 

And  when,  finally,  death  touched  Mr.  Ollen- 
dorff gently,  lowered  him  tenderly  into  the  grave, 
fond  hands  they  were  that  administered  to  him} 
and  sinking  into  eternity,  the  vista  of  the  for- 
saken world  vaguely  shadowed  forth  to  him  a 
fair  and  tearful  face,  and  he  went  his  way  be- 
lieving Maud  the  most  devoted  of  wives.  And 
the  world  adopted  his  creed. 

nL 

It  needed  six  years  to  bring  this  to  pass. 
Two  years  later,  and  Eagleston  stepped  upon 
the  quay  and  into  a coffee-house  to  refresh  him- 
self before  looking  about  him.  Eight  years  be- 
neath a tropic  sun  had  not  altered  him  so  very 
much.  To  be  sure,  he  had  grown  to  resemble 
the  natives  somewhat,  as  all  residents  do,  and 
bore  a something  grave  aspect  not  familiar  when 
last  we  saw  him ; but  his  eyes  had  the  same  old 
mischievous  glitter  beneath  lashes  black  as  night, 
and  the  white  magic  of  his  teeth  flashed  more 
brilliantly  when  they  broke  the  dusky  spell  that 
climate  had  imposed. 

It  was  the  identical  coffee-house  at  which  he 
had  taken  his  last  gloomy  meal  before  leaving 
home  and  hope  and  happiness  behind;  even 
some  of  the  servants  were  the  same,  but  they 
had  forgotten  him,  and  among  the  guests  not  one 
friendly  face ! He  brooded  over  it  with  melan- 
choly reflections  upon  the  whirligig  of  time,  sip- 
ping his  claret  indifferently,  as  if  the  claret,  like 
the  life  of  to-day,  had  lost  flavor  and  fragrance 
in  comparison  with  that  of  eight  years  gone. 

He  wondered,  sitting  there,  if  Maud  were  alive, 
and  passing  time  gayly  with  her  family  about 
her,  forgetful  of  youth  and  its  passages,  bound 
up  in  fashion  and  folly,  a matronly  woman  of 
the  world ! 

Then  he  fancied  she  must  be  dead,  or  some 
one  would  have  told  him  about  her  before  now — 
not  remembering  ho  had  forbidden  all  mention 


of  her  name — and  with  a strange  unfeelingness 
speculated  upon  the  sensations  such  a fact  would 
create  within  him  if  he  should  much  care,  or  be 
less  desolately  unhappy ! 

Within  speaking  distance  from  him  sat  two 
gentlemen  swallowing  physical  and  mental  vi- 
ands at  the  same  time,  both  bidding  fair  to  be 
of  an  indigestible  nature.  They  had  pished  and 
poohed  over  their  newspapers,  and  execrated  the 
wines  for  some  time  before  Eagleston  was  brought 
out  of  himself  to  observe  them  by  one  rather 
loudly  asking  the  other — 

“ Paul,  did  you  see  this  ridiculous  advertise- 
ment ? Who  was  such  a guy,  pray  ?'* 

“What’s  it  about?  Making  yonr  fortune 
with  a postage-stamp  ?*' 

“Nothing  of  the  sort.  Listen.  ‘Taken’ — how 
delicately  put! — ‘from  Ollendorff  Place  within 
the  last  week  a Music-box , of  no  great  market 
value,  bnt  inestimable  to  the  owner  as  a gift, 
i Any  person  restoring  it  to  said  Place,  or  desig- 
nating any  other  where  it  may  be  found,  shall 
receive  two  hundred  dollars  upon  the  spot,  and 
no  questions  asked.  Otherwise  means  will  be 
taken  for  the  detection  of  the  individual  con- 
cerned therein.*  There!  isn't  that  sublimely 
simple  and  generous  ?*’ 

“ Not  in  the  least.  That's  Mrs.  Ollendorff's. 
She  told  me  last  night  she  had  advertised.  Ten 
to  one  but  she'll  recover  it.  The  reward  is  a 
big  bait ; and  then  the  thief  is  probably  some 
one  who  knows  the  sort  of  woman  he  has  to 
deal  with — one  who  keeps  her  word,  and  has  no 
cracks  in  it  for  the  passage  of  deceit.” 

4 4 Don’t  go  to  rhapsodizing,  Paul . Of  course, 
it’s  not  ridiculous  if  it’s  Mrs.  Ollendorff,  the  lit- 
tle widow.  But  what's  the  great  row  about  its 
value  ? Did  you  present  it  ?'* 

44  Pshaw ! Thereby  hangs  a tale : some  lost 
sweet-heart  or  other  trumpery.” 

44  Poor  lad ! You  never  had  a piece  of  bread 
particularly  nice  and  wide,  but  that  'twos  al- 
ways sure  to  fall,  and  always  on  the  buttered 
side,  did  you  ? Any  clew  to  the  thief?” 

44  The  servants  suspect  an  old  umbrella-man, 
whom  she  took  in  one  stormy  day,  raked  the 
honse  for  desirable  umbrellas  for  him  to  mend, 
and  dined  him  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  but  when 
my  gentleman  had  departed,  there  was  no  musio- 
box  to  be  found!  After  all,  it  was  a rattle- 
brained affair;  it  had  stopped  the  day  before 
while  I was  there ; just  caroled  4 The  days  when 
I went  gipsying,’  and  there  it  shut  np  like  a 
knife,  as  lieade  would  say.  Tantalizing  that  it 
should  stop  short  of  the  pretty  refrain.” 

“Perhaps  it  was  out  of  regard  to  your  feel- 
ings, being  aware  that  your  acquaintance  was  a 
thing  of  yesterday  and  not  of  a ‘longtime  ago!' 
And  whom  does  Madame  suspect?” 

44  Madame  suspect ! she  is  too  much  of  a lady 
for  that  sort  of  thing.  She  declares  it  was  sim- 
ply some  wandering  minstrel,  some  troubador 
who  had  last  his  instrument ; but  still  she  doesn't 
want  to  lose  hers,  you  see,  ah !" 

44  Then  it  wasn't  a love-match  with  Mr.  Ollen- 
dorff?” 
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44  Folks  say  it  was  so  like  the  very  thing  there 
was  no  detecting  the  difference ; a capital  coun- 
terfeit, I talce  it!” 

“What,  the  woman  with  no  cracks  in  her 
word  ? I always  thought  she  had  a wonderfully 
distraite  air,  as  of  something  on  her  mind !” 

“ Excuse  me,  I can’t  allow  you  to  air  your  wit 
at  the  expense  of  my  friends,”  concluded  the 
other  in  an  undertone,  as  they  left  the  place. 

Here  were  volumes  for  Eagleston  more  thrill- 
ing than  Sand’s  or  Sue’s,  with  the  pathos  of 
Dickens  to  him,  the  satire  of  Thackeray,  the 
suggestiveness  of  Karr,  and  the  facts  of  Boswell. 

Maud  was  a widow,  she  still  valued  his  gift, 
perhaps  she  had  not  forgotten  him . She  had 
lost  the  music-box ; he  must  bring  it  back  to  her, 
and  defeat  if  possible  the  manoeuvres  of  this  ad- 
mirer, his  foe  and  rival ! That  was  the  plot  he 
made  of  it. 

Thoreau  inquires,  “Could  a greater  miracle 
take  place  than  for  us  to  look  through  eacli 
other’s  eyes  for  an  instant  ? ” Adding,  4 4 I know 
of  no  reading  another’s  experience  so  startling 
and  informing  as  this  would  be!”  So  if  Mon- 
sieur  Paul  and  his  friend  could  have  looked 
through  the  eyes  of  their  sedate  neighbor,  have 
read  his  experience,  I wot  they  would  have 
known  more  and  spoken  less;  but  they  went 
their  ways,  little  dreaming  of  having  brushed 
against  the  only  person  perhaps  in  all  the  world 
who  could  have  read  them  Mrs.  Ollendorff's 
riddle ! 

How  many  of  us,  without  doubt,  meet  daily 
in  our  walks  and  amusements  those  who  could 
tell  us  what  we  most  desire  to  know,  who  sit  at 
the  same  board  with  one  we  seek,  whose  com- 
monplaces open  the  sequel  to  our  romances, 
whose  household  words  would  solve  our  prob- 
lems, and  behold  we  pass  them  as  heedlessly  as 
the  very  mile-stones. 

Eagleston  engaged  in  his  search  much  as  the 
emissaries  of  the  queen  in  the  fairy-book  did 
in  order  to  discover  the  secret  name  of  that 
rare  scoundrel  Rumplestiltskin,  who,  otherwise, 
threatened  to  confiscate  her  young  son  in  pay- 
ment for  the  straw-spun  gold  with  which  she 
had  deceived  her  royal  spouse.  He  scoured  the 
city  and  suburbs,  dragged  into  light  out  of  in- 
conceivable cellars,  improbable  garrets,  and  un- 
suspected closets,  that  grotesque  tribe,  calling 
itself  old  umbrella-men,  but  most  of  whom  ap- 
peared like  gnomes  dingy  with  the  atmosphere 
of  subterranean  furnaces,  with  aspects  as  mys- 
terious as  though  they  were  acquainted  with  all 
the  processes  of  the  alchemy  of  the  earth  by 
which  it  converts  charcoal  into  diamond  and 
solidifies  sunshine  in  its  veins ; creatures  speak- 
ing a gibberish  unintelligible  as  themselves. 

One  thing  was  gained,  he  found  golden  op- 
portunities for  practical  charity ; it  is  an  ill  wind 
that  blows  no  one  any  good,  and  perhaps,  upon 
this  principle,  there  is  nobody  who  leaves  this 
world  but  that  some  other  body  is  glad  to  step 
into  his  shoes  bo  they  ever  so  slipshod. 

Eagleston  bought  old  umbrellas  here  in  order 
to  be  armed  with  patronage  there ; but  it  all  eluci- 


dated nothing.  Though  one  had  an  old  fiddle 
upon  which  he  tortured  “Hull’s  Victory”  into  a 
complete  Defeat,  and  another  a flageolet  which 
had  lost  its  breath,  no  whisper  could  he  hear  of 
a music-box ; and,  horrible  to  relate,  when  he 
made  cautious  inquiries  about  such  an  instru- 
ment, a hand-organ  warranted  to  play  “Shu- 
bert’s  Serenade”  in  forty  seconds  was  offered  for 
inspection ! 

Eagleston  was  waxing  impatient,  he  was  losing 
time,  living  without  a glimpse  of  Maud,  and 
what  might  not  his  rival  compass  in  the  mean 
while  ? And  all  for  a music-box,  which,  should 
he  find,  what  would  it  signify  ? A truce  to  such 
nonsense ! 

Walking  gloomily  to  his  cafe — for  he  lived  a 
kind  of  gipsy  life,  taking  his  daily  bread  to-day 
in  Dan,  to-morrow  in  Becrsheba;  dining  now  in 
brilliant  company  and  again  in  the  crowded  soli- 
tude of  a restaurant — as  he  sauntered  toward 
this  last,  he  felt  some  one  grasp  his  arm,  and 
found  himself  locked  in  that  of  one  of  his  Indian 
friends,  who  had  returned  at  the  same  time  with 
himself. 

“ Come,  you  dismal  mope,  you  look  as  you 
were  prowling  round  seeking  whom  you  may 
devour !”  said  this  parasite. 

“Not  quite  exact,  Bayard;  what  I may  de- 
vour would  be  more  to  the  purpose.” 

4 * Then  go  to  the  masquerado  to-night  with 
roe,  and  devour  beauty,  and  fashion,  and  eccen- 
tricity, and  taste,  with  your  hermosos  ojosl ” 

44 1 don’t  feel  like  it;  I’m  not  invited.” 

4 4 Yes  you  are ; I’m  entreated  to  bring  all  the 
single  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance,  and  you’re 
expected  to  personate  a rajah ! ” 

“I  hope  you  intend  to  provide  the  costume 
then ; come  and  dine  with  me,  and  we'll  see  about 
it.” 

44  With  all  my  heart.  I mean,  with  all  my 
art  of  keeping  bread  from  moulding ; but  I sup 
nectar  and  ambrosia  at  Ollendorff  Place.  Ah, 
you  should  know  Mrs.  Ollendorff,  and  you  would 
never  want  to  dine  at  a restaurant  again,  unless 
her  mamma  seasoned  the  soup!” 

“Then  there’s  a dragon  guards  the  Hespe- 
rides?  Will  she  favor  the  mask  to-night?” 

4 4 The  dragon  ? Heaven  forbid  1 N ot  unless 
she  plays  duenna,  foster-sister  to  dragon.” 

44 1 mean  Mrs.  Ollendorff.” 

44  Oh,  without  doubt,  she  has  just  begun  to 
frequent  company ; and  this  is  at  the  house  of 
an  intimate  — confoundedly  too  intimate  to 
please  the  rest  of  us,  if  I must  say  it!” 

44 And  where  is  that,  pray?  Is  the  rajah  to 
go  wandering  about  town  in  search  of  the  mask- 
ers, and  perhaps  stumble  upon  the  scene  of  revel 
at  daybreak,  when  he  should  bo  disappearing 
with  the  ghosts  and  shadows  and  other  hobgob- 
lins?” 

44  Pshaw ! didn’t  I tell  you  ? At  Paul  Fred- 
eric’s— 4 one  of  us* — nous  autres — single  wretches. 
Temple  Avenue.  I’ll  call  for  you.” 

“No,  thank  you;  I’ll  go  incog.  See  if  you 
can  penetrate  me,  and  I’ll  do  you  as  good  a 
turn.  Good-by,  and  seasoned  soup  if  you  will !” 
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IV. 

The  datacing-hall  at  Temple  Avenue  present- 
ed a gorgeous  phantasmagoria  to  Kagleston, 
leaning  in  at  the  window  in  his  black  domino. 
It  seemed  like  some  wondrous  exhalation  evoked 
from  chaos  by  the  wand  of  a fanciful  magician. 
For  the  first  moment  it  was  as  if  the  flowers 
nodding  in  the  conservatory,  the  strange  birds 
asleep  in  the  aviary,  with  all  the  imperial  moths 
and  gold-brown  bees  that  haunt  the  one  and 
the  song  that  overflows  from  the  other,  had  lent 
thei’  grace,  their  fantasy,  their  color  and  daz- 
zlement,  their  fragrance  and  spirit,  their  aerial 
lightsomeness,  their  very  incarnate  selves  to  the 
effect. 

“Behold!”  cried  a sylph,  in  an  over-robe  of 
cobweb  spangled  with  dew-drops,  “there  is  a 
shadow  black  as  Egypt  looming  in  at  the  win- 
dow !” 

“Who  fears  shadows,  Arachne?”  returned 
her  gallant ; “ I should  be  less  pleased  with  Au- 
rora just  now ; and  true  to  the  old  adage,  here 
she  comes,  swimming  up  the  waltz  in  the  em- 
brace of  Phoebus — I hope  they’re  not  published 
yet!” 

“Ho!  the  shadows  are  lowering,”  quoth 
Wehrwolf  to  little  Red  Ridinghood.  “Never 
fear,  I’ll  come  for  you  anon.” 

“Pull  the  bobbin  and  the  latch  will  fly  up,” 
she  replied. 

“The  shadows  are  beginning  to  look  into  the 
window!”  sang  a street-girl,  laden  with  dainty 
wares.  “The  twilight’s  abroad  and  I mAy  not 
stay.  Sweetmeats!  Who’ll  buy?  Who’ll  buy?” 

“We  have  our  sweet-hearts,  thank  youl” 

44 4 The  Queen  of  Hearts,  she  made  some  tarts, 

All  on  a summer's  day,*” 

quoted  Harlequin,  helping  himself  from  the 
wares.  “ Substance  before  shadow  for  me !” 

44  4 The  Knave  of  Hearts,  he  stole  those  tarts, 

And  hid  them  all  away,*" 

concluded  the  likeness  of  a raven,  snapping  tip 
the  dainty.  ^ 

“The  gods  sent  me  to  you  with  a charm 
against  yonder  shadow,”  whispered  Mercury, 
dropping  down  beside  the  Goddess  of  Liberty, 
the  wings  on  his  sandals  glistening  like  jewels. 

“And  how  goes  the  day  on  Olympus?” 

“Every  thing  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Your 
furlough  has  expired  down  here.” 

“Shall  I tell  your  fortune?  Your  shadow 
would  devour  millions  such  as  this  dour  statue,” 
said  a querulous  witch,  pointing  nt  Eagleston 
and  shuffling  the  cards  before  Napoleon  as  he 
came  by,  cocked  hat  in  hand. 

“‘Thy  wheel  and  thee  are  shadows,’  and 
fortune  favors  the  brave  and  the  beautiful,”  he 
replied,  bowing  profoundly. 

“Well  said,  after  Waterloo  and  Elba  and 
Josephine ! But  here  comes  good  Queen  Bess. 
She  would  like  to  hear  a mot  about  her  pretty 
Essex?” 

“Where,  then,  is  my  ring?  Why  does  he 
not  send  it?” 

“ Some  woman  has  it — not  he.” 


“Begone,  slanderer!”  And  turning  to  the 
black  domino,  “ Shall  I contend  for  a shadow  ?” 

A gray-bearded  priest,  lost  in  his  gilded  bre- 
viary, stumbled  on  a Turk  coiled  upon  his  car- 
pet and  smoking  a chibouque. 

“Do  you  know  whom  you  trample  upon?” 

“A  brand  from  Bedlam  without  doubt,” 
and  jostling  Eagleston  with  the  return  impetus, 
“ What  shadows  wc  are,  and  what  shadows  we 
pursue!”  he  cried. 

Undine,  in  a shimmer  of  Brussels  lace,  like 
a white  spray  of  waterfall,  kissed  her  necklace 
as  though  it  were  a rosary,  and  inquired  every 
where  for  Bertha. 

Eagleston  lost  not  a moment,  but  glided  in 
among  the  quaint  gambolers.  The  necklace 
was  a trinket  as  familiar  as  his  own  face.  Un- 
dine had  sunk  upon  an  ottoman — not  after  the 
manner  of  the  priest — and  slid  the  necklace 
through  her  fingers. 

“A  pretty  bauble,”  he  said,  crouching  like 
her  shadow  at  her  feet.  “Did  the  mermaids 
twine  it,  of  ‘turkis  and  agate  and  almondine?’ 
And  where  is  Hildebrand?” 

“You  ask  too  many  questions  at  once,”  a 
trifle  nervously,  and  staring  at  her  interlocutor. 
“And  what  do  you  want  with  Hildebrand?” 

MOnly  my  own;  besides,  time  is  precious. 
How  do  I know  but  any  moment  you  will  van- 
ish in  a foam-wreath  ?” 

“ And  then  ?” 

“Then  I shall  lose  you  again.” 

“ Have  you  been  seeking  me  ?” 

“For  sons;  you,  among  other  things.” 

“ Complimentary.  And  what  are  they  ?” 

“Things  you  seem  to  have  lost:  your  heart, 
your  memory,  and  your  music-box.  It  seems 
that  you  are  catechist  in  your  turn.” 

“Enough,  Paul,”  she  muttered,  half  hesitat- 
ingly, half  interrogatively,  and  rising  to  her  feet, 
“Did  you  select  your  voice  at  the  costumers? 
I understood  you  were  to  play  the  medieval 
knight.” 

Just  then  a dancer  in  that  trim  kissed  his 
hand  to  her  in  passing. 

“ Ah !”  glancing  back  at  Eagleston  scrutiniz- 
ingly,  “I  must  get  to  the  air;  I shall  suffocate 
here!” 

“I  will  conduct  you  with  pleasure,”  he  re- 
turned, offering  his  arm,  while  Arachne,  spin- 
ning by  as  though  for  dear  life,  exclaimed, 

“So  that  is  Undine’s  shadow!  But  I fan- 
cied she  had  none.” 

Undine  looked  distrustfully  at  her  companion. 

“ You’re  unfathomable,  I believe,”  she  said. 
“ I thought  you  were  Mr.  Frederic  at  first ; but 
I must  have  been  mistaken.” 

“ Then  why  don’t  you  beg  my  pardon  ?” 

“I  may  be  doing  him\n  injustice.” 

“May  I be  so  imprudent  as  to  inquire  what 
particular  trait  in  my  personality  or  behavior 
has  the  honor  to  resemble  our  host?” 

“Certainly  you  may;  but  it  doesn’t  follow 
that  you  shall  be  rewarded  for  your  inquisitive- 
ness. But  pray,  do  you  bring  me  word  of  my 
music-box?” 
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“ And  you  do  not  inquire  for  the  other  miss- 
ing articles — your  memory  and  heart  ?” 

“Because  I know  just  where  to  lay  my  hand 
upon  them.” 

“Lucky  Undine!”  stooping  to  pick  up  her 
necklace.  “ What  dainty  shells ! each  is  a gem 
in  itself,  and  each  once  held  one  atom  of  life, 
that  great  ‘open  secret.’  Where  did  you  say 
you  got  it  ?” 

“I  didn’t  say,  Monsieur  L’Ombre.” 

“Is  it  a game  at  Ombre?”  broke  in  the  me- 
dieval knight,  advancing.  “ I shall  have  pleas- 
ure in  appropriating  you  for  the  quadrille  form- 
ing.” 

And  bowing  to  Eagleston  he  would  have  led 
her  away,  but  that  she  lingered  to  say : 

“You  remind  me  of  some  one.” 

“ Yes,  of  Monsieur  Paul  Frederic,”  trembling 
in  his  shoes. 

“No!”  peremptorily.  “And  you  will  not 
tell  me  about  my  music-box?” 

The  knight’s  eyes  shifted  uneasily  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  he  took  an  impatient  step  for- 
ward. 

“You  have  a music-box,  then?”  said  the 
shadow.  . 

* i j »» 

“ Madame,”  interrupted  the  knight,  “we  shall 
lose  the  quadrille  as  well  as  the  music-box,  and 
that  is  my  affair,  is  it  not  ?”  a little  tenderly. 

He  had  made  it  so  most  decidedly,  for  the 
identical  thing  lay  upon  a.  tripod  in  that  gen- 
tleman’s private  dressing-room,  secure  from  fem- 
inine inspection ; and  there  Eagleston  found  it 
half  an  hour  afterward,  when,  retiring  to  ar- 
range his  mask  and  observe  if  any  thing  could 
have  betrayed  him,  he,  by  mistake,  took  the 
wrong  door.  There  it  lay  under  his  very  eyes, 
the  actual  discoloring  of  Maud’s  tears  on  the 
polished  lid,  and  her  name  inside  in  his  own 
band! 

Monsieur  Paul  had  probably  reasoned  thus : 
“Mrs.  Ollendorff  estimates  absurdly  this  bau- 
ble; there  must  be  more  in  it  than  appears. 
She  clings  to  it ; she  must  cling  to  me.  Out 
of  sight,  out  of  mind.  We  will  remove  it  till 
she  belongs  to  me,  when  it  can  be  easily  dis- 
covered at  a pawnbroker’s.” 

So  he  had  done  it.  Who  the  partner  was  he 
included  in  the  “we”  I do  not  know,  unless  it 
was  the — But  what  am  I saying  ? 

Monsieur  L’Ombre  did  not  wait  to  break  bread 4 
with  this  Pharisee,  nor  drop  his  mask  at  the 
feast,  though  Undine  and  others  waited  and 
wondered  thereat ; but  he  took  the  music-box 
beneath  his  ample  domino  and  departed,  with 
no  one  the  wiser. 

V. 

Some  half  dozen  evenings  after  this  the  door-  ! 
bell  at  Ollendorff  Place  was  pulled  lustily ; a 
footman  opened  to  a somewhat  tall  person  wear- 
ing a long  black  cloak  and  broad  sombrero , and 
carrying  a bundle,  who  spoke  with  a foreign  ac- 
cent that  I will  not  attempt  to  render.  I 

* ‘ I must  see  Madame ! ” I 


“What  is  your  errand?  Madame,  as  you 
call  her,  is  engaged !” 

“My  errand  is  with  Madame,  and  I shall 
see  her!” 

“Your  name  then  ?” 

“ I will  give  it  to  Madame.” 

Madame,  hearing  the  altercation,  called, 

“ James,  what  is  it?” 

“Please,  mum,  it’s  a somebody  to  see  you 
without  ever  sending  his  card !” 

“Show  him  in  directly,  James!” 

And  he  was  ushered  into  a spacious  drawing- 
room, dimly  lighted,  where  he  deposited  the 
bundle  upon  a small ' teapoy  farthest  from  the 
light. 

“I  have  brought  it,”  he  said;  “the  music- 
box.” 

She  made  a rush  toward  it. 

“Oh!  oh!  Mine?  And  where  did  you 
get  it  ?” 

Then  recollecting  herself  into  the  stately 
courtesy  of  the  lady ; “ and  who  are  you,  that  I 
may  thank  you  ?” 

“You  said  there  should  be  no  questions 
asked,”  he  muttered. 

“True !”  retiring  and  trembling,  “ I will  ask 
none.  But  are  you  sure  it  is  the  one  ? Let 
me  examine.” 

She  rang  for  a taper. 

“ You’re  not  going  to  call  the  watch?” 

“Certainly  not;  haven’t  I given  you  mv 
word?” 

“ How  do  I know  that  you  are  to  be  trusted, 
that  yeur  word  to-day  is  what  it  was  yesterday?” 

This  was  an  odd  position  of  affairs,  she 
thought,  but  answered,  smiling, 

“ I haven’t  changed ; see,  I do  not  arouse  the 
domestics,  except  this  maid — thank  you,  Bessy, 
that  will  do— nor  arrest  you,  but  simply  dismiss 
you  with  this!”  and  she  proffered  a purse,  be- 
tween whose  meshes  the  gold  pieces  smouldered 
as  though  they  would  bum  their  way  through ; 
h*e  balanced  it  a moment  on  his  finger  and  flung 
it  upon  the  nearest  table ! 

“ What ! Is  it  not  enough  ?” 

“Not  enough !” 

“ But  you  have  not  counted  it !” 

She  brought  her  taper  to  the  teapoy,  as  if 
she  would  see  whkt  this  audacious  burglar  most 
resembled.  She  spread  the  pieces  upon  the 
box  and  told  them  off.  Suddenly  he  laid  a de- 
taining hand  beside  her  own,  on  the  polished 
wood,  not  brown  with  any  craft,  but  white  and 
smooth  and  shapely.  And  suddenly,  as  if  re- 
sponsive to  the  touch,  a little  gurgle  of  tune  up- 
rose, and  where  it  had  broken  off  its  burden  the 
music-box  was  taking  it  up  again — 

WA  long  time  ago — a long  time  ago,” 

and  slowly,  softly,  lingeringly  ringing  out  the 
melody.  Then  in  a momentary  kind  of  fear- 
less forgetfulness  she  glanced  up.  A new  and 
sweet  revelation  smote  upon  her  with  quick, 
convincing  ray. 

“ Oh,  Eagleston !”  she  cried,  and — I think 
you  and  I had  better  leave  the  room. 
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WHO  stands  by  the  clustering  vine  ? 

More  fair  than  ail  flowers  I*  she — 
A.  mortal  form,  with  h face  divine, 

And  a child’s  simplicity. 

Ilor  lips  may  utter  no  word, 

Yet  her  spirit  speak*  through  her  eyest 
And  an  angel  writer  the  record, 

While  she  looks  on  the  boundless  skies. 


“Tears  force  a way  to  my  eyes. 

For  I know  not  whom  to  trust: 

And  a wommiV tendered  sympathies, 

Like  leaves,  may  be  trampled  in  dusk 

14 1 hardly  can  grope  ft  way 
To  life’s  brighter,  happier  part; 

O that  some  angel  now  would  say 
Where  i may  trust  this  heart  1 

44  Till  1 soo  e>n  a shadowy  wav 

To  that  land  where  the  voting  find  rest 

If  not  to  enter  at  once  and  stay, 

Yet  to  fkrl  its  light  in  my  breast.” 


“ Have  1 tasted  the  purest  joy, 

Or  must  I evermore  pine 
To  find  in  the  noblest  no  alloy, 

In  the  search  no  folly  of  mine? 
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ARMADALE. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS,  AUTHOR  OF  “NO  NAME,"  “THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE,**  ETC. 


BOOK  THE  SECOND. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  PAST. 

ONE  stepping  back  under  the  dark  shelter  of 
the  bulwark,  and  one  standing  out  boldly 
in  the  yellow  light  of  the  moon,  the  two  friends 
turned  face  to  face  on  the  deck  of  the  tim- 
ber ship,  and  looked  at  each  other  in  silence. 
The  next  moment  Allan’s  inveterate  recklessness 
seized  on  the  grotesque  side  of  the  situation  by 
main  force.  He  seated  himself  astride  on  the 
bulwark,  and  burst  out  boisterously  into  his 
loudest  and  heartiest  laugh. 

“ All  my  fault,”  he  said ; “ but  there’s  no  help 
for  it  now.  Here  we  are,  hard  and  fast  in  a trap 
of  our  own  setting — and  there  goes  the  last  of 
the  doctor’s  boat ! Come  out  of  the  dark,  Mid- 
winter ; I can’t  half  see  you  there,  and  I want 
to  know  what’s  to  be  done  next.” 

Midwinter  neither  answered  nor  moved.  Al- 
lan left  the  bulwark,  and,  mounting  the  fore- 
castle, looked  down  attentively  at  the  waters  of 
the  Sound. 

“One  thing  is  pretty  certain,”  he  said.  “With 
the  current  on  that  side,  and  the  sunken  rocks 
on  this,  we  can’t  find  our  way  out  of  the  scrape 
by  swimming,  at  any  rate.  So  much  for  the 
prospect  at  this  end  of  the  wreck.  Let’s  try 
how  things  look  at  the  other.  Rouse  up,  mess- 
mate!” he  called  out,  cheerfully,  as  he  passed 
• Midwinter.  “ Come  and  see  what  the  old  tub 
of  a timber  ship  has  got  to  show  us  astern.” 
He  sauntered  on,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
humming  the  chorus  of  a comic  song. 

Hrs  voice  had  produced  no  apparent  effect  on 
his  friend ; but  at  the  light  touch  of  his  hand, 
in  passing,  Midwinter  started,  and  moved  out 
slowly  from  the  shadow  of  the  bulwark.  “Come 
along!”  cried  Allan,  suspending  his  singing  for 
a moment,  and  glancing  back.  Still,  without 
a* word  of  answer,  the  other  followed.  Thrice  he 
• stopped  before  he  reached  the  stern  end  of  the 
wreck : the  first  time,  to  throw  aside  his  hat, 
and  push  back  his  hair  from  his  forehead  and 
temples;  the  second  time,  reeling  giddily,  to 
hold  for  a moment  by  a ring  bolt  close  at  hand ; 
the  last  time  (though  Allan  was  plainly  visible  a 
few  yards  ahead)  to  look  stealthily  behind  him, 
with  the  furtive  scrutiny  of  a man  w’ho  believes 
that  other  footsteps  are  following  him  in  the  dark. 
“Not  yet!”  he  whispered  to  himself,  with  eyes 
that  searched  the  empty  air.  “ I shall  see  him 
astern,  with  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  cabin 
door.” 

The  stern  end  of  the  wreck  was  clear  of  the 
ship-breaker’s  lumber,  accumulated  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  vessel.  Here,  the  one  object  that 
rose  visible  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  dock, 
was  the  low  wooden  structure  which  held  the 


cabin  door,  and  roofed  in  the  cabin  stairs.  The 
wheel-house  had  been  removed,  the  binna- 
cle had  been  removed ; but  the  cabin  entrance, 
and  all  that  belonged  to  it,  had  been  left  un- 
touched. The  scuttle  was  on,  and  the  door  was 
closed. 

On  gaining  the  after-part  of  the  Vessel,  Allan 
walked  straight  to  the  stern  and  looked  out  to 
sea  over  the  taffrail.  No  such  thing  as  a boat 
was  in  view  any  where  on  the  quiet  moon-bright- 
ened waters.  Knowing  Midwinter’s  sight  to  be 
better  than  his  own,  he  called  out,  “Come  up 
here,  and  see  if  there’s  a fisherman  within  hail 
of  us.”  Hearing  no  reply,  he  looked  back. 
Midwinter  had  followed  him  as  far  as  the  cabiu, 
and  had  stopped  there.  He  called  again,  in  a 
louder  voice,  and  beckoned  impatiently.  Mid- 
winter had  heard  the  call,  for  he  looked  up — hut 
still  he  never  stirred  from  his  place.  There  he 
stood,  as  if  he  had  reached  the  utmost  limits  of 
the  ship,  and  could  go  no  further. 

Allan  went  back  and  joined  him.  It  was  not 
easy  to  discover  what  he  was  looking  at,  for  he 
kept  his  face  turned  away  from  the  moonlight ; 
but  it  seemed  as  if  his  eyes  were  fixed,  with  a 
strange  expression  of  inquiry,  on  the  cabin  door. 
“ What  is  there  to  look  at  there?”  Allan  asked. 
“Let’s  see  if  it’s  locked.”  As  he  took  a step 
forward  to  open  the  door  Midwinter’s  hand 
seized  him  suddenly  by  the  coat-collar  and 
forced  him  back.  The  moment  after  the  hand 
relaxed,  without  losing  its  grasp,  and  trembled 
violently,  like  the  hand  of  a man  completely 
unnerved. 

“Am  I to  consider  myself  in  custody  ?”  asked 
Allan,  half  astonished  and  half  amused.  “ Why, 
in  the  name  of  wonder,  do  you  keep  staring  at 
the  cabin  door  ? Any  suspicious  noises  below  ? 
It’s  no  use  disturbing  the  rats — if  that’s  what 
you  mean — we  haven’t  got  a dog  with  us.  Men  ? 
Living  men  they  can’t  be ; for  they  would  have 
heard  us  and  come  on  deck.  Dead  men?  Quite 
impossible ! No  ship’s  crew  could  be  drowned 
in  a landlocked  place  like  this,  unless  the  vessel 
broke  up  under  them — and  here’s  the  vessel  as 
steady  as  a church  to  speak  for  herself.  Man 
alive,  how  your  hand  trembles ! What  is  there 
to  scare  you  in  that  rotten  old  cabin?  What 
are  yon  shaking  and  shivering  about?  Any 
company  of  the  supernatural  sort  on  board? 
Mercy  preserve  us  ! — as  the  old  women  say — do 
you  sec  a ghost  ?” 

“ I see  two  /”  answered  the  other,  driven  head- 
long into  speech  and  action  by  a maddening 
temptation  to  reveal  the  truth.  “Two!”  he  re- 
peated, his  breath  bursting  from  him  in  deep, 
heavy  gasps,  as  he  tried  vainly  to  force  hack  the 
horrible  words.  “The  ghost  of  a man  like  you, 
drowning  in  the  cabin ! And  the  ghost,  of  a man 
like  me,  turning  the  lock  of  the  door  on  him !” 

Once  more  young  Armadale’s  hearty  laugh- 
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vessel  lay  wrecked  had  burst  their  way  through 
her  lower  timbers  astern,  and  the  water  had 
welled  up  through  the  rifted  wood.  Here,  where 
the  deed  had  been  done,  the  fatal  parallel  be- 
tween past  and  present  was  complete.  What 
the  cabin  had  been  in  the  time  of  the  fathers, 
that  the  cabin  was  now  in  the  time  of  the  sons. 

Allan  pushed  the  door  to  again  with  his  foot, 
a little  surprised  at  the  sudden  silence  which  ap- 
peared to  have  fallen  on  his  friend,  from  the  mo- 
ment when  he  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  cabin 
lock.  When  he  turned  to  look,  the  reason  of 
the  silence  was  instantly  revealed.  Midwinter 
had  dropped  on  the  deck.  He  lay  senseless  be- 
fore the  cabin  door ; his  face  turned  up,  white 
and  still,  to  the  moonlight,  like  the  face  of  a 
dead  man. 

In  a moment  Allan  was  at  his  side.  He 
looked  uselessly  round  the  lonely  limits  of  the 
wreck,- as  he  lifted  Midwinter's  head  on  his  knee, 
for  a chance  of  help,  where  all  chance  was  ruth- 
lessly cut  off.  “ What  am  I to  do  ?”  he  said  to 
himself,  in  the  first  impulse  of  alarm.  “Not  a 
drop  of  water  near  but  the  foul  water  in  the 
cabin.”  A sudden  recollection  crossed  his  mem- 
ory ; the  florid  color  rushed  back  over  his  face  ; 
and  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a wicker-covered 
flask.  “God  bless  the  doctor  for  giving  me 
this  before  we  sailed !”  he  broke  out  fervently, 
os  ho  poured  down  Midwinter’s  throat  some 
drops  of  the  raw  whisky  which  the  flask  con- 
tained. The  stimulant  acted  instantly  on  the 
sensitive  system  of  the  swooning  man.  He 
sighed  faintly,  and  slowly  opened  his  eyes. 
“ Have  I been  dreaming?”  he  asked,  looking  up 
vacantly  in  Allan’s  face.  His  eyes  wandered 
higher,  and  encountered  the  dismantled  masts 
of  the  wreck  rising  weird  and  black  against  the 
night  sky.  He  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  them, 
and  hid  his  face  on  Allan’s  knee.  “ No  dream !” 
he  murmured  to  himself,  mournfully;  “Oh  me, 
no  dream !” 

“You  have  been  over-tired  all  day,” said  Al- 
lan; “and  this  infernal  adventure  of  ours  has 
upset  you.  Take  some  more  whisky — it’s  spre 
to  do  you  good.  Can  you  sit  by  yourself,  if  I 
put  you  against  the  bulwark,  so?” 

“Why  by  myself?  Why  do  you  leave  me?” 
asked  Midwinter. 

Allan  pointed  to  the  mizzen  shrouds  of  the 
wrdfck,  which  were  still  left  standing.  “ You  are 
not  well  enough  to  rough  it  here  till  the  work- 
men come  off  in  the  morning,”  he  said.  “ We 
must  find  our  way  on  shore  at  once,  if  we  can. 

I am  going  up  to  get  a good  view  all  round,  and 
see  if  there’s  a house  within  hail  of  us.” 

Even  in  the  moment  that  passed  while  those 
few  words  were  spoken  Midwinter’s  eyes  wan- 
dered back  distrustfully  to  the  fatal  cabin  door. 
“Don’t  go  near  it!”  he  whispered.  “Don’t 
try  to  open  it,  for  God’s  sake !” 

“No,  no,”  returned  Allan,  humoring  him. 
“When  I come  down  from  the  rigging  I’ll 
come  back  here.”  He  said  the  words  a little 
constrainedly ; noticing,  for  the  first  time  while 
lie  now  spoke,  an  underlying  distress  in  Mid- 


winter’s face,  which  grieved  and  perplexed  him. 
“You’re  not  angry  with  me?”  he  said,  in  his 
simple,  sweet-tempered  way.  “ All  this  is  my 
fault,  I know — and  I was  a brute  and  a fool  to 
laugh  at  you,  when  I ought  to  have  seen  you 
were  ill.  I am  so  sorry,  Midwinter.  Don’t  be 
angry  with  mo !” 

Midwinter  slowly  raised  his  head.  His  eyes 
rested  with  a mournful  interest,  long  and  ten- 
derly on  Allan’s  anxious  face. 

“Angry?”  he  repeated,  in  his  lowest,  gen- 
tlest tones.  “Angry  with  you t — Oh,  my  poor 
boy,  were  you  to  blame  for  being  kind  to  me 
when  I was  ill  in  the  old  west-country  inn? 
And  was  I to  blame  for  feeling  your  kindness 
thankfully?  Was  it  our  fault  that  we  never 
doubted  each  other,  and  never  knew  that  we 
were  traveling  together  blindfold  on  the  way  that 
was  to  lead  us  here?  The  cruel  time  is  coming, 
Allan,  when  we  shall  rue  the  day  we  ever  met. 
Shake  hands,  brother,  on  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice— shake  hands  while  we  are  brothers  still  ?” 

Allan  turned  away  quickly,  convinced  that 
his  mind  had  not  yet  recovered  the  shock  of  the 
fainting-fit.  “Don’t  forget  the  whisky!”  he 
said,  cheerfully,  as  he  sprang  into  the  rigging, 
and  mounted  to  the  mizzen-top. 

It  was  past  two ; the  moon  was  waning ; and 
the  darkness  that  comes  before  dawn  was  begin- 
ning to  gather  round  the  wreck.  Behind  Allan, 
as  he  now  stood  looking  out  from  the  elevation 
of  the  mizzen-top,  spread  the  broad  and  lonely 
sea.  Before  him,  were  the  low,  black,  lurking 
rocks,  and  the  broken  waters  of  the  channel, 
pouring  white  and  angry  into  the  vast  calm  of 
the  westward  oceun  beyond.  On  the  right  hand, 
lieaved  back  grandly  frpm  the  waterside,  were 
the  rocks  and  precipices,  with  their  little  table- 
lands of  grass  between ; the  sloping  downs,  and 
upward-rolling  heath  solitudes  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  On  the  left  hand,  rose  the  craggy  sides 
of  the  Islet  of  the  Calf — here,  rent  wildly  into 
deep  black  chasms ; there,  lying  low  under  long 
sweeping  acclivities  of  grass  and  heath.  No 
sound  rose,  no  light  was  visible,  on  either  shore. 
The  black  lines  of  the  topmost  masts  of  the 
wreck  looked  shadowy  and  faint  in  the  darken- 
ing mystery  of  the  sky;  the  land-breeze  had 
dropped ; the  small  shoreward  waves  fell  noise- 
less ; far  or  near,  no  sound  was  audible  but  the 
cheerless  bubbling  of  the  broken  water  ahead, 
pouring  through  the  awful  hush  of  silence  in 
which  earth  and  ocean  waited  for  the  coming 
day. 

Even  Allan’s  careless  nature  felt  the  solemn 
influence  of  the  time.  The  sound  of  his  own 
voice  startled  him,  when  he  looked  down  and 
hailed  his  friepd  on  deck. 

* 4 1 think  I see  one  house, ” he  said.  “ Here- 
away, on  the  main  land  to  the  right.”  He  looked 
again,  to  make  sure,  at  a dim  little  patch  of 
white,  with  faint  white  lines  behind  it,  nestling 
low  in  a grassy  hollow,  on  the  main  island. 

“ It  looks  like  a stone-house  and  inclosure,”  he 
resumed.  “I’ll  hail  it,  on  the  chance.”  He 
passed  his  arm  round  a rope  to  steady  himself ; 
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made  a speaking-trumpet  of  his  hands — and  sud- 
denly dropped  them  again  without  uttering  a 
sound.  “It’s  so  awfully  quiet,”  he  whispered 
to  himself.  “ I’m  half  afraid  to  call  out.”  He 
looked  down  again  on  deck.  “I  aha’n’t  startle 
you,  Midwinter — shall  I ?”  he  said,  with  an  un- 
easy laugh.  He  looked  once  more  at  the  faint 
white  object  in  the  grassy  hollow.  “It  won’t 
do  to  have  come  up  here  for  nothing,”  he  thought 
— and  made  a speaking-trumpet  of  his  hands 
again.  This  time  he  gave  the  hail  with  the 
whole  power  of  his  lungs.  “ On  shore  there !” 
he  shouted,  turning  his  face  to  the  main  island. 
“Ahoy-hoy-hoy !” 

The  last  echoes  of  his  voice  died  away  and 
were  lost.  No  9ound  answered  him  but  the 
cheerless  bubbling  of  the  broken  water  ahead. 

He  looked  down  again  at  his  friend,  and  saw 
the  dark  figure  of  Midwinter  rise  erect,  and  pace 
the  deck  backward  and  forward — never  disap- 
pearing out  of  sight  of  tha  cabin  when  it  re- 
tired toward  the  bows  of  the  wreck ; and  never 
passing  beyond  the  cabin  when  it  returned  to- 
ward the  stern.  “ He  is  impatient  to  get  away,” 
thought  Allan ; “ I’ll  try  again.”  Ho  hailed 
the  land  once  more;  and,  taught  by  previous 
experience,  pitched  his  voice  in  its  highest  key. 

This  time  another  sound  than  the  sound  of 
the  bubbling  water  answered  him.  The  lowing 
of  frightened  cattle  rose  from  the  building  in 
the  grassy  hollow,  and  traveled  far  and  drearily 
through  the  stillness  of  the  morning  air.  Allan 
waited  and  listened.  If  the  building  was  a 
farm-house,  the  disturbance  among  the  beasts 
would  rouse  the  men.  If  it  was  only  a cattle- 
stable,  nothing  more  would  happen.  The  low- 
ing of  the  frightened  brutes  rose  and  fell  dreari- 
ly ; the  minutes  passed — and  nothing  happened. 

“Once  more!”  said  Allan,  looking  down  at 
the  restless  figure  pacing  beneath  him.  For  the 
third  time  he  hailed  the  land.  For  the  third 
time  he  waited  and  listened. 

In  a pause  of  silence  among  the  cattle  he 
heard  behind  him,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
channel — faint  and  far  among  the  solitudes  of 
the  Islet  of  the  Calf — a sharp,  sudden  sound, 
like  the  distant  clash  of  a heavy  door-bolt  drawn 
back.  Turning  at  once  in  the  new  direction, 
he  strained  his  eyes  to  look  for  a house.  The 
last  faint  rays  of  the  waning  moonlight  trembled 
^here  and  there  on  the  higher  rocks,  and  on  the 
steeper  pinnacles  of  ground— but  great  strips  of 
darkness  lay  dense  and  black  over  all  the  land 
between;  and  in  that  darkness  the  house,  if 
house  there  were,  was  lost  to  view. 

“I  have  roused  somebody  at  last,”  Allan 
called  out  encouragingly  to  Midwinter,  still 
walking  to  and  fro  on  the  deck,  strangely  in- 
different to  all  that  was  passing  above  and  be- 
yond him.  “ Look  out  for  the  answering  hail !” 
And  with  his  face  set  toward  the  Islet,  Allan 
shonted  for  help. 

The  shout  was  not  answered,  but  mimicked 
with  a shrill,  shrieking  derision — with  wilder 
and  wilder  cries,  rising  out  of  the  deep  distant 
darkness,  and  mingling  horribly  the  expression 


of  a human  voice  with  the  sound  of  a brute's. 
A sudden  suspicion  crossed  Allan’s  mind,  which 
made  his  head  swim  and  turned  his  hand  cold 
as  it  held  the  rigging.  In  breathless  silence  he 
looked  toward  the  quarter  from  which  the  first 
mimicry  of  his  cry  for  help  had  come.  After  a 
moment’s  pause  the  shrieks  were  renewed,  and 
the  sound  of  them  came  nearer.  Suddenly  a 
figure,  which  seemed  the  figure  of  a man,  leapt 
up  black  on  a pinnacle  of  rock,  and  capered  and 
shrieked  in  the  waning  gleam  of  the  moonlight. 
The  screams  of  a terrified  woman  mingled  with 
the  cries  of  the  capering  creature  on  the  rock. 
A red  spark  flashed  out  in  the  darkness  from 
a light  kindled  in  an  invisible  window.  The 
hoarse  shouting  of  a man’s  voice  in  anger  was 
heard  through  the  noise.  A second  black  figure 
leapt  up  on  the  rock,  struggled  with  the  first 
figure,  and  disappeared  with  it  in  the  darkness. 
The  cries  grew  fainter  and  fainter — the  screams 
of  the  woman  were  stilled — the  hoarse  voice  of 
the  man  was  heard  again  for  a moment,  hailing 
the  wreck  in  words  made  unintelligible  by  the 
distance,  but  in  tones  plainly  expressive  of  rage 
and  fear  combined.  Another  moment  and  the 
clang  of  the  door-bolt  was  heard  again ; the  red 
spark  of  light  was  quenched  in  darkness ; and 
all  the  islet  lay  quiet  in  the  shadows  once  more. 
The  lowing  of  the  cattle  on  the  main  land  ceased 
— rose  again — stopped.  Then,  cold  and  cheer- 
less as  ever,  the  eternal  bubbling  of  the  broken 
water  welled  up  through  the  great  gap  of  silence 
— the  one  sound  left,  as  the  mysterious  stillness 
of  the  hour  fell  like  a mantle  from  the  heavens, 
and  closed  over  the  wreck. 

Allan  descended  from  his  place  in  the  mizzen- 
top  and  joined  his  friend  again  on  deck. 

“We  must  wait  till  the  ship-breakers  come 
off  to  their  work,”  he  said,  meeting  Midwinter 
half-way  in  the  course  of  his  restless  walk. 
“After  what  has  happened,  I don’t  mind  con- 
fessing that  I’ve  had  enough  of  hailing  the 
land.  Only  think  of  there  being  a madman  in 
that  house  ashore,  and  of  my  waking  him! 
Horrible,  wasn’t  it?” 

Midwinter  stood  still  for  a moment  and  looked 
at  Allan  with  the  perplexed  air  of  a man  who 
hears  circumstances  familiarly  mentioned  to 
which  he  is  himself  a total  stranger.  He  ap- 
peared, if  such  a thing  had  been  possible,  to 
have  passed  over  entirely  without  notice  all 
that  had  just  happened  on  the  Islet  of  the  Calf. 

“ Nothing  is  horrible  out  of  this  ship,”  he 
said.  “ Every  thing  is  horrible  in  it.” 

Answering  in  those  strange  words  he  turned 
away  again,  and  went  on  with  his  walk. 

Allan  picked  up  the  flask  of  whisky  lying  on 
the  deck  near  him,  and  revived  his  spirits  with 
a dram.  “ Here’s  one  thing  on  board  that  isn’t 
horrible,”  he  retorted  briskly,  as  he  screwed  on 
the  stopper  of  the  flask ; “ and  here’s  another,” 
he  added,  as  he  took  a cigar  from  his  case  and 
lit  it.  “Three  o’clock!”  he  went  on,  looking 
at  his  watch,  and  settling  himself  comfortably 
on  deck  with  his  back  against  the  bulwark. 

I “Daybreak  isn’t  far  off — we  shall  have  the 
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piping  of  the  birds  to  cheer  us  up  before  long. 
I say,  Midwinter,  you  seem  to  have  quite  got 
over  that  unlucky  fainting-fit.  How  you  do 
keep  walking!  Come  here  and  have  a cigar, 
and  make  yourself  comfortable.  What’s  the 
good  of  tramping  backward  and  forward  in  that 
restless  way  ?” 

“Iam  waiting,”  said  Midwinter. 

4 4 Waiting ! What  for  ? ” 

“For  what  is  to  happen  to  you  or  to  me— or 
to  both  of  us — before  we  are  out  of  this  ship.” 

“ With  submission  to  your  superior  judg- 
ment, my  dear  fellow,  I think  quite  enough  has 
happened  already.  The  adventure  will  do  very 
well  as  it  stands  now ; more  of  it  is  more  than 
I want.”  He  took  another  dram  of  whisky  and 
rambled  on,  between  the  puffs  of  his  cigar,  in 
his  usual  easy  way.  “ I’ve  not  got  your  fine 
imagination,  old  boy;  and  I hope  the  next 
thing  that  happens  will  be  the  appearance  of 
the  workmen’s  boat.  I suspect  that  queer  fancy 
of  yours  has  been  running  away  with  you  while 
you  were  down  here  all  by  yourself.  Come 
now!  what  were  you  thinking  of  while  I was 
up  in  the  mizzen-top  frightening  the  cows?” 

Midwinter  suddenly  stopped.  “Suppose  I 
tell  you  ?”  he  said. 

“ Suppose  you  do.” 

The  torturing  temptation  to  reveal  the  truth, 
roused  once  already  by  his  companion’s  merci- 
less gayety  of  spirit,  possessed  itself  of  Midwinter 
for  the  second  time.  He  leaned  back  in  the 
dark  against  the  high  side  of  the  ship  and  looked 
down  in  silence  at  Allan’s  figure  stretched  com- 
fortably on  the  deck.  “Rouse  him,”  the  fiend 
whispered,  subtly,  44  from  that  ignorant  self-pos- 
session, and  that  pitiless  repose.  Show  him 
the  place  where  the  deed  was  done ; let  him 
know  it  with  your  knowledge,  and  fear  it  with 
your  dread.  Tell  him  of  the  letter  you  burnt, 
and  of  the  words  no  fire  can  destroy,  which  are 
living  in  your  memory  now.  Let  him  see  your 
mind  as  it  was  yesterday,  when  it  roused  your 
sinking  faith  in  your  own  convictions,  to  look 
back  on  your  life  at  sea,  and  to  cherish  the  com- 
forting remembrance  that,  in  all  your  voyages, 
you  had  never  fallen  in  with  this  ship.  Let 
him  see  your  mind  as  it  is  now,  when  the  ship 
has  got  you  at  the  turning-point  of  your  new 
life,  at  the  outset  of  your  friendship  with  the 
one  man  of  all  men  whom  your  father  warned 
you  to  avoid.  Think  of  those  death-bed  words, 
and  whisper  them  in  his  ear,  that  he  may  think 
of  them  too.  Hide  yourself  from  him  under 
an  assumed  name.  Put  the  mountains  and  the 
seas  between  you ; be  ungrateful,  be  unforgiv- 
ing ; be  all  that  is  most  repellent  to  your  own 
gentler  nature,  rather  than  live  under  the  same 
roof  and  breathe  the  same  air  with  that  man.” 
So  the  tempter  counseled.  So,  like  a noisome 
exhalation  from  the  father’s  grave,  the  father’s 
influence  rose  and  poisoned  the  mind  of  the  son. 

The  sudden  silence  surprised  Allan  ; he  look- 
ed back  drowsily  over  his  shoulder.  “ Thinking 
again !”  he  exclaimed,  with  a weary  yawn. 

Midwinter  stepped  out  from  the  shadow  and 


came  nearer  to  Allan  than  he  had  come  yet. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “thinking  of  the  past  and  the 
future.” 

“The  past  and  the  future?”  repeated  Allan, 
shifting  himself  comfortably  into  a new  posi- 
tion. “ For  my  part  I’m  dumb  about  the  past. 

It’s  a sore  subject  with  me — the  past  means  the 
loss  of  the  doctor’s  boat.  Let’s  talk  about  the 
future.  Have  you  been  taking  a practical  view  ? 
as  dear  old  Brock  calls  it.  Have  you  been  con- 
sidering the  next  serious  question  that  concerns 
us  both  when  we  get  back  to  the  hotel — the 
question  of  breakfast  ?” 

After  an  instant’s  hesitation  Midwinter  took 
a step  nearer.  44 1 have  been  thinking  of  your 
future  and  mine,”  he  said ; “ I have  been  think- 
ing of  the  time  when  your  way  in  life,  and  my 
way  in  life,  will  be  two  ways  instead  of  one.” 

“ Here’s  the  daybreak !”  cried  Allan.  “Look 
up  at  the  masts ; they’re  beginning  to  get  clear 
again  already.  I beg  your  pardon.  What  were 
you  saying?” 

Midwinter  made  no  reply.  The  struggle  be- 
tween the  hereditary  superstition  that  was  driv- 
ing him  on,  and  the  unconquerable  affection  for 
Allan  that  was  holding  him  back,  suspended  the 
next  words  on  his  lips.  He  turned  aside  his 
face  in  speechless  suffering.  “Oh,  my  father!” 
he  thought, 44  better  have  killed  me  on  that  day 
when  I lay  on  your  bosom  than  have  let  me  live 
for  this!” 

“What’s  that  about  the  future?”  persisted 
Allan.  “I  was  looking  for  the  daylight;  I 
didn’t  hear.” 

Midwinter  controlled  himself,  and  answered. 

“You  have  treated  me  with  your  usual  kind- 
ness,” he  said,  4 4 in  planning  to  take  me  with 
yon  to  Thorpe-Ambroso.  I think,  on  reflection, 

I had  better  not  intrude  myself  where  I am  not 
known  and  not  expected.  His  voice  faltered, 
and  he  stopped  again.  The  more  he  shrank 
from  it  the  clearer  the  picture  of  the  happy  life 
that  he  was  resigning  rose  on  his  mind. 

Allan’s  thoughts  instantly  reverted  to  the 
mystification  about  the  new  steward,  which  he 
had  practiced  on  his  friend  when  they  were  con- 
sulting together  in  the  cabin  of  the  yacht.  “Has 
he  been  turning  it  over  in  his  mind  ?”  wondered 
Allan ; 44  and  is  he  beginning  at  last  to  suspect 
the  truth  ? I’ll  try  him.  Talk  as  much  non- 
sense, my  dear  fellow,  as  you  like,”  he  rejoined;^ 

44  but  don’t  forget  that  you  are  engaged  to  see 
me  established  at  Thorpe- Ambrose,  and  to  give 
me  your  opinion  of  the  new  steward.” 

Midwinter  suddenly  stepped  forward  again, 
close  to  Allan. 

44 1 am  not  talking  about  your  steward  or 
your  estate,”  he  burst  out,  passionately ; 44 1 am 
talking  about  myself.  Do  you  hear?  Myself! 

I am  not  a fit  companion  for  you.  You  don’t 
know  who- 1 am.”  He  drew  back  into  the  shad- 
owy shelter  of  the  bulwark  as  suddenly  as  he 
had  come  out  from  it.  44  0 God ! I can’t  tell 
him,”  he  said  to  himself,  in  a whisper. 

For  a moment,  and  for  a moment  only,  Allan 
was  surprised.  “Not  know  who  you  arc?” 
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Even  as  he  repeated  the  words  his  easy  good- 
humor  got  the  upper  hand  again.  He  took  up 
the  whisky  - flask,  and  shook  it  significantly. 
“I  say/’  he  resumed,  “how  much  of  the  doc- 
tor’s medicine  did  you  take  while  I was  up  in 
the  mizzen-top?” 

The  light  tone  which  he  persisted  in  adopt- 
ing stung  Midwinter  to  the  last  pitch  of  exasper- 
ation. He  came  out  again  into  the  light,  and 
stamped  his  foot  angrily  on  the  deck.  “ Listen 
to  me!”  he  said.  “You  don’t  know  half  the 
low  things  I have  done  in  my  lifetime.  I have 
been  a tradesman’s  drudge;  I have  swept  out 
the  shop  and  put  up  the  shutters ; I have  car- 
ried parcels  through  the  street,  and  waited  for 
my  master's  money  at  his  customers’  doors.” 

“ I have  never  done  any  thing  half  as  use- 
ful,” returned  Allan,  composedly.  “ Dear  old 
boy,  what  an  industrious  fellow  you  havQ  been 
in  your  time!” 

“ I have  been  a vagabond  and  a blackguard 
in  my  time,”  returned  the  other,  fiercely ; “ I’ve 
been  a street-tumbler,  a tramp,  a gipsy’s  boy ! 
I’ve  sung  for  half-pence  with  dancing  dogs  on 
the  high-road!  I've  worn  a foot-boy’s  livery, 
and  waited  at  table ! I’ve  been  a common  sail- 
or’s cook,  and  a starving  fisherman’s  Jack  of  all 
trades ! What  has  a gentleman  in  your  posi- 
tion in  common  with  a man  in  mine?  Can 
you  take  we  into  the  society  at  Thorpe-Am- 
brose?  Why,  my  very  name  would  be  a re- 
proach to  you.  Fancy  the  faces  of  your  new 
neighbors  when  their  footmen  announce  Ozias 
Midwinter  and  Allan  Armadale  in  the  same 
breath  !”  He  burst  into  a harsh  laugh,  and  re- 
lated the  two  names  again,  with  a scornful 
bitterness  of  emphasis  which  insisted  pitilessly 
on  the  marked  contrast  between  them. 

Something  in  the  sound  of  his  laughter  jarred 
painfully,  even  on  Allan's  easy  nature.  He 
raised  himself  on  the  deck,  and  spoke  seriously 
for  the  first  time.  “A  joke’s  a joke,  Midwin- 
ter,” he  said,  “ as  long  as  you  don’t  carry  it  too 
far.  I remember  your  saying  something  of  the 
same  sort  to  me  once  before,  when  I was  nurs- 
ing you  in  Somersetshire.  You  forced  me  to 
ask  you  if  I deserved  to  be  kept  at  arm’s-length 
by  you  of  all  the  people  in  the  world.  Don’t 
force  me  to  say  so  again.  Make  ns  much  fun 
of  me  as  you  please,  old  fellow,  in  any  other 
way.  That  way  hurts  me.” 

Simple  as  the  words  were,  and  simply  as  they 
had  been  spoken,  they  appeared  to  work  an  in- 
stant revolution  in  Midwinter’s  mind.  His  im- 
pressible nature  recoiled  as  from  some  sudden 
shock.  Without  a word  of  reply  he  walked 
away  by  himself  to  the  forward  part  of  the  ship. 
He  sat  down  on  some  piled  planks  between  the 
masts,  and  passed  his  hand  over  his  head  in  a 
vacant,  bewildered  way.  Though  his  father’s 
belief  in  Fatality  was  his  own  belief  once  more 
— though  there  was  no  longer  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  woman  whom  Mr. 
Brock  had  met  in  Somersetshire  and  the  wo- 
man who  had  tried  to  destroy  herself  in  Lon- 
don were  one  and  the  same — though  all  the  hor- 


ror that  mastered  him  when  he  first  read  the  let- 
ter from  Wildbad  had  now  mastered  him  again, 
Allan’s  appeal  to  their  past  experience  of  each 
other  had  come  home  to  his  heart,  with  a force 
more  irresistible  than  the  force  of  his  supersti- 
tion itself.  In  the  strength  of  that  very  super- 
stition he  now  sought  the  pretext  which  might 
encourage  him  to  sacrifice  ever}'  less  generous 
feeling  to  the  one  predominant  dread  of  wound- 
ing the  sympathies  of  his  friend.  “Why  dis- 
tress him?”  he  whispered  to  himself.  “We 
are  not  at  the  end  here— there  is  the  Woman 
behind  us  in  the  dark.  Why  resist  him  whd® 
the  mischiefs  done,  and  the  caution  comes  too 
late  ? What  is  to  be  will  be.  What  have  I to 
do  with  the  future?  and  what  has  he?” 

He  went  back  to  Allan,  sat  down  by  his  Side, 
and  took  his  hand.  “Forgive  me,”  he  said, 
gently;  “I  have  hurt  you  for  the  last  time.” 
Before  it  was  possible  to  reply  he  snatched  up 
the  whisky-flask  from  the  deck.  “ Come !”  he 
exclaimed,  with  a sudden  effort  to  match  his 
friend's  cheerfulness,  “ you  have  been  trying  the 
doctor’s  medicine,  why  shouldn’t  I ?” 

| Allan  was  delighted.  “This  is  something 
like  a change  for  the  better,”  he  said;  “Mid- 
winter is  himself  again.  Hark ! there  are  the 
birds.  Hail,  smiling  morn ! smiling  morn !” 
He  sang  the  words  of  the  glee  in  his  old  cheer- 
ful voice,  and  clapped  Midwinter  on  the  shoul- 
der in  his  old  hearty  way.  “ How  did  you  man- 
age to  clear  your  head  of  those  confounded  me- 
grims ? Do  you  know  you  were  quite  alarm- 
ing about  something  happening  to  one  or  other 
of  us  before  we  were  out  of  this  ship?” 

“ Sheer  nonsense !”  returned  Midwinter,  con- 
temptuously. “ I don’t  think  my  head  has  ever 
been  quite  right  since  that  fever ; I’ve  got  a bee 
in  my  bonnet,  as  they  say  in  the  North.  Let’s 
talk  of  something  else.  About  those  people 
you  have  let  the  cottage  to  ? I wonder  wheth- 
er the  agent’s  account  of  Major  Milroy’s  family 
is  to  be  depended  on  ? There  might  be  another 
lady  in  the  household  besides  his  wife  and  his 
daughter.” 

“Oho!”  cried  Allan,  “you're  beginning  to 
think  of  nymphs  among  the  trees,  and  flirta- 
tions in  the  fruit-garden,  are  you  ? Another 
lady — eh?  Suppose  the  major’s  family  circle 
won’t  supply  another?  We  shall  have  to  spin 
that  half-crown  again,  and  toss  up  for  which  is 
to  have  the  first  chance  with  Miss  Milroy.” 

For  once  Midwinter  spoke  as  lightly  and  care- 
lessly as  Allan  himself.  “No,  no,”  he  said; 
“the  major’s  landlord  has  the  first  claim  to  the 
notice  of  the  major’s  daughter.  I’ll  retire  into 
the  back-ground,  and  wait  for  the  next  lady  who 
makes  her  appearance  at  Thorpe- Ambrose.” 

“ Very  good.  I’ll  have  an  Address  to*  the 
women  of  JiMfolk  posted  in  the  park  to  that  ef- 
fect,” saidmllan.  “Are  you  particular  to  a 
shade  about  size  or  complexion  ? What’s  your 
favorite  age  ?” 

Midwinter  trifled  with  his  own  superstition 
as  a man  trifles  with  the  loaded  gun  that  may 
kill  him,  or  with  the  savage  animal  that  mnv 
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maim  him  for  life.  He  mentioned  the  age  (as 
he  had  reckoned  it  himself)  of  the  woman  in 
the  black  gown  and  the  red  Paisley  shawl. 

“Five-and- thirty,”  he  said. 

As  the  words  passed  his  lips  his  factitious 
spirits  deserted  him.  He  left  his  seat,  impene- 
trably deaf  to  all  Allan’s  efforts  at  rallying  him 
on  his  extraordinary  answer,  and  resumed  his 
restless  pacing  of  the  deck  in  dead  silence.  Once 
more  t)ie  haunting  thought  which  had  gone  to 
and  fro  with  him  in  the  hour  of  darkness  went 
to  and  fro  with  him  now  in  the  hour  of  day- 
*ght.  Once  more  the  conviction  possessed  it- 
self of  his  mind  that  something  was  to  happen  to 
Allan  or  to  himself  before  they  left  the  wreck. 

Minute  by  minute  the  light  strengthened  in 
the  eastern  sky,  and  the  shadowy  places  on  the 
deck  of  the  timber  ship  revealed  their  barren 
emptiness  under  the  eye  of  day.  As  the  breeze 
rose  again  the  sea  began  to  murmur  wakefully 
in  the  morning  light.  Even  the  cold  bubbling 
of  the  broken  water  changed  its  cheerless  note, 
and  softened  on  the  ear  as  the  mellowing  flood 
of  daylight  poured  warm  over  it  from  the  rising 
sun.  Midwinter  paused  near  the  forward  part 
of  the  ship,  and  recalled  his  wandering  attention 
to  the  passing  time.  The  cheering  influences 
of  the  hour  were  round  him  look  where  he  might. 
The  happy  morning  smile  of  the  summer  sky,  so 
brightly  merciful  to  the  old  and  weary  earth, 
lavished  its  all-embracing  beauty  even  on  the 
wreck ! The  dew  that  lay  glittering  on  the  in- 
land fields  lay  glittering  on  the  deck,  and  the 
worn  and  rusted  rigging  was  gemmed  as  bright- 
ly as  the  fresh  green  leaves  on  shore.  Insensi- 
bly, as  he  looked  round,  Midwinter’s  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  comrade  who  had  shared  with 
him  the  adventure  of  the  night.  He  returned 
to  the  after-part  of  the  ship,  and  spoke  to  Allan 
os  he  advanced.  Receiving  no  answer,  he  ap- 
proached the  recumbent  figure  and  looked  closer 
at  it.  Left  to  his  own  resources,  Allan  had  let 
the  fatigues  of  the  night  take  their  own  way 
with  him.  His  head  had  sunk  back;  his  hat 
had  fallen  off ; he  lay  stretched  at  full  length  on 
the  deck  of  the  timber  ship,  deeply  and  peace- 
fully asleep. 

Midwinter  resumed  his  walk ; his  mind  lost 
in  doubt,  his  own  past  thoughts  seeming  sud- 
denly to  ha vo  grown  strange  to  him.  How  dark- 
ly his  forebodings  had  distrusted  the  coming 
time — and  how  harmlessly  that  time  had  come! 
The  sun  was  mounting  in  the  heavens,  the  hour 
of  release  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer;  and 
of  the  two  Arraadales  imprisoned  in  the  fatal 
ship  one  was  sleeping  away  the  weary  time,  and 
the  other  was  quietly  watching  the  growth  of  the 
new  day. 

The  sun  dimbed  higher;  the  hour  wore  on. 
With  the  latent  distrust  of  the  wq£t  which  still 
< lung  to  him  Midwinter  looked  inquiringly  on 
cither  shore  for  signs  of  awakening  human  life. 
The  land  was  still  lonely.  The  smoke-wreaths 
that  were  soon  to  rise  from  cottage  chimneys 
had  not  risen  yet. 

After  a moment’s  thought  he  went  back  again 
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to  the  after-part  of  the  vessel,  to  see  if  there 
might  be  a fisherman’s  boat  within  hail  astern 
of  them.  Absorbed  for  the  moment  by  the  new 
idea,  he  passed  Allan  hastily,  after  barely  no- 
ticing that  he  still  lay  asleep.  One  step  mof% 
would  have  brought  him  to  the  taffrail — when 
that  step  was  suspended  by  a sound  behind  him, 
a sound  like  a faint  groan.  He  turngd,  and 
looked  at  the  sleeper  on  the  deck.  He  knelt 
softly,  and  looked  closer. 

“It  has  come!”  he  whispered  to  himself. 

14  Not  to  me — but  to  him.* 

It  had  come,  in  the  bright  freshness  of  the 
morning;  it  had  come,  in  the  mystery  and  terror 
of  a Dream.  The  face  which  Midwinter  had  last 
seen  in  perfect  repose  was  now  the  distorted  face 
of  a suffering  man.  The  perspiration  stood  thick 
on  Allan’s  forehead,  and  matted  his  curling 
hair.  His  partially-opened  eyes  showed  nothing 
but  the  white  of  the  eyeball  gleaming  blindly. 

His  outstretched  hands  scratched  and  struggled 
on  the  deck.  From  moment  to  moment  he 
moaned  and  mattered  helplessly ; but  the  words 
that  escaped  him  were  lost  in  the  grinding  and 
gnashing  of  his  teeth.  There  he  lay — so  near 
in  the  body  to  the  friend  who  bent  over  him ; so 
far  away  in  the  spirit  that  the  two  might  have 
been  in  different  worlds — there  he  lay,  with  the 
morning  sunshine  on  his  face,  in  the  torture  of 
his  dream. 

One  question,  and  one  only,  rose  in  the  mind 
of  the  man  who  was  looking  at  him.  What  had 
the  Fatality  which  had  imprisoned  him  in  the 
Wreck  decreed  that  he  should  see? 

Had  the  treachery  of  Sleep  opened  the  gates 
of  the  grave  to  that  one  of  the  two  Armadalcs 
whom  the  other  had  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
truth?  Was  the  murder  of  the  father  revealing 
itself  to  the  son — there,  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  crime  had  been  committed — in  the  vision  of 
a dream  ? 

With  that  question  overshadowing  all  else  in 
his  mind,  the  son  of  the  homicide  knelt  on  the 
deck,  and  looked  on  the  son  of  the  man  whom 
his  fathers  hand  had  slain. 

The  conflict  between  the  sleeping  body  and 
the  waking  mind  was  strengthening  every  mo- 
ment. The  dreamer’s  helpless  groaning  for  de- 
liverance grew  louder;  his  hands  raised  them- 
selves and  clutched  at  the  empty  air.  Strug- 
gling with  the  all-mastering  dread  that  still  held 
him,  Midwinter  laid  his  hand  gently  on  Allan’s 
forehead.  Light  as  the  touch  was,  there  were 
mysterious  sympathies  in  the  dreaming  man  that 
answered  it.  His  groaning  ceased,  and  his  hands 
dropped  slowly.  There  was  an  instant  of  sus- 
pense, and  Midwinter  looked  closer.  His  breath 
just  fluttered  over  the  sleeper’s  face.  Before 
the  next  breath  had  risen  to  his  lips  Allan  sud- 
denly sprang  up  on  his  knees — sprang  up  as  if 
the  call  of  a trumpet  had  rung  on  his  ear,  awake 
in  an  instant. 

44  You  have  been  dreaming,*’  said  Midwinter, 
a3  the  other  looked  at  him  wildly,  in  the  first 
bewilderment  of  waking. 

Allan’s  eyes  began  to  wander  about  the  wreck 
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— at  first  vacantly,  then  with  a look  of  angry 
surprise.  “ Are  we  here  still  ?”  he  said,  os  Mid- 
winter helped  him  to  his  feet.  “Whatever  else 
I do  on  board  this  infernal  ship,  ” he  added,  aft- 
er a moment,  “ I won’t  go  to  sleep  again !” 

As  he  said  those  words  his  friend’s  eyes  search- 
ed his  face  in  silent  inquiry.  They  took  a turn 
together  on  the  deck. 

“Tell  me  your  dream,” said  Midwinter,  with 
a strange  tone  of  suspicion  in  his  voice,  and  a 
strange  appearance  of  abruptness  in  his  manner. 

“ I can’t  tell  it  yet,”  returned  Allan.  “ Wait 
a little  till  I’m  my  own  man  again.” 

They  took  another  turn  on  the  deck.  Mid- 
winter stopped  and  spoke  once  more. 

“Look  at  me  for  a moment,  Allan,”  he  said. 

There,  was  something  of  the  trouble  left  by 
the  dream,  and  something  of  natural  surprise 
at  the  strange  request  just  addressed  to  him,  in 
Allan’s  face,  as  he  turned  it  full  on  the  speak- 
er ; but  no  shadow  of  ill-will,  no  lurking  lines 
of  distrust  any  where.  Midwinter  turned  aside 
quickly,  and  hid,  as  he  best  might,  an  irrepress- 
ible outburst  of  relief. 

“ Do  I look  a little  upset?”  asked  Allan,  tak- 
ing his  arm  and  leading  him  on  again.  “ Don’t 
make  yourself  nervous  about  me  if  I do.  My 
head  feels  wild  and  giddy ; but  1 shall  soon  get 
over  it.” 

For  the  next  few  minutes  they  walked  back- 
ward and  forward  in  silence — the  one  bent  on 
dismissing  the  terror  of  the  dream  from  his 
thoughts,  the  other  bent  on  discovering  what 
the  terror  of  the  dream  might  be.  Relieved  of 
the  dread,  that  had  oppressed  it,  the  supersti- 
tious nature  of  Midwinter  had  leaped  to  its  next 
conclusion  at  a bound.  What  if  the  sleeper  had 
been  visited  by  another  revelation  than  the  rev- 
elation of  the  Past?  What  if  the  dream  had 
opened  those  unturned  pages  in  the  book  of  the 
Future  which  told  the  story  of  his  life  to  come? 
The  bare  doubt  that  it  might  be  so  strengthened 
tenfold  Midwinter’s  longing  to  penetrate  the  mys- 
tery which  Allan’s  silence  still  kept  a secret  from 
him. 

“Is  your  head  more  composed?”  he  asked. 
“Can  you  tell  me  your  dream  now?” 

While  he  put  the  question  a last  memorable 
moment  in  the  Adventure  of  th^  Wreck  was  at 
hand. 

They  had  reached  the  stern,  and  were  just 
turning  again  when  Midwinter  spoke.  As  Al- 
lan opened  his  lips  to  answer  he  looked  out  me- 
chanically to  sea.  Instead  of  replying  he  sud- 
denly ran  to  the  taffrail,  and  waved  his  hat  over 
his  head,  with  a shout  of  exultation. 

Midwinter  joined  him,  and  saw  a large  six- 
oared  boat  pulling  straight  for  the  channel  of 
the  Sound.  A figure,  which  they  both  thought 
they  recognized,  rose  eagerly  in  the  stern-sheets 
and  returned,  the  waving  of  Allan’s  hat.  The 
boat  came  nearer;  the  steersman  called  to  them 
cheerfully;  and  they  recognized  the  doctor’s 
voice. 

“Thank  God  you’re  both  above  water!”  said 
Mr.  Hnwbury,  as  they  met  him  on  the  deck  of 


the  timber  ship.  “ Of  all  the  winds  of  heaven 
which  wind  blew  you  here  ?” 

He  looked  at  Midwinter  as  he  made  the  in- 
quiry ; but  it  was  Allan  who  told  him  the  story 
of  the  night,  and  Allan  who  asked  the  doctor 
for  information  in  return.  The  one  absorbing 
interest  in  Midwinter's  mind — the  interest  of 
penetrating  the  mystery  of  the  dream — kept  him 
silent  throughout.  Heedless  of  all  that  was  said 
or  done  about  him,  he  watched  Allan,  and  fol- 
lowed Allan,  like  a dog,  until  the  time  came  for 
getting  down  into  the  boat.  Mr.  Hawbury’s 
professional  eye  rested  on  him  curiously,  noting 
bis  varying  color  and  the  incessant  restlessness 
of  his  hands.  “ I wouldn’t  change  nervous  sys- 
tems with  that  man  for  the  largest  fortune  that 
coaid  be  offered  me,”  thought  the  doctor  as  he 
took  the  boat's  tiller,  and  gave  the  oarsmen  their 
order  to  push  off  from  the  wreck. 

Having  reserved  all  explanations  on  his  side 
until  they  were  on  their  way  back  to  Port  St. 
Mary,  Mr.  Hawbury  next  addressed  himself  to 
the  gratification  of  Allan’s  curiosity.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  had  brought  him  to  the  res- 
cue of  his  two  guests  of  the  previous  evening 
were  simple  enough.  The  lost  boat  had  been 
met  with  at  sea  by  some  fishermen  of  Port  Erin, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  who  at  once 
recognized  it  as  the  doctor’s  property,  and  at 
once  sent  a messenger  to  make  inquiry  at  the 
doctor’s  house.  The  man’s  statement  of  what 
had  happened  had  naturally  alarmed  Mr.  Haw- 
bury  for  the  safety  of  Allan  and  his  friend.  Ho 
had  immediately  secured  assistance ; and,  guided 
by  the  boatmen’s  advice,  had  made  first  for  the 
most  dangerous  place  on  the  coast — the  only 
place,  in  that  calm  weather,  in  which  an  acci- 
dent could  have  happened  to  a boat  sailed  by 
experienced  men — the  channel  of  the  Sonnd. 
After  thus  accounting  for  his  welcome  appear- 
ance on  the  scene,  the  doctor  hospitably  insist- 
ed that  his  guests  of  the  evening  should  be  his 
guests  of  the  morning  as  well.  It  would  still 
be  too  early  when  they  got  back  for  the  people 
at  the  hotel  to  receive  them,  and  they  would 
find  bed  and  breakfast  at  Mr.  Hawbury’s  house. 

At  the  first  pause  in  the  conversation  between 
Allan  and  the  doctor  Midwinter — who  had  nei- 
ther joined  in  the  talk,  nor  listened  to  the  talk 
— touched  his  friend  on  the  arm.  “Are  yon 
better?”  he  asked  in  a whisper.  “Shall  you 
soon  be  composed  enough  to  tell  me  what  I 
want  to  know?” 

Allan’s  eyebrows  contracted  impatiently ; the 
subject  of  the  dream,  and  Midwinter’s  obstinacy 
in  returning  to  it,  seemed  to  be  alike  distasteful 
to  him.  He  hardly  answered  with  his  usual 
good-humor.  “ I suppose  I shall  have  no  peace 
till  I tell  yon,”  he  said,  “60  I may  as  well  get 
it  over  at  once.” 

“No!”  returned  Midwinter,  with  a look  at 
the  doctor  and  his  oarsmen.  “Not  where  oth- 
er people  can  hear  it — not  till  you  and  I arc 
alone.” 

“ If  yon  wish  to  see  the  last,  gentlemen,  of 
your  quarters  for  the  right,”  interposed  the 
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doctor,  “ now  is  your  time ! the  coast  will  shut 
the  vessel  out  in  a minute  more.” 

In  silence  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other, 
the  two  Armadales  looked  their  last  at  the  fa- 
tal ship.  Lonely  and  lost  they  had  found  the 
Wreck  in  the  mystery  of  the  summer  night. 
Lonely  and  lost  they  left  the  Wreck  in  the  ra- 
diant beauty  of  the  summer  morning. 

An  hour  later  the  doctor  had  seen  his  guests 
established  in  their  bedrooms,  and  bad  left 
them  to  take  their  rest  until  the  breakfast  hour 
arrived. 

Almost  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned  the 
doors  of  both  rooms  opened  softly,  and  Allan 
and  Midwinter  met  in  the  passage. 

“ Can  you  sleep  after  what  has  happened?” 
asked  Allan. 

Midwinter  shook  his  head.  * ‘ You  were  com- 
ing  to  my  room,  were  you  not?”  he  said.  44  What 
for?” 

44To  ask  you  to  keep  my  company.  What 
were  you  coming  to  my  room  for?” 

44  To  ask  you  to  tell  me  your  dream.” 

“Damn  the  dream  I I want  to  forget  all 

about  it.” 

44  And  / want  to  know  all  about  it.” 

Both  paused ; both  refrained  instinctively  from 
saying  more.  For  the  first  time  since  the  begin- 
ning of  their  friendship  they  were  on  the  verge 
of  a disagreement — and  that  on  the  subject  of 
the  dream.  Allan’s  good  temper  just  stopped 
them  on  the  brink. 

44  You  are  the  most  obstinate  fellow  alive,” 
he  said,  44  but  if  you  will  know  all  about  it,  you 
must  know  all  about  it,  I suppose.  Come  into 
my  room  and  I’ll  tell  you*” 

He  led  the  way,  and  Midwinter  followed. 
The  door  closed,  and  shut  them  in  together. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

When  Mr.  Hawbury  joined  his  guests  in  the 
breakfast-room  the  strange  contrast  of  character 
between  them  which  he  had  noticed  already  was 
impressed  on  his  mind  more  strongly  than  ever. 
One  of  them  sat  at  the  well-spread  table,  hungry 
and  happy ; ranging  from  dish  to  dish,  and  de- 
claring that  he  had  never  made  such  a breakfast 
in  his  life.  The  other  sat  apart  at  the  window; 
his  cup  thanklessly  deserted  before  it  tvas  empty, 
his  meat  left  ungraciously  half  eaten  on  his  plate. 
The  doctor’s  morning  greeting  to  the  two,  accu- 
rately expressed  the  differing  impressions  which 
they  had  produced  on  his  mind.  He  clapped 
Allan  on  the  shoulder,  and  saluted  him  with  a 
joke.  He  bowed  constrainedly  to  Midwinter, 
and  said,  44 1 am  afraid  you  have  not  recovered 
the  fatigues  of  the  night.” 

44  It’s  not  the  night,  doctor,  that  has  damped 
his  spirits,”  said  Allan.  44  It’s  something  I 
have  been  telling  him.  It  is  not  my  fault, 
mind.  If  I had  only  known  beforehand  that 


he  believed  in  dreams  I wouldn’t  have  opened 
my  lips.” 

44 Dreams?”  repeated  the  doctor,  looking  at 
Midwinter  directly,  and  addressing  him  under  a 
mistaken  impression  of  the  meaning  of  Allan's 
words.  44  With  your  constitution,  you  ought  to 
be  well  used  to  dreaming  by  this  time.” 

“This  way,  doctor;  you  have  taken  the  wrong 
turning ! ” cried  Allan.  4 4 I’m  the  dreamer— not 
he.  Don’t  look  astonished;  it  wasn’t  in  this 
comfortable  house — it  was  on  board  that  con- 
founded timber  ship.  The  fact  is,  I fell  asleep 
just  before  you  took  us  off*  the  wreck ; and  it’s 
not  to  be  denied  that  I had  a very  ugly  dream. 
Well,  when  we  got  back  here — ” 

44  Why  do  you  trouble  Mr.  Hawbury  about  a 
matter  that  can  not  possibly  interest  him  ?”  asked 
Midwinter,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  and  speak- 
ing very  impatiently. 

44 1 beg  your  pardon,”  returned  the  doctor, 
rather  sharply;  44 so  far  as  I have  heard  the 
matter  does  interest  me.” 

44 That’s  right,  doctor  1”  said  Allan.  44  Be 
interested,  I beg  and  pray ; I want  you  to  clear 
his  head  of  the  nonsense  he  has  got  in  it  now. 
What  do  you  think  ? — he  will  have  it  that  my 
dream  is  a warning  to  me  to  avoid  certain  peo- 
ple ; and  he  actually  persists  in  saying  that  one 
of  those  people  is — himself!  Did  you  ever' 

hear  the  like  of  it?  I took  great  pains;  I ex- 
plained the  whole  thing  to  him.  I said,  warn- 
ing be  hanged — it’s  all  indigestion ! You  don’t 
know  what  I ate  and  drank  at  the  doctor’s  sup- 
per-table— I do.  Do  you  think  he  would  listen 
to  me  ? Not  he.  You  try  him  next ; you’re  a 
professional  man,  and  he  roust  listen  to  you. 
Be  a good  fellow,  doctor,  and  give  me  a cer- 
tificate of  indigestion ; I’ll  show  you  my  tongue 
with  pleasure.” 

44  The  sight  of  your  face  is  quite  enough,” 
said  Mr.  Hawbury.  “I  certify,  on  the  spot, 
that  you  never  had  such  a thing  as  an  indiges- 
tion in  your  life.  Let’s  hear  about  the  dream, 
and  see  what  we  can  make  of  it — if  you  have 
no  objection,  that  is  to  say.” 

Allan  pointed  at  Midwinter  with  his  fork. 

44  Apply  to  my  friend,  there,”  he  said ; 44 he 
has  got  a much  better  account  of  it  than  I can 
give  you.  If  you’ll  believe  me,  he  took  it  all 
down  in  writing  from  my  own  lips;  and  he 
made  me  sign  it  at  the  end,  as  if  it  was  my 
‘last  dying  speech  and  confession’  before  I 
went  to  the  gallows..  Out  with  it,  old  boy — I 
saw  you  put  it  in  your  pocket-book— out  with 
it!” 

44 Are  you  really  in  earnest?”  asked  Mid- 
winter, producing  his  pocket-book  with  a re- 
luctance which  was  almost  offensive  under  the 
circumstances,  for  it  implied  distrust  of  the  doc- 
tor in  the  doctor’s  own  house. 

Mr.  Hawbury’s  color  rose.  . “Pray  don’t 
show  it  to  me  if  you  feel  the  least  unwilling- 
ness,” he  said,  with  the  elaborate  politeness  of 
an  offended  man. 

44  Stuff’ and  nonsense !”  cried  Allan.  44  Throw 
it  over  here !” 
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Instead  of  complying  with  that  characteristic 
request  Midwinter  took  the  paper  from  the 
pocket-book,  and,  leaving  hi9  place,  approached 
Mr.  Hawbury.  “I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said, 
as  he  offered  the  doctor  the  manuscript  with  his 
own  hand.  His  eyes  dropped  to  the  ground, 
and  his  face  darkened,  while  he  made  the  apol- 
ogy. “A  secret,  sullen  fellow,”  thought  the 
doctor,  thanking  him  with  formal  civility — 
“his  friend  is  worth  ten  thousand  of  him.” 
Midwinter  went  back  to  the  window  and  sat 
down  again  in  silence,  with  the  old  impenetra- 
ble resignation  which  had  once  puzzled  Mr. 
Brock. 

“Read  that,  doctor,”  said  Allan,  as  Mr. 
Hawbury  opened  the  written  paper.  “ It’s  not 
told  in  my  roundabout  way ; bat  there's  nothing 
added  to  it,  and  nothing  taken  away.  It's  ex- 
actly what  I dreamed,  and  exactly  what  I should 
have  written  myself,  if  I had  thought  the  thing 
worth  putting  down  on  paper,  and  if  I hod  had 
the  knnck  of  writing — which,”  concluded  Allan, 
composedly  stirring  his  coffee,  “ I haven't,  ex- 
cept it’s  letters;  and  I rattle  them  off  in  no 
time.” 

Mr.  Hawbury  spread  the  manuscript  before 
him  on  the  breakfast-table  and  read  these  lines : 

ALLAN  ARMADALE’S  DREAM. 

“Early  on  the  morning  of  June  the  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  I found  myself 
(through  circumstances  which  it  is  not  import- 
ant to  mention  in  this  place)  left  alone  with  a 
friend  of  mine— a young  man  about  my  own 
age— on  board  the  French  timber  ship  named 
La  Grace  de  Die m,  which  ship  then  lay  wrecked 
ift  the  channel  of  the  Sound,  between  the  main 
land  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  islet  called  the 
Calf.  Having  not  been  in  bed  the  previous 
night,  and  feeling  overcome  by  fatigue,  I fell 
asleep  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  I was  in  my 
usual  good  health  at  the  time,  and  the  morning 
was  far  enough  advanced  for  the  sun  to  have 
risen.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  at  that 
period  of  the  day,  I passed  from  sleeping  to 
dreaming.  As  clearly  as  I can  recollect  it, 
after  the  lapse  of  a few  hours,  this  was  the  suc- 
cession of  events  presented  to  me  by  the  dream : 

“1.  The  first  event  of  which  I was  conscious 
was  the  appearance  of  my  father.  He  took  me 
silently  by  the  hand ; and  we  found  onrselves  in 
the  cabin  of  a ship. 

“ 2.  Water  rose  slowly  over  us  in  the  cabin ; 
and  I and  my  father  sank  through  the  water  to- 
gether. 

“3.  An  interval  of  oblivion  followed;  and 
then  the  sense  came  to  me  of  being  left  alone  in 
the  darkness. 

“ 4.  I waited. 

“5.  The  darkness  opened  and  showed  me 
the  vision — as  in  a picture— of  a broad,  lonely 
pool,  surrounded  by  open  ground.  Above  the 
farther  margin  of  the  pool  I saw  the  cloudless 
western  sky  red  with  the  light  of  sunset. 

“6.  On  the  near  margin  of  the  pool  there 
stood  the  Shadow  of  a Woman. 


“ 7.  It  was  the  shadow  only.  No  indication 
was  visible  to  me  by  which  I could  identify  it, 
or  compare  it  with  any  living  creature.  The 
long  robe  showed  me  that  it  was  the  shadow  of 
a woman,  and  showed  me  nothing  more. 

“8.  The  darkness  closed  again — remained 
with  me  for  an  interval— and  opened  for  the 
second  time. 

“9.  I found  myself  in  a room,  standing  be- 
fore a long  window.  The  only  object  of  furni- 
ture or  of  ornament  that  I saw  (or  that  I can 
now  remember  having  seen)  was  a little  statue 
placed  near  me.  The  statue  was  on  my  left 
hand,  and  the  window  was  on  my  right.  The 
window  opened  on  a lawn  and  flower-garden ; 
and  the  rain  was  pattering  heavily  against  the 
glass. 

“10.  I was  not  alone  in  the  room.  Standing 
opposite  to  me  at  the  window  was  the  Shadow 
of  a Man. 

“11.  I saw  no  more  of  it — I knew  no  more 
of  it  than  I saw  and  knew  of  the  shadow  of  the 
woman.  But  the  shadow  of  the  man  moved. 
It  stretched  out  its  arm  toward  the  statue ; and 
the  statue  fell  in  fragments  on  the  floor. 

“ 12.  With  a confused  sensation  in  me,  which 
was  partly  anger  and  partly  distress,  I stooped 
to  look  at  the  fragments.  When  I rose  again 
the  Shadow  had  vanished,  and  I saw  no  more. 

“13.  The  darkness  opened  for  the  third  time 
and  showed  roe  the  Shadow  of  the  Woman  and 
the  Shadow  of  the  Man  together. 

“ 14.  No  surrounding  scene  (or  none  that  I 
can  now  call  to  mind)  was  visible  to  me. 

“ 15.  The  Man-Shadow  was  the  nearest ; the 
Woman-Shadow  stood  back.  From  where  she 
stood  there  came  a sound  as  of  the  pouring  of  a 
liquid  softly.  I saw  her  touch  the  shadow  of 
the  man  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  give 
him  a glass.  He  took  the  glass  and  gave  it  to 
me.  In  the  moment  when  I put  it  to  my  lips  a 
deadly  faintness  mastered  me  from  head  to  foot. 
When  I came  to  my  senses  again  the  Shadow 
had  vanished,  and  the  third  vision  was  at  an 
end. 

“16.  The  darkness  closed  over  me  again; 
and  the  interval-of  oblivion  followed. 

“17.  I was  conscious  of  nothing  more  till  I 
felt  the  morning  sunshine  on  my  face,  and  heard 
my  friend  tell  me  that  I had  awakened  from  a 
dream.” 

After  reading  the  narrative  attentively  to  the 
lost  line  (under  which  appeared  Allan's  signa- 
ture) the  doctor  looked  across  the  breakfast- 
table  at  Midwinter,  and  tapped  his  fingers  on 
the  manuscript  with  a satirical  smile. 

“Many  men,  many  opinions,”  he  said.  “I 
don't  agree  with  ei ther  of  you  about  this  dream. 
Your  theory,”  he  added,  looking  at  Allan,  with 
a smile,  “ we  have  disposed  of  already : the  sup- 
per that  you  can't  digest  is  a supper  which  has 
yet  to  be  discovered.  My  theory  we  will  come 
to  presently ; your  friend's  theory  claims  atten- 
tion first.”  He  turned  again  to  Midwinter,  with 
his  anticipated  triumph  over  a man  whom  lie 
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disliked  a little  too  plainly  visible  in  his  face 
and  manner.  4iIf  I understand  rightly,”  he 
went  on,  “you  believe  that  this  dream  is  a 
warning,  sapernaturally  addressed  to  Mr.  Arma- 
dale, of  dangerous  events  that  are  threatening 
him,  and  of  dangerous  people  connected  with 
those  events,  whom  he  would  do  wisely  to  avoid. 
May  I inquire  whether  you  have  arrived  at  this 
conclusion  as  an  habitual  believer  in  dreams? 
or,  as  having  reasons  of  your  own  for  attaching 
especial  importance  to  this  one  dream  in  par- 
ticular?” 

44  You  have  stated  what  my  conviction  is  quite 
accurately,”  returned  Midwinter,  chafing  under 
the  doctor’s  looks  and  tones.  44  Excuse  me  if  I 
ask  you  to  be  satisfied  with  that  admission,  and 
to  let  me  keep  my  reasons  to  myself.” 

“That’s  exactly  what  he  said  to  me,”  inter- 
posed Allan.  44 1 don’t  believe  he  has  got  any 
reasons  at  all.” 

44  Gently ! gently !”  said  Mr.  Hawbury.  44  We 
can  discuss  the  subject  without  intruding  our- 
selves into  any  body’s  secrets.  Let  us  come  to 
my  own  method  of  dealing  with  the  dream  next. 
Mr.  Midwinter  will  probably  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  I look  at  this  matter  from  an  essen- 
tially practical  point  of  view.” 

44 1 shall  not  be  at  all  surprised,”  retorted 
Midwinter.  44  The  view  of  a medical  man, 
when  he  has  a problem  in  humanity  to  solve, 
seldom  ranges  beyond  the  point  of  his  dissect- 
ing-knife.” 

The  doctor  was  a little  nettled  on  his  side. 
44  Our  limits  are  not  quite  so  narrow  as  that,”  he 
said ; 44  but  I willingly  grant  you  that  there  are 
some  articles  of  your  faith  in  which  we  doctors 
don’t  believe.  For  example,  wo  don’t  believe 
that  a reasonable  man  is  justified  in  attaching  a 
supernatural  interpretation  to  any  phenomenon 
which  comes  within  the  range  of  his  senses,  un- 
til he  has  certainly  ascertained  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a natural  explanation  of  it  to  be 
found  in  the  first  instance.” 

“Come!  that’s  fair  enough,  I’m  sure,”  ex- 
claimed Allan.  “ He  hit  you  hard  with  the 
4 dissecting-knife,’  doctor;  and  now  you  have 
hit  him  back  again  with  your  4 natural  explana- 
tion.* Let’s  have  it.” 

4 4 By  all  means,”  said  Mr.  Hawbury ; 44  here 
it  is.  There  is  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  in 
my  theory  of  dreams : it  is  the  theory  accepted 
by  the  great  mass  of  my  profession.  A Dream 
is  the  reproduction,  in  the  sleeping  state  of  the 
brain,  of  images  and  impressions  produced  on  it 
in  the  waking  state;  and  this  reproduction  is 
more  or  less  involved,  imperfect,  or  contradic- 
tory, as  the  action  of  certain  faculties  in  the 
dreamer  is  controlled  more  or  less  completely  by 
the  influence  of  sleep.  Without  inquiring  far- 
ther into  this  latter  part  of  the  subject — a very 
curious  and  interesting  part  of  it — let  ns  take 
the  theory,  roughly  and  generally,  as  I have 
just  stated  it,  and  apply  it  at  once  to  the  dream 
now  under  consideration.”  He  took  np  the 
written  paper  from  the  table,  and  dropped  the 
formal  tone  (as  of  a lecturer  addressing  an  au- 


dience) into  which  he  had  insensibly  fallen. 
“ I see  one  event  already  in  this  dream,”  he  re- 
sumed, 44  which  I know  to  be  the  reproduction 
of  a waking  impression  produced  on  Mr.  Arma- 
dale in  my  own  presence.  If  he  will  only  help 
me  by  exerting  his  memory,  I don’t  despair  of 
tracing  back  the  whole  succession  of  events  set 
down  here  to  something  that  he  has  said  or 
thought,  or  seen  or  done,  in  the  four-end-twenty 
hours,  or  less,  which  preceded  his  falling  asleep 
on  the  deck  of  the  timber  ship.” 

“I’ll  exert  my  memory  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,”  said  Allan.  44  Where  shall  we  start 
from  ?” 

“ Start  by  telling  me  what  you  did  yesterday, 
before  I met  yon  and  your  friend  on  the  road  to 
this  place,”  replied  Mr.  Hawbury.  44  We  will 
•say,  you  got  up  and  had  your  breakfast.  What 
next?” 

44  We  took  a carriage  next,”  said  Allan,  44  and 
drove  from  Castletown  to  Douglas  to  see  my  old 
friend,  Mr.  Brock,  off  by  the  steamer  to  Liver- 
pool. We  came  back  to  Castletown,  and  sepa- 
rated at  the  hotel  door.  Midwinter  went  into 
the  house,  and  I went  on  to  my  yacht  in  the 
harbor.  By-the-by,  doctor,  remember  you  have 
promised  to  go  cruising  with  us  before  we  leave 
the  Isle  of  Man.” 

44  Many  thanks — but  suppose  we  keep  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  What  next  ?” 

Allan  hesitated.  In  both  senses  of  the  word 
his  mind  was  at  sea  already. 

44  What  did  you  do  on  board  the  yacht  ?” 

“Oh,  I know!  I put  the  cabin  to  rights— 
thoroughly  to  rights.  I give  you  my  word  of 
honor  I turned  every  blessed  thing  topsy-turvy. 
And  my  friend  there  came  off  in  a shore-boat 
and  helped  me.  Talking  of  boats,  I have  never 
asked  you  yet  whether  your  boat  came  to  any 
harm  last  night.  If  there’s  any  damage  done  I 
Insist  on  being  allowed  to  repair  it.” 

The  doctor  abandoned  all  further  attempts  at 
the  cultivation  of  Allan’s  memory  in  despair. 

“I  doubt  if  we  shall  be  able  to  reach  our  ob- 
ject conveniently  in  this  way,”  he  said.  “It 
will  be  better  to  take  the  events  of  the  dream  in 
their  regular  order,  and  to  ask  the  questions  that 
naturally  suggest  themselves  as  we  go  on.  Here 
are  the  first  two  events  to  begin  with.  You 
dream  that  your  father  appears  to  you — that  you 
and  he  find  yourselves  in  the  cabin  of  a ship— 
that  the  water  rises  over  you,  and  that  you  sink 
in  it  together.  Were  you  down  in  the  cabin  of 
the  wreck,  may  I ask?” 

“I  couldn’t  be  down  there,”  replied  Allan, 
44  as  the  cabin  was  full  of  water.  I looked  in 
and  saw  it,  and  shnt  the  door  again.” 

44  Very  good,”  said  Mr.  Hawbury.  “ Here 
are  the  waking  impressions  clear  enough,  so  far. 
You  have  had  the  cabin  in  your  mind,  and  you 
have  had  the  water  in  your  mind ; and  the  sound 
of  the  channel  current  (as  I well  know  without 
asking)  was  the  last  sound  in  your  ears  when 
you  went  to  sleep.  The  idea  of  drowning  comes 
too  naturally  out  of  such  impressions  as  these  to 
need  dwelling  on.  Is  there  any  thing  else  be- 
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fore  we  go  on?  Tea;  there  is  one  more  cir- 
cumstance left  to  accoant  for.” 

“The  most  important  circumstance  of  all/’ 
remarked  Midwinter,  joining  in  the  conversation 
without  stirring  from  his  place  at  the  window. 

“You  mean  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Arma- 
dale’s father?  I was  just  coming  to  that,”  an- 
swered Mr.  Haw  bury.  “ Is  your  father  alive?” 
he  added,  addressing  himself  to  Allan  once  more. 

“ My  father  died  before  I was  born.” 

The  doctor  started.  “This  complicates  it  a 
little,”  he  said.  “How  did  you  know  that  the 
figure  appearing  to  you  in  the  dream  was  the 
figure  of  your  father?” 

Allan  hesitated  again.  Midwinter  drew  his 
chair  a little  away  from  the  window,  and  looked 
at  the  doctor  attentively  for  the  first  time. 

“Was  your  father  in  your  thoughts  before- 
you  went  to  sleep?”  pursued  Mr.  Hawbury. 
“ Was  there  any  description  of  him — any  por- 
trait of  him  at  home — in  your  mind  ?” 

“ Of  course  there  was !”  cried  Allan,  sudden- 
ly seizing  the  lost  recollection.  “ Midwinter! 
you  remember  the  miniature  you  found  on  the 
floor  of  the  cabin  when  we  were  putting  the 
yacht  to  rights?  You  said  I didn’t  seem  to 
value  it ; and  I told  you  I did,  because  it  was 
a portrait  of  my  father — ” 

“And  was  the  face  in  the  dream  like  the  face 
in  the  miniature  ?”  asked  Mr.  Hawbury. 

“Exactly  like  ! I say,  doctor,  this  is  begin- 
ning to  get  interesting!” 

“ What  do  you  say  now  ?”  asked  Mr.  Haw- 
bury, turning  toward  the  window  again. 

Midwinter  hurriedly  left  his  chair,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  table  with  Allan.  Just  as  he  had 
once  already  taken  refuge  from  the  tyranny  of 
his  own  superstition  in  the  comfortable  common 
sense  of  Mr.  Brock — so,  with  the  same  headlong 
eagerness,  with  the  same  straightforward  sin- 
cerity of  purpose,  he  now  took  refuge  in  the  doc- 
tor’s theory  of  dreams.  “ I say  what  my  friend 
says,”  he  answered,  flushing  with  a sudden  en- 
thusiasm; “this  is  beginning  to  get  interest- 
ing. Go  on — pray  go  on.” 

The  doctor  looked  at  his  strange  guest  more 
indulgently  than  he  had  looked  yet.  “ You  are 
the  only  mystic  I have  met  with,”  he  said,  “ who 
is  willing  to  give  fair  evidence  fair  play.  I don’t 
despair  of  converting  you  before  our  inquiry 
comes  to  an  end.  Let  us  go  on  to  the  next  set 
of  events,”  he  resumed,  after  referring  for  a mo- 
ment to  the  manuscript.  “ The  interval  of  ob- 
livion which  is  described  as  succeeding  the  first 
of  the  appearances  in  the  dream  may  be  easily 
disposed  of.  It  means,  in  plain  English,  the 
momentary  cessation  of  the  brain’s  intellectual 
action,  while  a deeper  wave  of  sleep  flows  over 
it,  just  as  the  sense  of  being  alone  in  the  dark- 
ness, which  follows,  indicates  the  renewal  of 
that  action  previous  to  the  reproduction  of  an- 
other set  of  impressions.  Let  us  see  what  they 
are.  A lonely  pool,  surrounded  by  an  open 
country ; a sunset  sky  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
pool ; and  the  shadow  of  a woman  on  the  near 
side.  Very  good;  now  for  it,  Mr.  Armadale!  Huwj 


did  that  pool  get  into  your  head  ? The  open 
country  you  saw  on  your  way  from  Castletown 
to  this  place.  But  we  have  no  pools  or  lakes 
hereabouts;  and  you  can  have  seen  none  re- 
cently elsewhere,  for  yon  came  here  after  a 
cruise  at  sea.  Must  we  fall  back  on  a picture, 
or  a book,  or  a conversation  with  your  friend  ?” 

Allan  looked  at  Midwinter.  “ I don’t  re- 
member talking  about  pools  or  lakes,”  he  said. 
“Do  you?” 

Instead  of  answering  the  question,  Midwin- 
ter suddenly  appealed  to  the  doctor. 

“ Have  yon  got  the  last  number  of  the  Manx 
newspaper  ?”  he  asked. 

The  doctor  produced  it  from  the  side-board. 
Midwinter  turned  to  the  page  containing  those 
extracts  from  the  recently  published  Travels  in 
Australia,  which  had  roused  Allan’s  interest  on 
the  previous  evening,  and  the  reading  of  which 
had  ended  by  sending  his  friend  to  sleep.  There 
— in  the  passage  describing  the  sufferings  of  the 
travelers  from  thirst,  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
covery which  saved  their  lives — there,  appear- 
ing at  the  climax  of  the  narrative,  was  the  broad 
pool  of  water  which  had  figured  in  Allan’s 
dream! 

“Don’t  pot  away  the  paper,”  said  the  doc- 
tor, when  Midwinter  had  shown  it  to  him,  with 
the  necessary  explanation.  4 4 Before  we  are  at 
the  end  of  the  inquiry  it  is  quite  possible  we 
may  want  that  extract  again.  We  have  got  at 
the  pool.  How  about  the  snnset?  Nothing 
of  that  sort  is  referred  to  in  the  newspaper  ex- 
tract Search  your  memory  again,  Mr.  Arma- 
dale ; we  want  your  waking  impression  of  a 
sunset,  if  you  please.” 

Once  more,  Allan  was  at  a loss  for  an  an- 
swer ; and,  once  more,  Midwinter’s  ready  mem- 
ory helped  him  through  the  difficulty. 

“ I think  I can  trace  our  way  back  to  this  im- 
pression, as  I traced  our  way  back  to  the  other,” 
he  said,  addressing  the  doctor.  44  After  we  got 
here  yesterday  afternoon  my  friend  and  I took 
a long  walk  over  the  hills — ” 

44  That’s  it  I ” interposed  Allan.  44 1 remem- 
ber. The  sun  was  setting  as  we  came  back  to 
the  hotel  for  6upper — and  it  was  such  a splendid 
red  sky  we  both  stopped  to  look  at  it.  And 
then  we  talked  about  Mr^Brock,  and  wondered 
how  far  he  had  got  on  his  jonrney  home.  My 
memory  may  be  a slow  one  at  starting,  doctor ; 
but  when  it’s  once  set  going,  stop  it  if  yon  can ! 
I haven’t  half  done  yet.” 

“Wait  one  minute,  in  mercy  to  Mr.  Midwin- 
ter’s memory  and  mine,”  said  the  doctor.  “Wo 
have  traced  back  to  yonr  waking  impressions 
the  vision  of  the  open  country,  the  pool,  and  the 
snnset.  But  the  Shadow  of  the  Woman  has  not 
been  accounted  for  yet.  Can  yon  find  us  the 
original  of  this  mysterious  figure  in  the  dream- 
landscape  ?” 

Allan  relapsed  into  his  former  perplexity,  and 
Midwinter  waited  for  what  was  to  come,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  in  breathless  interest  on  the  doc- 
tor’s face.  For  the  first  time  there  was  unbroken 
silence  in  the  room.  Mr.  Hawbury  looked  in- 
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terrogatively  from  Allan  to  Allan's  friend.  Nei- 
ther of  them  answered  him.  Between  the  shad- 
ow and  the  shadow's  substance  there  was  a great 
gulf  of  mystery,  impenetrable  alike  to  all  three 
of  them. 

“ Patience,”  said  the  doctor,  composedly. 
“Let  us  leave  the  figure  by  the  pool  for  the 
present,  and  try  if  we  can't  pick  her  up  again  as 
we  go  on.  Allow  me  to  observe,  Mr.  Midwin- 
ter, that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  identify  a shadow ; 
but  we  won't  despair.  This  impalpable  lady  of 
the  lake  may  take  some  consistency  when  we 
next  meet  with  her.” 

Midwinter  made  no  reply.  From  that  mo- 
ment his  interest  in  the  inquiry  began  to  flag. 

“ What  is  the  next  scene  in* the  dream  ?”  pur- 
sued Mr.  Hawbury,  referring  to  the  manuscript. 
“ Mr.  Armadale  finds  himself  in  a room.  He 
is  standing  before  a long  window  opening  on  a 
lawn  and  flower-garden,  and  the  rain  is  patter- 
ing against  the  glass.  The  only  thing  he  sees 
in  the  room  is  a little  statue ; and  the  only  com- 
pany he  has  is  the  Shadow  of  a Man  standing 
opposite  to  him.  The  Shadow  stretches  out  its 
arm,  and  the  statue  falls  in  fragments  on  the 
floor;  and  the  dreamer,  in  anger  and  distress  at 
the  catastrophe  (observe,  gentlemen,  that  here 
the  sleeper's  reasoning  faculty  wakes  up  a little, 
and  the  dream  passes  rationally,  for  a moment, 
from  cause  to  effect),  stoops  to  look  at  the  broken 
pieces.  When  he  looks  up  again  the  scene  has 
vanished.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  sleep  it  is  the  turn  of  the  flow  now,  and  the 
brain  rests  a little.  What's  the  matter,  Mr. 
Armadale  ? Has  that  restive  memory  of  yours 
run  away  with  you  again  ?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Allan.  “I'm  off  at  full  gallop. 
I've  run  the  broken  statue  to  earth ; it’s  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a china  shepherdess  I knocked 
off  the  mantle-piece  in  the  hotel  coffee-room 
when  I rang  the  bell  for  supper  last  night.  I 
say,  how  well  we  get  on  ; don't  we  ? It's  like 
guessing  a riddle.  Now  then,  Midwinter ! your 
turn  next.” 

“No!”  said  the  doctor.  “My  turn,  if  you 
please.  I claim  the  long  window,  the  garden, 
and  the  lawn  as  my  property.  You  will  find 
the  long  window,  Mr.  Armadale,  in  the  next? 
room.  If  you  look  out,  you'll  see  the  garden  I 
and  lawn  in  front  of  it — and,  if  you’ll  exert  that  ] 
wonderful  memory  of  yours,  you  will  recollect 
that  you  were  good  enough  io  take  special  and 
complimentary  notice  of  my  smart  French  win- 
dow and  my  neat  garden  when  I drove  you  and 
your  friend  to  Port  St.  Mary  yesterday. 

“Quite  right,”  rejoined  Allan,  “so  I did. 
But  what  about  the  rain  that  fell  in  the  dream  ? 

I haven’t  seen  a drop  of  rain  for  the  last  week.” 

Mr.  Hawbury  hesitated.  The  Manx  news- 
paper which  had  been  left  on  tho  table  caught 
his  eye.  “ If  wo  can  think  of  nothing  else,”  he 
said,  “let  us  try  if  we  can’t  find  the  idea  of  the 
rain  where  we  found  the  idea  of  the  pool.”  He 
looked  through  the  extract  carefully.  “I  have 
got  it !”  he  exclaimed.  “ Hero  is  rain  described 
as  having  fallen  on  these  thirsty  Australian  trav- 


elers before  they  discovered  the  pool.  Behold 
the  shower,  Mr.  Armadale,  which  got  into  your 
mind  when  you  read  the  extract  to  your  friend 
last  night  I And  behold  the  dream,  Mr.  Mid- 
winter, mixing  up  separate  waking  impressions 
just  as  usual !” 

“ Can  you  find  the  waking  impression  which 
accounts  for  the  human  figure  at  the  window?” 
asked  Midwinter ; “ or,  are  we  to  pass  over  the 
Shadow  of  the  Man  as  we  have  passed  over  the 
Shadow  of  the  Woman  already?” 

He  put  the  question  with  scrupulous  courtesy 
of  manner,  but  with  a tone  of  sarcasm  in  his 
voice  which  caught  the  doctor's  ear,  and  set  up 
the  doctor's  controversial  bristles  on  the  instant. 

“When  you  are  picking  up  shells  on  the 
beach,  Mr.  Midwinter,  you  usually  begin  with 
the  shells  that  lie  nearest  at  hand,”  he  rejoined. 

“We  are  picking  up  facts  now;  and  those  that 
are  easiest  to  get  at  are  the  facts  we  will  take 
first.  Let  the  Shadow  of  the  Man  and  the 
Shadow  of  the  Woman  pair  off  together  for  the 
present;  we  won’t  lose  sight  of  them,  I promise 
you.  All  in  good  time,  my  dear  Sir;  all  in 
good  time!” 

He  too  was  polite,  and  he  too  was  sarcastic. 

Tho  short  truce  between  the  opponents  was  at 
an  end  already.  Midwinter  returned  signifi- 
cantly to  his  former  place  by  the  window.  The 
doctor  instantly  turned  his  back  on  the  window 
more  significantly  still.  Allan,  who  never  quar- 
reled with  any  body's  opinion,  and  never  looked 
below  the  surface  of  any  body’s  conduct,  drummed 
cheerfully  on  the  table  with  the  handle  of  his 
knife.  “Go  on,  doctor!”  he  called  out;  “my 
wonderful  memory  is  as  fresh  as  ever.” 

“Is  it?”  said  Mr.  Hawbury,  referring  again 
to  the  narrative  of  the  dream.  “ Do  you  re- 
member what  happened  when  you  and  I were 
gossiping  with  the  landlady  at  the  bar  of  the 
hotel  last  night  ?” 

“ Of  course  I do ! You  were  kind  enough  to 
hand  me  a glass  of  brandy-and-water,  which  the 
landlady  had  just  mixed  for  your  own  drinking. 

And  I was  obliged  to  refuse  it  because,  as  I told 
you,  the  taste  of  brandy  always  turns  me  sick 
and  faint,  mix  it  how  you  please.” 

“Exactly  so,”  returned  the  doctor.  “And 
here  is  the  incident  reproduced  in  the  dream. 

You  see  the  man’s  shadow  and  the  woman's 
shadow  together  this  time.  You  hear  the  pour- 
ing out  of  liquid  (brandy  from  the  hotel  bottle, 
and  water  from  the  hotel  jug);  the  glass  is 
handed  by  the  woman-shadow  (the  landlady) 
to  the  man-shadow  (myself) ; the  man-shadow 
hands  it  to  you  (exactly  what  I did) ; and  the 
faintness  (which  you  had  previously  described 
to  me)  follows  in  due  course.  I am  shocked  to 
identify  these  mysterious  Appearances,  Mr.  Mid- 
winter, with  such  miserably  unromantic  origin- 
als as  a woman  who  keeps  a hotel  and  a man 
who  physics  a country  district.  But  your  friend 
himself  will  tell  you  that  the  glass  of  brandy- 
and-water  was  prepared  by  the  landlady,  and 
that  it  reached  him  by  passing  from  her  hand 
to  mine.  We  have  picked  up  tho  shadows,  ex- 
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actly  as  I anticipated ; and  we  have  only  to  ac- 
count now — which  may  be  done  in  two  words — 
for  the  manner  of  their  appearance  in  the  dream. 
After  having  tried  to  introduce  the  waking  im- 
pression of  the  doctor  and  the  landlady  separate- 
ly, in  connection  with  the  wrong  set  of  circum- 
stances, the  dreaming  mind  comes  right  at  the 
third  trial,  and  introduces  the  doctor  and  the 
landlady  together,  in  connection  with  the  right 
set  of  circumstances.  There  it  is  in  a nut-shell ! 
Permit  me  to  hand  you  back  the  manuscript, 
with  my  best  thanks  for  your  very  complete  and 
striking  confirmation  of  the  rational  theory  of 
dreams.”  Saying  those  words,  Mr.  Hawbury 
returned  the  written  paper  to  Midwinter,  with 
the  pitiless  politeness  of  a conquering  man. 

“Wonderful!  not  a point  missed  any  where 
from  beginning  to  end!  By  Jupiter!”  cried 
Allan,  with  the  ready  reverence  of  intense  ig- 
norance. “ What  a thing  science  is !” 

“Not  a point  missed,  as  you  say,”  remarked 
the  doctor,  complacently.  “And  yet  I doubt 
if  we  have  succeeded  in  convincing  your  friend.” 

“You  have  not  convinced  me,”  said  Midwin- 
ter. “ But  I don’t  presume  on  that  account  to 
say  that  you  are  wrong.” 

He  spoke  quietly,  almost  sadly.  The  terri- 
ble conviction  of  the  supernatural  origin  of  the 
dream,  from  which  he  had  tried  to  escape,  had 
possessed  itself  of  him  again.  All  his  interest 
in  the  argument  was  at  an  end ; all  his  sensi- 
tiveness to  its  irritating  influences  was  gone.  In 
the  case  of  any  other  man  Mr.  Hawbury  would 
have  been  mollified  by  such  a concession  as  his 
adversary  had  now  made  to  him,  but  he  dis- 
liked Midwinter  too  cordially  to  leave  him  in 
the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  an  opinion  of  his 
own. 

“Do  you  admit,”  asked  the  doctor,  more 
pugnaciously  than  ever,  “that  I have  traced 
back  every  event  of  the  dream  to  a waking  im- 
pression which  preceded  it  in  Mr.  Armadale’s 
mind?” 

“ I have  no  wish  to  deny  that  you  have  done 
so,”  said  Midwinter,  resignedly. 

“ Have  I identified  the  Shadows  with  their 
living  originals?” 

“You  have  identified  them  to  your  own  sat- 
isfaction, and  to  my  friend’s  satisfaction.  Not 
to  mine.” 

“ Not  to  yours  ? Can  you  identify  them  ?” 

“No.  I can  only  wait  till  the  living  origin- 
als stand  revealed  in  the  future.” 

“Spoken  like  an  oracle,  Mr.  Midwinter! 
Have  you  any  idea  at  present  of  who  those  liv- 
ing originals  may  be?” 

“I  have.  I believe  that  coming  events  will 
identify  the  Shadow  of  the  Woman  with  a per- 
son whom  my  friend  has  not  met  with  yet;  and 
the  Shadow  of  the  Man  with  myself.” 

Allan  attempted  to  speak.  The  doctor  stopped 
him. 

“Let  us  clearly  understand  this,”  he  said  to 
Midwinter.  “Leaving  your  own  case  out  of 
the  question  for  the  moment,  may  I ask  how  a 
shadow,  which  has  no  distinguishing  mark  about 


it,  is  to  be  identified  with  a living  woman  whom 
your  friend  doesn’t  know?” 

Midwinter’s  color  rose  a little.  He  began  to 
feel  the  lash  of  the  doctor’s  logic. 

“The  landscape-picture  of  the  dream  has  its 
distinguishing  marks,”  he  replied.  “And  in 
that  landscape  the  living  woman  will  appear 
when  the  living  woman  is  first  seen.” 

“The  same  thing  will  happen,  I suppose,” 
pursued  the  doctor,  “with  the  man-shadow 
which  you  persist  in  identifying  with  yourself. 
Yon  will  be  associated  in  the  future  with  a 
statue  broken  in  your  friend’s  presence,  with  a 
long  window  looking  out  on  a garden,  and  with 
a shower  of  rain  pattering  against  the  glass? 
Do  you  say  that?” 

“ I say  that.” 

* “And  so  again,  I presume,  with  the  next  vi- 
sion ? You  and  the  mysterious  woman  will  be 
brought  together  in  some  place  now  unknown, 
and  will  present  to  Mr.  Armadale  some  liquid 
yet  unnamed,  which  will  turn  him  faint? — Do 
you  seriously  tell  me  you  believe  this  ?” 

“I  seriously  tell  you  I believe  it.” 

“ And,  according  to  your  view,  these  fulfill- 
ments of  the  dream  will  mark  the  progress  of 
certain  coming  events,  in  which  Mr.  Armadale’s 
happiness  or  Mr.  Armadale’s  safety  will  be  dan- 
gerously involved  ?” 

“ That  is  my  firm  conviction.” 

The  doctor  rose — laid  aside  his  moral  dissect - 
ing-knife — considered  for  a moment — and  took 
it  up  again. 

“One  last  question,”  he  said.  “Have  you 
any  reason  to  give  for  going  out  of  your  way  to 
adopt  such  a mystical  view  as  this,  when  an  un- 
answerably rational  explanation  of  the  dream 
lies  straight  before  you  ?” 

“ No  reason,”  replied  Midwinter,  “ that  I can 
give,  either  to  you  or  to  my  friend.” 

The  doctor  looked  at  his  watch  with  the  air 
of  a man  who  is  suddenly  reminded  that  he  has 
been  wasting  his  time. 

“ We  have  no  common  ground  to  start  from,” 
he  said;  “and  if  we  talked  till  doomsday  we 
should  not  agree.  Excuse  my  leaving  you  rath- 
er abruptly.  It  is  later  than  I thought,  and  my 
morning’s  batch  of  sick  people  are  waiting  for 
me  in  the  surgery.  I have  convinced  your  mind, 
Mr.  Armadale,  at  any  rate ; so  the  time  we  have 
given  to  this  discussion  has  not  been  altogether 
lost.  Pray  stop  here  and  smoke  your  cigar.  I 
shall  be  at  your  service  again  in  less  than  an 
hour.”  He  nodded  cordially  to  Allan,  bowed 
formally  to  Midwinter,  and  quitted  the  room. 

As  soon  as  the  doctor’s  back  was  turned  Allan 
left  his  place  at  the  table,  and  appealed  to  his 
friend  with  that  irresistible  heartiness  of  manner 
which  had  always  found  its  way  to  Midwinter’s 
sympathies  from  the  first  day  when  they  met  at 
the  Somersetshire  inn. 

“Now  the  sparring-match  between  you  and 
tho  doctor  is  over,”  said  Allan,  “ I have  got  two 
words  to  say  on  my  side.  Will  you  do  some- 
thing for  my  sake  which  you  won’t  do  for  your 
own  ?” 
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Midwinter’s  face  brightened  instantly.  “I 
will  do  any  thing  you  ask  me,”  he  said. 

“ Very  well.  Will  you  let  the  subject  of  the 
dream  drop  out  of  our  talk  altogether  from  this 
time  forth  ?” 

“ Yes,  if  you  wish  it.” 

“ Will  you  go  a step  further  ? Will  you  leave 
off  thinking  about  the  dream?” 

“It’s  hard  to  leave  off  thinking  about  it,  Al- 
lan. But  I will  try.” 

“That’s  a good  fellow!  Now  give  me  -that 
trumpery  bit  of  paper,  and  let’s  tear  it  up,  and 
have  done  with  it.” 

He  tried  to  snatch  the  manuscript  out  of  his 
friend’s  hand ; but  Midwinter  was  too  quick  for 
him,  and  kept  it  beyond  his  reach. 


“ Come ! come !”  pleaded  Allan.  “ I’ve  set 
my  heart  on  lighting  my  cigar  with  it.” 

Midwinter  hesitated  painfully.  It  was  hard 
to  resist  Allan  ; but  he  did  resist  him.  “ I’ll 
wait  a little,”  he  said,  “before  you  light  your 
cigar  with  it.” 

‘ ‘ How  long  ? Till  to-morrow  ?” 

“Longer.” 

“Till  we  leave  the  Isle  of  Man  ?” 

“Longer.” 

“ Hang  it — give  me  a plain  answer  to  a plain 
question ! IIow  long  will  you  wait  ?” 

Midwinter  carefully  restored  the  paper  to  its 
place  in  his  pocket-book. 

“ I’ll  wait,”  he  said,  “till  we  get  to  Thorpe- 
Ambrose.” 


THE  END  OP  THE  SECOND  BOOK. 


OLD  LETTERS. 


1? AIR  with  the  fairness  of  Deed  Sea  fruit; 

True  with  the  truth  of  a siren’s  smile; 

Instinct  with  soul  as  an  unplayed  Into; 

Expert  of  fraud  as  a serpent’s  wile — 

If  she  to-morrow  will  wed  for  gold, 

Flouting  the  rite  with  a perjured  vow, 

Shall  not  the  new  take  the  place  of  the  old; 

The  snn  of  the  then  quit  the  ice  of  the  now  t 

Ah!  did  he  love  her?  He  said  so,  in  sooth; 

And  she  made  him  say  it  in  mazed  surprise: 
lie  swore  to  his  honor  to  make  it  truth; 

And  his  true  heart  clave  to  her  heart  of  lies. 

Was  there  no  churl  of  her  own  degree, 

No  upstart  churl  with  new  acres  broad. 

To  come  at  her  call  and  her  slave  to  be. 

Till  land  married  land  in  the  fane  of  God? 

Such  were  in  plenty,  for  she  had  gold— 

Such  is  the  man  she  will  wed  to-morrow ; 

But  she  had  a fancy  that  wealth  untold, 

That  fathomless  mine,  a heart,  to  borrow. 

To  borrow,  to  borrow,  but  not  to  keep— 

That  were  to  hold  it  all  too  dear ; 

For  practice,  her  hands  its  string*  should  sweep, 
Her  ears  the  full  tones  of  its  music  hear. 

Resolved,  for  a season  she  turned  away 
From  senseless  clowns  with  new  acres  broad ; 
Giving  the  poor  and  the  proud  Mm  day, 

Whose  wealth  was  his  bruin  and  trust  in  God. 

She  made  up  her  eyes  to  the  depth  of  pools 
Of  love  In  the  midst  of  her  beauty’s  glare: 
Fledged  with  new  honors,  flushed  from  the  schools, 
IIow  should  a young  man  know  to  beware? 


Ah!  did  he  love  her?  He  said  so,  in  sooth; 

And  she  trapped  him  to  say  it  in  mazed  surprise: 

He  said  it,  and  swore  to  make  it  truth ; 

And  bis  true  heart  clave  to  her  heart  of  lies. 

Will  she  break  it  now — the  heart  she  trepanned? 

May  Heaven  forefend ! though  a spell  she  throw 
Round  it  of  ice,  pray  a magic  hand 
May  touch  it  and  bid  its  streams  reflow  t 

If  she  to-morrow  will  wed  for  gold, 

Floating  the  rite  with  a perjured  vow, 

Should  not  the  new  take  the  place  of  the  old? 

Where  are  her  thoughts  and  her  fancies  now  ? 

Thrioe  hath  the  letter  she  holds  been  read— 

Hath  she  been  snared  in  ber  own  device? 

Why  linger  now  o’er  the  hopes  that  are  dead? 

Let  them  be  tombed  with  her  artifice. 

Ah ! Memory  whispers  her  hopes  and  fears. 

Her  anguish  of  doubt,  till  that  letter  came; 

IIow  the  writer  professed  to  her  bliss  and  tears 
She  had  lit  once,  forever,  a vestal  flame. 

The  spectacled  Prudence,  her  mother,  Ls  kind ! 

Patient  And  kind  to  the  griefs  of  youth ; 

She  will  wink  at  a heart-throb  or  pang  till  she's  blind. 
So  her  child  be  but  true  to  her  untruth! 

Culled  from  the  rubbish  doomed  to  be  burned, 

Of  scandal,  of  fashion,  of  ttte  and  fair; 

Alas!  is  his  love,  with  his  letters,  returned , 

Coiled  round  a lock  of  her  worthless  hair? 

He  recks  not  Why  should  he?  Both  to  the  fire! 

Of  her  future  this  prayer  the  grace  shall  be: 

11  God  send  my  eons  be  not  like  their  sire! 

God  send  my  daughters  be  not  liko  me!” 
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cease  to  haunt  the  scenes  in  which  it  had  no 
place. 

He  went  over  it  all  again.  He  had  lapsed 
into  the  condition  in  which  he  found  himself,  as 
many  a roan  lapses  into  many  a condition,  with- 
out perceiving  the  accumulative  power  of  its 
separate  c ire  urn  stances.  When  in  the  distrust 
engendered  by  his  wretched  childhood  and  the 
notion  for  evil— never  yet  for  good  within  his 
know  ledge  then— of  his  father  and  his  father’s 
wealth  on  all  wit  hin  their  influence,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  his  first  deception,  it  was  meant  te 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

STRONG  or  rURTOgE. 

THE  sexton-task  of  piling  earth  above  John 
Harmon  all  night  long  was  not  conducive  to 
sound  sleep*,  but  Rukesmith  had  some  broken 
morning  rest,  and  rose  strengthened  in  his  pur- 
pose. It  was  alt  over  now.  No  ghost  should 
trouble  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Boffin's  peace;  invisible 
and  voiceless,  the  ghost  should  look  on  for  a lit- 
tle while  longer  at  the  state  of  existence  nut  of 
which  it  hod  departed,  and  then  should  forever 
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ground  m inspection  could  find  no  1$  thorn, 
•Tid.  asked  himself,  l*  Anil  ahull  d cunfe  to  lift:  to 
di*pbs&&$  such  people  as  these  ff-  There  wit* 

no  goxrd  to  set.  against  tluv  pnHfijg  of  them  to 
that  hard  proof.  tie  had  heard  fcmn  8ldl« 
own  ftp x when  lip  stood  tuppUx#  >it  the  door  on 


fc*  hArrafe^.  it:  was  to  last  hut  a few  hours  or 
diiv*  fr  was  ta  involve  in  it  only  the  girl  sp  ca~ 
pr  hrioHsiy  foW&fi  Upon  him,  ami  upon  whom  he 
was  so  ‘tftpyictor^ly  forced,  arid  it  was  hopes!  ly 
meant  well  toward  her.  Far  if  ha  had  found 
Itc^  unhappy  in  the?  prospect  of  ilmt  muiTi&gri 
flhrringh  her  heart  inclining  to  another  imrf  or 
for  any  other  cause),  he  would  seriously  jiiive 
said : u This  is  another  of  the  old  jim*med  u$es 
of  the  misery-making  rriopey  , I will  let  it  go  to 
mV  and  my  sheet's  only  protectors,  and  friends.'* 
When  the  snare  imo  which  he  fell  so  outinnpped 
his  first  intention  as  that  he  found  himself  pla- 
carded he  the  police  atithtvOies  upon  the  London 
walls  for  dead,  he  confusedly  accepted  the  aid 
that  fell  upon,  him,  wit  hom  considering  how 
firmly  it  must  seem  to  fix  the  Boffin#  in 
jicetestrion  to  the  fortune.  W.heflc  he  saw  them* 
arid  knew  them, , aud  even  from  his  vririidge^ 


tnkt  nic“«t  of  his  taking  the. U.d^ingV  -That  the 
marnago ovtmld  hare  b en  oh  her  paiF^huroUtrhr 
l.y  morrenurr.  He  had  since  tried  hethio  his 
own  unknown  person. and  su7*p'>*e.d  station,  arid 
Abe  trot  vody  rejected  his  advance*  but  re*enteil 
iherm.  Was  it  for  him  to  Imvn  tVie  ^Tmmc  of 
having  her.  or  the  meanness  of  punishing  hut* V 
Yet,  by  coniine  to  life,  and  HOeepting  the  eumii 
fion  of  the  inheritance,  he  must  do  >.ff  * fopiftVr; 
and  by  wmi«£  to  life  and  rejebiug  it,  he  rima f 
do  the  la!  ter.  • •'  * ; d; 


HhadcfvVb.d,  was  the  implication  of’  an  triiuttiant 
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man  in  his  supposed  murder.  He  would  obtain 
complete  retractation  from  the  accuser,  and  set 
the  wrong  right;  but  clearly  the  wrong  could 
never  have  been  done  if  he  had  never  planned  a 
deception.  Then,  whatever  inconvenience  or 
distress  of  mind  the  deception  cost  him,  it  was 
manful  repentantly  to  accept  as  among  its  con- 
sequences, and  make  no  complaint. 

Thus  John  Rokesmith  in  the  morning,  and  it 
buried  John  Hannon  still  many  fathoms  deeper 
than  he  had  been  buried  in  the  night. 

Going  out  earlier  than  he  was  accustomed  to 
do,  he  encountered  the  cherub  at  the  door.  The 
cherub’s  way  was  for  a certain  space  his  way, 
and  they  walked  together. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  notice  the  change  in 
the  cherub’s  appearance.  The  cherub  felt  very 
conscious  of  it,  and  modestly  remarked:  “A 
present  from  my  daughter  Bella,  Mr.  Roke- 
smith.” 

The  words  gave  the  Secretary  a stroke  of 
pleasure,  for  he  remembered  the  fifty  pounds, 
and  he  still  loved  the  girl.  No  doubt  it  was 
very  weak— it  always  is  very  weak,  some  author- 
ities hold — but  he  loved  the  girl. 

“ I don’t  know  whether  you  happen  to  have 
read  many  books  of  African  Travel,  Mr.  Roke- 
smith ?”  said  R.  W. 

“I  have  read  several.” 

“Well,  you  know,  there’s  usually  a King 
George,  or  a King  Boy,  or  a King  Sambo,  or  a 
King  Bill,  or  Bull,  or  Rum,  or  Junk,  or  what- 
ever name  the  sailors  may  have  happened  to 
give  him.” 

u Where  ?”  asked  Rokesmith. 

“ Any  where.  Any  where  in  Africa,  I mean. 
Pretty  well  every  where,  I may  say ; for  black 
kings  are  cheap — and  I think” — said  R.  W., 
with  an  apologetic  air,  “ nasty.” 

“I  am  much  of  your  opinion,  Mr.  Wilfer. 
You  were  going  to  say — ?” 

“I  was  going  to  say,  the  king  is  generally 
dressed  in  a London  hat  only,  or  a Manches- 
ter pair  of  braces,  or  one  epaulet,  or  a uniform 
coat  with  his  legs  in  the  sleeves,  or  something 
of  that  kind.” 

“Just  so,”  said  the  Secretary. 

“ In  confidence,  I assure  you,  Mr. Rokesmith,” 
observed  the  cheerful  cherub,  “ that  when  more 
of  my  family  were  at  home  and  to  be  provided 
for,  I used  to  remind  myself  immensely  of  that 
king.  You  have  no  idea,  as  a single  man,  of 
the  difficulty  I have  had  in  wearing  if  ore  than 
one  good  article  at  a time.” 

“ I can  easily  believe  it,  Mr.  Wilfer.” 

“I  only  mention  it,”  said  R.  W.  in  the  warmth 
of  his  heart,  “ as  a proof  of  the  amiable,  delicate, 
and  considerate  affection  of  my  daughter  Bella. 
If  she  had  been  a little  spoiled,  I couldn’t  have 
thought  so  very  much  of  it,  under  the  circum- 
stances. But  no,  not  a bit.  And  she  is  so  very 
pretty ! I hope  you  agree  with  me  in  finding 
her  very  pretty,  Mr.  Rokesmith  ?” 

“ Certainly  I do.  Every  one  must.” 

“I  hope  so,”  said  the  cherub.  “Indeed,  I 


I have  no  doubt  of  it.  This  is  a great  advance- 
ment for  her  in  life,  Mr.  Rokesmith.  A great 
opening  of  her  prospects.” 

“Miss  Wilfer  could  have  no  better  friends 
than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin.” 

“Impossible!”  said  the  grateful  cherub. 
“Really  I begin  to  think  things  are  very  well 
as  they  are.  If  Mr.  John  Harmon  had  lived — ” 

“ He  is  better  dead,”  said  the  Secretary. 

“ No,  I won’t  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,"  urged 
the  cherub,  a little  remonstrant  against  the  very 
decisive  and  unpitying  tone  ; “ but  he  mightn’t 
I have  suited  Bella,  or  Bella  mightn’t  have  suited 
him,  or  fifty  things,  whereas  now  I hope  she  can 
choose  for  herself.” 

“Has  she — as  yon  place  the  confidence  in  me 
of  speaking  on  the  subject,  you  will  excuse  my 
asking — has  she — perhaps  — chosen?”  faltered 
the  Secretaiy. 

“Oh  dear  no!”  returned  R.  W. 

“ Young  ladies  sometimes,”  Rokesmith  hint- 
ed, “choose  without  mentioniug  their  choice  to 
their  fathers.” 

‘^fot  in  this  case,  Mr.  Rokesmith.  Between 
my  daughter  Bella  and  me  there  is  a regular 
league  and  covenant  of  confidence.  It  was  rati- 
fied only  the  other  day.  The  ratification  dates 
from — these,”  said  the  cherub,  giving  a little  pull 
at  the  lappels  of  his  coat  and  the  pockets  of  his 
trowsers.  “ Oh  no,  she  has  not  chosen.  To  be 
sure,  young  George  Sampson,  in  the  days  when 
Mr.  John  Harmon — ” 

“ Who  I wish  had  never  been  born  !”  said  the 
Secretary,  with  a gloomy  brow. 

R.  W.  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  as  think- 
ing he  had  contracted  an  unaccountable  spite 
against  the  poor  deceased,  and  continued  : “In 
the  days  when  Mr.  John  Harmon  was  being 
sought  out,  young  George  Sampson  certainly 
was  hovering  about  Bella,  and  Bella  let  him 
hover.  But  it  never  was  seriously  thought  of, 
and  it’s  still  less  than  ever  to  be  thought  of  now. 
For  Bella  is  ambitious,  Mr.  Rokesmith,  and  I 
think  I may  predict  will  marry  fortune.  This 
time,  you  see,  she  will  have  the  person  and  the 
property  before  her  together,  and  will  be  able  to 
make  her  choice  with  her  eyes  open.  This  is  my 
road.  I am  very  sorry  to  part  company  so  soon. 
Good-morning,  Sir !” 

The  Secretary  pursued  his  way,  not  very  much 
elevated  in  spirits  by  this  conversation,  and,  ar- 
riving at  the  Boffin  mansion,  found  Betty  Hig- 
don waiting  for  him. 

“ I should  thank  you  kindly,  Sir,”  said  Bet- 
ty, “ if  I might  make  so  bold  as  have  a word  or 
two  wi’  you.” 

She  should  have  as  many  words  as  she  liked, 
he  told  her ; and  took  her  into  his  room,  and 
made  her  sit  down. 

“ ’Tis  concerning  Sloppy,  Sir,”  said  Betty. 
“And  that’s  how  I cotno  here  by  myself.  Not 
wishing  him  to  know  what  I’m  a-going  to  say  to 
you,  I got  the  start  of  him  early  and  walked  up.” 

“You  have  wonderful  energy,”  returned  Roko 
smith.  “ You  are  as  young  as  I am.” 
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Betty  Higden  gravely  shook  her  head.  44 1 
am  strong  for  my  time  of  life,  Sir,  bnt  not  young, 
thank  the  Lord !” 

44  Are  you  thankful  for  not  being  young?” 

44  Yes,  Sir.  If  I was  young,  it  would  all  have 
to  be  gone  through  again,  and  the  end  would  be 
a weary  way  off,  don’t  you  see?  But  never 
mind  me ; *tis  concerning  Sloppy.” 

44  And  what  about  him,  Bern*  ?” 

44  Tis  just  this,  Sir.  It  can’t  be  reasoned  out 
of  his  head  by  any  powers  of  mine  but  what  that 
he  can  do  right  by  your  kind  lady  and  gentle- 
man and  do  his  work  for  me,  both  together. 
Now  he  can’t.  To  give  himself  up  to  being  put 
in  the  way  of  anting  a good  living  and  getting 
on,  he  must  give  me  up.  Well ; he  won’t.” 

44 1 respect  him  for  it,”  said  Rokcsmith. 

44 Do  ye,  Sir?  I don’t  know  but  what  I do 
myself.  Still  that  don’t  make  it  right  to  let  him 
have  his  way.  So  as  he  won’t  give  me  up,  I’m 
a-going  to  give  him  up.” 

“How,  Betty?” 

44  I’m  a-going  to  run  away  from  him.”  ^ 

With  an  astonished  look  at  the  indomitable 
old  face  and  the  bright  eyes  the  Secretary  re- 
peated, “Run  away  from  him?” 

“Yes,  Sir,”  said  Betty,  with  one  nod.  And 
in  the  nod  and  in  the  firm  set  of  her  mouth 
there  was  a vigor  of  purpose  not  to  be  doubted. 

“Come,  come!”  said  the  Secretary.  44 We 
must  talk  about  this.  Let  us  take  our  time  over 
it,  and  try  to  get  at  the  true  sense  of  the  case 
and  the  true  course,  by  degrees.” 

44  Now,  lookee  here,  my  dear,”  returned  old 
Betty — “asking  your  excuse  for  being  so  fa- 
miliar, but  being  of  a time  of  life  a’most  to  be 
your  grandmother  twice  over.  Now,  lookee 
here.  ’Tis  a poor  living  and  a hard  as  is  to  be 
got  out  of  this  work  that  I’m  a doing  now,  and 
but  for  Sloppy  I don’t  know  as  I should  have 
held  to  it  this  long.  But  it  did  just  keep  us  on, 
the  two  together.  Now  that  I’m  alone — with 
even  Johnny  gone — I*d  far  sooner  be  upon  my 
feet  and  tiring  of  myself  out,  than  a sitting  fold- 
ing and  folding  by  the  fire.  And  I’ll  tell  you 
why.  There’s  a deadness  steals  over  me  at 
times,  that  the  kind  of  life  favors  and  I don’t 
like.  Now,  I seem  to  have  Johnny  in  my  arms 
— now,  his  mother — now,  his  mother’s  mother — 
now,  I seem  to  be  a child  myself,  a lying  once 
again  in  the  arms  of  my  own  mother — then  I 
get  numbed,  thought  and  senses,  till  I start  out 
of  my  seat,  afeerd  that  I’m  a growing  like  the 
poor  old  people  that  they  brick  up  in  the  Unions, 
as  you  may  sometimes  see  when  they  let  ’em  out 
of  the  four  walls  to  have  a warm  in  the  sun, 
crawling  quite  scared  about  the  streets.  I was 
a nimble  girl,  and  have  always  been  a active 
body,  as  I told  your  lady,  first  time  ever  I see 
her  good  face.  I can  still  walk  twenty  mile  if  I 
am  put  to  it.  I’d  far  better  be  a walking  than  a 
getting  numbed  and  dreary.  I’m  a good  fair 
knitter,  and  can  make  many  little  things  to  sell. 
The  loan  from  yonr  lady  and  gentleman  of 
twenty  shillings  to  fit  out  a basket  with  would 
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be  a fortune  for  me.  Trudging  round  the  coun- 
try and  tiring  of  myself  out,  I shall  keep  the 
deadness  off,  and  get  my  own  bread  by  my  own 
labor.  And  what  more  can  I want?” 

44  And  this  is  your  plan,”  said  the  Secretaiy, 

44  for  running  away?” 

44  Show  me  a better!  My  deary,  show  me  a 
better ! Why,  I know  very  well,”  said  old  Betty 
Higden,  44  and  you  know  very  well,  that  your 
lady  and  gentleman  would  set  me  tip  like  a 
queen  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  if  so  be  that  we 
could  make  it  right  among  us  to  have  it  so. 

But  we  can’t  make  it  right  among  us  to  have  it 
so  I’ve  never  took  charity  yet,  nor  yet  has  any 
one  belonging  to  me.  And  it  would  be  forsak- 
ing of  myself  indeed,  and  forsaking  of  my  chil- 
dren dead  and  gone,  and  forsaking  of  their  chil- 
dren dead  and  gone,  to  set  up  a contradiction 
now  at  lost.” 

44  It  might  come  to  be  justifiable  and  unavoid- 
able at  last,”  the  Secretary  gently  hinted,  with  a 
slight  stress  on  the  word. 

44 1 hope  it  never  will ! It  ain't  that  I mean 
to  give  offense  by  being  anyways  proud,”  said 
the  old  creature,  simply,  44  but  that  I want  to 
be  of  a piece  like,  and  helpful  of  myself  right 
through  to  my  death.” 

44  And  to  be  sure,”  added  the  Secretary,  as  a 
comfort  for  her,  44  Sloppy  will  be  eagerly  looking 
forward  to  his  opportunity  of  being  to  you  what 
you  have  been  to  him.” 

“Trust  him  for  that,  Sir !”  said  Betty,  cheer- 
fully. 44  Though  he  had  need  to  be  something 
quick  about  it,  for  I'm  a getting  to  be  an  old 
one.  But  I’m  a strong  one  too,  and  travel  and 
weather  never  hurt  me  yet ! Now,  be  so  kind 
as  speak  for  me  to  your  lady  and  gentleman, 
and  tell  ’em  what  I ask  of  their  good  friendli- 
ness to  let  me  do,  and  why  I ask  it.” 

The  Secretary  felt  that  there  was  no  gain- 
saying what  was  urged  by  this  brave  old  heroine, 
and  he  presently  repaired  to  Mrs.  Boffin  and  rec- 
ommended her  to  let  Betty  Higden  have  her 
way,  at  all  events  for  the  time.  44  It  would  be 
far  more  satisfactory  to  your  kind  heart,  I know,” 
he  said,  “to  provide  for  her,  bnt  it  may  be  a 
duty  to  respect  this  independent  spirit.”  Mrs. 

Boffin  was  not  proof  against  the  consideration 
set  before  her.  She  and  her  husband  had 
worked  too,  and  had  brought  their  simple  faith 
and  honor  clean  out  of  dutt-heaps.  If  they 
owed  a duty  to  Betty  Higden,  of  a surety  that 
duty  must  bo  done. 

“But,  Betty,”  said  Mrs.  Boffin,  when  she  ac- 
companied John  Rokesmith  back  to  his  room, 
and  shone  upon  her  with  the  light  of  her  radiant 
face,  44  granted  all  else,  I think  I wouldn't  run 
away.” 

“Twonld  come  easier  to  Sloppy,”  said  Mrs. 
Higden,  shaking  her  head.  “Twould  come 
easier  to  me  too.  But  'tis  as  you  please.” 

44  When  would  you  go?” 

44  Now,”  was  the  bright  and  ready  answer. 
“To-day,  my  deary,  to-morrow.  Bless  ye,  I 
am  used  to  it.  I know  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
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try  well.  When  nothing  else  was  to  be  done  I 
have  worked  in  many  a market-garden  afore 
now,  and  in  many  a hop-garden  too.” 

“ If  I give  my  consent  to  your  going,  Betty — 
which  Mr.  Rokesmith  thinks  I ought  to  do — ” 

Betty  thanked  him  with  a grateful  courtesy. 

“ — We  must  not  lose  sight  of  you.  We  must 
not  let  you  pass  out  of  our  knowledge.  We 
must  know  all  about  you.” 

44  Yes,  my  deary,  but  not  through  letter- 
writing,  because  letter-writing — indeed,  writing 
of  most  sorts — hadn’t  much  come  up  for  such  as 
me  when  1 was  young.  But  I shall  be  to  and 
fro.  No  fear  of  my  missing  a chance  of  giving 
myself  a sight  of  your  reviving  face.  Besides,” 
said  Betty,  with  logical  good  faith, 44 1 shall  have 
a debt  to  pay  off,  by  littles,  and  naturally  that 
would  bring  me  back  if  nothing  else  would.” 

“Must  it  be  done?”  asked  Mrs.  Boffin,  still 
reluctant,  of  the  Secretary. 

44 1 think  it  must.” 

After  more  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  it 
should  bo  done,  and  Mrs.  Boffin  summoned 
Bella  to  note  down  the  little  purchases  that  were 
necessary  to  set  Betty  up  in  trade.  “Don’t  ye 
be  timorous  for  me,  my  dear,”  said  the  stanch 
old  heart,  observant  of  Bella’s  face:  “when  I 
take  my  seat  with  my  work,  clean  and  busy  and 
fresh,  in  a country  market-place,  I shall  turn  a 
sixpence  as  sure  as  ever  a farmer’s  wife  there.” 

The  Secretary  took  that  opportunity  of  touch- 
ing on  the  practical  question  of  Mr.  Sloppy’s 
capabilities.  He  would  have  made  a wonderful 
cabinet-maker,  said  Mrs.  Iligden,  “if  there  had 
been  the  money  to  put  him  to  it.”  She  had  seen 
him  handle  tools  that  he  had  borrowed  to  mend 
the  mangle,  or  to  knock  a broken  piece  of  furni- 
ture together,  in  a surprising  manner.  As  to 
constructing  toys  for  the  Minders,  out  of  no- 
thing, he  had  done  that  daily.  And  once  as 
many  as  a dozen  people  had  got  together  in  the 
lane  to  see  the  neatness  with  which  he  fitted  the 
broken  pieces  of  a foreign  monkey’s  musical  in- 
strument. “That’s  well,”  said  the  Secretary. 
“ It  will  not  be  hard  to  find  a trade  for  him.” 

John  Harmon  being  buried  under  mountains 
now,  the  Secretary  that  very  same  day  set  him- 
self to  finish  his  affairs  and  have  done  with  him. 
He  drew  up  an  ample  declaration,  to  be  signed 
by  Rogue  Riderhood  (knowing  he  could  get  his 
signature  to  it,  by  making  him  another  and 
much  shorter  evening  call),  and  then  considered 
to  whom  should  he  give  the  document?  To 
Iloxam's  son,  or  daughter  ? Resolved  speedily, 
to  the  daughter.  But  it  would  be  safer  to  avoid 
seeing  the  daughter,  because  the  son  had  seen 
Julius  Handford,  and — he  could  not  be  too  care- 
ful— there  might  possibly  be  some  comparison 
of  notes  between  the  son  and  daughter,  which 
would  awaken  slumbering  suspicion  and  lead  to 
consequences.  “I  might  even,”  he  reflected, 
“be  apprehended  as  having  been  concerned  in 
my  own  murder  1”  Therefore,  best  to  send  it  to 
the  daughter  under  cover  by  the  post  Pleasant 
Riderhood  had  undertaken  to  find  out  where 


she  lived,  and  it  was  not  necessary  that  it  should 
be  attended  by  a single  word  of  explanation.  So 
far,  straight. 

But  all  that  he  knew  of  the  daughter  he  de- 
rived from  Mrs.  Boffin’s  accounts  of  what  she 
heard  from  Mr.  Lightwood,  who  seemed  to  have 
a reputation  for  his  manner  of  relating  a story, 
and  to  have  made  this  story  quite  his  own.  It 
interested  him,  and  he  would  like  to  have  the 
means  of  knowing  more — as,  for  instance,  that 
she  received  the  exonerating  paper,  and  that  it 
satisfied  her — by  opening  some  channel  alto- 
gether independent  of  Lightwood : who  likewise 
had  seen  Julius  Handford,  who  had  publicly  ad- 
vertised for  Julius  Handford,  and  whom  of  all 
men  he,  the  Secretary,  most  avoided.  “But 
with  whom  the  common  course  of  things  might 
bring  me  in  a moment  face  to  face  any  day  in 
the  week  or  any  hour  in  the  day.” 

Now,  to  cast  about  for  some  likely  means  of 
opening  such  a channel.  The  boy,  Hexam,  was 
training  for  and  with  a schoolmaster.  The  Sec- 
retary knew  it,  because  his  sister’s  share  in  that 
disposal  of  him  seemed  to  be  the  best  part  of 
Lightwood’s  account  of  the  family.  This  young 
fellow,  Sloppy,  stood  in  need  of  some  instruction. 

If  he,  the  Secretary,  engaged  that  schoolmaster 
to  impart  it  to  him  the  channel  might  be  opened. 

The  next  point  was,  did  Mrs.  Boffin  know  the 
schoolmaster’s  name  ? No,  but  she  knew  where 
the  school  was.  Quito  enough.  Promptly  the 
Secretary  wrote  to  the  master  of  that  school, 
and  that  very  evening  Bradley  Headstone  an- 
swered in  person. 

The  Secretary  stated  to  the  schoolmaster  how 
the  object  was,  to  send  to  him  for  certain  occa- 
sional evening  instruction,  a youth  whom  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Boffin  wished  to  help  to  an  industri- 
ous and  useful  place  in  life.  The  schoolmaster 
was  willing  to  undertake  the  charge  of  such  a 
pupil.  The  Secretary  inquired  on  what  terms  ? 

The  schoolmaster  stated  on  what  terms.  Agreed 
and  disposed  of. 

“May  I ask,  Sir,”  said  Bradley  Headstone, 

44  to  whose  good  opinion  I owe  a recommenda- 
tion to  you  ?” 

“You  should  know  that  I am  not  the  princi- 
pal here.  I am  Mr.  Boffin’s  Secretary.  Mr. 
Boffin  is  a gentleman  who  inherited  a property 
of  which  you  may  have  heard  some  public  men- 
tion: the  Harmon  property.” 

“Mr.  Harmon,”  said  Bradley:  who  would 
have  been  a great  deal  more  at  a loss  than  he 
was,  if  he  had  known  to  whom  he  spoke : 44  was 
murdered,  and  found  in  the  river.” 

“Was  murdered,  and  found  in  the  river.” 

44  It  was  not — ” 

“No,”  interposed  the  Secretary,  smiling,  “it 
was  not  he  who  recommended  you.  Mr.  Boffin 
heard  of  you  through  a certain  Mr.  Lightwood. 

I think  you  know  Mr.  Lightwood,  or  know  of 
him  ?” 

44 1 know  as  much  of  him  as  I wish  to  know,  < 
Sir.  I have  no  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Light- 
wood, and  T desire  none.  I have  no  objection  ( 
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to  Mr.  Lightwood,  bat  I have  a particular  ob- 
jection to  some  of  Mr.  Lightwood’s  friends — in 
short,  to  one  of  Mr.  Lightwood’s  friends.  His 
great  friend.” 

He  could  hardly  get  the  words  out,  even  then 
and  there,  so  fierce  did  he  grow  (though  keep- 
ing himself  down  with  infinite  pains  of  repres- 
sion), when  the  careless  and  contemptuous  bear- 
ing of  Eugene  Wraybum  rose  before  his  mind. 

The  Secretary  saw  there  was  a strong  feeling 
here  on  some  sore  point,  and  he  would  have 
v made  a diversion  from  it,  but  for  Bradley’s  hold- 
ing to  it  in  his  cumbersome  way. 

“ I have  no  objection  to  mention  the  friend  by 
name,”  he  said,  doggedly.  “The  person  I ob- 
ject to  is  Mr.  Eugene  Wrayburn.” 

The  Secretary  remembered  him.  In  his  dis- 
turbed recollection  of  that  night  when  he  was 
striving  against  the  drugged  drink,  there  was 
but  a dim  image  of  Eugene's  person ; but  he  re- 
membered his  name,  and  his  manner  of  speak- 
ing, and  how  he  had  gone  with  them  to  view  the 
body,  and  where  he  had  stood,  and  what  he  had 
said. 

“Pray,  Mr.  Headstone,  what  is  the  name,” 
he  asked,  again  trying  to  make  a diversion, 
“of  young  Hexam’s  sister?” 

“ Her  name  is  Lizzie,”  said  the  schoolmaster, 
with  a strong  contraction  of  his  whole  face. 

“ She  is  a young  woman  of  a remarkable  char- 
acter; is  she  not?” 

“ She  is  sufficiently  remarkable  to  be  very 
superior  to  Mr.  Eugene  Wrayburn — though  an 
ordinary  person  might  be  that,”  said  the  school- 
master ; “ and  I hope  you  will  not  think  it  im- 
pertinent in  me,  Sir,  to  ask  why  you  put  the  two 
names  together  ?” 

“By  mere  accident,”  returned  the  Secretary. 
“ Observing  that  Mr.  Wrayburn  was  a disagree- 
able subject  with  you,  I tried  to  get  away  from  it : 
though  not  very  successfully,  it  would  appear.” 

“Do  you  know  Mr.  Wrayburn,  Sir?” 

“No.” 

“Then  perhaps  the  names  can  not  be  put  to- 
gether on  the  authority  of  any  representation  of 
his?” 

“ Certainly  not.” 

“I  took  the  liberty  to  ask,”  said  Bradley,  aft- 
er casting  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  “because  he 
is  capable  of  making  any  representation,  in  the 
swaggering  levity  of  his  insolence.  I — I hope 
you  will  not  misunderstand  mo,  Sir.  I — I am 
much  interested  in  this  brother  and  sister,  and 
the  subject  awakens  very  strong  feelings  within 
me.  Very,  very  strong  feelings.”  With  a shak- 
ing hand  Bradley  took  out  his  handkerchief  and 
wiped  his  brow. 

The  Secretary  thought,  as  he  glanced  at  the 
schoolmaster’s  face,  that  he  had  opened  a chan- 
nel here  iudeed,  and  that  it  was  an  unexpect- 
edly dark  and  deep  and  stormy  one,  and  diffi- 
cult to  sound.  All  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  his 
turbulent  emotions,  Bradley  stopped  and  seemed 
to  challenge  his  look.  Much  as  though  he  sud- 
denly asked  him,  “ What  do  you  see  in  me?” 


“The  brother,  young  Hexam,  was  your  real 
recommendation  here,”  said  the  Secretary,  quiet- 
ly going  back  to  the  point;  “Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Boffin  happening  to  know,  through  Mr.  Light- 
wood,  that  he  was  your  pupil.  Any  thing  that 
I ask  respecting  the  brother  and  sister,  or  either 
of  them,  I ask  for  myself,  out  of  ray  own  inter- 
est in  the  subject,  and  not  in  ray  official  char- 
acter, or  on  Mr.  Boffin’s  behalf.  How  I come 
to  be  interested  I need  not  explain.  You  know 
the  father's  connection  with  the  discoveiy  of  Mr. 
Harmon’s  body.” 

“ Sir,”  replied  BradlSy,  very  restlessly  indeed, 

“I  know  all  the  circumstances  of  that  case.” 

“Pray  tell  me,  Mr.  Headstone,”  said  the 
Secretary.  “ Does  the  sister  suffer  under  any 
stigma  because  of  the  impossible  accusation — 
groundless  would  be  a better  word — that  was 
made  against  the  father,  and  substantially  with- 
drawn ?” 

“No,  Sir,”  returned  Bradley,  with  a kind  of 
anger. 

“ I am  very  glad  to  hear  it.” 

“The  sister,”  said  Bradley,  separating  his 
words  over-carefully,  and  speaking  as  if  he  were 
repeating  them  from  a book,  “suffers  under  no 
reproach  that  repels  a man  of  unimpeachable 
character,  who  has  made  for  himself  every  step 
of  his  way  in  life,  from  placing  her  in  his  own 
station.  I will  not  say,  raising  her  to  his  own 
station ; I say,  placing  her  in  it.  The  sister  la- 
bors under  no  reproach,  unless  she  should  un- 
fortunately make  it  for  herself.  When  such  a 
man  is  not  deterred  from  regarding  her  as  his 
equal,  and  when  he  has  convinced  himself  that 
there  is  no  blemish  on  her,  I think  the  fact  must 
be  taken  to  be  pretty  expressive.” 

“ And  there  is  such  a man  ?”  said  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Bradley  Headstone  knotted  his  brows,  and 
squared  his  large  lower  jaw,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  ground  with  an  air  of  determination  that 
seemed  unnecessary  to  the  occasion,  as  he  re- 
plied : “And  there  is  such  a man.” 

The  Secretary  had  no  reason  or  excuse  for 
prolonging  the  conversation,  and  it  ended  here. 

Within  three  hours  the  oakum-headed  appari- 
tion once  more  dived  into  the  Leaving  Shop, 
and  that  night  Rogue  Riderhood’s  recantation 
lay  in  the  post-office,  addressed  under  cover  to 
Lizzie  Hexam  at  her  right  address. 

All  these  proceedings  occupied  John  Rokc- 
smith  so  much  that  it  was  not  until  the  follow- 
ing day  that  he  saw  Bella  again.  It  seemed 
then  to  be  tacitly  understood  between  them  that 
they  were  to  be  as  distantly  easy  as  they  could, 
without  attracting  the  attention  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Boffin  to  any  marked  change  in  their  manner. 

The  fitting  out  of  old  Betty  Iligden  was  favora- 
ble to  this,  as  keeping  Bella  engaged  and  inter- 
ested, and  as  occupying  the  general  attention. 

“I  think,”  said  Rokesmith,  when  they  all 
stood  about  her,  while  she  packed  her  tidy  bask- 
et— except  Bella,  who  was  bnsily  helping  on  her 
knees  at  the  chair  on  which  it  stood;  “that  at 
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41  / don’t.  And  if  they  do,  my  dear,  they  ought 
to  learn  better,”  said  Mr.  Boffin.  “ Patrons  and 
Patronesses,  and  Vice-Patrons  and  Vice-Patron- 
esses, and  Deceased  Patrons  and  Deceased  Pa- 
tronesses, and  Ex.- Vico  Patrons  and  Ex- Vice- 
Patronesses,  what  does  it  all  mean  in  the  books 
of  the  Charities  that  come  pouring  in  on  Uokc- 
smith  as  lie  sits  among  ’em  pretty  well  up  to  his 
neck!  If  Mr.  Torn  Noakes  pves  his  five  shil- 
lings ain't  lie  a Patron,  and  if  Mrs.  Jack  Styles 
gives  her  five  shillings  ain’t  she  a Patroness? 
What  the  douce  is  it  all  about  ? If  tt  ain't  stark 
staring  impudence,  what  do  you  call  it?” 

“ Don't  be  warm,  Noddy,”  Mrs.  Boffin  urged. 

“Warm!”  cried  Mr.  Boffin.  “It's  enough 
to  make  a man  smoking  hot.  I can't  go  any 


least  you  might  keep  a letter  in  your  pocket, 
Mrs.  Higdon,  which  I would  write  for  you  and 
date  from  here,  merely  stating,  in  the  names  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin,  that  they  are  your  friends; 
— I won’t  any  patron*,  because  they  wouldn't  like 
it.” 

“No,  no,  no,”  said  Mr.  Boffin ; “no  patron- 
izing ! Let's  keep  out  of  that,  whatever  we  come 
to.” 

**  There's  more  than  enough  of  that  nbout, 
without  us ; ain’t  there,  Noddy  V*  said  Mrs.  Bof- 


*■  I believe  you,  old  lady’”  returned  the  Gold* 
en  Dustman.  “Overmuch  indeed!” 

“ But  people  sometimes  like  tn  he  patronized  ; 
don’t  they,  Sir?”  asked  Bella,  looking  up. 
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where  without  being  Patronized.  I don’t  want 
to  be  Patronized.  If  I buy  a ticket  for  a Flower 
Show,  or  a Music  Show,  or  any  sort  of  Show, 
and  pay  pretty  heavy  for  it,  why  am  I to  be  Pa- 
troned  and  Patronessed  as  if  the  Patrons  and 
Patronesses  treated  me  ? If  there's  a good  thing 
to  be  done,  can't  it  be  done  on  its  own  merits? 
If  there’s  a bad  thing  to  be  done,  can  it  ever  be 
Patroned  and  Patronessed  right?  Yet  when  a 
new  Institution’s  going  to  be  built,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  bricks  and  mortar  ain’t  made  of 
half  so  much  consequence  as  the  Patrons  and 
Patronesses;  no,  nor  yet  the  objects.  I wish 
spmebody  would  tell  me  whether  other  countries 
get  Patronized  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  of 
this  one ! And  as  to  the  Patrons  and  Patron- 
esses themselves,  I wonder  they’re  not  ashamed 
of  themselves.  They  ain’t  Pills,  or  Hair-Wash- 
es, or  Invigorating  Nervous  Essences,  to  be  puffed 
in  that  way !” 

Having  delivered  himself  of  these  remarks, 
Mr.  Boffin  took  a trot,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  and  trotted  back  to  the  spot  from  which 
he  had  started. 

“As  to  the  letter,  Rokesmith,”  said  Mr.  Bof- 
fin, “you’re  as  right  as  a trivet.  Give  her  the 
letter,  make  her  take  the  letter,  put  it  in  her 
pocket  by  violence.  She  might  fall  sick. — You 
know  you  might  fall  sick,”  said  Mr.  Boffin. 
“ Don’t  deny  it,  Mrs.  Higden,  in  your  obstinacy  ; 
you  know  you  might.” 

Old  Betty  laughed,  and  said  that  she  would 
take  the  letter  and  be  thankful. 

“That’s  right!”  said  Mr.  Boffin.  “Come! 
That’s  sensible.  And  don't  be  thankful  to  us 
(for  we  never  thought  of  it),  but  to  Mr.  Roke- 
smith.” 

The  letter  was  written,  and  read  to  her,  and 
given  to  her. 

“Now,  how  do  you  feel?”  said  Mr.  Boffin. 
“Do  you  like  it?” 

“The  letter.  Sir?”  said  Betty.  “Ay,  it’s  a 
beautiful  letter !” 

“No,  no,  no;  not  the  letter,”  said  Mr.  Bof- 
fin; “the  idea.  Are  you  sure  you’re  strong 
enough  to  carry  out  the  idea?” 

“ I shall  be  stronger,  and  keep  the  deadness 
off  better,  this  way,  than  any  way  left  open  to 
me,  Sir.” 

“Don’t  say  than  any  way  left  open,  you 
know,”  urged  Mr.  Boffin;  “because  there  are 
ways  without  end.  A housekeeper  would  be 
acceptable  over  yonder  at  the  Bower,  for  in- 
stance. Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  the  Bower, 
and  know  a retired  literary  man  of  the  name  of 
Wegg  that  lives  there — with  a wooden  leg  ?” 

Old  Betty  was  proof  even  against  this  tempt- 
ation, and  fell  to  adjusting  her  black  bonnet  and 
shawl. 

“ I wouldn't  let  yon  go,  now  it  comes  to  this, 
after  all,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  “ if  I didn’t  hope  that 
it  may  make  a man  and  a workman  of  Sloppy, 
in  as  short  a time  as  ever  n man  and  a work- 
man was  made  yet.  Why,  what  have  you  got 
there,  Batty  ? Not  a doll  ?” 
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It  was  the  man  in  the  Guards  who  had  been 
on  duty  over  Johnny’s  bed.  The  solitary  old 
woman  showed  what  it  was,  and  put  it  up  qui- 
etly in  her  dress.  Then  she  gratefully  took 
leave  of  Mrs.  Boffin,  and  of  Mr.  Boffin,  and  of 
Rokesmith,  and  then  put  her  old  withered  arms 
round  Bella’s  young  and  blooming  neck,  and 
said,  repeating  Johnny’s  words : “A  kiss  for  the 
boofer  lady.” 

The  Secretary  looked  on  from  a doorway  at 
the  boofer  lady  thus  encircled,  and  still  looked 
on  at  the  boofer  lady  standing  alone  there,  when 
the  determined  old  figure  with  its  steady  bright 
eyes  was  trudging  through  the  streets,  away  from 
paralysis  and  pauperism. 


CHAPTER  XY. 

THE  WHOLE  CASE  SO  FAR. 

Bradlet  Headstone  held  fast  by  that  other 
interview  he  was  to  have  with  Lizzie  Hexam. 

In  stipulating  for  it  he  had  been  impelled  by  a 
feeling  little  short  of  desperation,  and  the  feel- 
ing abided  by  him.  It  was  very  soon  after  his 
interview  with  the  Secretary  that  he  and  Char- 
ley Hexam  set  out  one  leaden  evening,  not  un- 
noticed by  Miss  Peecher,  to  have  this  desperate 
interview  accomplished. 

“That  dolls’  dress-maker,’’  said  Bradley,  “is 
favorable  neither  to  me  nor  to  you,  Hexam.” 

“ A pert  crooked  little  chit,  Mr.  Headstone ! 

I knew  she  would  put  herself  in  the  way,  if  she 
could,  and  would  be  sure  to  strike  in  with  some- 
thing  impertinent.  It  was  on  that  account  that 
I proposed  our  going  to  the  City  to-night  and 
meeting  ray  sister.” 

“ So  I supposed,”  said  Bradley,  getting  his 
gloves  on  his  nervous  hands  as  he  walked.  “ So 
I supposed.” 

“Nobody  but  my  sister,”  pursued  Charley, 
“would  have  found  out  such  an  extraordinary 
companion.  She  has  done  it  in  a ridiculous 
fancy  of  giving  herself  up  to  another.  She  told 
me  so  that  night  when  we  went  there.” 

“Why  should  she  give  herself  up  to  the  dress- 
maker?” asked  Bradley. 

“ Oh !”  said  the  boy,  coloring.  “ One  of  her 
romantic  ideas ! I tried  to  convince  her  so,  but 
I didn’t  succeed.  However,  what  we  have  got 
to  do,  is,  to  succeed  to-night,  Mr.  Headstone, 
and  then  all  the  rest  follows.” 

“You  are  still  sanguine,  Hexam.” 

“ Certainly  I am,  Sir.  Why,  we  have  ever}’ 
thing  on  our  side.” 

“ Except  your  sister,  perhaps,”  thought  Brad- 
ley. But  he  only  gloomily  thought  it,  and  said 
nothing. 

“Every  thing  on  our  side,”  repeated  the  boy 
with  boyish  confidence.  4 4 Respectabil ity,  an  ex- 
cellent connection  for  me,  common  sense,  every 
thing  1” 

“To  bo  sure,  yonr  sister  has  always  shown 
herself  a devoted  sister,”  said  Bradley,  willing  to 
sustain  himself  on  even  that  low  ground  of  hope. 
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44  Naturally,  Mr.  Headstone,  I have  a good 
deal  of  influence  with  her.  And  now  that  you 
have  honored  me  with  your  confidence  and  spoken 
to  me  first,  I say  again,  we  have  every  thing  on 
our  side.” 

And  Bradley  thought  again,  44  Except  your 
sister,  perhaps.” 

A gray  dusty  withered  evening  in  London  city 
has  not  a hopeful  aspect.  The  closed  warehouses 
and  offices  have  an  air  of  death  about  them,  and 
the  national  dread  of  color  has  an  air  of  mourn, 
ing.  The  towers  and  steeples  of  the  many  house- 
encompassed  churches,  dark  and  dingy  as  the 
sky  that  seems  descending  on  them,  are  no  re- 
lief to  the  general  gloom ; a sun-dial  on  a church- 
wall  has  the  look,  in  its  useless  black  shade,  of 
having  failed  in  its  business  enterprise  and  stopped 
payment  forever:  melancholy  waifs  and  strays 
of  housekeepers  and  porters  sweep  melancholy 
waifs  and  strays  of  papers  and  pins  into  the  ken- 
nels, and  other  more  melancholy  waifs  and  strays 
explore  them,  searching  and  stooping  and  poking 
for  any  thing  to  sell.  The  set  of  humanity  out- 
ward from  the  City  is  as  a set  of  prisoners  de- 
parting from  jail,  and  dismal  Newgate  seems 
quite  as  fit  a stronghold  for  the  mighty  Lord 
Mayor  as  his  own  state-dwelling. 

On  such  an  evening,  when  the  city  grit  gets 
into  the  hair  and  eyes  and  skin,  and  when  the 
fallen  leaves  of  the  few  unhappy  city  trees  grind 
down  in  comers  under  wheels  of  wind,  the  school- 
master and  the  pupil  emerged  upon  the  Leaden- 
hall  Street  region,  spying  eastward  fdr  Lizzie. 
Being  something  too  soon  in  their  arrival  they 
lurked  at  a comer,  waiting  for  her  to  appear. 
The  best-looking  among  us  will  not  look  very 
well  lurking  at  a comer,  and  Bradley  came  out 
of  that  disadvantage  very  poorly  indeed. 

“Here  she  comes,  Mr.  Headstone!  Let  ns 
go  forward  and  meet  her.” 

As  they  advanced  she  saw  them  coming,  and 
seemed  rather  troubled.  But  she  greeted  her 
brother  with  the  usual  warmth,  and  touched  the 
extended  hand  of  Bradley. 

14  Why,  where  are  you  going,  Charley,  dear?” 
she  asked  him  then. 

“Nowhere.  We  came  on  purpose  to  meet 
you.” 

44  To  meet  me,  Charley  ?” 

“Yes.  We  are  going  to  walk  with  you.  But 
don’t  let  us  take  the  great  leading  streets  where 
every  one  walks,  and  we  can’t  hear  ourselves 
speak.  Let  us  go  by  the  quiet  backways.  Here’s 
a large  paved  court  by  this  church,  and  quiet, 
too.  Let  us  go  up  here.” 

44  But  it’s  not  in  the  way,  Charley.” 

“Yes  it  is,”  said  the  bov,  petulantly.  44 It’s 
in  my  way,  and  my  way  is  yours.” 

She  had  not  released  his  hand,  and,  still  hold- 
ing it,  looked  at  him  with  a kind  of  appeal.  He 
avoided  her  eyes,  under  pretense  of  saying, 
44  Come  along,  Mr.  Headstone.”  Bradley  walked 
at  his  6ide — not  at  hers — and  the  brother  and 
sister  walked  hand  in  hand.  The  court  brought 
them  to  a church-yard ; a paved  square  court, 


with  a raised  bank  of  earth  about  breast  high,  in 
the  middle,  inclosed  by  iron  rails.  .Here,  con- 
veniently and  healthfully  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  living,  were  the  dead,  and  the  tombstones ; 
some  of  the  latter  droopingly  inclined  from  the 
perpendicular,  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  the 
lies  they  told. 

They  paced  the  whole  of  this  place  once,  in  a 
constrained  and  uncomfortable  manner,  when 
the  boy  stopped  and  said  • 

“Lizzie,  Mr.  Headstone  has  something  to  say 
to  you.  I don’t  wish  to  be  an  interruption  either 
to  him  or  to  you,  and  so  I’ll  go  and  take  a little 
stroll  and  come  back.  I know  in  a general  way 
what  Mr.  Headstone  intends  to  say,  and  I very 
highly  approve  of  it,  as  I hope — and  indeed  I do 
not  doubt — you  will.  I needn’t  tell  you,  Lizzie, 
that  1 am  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Head- 
stone, and  that  I am  very  anxious  for  Mr.  Head- 
stone to  succeed  in  all  he  undertakes.  As  I hope 
— and  as,  indeed,  I don’t  doubt — you  must  be.” 

“Charley,”  returned  his  sister,  detaining  his 
hand  as  he  withdrew  it,  44 1 think  you  had  bet- 
ter stay.  I think  Mr.  Headstone  had  better  not 
say  what  he  thinks  of  saying.” 

44  Why,  how  do  you  know  what  it  is?”  re- 
turned the  boy. 

“Perhaps  I don’t,  but — ” 

44  Perhaps  you  don’t  ? No,  Liz,  I should  think 
not.  If  you  knew  what  it  was  you  would  give 
me  a very  different  answer.  There ; let  go ; be 
sensible.  I wonder  you  don’t  remember  that  Mr. 
Headstone  is  looking  on.” 

She  allowed  him  to  separate  himself  from  her. 
and  he,  after  saying,  “Now,  Liz,  be  a rational 
girl  and  a good  sister,”  walked  away.  She  re- 
mained standing  alone  with  Bradley  Headstone, 
and  it  was  not  until  she  raised  her  eyes  that  he 
spoke’. 

“I  said,”  he  began,  44 when  I saw  you  last, 
that  there  was  something  unexplained,  which 
might  perhaps  influence  you.  I have  come  this 
evening  to  explain  it.  I hope  you  will  not  judge 
of  me  by  my  hesitating  manner  when  I speak  to 
yon.  You  see  me  at  my  greatest  disadvantage. 
It  is  mo9t  unfortunate  for  me  that  I wish  you  to 
see  me  at  my  best,  and  that  I know  you  see  me 
at  my  worst.” 

She  moved  slowly  on  when  he  paused,  and  he 
moved  slowly  on  beside  her. 

“It  seems  egotistical  to  begin  by  saying  so 
much  about  myself,”  he  resumed,  44  but  whatever 
I say  to  you  seems,  even  in  my  own  ears,  below 
what  I want  to  say,  and  different  from  what  I 
want  to  say.  I can't  help  it.  So  it  is.  You  are 
the  ruin  of  me.” 

She  started  at  the  passionate  sound  of  the  last 
words,  and  at  the  passionate  action  of  his  hands, 
with  which  they  were  accompanied. 

44  Yes ! you  are  the  ruin — the  ruin — the  ruin — 
of  me.  I have  no  resources  in  myself,  I have  no 
confidence  in  myself,  I have  no  government  of 
myself  when  you  are  near  me  or  in  my  thoughts. 
And  you  are  always  in  my  thoughts  now.  I 
have  never  been  quit  of  you  since  I first  saw  you. 
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Oh,  that  was  a wretched  day  for  me ! That  was 
a wretched,  miserable  day  !” 

A touch  of  pity  for  him  mingled  with  her  dis- 
like of  him,  and  she  said . “Mr.  Headstone,  I am 
grieved  to  have  done  yon  any  harm,  bat  I have 
never  meant  it.” 

“There l’’  he  cried,  despairingly.  “Now  I 
seem  to  have  reproached  you,  instead  of  reveal- 
ing to  you  the  state  of  my  own  mind!  Bear 
with  me.  I am  always  wrong  when  you  are  in 
question.  It  is  my  doom.” 

Struggling  with  himself,  and  by  times  looking 
up  at  the  deserted  windows  of  the  houses  as  if 
there  could  be  any  thing  written  in  their  grimy 
panes  that  would  help  him,  he  paced  the  whole 
pavement  at  her  side  before  he  spoke  again. 

“I  must  try  to  give  expression  to  what  is  in 
my  mind ; it  shall  and  must  be  spoken.  Though 
you  see  me  so  confounded — though  you  strike 
me  so  helpless— I ask  you  to  believe  that  there 
are  many  people  who  think  well  of  me;  that 
there  are  some  people  who  highly  esteem  me ; 
that  I have  in  my  way  won  a station  which  is 
considered  worth  winning.” 

“Surely,  Mr.  Headstone,  I do  believe  it. 
Surely  I have  always  known  it  from  Charley.” 

“ I ask  you  to  believe  that  if  I were  to  offer 
my  home  such  as  it  is,  my  station  such  as  it  is, 
my  affections  such  as  they  are,  to  any  one  of  the 
best  considered,  and  best  qualified,  and  most 
distinguished,  among  the  young  women  engaged 
in  my  calling,  they  would  probably  be  accepted. 
Even  readily  accepted.” 

“ I do  not  doubt  it,”  said  Lizzie,  with  her  eyes 
upon  the  ground. 

“I  have  sometimes  had  it  in  my  thoughts  to 
make  that  offer  and  to  settle  down  as  many  men 
of  my  class  do  . I on  the  one  side  of  a school, 
my  wife  on  the  other,  both  of  us  interested  in 
the  same  work.” 

“ Why  have  you  not  done  so?”  asked  Lizzie 
Hexam.  “ Why  do  you  not  do  so  ?” 

“ Far  better  that  I never  did ! The  only  one 
grain  of  comfort  I have  had  these  many  weeks,” 
he  said,  always  speaking  passionately,  and,  when 
most  emphatic,  repeating  that  former  action  of 
his  hands,  which  was  like  dinging  his  heart’s- 
blood  down  before  her  in  drops  upon  the  pave- 
ment stones  ; “the  only  one  grain  of  comfort  I 
have  had  these  many  weeks  is,  that  I never  did. 
For  if  I had,  and  if  the  same  spell  had  come  upon 
me  for  my  ruin,  I know  I should  have  broken 
that  tie  asunder  os  if  it  had  been  thread.” 

She  glanced  at  him  with  a glance  of  fear,  and 
a shrinking  gesture.  He  answered,  as  if  she  had 
spoken. 

“No!  It  would  not  have  been  voluntary  on 
my  part,  any  more  than  it  is  voluntary  in  mo  to 
be  here  now.  You  draw  me  to  you.  If  I were 
shut  up  in  a strong  prison  you  would  draw  me 
out  I should  break  through  the  wall  to  come 
to  yon.  If  I were  lying  on  a sick  bed  you  would 
draw  me  up — to  stagger  to  your  feet  and  fall 
there.” 

The  wild  energy  of  the  man,  now  quite  let 


loose,  was  absolutely  terrible.  He  stopped  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  a piece  of  the  coping  of  the 
burial-ground  inclosure,  as  if  he  would  have 
dislodged  the  stone. 

“No  man  knows  till  the  time  comes  what 
depths  are  within  him.  To  some  men  it  never 
comes ; let  them  rest  and  be  thankful ! To  me, 
you  brought  it : on  me,  you  forced  it ; and  the 
bottom  of  this  raging  sea,”  striking  himself  upon 
the  breast,  “has  been  heaved  up  ever  since.” 

“ Mr.  Headstone,  I have  heard  enough.  Let 
me  stop  you  here.  It  will  be  better  for  you  and 
better  for  me.  Let  us  find  my  brother.” 

“Not  yet.  It  shall  and  must  bo  spoken.  I 
have  been  in  torments  ever  since  I stopped  short 
of  it  before.  You  are  alarmed.  It  is  another  of 
my  miseries  that  I can  not  speak  to  yon  or  speak 
of  you  without  stumbling  at  every  syllable,  unless 
I let  the  check  go  altogether  and  run  mad.  Here 
is  a man  lighting  the  lamps.  He  will  be  gone 
directly.  I entreat  of  you  let  us  walk  round  this 
place  again.  You  have  no  reason  to  look  alarm- 
ed; I can  restrain  myself,  and  I will.” 

She  yielded  to  the  entreaty — how  conld  she  do 
otherwise ! — and  they  paced  the  stones  in  silence. 
One  by  one  the  lights  leaped  up,  making  the  cold 
gray  church-tower  more  remote,  and  they  were 
alone  agaifi.  He  said  no  more  until  they  had 
regained  the  spot  where  he  had  broken  off; 
there,  he  again  stood  still,  and  again  grasped 
the  stone.  In  saying  what  he  said  then  he  never 
looked  at  her ; but  looked  at  it  and  wrenched  at 
it. 

“You  know  what  I am  going  to  say.  I love 
you.  What  other  men  may  mean  when  they 
use  that  expression  I can  not  tell ; what  1 mean 
is,  that  I am  under  the  influence  of  some  tre- 
mendous attraction  which  1 have  resisted  in 
vain,  and  which  overmasters  me.  Yon  could 
draw  me  to  fire,  you  could  draw  me  to  water, 
you  could  draw  me  to  the  gallows,  you  could 
draw  me  to  any  death,  yon  could  draw  me  to 
any  thing  I have  most  avoided,  you  could  draw 
me  to  any  exposure  and  disgrace.  This  and 
the  confusion  of  my  thoughts,  so  that  I am  fit 
for  nothing,  is  what  I mean  by  your  being  the 
ruin  of  me.  But  if  you  would  return  a favora- 
ble answer  to  my  offer  of  myself  in  marriage, 
yon  could  draw  me  to  any  good — every  good — 
with  equal  force.  My  circumstances  are  quite 
easy,  and  you  would  want  for  nothing.  My 
reputation  stands  qnite  high,  and  would  be  a 
shield  for  yours.  If  you  saw  me  at  my  work, 
able  to  do  it  well  and  respected  in  it,  you  might 
even  come  to  take  a sort  of  pride  in  me; — I 
would  try  hard  that  yon  should.  Whatever 
considerations  I may  have  thought  of  against 
this  offer  I have  conquered,  and  I make  it  with 
all  my  heart.  Your  brother  favors  mo  to  the 
utmost,  and  it  is  likely  that  we  might  live  and 
work  together;  any  how,  it  is  certain  that  he 
would  have  my  best  influence  and  support.  I 
don’t  know  that  I conld  say  more  if  I tried.  I 
might  only  weaken  what  is  ill  enough  said  as  it 
is.  I only  add  that  if  it  is  any  claim  on  you  to 
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be  in  earnest,  I am  in  thorough  earnest,  dread- 
ful earnest.” 

The  powdered  mortar  from  under  the  stone 
at  which  he  wrenched  rattled  on  the  pavement 
to  confirm  his  words. 

“Mr.  Headstone — ” 

“Stop!  I implore  you,  before  you  answer 
me,  to  walk  round  this  place  once  more.  It 
will  give  you  a minute’s  time  to  think,  and  me 
a minute’s  time  to  get  some  fortitude  together.” 

Again  she  yielded  to  the  entreaty,  and  again 
they  came  back  to  the  same  place,  and  again  he 
worked  at  the  stone. 

‘Is  it,”  he  said,  with  his  attention  apparently 
engrossed  by  it,  4 yes,  or  no  ?” 

“Mr.  Headstone,  I thank  you  sincerely,  I 
thank  you  gratefully,  and  hope  you  may  find  a 
worthy  wife  before  long  and  be  very  happy.  But 
it  is  no.” 

“Is  no  short  time  necessary  for  reflection; 
no  weeks  or  days  ?”  he  asked,  in  the  same  half- 
suffocated  way. 

“None  whatever.” 

“Are  you  quite  decided,  and  is  there  no 
chance  of  any  change  in  my  favor?” 

“I  am  quite  decided,  Mr.  Headstone,  and  I 
am  bound  to  answer  I am  certain  there  is  none.” 

“Then,”  said  he,  suddenly  changing  his  tone 
and  turning  to  her,  and  bringing  his  clenched 
hand  down  upon  the  stone  with  a force  that  laid 
the  knuckles  raw  and  bleeding;  “then  1 hope 
that  I may  never  kill  him  1” 

The  dark  look  of  hatred  and  revenge  with 
which  the  words  broke  from  his  livid  lips,  and 
with  which  he  stood  holding  out  his  smeared 
hand  as  if  it  held  some  weapon  and  had  just 
struck  a mortal  blow,  made  her  so  afraid  of  him 
that  she  turned  to  run  away.  But  be  caught 
her  by  the  arm. 

“ Mr.  Headstone,  let  me  go.  Mr.  Headstone, 
1 must  call  for  help !” 

“It  is  I who  should  call  for  help,”  he  said; 
“you  don’t  know  yet  how  much  I need  it.” 

The  working  of  his  face  as  she  shrank  from 
it,  glancing  round  for  her  brother  and  uncertain 
what  to  do,  might  have  extorted  a cry  from  her 
in  another  instant ; but  all  at  once  he  sternly 
stopped  it  and  fixed  it,  as  if  Death  itself  had 
done  so. 

“There!  You  see  I have  recovered  myself. 
Hear  me  out.” 

With  much  of  the  dignity  of  courage,  as  she 
recalled  her  self-reliant  life  and  her  right  to  be 
free  from  accountability  to  this  man,  she  re- 
leased her  arm  from  his  grasp  and  stood  look- 
ing full  at  him.  She  had  never  been  so  hand- 
some, in  his  eyes.  A shade  came  over  them 
while  he  looked  back  at  her,  as  if  she  drew  the 
very  light  out  of  them  to  herself. 

“ This  time,  at  least,  I will  leave  nothing  un- 
said,” he  went  on,  folding  his  hands  before  him, 
clearly  to  prevent  his  being  betrayed  into  any 
impetuous  gesture;  “this  last  time  at  least  I 
will  not  be  tortured  with  aftcr-t hough ts  of  a lost 
opportunity.  Mr.  Eugene  Wray  burn.” 


“ Was  it  of  him  you  spoke  in  your  ungovern- 
able rage  and  violence?”  Lizzie  Hexam  de- 
manded with  spirit. 

He  bit  his  lip,  and  looked  at  her,  and  said 
never  a word. 

“ Was  it  Mr.  Wraybum  that  you  threatened  ?” 

He  bit  his  lip  again,  and  looked  at  her,  and 
said  never  a word. 

“You  asked  me  to  hear  you  out,  and  you 
will  not  speak.  Let  me  find  my  brother.” 

“ Stay ! I threatened  no  one.” 

Her  look  dropped  for  an  instant  to  his  bleed- 
ing hand.  He  lifted  it  to  his  mouth,  wiped  it 
on  his  sleeve,  and  again  folded  it  over  the  other. 
“ Mr.  Eugene  Wrayburn,”  he  repeated. 

“ Why  do  you  mention  that  name  again  and 
again,  Mr.  Headstone  ?” 

“Because  it  is  the  text  of  the  little  I have 
left  to  say.  Observe ! There  are  no  threats  in 
it.  If  I utter  a threat,  stop  me,  and  fasten  it 
upon  me.  Mr.  Eugene  Wrayburn.” 

A worse  threat  than  was  conveyed  in  his  man- 
ner of  uttering  the  name  could  hardly  have  es- 
caped him. 

“ He  haunts  you.  You  accept  favors  from 
him.  You  are  willing  enough  to  listen  to  him . 
I know  it,  as  well  as  he  does.” 

“ Mr.  Wrayburn  has  been  considerate  and 
good  to  me,  Sir,” said  Lizzie,  proudly,  “in  con- 
nection with  the  death  and  with  the  memory  of 
my  poor  father.” 

“ No  doubt.  He  is  of  course  a very  consid- 
erate and  a very  good  man,  Mr.  Eugene  Wray- 
burn.” 

“He  is  nothing  to  you,  I think,  * said  Lizzie, 
with  an  indignation  she  could  not  repress. 

“Oh  yes,  he  is.  There  you  mistake.  He  is 
much  to  me.” 

“ What  can  he  be  to  you  ?” 

“ He  can  be  a rival  to  me  among  other  things,” 
said  Bradley. 

“Mr.  Headstone,”  returned  Lizzie,  with  a 
burning  face,  “ it  is  cowardly  in  you  to  speak  to 
me  in  this  way.  But  it  makes  me  able  to  tell 
you  that  I do  not  like  you,  and  that  I never 
have  liked  you  from  the  first,  and  that  no  oth- 
er living  creature  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
effect  you  have  produced  upon  me  for  your- 
self.” 

His  head  bent  for  a moment,  as  if  under  a 
weight,  and  he  then  looked  up  again,  moisten- 
ing his  lips.  “I  was  going  on  with  the  little  I 
had  left  to  say.  I knew  all  this  about  Mr.  Eu- 
gene Wraybnm,  all  the  while  you  were  drawing 
me  to  you.  I strovo  against  the  knowledge,  but 
quite  in  vain.  It  made  no  difference  in  me. 
With  Mr.  Eugene  Wraybnm  in  my  mind,  I went 
on.  With  Mr.  Eugene  Wraybnm  in  my  mind, 
I spoke  to  you  just  now.  With  Mr.  Eugene 
Wrayburn  in  my  mind,  I have  been  set  aside 
and  I have  been  cast  out.” 

“ If  you  give  those  names  to  my  thanking  you 
for  your  proposal  and  declining  it,  is  it  my  fault, 
Mr.  Headstone?”  said  Lizzie,  compassionating 
the  bitter  stmggle  he  could  not  conceal,  al- 
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most  as  much  as  she  was  repelled  and  alurmed 
by  it. 

“I  am  not  complaining,”  he  returned,  44 1 am 
only  stating  the  case.  I had  to  wrestle  with  my 
self-respect  when  I submitted  to  be  drawn  to  you 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Wraybum.  You  may  imagine 
how  low  my  self-respect  lies  now.” 

She  was  hurt  and  angry ; but  repressed  her- 
self in  consideration  of  lib  suffering,  and  of  his 
being  her  brothers  friend. 

44  And  it  lies  under  his  feet,”  said  Bradley,  un- 
folding his  hands  in  spite  of  himself,  and  fierce- 
ly motioning  with  them  both  toward  the  stones 
of  the  pavement.  4 4 Remember  that!  It  lies 
under  that  fellow's  feet,  and  he  treads  upon  it 
and  exults  above  it.” 

44  He  does  not !”  said  Lizzie. 

44  He  does !”  said  Bradley.  44 1 have  stood  I 
before  him  face  to  face,  and  he  crushed  me  down  | 
in  the  dirt  of  his  contempt,  and  walked  over  me. 
Why?  Because  ho  knew  with  triumph  what 
was  in  store  for  me  to-night.” 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Headstone,  you  talk  quite  wildly.” 

4 4 Quite  collectedly.  I know  what  I say  too 
well.  Now  I have  said  all.  I have  used  no 
threat,  remember ; I have  done  no  more  than 
show  you  how  the  case  stands ; — how  the  case 
stands,  so  far.” 

At  this  moment  her  brother  sauntered  into  view 
close  by.  She  darted  to  him,  and  caught  him 
by  the  hand.  Bradley  followed,  and  laid  his 
heavy  hand  on  the  boy's  opposite  shoulder. 

“Charley  Hexam,  I am  going  home.  I must 
walk  home  by  myself  to-night,  and  get  shut  up 
in  my  room  without  being  spoken  to.  Give  me 
half  an  hour's  start,  and  let  me  be,  till  you  find 
me  at  my  work  in  the  morning.  I shall  be  at 
my  work  in  the  morning  just  as  usual.” 

Clasping  his  hands,  he  uttered  a short  un- 
earthly broken  cry,  and  went  his  way.  The 
brother  and  sister  were  left  looking  at  one  an- 
other near  a lamp  in  the  solitary  church-yard, 
and  the  boy’s  face  clouded  and  darkened  as  he 
said,  in  a rough  tone:  44 What  is  the  meaning 
of  this  ? What  have  you  done  to  my  best  friend  ? 
Out  with  the  truth !” 

“Charley  !”  said  his  sister.  44 Speak  a little 
more  considerately !” 

44 1 am  not  in  the  humor  for  consideration, 
or  for  nonsense  of  any  sort,”  replied  the  boy. 
“What  have  you  been  doing?  Why  has  Mr. 
Headstone  gone  from  us  in  that  way  ?” 

“He  asked  me — you  know  he  asked  me — to 
be  his  wife,  Charley.” 

44  Well?”  said  the  boy,  impatiently. 

44  And  I was  obliged  to  tell  him  that  I could 
not  be  his  wife.” 

“You  were  obliged  to  tell  him,”  repeated 
the  boy  angrily,  between  his  teeth,  and  rudely 
pushing  her  away.  44  You  were  obliged  to  tell 
him ! Do  you  know  that  he  is  worth  fifty  of 
you  ?” 

44  It  may  easily  be  so,  Charley,  but  I can  not 
marry  him.” 

44  You  mean  that  you  are  conscious  that  yon 
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can't  appreciate  him,  and  don't  deserve  him,  I 
suppose?” 

“I  mean  that  I do  not  like  him,  Charley,  and 
that  I will  never  marry  him.” 

“Upon  my  soul,”  exclaimed  the  boy,  44 you 
are  a nice  picture  of  a sister ! Upon  my  soul, 
you  are  a pretty  piece  of  disinterestedness ! A nd 
| so  all  my  endeavors  to  cancel  the  past  and  to 
: raise  myself  in  the  world,  and  to  raise  you  with 
I me,  are  to  be  beaten  down  by  your  low  whims ; 
are  they  ?” 

I “I  will  not  reproach  you,  Charley.” 

44 Hear  her!”  exclaimed  the  bov,  looking 
round  at  the  darkness.  “She  won't  reproach 
me ! She  does  her  best  to  destroy  my  fortunes 
and  her  own,  and  she  won’t  reproach  me ! Why, 
you’ll  tell  me,  next,  that  yon  won’t  reproach  Mr. 
Headstone  for  coming  out  of  the  sphere  to  which 
he  is  an  ornament,  and  putting  himself  at  your 
feet,  to  be  rejected  by  you  /” 

“No,  Charley,  I will  only  tell  you,  ns. I told 
himself,  that  I thank  him  for  doing  so,  that  I am 
sorry  he  did  so,  and  that  I hope  he  will  do  much 
better,  and  be  happy.” 

Some  touch  of  compunction  smote  the  boy's 
hardening  heart  as  he  looked  upon  her,  his  patient 
little  nurse  in  infancy,  his  patient  friend,  ad- 
viser, and  reclaimer  in  boyhood,  the  self-forget- 
ting sister  who  had  done  every  thing  for  him  His 
tone  relented,  and  he  drew  her  arm  through  his. 

“Now,  come,  Liz;  don’t  let  us  quarrel;  let 
us  be  reasonable,  and  talk  this  over  like  brother 
and  sister.  Will  you  listen  to  me  ?” 

“Oh,  Charley !”  she  replied,  through  her 
starting  tears;  “do  I not  listen  to  you,  and 
hear  many  hard  things  ?” 

“Then  I’m  sorry.  There,  Liz!  I am  un- 
feigncdly  sorry.  Only  you  do  put  me  out  so. 

Now  see.  Mr.  Headstone  is  perfectly  devoted  to 
you.  Ho  has  told  me  in  the  strongest  manner 
that  he  has  never  been  his  old  self  for  one  single 
minute  since  I first  brought  him  to  see  you. 

Miss  Peecher,  our  schoolmistress — pretty  and 
young,  and  all  that — is  known  to  be  very  much 
attached  to  him,  and  he  won’t  so  much  as  look 
| at  her  or  hear  of  her.  Now,  his  devotion  to  you 
j must  be  a disinterested  one ; mustn’t  it?  If  he 
married  Miss  Peecher,  he  would  be  a great  deal 
! better  off  in  all  worldly  respects  than  in  marry- 
ing you.  Well  then;  he  has  nothing  to  get  by 
it,  has  he  ?” 

“Nothing,  Hoaven  knows!” 

44 Very  well  then,”  said  the  boy;  “that’s 
something  in  his  favor,  and  a great  thing.  Then 
I come  in.  Mr.  Headstone  has  always  got  mo 
on,  and  he  ha9  a good  deal  in  his  power,  and  of 
course  if  he  was  my  brother-in-law  he  wouldn’t 
get  me  on  less,  but  would  get  me  on  more.  Mr. 
Headstone  comes  and  confides  in  me,  in  a very 
delicate  way,  and  says,  4 1 hope  my  marrying 
I your  sister  would  be  agreeable  to  you,  Ilexam, 

| and  useful  to  you?'  I say,  ‘There's  nothing  in 
the  world*  Mr.  Headstone,  that  I could  be  bet- 
j ter  pleased  with.'  Mr.  Headstone  says,  4 Then 
I mny  rely  upon  your  intimate  knowledge  of  me 
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for  your  good  word  with  your  sister,  Hexam  ?' 
And  I say,  ‘ Certainly,  Mr.  Headstone,  and  nat- 
urally I have  a good  deal  of  influence  with  her.' 
So  I have ; haven't  I,  Liz  ?’’ 

“Yes,  Charley." 

w Well  said ! Now,  yon  see,  we  begin  to  get 
on,  the  moment  we  begin  to  be  really  talking  it 
over,  like  brother  and  sister.  Very  well.  Then 
you  come  in.  As  Mr.  Headstone’s  wife  you 
would  be  occupying  a most  respectable  station, 
and  you  would  be  holding  a far  better  place  in 
society  than  you  hold  now,  and  you  would  at 
length  get  quit  of  the  river-side  and  the  old  dis- 
agreeables belonging  to  it,  and  you  would  be  rid 
for  good  of  dolls’  dress-makers  and  their  drunk- 
en fathers,  and  the  like  of  that.  Not  that  I want 
to  disparage  Miss  Jenny  Wren : 1 dare  say  she 
is  all  very  well  in  her  way ; but  her  way  is  not 
your  way  as  Mr.  Headstone’s  wife.  Now,  you 
see,  Liz,  on  all  three  accounts — on  Mr.  Head- 
stone’s, on  mine,  on  yours — nothing  could  be  bet- 
ter or  more  desirable." 

They  were  walking  slowly  as  the  boy  spoke, 
and  here  he  stood  still  to  see  what  effect  he  had 
made.  His  sister’s  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  ; 
but  as  they  showed  no  yielding,  and  os  she  re- 
mained silent,  he  walked  her  on  again.  There 
was  some  discomfiture  in  his  tone  as  he  resumed, 
though  lie  tried  to  conceal  it. 

“ Having  so  much  influence  with  you,  Liz,  os 
I have,  perhaps  I should  have  done  better  to  have 
had  a little  chat  with  you  in  the  first  instance, 
before  Mr.  Headstone  spoke  for  himself.  But 
really  all  this  in  his  favor  seemed  so  plain  and 
undeniable,  and  I knew  you  to  have  always  been 
so  reasonable  and  sensible,  that  I didn’t  consider 
it  worth  while.  Very  likely  that  was  a mistake 
of  mine.  However,  it’s  soon  set  right.  All  that 
need  be  done  to  set  it  right,  is  for  you  to  tell  me 
at  once  that  I may  go  home  and  tell  Mr.  Head- 
stone that  what  has  taken  place  is  not  final,  and 
that  it  will  all  come  round  by-and-by.” 

He  stopped  again.  The  pale  face  looked  anx- 
iously and  lovingly  at  him,  but  Bhc  shook  her 
head. 

“ Can’t  you  speak  ?”  said  the  boy,  sharply. 

“ I am  very  unwilling  to  speak,  Charley.  If 
I must,  I must.  I can  not  authorize  you  to  say 
any  such  thing  to  Mr.  Headstone : I can  not  al- 
low you  to  say  any  such  thing  to  Mr.  Headstone. 
Nothing  remains  to  be  said  to  him  from  me, 
after  what  I have  said  for  good  and  all  to- 
night." 

“And  this  girl,”  cried  the  boy,  contemptu- 
ously throwing  her  off  again,  “calls  herself  a 
sister!” 

“ Charley,  dear,  that  is  the  second  time  that 
you  have  almost  struck  me.  Don’t  be  hurt  by  my 
words.  I don’t  mean — Heaven  forbid! — that 
you  intended  it ; but  you  hardly  know  with  what 
a sudden  swing  you  removed  yourself  from  me.” 

“However!"  said  the  boy,  taking  no  heed  of 
the  remonstrance,  and  pursuing  his  own  morti- 
fied disappointment,  “I know  what  this  means, 
and  you  shall  not  disgrace  me.” 


“It  means  what  I have  told  you,  Charley, 
and  nothing  more." 

“ Thafs  not  true,"  said  the  boy,  in  a violent 
tone,  “ and  you  know  it’s  not.  It  means  your 
precious  Mr.  Wraybum ; that’s  what  it  means.” 

“ Charley ! If  you  remember  any  old  days  of 
ours  together,  forbear !” 

“But  you  shall  not  disgrace  me,”  doggedly 
pursued  the  boy.  “ I am  determined  that  after 
I have  climbed  np  out  of  the  mire  you  shall  not 
pull  me  down.  You  can’t  disgrace  me  if  I have 
nothing  to  do  with  you,  and  I will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  you  for  the  future.” 

“ Charley  ! On  many  a night  like  this,  and 
many  a worse  night,  I have  sat  on  the  stones  of 
the  street,  hushing  you  in  my  arms.  Unsay  those 
words  without  even  saying  you  are  sorry  for 
them,  and  my  arms  are  open  to  you  still,  and 
so  is  my  heart” 

“ I’ll  not  unsay  them.  I’ll  say  them  again. 
You  are  an  inveterately  bad  girl,  and  a false  sis- 
ter, and  I have  done  with  yon.  Forever,  I have 
done  with  you  1” 

He  threw  up  his  ungrateful  and  ungracious 
hand  os  if  it  set  up  a barrier  between  them,  and 
flung  himself  upon  his  heet  and  left  her.  She 
remained  impassive  on  the  same  spot,  silent  and 
motionless,  until  the  striking  of  the  church  clock 
roused  her,  and  she  turned  away.  But  then, 
with  the  breaking  up  of  her  immobility  came 
the  breaking  up  of  the  waters  that  the  cold  heart 
of  the  selfish  boy  had  frozen.  And  “O  that  I 
were  lying  here  writh  the  dead !”  and  “ O Cbnr- 
ley,  Charley,  that  this  should  be  the  end  of  our 
pictures  in  the  fire  1”  were  all  the  words  she  said, 
as  she  laid  her  face  in  her  hands  on  the  stone 
coping. 

A figure  passed  by,  and  passed  on,  but  stopped 
and  looked  round  at  her.  It  was  the  figure 
of  an  old  man  with  a bowed  head,  wearing  a 
large  brimmed  low-crowned  hat,  and  a long- 
skirted  coat.  After  hesitating  a little  the  fig- 
ure turned  back,  and,  advancing  with  an  air  of 
gentleness  and  compassion,  said  : 

“ Pardon  me,  young  woman,  for  speaking  to 
you,  but  you  are  under  6ome  distress  of  mind. 
I can  not  pass  upon  my  way  and  leave  you  weep- 
ing here  alone,  as  if  there  was  nothing  in  the 
place.  Can  I help  you  ? Can  I do  any  thing 
to  give  you  comfort?” 

She  raised  her  head  at  the  sonnd  of  these  kind 
words,  and  answered  gladly,  “ Oh,  Mr.  Riah,  is 
it  you  ?” 

“My  daughter,”  said  the  old  man,  “I  stand 
amazed ! I spoke  as  to  a stranger.  Take  my 
arm,  take  my^rm.  What  grieves  you  ? Who 
has  done  this  r Poor  girl,  poor  girl !” 

“My  brother  has  quarreled  with  me,”  sobbed 
Lizzie,  “and  renounced  me.” 

“He  is  a thankless  dog,”  said  the  Jew,  an- 
grily. “Let  him  go.  Shake  the  dust  from  thy 
feet  and  let  him  go.  Come,  daughter!  Come 
home  with  me — it  is  but  across  the  road — and 
take  a little  time  to  recover  yonr  peace  and  to 
make  your  eyes  seemly,  and  then  I will  bear  you 
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company  through  the  streets.  For  it  is  past 
your  usual  time,  and  will  soon  he  late,  and  the 
way  is  long,  and  there  is  much  company  out  of 
doors  to-night." 

She  accepted  the  support  lie  offered  her,  and 
they  slowly  passed  out  of  the  church-yard.  They 
were  in  the  act  of  emerging  into  the  main  thor- 
oughfare, when  another  figure  loitering  discon- 
tentedly by,  and  looking  up  the  street  and  down 
it,  and  ail  about,  started  and  exclaimed,  “ Liz- 
zie ! why,  where  have  you  been  ? Why,  what's 
the  mutter?” 


As  Eugene  Wray  bum  thus  addressed  her  she 
drew  closer  to  the  Jew  and  bent  her  head.  The 
Jew  having  taken  in  the  whole  of  Eugene  at  one 
sharp  glance,  cast  hi*  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and 
stood  mute, 

u Lizzie,  what  is  the  matter?" 

“Mr.  Wrayburn,  1 can  not  tell  you  now.  1 
can  not  tell  you  to-night,  if  1 ever  can  tcJl  yon. 
Pray  leave  me." 

“But,  Lizzie,  I came  expressly  to  join  you. 
I came  to  walk  homo  with  you,  having  dined 
at  a coffec-housc  in  this  neighborhood  and  know- 
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in#  your  hour.  And  I have  been  lingering 
about,”  added  Eugene,  “like  a bailiff;  or,” 
with  a look  at  Riah,  “an  old  ciothcsman.” 

The  Jew  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  took  in  Eu- 
gene more  at  another  glance. 

“Mr.  Wrayburn,  pray,  pray  leave  me  with 
this  protector.  And  one  thing  more.  Pray, 
pray  be  careful  of  yourself.” 

“ Mysteries  of  Udolpho !”  said  Eugene,  with  a 
look  of  wonder.  “May  I be  excused  for  ask- 
ing, in  the  elderly  gentleman’s  presence,  who  is 
this  kind  protector?” 

“ A trust-worthy  friend,”  said  Lizzie. 

“ I will  relieve  him  of  his  trust,”  returned  Eu- 
gene. “But  you  must  tell  me,  Lizzie,  what  is 
the  matter  ?” 

“ Her  brother  is  the  matter,”  said  the  old 
man,  lifting  up  his  eyes  again. 

“ Our  brother  the  matter?”  returned  Eugene, 
with  airy  contempt.  “ Our  brother  is  not  worth 
a thought,  far  less  a tear.  What  has  our  broth- 
er done  ?” 

The  old  man  lifted  up  his  eyes  again,  with 
one  grave  look  at  Wrayburn,  and  one  grave 
glance  at  Lizzie,  as  she  stood  looking  down. 
Both  were  so  full  of  meaning  that  even  Eugene 
was  checked  in  his  light  career,  and  subsided 
into  a thoughtful  “ Humph !” 

With  an  air  of  perfect  patience  the  old  man, 
remaining  mute  and  keeping  his  eyes  cast  down, 
stood,  retaining  Lizzie’s  arm,  as  though,  in  his 
habit  of  passive  endurance,  it  would  be  all  one 
to  him  if  he  had  stood  there  motionless  all 
night. 

“If  Mr.  Aaron,”  said  Eugene,  who  soon  found 
this  fatiguing,  “will  be  good  enough  to  relin- 
quish his  charge  to  me,  he  will  be  quite  free 
for  any  engagement  he  may  have  at  the  Syna- 
gogue. Mr.  Aaron,  will  you  have  thfe  kind- 
ness ?” 

But  the  old  man  stood  stock-still. 

“ Good-evening,  Mr.  Aaron,”  said  Eugene, 
politely;  “we  need  not  detain  you.”  Then 
turning  to  Lizzie,  “Is  our  friend  Mr.  Aaron  a 
little  deaf?” 

“My  hearing  is  very  good,  Christian  gentle- 
man,” replied  the  old  man,  calmly,  “but  I will 
hear  only  one  voice  to-night  desiring.me  to  leave 
this  damsel  before  I have  conveyed  her  to  her 
home.  If  she  requests  it,  I will  do  it.  I will  do 
it  for  no  one  else.” 

“May  I ask  why  so,  Mr.  Aaron?”  said  Eu- 
gene, quite  undisturbed  in  his  ease. 

“Excuse  me.  If  she  asks  me,  I will  tell 
her,”  replied  the  old  man.  “I  will  tell  no 
one  else.” 

“I  do  not  ask  you,”  said  Lizzie,  “and  I beg 
you  to  take  me  home.  Mr.  Wrayburn,  I have 
had  a bitter  trial  to-night,  and  I hope  you  will 
not  think  me  ungrateful,  br  mysterious,  or  change- 
able. I am  neither ; I am  wretched.  Pray  re- 
member what  I said  to  you.  Pray,  pray  take 
care.” 

“My  dear  Lizzie,”  he  returned,  in  alow  voice, 


bending  over  her  on  the  other  side ; “of  what? 
Of  whom  ?” 

“Of  any  one  you  have  lately  seen  and  made 
angry.” 

He  snapped  his  fingers  and  laughed.  “Come,” 
said  he,  “since  no  better  may  be,  Mr.  Aaron 
and  I will  divide  this  trust,  and  see  you  home 
together.  Mr.  Aaron  on  that  side;  I on  this. 
If  perfectly  agreeable  to  Mr.  Aaron,  the  escort 
will  now  proceed.” 

He  knew  liis  power  over  her.  He  knew  that 
she  would  not  insist  upon  his  leaving  her.  He 
knew  that,  her  fears  for  him  being  aroused,  sbe 
would  be  uneasy  if  he  were  out  of  her  sight. 
For  all  his  seeming  levity  and  carelessness  he 
knew  whatever  he  chose  to  know  of  the  thoughts 
of  her  heart. 

And  going  on  at  her  side,  so  gayly,  regard- 
less of  all  that  had  been  urged  against  him ; so 
superior  in  his  sallies  and  self-possession  to  the 
gloomy  constraint  of  her  suitor  and  the  selfish 
petulance  of  her  brother;  so  faithful  to  her,  as 
it  seemed,  when  her  own  stock  was  faithless; 
what  an  immense  advantage,  what  an  overpow- 
ering influence,  were  his  that  night ! Add  to  the 
rest,  poor  girl,  that  she  had  heard  him  vilified 
for  her  sake,  and  that  she  had  suffered  for  his, 
and  where  the  wonder  that  his  occasional  tones 
of  serious  interest  (setting  off  his  carelessness,  as 
if  it  were  assumed  to  calm  her),  that  his  lightest 
touch,  his  lightest  look,  his  very  presence  beside 
her  in  the  dark  common  street,  were  like  glimpses 
of  an  enchanted  world,  which  it  was  natural  for 
jealousy  and  malice  and  all  meanness  to  be  un- 
able to  bear  the  brightness  of,  and  to  gird  at  as 
bad  spirits  might. 

Nothing  more  being  said  of  repairing  to  Riah’s, 
they  went  direct  to  Lizzie’s  lodging.  A little 
short  of  the  house-door  she  parted  from  them, 
and  went  in  alone. 

“Mr.  Aaron,”  said  Eugene,  when  they  were 
left  together  in  the  street,  “with  many  thanks 
for  your  company,  it  remains  for  me  unwillingly 
to  say  Farewell.” 

“ Sir,”  returned  the  other,  “I  give  you  good- 
night, and  I wish  that  you  were  not  so  thought- 
less.” 

“Mr.  Aaron,”  returned  Eugene,  “I  give  you 
good-night,  and  I wish  (for  you  are  a little  dull) 
that  you  were  not  60  thoughtful.” 

But  now,  that  his  part  was  played  out  for  the 
evening,  and  when  in  turning  his  back  upon  the 
Jew  he  came  off  the  stage,  he  was  thoughtful 
himself.  “How  did  Lightwood’s  catechism  run?” 
he  murmured,  as  he  stopped  to  light  his  cigar. 
“ What  is  to  come  of  it?  What  are  yon  doing ? 
Where  are  you  going?  We  shall  soon  know 
now.  Ah !”  with  a heavy  sigh. 

The  heavy  sigh  was  repeated  as  if  by  an  echo, 
an  hour  afterward,  when  Riah,  who  had  been 
sitting  on  some  dark  steps  in  a corner  over  against 
the  house,  arose  and  went  bis  patient  way ; steal- 
ing through  the  streets  in  his  ancient  dress,  like 
the  ghost  of  a departed  Time. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

AN  ANNIVERSARY  OCCASION. 

. The  estimable  Twemlow,  dressing  himself  in 
his  lodgings  over  the  stable-yard  in  Duke  Street, 
Saint  James’s,  and  hearing  the  horses  at  their 
toilet  below,  finds  himself  on  the  whole  in  a dis- 
advantageous position  as  compared  with  the  no- 
ble animals  at  livery.  For  whereas,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  has  no  attendant  to  slap  him  sounding- 
ly  and  require  him  in  gruff  accents  to  come  up 
and  come  over,  still,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
no  attendant  at  all ; and  the  mild  gentleman’s 
finger-joints  and  other  joints  working  rustily  in 
the  morning,  he  could  deem  it  agreeable  even  to 
be  tied  up  by  the  countenance  at  his  chamber- 
door,  so  he  were  there  skillfully  rubbed  down 
and  slushed  and  sluiced  and  polished  and  clothed, 
while  himself  taking  merely  a passive  part  in 
these  trying  transactions. 

How  the  fascinating  Tippins  gets  on  when  ar- 
raying herself  for  the  bewilderment  of  the  senses 
of  men,  is  known  only  to  the  Graces  and  her 
maid ; but  perhaps  even  that  engaging  creature, 
though  not  reduced  to  the  self-dependence  of 
Twemlow,  could  dispense  with  a good  deal  of  the 
trouble  attendant  on  the  daily  restoration  of  her 
charms,  seeing  that  as  to  her  face  and  neck  this 
adorable  divinity  is,  as  it  were,  a diurnal  species 
of  lobster — throwing  off  a shell  every  forenoon, 
and  needing  to  keep  in  a retired*  spot  until  the 
new  crust  hardens. 

Howbeit,  Twemlow  doth  at  length  invest  him- 
self with  collar  and  cravat  and  wristbands  to  his 
knuckles,  and  goeth  forth  to  breakfast.  And  to 
breakfast  with  whom  but  his  near  neighbors,  the 
Lammles  of  Sackville  Street,  who  have  imparted 
to  him  that  he  will  meet  his  distant  kinsman, 
Mr.  Fledgeby!.  The  awful  Snigsworth  might 
taboo  and  prohibit  Fledgeby,  but  the  peaceable 
Twemlow  reasons,  M If  he  is  my  kinsman  I didn’t 
make  him  so,  and  to  meet  a man  is  not  to  know 
him.” 

It  is  the  first  anniversary  of  the  happy  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lammle,  and  the  celebra- 
tion is  a breakfast,  because  a dinner  on  the  de- 
sired scale  of  sumptuosity  can  not  be  achieved 
within  less  limits  than  those  of  the  non-existent 
palatial  residence  of  which  so  many  people  are 
madly  envious.  So  Twemlow  trips  with  not  a 
little  stiffness  across  Piccadilly,  sensible  of  hav- 
ing once  been  more  upright  in  figure  and  less  in 
danger  of  being  knocked  down  by  swift  vehicles. 
To  be  sure  that  was  in  the  days  when  he  hoped 
for  leave  from  the  dread  Snigsworth  to  do  some- 
thing, or  be  something,  in  life,  and  before  that 
magnificent  Tartar  issued  the  ukase,  “As  he 
will  never  distinguish  himself,  he  must  be  a poor 
gentleman -pensioner  of  mine,  and  let  him  here- 
by consider  himself  pensioned.” 

Ah ! my  Twemlow ! Say,  little  feeble  gray 
* personage,  what  thoughts  are  in  thy  breast  to- 
day, of  the  Fancy — so  still  to  call  her  who  bruised 
thy  heart  when  it  was  green  and  thy  head  brown 
— and  whether  it  be  better  or  worse,  more  pain- 
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ful  or  less,  to  believe  in  the  Fancy  to  this  hour, 
than  to  know  her  for  a greedy  armor-plated 
crocodile,  with  no  more  capacity  of  imagining 
the  delicate  and  sensitive  and  tender  spot  behind 
thy  waistcoat,  than  of  going  straight  at  it  vrith 
a knitting-needle.  Say  likewise,  my  Twemlow, 
whether  it  be  the  happier  lot  to  be  a poor  rela- 
tion of  the  great,  or  to  stand  in  the  wintry  slush 
giving  the  hack  horses  to  drink  out  of  the  shal- 
low tub  at  the  coach-stand,  into  which  thou  hast 
so  nearly  set  thy  uncertain  foot.  Twemlow  says 
nothing,  and  goes  on.  ' 

As  he  approaches  the  Lammles'  door,  drives 
up  a little  one-horse  carriage,  containing  Tip- 
pins  the  divine.  Tippins,  letting  down  the  win- 
dow, playfully  extols  the  vigilance  of  her  cava- 
lier in  being  in  waiting  there  to  hand  her  out. 
Twemlow  hands  her  out  with  as  much  polite 
gravity  as  if  she  were  any  thing  real,  and  they 
proceed  up  stairs : Tippins  all  abroad  about  the 
legs,  and  seeking  to  express  that  those  unsteady 
articles  are  only  skipping  in  their  native  buoy- 
ancy. 

And  dear  Mrs.  Lammle  and  dear  Mr.  Lammle, 
how  do  you  do,  and  when  are  you  going  down 
to  what's-its-name  place — Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
you  know — what  is  it? — Dun  Cow — to.  claim  the 
flitch  of  bacon  ? And  Mortimer,  whose  name  is 
forever  blotted  out  from  my  list  of  lovers,  by  rea- 
son first  of  fickleness  and  then  of  base  desertion, 
how  do  you  do,  wretch?  And  Mr.  Wray  burn, 
you  here ! What  can  you  come  for,  because  we 
are  all  very  sure  beforehand  that  you  are  not 
going  to  talk ! And  Veneering,  M.P.,  how  are 
things  going  on  down  at  the  House,  and  when 
will  you  turn  out  those  terrible  people  for  us? 

And  Mrs.  Veneering,  my  dear,  can  it  positively 
be  true  that  you  go  down  to  that  stifling  place 
night  after  night,  to  hear  those  men  prose? 
Talking  of  which,  Veneering,  why  don’t  you 
prose,  for  you  haven't  opened  your  lips  there  yet, 
and  we  are  dying  to  hear  what  you  have  got  to 
say  to  us ! Miss  Podsnap,  charmed  to  see  you. 

Pa,  here?  No!  Ma,  neither?  Oh!  Mr. 
Boots!  Delighted.  Mr.  Brewer!  'This  is  a 
gathering  of  the  clans.  Thus  Tippins,  and  sur- 
veys Fledgeby  and  outsiders  through  golden  glass, 
murmuring  as  she  turns  about  and  about,  in 
her  innocent  giddy  way,  Any  body  else  I know  ? 

No,  I think  not.  Nobody  there.  Nobody  thert. 
Nobody  any  where ! 

Mr.  Lammle,  all  a-glitter,  produces  his  friend 
Fledgeby,  as  dying  for  the  honor  of  presentation 
to  Lady  Tippins.  Fledgeby  presented,  has  the 
air  of  going  to  say  something^  has  the  air  of 
going  to  say  nothing,  has  an  air  successively  of 
meditation,  of  resignation,  and  of  desolation, 
backs  on  Brewer,  makes  the  tour  of  Boots,  and 
fades  into  the  extreme  back-ground,  feeling  for 
his  whisker,  as  if  it  might  have  turned  up  since  * 
he  was  there  five  minutes  ago. 

But  Lammle  has  him  out  again  before  he  has 
so  much  as  completely  ascertained  the  bareness 
of  the  land.  He  would  seem  to  be  in  a bad  way, 
Fledgeby ; for  Lammle  represents  him  as  dying 
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again.  He  is  dying  now,  of  want  of  presenta- 
tion to  Twemlow. 

Twemlow  offers  his  hand.  Glad  to  see  him. 
“ Your  mother,  Sir,  was  a connection  of  mine.” 

“I  believe  so,”  says  Fledgeby,  “but  my  mo- 
ther and  her  family  were  two.” 

“Are  you  staying  in  town?”  asks  Twem- 
low. 

“ I always  am,”  says  Fledgeby. 

“You  like  town,”  says  Twemlow.  But  is  felled 
flat  by  Fledgeby 's  taking  it  quite  ill,  and  reply- 
ing, No,  He  don't  like  town.  Lammle  tries  to 
break  the  force  of  the  fall  by  remarking  that 
some  people  do  not  like  town.  Fledgeby  re- 
torting that  he  never  heard  of  any  such  case 
but  bis  own,  Twemlow  goes  down  again  hear- 
ily. 

“There  is  nothing  new  this  morning,  I sup- 
pose?” says  Twemlow,  returning  to  the  mark 
with  great  spirit. 

Fledgeby  has  not  heard  of  any  thing. 

“ No,  there’s  not  a word  of  news,”  says 
Lammle. 

“ Not  a particle,”  adds  Boots. 

“ Not  an  atom,”  chimes  in  Brewer. 

Somehow  the  execution  of  this  little  concert- 
ed piece  appears  to  raise  the  general  spirits  as 
with  a sense  of  duty  done,  and  sets  the  company 
agoing.  Every  body  seems  more  equal  than  be- 
fore to  the  calamity  of  being  in  the  society  of 
every  body  else.  Even  Eugene  standing  in  a 
window,  moodily  swinging  the  tassel  of  a blind, 
gives  it  a smarter  jerk  now,  as  if  he  found  him- 
self in  better  case. 

Breakfast  announced.  Every  thing  on  table 
showy  and  gaudy,  but  with  a self-nssertingly  tem- 
porary and  nomadic  air  on  the  decorations,  as 
boasting  that  they  will  be  much  more  showy  and 
gaudy  in  the  palatial  residence.  Mr.  Lafrimle’s 
own  particular  servant  behind  his  chair ; the  An- 
alytical behind  Veneering’s  chair;  instances  in 
point  that  such  servants  fall  into  two  classes: 
one  mistrusting  the  master’s  acquaintances,  and 
the  other  mistrusting  the  master.  Mr.  Lammle's 
servant,  of  the  second  class.  Appearing  to  be 
lost* in  wonder  and  low  spirits  because  the  police 
are  so  long  in  coming  to  take  his  master  up  on 
some  charge  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Veneering,  M.P.,  on  the  right  of  Mrs.  Lam- 
mle; Twemlow  on  her  left;  Mrs.  Veneering, 
W.M.P.  (wife  of  Member  of  Parliament),  and 
Lady  Tippins  on  Mr.  Lammle's  right  and  left. 
But  be  sure  that  well  within  the  fascination  of 
Mr.  Lammle's  eye  and  smile  sits  little  Georgiana. 
And  be  sure  that  close  to  little  Georgiana,  also 
under  inspection  by  the  same  gingerous  gentle- 
man, sits  Fledgeby. 

Oftener  than  twice  or  thrice  while  breakfast 
is  in  progress  Mr.  Twemlow  gives  a little  sud- 
den turn  toward  Mrs.  Lammle,  and  then  says  to 
her,  “I  beg  your  pardon  1”  This  not  being 
Twemlow’s  usual  way,  why  is  it  his  way  to-day  ? 
Why,  the  truth  is,  Twemlow  repeatedly  labors 
under  the  impression  that  Mrs.  Lammle  is  going 
to  speak  to  him,  and  turning  finds  that  it  is  not 
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so,  and  mostly  that  she  has  her  eyes  upon  Ve- 
neering. Strange  that  this  impression  so  abides 
by  Twemlow  after  being  corrected,  yet  so  it 
is. 

Lady  Tippins  partaking  plentifully  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  (including  grape»juice  in  the  cat^ 
gory)  becomes  livelier,  and  applies  herself  to 
elicit  sparks  from  Mortimer  Lightwood.  It  is 
always  understood  among  the  initiated,  that  that 
faithless  lover  must  be  planted  at  table  opposite 
to  Lady  Tippins,  who  will  then  6trike  conversa- 
tional fire  out  of  him.  In  a pause  of  mastica- 
tion  and  deglutition,  Lady  Tippins,  contempla- 
ting Mortimer,  recalls  that  it  was  at  our  dear 
Veneerings,  and  in  the  presence  of  a party  who 
are  surely  all  here,  that  he  told  them  his  story 
of  the  man  from  somewhere,  which  afterward 
became  so  horribly  interesting  and  vulgarly  pop- 
ular. 

“ Yes,  Lady  Tippins,”  assents  Mortimer ; “ as 
they  say  on  the  stage,  ‘ Even  so  !*  ” 

“Then  we  expect  you,”  retorts  the  charmer, 
“ to  sustain  your  reputation,  and  tell  us  some- 
thing else.” 

“Lady  Tippins,  I exhausted  myself  for  life 
that  day,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  got 
out  of  me.” 

Mortimer  parries  thus,  with  a sense  upon  him 
that  elsewhere  it  is  Eugene  and  not  he  who  is 
the  jester,  and  that  in  these  circles  where  Eugene 
persists  in  being  speechless,  he,  Mortimer,  is 
but  the  double  of  the  friend  on  whom  he  has 
founded  himself. 

“ But,”  quoth  the  fascinating  Tippins,  “ I am 
resolved  on  getting  something  more  out  of  you. 
Traitor ! what  is  this  I hear  about  another  dis- 
appearance ?” 

“As  it  is  you  who  have  heard  it,”  returns 
Lightwood,  “perhaps  you’ll  tell  us.” 

“Monster,  away!”  retorts  Lady  Tippins. 
“Your  own  Golden  Dustman  referred  me  to 
you.” 

Mr.  Lammle  striking  in  here,  proclaims  aloud 
that  there  is  a sequel  to  the  story  of  the  man 
from  somewhere.  Silence  ensues  upon  the  proc- 
lamation. 

“I  assure  you,”  says  Lightwood,  glancing 
round  the  table,  “ I have  nothing  to  tell.”  But 
Eugene  adding  in  a low  voice,  “There,  tell  it, 
tell  it!”  he  corrects  himself  with  the  addition, 
“ Nothing  worth  mentioning.” 

Boots  and  Brewer  immediately  perceive  that 
it  is  immensely  worth  mentioning,  and  become 
politely  clamorous.  Veneering  is  also  visited  by 
a perception  to  the  same  effect.  But  it  is  under- 
stood that  his  attention  is  now  rather  used  np, 
and  difficult  to  hold,  that  being  the  (pne  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

“ Pray  don’t  be  at  the  trouble  of  composing 
yourselves  to  listen,”  says  Mortimer  Lightwood, 
“ because  I shall  have  finished  long  before  yon 
have  fallen  into  comfortable  attitudes.  It’s 
like — ■” 

“It’s  like,”  impatiently  interrupts  Eugene, 
“ the  children's  narrative ; 
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“ * Til  tell  you  a story 
Of  Jack  a Manory, 

“ • And  now  my  story**  begun ; 

%i*  I'll  tell  you  another 
•l  1 Of  Jack  and  his  brother* 
u 1 And  now  my  story  is  done.' 

—Get  on,  and  get  it  over!” 

Eugene  says  this  with  a sound  of  vexation  in 
his  voice,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  looking 
balefully  at  Lady  Tipping  who  nods  to  him  as 
her  dear  Bear,  and  playfully  insinuates  that  she  (a 
self-evident  proposition)  is  Beauty,  and  he  Beast. 

“The  reference,”  proceeds  Mortimer,  “which 
I suppose  to  be  made  by  my  honorable  and  fair 
enslaver  opposite,  is  to  the  following  circum- 
stance. Very  lately,  the  young  woman,  Lizzie 
Hexam,  daughter  of  the  late  Jesse  Hexam,  oth- 
erwise Gaffer,  who  will  be  remembered  to  have 
found  the  body  of  the  man  from  somewhere,  mys- 
teriously received,  she  knew  not  from  whom,  an 
explicit  retractation  of  the  charges  made  against 
her  father  by  another  water-side  character  of  the 
name  of  Riderhood.  Nobody  believed  them,  be- 
cause little  Rogue  Riderhood — I am  tempted  into 
the  paraphrase  by  remembering  the  charming 
wolf  who  would  have  rendered  society  a great 
service  if  he  had  devoured  Mr.  Riderhood’s  fa- 
ther and  mother  in  their  infancy — had  previous- 
ly played  fast  and  loose  with  the  said  charges, 
and,  in  fact,  abandoned  them.  However,  the 
retractation  I have  mentioned  found  its  way  into 
Lizzie  Hexam’s  hands,  with  a general  flavor  on 
it  of  having  been  favored  by  some  anonymous 
messenger  in  a dark  cloak  and  slouched  hat, 
and  was  by  her  forwarded,  in  her  father’s  vindi- 
cation, to  Mr.  Boffin,  my  client.  You  will  ex- 
cuse the  phraseology  of  the  shop,  but  as  I never 
had  another  client,  and  in  all  likelihood  never 
shall  have,  I am  rather  proud  of  him  as  a natu- 
ral curiosity  probably  unique.” 

Although  as  easy  as  usual  on  the  surface, 
Lightwood  is  not  quite  as  easy  as  usual  below 
it.  With  an  air  of  not  minding  Eugene  at  all, 
he  feels  that  the  subject  is  not  altogether  a safe 
one  in  that  connection. 

“The  natural  curiosity  which  forms  the  sole 
ornament  of  my  professional  museum,”  he  re- 
sumes, “hereupon  desires  his  Secretary — an  in- 
dividual of  the  hermit-crab  or  oyster  species, 
and  whose  name,  I think,  is  Chokesmith — but 
it  doesn’t  in  the  least  matter — say  Artichoke — 
to  put  himself  in  communication  with  Lizzie 
* Hexam.  Artichoke  professes  his  readiness  so 
to  do,  endeavors  to  do  so,  but  fails.” 

“Why  fails?”  asks  Boots. 

“ How  fails?”  asks  Brewer. 

“Pardon  me,”  returns  Lightwood,  “I  must 
postpone  the  reply  for  one  moment,  or  we  shall 
have  an  anti-climax.  Artichoke  failing  sig- 
nally, my  client  refers  the  task  to  me : his  pur- 
pose being  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  object 
* of  his  search.  I proceed  to  put  myself  in  com- 
munication with  her ; I even  happen  to  possess 
some  special  means,”  with  a glance  at  Eugene, 
“of  putting  myself  in  communication  with  her; 
but  I fail  too,  because  she  has  vanished.” 


“Vanished !”  is  the  general  echo. 

Disappeared,”  says  Mortimer.  “Nobody 
knows  how,  nobody  knows  when,  nobody  knows 
where.  And  so  end9  the  story  to  which  my  hon- 
orable and  fair  enslaver  opposite  referred.”  . 

Tippins,with  a bewitching  little  scream,  opines 
that  we  shall  every  one  of  us  be  murdered  in 
our  beds.  Eugene  eyes  her  as  if  some  of  us 
would  be  enough  for  him.  Mrs.  Veneering, 
W.M.P.,  remarks  that  these  social  mysteries 
make  one  afraid  of  leaving  Baby.  Veneering, 
M.P.,  wishes  to  be  informed  (with  something  of 
a second-hand  air  of  seeing  the  Right  Honora- 
ble Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment in  his  place)  whether  it  is  intended  to  be 
conveyed  that  the  vanished  person  has  been  spir- 
ited away  or  otherwise  harmed?  Instead  of 
Lightwood’s  answering,  Eugene  answers,  and 
answers  hastily  and  vexedly : “No,  no,  no ; he 
doesn’t  mean  that ; he  means  voluntarily  van- 
ished— but  utterly — completely.” 

However,  the  great  subject  of  the  happiness 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lammle  must  not  be  allowed 
to  vanish  with  the  other  vanishments — with  the 
vanishing  of  the  murderer,  the  vanishing  of  Ju- 
lius Handford,  the  vanishing  of  Lizzie  Hexam — 
and  therefore  Veneering  must  recall  the  present 
sheep  to  the  pen  from  which  they  have  strayed. 
Who  so  fit  to  discourse  of  the  happiness  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lammle,  they  being  the  dearest  and 
oldest  friends  be  has  in  the  world ; or  what  au- 
dience so  fit  for  him  to  take  into  his  confidence 
as  that  audience,  a noun  of  multitude  or  signi- 
fying many,  who  are  all  the  oldest  and  dearest 
friends  he  has  in  the  world?  So  Veneering, 
without  the  formality  of  rising,  launches  into  a 
familiar  oration,  gradually  toning  into  the  Par- 
liamentary sing-song,  in  which  he  secs  at  that 
board  his  dear  friend  Twemlow,  who  on  that 
day  twelvemonth  bestowed  on  his  dear  friend 
Lammle  the  fair  hand  of  his  dear  friend  So- 
phronia,  and  in  which  he  also  sees  at  that  board 
his  dear  friends  Boots  and  Brewer,  whose  rally- 
ing round  him  at  a period  when  his  dear  friend 
Lady  Tippins  likewise  rallied  round  him — ay, 
and  in  the  foremost  rank— he  can  never  forget 
while  memory  holds  her  seat.  But  he  is  free  to 
confess  that  he  misses  from  that  board  his  dear 
old  friend  Podsnap,  though  he  is  well  represent- 
ed by  his  dear  young  friend  Georgians.  And 
he  further  sees  at  that  board  (this  he  announces 
with  pomp,  as  if  exulting  in  the  powers  of  an 
extraordinary  telescope)  his  friend  Mr.  Fiedge- 
by,  if  he  will  permit  him  to  call  him  so.  For  all 
of  these  reasons,  and  many  more  which  he  right 
well  knows  will  have  occurred  to  persons  of  your 
exceptional  acuteness,  he  is  here  to  submit  to 
you  that  the  time  has  arrived  when,  with  our 
hearts  in  our  glasses,  with  tears  in  our  eyes, 
with  blessings  on  our  lips,  and  in  a general  way 
with  a profusion  of  gammon  and  spinach  in  our 
emotional  larders,  we  should  one  and  all  drink 
to  our  dear  friends  the  Lammles,  wishing  them 
many  many  years  as  happy  as  the  last,  and  many 
many  friends  as  congenially  united  as  them- 
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selves.  And  this  he  will  add,  that  Anastatia 
Veneering  (who  is  instantly  heard  to  weep)  is 
formed  on  the  same  model  as  her  old  and  chosen 
friend  Sophronia  Lammle,  in  respect  that  she  is 
devoted  to  the  man  who  wooed  and  won  her, 
and  nobly  discharges  the  duties  of  a wife. 

Seeing  no  better  way  out  of  it,  Veneering 
here  pulls  up  his  oratorical  Pegasus  extremely 
short,  and  plumps  down,  clean  over  his  head, 
with : 44  Lammle,  God  bless  you !” 

Then  Lammle.  Too  much  of  him  every  way; 
pervadingly  too  much  nose  of  a coarse  wrong 
shape,  and  his  nose  in  his  mind  and  his  man- 
ners; too  much  smile  to  be  real;  too  much 
frown  to  be  false ; too  many  large  teeth  to  be 
visible  at  once  without  suggesting  a bite.  He 
thanks  you,  dear  friends,  for  your  kindly  greet- 
ing, and  hopes  to  receive  you — it  may  be  on  the 
next  of  these  delightful  occasions — in  a residence 
better  suited  to  your  claims  on  the  rites  of  hos- 
pitality. * He  will  never  forget  that  at  Veneer- 
ing’s  he  first  saw  Sophronia.  Sophronia  will 
never  forget  that  at  Veneering’s  she  first  saw 
him.  They  spoke  of  it  soon  after  they  were 
married,  and  agreed  that  they  would  never  for- 
get it.  In  fact,  to  Veneering  they  owe  their 
union.  They  hope  to  show  their  sense  of  this 
some  day  ( “ No,  no,”  from  Veneering)— oh  yes, 
yes,  and  let  him  rely  upon  it,  they  will  if  they 
can ! His  marriage  with  Sophronia  was  not  a 
marriage  of  interest  on  either  side : she  had  her 
little  fortune,  he  had  his  little  fortune : they  join- 
ed their  little  fortunes:  it  was  a marriage  of 
pure  inclination  and  suitability.  Thank  you ! 
Sophronia  and  he  are  fond  of  the  society  of 
young  people;  but  he  is  not  sure  that  their 
house  would  be  a good  house  for  young  people 
proposing  to  remain  single,  since  the  contempla- 
tion  of  its  domestic  bliss  might  induce  them  to 
change  their  minds.  He  will  not  apply  this  to 
any  one  present ; certainly  not  to  their  darling 
little  Georgians.  Again  thank  you ! Neither, 
by-the-by,  will  he  apply  it  to  his  friend  Flcdge- 
by.  He  thanks  Veneering  for  the  feeling  man- 
ner in  which  he  referred  to  their  common  friend 
Fledgeby,  for  he  holds  that  gentleman  in  the 
highest  estimation.  Thank  you.  In  fact  (re- 
turning unexpectedly  to  Fledgeby),  the  better 
you  know  him,  the  more  you  find  in  him  that 
you  desire  to  know.  Again  thank  you ! In  his 
dear  Sophronia's  name  and  in  his  own,  thank 
you ! 

Mrs.  Lammle  has  sat  quite  still,  with  her  eyes 
cast  down  upon  the  table-cloth.  As  Mr.  Lam- 
mle’s  address  ends,  Twemlow  once  more  turns 
to  her  involuntarily,  not  cured  yet  of  that  often- 
recurring  impression  that  she  is  going  to  speak 
to  him.  This  time  she  really  is  going  to  speak 
to  him.  Veneering  is  talking  with  his  other 
next  neighbor,  and  she  speaks  in  a low  voice. 

“Mr.  Twemlow.” 

He  answers,  44 1 beg  your  pardon?  Yes?” 
Still  a little  doubtful,  because  of  her  not  looking 
at  him. 

“Yen  hwre  the  soul  of  a gentleman,  and  I 


know  I may  trust  you.  Will  you  give  me  the 
opportunity  of  saying  a few  words  to  you  when 
you  come  up  stairs?” 

44  Assuredly.  I shall  be  honored.” 

4 4 Don’t  seem  to  do  so,  if  ypu  please,  and 
don’t  think  it  inconsistent  if  my  manner  should 
be  more  careless  than  my  words.  I may  be 
watched.” 

Intensely  astonished,  Twemlow  puts  his  hand 
to  his  forehead,  and  sinks  back  in  his  chair  med- 
itating. Mrs.  Lammle  rises.  All  rise.  The 
ladies  go  up  stairs.  The  gentlemen  soon  saun- 
ter after  them.  Fledgeby  has  devoted  the  inter- 
val to  taking  an  observation  of  Boots’s  whiskers. 
Brewer’s  whiskers,  and  Lammle’s  whiskers,  and 
considering  which  pattern  of  whisker  he  would 
prefer  to  produce  out  of  himself  by  friction,  if 
the  Genie  of  the  cheek  would  only  answer  to  his 
rubbing. 

In  the  drawing-room,  groups  form  as  usual. 
Lightwood,  Boots,  and  Brewer  flutter  like  moths 
around  that  yellow  wax-candle — guttering  down, 
and  with  some  hint  of  a winding-sheet  in  it — 
Lady  Tippins.  Outsiders  cultivate  Veneering, 
M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Veneering,  W.M.P.  Lammle 
stands  with  folded  arms,  Mephistophelean  in  a 
corner,  with  Georgiana  and  Fledgeby.  Mrs. 
Lammle,,  on  a sofa  by  a table,  invites  Mr.  Twem- 
low’s  attention  to  a book  of  portraits  in  her  hand. 

Mr.  Twemlow  takes  his  station  on  a settee 
before  her,  and  Mrs.  Lammle  shows  him  a por- 
trait. 

44  You  have  reason  to  be  surprised,”  she  skys, 
softly,  “but  I wish  you  wouldn’t  look  so.” 

Disturbed  Twemlow,  making  an  effort  not  to 
look  so,  looks  mnch  more  so. 

44 1 think,  Mr.  Twemlow,  you  never  saw  that 
distant  connection  of  yours  before  to-day  ?” 

44  No,  never.” 

“Now  that  you  do  see  him,  you  see  what  he 
is.  You  are  not  proud  of  him  ?” 

44  To  say  the  truth,  Mrs.  Lammle,  no.” 

“If  you  knew  more  of  him,  you  would  be  less 
inclined  to  acknowledge  him.  Here  is  another 
portrait.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?” 

Twemlow  has  just  presence  of  mind  enough  to 
say  aloud : 44  Very  like ! Uncommonly  like !” 

44  You  have  noticed,  perhaps,  whom  he  favors 
with  his  attentions?  You  notice  where  he  is 
now,  and  how  engaged  ?” 

44  Yes.  But  Mr.  Lammle — ” 

She  darts  a look  at  him  which  he  can  not  * 
comprehend,  and  shows  him  another  portrait. 

44  Very  good  ; is  it  not?” 

44  Charming !”  says  Twemlow. 

44  So  like  as  to  be  almost  a caricature? — Mr. 
Twemlow,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  you  what  the 
struggle  in  my  mind  has  been,  before  I could 
bring  myself  to  speak  to  you  as  I do  now.  It  is 
only  in  the  conviction  that  I may  trust  you  nev- 
er to  betray  me,  that  I can  proceed.  Sincerely  * 
promise  me  that  you  never  will  betray  my  con- 
fidence— that  you  will  respect  it,  even  though 
you  may  no  longer  respect  me — and  I shall  be 
as  satisfied  as  if  you  had  sworn  it.” 
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“ Madam,  ou  the  honor  of  a poor  gentle- 
man— ” 

“Thank  you.  I can  desire  no  more.  Mr. 
Twemlow,  I implore  you  to  save  that  child  I” 

“That  child?” 

“Georgian*  She  will  be  sacrificed.  Sho 
will  be  inveigled  and  married  to  that  connection 
of  yours.  It  is  a partnership  affair,  a money- 
speculation.  She  has  no  strength  of  will  or 
character  to  help  herself,  and  she  is  on  the  brink 
of  being  sold  into  wretchedness  for  life.” 

“Amazing!  But  what  can  / do  to  prevent 
it  ?”  demands  Twemlow,  shocked  and  bewilder- 
ed to  the  last  degree. 

“Here  is  another  portrait.  And  not  good, 
is  it?” 

Aghast  at  the  light  manner  of  her  throwing 
her  head  back  to  look  at  it  critically,  Twemlow 
still  dimly  perceives  the  expediency  of  throwing 
his  own  head  back,  and  docs  so.  Though  he 
no  more  sees  the  portrait  than  if  it  were  in 
China. 

“ Decidedly  not  good,”  says  Mrs.  Lammle. 
“Stiff  and  exaggerated !” 

“And  ex — ” But  Twemlow,  in  his  demol- 
ished state,  can  not  command  the  word,  and 
trails  off  into  “ — actly  so.” 

“ Mr.  Twemlow,  your  word  will  have  weight 
with  her  pompous,  self- blinded  father.  You 
know  how  much  he  makes  of  your  family.  Lose 
no  time.  Warn  him.” 

“But  warn  him  against  whom?” 

“Against  me.” 

By  great  good  fortune  Twemlow  receives  a 
stimulant  at  this  critical  instant.  The  stimu- 
lant is  Lammle’s  voice. 

“ Sophronia,  my  dear,  what  portraits  are  you 
showing  Twemlow  ?” 

“Public  characters,  Alfred.” 

“Show  him  the  last  of  me.” 

“Yes,  Alfred.” 

She  puts  the  book  down,  takes  another  book 
up,  turns  the  leaves,  and  presents  the  portrait 
to  Twemlow. 

“ That  is  the  last  of  Mr.  Lammle.  Do  you 
think  it  good? — Warn  her  father  against  me. 
I deserve  it,  for  I have  been  in  the  scheme  from 
the  first.  It  is  my  husband’s  scheme,  your  con- 
nection’s, and  mine.  I tell  you  this,  only  to 
show  you  the  necessity  of  the  poor  little  foolish 
Affectionate  creature’s  being  befriended  and  res- 
cued. You  will  not  repeat  this  to  her  father. 
You  will  spore  me  so  far,  and  spare  my  hus- 
band. For,  though  this  celebration  of  to-day 
is  all  a mockery,  he  is  my  husband,  and  we  must 
live. — Do  you  think  it  like  ?” 

Twemlow,  in  a stunned  condition,  feigns  to 
compare  the  portrait  in  his  hand  with  the  orig- 
inal looking  toward  him  from  his  Mephistophe- 
lean corner. 


“ Very  well  indeed !”  are  at  length  the  words 
which  Twemlow  with  great  difficulty  extracts 
from  himself. 

“I  am  glad  you  think  so.  On  the  whole,  I 
myself  consider  it  the  best.  The  others  are  so 
dark.  Now  here,  for  instance,  is  another  of 
Mr.  Lammle — ” 

“But  I don’t  understand;  I don’t  see  my 
way,”  Twemlow  stammers,  as  he  falters  over 
the  book  with  his  glass  at  his  eye.  “ How  warn 
her  father,  and  not  tell  him?  Tell  him  how 
much?  Tell  him  how  little?  I — I — am  get- 
ting lost.” 

“Tell  him  I am  a match-maker;  tell  him  I 
am  an  artful  and  designing  woman ; tell  him 
you  are  sure  his  daughter  is  best  out  of  my 
house  and  my  company.  Tell  him  any  such 
things  of  me ; they  will  all  be  true.  You  know 
what  a puffed-up  man  he  is,  and  how  easily  you 
can  cause  his  vanity  to  take  the  alarm.  Tell 
him  as  much  as  will  give  him  the  alarm  and 
make  him  careful  of  her,  and  spare  me  the  rest. 
Mr.  Twemlow,  I feel  my  sudden  degradation  in 
your  eyes ; familiar  as  I am  with  my  degrada- 
tion in  my  own  eyes,  I keenly  feel  the  change 
that  must  have  come  upon  me  in  youro,  in  these 
last  few  moments.  But  I trust  to  your  good 
faith  with  me  as  implicitly  as  when  I began. 
If  you  knew  how  often  I have  tried  to  speak  to 
you  to-day  you  would  almost  pity  me.  I want 
no  new  promise  from  you  on  my  own  account, 
for  I am  satisfied,  and  I always  shall  be  satis- 
fied, with  the  promise  you  have  given  me.  I 
can  venture  to  say  no  more,  for  I see  that  I am 
watched.  If  you  would  set  my  mind  at  rest 
with  the  assurance  that  you  will  interpose  with 
the  father  and  save  this  harmless  girl,  close  that 
book  before  you  return  it  to  me,  and  I shall 
know  what  you  mean,  and  deeply  thank  you  in 
my  heart. — Alfred,  Mr.  Twemlow  thinks  the  last 
one  the  best,  and  quite  agrees  with  you  and 

Yt 

me. 

Alfred  advances.  The  groups  break  up.  Lady 
Tippins  rises  to  go,  and  Mrs.  Veneering  follows 
her  leader.  For  the  moment  Mrs.  Lammle  does 
not  turn  to  them,  but  remains  looking  at  Twem- 
low looking  at  Alfred’s  portrait  through  his  eye- 
glass. The  moment  past,  Twemlow  drops  his 
eye-glass  at  its  ribbon's  length,  rises,  and  closes 
the  book  with  an  emphasis  which  makes  that 
fragile  nursling  of  the  fairies,  Tippins,  start. 

Then  good-by  and  good-by,  and  charming 
occasion  worthy  of  the  Golden  Age,  and  more 
about  the  flitch  of  bacon,  and  the  like  of  that; 
and  Twemlow  goes  staggering  across  Piccadilly 
with  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  is  nearly  run 
down  by  a flushed  letter-cart,  and  at  last  drops 
safe  in  his  easy-chair,  innocent  good  gentleman, 
with  his  hand  to  his  forehead  still,  and  his  head 
in  a whirl. 


END  or  THE  SECOND  BOOK. 
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ULTRAMARINE  VIEWS. 

“ ■'^'E  who  listen  with  credulity  to  the^whis- 

1 pera  of  Fancy,  and  believe”  the  ravings 
of  mad  sailors  and  mendacious  poets,  listen  to  a 
history  more  veracious  than,  and  equally  in- 
structive with,  that  of  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abys- 
sinia ! 

I would  remark,  by  way  of  preface,  that  there 
are  two  modes  of  seeing  one’s  friends  off  for  an 
ocean  voyage : First . You  may  linger  on  board 
with  them  until  the  “ last  syllable  of  recorded 
[New  York]  time”  is  uttered  by  the  warning 
bell,  then,  retreating  to  the  dock,  with  dislocat- 
ing backward  glances,  you  may  again  repeat  the 
round  of  affectionate  adieus  by  telegraph  ; and 
climbing,  finally,  some  perilous  roof  or  rigging, 
you  may  make  frenzied  demonstrations  toward 
them,  with  whatsoever  of  your  members  are  not 
required  for  the  preservation  of  your  physical 
equilibrium,  until  the  last  trace  of  the  vessel 
has  vanished.  Second.  You  may  establish  your 
friends  comfortably  on  board,  make  the  actual 
hand-shakings  and  audible  good-bys  as  earnest 
as  you  please,  then  turn  resolutely  away  and 
return  to  your  wife,  your  merchandise,  or  your 
montons,  with  a heart  more  or  less  heavy. 

In  the  first  instance,  you  condemn  your  de- 
parting friends  to  the  tortures  of  the  rack.  He 
must  be  on  the  alert  for  every  signal  you  vouch- 
safe him — stretching  the  facial  muscles  to  their 
utmost  tension,  and  making  spasmodic  lurches 
at  the  retreating  shore,  with  the  grace  and — it 
it  must  be  confessed,  at  last — with  the  sensibili- 
ty of  a frog,  for  the  heart  is  paralyzed  with  the 
unnatural  strain,  and  subsides  as  far  os  possible, 
leaving  only  its  sullen  servitor,  the  body,  to  do 
the  last  offices.  Add  to  this  unselfish  consider- 
ation the  fact  that  the  agony  is  reciprocal ; time 
seems  interminable ; the  steamer  crawls ; you 
recall  him  of  the  “ Thief  and  the  Cordelier,”  who 
uOft  fitted  the  halter,  oft  traversed  the  cart, 

And  often  took  leave,  but  seemed  loth  to  depart* — 

and  are  on  the  verge  of  a delirious  wish  for  the 
mortal  tightening  of  the  halter,  or  at  least  find 
the  moment  when  you  and  your  friend  become 
mutually  invisible  absolute  bliss. 

In  the  other  case,  your  friend  is  left  at  liberty 
to  bring  all  his  powers  at  once  to  bear  upon  his 
novel  surroundings,  and  adjust  them  for  the 
voyage ; and  you  may  be  confident  that  his  fond 
memory  of  yourself  is  brightened  by  the  recent 
exhibition  of  loving  consideration. 

So  our  friends  bade  us  good-by  a month  ago, 
first  stocking  our  state-room  with  ammunition 
for  the  coming  battle.  Yet  I confess  (such  is 
the  weakness  of  my  peculiarly-human  nature) 
that  when  our  fellow-passengers  were  seen  all 
madly  tip-toeing,  nodding,  and  gesticulating  at 
the  densely-crowded  pier,  I,  forsaken  at  once  of 
my  philosophy  and  my  philosophical  friends,  did 
deliberately  select  an  inoffensive  stranger,  whom 
idleness  rather  than  affection  had  obviously 
drawn  to  the  spot  among  the  surging  mass,  and 
wave  toward  him  an  impassioned  adieu ! And 
though  doubtless  an  undeserved,  it  was  an  un- 


speakable relief,  to  recognize  at  the  last  moment 
a bona  fide,  relative,  who,  detained  past  the  hoar 
of  sailing,  smiled  the  farewell  he  was  too  late  to 
speak. 

But  gradually  all  objects  upon  the  shore  faded, 
and  those  about  us  come  into  sharp  relief.  First, 
foremost,  and  chiefest  throughout  the  voyage, 
the  veritable  little  “ Commodore”  who  rules  the 
waves  of  Liliput ; him  upon  whom  his  sponsors, 
with  prophetic  ken,  conferred  the  modest  name 
of  Georoe  Washington  Morrison,  surnamed 
Nutt!  Whereupon,  it  seems,  the  little  victim, 
instead  of  imitating  that  historic  infant  who  ran 
away  from  home  at  the  age  of  two  years  because 
he  understood  his  friends  were  going  to  call  him 
Caleb,  thwarted  destiny  by  declining  to  add  as 
many  cubits  to  his  stature  as  there  were  stories 
to  his  name,  and  became  one  of  the  wonders 
prodigally  showered  on  the  country  of  Niagara 
and  the  Slaveholders’  Rebellion. 

Exhilarated  by  the  prospect  of  such  a com- 
pagnon  du  voyage,  we  descended  to  inspect  our 
quarters — ire  consisting,- primarily,  of  the  young 
divine  off  on  sick  leave ; and,  secondarily,  of  his 
wife,  in  the  rdle  of  Dragon  (for  this  trip  only,  it 
is  to  be  hoped),  guarding  from  overmuch  speech 
and  sight-seeing,  and  44  all  the  miseries  which  in 
this  life  do  either  accompany  or  flow  from”  the 
travels  of  a lone  man. 

The  state-room  struck  dismay  to  the  heart 
and  nostrils  of  No.  2,  whose  first  voyage  was  yet 
before  her,  being  in  size,  odor,  and  general  at- 
mospheric effect,  like  a neglected  refrigerator, 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  with  no  air 
or  light  save  that  doled  out,  second-hand,  by  the 
port-holes  of  the  outer-cabins.  Fortunately,  the 
paucity  of  passengers  enabled  the  purser  to  res- 
cue us  from  a dungeon  where  instant  mould  and 
decay  would  have  been  our  fate,  and  we  had 
soon  set  up  such  of  our  household  gods  as  were 
portable  and  sea-worthy  in  a room  intended  for 
the  aggravation  of  as  many  cabin  passengers  as 
made  the  first  voyage  on  record. 

Returning  to  the  deck  after  dinner  (which 
proved  the  only  meal  throughout  the  voyage 
when  dishes  and  meats  were  not  oppositely  elec- 
trified), we  caught  the  sunset  on  the  wing;  but 
all  its  golden  glory  was  to  our  eyes  only  the 
sacred  nimbus  about  a little  downy  head  lying  in 
its  crib  far  away — farther  and  farther  away  with 
every  revolution  of  the  wheels. 

Eighty-five  hours  of  unintermittent  sea-sick- 
ness, aggravated  by  head  winds  blowing  a gale ! 
Can  I be  absolved  if  I confess  that  I was  almost 
goaded  into  sympathy  with  a certain  desperate 
woman  who,  overtaken  by  a storm  during  a 
voyage,  exclaimed,  “If  I ever  get  safe  to  shore 
again,  I never’ll  trust  myself  in  the  hands  of 
Providence  so  much  again  ?” 

For  several  hours  No.  2 found  consolation  in 
the  fact  of  suffering  alone  (that  must  be  a very 
shabby  misery  whose  love  of* company  would  sac- . 
rifice  even  its  dearest  friends);  but  at  last  the  door 
burst  open,  and  a tall  ghost  appeared  with  a 
lemon  under  one  arm,  a flask  under  the  other, 
and  holding  fast  a heavily-freighted  dinner- 
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plate.  After  a valiant  straggle  the  apparition 
succumbed  in  a long  captivity  to  nausea  and 
Mis*  Braddon.  The  latter  subjugation  was  a 
little  triumph  to  No.  2,  who,  during  her  prepara- 
tions for  the  voyage,  had  been  adjured  to  for- 
swear all  literature  save  that  conducive  to  the 
severest  inquisition  into  the  Italian  language. 

During  the  reign  of  terror  which  ensued  we 
ceased  to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  capac- 
ity of  our  room  to  hold  “ a few  souls,  that  is, 
eight,”  inasmuch  as  -objects  propelled  gather 
force  from  distance,  and  objects  half  a foot  re- 
moved from  our  berths  were  absolutely  unattain- 
able. 

Having  once  perpetrated  an  Essay  on  the 
44  Depravity  of  Inanimate  Things,”  I lay,  despe- 
rately clutching  the  side  of  my  berth,  and  medi- 
tated a salt-water  sequel,  together  with  some  ob- 
servations upon  the  “Animation  of  Depraved 
Things.”  The  Lion  and  Unicorn,  stamped  upon 
toilet  and  table  ware,  took  to  themselves  wings 
and  contended  wildly  in  mid  air.  The  priest’s 
robes  and  the  matron’s  crinoline  make  witch- 
excursions  over  and  around  us.  In  the  midst 
of  our  distress  wo  derived  grim  amusement  from 
the  suggestion  “how  romantic  for  a bridal  tour!” 
and  felicitated  ourselves  upon  bonds  thoroughly 
seasoned  to  “ better  or  worser.” 

Bnt  a brighter  day  dawned.  Possibly  44  Bri- 
tannia rules  the  waves”  no  longer,  or  Thanks- 
giving-Day, 1864,  would  have  been  less  calm 
and  beautiful. 

Obedient  to  Father  Abraham,  we  gave  thanks, 
even  “by  sea,”  for  our  country,  and  so  much  the 
more  as  the  day  of  her  redemption  draws  nigh. 
Spurred  by  patriotism  and  the  stewardess,  I 
44  made  an  effort”  which  would  have  mollified 
even  Mrs.  Chick  by  its  magnitude,  and  emerged 
from  my  berth. 

To  lift  one’s  head  from  the  pillow,  and  find 
hair  which  was  doable  ratted  and  waterfalled 
a la  mode , four  days  before,  stiffened  into  an  al- 
most impenetrable  conglomerate  by  a supererog- 
atory cascade  of  Brown’s  Jamaica  Ginger;  to 
feel  one’s  mortal  body  dimpled  with  painful  de- 
pressions exactly  corresponding  to  the  various 
lemons,  bottles  of  ammonia,  chloroform,  etc., 
with  which  misguided  friendship  has  strewn 
one's  bed ; to  drag  one’s  self  to  the  wash-bowl  and 
find  there  Seidlitz  powders,  pomade,  tonic  pills, 
Croton  oil,  jewelry,  and  cough  mixture,  triturated 
into  a pleasing  compound  by  the  revolutions  of 
a hair-brush,  a Balmoral  boot,  and  a French  Tes- 
tament ; to  attempt  one’s  toiler  while  the  great 
vessel  plunges  on,  and  the  noisy  screw  and  one’s 
dizzy  head  revolve  discordantly,  and  one’s  con- 
valescent husband  sits  by  alternately  laughing 
and  exhorting;  all  this  and  more  I found  it  to 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 

Half-coaxed  and  half-dragged  upward,  I en- 
countered in  the  gangway  a Canadian  youth 
whose  wobegonc  aspect  exactly  expressed  my 
feelings.  He  dragged  out  a miserable  existence 
on  shipboard  by  alternately  asking  and  follow-  I 
ing  the  advice  of  the  passengers,  one  after  the  * 
other,  in  regard  to  his  sea-malady.  In  the  pres- 


i ent  instance  he  was  conscientiously  engaged  1h 
swallowing  with  tears  and  groans  a huge  tum- 
bler of  hot  rum  and  water,  the  prescription  of 
the  last  individual  consulted.  In  the  mid6t  of 
his  struggles  a bluff,  hearty  Scotchman,  whose 
very  presence  was  an  offense  to  such  misery  as 
ours,  appeared  upon  the  scene  with  the  excla- 
mation, “ Hoot  mon ! What  hae  yc  there — 
rum?  The  worn  thing  in  the  wurrid  for  ye!” 
The  piteous  look  and  accent  of  the  sufferer  arc 
indescribable  as  he  turned  reproachfully  upon 
his  tormentor  and  faltered  out,  44  Ye’re  alius 
tellin*  what’s  bad  for  a man  but  never  what’s 
good!” 

Mounting  to  the  npper  deck  I beheld,  for  the 
first  time,  44  water,  water  every  where,”  and  was 
content  with  a single  glance.  Mindless  of  every 
thing  but  the  law  of  gravitation  and  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  1 sank  down  upon  the  planks 
and  held  fast  to  the  railing.  The  little  Commo- 
dore came  to  the  rescue  with  fatherly  advice  as 
to  the  disposition  of  my  person  and  drapery,  and 
then  strode  the  deck  aggravatingly  on  his  firm 
little  legs.  Presently  also  appeared  the  typical 
nice  old  gentleman  who  is  to  be  found  in  every 
company  of  travelers,  who  is  inevitably  reminded 
by  every  thing  which  occurs,  or  does  not  occur, 
of  “ a most  remarkable  circumstance.”  Beam- 
ing on  me  mildly,  he  proceeded  to  relate  (apro- 
pos of  nothing)  some  facts  relative  to  the  “most 
remarkable  resemblance”  between  himself  and  a 
certain  Captain  Tucy,  whom  he  had  never  seen. 
It  would  seem  that  all  mankind  were  in  league 
to  confound  these  “remarkable”  counterparts. 
“*Pon  my  honor,  a most  remarkable  circum- 
stance ! One  day  I was  walking  in  Liverpool 
when  a strange  gentleman  came  up  to  me  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  seizing  both  my  hands, 
and  said,  4 Why,  Captain  Tuey ! when  did  yodr 
ship  arrive  ?*  4 You  are  laboring  under  a mis- 

take, Sir,’  I replied;  4 my  name  is  not  Tuey.’ 
4 Not  Captain  Tuey  ? Impossible ! A most  re- 
markable resemblance,  ’pon  my  honor!’  The 
very  next  day  the  same  gentleman  crossed  the 
street  to  meet  me,  and  exclaimed,  4 Ah,  Tuey ! 
Here  you  are  at  last!  A great  joke  happened 
yesterday.  I met  a man  who  was  as  like  you  as 
two  peas,  and  I asked  him  when  his  ship  got  in !’ 
On  another  occasion  I went  to  the  office  and  in- 
quired if  there  were  any  letters  for  me.  4 Yes, 
Sir.  Yes,  Sir,  a dozen !’  And,  ’pon  my  honor, 
the  postman  handed  me  a package  of  letters 
every  one  of  which  was  addressed  to  Captain 
Tuey,”  etc.,  etc.  In  default  of  any  perceptible 
point  No.  1 suggested  an  appendix  to  these  44  re- 
markable circumstances,”  to  the  effect,  that,  once 
upon  a time,  sajd  old  gentleman  and  Captaia 
Tuey  were  on  the  point  of  making  each  other’s 
acquaintance;  indeed  they  actually  ran  into 
each  other  in  the  hall  of  a hotel,  but  each  sup- 
posing the  other  to  be  his  own  reflection  in 
a mirror  turned  and  walked  the  other  way. 
After  the  nice  old  gentleman  had  resumed  his 
4 4 constitutional,”  which  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred deck-lengths  daily,  my  uw-d-m  at  table 
took  his  place  as  my  entertainer.  This  lady, 
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English,  but  for  thirty  years  resident  in  Canada, 
a person  of  great  kindliness,  sense,  and  cultiva- 
tion, offered  a sentiment  which  is  worthy  of 
record  as  an  exponent  of  British  intelligence  in 
regard  to  America.  After  some  pleasant  chit- 
chat came  the  inquiry,  “You  are  from  the 
States,  are  you  not?”  With  justifiable  pride, 
augmented  by  four  days  of  sea  and  home  sick- 
ness, I replied,  “Oh  yes;  from  Massachu- 
setts and  was  petrified  by  the  response  of  ray 
lady,  (who  subsequently  stated  that  she  had  vis- 
ited Boston).  “Ah,  Massachusetts;  that  must 
be  one  of  the  States  of  the  South,  I suppose?” 
Must  it  indeed ! Exhilarated  by  this  sentiment, 
together  with  the  keen  air,  and  the  “ Star-Span- 
gled Banner,”  rendered  impressively  by  the 
mighty  voice  of  George  Washington  Morrison 
Nutt,  I found  myself  at  eight  bells  equal  to  a 
place  at  the  Thanksgiving-table,  which  was  set 
apart  for  loyal  Americans  through  the  manage- 
ment of  our  obliging  fellow-passenger,  the  au- 
thor of  “Harper’s  Guide-Book” — a thorough 
cosmopolitan,  but  always  a true  American. 

We  number  perhaps  fifteen.  We  notice  at 
other  tables  some  who  should  be  with  us.  We 
pardon  the  defection  of  the  little  Commodore, 
not  in  consideration  of  his  “peculiar  position,” 
which  is  plead  apologetically,  but  of  his  pecu- 
liar size;  and  meditate  profoundly  Upon  the 
awful  majesty  of  the  British  Cerberus,  which 
extorts  a sop  from  even  this  atom  of  humanity, 
two  thousand  miles  from  its  domain ! On  the 
other  side  of  the  gulf  there  are  also  a cadaverous 
Frenchman,  whose  cotton-mill  General  Sherman 
has  fired,  and  who  maintains,  with  hunger-bit- 
ten lips,  “You  are  meestaken!  there  are  too 
mooch  to  eat  to  Richmond!” — and  a Texan 
blockade-runner,  too  honest  to  take  an  oath  he 
means  to  break,  and  consequently  on  his  way 
homeward  by  this  circuitous  route;  together 
with  two  or  three  others  less  pardonable.  So 
much  for  the  goats. 

At  our  table  all  is  peace.  We  include  a 
German,  an  Englishman  (all  things  are  pos- 
sible!), a Neapolitan,  and  a Spaniard,  besides 
those  “ to  the  manner  born but  in  loyalty  to 
the  old  flag  (which,  in  diminutive  proportions, 
floats  above  a royal  sirloin,  in  honor  of  the  day) 
we  arc  one. 

The  young  divine  gives  thanks,  during  which 
solemnity  the  noise  at  the  opposite  table  is  sug- 
gestive, and  the  Lion  and  Unicorn  upon  the 
panel  above  us,  and  upon  the  china  and  silver 
before  us,  wax  more  than  ever  rampant. 

A turkey  of  portentous  magnitude  of  course 
holds  the  place  of  honor,  and  proves  of  loyal 
flavor,  although  at  first  I smell  treason  or  insult 
in  its  unnational  garniture  of  sausage-chains. 

I venture  to  say  there  was  no  more  cheery 
table  in  all  Yankeedom  that  day  than  that  on 
board  the  good  ship  City  of  Baltimore , save 
when  the  toast  “ Our  friends  at  home”  suffused 
our  eyes  with  telescopic  tears,  which  brought 
dear  faces  (and  chief  of  all  to  us  that  precious 
little  tenant  of  the  crib,  far  away)  too  tenderly 
near  us. 


This  proved  to  me  almost  the  only  while- 
marked  day  of  all  the  voyage. 

My  apparition  in  the  cabin  was  as  uncertain 
as  that  of  the  most  erratic  of  comets ; but  when- 
ever I emerged,  the  little  Commodore  appeared 
as  a star  of  the  first  magnitude.  He  was  on 
terms  of  equal  familiarity  with  the  genial  Cap- 
tain and  the  imperturbable  Boots ; and  no  vicis- 
situdes of  weather  or  eccentricities  of  motion  had 
power  to  jostle  his  charming  good-nature.  I re- 
call, however,  one  peculiarly  tempestuous  even- 
ing, when  the  little  elf  would  have  been  phys- 
ically capsized  had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  and 
comfort  of  a friendly  candlestick,  to  which  lie 
held  fast  until  the  vessel  recovered  its  balance. 
A moment  after  he  gallantly  offered  me  the  sup- 
port of  his  puissant  arm  in  crossing  the  cabin. 

But  another  storm  overtook  us ; I descend 
again  into  the  inexpressibly  disagreeable  depths, 
and  see  neither  sun  nor  star  for  many  hours. 

The  cabin-boy  (whose  society  is  edifying,  al- 
though his  proffers  of  food  are,  to  say  the  least, 
ill-timed)  at  last  reports  that  “ her  jib  is  carried 
away.”  I am  rather  glad  of  it;  for  although  I 
have  the  vaguest  impression  as  to  what  a jib 
may  be,  yet  I suspect  it  of  collusion  with  the 
wind  and  waves  in  6ur  recent  horrors,  and  re- 
joice in  its  final  assumption. 

The  Captain  had  rashly  promised  that,  al- 
though we  should  lose  our  own  appetite  for  food 
at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  we  should  ac- 
quire that  of  a horse  subsequently.  Our  journey 
drew  to  its  end,  with  no  realization  of  this  equine 
characteristic,  unless  it  be  an  inordinate  craving 
for  green  grass,  which,  on  the  eleventh  day  after 
our  departure,  was  appeased  by  the  vision  of  the 
beautiful  coast  of  Ireland.  Antseus  was  not 
more  invigorated  by  the  touch  of  mother  earth 
than  I by  the  sight.  The  terrors  and  discom- 
forts of  the  voyage  faded  like  a dream.  I found 
myself  gazing  complacently,  for  the  first  time, 
upon  the  exquisite  tints  of  the  waves;  I listened 
admiringly  to  the  dolorous  refrain  of  the  sailors 
(“  Draw  boys,  bully  boys,  draw !”) ; I even 
hummed,  feelingly,  “A  life  on  the  ocean-wave,” 
and  “ The  sea,  the  sea,  the  open  sea !”  Never- 
theless, the  little  black  water-spider,  yclept  a 
pilot-boat,  was  as  welcome  to  my  eyes  as  the  re- 
turn of  the  dove  to  the  sea-sick  patriarch. 

Now  culminated  the  glory  of  our  little  Com- 
modore, who  assumed  command  of  the  vessel, 
and  took  us  in  to  Queenstown.  Equipped  in 
his  dazzling  uniform,  which  the  English  pas- 
sengers are  told,  and  solemnly  believe,  is  his  by 
right  of  an  actual  commission  from  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  brandishing  a little  sword 
(which  is  affirmed  to  be  the  gift  of  his  brethren 
in  arms),  he  stood  upon  the  official  “bridge,” 
and  received  the  pilot  with  a gracious  “ How 
are  you,  Murphy!” — while  the  Captain,  holding 
himself  humbly  in  the  back-ground,  chuckled 
convulsively,  with  something  of  the  emotion 
with  which  a good-natured  elephant  might  re- 
gard the  mimicry  of  a small  mouse. 

The  burly  Irish  pilot  saluted  instinctively,  but 
his  hair  bristled  with  superstitious  awe  at  the 
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apparition  of  the  -elfin  admiral ; and  I suspect  it 
is  small  thanks  we  owe  to  the  bewildered  Mur- 
phy that  we  did  not  come  to  grief  that  day  in 
the  harbor.  Doubtless,  Murphys  of  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  will  listen  with  bated 
breath  to  the  recital  of  their  grandsire’s  pilot- 
age of  the  little  water-sprite. 

At  Queenstown  we  land  the  Texan  (who  finds 
three  or  four  blockade-runners  awaiting  orders 
in  neutral  British  waters)  and  the  majority  of 
steerage  passengers.  The  next  morning,  at  10 
o’clock,  we  behold  the  shipping  of  Liverpool  with 
unutterable  joy.  On  account  of  the  tide  we 
land  by  means  of  a tender,  and  as  we  are  trans- 
ferred to  its  deck  the  little  hero  of  our  voyage 

suggests  “Three  cheers  for  Captain  M 1” 

adding,  naively,  “for  I think  he  needs  them.” 
We  all  respond  with  a will,  for  Commodore  and 
Captain  are  universal  favorites.  Whereupon 
tho  amiable  littlfe  Nutt,  pleased  with  his  success, 
pipes  pleasantly,  “Three  cheers  for  all  the 


crew!”  which  unprecedented  motion  is  also  car- 
ried by  the  graceful  wave  of  the  little  morsel  of 
a hand. 

We  reach  the  dock:  custom-house  officials 
work  their  own  sweet  will  among  such  of  our 
possessions  as  the  stormy  voyage  has  spared : 
then  we  separate. 

The  nice  old  gentleman  vanishes  in  that  ab- 
snrdest  of  vehicles,  a “Hansom,”  with  many  a 
“most  remarkable  circumstance”  (contributed 
by  garrulous  or  mischievous  fellow-passengers) 
added  to  the  stock  qf  his  funny  old  pate.  Our 
consul  at  Leeds,  whose  management  of  the 
American  question  during  the  voyage,  whether 
with  rebel  Columbians  or  gainsaying  Britons, 
has  been  always  fair  and  admirable,  returns  to 
his  official  duties.  George  Washington  Morri- 
son Nutt  takes  the  high  road  to  fame,  and  on  dit 
to  matrimony.  Business,  health,  and  pleasure 
seekers  go  their  several  ways,  and  so  ends  the 
history  of  my  first  voyage. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  31st  of  January.  The 
capture  of  Savannah  and  Hood’s  retreat  South* 
ward  from  Tennessee  concluded  the  campaign  of 
1864.  Up  to  that  time  the  war  for  the  Union  had 
been  for  the  most  part  a repeated  series  of  cam- 
paigns along  the  border,  or  at  important  points  along 
the  coast,  rarely  overstepping  certain  pretty  well 
defined  limits.  Virginia  and  Tennessee  had  been 
the  great  battle-grounds  of  tho  war.  Two  great 
inroads,  however,  had  been  made  in  the  >vcstern 
part  of  the  Confederacy.  The  capture  of  Vicks- 
burg in  1863  bad  secured  to  the  Federal  armies  un- 
disturbed possession  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  its 
mouth,  and  a partial  sway  over  a wide  strip  of  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  one  side,  and  of  Arkansas  and  Loui- 
siana on  the  other.  From  Cairo  to  New  Orleans 
the  Federal  gun-boats  paroled  the  river,  absolutely 
preventing  communication  between  the  Confederate 
armies  on  either  side.  From  Chattanooga,  also,  oil 
the  southern  border  of  Tennessee,  Sherman  bad  ad- 
vanced through  Georgia;  in  the  first  stage,  and  by 
the  rugged  marches  and  severe  battles  of  the  sum- 
mer campaign,  transferring  his  military  centre  to 
Atlanta,  and  in  the  second  stage,  by  an  easy  prom- 
enade, in  the  months  of  November  and  December, 
to  Savannah  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Proceeding 
upon  this  second  stage,  he  had  left  a campaign  be- 
hind him  and  a skillful  general  to  decide  it ; while 
he  was  investing  Savannah  Hood  was  being  de- 
feated and  driven  from  before  Nashville.  By  this 
movement  through  Georgia  Sherman,  if  he  had  not 
permanently  bisected  the  cis-Atlantic  portion  of  the 
Confederacy,  had  at  least  done  so  temporarily,  by 
a pretty  thorough  mutilation  of  the  railroad  system 
centring  at  Atlanta. 

Such  was  the  military  situation  in  the  South  and 
West  at  the  close  of  our  last  Record.  A new  era  of 
the  war  had  begun.  The  Confederacy,  by  its  re- 
verses in  the  Shenandoah  and  in  Tennessee,  had 
been  driven  to  a purely  defensive  policy,  and,  even 
for  the  purposes  of  defense,  had  been  so  far  exhaust- 
ed as  to  be  able  against  three  grand  armies  to  oppose 


but  one — namel}r,  Lee’s  army  in  Virginia.  That 
army  was  immediately  threatened  from  City  Point, 
near  at  hand,  and  from  Savannah,  at  a distance. 
The  theatre  of  impending  conflict  was  narrowed 
down  to  the  territory  between  the  James  and  Sa- 
vannah rivers,  including  the  two  Carolinas  and  the 
southern  half  of  Virginia.  On  the  James  was 
Grant’s  army,  on  tho  Savannah  was  Sherman’s — 
both  well  appointed,  confident,  and  efficient.  Lee’s 
array  confronted  the  former ; the  latter  had  opposed 
to  it,  and  in  the  way  of  its  advance  northward,  only 
detachments  scattered  along  the  coast  and  at  im- 
portant points  in  the  interior  immediately  threat- 
ened. 

So  far  as  General  Sherman  is  concerned,  the  last 
month  has  been  one  of  elaborate  preparation.  His 
army — at  the  beginning  of  the  year  numbering 
sixty  thousand,  cavalry  and  infantry  — has  been 
strongly  reinforced.  Efficient  corps  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  it  in  the  West  have  rejoined  it.  A por- 
tion of  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  under  General  Grover, 
has  relieved  General  Geary’s  command  from  duty 
in  Savannah.  The  campaign  about  to  be  entered 
upon  from*  this  point  is  stupendous  in  its  propor- 
tions, and  beset  with  uncommon  difficulties,  from 
the  nature  of  the  country  in  whicli  it  is  to  be  con- 
ducted. Tho  enemy,  too,  will  be  able  to  oppose  an 
obstinate  resistance.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Sher- 
man will  have  to  confront  as  large  an  army  as  he 
fought  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  it  is  quite 
prol>able  that  he  will  again  be  opposed  to  General 
Joseph  Johnston.  The  Confederate  Congress,  Jan- 
uary ‘21,  passed  a measure  providing  for  the  office 
of  Generalissimo,  with  the  intent  that  it  should 
be  filled  by  General  Lee.  A few  days  before  this 
bill  was  passed  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
recommended  to  Mr.  Davis  the  appointment  of  Gen- 
eral Lee  as  General-in-Chief.  Mr.  Davis  replied 
that  whenever  it  should  be  found  practicable  by 
General  l^ee  to  assume  command  of  all  the  armies 
of  the  Confederate  States,  without  withdrawing  him 
from  the  direct  command  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  he  would  place  him  in  such  command. 
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sr>  in  ni  tbxi  may  return  li:«^ 

portion  : At ;.1«ft3St^  \t  h kpofrn  tb.it  tip  to » 
the  Uc  hud  not  uvtn  been  nominated  GaHernl-  \ 
issimn.  If  this  indiiation  be  borne  mi t by  fact-*,  it. 
U probable  that  to  General  .Inhnstou  svUl  be  given  ; 
the  command  of  the  uruiy  of  the  Carolines  eofitVopt- 
ing  General  Shurumu.  In  that  event  we  bltuli  Udvi-  ! 
repeated  tiib  tactics  of  list  tyiffttiustft  vatnpuign  }n  J 
GiOVglu. 

fu  this  opening  campaign  there  are  two  favorable  ■ 
Jeatwi*.  Tins  fot  (run)  the*  tmtfc  for  of  a vail-  J 
abb*,  haves  ra  Wi  «J  • from 

Savannah  to  YoUvr^  Monroe,  Of  vhew  ihcrc?  are  j 
at  ieust  four — PocotiiUj'y,  nc&i^iti* by  Rroafi  ftiv- 
i b ;.»•'•  -i.-ii , < at  tbp  m -j1*.  >.{  tiic 

Santee,  which  fiver  j*  p^yigaJde  to  OOumbt*.  its  tin: 
Savannah  fcfvivr  i>  tu  Augusta*  and  VVUbdiigteo.  | 
* 'it:..-  Fear  Riy  or  l :.< < r u\ ■ t -ibb-  j 
f^jjjkCi*,  'a  I be  temjxvr  of  the  people  <»i  ayd 

Nwi-it,  < ■ *.*>r«ilm*'%  in  relation  f<i>ii£  war^  b«*tV?:tii1  which 
Uvo  Srateft  South  CarotbmJ*  ^r/dv.b*  herl:  Tbd.  i!W- ' 
pfHiUon  hi  the  pen } do  of  Georgia  to  i*jl,0ni£f  to  the 
1 tvb-x.»l  Gv\ rriiiii.  it!  has  br  u -wally  ;.n:t»-;t*.ed  -in* •'.; 
tlte  occupation,  of  .Savannah.  The  *hvto  of  i>c<:Up.t* 
tbm  Was  ipbf  r l>-*: ?.  Just  ope  w^Jc  after 

ward  a mm"  ti i j >•,•  m - wtbfli  W,  .i».d<-r  « fi 

of  their  Mayor.  Ihicter  Utahan l AiwKl,  ami  resolu- 
tion* wen*  ununirm'u*ly  adopted  v-  b»  t»ecq.d  bb!U'*b 
e:u  bruit  ting  to  the  national  rtntlmrity  nutter  the  (-op- 
«dtUtteu,  Uying  wUfo-  all  dilbr*  n(:e*.  and  bmving 
bv^otnoi  in  the  grave  of  the  pad."  Sh«'rm#n'H  |h>F- 
icy  toward  tin*  rdteens  wa«  Imnoiteentnnd  jinlkitmv. 

1c  wm«  kflbwn  throughout  the  State  that  perfuft. 
older  v i _:ii'  <l  in  S iv:mn:.0.  .»n«i  t b.»t  kiddiel  • ^ 
in  all  msttnfcus  .vuinmarily  pimb|n>vl  tor  anv  intnr- 
ferene^  w ith  the  citizens.  1 ho  ivhar^  agiiSfif-l  Slier- 
uiiin^  army.,  tliat  in  its  mun  k \ hpwu^h  ii»o  Sbito  it 
had  gtilltv  tipcVil  x'lfjzt'rt^  Vv>i«  re- 

fitted  by  tin*  Georgia  pa y<*.r>  n«:  fotoDy  nnfenm! 
e4  m Uat.  Thegn  faeU  iuthmmvd  Un>  p^r-plu  of  Ipe 
St»te«  and  more  especially,  tire  -oynhfyf stern  part, 
svhm*  lJr»iou  nnmEings  wvre  hjjd,  o ml  tbi*  people 
prepared  to  r',si*it  C-wnfcdvrate  nnlhoriiy.  Anioug 
other  ftmtum  .eotiwnctoil  with  !Sht*rmttn>  polirv  in 
hi><  lipfairtunmi,  winch  cotnpfix^  ai»  ipe  lenifr-n 
.south  nt  \ »Tiim !a.  the  nrder  Of  dtiuuary  Im  proriding 
homes  for  IV^»  dmen.  is  md i.^^ide.  Forihi-?  p»>rj»r»«e 
he  1m  - appn.yriat^i  the  i-jaml- 
ton.  t.t'ic  abnmlormd  ri.-e  }»h«nUAi#s  albb^ibe  jrivi'T*' 
for  80  miles.  b,»iek  frotn  the  ami  the  eomdn*  b»it-. 
during  oji  th^-  Stdoho  Rirer,  Hi*tida.  In  settle- 
menfii  hereafter  tube  eetabU^hrd  no  whit«  pernon  1a 
to  p^ide,  t ut  the  nre  ti>  have  the  ex<  b^ix  o 

of  a Pairs.  Gr-nend  Jt,  .Saxtnn  wm,  by 
ord-r  yppoittbil  ltt5pHctor  of  Settlement*  nitd 
PUtstaUhn^. 

‘il/r  ;tir>v  of  tho  ubove-mr*(ttii>nml  bases  of  npcni- 

tuoi-  in  fie-  ( -arOltniSfi anti  tin  nm  tmhreSt  Savanna h, 

PoctdnUgi),  h««  already  bovti  HinhOvd.  Jnnnary  1 * 
the  Mfbruth  and  SevenfotmtH  f'orpp,  nnib  r ii.nv-j 
ard,  were  tmnsfhmtd  to  (tvauf..Hv  dhd  from  that  ! 
(...iii;  u}^-n  tin.  yi.v'--.  Wl  idi  wuii itomloned 

by  thy  ('ordedvrute  fmoc,  the  latter  mire  at  iug  to  Urn  ! 
nbfth  ilu*  t Votib  ihe-  Kivv  r.  Tha  poiu)  \ 

gaiin^l  is  5n  mile-,  distant  fanu  rburh-sfon,  and  30  j 
miles  from  Ununthv  i}k. 

I be  itomi  tmfif/rbint  {n*r!  of  the  nfienititMm  Against- 
Wi|minv»on,  ttia  nvynl  m*'i re>t  tu  the  Juu»y?,  J 

t5pec(*MftiUy  Wk*oiliplt«tiM  by  t he  enpbu^  W ] 
fo»r  Fisher  nu  the  loth  of  t!m  month.  After  thv  ! 
tjiUnre  of  the  »ird  attempt  air^inet  the,  fort  ur  j)fF 
ceiii5a>x,  the  (iee-t  re  turned  to  fh-aulort  hi  t#fit  fw  * 
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sycoud  expedition.  G.njora]  Boiler,  ut  the  rnpir^t 
of  Uu>  LicUte,rtan^(iert“ml.  \ras  removed  from  coin* 
main!  of  flits  army  of  jtii.jf j Jdfnis,  mnl  Uener-fll  VV’dJt- 
zhl  took  a ftirb/ugh  !o  get  married.  Tber^  bud  uoi 
la  en  a eOrtUal  dgr>?  iniftnt  between  the  nidiutry  und 
naval  rb.mmanderi  in  fhe  tirst  cxf»e(ljfllon.  In  the 
^ce.rmf  Admiral  Pyrt.  r retAmovt  command  of  tbn 
floet^  iho  military  command  wu3  cuaigntsd  to  Gto- 
eml  tl.  T»  rr>  , u jhUlfill  though  tnvdeet  js«U 

dief,  who  had  ifi  n <jui ef  Way  dktMlgni-hed  bhiiindf 
at  th*>  eXjrtitre  of  Fort  Fnla-kb  in  tha  operations 
pgaitist  Motiis  IMfind  nod  Fort  Wagner,  nu<l  fit  th« 
hummer  cauipnign  of  Futlerr  army  north  of  the 
danic<.  The  force  giveu  to  (iepor^l  Butler  In  the 
i>  r .•.-.yaiiw.i  find  eHcd'U-d  of  onou  nmu.  ferry  -s 
furee  vvas  the  JKjjmje  with  the  addition  of  « y»ngl6 
brigade,  m tkiug  in  all  nfK/Ut  T0,(»b»t  men.  Besides 
t hr  ire  Admiral  Porbrr  hkd  uvtr  n thoilttand  manner 
nvailatdn  far  th  * ay?mdj.  The  exp.difmo  arrived 
oir  I Vdrtrn)  Pofnt  «vn  the  morning  of  t he  IHtli  fn 
the  uft^ruoan  tf»?  rroap^  yep-  landed  wiUi  provi- 
sions ilff  t>vriv»l  dll'  y At  7,‘sfijt  A.H.  {‘orter  a'fTfl'.  in 
five.  Uft.obroN— the  &&£$&> 

AltU  X'h'  lf  n;.Wi7,  tins  bitter  tnhihg  the 
leod  ; vijid  tih‘-  action  .'ommom  *-d  within  » fclitaintorf 
yapjf  <»f  the  fort.  ‘Hie  effect  of  the  lwirnlignliuttit 
Wrti"  sodti  wfcfti  liJWfi  the  southern  angle  of  fbr  wtirk  ; 
trover^,*  (Usamingect,  ami  om*  after  aunth^r 

'xi'&'&w*  twee  ^ilmt^l  Tba  wooden  Mnp«  follow. 

\h%  .Ifat-  t-nMlpi  formed  ix  ^otnl  lino  i»f  at  tuck. 
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The  bombardment  from  the  fleet  was  continued  on 
the  14th  with  good  effect  until  sunset,  when,  says 
Admiral  Porter,  “the  fort  was  reduced  to  a pulp.” 
A reconnoissance  was  made  by  Terry,  and  it  w’as  ar- 
ranged between  him  and  Porter  that  an  assault 
should  he  made. at  three  p.m.  the  next  day;  the 
bombardment  to  continue  up  to  that  time.  At  the 
time  fixed  upon  for  this  event,  Paine’s  Division  of 
colored  soldiers,  carefully  intrenched,  held  the  en- 
tire width  of  the  beach  facing  toward  Wilmington. 
This  was  to  confront  Hoke’s  Division,  which  might 
approach  from  Wilmington.  This  division,  in  the 
first  expedition,  was  near  at  hand  on  Butler’s  flank. 
It  did  not  at  this  time  make  its  appearance,  though 
it  had  by  way  of  the  river  reinforced  the  garrison 
of  the  fort  with  about  one  thousand  men.  The  as- 
saulting party  was  formed  in  two  separate  column^— 
one  consisting  of  the  naval  brigade,  1200  strong,  un- 
der Commander  K.  R.  Breese,  the  other,  about  3000 
strong,  under  General  Ames.  The  former  advanced 
against  the  seaward  front  of  the  fort  under  a terrific 
fire  of  grape  and  canister.  The  fire  of  the  fleet  had 
broken  a way  through  the  stockade  guarding  the 
approach  to  this  side  by  flank,  and  the  advance  of 
the  column  rushed  through  to  scale  the  fort.  It 
had  been  intended  that  while  this  was  being  done 
a portion  of  the  marine  force  in  the  trenches  would 
cover  the  boarding  party  with  their  fire.  But  this 
was  not  done.  As  the  stockade  was  reached  Lieu- 
tenants Porter  and  Preston  fell  mortally  wounded. 
The  assault  failed,  and  the  brigade  fell  back.  The 
garrison  of  the  fort,  numliering  2300  men,  supposed 
this  to  be  the  main  column,  and  that  Ames’s  Divis- 
ion in  the  woods  was  intended  as  a support.  But 
while  they  were  giving  their  whole  attention  to  this 
attack,  Ames  was  already  entering  the  eastern  side 
of  the  fort  facing  the  river.  Here  began  a series  of 
traverses — seventeen  in  number — on  the  northeast 
face.  These  were  immense  bomb-proofs,  60  feet  in 
length  and  23  in  height,  between  which  were  mount- 
ed the  guns  on  that  side.  Seven  of  these  had  been 
gained  almost  by  surprise ; the  top  of  the  eighth  was 
reached,  but  was  regained  by  the  enemy.  Here 
began  the  fierce  contest  in  the  fort  which  lasted 
nearly  eight  hours.  The  fire  of  the  fleet  was  suc- 
cessfully directed  against  the  traverses  still  in  the 
enemy’s  possession.  At  four  o’clock  one  half  the 
fort  had  been  gained,  and  the  position  was  main- 
tained until  nine  o’clock,  when  reinforcements  ar- 
rived, and  a final  charge  drove  the  enemy  from  the 
fort  toward  the  extremity  of  the  point,  where  the 
surrender  was  made.  The  fight  had  been  severe — 
hand  to  hand,  musket  against  musket;  and  the  loss 
on  both  sides  was  great.  Of  the  garrison  1900 
men  were  surrendered,  the  other  400  being  either 
/ killed  or  wounded.  Every  one  of  the  brigade  com- 
manders of  Ames’s  column— Curtis,  Ponnvbacker, 
and  Bell— had  been  wounded.  The  entire  loss  in 
the  military  division  was  691 , of  which  88  were  killed 
and  92  missing.  Admiral  Porter  states  his  loss  at 
330.  Total  loss,  1021.  The  fort  mounted  55  heavy 
guns,  which  were  captured ; among  them  a 150- 
pound  Armstrong  gun,  bearing  the  name  of  its  in- 
ventor. The  capture  of  Fort  Fisher  was  imme- 
diately fbllowed  by  the  possession  of  Fort  Caswell, 
commanding  the  Old  Inlet,  and  all  the  fortifications 
near  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River.  The  capture 
of  Wilmington  will  probably  follow  soon,  when  that 
city  will  become  the  grand  base  of  the  Carolina 
campaign. 

The  next  morning  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Fish- 
er a lamentable  accident  occurred.  By  some  cul- 


pable negligence  soldiers  were  allowed  to  approach 
the  magazine  with  lighted  candles.  This  occasion- 
ed an  explosion,  from  which  upward  of  200  casual- 
ties resulted,  which  are  included  in  the  above  esti- 
mate of  losses. 

The  Virginia  campaign  has  developed  nothing 
new.  The  Shenandoah  has  ceased  to  be  an  im- 
portant theatre  of  operations  on  either  side.  On 
the  11th  a detachment  of  the  enemy,  under  Gener- 
al Rosser,  advanced  to  Beverly,  in  West  Virginia, 
and  succeeded  in  surprising  and  capturing  the  small 
national  force  stationed  at  that  point. — On  New- 
Year’s  Day  the  bulkhead  of  the  Dutch  Gap  Canal 
was  removed  by  explosion.  The  result  was  hardly 
satisfactory,  as  a good  portion  of  the  earth  returned 
into  the  crater  formed  by  the  explosion.  Six  tons 
of  powder  were  used.  This  was  to  have  been  the 
final  step  in  a bold  scheme  for  cutting  off  seven 
miles  of  the  James  River  by  a canal  two  hundred 
yards  in  length  across  Dutch  Gap — the  narrow  neck 
of  the  peninsula  known  as  Farrar’s  Island.  The' 
work,  which  was  originally  General  Butler's  sug- 
gestion, was  surveyed  August  7,  and  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  General  B.  C.  Ludlow,  assisted 
by  Major  Peter  S.  Michie,  chief  of  engineers  on 
Butler’s  staff. — On  the  23d  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Confederate  iron-clads  on  the  James  to  descend 
the  river  past  the  obstructions  off  Farrar’s  Island. 
It  was  a bold  design  directed  against  General  Grant’s 
base  at  City  Point,  and  against  the  army  north  of 
the  river.  At  least  three  iron-clads — the  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  and  Fredericksburg — were  engaged 
in  the  raid.  These  were  accompanied  by  the  Drao- 
ry,  a small  wooden  gun-bout  mounting  one  gun. 
This  boat  got  aground  and  was  blown  up.  The 
enemy  claims  that  the  Fredericksburg  passed  tho 
obstructions,  but  says  that,  owing  to  the  Richmond 
and  Virginia  getting  aground,  the  expedition  was 
given  up.  It  was  really  the  land  batteries  that 
prevented  the  success  of  this  daring  raid,  the  most 
prominent  among  them  being  the  Curtis  House  Bat- 
tery. 

General  Hood  effected  his  escape  across  the  Ten- 
nessee River  December  23  at  Bainbridge,  eight 
miles  above  Florence.  He  owed  his  safe  retreat  to 
Forrest’s  cavalry,  which  effectually  covered  his  rear 
after  tfce  stand  made  at  Spring  Hill. 

On  the  21st,  General  Grierson  started  from  Mem- 
phis with  a force  3000  strong  for  a raid  against  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  in  General  Hood’s  rear. 
He  destroyed  the  road  in  great  part  from  Corinth  to 
Okalona.  Ten  miles  south  of  the  latter  point  he 
met  with  formidable  resistance,  and  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Meridian,  as  was  his  first  intention,  he 
turned  westward,  striking  the  Mississippi  Central 
Railroad  below  Granada,  destroying  30  miles  of  it 
with  several  locomotives  and  50  cars,  together  with 
extensive  factories.  About  700  prisoners  were  cap- 
tured, including  Brigadier-General  Gholson.  There 
were  also  brought  away  1000  negroes  and  as  many 
horses. 

On  the  7th,  a party  of  Indians  attacked  the  Over- 
land Mail  coach  near  Julesburg,  Colorado,  and 
robbed  the  express  mail.  The  troops  at  Julesburg 
started  in  pursuit,  and  a fight  ensued,  in  which  35 
Indians  and  19  whites  were  killed 

The  great  political  event  of  the  month  was  the 
passage  by  the  House,  on  the  31st,  of  the  following 
joint  resolution : 

“ Be  it  resolved^  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  In  Congress  assem- 
bled, two-thirds  of  both  Houses  concurring,  That  the  Col- 
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lowing  articles  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  said  Legis- 
latures shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  a part 
of  the  said  Constitution,  namely : 

*l  Abticle  13.— Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involun- 
tary servitude,  except  as  a puuishinent  for  crime,  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  with- 
in the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  juris- 
diction. 

“ Section  2.  Congress  rhall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation.** 

The  vote  stood  119  for  to  5G  against — being  two 
votes  more  in  favor  of  the  resolution  than  the  requi- 
site two-thirds  majority.  The  following  members 
of  the  Opposition  voted  in  the' affirmative : Messrs. 
Hailey,  Coffroth,  and  M‘Allister,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Baldwin  of  Michigan,  Englishof  Connecticut,  Hutch- 
ins of  Ohio,  Rollins  and  King  of  Missouri,  Yeaman 
of  Kentucky,  Wheeler  of  Wisconsin,  and  Ganson, 
Griswold,  Herrick,  Nelson,  Odell,  Radford,  and 
Steele^  of  Ne>v  York.  There  were  eight  members 
•absent  or  not  voting.  Of  the  votes  in  the  negative 
only  one  was  from  an  Administration  member — 
that  of  Brutus  J.  Clay  of  Kentucky.  This  joint 
resolution  passed  the  Senate  April  8, 1864,  by  a vote 
of  38  to  6,  six  members  not  voting.  It  came  up 
before  the  House  May  31,  and  was  lost,  there  being 
ouly  95  votes  for  to  66  against. 

The  State  Convention  of  Missouri,  at  St.  Louis, 
on  the  11th,  passed  the  following  ordinance  by  a vote 
of  60  to  4 : 

“Be  it  ordained  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
in  Convention  assembled,  that  hereafter  ia  this  State  there 
"hall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except 
in  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party  Bhall  have  been 
duly  convicted.” 

Besides  the  joint  resolution  above  mentioned  the 
following  measures  have  passed  the  United  States 
Congress  : Resolution  of  inquiry  respecting  the  cred- 
its given  to  the  several  States  on  the  ground  of 
naval  enlistments,  and  the  principle  of  their  appor- 
tionment; to  which  the  Secretary  of  War  replied 
that  the  number  of  credits  given  for  naval  enlist- 
ments from  April  17, 1861,  to  January  24, 1861,  was 
67,687,  which  had  been  apportioned  to  the  places 
where  the  enlisted  men  resided. — Joint  resolution 
to  give  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  notice  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. — Bill  changing 
the  place  of  holding  the  United  States  Circuit  and 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia 
from  Richmond  to  Norfolk. — The  Amendatory  Loan 
Bill,  providing  for  no  additional  loan,  but  only 
changing  the  one  already  authorized  from  five- 
twenties  to  seven-thirties. — Resolution  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a Committee  to  count  the  votes  in  the 
late  Presidential  election ; an  amendment  was  added 
in  the  House,  excluding  from  representation  in  the 
Electoral  College  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Car- 
olina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Ten- 
nessee.— The  Consular  and  Diplomatic  Appropria- 
tion Bill : occasion  was  taken  to  insert  before  the 
word  “ Mexico”  the  words  •*  Republic  of”  instead 
of  u Empire  of.” 

The  following  measures  have  passed  the  Senate: 
Joint  resolution  to  free  the  families  of  colored  sol- 
diers.— Bill  amending  the  act  defining  the  pay  of 
army  officers  so  that  a brevet  rank  shall  not  entitle 
the  holder  to  any  increase  of  pay.— Resolution  to  re- 
taliate upon  Southern  prisoners  for  the  sufferings 
inflicted  upon  our  own,  with  amendments  restrict- 
ing its  operations  so  that  they  shall  conform  to  the 
law  of  nations  and  the  usages  of  civilized  war. 
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In  the  House,  the  following  have  been  the  princi- 
pal measures  passed  : Resolution  of  inquiry  as  to  the 
Parrott  guns  burst  in  the  first  bombardment  of  Fort 
Fisher,  their  number,  and  the  cause  of  explosion; 
to  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  replied  that  five 
guns  were  destroyed,  ou  the  Ticvnderogn , Juniata , 
Mackinaw , Quaker  City , and  Yanlic. — Bill  provid- 
ing that  in  any  action  by  or  against  any  executors, 
administrators,  or  guardians,  in  which  judgment 
may  be  rendered  for  or  against  them,  neither  party 
shall  bo  allowed  to  testify  against  the  other  unless 
called  to  do  so  by  the  other. — Resolution  of  inquiry 
relative  to  prisoners  confined  in  Old  Capitol  and 
Carroll  prisons.  — Amendment  to  the  Legislative 
Appropriation  Bill,  appropriating,  in  addition  to 
the  $2,000,000  already  appropriated,  $1,777,000  for 
procuring  dies,  stamps,  and  paper  for  printing  and 
circulating  Treasury  Notes. — PosUoffice  Appropria- 
tion Bill. — Resolution  to  reduce  the  duty  on  import- 
ed printing  paper  from  20  to  3 per  cent,  ad  valorem , 
which  was  reported  in  the  Senate  afterward  with  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  duty  to  15  per  cent. — Res- 
olutions of  inquiry  into  the  facts  relative  to  the  trade 
with  insurrectionary  States.— Resolution  providing 
for  the  publication  of  President  Madison’s  corre- 
spondence. 

The  House  resolution  dropping  from  the  Army 
List  all  unemployed  general  officers  was  indefinitely 
postponed  in  the  Senate. 

CANADA. 

, Our  relations  with  Canada  have  taken  a brighter 
aspect.  Burley,  who  was  engaged  in  the  raid  on 
Lake  Erie,  has  been  recommitted  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Davis’s  recognition  of  him  as  a Confederate  officer. 
Governor-General  Monck  includes  in  his  financial 
estimate  of  expenses  for  the  current  year  an  appro- 
priation to  refund  the  money  captured  by  the  St. 
Alban’s  raiders.  A bill  has  been  introduced  inta 
the  Canadian  House  of  Assembly,  which  passed  to  a 
second  reading  on  the  31st,  giving  power  to  the 
Provincial  Government,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  remove  such  aliens  from  the  country  as  may 
have  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  an  asylum 
therein.* 

EUROPE. 

Publicity  has  been  given  to  a bull  signed  by  the 
Pope  October  8,  1864,  condemning  all  modern  re- 
ligious and  political  errors  having  a tendency  hos- 
tile to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  exhorting  the  bishops  to  confute  them.  This 
Encyclical  Letter  was  drawn  up  by  a Committee  of 
Theologians,  under  the  Presidency  of  Cardinal  Cat- 
erini.  In  regard  to  this  bull,  which  created  general 
surprise  throughout  Europe,  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  decided  that  it  is  subversive  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  can  not  be  published. 

The  Spanish  Cortes  were  opened  December  22. 
Januar}'  7 Marshal  Narvaez  submitted  a bill  to  re- 
peal the  act  reincorporating  San  Domingo  in  the 
| Spanish  monarchy.  The  bill  met  with  great  resist- 
| ance  from  the  Opposition.  The  attitude  of  Spain 
j toward  Peru  has  become  moderate,  and  it  is  likely 
I that  there  will  bo  no  hostile  collision  on  the  Chincha 
| Islands  question. 

I Victor  Emanuel  has  decreed  that  the  Florentine 
couvcnts  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

! The  Russian  Emperor  has  issued  an  ukase  ex- 
| tending  the  abolition  of  serfdom  to  Trans-Caucasia, 
the  only  province  of  the  Russian  empire  where  that 
i institution  still  exists. 
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THE  essence  of  courtesy  is  kindness.  Even  when 
it  is  merely  a form  it  is  still  an  affectation  of 
good  feeling ; and  a man  of  truly  large  heart  is  gen- 
erally a man  of  truly  pleasant  manners.  In  a coun- 
try of  travelers  like  ours  courtesy  is  peculiarly  es- 
sential to*  comfort.  We  live  among  strangers  at 
hotels  and  upon  railroads  and  steamers,  and  a churl 
is  a public  nuisance.  A kind  word,  a generous  act, 
a little  self-denial,  a little  consideration  of  others 
upon  the  part  of  every  man,  would  make  a total  of 
national  good  feeling  and  comfort  to  which  every 
one  ought  to  be  glad  to  contribute.  Yet  it  is  un- 
pleasantly true  that  a little  meanness  and  selfish- 
ness often  carry  applause  as  manliness  and  shrewd- 
ness. 

The  Easy  Chair  was  painfully  reminded  of  this 
truth  not  long  ago  as  it  was  rolling  along  the  rail- 
road between  New  York  and  Boston.  The  observ- 
ation it  made  there  will  answer  for  many  other  rail- 
roads and  regions  in  the  country. 

At  Springfield  the  evening  trains  from  Albany 
and  from  New  York  connect  and  proceed  as  an  ex- 
press train  to  Boston.  A gentleman,  whom  we  will 

call  Mr.  A , turned  in  his  seat  in  the  smokings 

car  as  the  train  moved  out  of  Springfield,  and  said 

to  Mr.  B ■,  who  was  sitting  behind  him  s 

“From  New  York,  Sir?” 

Mr.  B— evidently  surprised  and  a little  amused 
by  tbe  abrupt  question,  answered,  briefly, 

“Yes,  Sir.*’ 

“Going  to  Boston,  Sir?”  was  tbe  prompt  rejoin- 
der. 

Mr.  B , clearly  nettled  by  what  he  thought 

an  Impertinent  inquisitiveness,  replied;  blandly  but 
decidedly,  # 

“Yes,  Sir.  Are  you?” 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  which  seemed 
to  ask,  politely  enough,  what  business  it  was  of 

Mr.  A ’s  where  Mr.  B was  going.  The  quiet 

reproof  of  the  tone  was  evidently  felt  by  Mr.  A , 

and  be  explained : 

“ I beg  pardon  for  my  apparent  curiosity,  but  I 
asked  because  I come  to-day  from  beyond  Albany ; 
and  as  I live  about  four  miles  out  of  Boston  I am 
anxious  to  be  dropped  near  my  home  instead  of  be- 
* ing  carried  on  and  compelled  to  return  so  far  after 
midnight.  But  the  conductor  will  not  stop  the 
train  for  a passenger  with  an  Albany  ticket,  while 
he  will  do  so  for  one  from  New  York.  So  if  you 
would  kindly  exchange  tickets  with  me  I shall  be 
at  home  at  a reasonable  hour,  and  the  train  will  be 
delayed  scarcely  a minute  in  arriving  at  Boston.” 
It  was  a perfectly  frank  and  fair  request,  and 

Mr.  B replied  that  be  would  willingly  make 

tbe  exchange.  He  gave  his  ticket  to  Mr.  A , 

who  thanked  him  warmly  and  gave  hi9  in  return. 
It  was  a very  simple  and  natural  act,  and  the  con- 
versation between  the  gentlemen  was  loud  enough 
to  be  beard  by  all  the  passengers  around  them. 
The  train  rolled  on;  the  conductor  passed  through 
and  clipped  the  tickets ; and  at  midnight  Mr.  B — — , 
with  the  rest,  alighted  from  the  cars  in  the  Boston 
station.  He  took  his  place  with  others  in  a sleigh 
* for  the  hotel ; but  just  as  it  left  the  station  one  of 
the  other  passengers  said,  in  a chuckling  tone,  to 
bis  neighbor: 

“ Did  you  see  the  neat  thing  C— - did  in  tbe 
cars  to-night?” 

“ No,  what  was  it  ?”  asked  his  companion. 

“ Well,  there  was  a fellow  who  came  by  the  Al- 


bany train  and  joined  ns  at  Springfield,  who  asked 
a man  from  New  York  to  exchange  tickets  with 
him,  because  he  wanted  to  get  off  before  reaching 
Boston,  and  he  said  the  conductor  would  not  stop 
the  train  except  for  a New  York  ticket.  The  New 

York  man  exchanged  with  him,  and  C heard 

the  whole  thing.  When  the  conductor  came  along 

C told  him  the  story,  and  pointed  out  the  men. 

The  conductor  smiled,  passed  on,  and  said  nothing. 
But  after  we  left  Worcester,  and  ho  came  round 
again,  tho  Albany  man  asked  him  if  he  would  slow 
tbe  train  to  give  him  a chance  to  jump  off  at  his 
point  The  conductor  asked  him  where  he  came 
from.  The  man  showed  his  New  York  ticket 
4 Yes,*  said  the  conductor,  ‘but  you  don’t  come 
from  New  York.*  ‘Why,  here  is  my  ticket,'  re- 
plied tho  other.  ‘Yes,  my  friend,  but  you  camo 
from  All>any,  and  yoc  have  exchanged  your  ticket 
with  a New  York  passenger,  and  the  train  can  not 
stop,  you  know.*  And  the  Albany  chap  was  brought 
all  the  way  in,  and  has  got  to  get  out  of  town  as  he 
can,  and  a darned  cold  journey  he’ll  have  of  it. 
Smart  in  C , wasn’t  it  ?” 

And  tbe  two  passengen  laughed  together  at 
C ’s  “ neat  thing.” 

• Yes,  it  was  smart,  hot  it  was  ineffably  mean. 
It  showed  a petty  and  narrow  mind,  and  a lack  of 
that  generosity  which  ennobles  men  and  makes  hu- 
man intercourse  delightful.  How  instinctively  you 
pity  the  wife  and  children  of  such  a man ! How 
poor  the  riches  that  come  by  such  smartness ! It 
was  not  a great  crime — it  was  only  an  infinitely  lit- 
tle discourtesy.*  It  kept  a man  from  reaching  his 
home  two  hours,  or  perhaps  a night,  earlier,  and  it 
did  not  bring  any  other  man  five  minutes  sooner  to 
his  home.  A small  peg  on  the  inside  of  the  sole  of 
your  shoe  is  not  a sword-thrust  into  your  heart. 
But  courtesy,  generosity,  the  instincts  of  a gentle- 
man, no  more  prick  you  with  a pin  than  they  cut 
yoit  with  a sabre.  Every  man  should  remember 
that  he  is  upon  trial  when  he  travels.  There  is  an 
inquest  of  a car-ful  of  other  men  and  women  upon 
his  politeness  and  real  manliness. 


Edward  Everett  died  a private  citizen,  al- 
though his  whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  public 
service.  He  died  at  a most  fortunate  moment  for  his 
fame ; and  in  the  general  gratitude  for  his  faithful 
service  during  the  war  every  body  was  willing  to 
forget  that  his  prescience  had  not  been  equal  to  bis 
patriotism.  But  if  a man  strikes  with  all  his  might 
when  danger  comes  to  his  country  it  is  rather  hard 
to  reproach  him  that  he  did  not  see  it  coming.  In 
our  recent  history  we  have  all  had  need  of  much 
forbearance.  If  some  did  not  see  the  approach  of 
danger,  they  have  at  least  been  conspicuously  steady 
and  strong  when  it  appeared;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  who  foresaw  the  attack  have  been  very 
far  from  wise  in  the  defense. 

Mr.  Everett  was  not  a man  of  genius,  nor  of  that 
temperament  which  makes  or  controls  epochs  in 
human  affairs.  But  he  had  remarkable  gifts,  and 
they  were  remarkably  cultivated.  His  powers  of 
literary  acquisition  were  extraordinary,  his  memory 
singularly  trained  and  retentive,  his  intellectual 
habit  rigidly  methodical,  and  his  scholarship,  there- 
fore, was  not  only  vast  and  various,  but  its  re- 
sources were  constantly  at  the  command  of  his  del- 
icate tact  and  courtesy.  If  in  public  speaking  he 
never  inspired  his  hearers,  he  was  always  sure  to 
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charm  them  by  the  elegance  and  symmetry  of  the 
form,  and  instruct  them  by  the  comprehensive  and 
wdLdigested  substance  of  his  orations. 

His  various  accomplishments  made  him  in  many 
ways  a most  valuable  foreign  minister,  and  he  re- 
lated with  a full  sense  of  its  humor— for  his  percep- 
tion of  comedy  was  acute — a little  incident  of  his  of-  | 
ficial  residence  as  American  Minister  in  London.  j 

One  day,  at  a pleasant  country  house,  where 
Washington  Irving  and  Bancroft  were  also  guests,  | 
the  conversation,  as  was  natural  among  three  gen-  j 
tlemen  who  had  all  been  foreign  ministers,  fell  upon  | 
diplomatic  life.  Irving,  with  the  sly  twinkle  in  his  . 
eye,  was  soon  telling  comical  incidents  of  bis  ex- 
perience when  Everett,  after  listening  with  an  air 
of  great  amusement,  said : j 

“One  of  the  drollest  incidents  in  my  diplomatic 
life  occurred  at  my  presentation  as  United  States  I 
Minister  in  England.  I went  to  the  palace,  by  ap- 
pointment, with  Lord  Melbourne,  feeling  very  un- 
comfortable in  my  official  toggery,  and  found  that 
the  Neapolitan  embassador,  the  Prince  Castelcicala, 
was  to  be  presented  at  the  same  time.  We  were  in- 
troduced to  each  other,  and  after  a proper  interval 
the  official  presentations  to  her  Majesty  took  place. 
When  they  were  over  [probably  at  Windsor]  Lord 
Melbourne  said : 

14  4 Your  Excellencies  will  be  expected  to  remain, 
and  in  the  evening  join  a game  of- whist  with  the 
Duchess  of  Kent'-— [the  Queen's  mother]. 

44  We  bowed, n continued  Mr.  Everett, 44  and  Lord 
Melbourne  added, 

44  4 1 play  a very  poor  game  myself,  in  feet,  I 
scarcely  understand  it ; but  the  Duchess  is  very  fond 
of  it’ 

44  4 And  I,’  said  the  Prince  Castelcicala,  tnrning 
to  me,  4 1 am  a very  poor  player ; and  if  I should 
chance  to  be  your  Excellency  8 partner,  I invoke 
your  forbearance  in  advance.’ 

44  We  were  all  moving  down  the  corridor  toward 
the  Duchess’s  apartments,*’  said  Mr.  Everett,  with  J 
a grave  smile,  %<  and  it  was  very  amusing  to  hear  ’ 
our  mutual  apologies  and  deprecations,  especially  as 
I remarked  in  my  turn  that  I was  not  very  familiar  I 
with  the  game.  Here  we  were,  three  dignified  per-  | 
sonages  in  middle  life,  clad  in  extraordinary  attire,  j 
and  solemnly  proceeding  to  play  a game  w hich  we 
imperfectly  understood,  and  for  which  we  did  not 
care  in  the  least.  j 

4 4 When  we  reached  the  Duchess’s  apartments  1 
she  was  seated  at  the  table,  and  we  were  formally  ' 
presented,  and,  at  her  gracious  invitation,  seated 
ourselves  for  the  game.  Just  as  we  were  beginning 
to  play,  a lady  in  waiting  approached  and  placed 
herself  at  the  back  of  the  Duchess’s  chair.  The 
Duchess  then  turned  to  us  and  said,  politely : 

44  4 Your  Excellencies  will  excuse  me  if  I rely  upon 
the  advice  of  my  friend  here,  for  I really  am  a very 
poor  player.’ 

44  It  was  inexpressibly  droll,”  said  Mr.  Everett, 

44  and  it  was  a curious  illustration  of  the  ceremonial 
character  of  court  life.” 

Yet  no  man  was  more  punctilious  in  observing 
all  conventional  duties  than  Mr.  Everett  His  hu- 
morous perception  of  their  frequent  absurdity  did 
not  disturb  his  respectful  deference  to  them*.  So  in 
his  oratory  he  did  not  disdain  any  dramatic  effects, 
and  sometimes  used  them  very  skillfully.  The  fe- 
licitous rhetorical  stroke  which  confirmed  his  fame 
as  an  orator  was  his  appeal  to  Lafayette  at  the  close 
of  his  discourse  at  Cambridge  before  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society ; and  in  his  subsequent  eulogy  upon 


Lafayette  in  Faneull  Hall  he  turned  at  the  close  of 
his  oration  and  apostrophized  the  bust  of  the  Gen- 
eral which  stood  beside  him, 44  Speak,  marble  lips!* 
amidst  the  enthusiastic  emotion  of  bis  audience. 

Less  fortunate,  however,  was  his  display  of  the 
piece  of  the  ocean  telegraphic  cable  in  his  discourse 
to  the  Alumni  at  Harvard,  and  his  striking  his 
pockets,  and  jingling  the  keys  and  coin  in  them,  In 
the  oration  upon  Washington,  when  he  alluded  to 
Marlborough,  the  sordid  miser.  So  also  a little 
story  told  of  his  delivery  of  the  same  oration,  illus- 
trates his  fondness  of  elaborate  dramatic  effect  in 
oratory. 

There  is  a passage  in  the  discourse  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  and  as  he 
was  waiting  in  the  ante-room  before  going  upon  the 
platform  a Revolutionary  veteran  was  introduced 
to  him.  Mr.  Everett  talked  with  him  pleasantly, 
and,  speaking  of  his  oration,  asked  the  old  man  to 
rise  and  stand  before  the  audience  when  he  began 
the  passage.  The  old  soldier  was  gratified,  and 
said  he  would  certainly  do  it. 

The  company  proceeded  to  the  platform,  the  vet- 
eran was  seated  conspicuously  in  full  view  of  the 
audience,  and  the  orator  began.  When  he  reached 
the  passage  alluding  to  the  old  soldiers  he  turned 
toward  the  veteran,  who  began  to  move  and  get 
upon  his  legs.  After  some  struggling  he  succeed- 
ed, and  the  old  man  stood  painfully  leaning  upon 
hU  cane,  when  the  orator,  raising  his  hand  and  ad- 
dressing him,  exclaimed : 

44 Nay,  Sir,  sit  down,  sit  down;  it  is  for  a#  to 
stand  in  your  presence !” 

Upon  which  the  bewildered  veteran,  somewhat 
confounded,  sank  back  again  into  his  seat,  and  aft- 
erward said, 4i  That  Mr.  Everett  is  a very  queer  man. 
He  told  me  to  stand  up,  and  the  moment  1 stood  up 
be  said  to  me, 4 Sit  down,  Sir,  sit  down.*  ” 

But  even  Burke  did  not  hesitate  to  aid  his  oratory 
by  such  effects. 

It  was  very  striking  to  see  how  Boston  honored 
her  son  in  bis  obsequies.  Approaching  the  city 
from  the  north  and  east,  and  rumbling  over  the 
piles  that  carry  the  railroads  to  the  main  land,  you 
saw  the  flag  upon  Bunker  Hill  monument,  and  all 
the  lower  flags  in  the  city,  hanging  at  half  mast. 
People  in  the  cars  coming  from  the  country  to  see 
the  pageant  were  consulting  where  to  find  the  best  • 
places,  and  there  was  but  one  topic  in  all  circles. 
The  street  near  the  church  was  thronged ; the  build- 
ing overflowed ; the  streets  through  which  the  pro- 
cession was  to  pass  were  lined  with  spectators,  and 
many  of  the  shops  upon  the  route  were  hung  in 
mourning,  while  business  was  generally  suspend- 
ed. By-and-by  the  minute-guns  on  the  Common 
and  at  the  Navy-yard  began  to  boom  slowly ; the 
church  bells  solemnly  tolled ; and  the  roll  of  muf- 
fled drums  and  the  long,  pealing,  melancholy  wail 
of  the  wind  instruments  filled  the  air.  The  mount- 
ed soldiers,  the  infantry,  the  heavily  - curtained 
hearse,  the  file  of  carriages  passed  by,  and  the  ora- 
tor who,  within  the  week,  had  made  the  last  speech 
of  his  many  speeches  upon  the  theatre  of  his  many 
triumphs,  was  hidden  from  human  eyes  forever, 
j The  public  sorrow  at  Everett’s  death  is  in  many 
of  the  noblest  minds  also  an  act  of  forgiveness.  Had 
i he  died  four  years  before  he  would  have  missed  his 
| best  fame.  No  student  of  his  time  can  forget  that, 

; until  those  four  years,  the  gifts  and  graces  of  this 
1 noted  American  citizen  were  lost  to  the  cause  of 
I America.  If  it  were  not  recorded,  his  own  confes- 
I sion  would  remind  us  of  it.  And  the  simplest  and 
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noblest  act  of  his  life,  the  act  which  restored  him 
to  the  old  love  of  his  old  admirers  and  the  fresh  re- 
spect of  the  new,  was  the  avowal  that  he  had  mis- 
taken his  times.  With  a happiness  and  satisfaction 
he  had  not  known  for  many  a year,  be  saw'  at  last 
that  America  was  Liberty,  and  bowing  his  heart  be- 
fore her  she  touched  his  lips  with  a sweeter  music 
than  they  had  ever  known. 

And  one  of  the  truest  and  most  honored  priests 
of  that  Liberty , William  Cullen  Bryant,  born  in 
the  same  year  with  Mr.  Everett,  speaks  for  all  who 
have  lamented  the  long  palliation  of  fatal  wrong 
which  his  temperament  and  training  imposed  upon 
Everett,  in  saying  at  the  Union  League  Club  in 
New  York : 4 4 If  I have  ever  uttered  any  thing  in 
derogation  of  Mr.  Everett’s  public  character,  at  times 
when  it  seemed  to  me  ho  did  not  resist  with  becom- 
ing spirit  the  aggression  of  wrong,  I now,  looking 
back  upon  bis  noble  record  of  the  last  four  years, 
retract  it  at  his  grave ; I lay  upon  his  hearse  the 
declaration  of  my  sorrow  that  1 saw  not  then  the 
' depth  of  his  worth,  that  I did  not  discern  under  the 
conservatism  which  formed  a part  of  his  nature 
that  generous  courage  which  a great  emergency 
could  so  nobly  awaken.*1 


The  building  of  the  National  Academy  of  Desigp 
is  now  nearly  finished,  and  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous objects  in  the  city.  It  is  well  situated, 
upon  the  corner  of  the  broad  Fourth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-third  Street ; and  in  these  winter  days  its 
pure  white  marble  walls,  rising  from  the  white 
snow,  are  contrasted  with  the  blue  sky  in  a more 
daring  manner  than  most  of  our  architects  hove  at- 
tempted. White  marble,  indeed,  is  no  longer  a 
novel  building  material  in  New  York;  but  it  is  al- 
ways striking,  and  its  treatment  in  this  structure  is 
original  in  this  country. 

A work  so  elaborate  and  conscientious  as  this 
building  no  man  should  dismiss  with  a careless 
criticism.  We  have  not  examined  it  critically. 
More  than  once,  however,  we  have  stopped  to  ob- 
serve and  to  delight  in  the  ornaments  cut  upon  the 
marble,  freshly  copied  from  nature.  After  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Roman  and  Grecian  and  Gothic  abomina- 
tions in  brick  and  plaster  and  wood  with  which  the 
city  abounds,  the  decoration  of  which  is  purely  con- 
ventional and  the  effect  humiliating,  here  is  the  re- 
turn to  nature  for  which  the  best  art  of  modem 
times  has  been  sighing.  And  how  rich,  how  grace- 
ful, how  honest,  is  the  effect ! 

The  building  is  sure  to  provoke  censure.  It  is 
enough  to  do  that  that  it  is  new.  The  passengers 
in  the  street  cars  44  don’t  like  such  a queer  looking 
thing.”  There  are  others  who  will  see  in  it  a little 
Doge’s  palace.  And  ceftainlv  it  recalls  that  famous 
building,  although  its  color  and  proportions  are  so 
different.  There  are  others,  too,  who  will  find  that 
the  grand  entrance,  however  beautiful  and  effective 
in  itself,  somehow  dwarfs  the  whole  and  suggests  a 
spacious  marble  cottage.  There  arc  many  more 
who  will  suggest  many  more  objections.  But  the 
architect  need  not  wince.  A work  so  fair  and  sin- 
cere as  this  will  plead  against  all  the  charges  of 
“queenv-ss,”  and  plead  successfully.  Let  the  pas- 
senger who  stops  to  contemplate  in  the  winter  morn- 
ing this  happy  thought  wrought  out  in  snow  that 
does  not  melt,  recall  the  building  at  the  corner  of 
Leonard  Street  and  Broadway,  where,  a few  years 
since,  the  Academy  was  housed.  Let  him  go  and 
look  at  it,  and  reflect  that  there  was  no  outburst  of 
pcoular  indignation  when  it  was  built,  and  then  ask 


himself  whether  a city  may  not  justly  be  proud 
which  has  advanced  in  so  few  years  from  gravely 
erecting  such  a building  to  this  new  one  upon  the 
Fourth  Avenue. 

When  it  is  fully  finished,  what  a joyous  dedica- 
tion there  ought  to  be ! How  all  the  finest  pictures 
accessible  ought  to  be  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  a 
very  few  words  be  said  by  the* very  simplest  tongue ! 
When  that  time  comes  we  hope  to  say  something 
more  about  it. 

Our  kind  friend, 14  A Disappointed  Man,”  will  not 
grudge  the  little  delay  in  printing  his  pleasant  little 
essay,  for  he  knows  the  exigencies  of  a Magazine, 
and  alas!  he  has  acquired,  perhaps,  the  sad  habit 
of  resignation  to  all  kinds  of  disappointment.  But 
his  suggestions  are  not  less  true  in  March  than  they 
would  have  been  in  February.  There  is  no  more 
royal  pleasure  than  that  of  music  at  table.  There 
is  no  more  royal  privilege  than  the  power  of  having 
it.  What  a sense  of  a lordly  banquet  tbe  last  scene 
in  Don  Giovanni  conveys,  when  the  baud  enters  and 
plays  while  the  magnifico  eats ; the  band,  not  the 
two  or  three  starveling  fifers  and  fiddlers  standing 
around,  who  sometimes  “disfigure  or  present”  It. 
No,  the  band,  the  orchestra  rather,  as  it  used  to  be 
represented  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin,  where 
there  was  a harmonious  multitude  blowiug  and 
scraping  in  a gorgeous  balcony.  Music  is  as  much 
part  of  a true  feast  as  the  mighty  sirloin  and  the 
ortolan. 

44  Deas  Me.  Easy  Chair,— When  my  friend,  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Crowfield,  told  in  the  December  Atlantic  how  cook- 
ing should  be  done,  he  missed  one  thing,  in  my  opinion. 
That  thing  ia  music.  There  U more  in  music,  as  connect- 
ed with  digestion,  than  appears  at  first  thought.  Let  me 
illustrate  my  meaning  by  an  instance. 

“ There  is  a little  dingy  cellar  on  Anna  Maria  Street, 
In  this  city,  the  proprietor  of  wliich  la  a stalwart,  velvet- 
een-clad Frenchman.  He  gives  one  a dinner  of  three 
courses  for  a mere  trifle,  and  wine  at  discretion  when  paid 
for  extra.  The  soups  are  rather  watery ; the  entrees  not 
what  Soyer  would  recommend,  and  the  vegetables  run 
pretty  much  upon  one  thing  — potatoes  or  spinach.  But 
let  that  pass.  In  the  wine,  I am  afraid,  there  is  more 
than  a suspicion  of  logwood,  and  the  dessert  is — one  apple. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  comes  into  this  gloomy,  sub- 
terranean dining-room  a band  of  three  Italians.  Two 
bear  harps,  and  the  third  a violin.  They  establish  them- 
selves In  one  corner;  and,  after  the  usual  amount  of 
thrumming,  pour  forth  n flood  of  melody  that  fills  every 
corner.  Oh,  Sir!  that  ia  the  secret  of  this  little  talon. 
That  ia  the  key  to  the  excellence  of  that  French  cookery. 
Three  men,  with  harps  and  a violin,  banish  indigestion, 
and  set  the  stomach  at  its  work  to  tuneful  measures. 

“There  nrc  no  truffles  in  the  ‘civet  do  licvre;4  rather 
onions  instead.  The  bouquet  of  the  wine  is  not  inspiring 
until  the  harps  ripple  out  some  tinkling  stave,  and  the 
bread  is,  to  speak  mildly,  glutinous  and  poUtoey.  Bat 
after  that  band  of  three  have  struck  the  props  out  from 
under  the  song,  and  let  It  slide  down  the  wires  into  the 
air,  the  guests  are  guests  of  Lucullus,  the  table  linen  is 
damask,  the  earthenware  Is  china  of  Sevres,  and  the  wine 
of  such  vintage  and  flavor  that  one  dreams  of  it  long 
after. 

“ When  I individually  hear  these  harpeni  I am  per- 
suaded, nay,  convinced,  that  the  world  is  much  better 
than  it  is  represented.  Three  minutes  before  perhaps  the 
shambling  garfon  dribbled  a rill  of  gmvy  from  a ‘blan- 
quette  de  veau’  that  ran  white  and  oleaginous  over  my 
coat-sleeve.  I forgave  him.  I shall  pension  his  family ; 
and  I thank  the  harpers  that  they  turned  the  tide  of  my 
wrath  into  another  channel. 

“Dear  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  you  have  seen,  in  rumbling 
over  the  different  floors  in  this  country,  how  oar  respect- 
ed fellow-citizens  eat  themselves  to  death.  You  know  we 
are,  as  a race,  lank,  lean,  and  bilious.  What  I would 
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suggest  is  this:  more  music  and  less  grease;  more  melo- 
dy and  lees  misery,  from  a digestive  point  of  view.  Lit- 
tle Tommy  Tucker  sung  for  his  supper,  and  I have  no 
doubt  he  was  all  the  better  for  the  performance. 

u When  the  band  strikes  up  at  Newport  you  can  see  the 
members  from  Africa  step  more  lightly  under  their  fra- 
grant or  savory  loads.  You  can  see  Araminta  Dulcibella 
beam  all  over  with  courtesy,  and  Alphonso  chuckle  with 
a suppressed  joke.  Conundrums  rise  to  propound  them- 
selves, and  jests  and  laughter  supplant  saturnine  and 
splenetic  countenances.  When  my  friend  Jeremiah  Hig- 
gins eats  his  Thanksgiving  dinner  he  doe3  penance  far  a 
week  thereafter;  but  Amadoe  Leschaud  dines  every  day, 
to  the  tinkling  of  cymbals  and  whispering  of  harps,  on 
‘perdrix  au  truffles’  and  ‘concomitants’  without  a shud- 
der. 

“Oh,  Sir!  if  we  had  fiddlers  In  every  dining-saloon  wo 
should  have  fewer  savage  editorials  in  the  dailies.  Mr. 
Kenepen,  fagged  out  and  overworked,  rushes  to  the  near- 
est restaurant,  and  devours,  in  nervous  haste,  a plate  of 
roast  pig.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  he  pens  a slash- 
ing article  on  the  twaddle,  fudge,  and  utter  bulderdash  con- 
tained in  the  Morning  Tackhammer . He  spells  Weekly 
‘Weakly,’  and  rejoices  as  much  as  hU  stomach  will  allow 
him  over  this  caustic  sarcasm.  If  music  can  soothe  the 
savage  breast,  why  not  the  savage  stomach?  I put  it  to 
the  Easy  Chair:  Is  it  not  better  to  be  fluted  into  a suita- 
ble frame  of  inind  during  one’s  repast  than  to  be  dinner- 
pilled  after  it  ? Is  not  a musician  better  than  a physician, 
and  are  not  songs  better  than  the  sighs  which  emanate 
from  the  depths  of  the  stomach  ? Oh,  Sir  I when  the  harp- 
er strikes  his  throbbing  wires  I feel  no  mere  mortal  expe- 
rience can  worry  me.  There  are  more  guests  present  than 
they  who  sit  at  meat,  and  the  rustlings  that  I hear  are 
not  merely  those  rnado  by  my  neighbor  turning  his  Tims*. 

“Therefore,  as  I remarked  at  the  outset,  I wish  Mr. 
C'rowfield  bad  said  something  about  music  in  connection 
with  cookery  or  our  dinners. 

“I  once  ‘boarded  out*  where  the  daughter  of  the  land- 
lady was  in  the  habit  of  betaking  herself  to  the  piano  and 
bawliug  out,  ‘ A watcher,  pale  and  tearful,*  whenever  a 
meal  was  in  progress.  1 do  not  think  that  aided  any  one’s 
digestion ; ‘ on  the  contrary,  quite  the  reverse.’  But  I 
know  for  a certainty  that  a harp  can  soothe  and  assuage 
the  sorrows  of  many  a sensitive  organization,  and  that  a 
flute  can  warble,  or  a violin  lull  the  troubled  digestion  into 
tract&bility.  1 would  briug  the  soul  of  song  into  every 
house  instead  of  potion*,  and  there  should  be  no  grief  un- 
allaycd. 

“At  twilight  fall  my  wife  sits  and  sings  while  the  baby 
at  her  breast  draws  its  life  from  her.  Rosy  little  cherub! 
how  sweetly  it  smiles  when  the  lullaby  falls  gently  upon 
Its  ear  1 But  let  Louisa  scold,  for  Instanco  (though  she 
never  does),  and  I know  tlmt  pains  and  pangs  unutterable 
would  tweak  the  bowels  of  that  unhappy  child  of  our  love. 
Sir,  to  be  at  ease  when  dining  one  must  be  sung  to  or 
played  at  skillfully  and  in  harmony,  and  if  the  best  re- 
sults do  not  ensue  lam  A Disappointed  Man.” 


The  Easy  Chair  it  glad  to  see  that  traveling  man- 
ners are  still  a subject  of  thought  among  its  friends. 
How  can  it  he  believed  that  he  or  she  who  is  not  a 
gentleman  or  lady  in  a railroad  car  is  so  in  any  oth- 
er place  ? 

“If  any  Inxly  leaves  a seat  without  a coat,  or 
shawl,  or  l>ag,  or  something  to  mark  his  place,  I 
shall  take  ir,”  said  a person  in  the  seat  behind  a 
certain  traveler. 

“ Yes,  but  if  a gentleman  comes  and  says  that  it 
is  his  seat?”  asked  his  friend. 

“ Can't  help  it.  No  man  can  keep  a scat  in  that 
wav.” 

4‘  Not  bv  his  word?” 

“No.”  " 

It  was  very  clear  that  if  a gentleman  came  to 
claim  such  a seat  he  would  not  find  one  in  it.  But 
hoar  what  a small  voice  from  Washington  says: 

“ Dear  Easy  Chair, — So  very  much  is  said  about  the 
courtesy  of  gentlemen  toward  ladies  manifested  in  resign- 


ing seats  and  the  nameless  other  little  attentions  which  so 
much  assist  ladies  traveling  alone,  1 want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing neither  you  nor  Miss  Dorinda  Beem  to  have  noticed. 
It  is,  that  the  same  gentlemen  who  so  persistently  retain 
their  seals  while  Miss  D.  or  her  friend  pass  along,  look- 
ing, uot  saying,  Give  me  your  seats— I am  a lady ! will 
rise  instantly  to  resign  their  seats,  even  though  they  are 
obliged  to  stand,  in  favor  of  that  modest  little  one  whoee 
only  trouble  is  fear  of  troubling  others,  and  her  look  of 
thanks,  even  though  she  speak  not  the  words,  is  sufficient 
recompense.  Gentlemen  are  quick  to  read  the  language 
of  the  face,  and  know  intuitively  whether  it  says,  It  is  only 
my  due;  or,  How  good  yon  are!  Perhaps  while  Dorludn 
is  thinking,  If  he  were  a’gentleman  he  would  give  me  his 
seat;  the  same  lie  is  thinking,  If  she  were  a lady  I would 
give  up  my  Beat 

“ I speak  these  words  impulsively,  not  to  shield  the  oth- 
er sex,  but  for  the  right.  I am  a woman  and  mean  to  be 
womanly;  it  were  simple  justice  to  say  a gentle-woman. 
Once  we  were  proud  of  that  appellation.  Why  is  it  Lady 
now?  I have  traveled  much,  and  often  alone.  I am  not 
handsome,  and  dress  only  plainly,  and  I never  yet  was 
obliged  to  stand  In  coach  or  car,  however  crowded.  And 
now,  dear  Easy  Chair,  if  you  think  any  one  may  become 
more  of  a ti'ue  lady , through  the  hint  implied  in  this, 
please  tell  it  in  your  own  way.  Say,  too,  that  the  real 
language  of  the  heart  becomes  so  habitual  to  the  face  that 
it  Is  not  easily  masked,  and  especially  in  those  little  things. 
Is  it  because  we  are  gentlewomen  no  longer  that  the  name 
is  abandoned  ? Is  it  not  significant  of  the  change  in  our- 
selves that  the  old  name  and  the  old  chivalry  are  depart- 
ing together? 

M Respectfully,  from  A Littlk  One.*' 


A very  judicious  friend  of  this  Magazine,  as  will 
plainly  appear  from  her  Baying:  “I  expect,  like 
Bessie,  to  enjoy  Harper  in  heaven.  She  invariably 
sings  the  last  two  lines  of  the  hymn  * 1 want  to  be 
an  angel,' 

4 A crown  upon  my  forehead, 

And  a Harper  In  my  hand.*  ** 

adds,  after  some  assurances  of  friendly  esteem,  her 
experiences  of  the  theatre : 

“ I read  the  account,  in  the  December  Number,  of  your 
visit  to  the  Opera,  and  immediately  was  seized  with  a de- 
sire to  tell  you  my  experience.  Very  limited  it  i»,  to  be 
sure,  as  far  as  opera  and  theatre  are  concerned.  But  when 
I deliberately  make  up  my  mind  to  be  deceived,  I like  to 
be  deceived.  Don’t  you?  I don’t  enjoy  seeing  the  ecene- 
ahifters  (is  that  the  name?)  deliberately  pull  into  vipw  a 
house  where  there  was  nothing  before  but  a garden.  Be- 
cause It  does  not  seem  like  nature,  or  art  either.  I re- 
member going  one  evening  to  see  a distinguished  trage- 
dian in  Hamlet,  where  the  ghost  came  upon  the  stage 
dressed  in  a suit  of  armor,  with  a little  square  of  blue  tar- 
latan thrown  over  Ilia  head,  descending  to  his  elbows, 
where  it  stood  out  from  him  in  every  direction.  I did  not 
wonder  that  Hamlet  appeared  startled  at  the  sight  of  him. 
I think  mont  people  would  have  been.  As  Ophelia  came 
on,  singing  iter  little,  woeful,  crazy  song,  the  gas  by  some 
mischance  went  out,  whereupon  the  king  very  kindly 
came  out  with  a tallow’-citndle  in  his  hand,  casting  a halo 
of  glory  about  hi*  head,  while  another  actor,  with  very 
slim  legs,  very  red  cheeks,  and  an  exceedingly  rumpled- 
looklng  wig,  tried  to  light  the  foot-lights  gnzi  g upon 
us,  shrouded  in  darkness,  after  each  unsuccessful  attempt, 
with  a ludicrously  amazed  expression  of  countenance 

This  winter  1 beard  the Troupe  in  Robert  le  Diable . 

The  libreto  said  that  supernatural  sights  and  sounds 
would  i-sue  from  a cave.  Unfortunately  there  was  no 
cave,  so  the  sights  came  from  the  side  of  the  stage,  and  the 
sounds  from  the  drum*  and  fifes  of  the  orchestra.  Wheth- 
er they  were  supernatural  or  not  I can  not  say,  but  they 
were  certainly  terrible.  I was  almost  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  friend  beside  me,  who  whispered  that  he  thought 
that  Operas  were  like  tomatoes,  one  most  learn  to  like 
them.” 

This  is  the  Easy  Chair's  letter-day.  It  does  not 
come  very  often.  Bat  here  is  a cheerful  note  which 
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comes  tumbling  briskly  out  of  the  bag,  and  speaks 
a kindly  word  for  England  • 

44  E.  Chair,  Esq.,— Now  you  suppose  yourself  assailed  by 
one  of  the  people  who  a*pjre  to  be  literati  Not  so.  Yet 
I am  one  of  those  who  can  write  better  articles  than  are 
published.  Yon  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  notwith- 
standing this,  I keep  my  MSS.  in  an  old  pillow-case  in  the 
garret,  waiting  for  paper-rags  to  be  worth  ten  cents  per 
pound: 

41 » Cold,  wire-drawn  odes  1 Bucolics  where  the  cows 
Would  scare  the  writer  if  they  splashed  the  mud 
In  lashing  off  the  flies. 

And  counterfeiting  epics,  shrill  with  trumps 
A lmbe  might  blow  between  two  straining  cheeks 
Of  bubbled  rose  to  make  his  mother  laugh ; 

And  elegiac  griefs,  and  songs  of  love, 

Like  cast-off  nosegays  picked  up  on  the  road, 

The  worse  for  being  warm* — 

for  ten  cents  per  pound. 

4‘  Emerson  says, 4 Whoso  expresses  the  poetry  that  la  in 
him  in  some  sort  loses  it’  And  Tennyson, 

‘♦‘The  poet's  deep  poetic  heart 
Is  better  than  the  poet's  fame;*' 

therefore  I am  content  to  be  mute. 

44 1 write  to  thauk  you  for  the  kindly  words  that  yon 
sometimes  say  of  the  English,  and  to  beg  yon  to  continue 
them.  It  always  hurts  my  heart  to  see  the  endeavors  of 
the  newspapers  to  embitter  the  people**  mind  against  En- 
gland. I think  newspapers  give  incorrect  estimates  of 
public  sentiment.  Most  of  us  have  lived  so  much  in  En- 
glish literature  that  we  have  almost  lived  In  England,  and 
it  Is  natural  for  us  to  regard  England  as  the  nearest  and 
dearest  of  nations. 

44  We  know  London  streets  and  houses  by  heart,  and 
all  the  lanes  aud  foot-paths  in  all  the  shires — the  Hert- 
fordshire lanes,  aud  all  the  rest.  Have  we  not  walked  In 
Oxford  Street,  Baker  Street,  the  Strand,  Pall  Mall? 
Haven’t  we  seen  the  Monument,  and  every  statue  in  the 
British  Museum  ? And  have  not  Mrs.  Gore  and  her  friends 
Introduced  us  to  the  very  bedrooms  of  Belgravia?  And 
are  we  not  too  much  attached  to  them  to  be  forever  tilting 
with  their  masters?  Since  my  Uncle  Toby  has  made  us 
all  cousins,  as  Southey  says  ho  has,  we  ought  to  be  fond 
of  each  other.  The  mere  fact  that  we  have  so  often  been 
the  guests  of  Doctor  Primrose,  tasting  his  beet  gooseberry 
wine,  and  of  Elia,  drinking  tea  in  old  china  with  himself 
and  his  Bridget,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hospitalities  of  Col- 
onel Newcome,  should  make  us  forbearing  and  complaisant 
toward  England. 

44 1 Gramercy  for  thy  courtesy,'  dear  Easy,  to  England ! 

I kiss  thy  hands  1" 


(fiiitDr’H  Brnuitr. 

THERE  is  great  danger  of  knowing  too  nrach. 

Jones  was  clerk  in  the  General  Post-office  De- 
partment at  Washington.  A letter  was  given  to 
him  to  copy : it  was  to  be  sent  to  a man  applying 
for  a new  Post-office,  and  the  letter  refused  the  ap- 
plication on  the  ground  of  his  proximity  to  another 
office.  Jones  suggested  to  his  principal  that  the 
word  44  nearness”  would  be  better  than  44  proxim- 
ity;” but  was  told  to  mind  his  own  business,  and 
copy  the  letter  as  it  was  written.  He  did,  and  very 
soon  an  answer  came  back  from  the  applicant  that 
he  would  like  to  know  who  the  scoundrel  was  that 
charged  him  with  proximity!  This  pleased  Jones 
greatly,  and  when  he  spoke  of  it  to  his  principal  he 
got  his  walking-papers.  He  was  not  wanted  in  an 
office  where  he  knew  more  than  his  betters. 

But  he  got  another  place.  One  day  a stranger 
was  in,  and  after  finishing  his  business  asked  Jones 
which  way  he  should  go  to  the  Patent  Office.  Jones 
said  he  didn't  know.  The  stranger  then  asked  the 
wav  to  the  Capitol,  and  Jones  said  he  didn't  know. 
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14  Well,  where  is  the  White  House?”  and  Jones  did 
not  know.  44  What  do  you  know  ?”  demanded  the 
strauger.  44  Well,  you  see,”  said  Jones,  44 1 lost  my 
last  place  because  I knew  too  much,  and  now  1 know 
bow  to  keep  these  ere  books,  and  that's  nil  1 do 
know.”  The  stranger  retired  satisfied  and  thought- 
ful 


Michael  M4Hannin  ran  for  Congress  last  fall. 
Patriotism  was  the  dodge,  and  his  opponent  was  a 
wounded  officer  fresh  from  the  field  of  battle,  cov- 
ered with  blood  and  glory.  Michael  stood  a poor 
chance  against  such  odds,  and  improved  on  a stoiy 
he  had  read  in  the  Drawer  after  the  Mexican  war. 
In  addressing  his  constituents,  mostly  of  the  Hi- 
bernian denomination,  Michael  exclaimed: 

44 My  brave  fellow-citizens!  No  man,  dead  or 
alive,  has  done  more  for  the  Government  than  the 
humble  aud  honorable  individual  who  now  addresses 
you.  When  this  cussed  rebellion  first  bust  forth  I 
could  not  leave  you  to  go  personally,  but  I hired  a 
sulwtitute  to  go  for  me ; and  there,  my  friends  and 
fellow-citizens,  there,  on  the  red  field  of  battle,  in 
the  midst  of  resounding  cannon  and  the  clash  of 
arms,  I fit  and  bled  and  died  for  my  country !” 

This  unexampled  patriotism  in  a live  man  car- 
ried all  the  voters  that  heard  him,  and  the  cheers 
for  Michael  made  the  welkin  ring,  and  shook  the 
stars  of  the  tar-banglcd  spanner.  If  Michael  had 
let  it  go  at  that  it  would  have  been  well,  and  per- 
haps his  country  would  have  had  his  eloquence  in 
Congress  next  winter.  But  excited  by  bis  success 
in  rousing  the  enthusiasm  of  his  friends,  he  went 
on  to  say : 

44 1 was  born  in  Munster,  and  fetched  up  in  Cork, 
and  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  Providence  and  another 
jiutleman  who  guv  me  an  edication,  I should  have 
been  as  ignorant  as  you  are,  my  fellow-citizens !” 

This  was  not  veiy  palatable  to  the  merry  Irish- 
men, and  Michael  subsided  without  even  getting 
an  invitation  to  liquor. 


Sometime  during  the  early  portion  of  last  winter, 
pending  the  proceedings  of  a military  Court  of  In- 
quiry instituted  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  examine 

the  case  of  Colonel  E , an  officer  detached  from 

the  regular  army,  in  command  of  a Pennsylvania 
regiment,  the  following  conversation  took  place: 
The  Colonel,  who  was  employed  in  writing  a paper, 

stopped,  and  asked  General  R , sitting  on  the 

opposite  side  of  the  table,  44  How  do  you  spell  the 
word  fulfill  fn  The  General  replied  by  spelling  it. 
44 1 have  been  watching  that  word  for  ten  years,” 
said  the  Colonel.  44  My  impression  was  it  was 

spelled  fulfil 44  Indeed !”  rejoined  General  R . 

<4You  were  not  far  wrong — you  came  within  an 
an  4 L’  of  it” — [But  one  way  is  as  right  as  the  other.] 

In  the  town  of i in  Connecticut,  lived  an  ec- 
centric character,  Squire  S , noted  for  his  oddity 

and  singular  speeches.  The  town-hearse,  having 
by  long  use  got  into  a dilapidated  condition,  it  was 
determined  to  get  up  a public  subscription  to  repair 
it.  In  due  time  the  committee  called  on  Squiro 

S , and  asked  him  to  subscribe  for  the  object. 

4iNo!”  says  the  Squire ; 44 1 won’t  give  a single 
cent.  Twenty  years  ago  I subscribed  five  dollars 
to  build  the  old  thing,  and  neither  my  family  nor 
myself  ever  had  any  use  for  it  from  that  day  to  this, 
and  I won’t  give  a cent  to  repair  it !” 


Odr  youngest  boy  had  been  reading  some  of 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


Mayne  Reid’s  thrilling  stories  of  adventures  among 
the  Indians  till  his  mind  and  heart  were,  for  the 
time,  pretty  well  filled  with  their  spirit,  when  one 
day  a friend  of  his  mother  sent  word  inviting  her  to 
go  on  Friday  to  Dr.  H ’s  church  to  join  the  la- 

dies of  the  congregation  in  their  sewing  society. 
“Don’t  go,  don’t  go,  mother!”  burst  out  young 
Master  Harry;  u they  are  sewing  for  the  mission- 
aries among  the  Indians,  and  they  are  trying  to 
convert  ’em,  and  I don’t  want  ’em  to,  for  when  I 
grow  up  I want  to  go  out  there  and  have  a regular 
fight!” 

An  out-in-the-West  correspondent  writes ; 

A friend  of  ours,  residing  not  far  from  Lake 

T , has  near  her  house  a fine  mineral  spring, 

supposed  to  contain  great  medicinal  virtues.  She 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  bottles  from  an 
old  gent  across  the  lake  to  be  filled  with  the  water. 
As  each  batch  of  bottles  would  arrive  so  would  com- 
plaints that  the  water  lost  its  medicinal  properties 
on  the  route.  At  last,  by  way  of  a joke,  she  filled 
one  with  a mixture  of  water,  molasses,  cream  tar- 
tar, and  whisky,  an!l  sent  him  word  that  it  would 
retain  its  strength.  As  luck  would  have  it,  he  sent 
that  bottle,  without  examining  it,  to  be  analyzed. 
By  return  express  he  received  a letter  advising  him 
by  all  means  to  buy  that  spring,  as  a whisky  cocktail 
spring  was  a valuable  piece  of  property. 


A worthy  townsman  of  ours,  who  goes  by  the 
sobriquet  of  the  Deacon,  was  met  by  a lady  friend 
as  he  emerged  fVom  a saloon,  and  accosted  thus; 
“ Good-morning,  Deacon ; but  I am  sorry  to  see  you 
coming  out  of  such  a place.  ” To  which  he  dryly  re- 
plied: “Why,  Madam,  would  you  have  me  stay 
there  all  the  time  ?” 


Ned  says  that  on  a visit  to  a country  town  last 
summer  he  was  talking  over  the  gate  to  a “ bonnio 
damsel,”  when  a rough-looking  Hibernian  stopped 
upon  the  walk  and  looked  admiringly  into  Dulcin- 
ca’s  eyes.  In  a moment,  as  her  face  glowed  with 
blushes,  she  asked,  “Well,  Sir,  what  will  you 
have  ?”  To  which  Pat  replied,  without  a moment’s 
hesitation,  “Faith,  Miss,  if  I should  chusc,  ’twould 
be  your  own  sw'ate  self  I’d  be  after  having.”  And 
upon  Ned’s  request  that  he  should  move  along  he 
relied,  “ No  offense,  honey.  *Twas  a civil  question 
from  the  miss,  and  a true  answer  from  Pat  Malone. 
Good-morning !” 

When  General  Sherman  was  in  command  at 
Benton  Barracks,  St.  Louis,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  every  part  of  that  institution,  and  making 
himself  familiar  with  every  thing  that  wTas  going 
on.  He  wore  an  old  brow*n  coat  and  a “ stove-pipe 
hat,” and  wfas  not  generally  recognized  by  the  minor 
officials  or  the  soldiers.  One  day  while  walking 
through  the  grounds  he  met  with  a soldier  who  was 
unmercifully  beating  a mule. 

“Stop  pounding  that  mule!”  said  the  General. 

“Git  eout !”  said  the  soldier,  in  blissful  ignorance 
of  the  person  to  whom  he  w as  speaking. 

“ I tell  you  to  stop!”  reiterated  the  GeneraL 

“You  mind  }rour  business  and  I will  mind  mine,” 
replied  the  soldier,  continuing  his  flank  movement 
upon  the  mule. 

“ I tell  you  again  to  stop !”  said  General  S.  “ Do 
you  know  who  lam?  Iam  General  Sherman.” 

“That’s  played  out !”  said  the  soldier.  u Eveiy 
man  who  comes  along  here  with  an  old  brown  coat 


and  a stove-pipe  hat  on  claims  to  be  General  Sher- 
man.” 1 

It  is  presumed  that  for  once  General  Sherman 
considered  himself  outflanl^pd. 


Sam  Boring  was  elected  sheriff  of  one  of  the 
counties  of  California.  Sam  was  educated  in  the 
Southwest,  in  one  of  those  districts  where  the  only 
alphabet  they  had  was  taken  from  the  brands  on  the 
hides  of  stolen  cattle— so  the  story  runs,  but  for  the 
latter  statement  we  do  not  vouch.  Now%  in  process 
of  time  and  by  process  of  law,  Sam  took  a horse 
from  a debtor  by  force  because  he  would  not  pay. 
The  horse  was  taken  to  the  nearest  town,  about  ten 
miles,  and  left  at  a livery  stable.  This  town  was 
about  four  miles  from  the  county  seat,  where  the 
sheriff  kept  his  office.  In  a few  days  the  debtor, 
seeing  he  could  not  escape  payment,  called  on  the 
sheriff,  saying,  if  his  horse  would  be  allowed  him, 
he  would  ride  dowm  among  his  neighbors  and  get 
the  money.  The  sheriff  knew  it  would  be  all  right, 
and  wrote  the  following  order  to  the  livery  man  for 
the  horse : 

u Mr  H C pleas  let  the  barrer  of  this  not  have  his 

horse  S Boeing  Sheriff” 

It  w'as  an  awful  time  for  mud;  bot  the  “ barrer” 
trudged  the  four  miles  on  foot  and  presented  the 
“ not.”  The  livery  man  read  the  document,  nodded 
and  smiled,  put  it  carefully  in  his  pocket,  and  began 
to  whistle.  The  other  was  in  somew  hat  of  a hurry, 
and  said  so.  Livery  merely  looked  at  his  applicant, 
as  much  as  to  say,  “ D’ye  take  me  for  a sawney?” 
Owmer  of  horse  said,  “ Come,  give  me  that  animal 
as  quick  as  you  can,  for  I have  a long  way  to  go 
and  it  is  getting  late.”  Livery,  bristling  up,  in- 
quired if  the  applicant  took  him  to  be  a fool.  “ You 
must  think  I,  like  yourself,  can’t  read.  Here  you 
come  to  me  asking  me  to  give  you  the  horse,  at  the 
same  time  passing  into  my  hands  an  order  from  the 
sheriff  explicitly  telling  me  not  to  let  you  have  the 
horse.”  A sight  of  the  document  was  demanded, 
drinks  followed,  and  debtor  walked  to  the  county 
seat  and  back  again  through  the  mud— eight  miles 
of  the  hardest  kind  of  footing — to  get  an  e added  to 
not,  in  order  to  make  a note  of  it ! 


In  a beautiful  village  away  from  all  the  bustle 
and  stir  of  railroads  and  steamboats,  and  not  a thou- 
sand miles  from  Detroit,  lives  Dominic  L , one 

of  the  best  of  men,  and  pastor  of  a flourishing  church 
there.  Some  years  ago  the  Dominie  was  very  much 

annoyed  by  the  fact  that  George  N , a godless 

young  blacksmith,  who  was  his  nearest  neighbor, 
would  persist  in  sawing  his  wood  under  the  parson’s 
window  on  Sunday  mornings.  Having  labored 
with  him  to  no  purpose,  and  borne  the  infliction  till 
forbearance  had  almost  ceased  to  be  a virtne,  be  one 
morning  threw  up  the  window  as  George  w*as  pur- 
suing his  accustomed  Sabbath  morning  avocations, 

saying,  “N , I want  to  make  a bargain  with 

you.”  George  knew  what  was  coming,  and  looking 
up  with  a comical  grin,  answered,  “1  make  no  bar- 
gains Sundays.” 

If  you  don’t  care  to  read  how  a brave  officer  in 
our  brave  army  rejoiced  in  the  conquest  of  one  num- 
ber of  Harper,  skip  the  following  and  go  to  the 
next  The  fighting  man  writes : 

I sat  down  in  my  quarters  this  morning,  blue, 
bluer,  bluest.  An  old  gnnshot-wound  had  been 
grumbling  in  my  side  till  I could  hardly  walk,  and 
on  getting  up  for  the  day  saw  no  very  encouraging 
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prospect  for  the  same.  What  to  do  to  while  away  I 
the  day  was  matter  of  serious  concern.  Nothing  to  | 
read;  can’t  talk  all  day;  I must  be  interested  by 
something.  The  November  Number  caught  my 
eye.  Ah ! old  friend,  I am  glad  to  meet  you.  I 
went  to  Arizona  with  that  most  clever  humorist,  J. 
Ross  Browne — rummaged  the  Drawer — filled  the 
whole  of  the  old  Easy  Chair — looked  in  at  the  Cen- 
tennial of  the  Browns — pitied  the  hard  fate  of  My 
Refugee — found  My  Soldier  a beauty— and  cruised 
with  the  Sassucus  till  the  cold  round  moon  looked 
gently  down  from  a very  blunt  angle  in  the  heavens. 
Hark ! Taps — Lights  out ! It  was  indeed  time  for 
honest  soldiers  to  be  in  bed.  The  day  had  surely 
passed.  I had  rollicked  and  laughed,  smiled  and 
reflected  the  livelong  day  away,  in  spite  of  dismal 
forebodings  of  the  morning.  A happy  day  and  con- 
tented evening  have  been  given  me  by  the  fortui- 
tous visit  of  your  New  Monthly.  Nor  is  this  the 
first  time  the  past  summer.  A blessed  Miss  — , 
away  off  in  Puritanic  New  England,  gave  me  a 
happy  visit  to  Pegoty  Plimpton’s  Choir  once  on  a 
day  while  rebel  shot  and  shell  were  playing  sad 
havoc  among  us  on  the  James.  I hugged  my 
bomb-proof,  read  the  Monthly,  and  heard  their  in- 
fernal metal  crash  by  overhead  and  around,  and 
laughed  at  the  picture  she  drew  of  rural  life,  its 
ambitions,  strifes,  and  triumphs..  To  make  the  con- 
fession full  I must  say  the  Monthly , many  a time 
during  our  long  and  anxious  campaign  before  Rich- 
mond, has  shone  forth  from  beyond  the  dark  clouds 
overshadowing  us,  dispelling  them,  and  giving  us  a 
bright  and  cheerful  sky. 


Being  recently  one  of  about  thirteen  passengers 
upon  the  platform  of  a street  car  where  was  just 
comfortable  standing-room  for  about  four,  I was 
somewhat  annoyed  and  inconvenienced  by  two  great 
fellows  jumping  on  to  the  same  platform  without 
troubling  the  car  to  stop.  The  larger  one  did  not 
seem  to  care  where  he  stood  so  that  ’twas  on  some 
one’s  feet ; and  this  caused  mo  to  remark  to  him,  in 
an  expostulative  w*ay,  “There’s  more  room  on  the 
front  platform.”  To  which  he  immediately  replied, 
“Well,  why  don’t  you  go  there  then?”  My  reply 
was  intended  to  be  unanswerable,  but  it  was  not  : 
“Sir,  I was  on  this  car  first,  and  Pve  no  idea  of 
moving  off  to  make  room  for  you.”  “ Oh ! ” said  he, 
“that’s  what  troubles  y^ou,  is  it?  Well,  you  jest 
rest  easy — I’ve  got  plenty  of  room !” 


A Drawer  reader  writes  of  a couple  of  Green 
Isle  friends : 

An  Irish  gintleman  in  my  employ  was  told  one 
day  to  dig  a hole  in  a certain  place.  Having  occa- 
sion to  pass  not  long  afterward,  and  observing  that 
but  small  progress  had  been  made,  I said  to  him, 
44  Put  in,  Jimmy  !”  Returning,  I was  surprised  to 
find  the  excavation  filled,  and  on  inquiring  the  rea- 
son why,  was  asked,  in  reply,  44  If  I had  not  told 
him  to  put  in?” 


A son  of  Erin  was  giving  me  an  acconnt  of  a cer- 
tain Colonel  whose  sense  of  hearing  had  been  af- 
fected by  being  present  in  a cave  when  a cannon 
was  fired,  said  that  for  two  weeks  after  the  gintle- 
man could  not  hear  any  thing  unless  it  was  written ! 


Every  man  and  woman  in  Lower  Egypt  has 

heard  of  the  pompous  Judge  K , a noted  lawyer 

and  politician  of  Cairo,  Illinois,  and  a much  better 
judge  of  whisky  than  of  legal  technicalities.  Well, 


| the  steamer  City  of  Cairo  was  finished  a few  weeks 
| ago,  and  now  “ walks  the  waters  like  a thing  of 
life”—  probably  unsurpassed  in  beaut}',  speed,  and 
size  by  any  craft  that  floats  the  “ Father  of  Waters.” 
In  that  spirit  of  liberality  by  which  they  are  as  fully 
characterized  as  any  people,  the  citizens  of  Cairo  on 
land  presented  to  the  officers  of  Cairo  on  w'ater  a 
full  set  of  national  colors — conferring  upon  the  Judge 
the  task  of  making  the  presentation  speech,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  concourse  crowded  into  the 
spacious  cabin  and  saloon  of  the  elegant  vessel. 

His  Honor  being  fully 4 4 in  the  spirit,”  discharged 
his  arduous  duty  in  the  following  eloquent  lan- 
guage : 44  Captain,  ladies,  and  gentlemen — I have 
the  honor,  in  the  name  of  Cairo,  in  behalf  of  the 
ladies  apd  gentlemen  of  this  far-famed  and  justly 
celebrated  city,  to  present  you,  captain  of  this  noble 
steamer,  these  colors.  Sir,  may  we  all  live  to  see 
the  glorious  flag  of  our  countiy  wave  triumphant- 
ly over  our  graves!  Here,  captain,  take  these 
things !”  Judge  E and  the  captain  liquored. 


During  the  last  visit  of  the  Federal  forces,  under 
Major-General  A.  J.  Smith,  to  Holly  Springs,  Mis- 
sissippi, in  August,  1864,  the  following  lines  were 

penned  by  Colonel  A on  the  last  page  of  a young 

lady’s  album,  all  others  having  been  appropriated  by 
real  or  pretended  admirers  in  1861.  The  black  crape 
at  the  top  of  five  loving  epistles,  and  the  broad,  dark 
borders  of  five  cards  in  the  album,  proved  that  ten 
of  Miss  Clemmie’s  admirers  had  fallen  victims  to 
Federal  bullets,  and  that  Yankee  lead  and  steel  were 
even  more  potent  than  Cupid’s  arrow's.  The  females 
of  the  family  being  at  the  time  residents  of  the  ele- 
gant mansion,  the  book  w as  returned  to  the  centre 
table: 

TO  MISS  CLEMMIE. 

Tls  certain.  Miss  Clemmle,  whether  Fed  or  Confed, 

In  the  plain  course  of  nature  you’re  destined  to  wed ; 
Some  4t  Lord  of  Creation*  will  lovingly  kneel. 

And  pour  forth  his  tender  and  fervent  appeal. 

If  the  Feds  and  Confeds  will  cease  this  vain  strife, 
And  leave  a man  living  to  make  you  his  wife. 

Fid. 

An  honest  but  not  very  astute  individual  received 
written  directions  from  a bereaved  husband,  living 
at  a distance,  to  erect  a tombstone  over  the  grave 
of  his  deceased  wife,  a copy  of  the  desired  inscrip- 
tion being  sent  in  a letter.  The  agent  unfortunate- 
ly allow'ed  a postscript  addressed  to  himself  to  re- 
main attached  to  the  inscription,  which  consequently 
stands  thus : 

CAROLINE, 

WIFE  OF  WILLIAM  SMITH, 

Died  Oct.  4, 1864. 

AOBO  H. 

Rest  in  peace. 

If  you  will  attend  to  the  matter  you  will  confer  a great 
favor  upon  William  Smith, 

Husband  of  the  above. 

Here  is  a fine  budget  from  Providence : 

Somewhere  in  Washington  County,  Rhode  Island 
— it  does  not  matter  as  to  the  precise  locality — there 
used  to  reside  a country  grocer,  whose  store  was 
made  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  the  timid  by  the 
presence  of  a large,  ill-natured  bull-dog,  that  always 
greeted  every  one  who  entered  the  door  with  a 
threatening  growl.  It  is  true  that  Tiger  had  never 
bitten  any  body ; but  it  was  very  annoying  to  stran- 
gers to  be  saluted  with  such  savage  demonstrations 
as  he  usually  exercised.  In  fact,  he  was  regarded 
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as  a nuisance  by  the  community,  while  the  only  pos- 
sible good  that  he  ever  rendered  his  master  was 
to  keep  beggars  and  children  at  a distance.  Jack 
Whitehorn,  who  had  been  repeatedly  bored  by  him, 
at  length  declared  he  would  kill  him.  Now  Jack 
bad  sailed  twice  ronnd  the  world,  and  had  hunted 
lions  in  the  African  wilds,  and  professed  not  to  be 
“aftaid  of  any  thing  that  went  on  four  legs.”  So 
one  day,  as  he  entered  the  store,  he  picked  up  a 
small  grain-sack  and  wound  it  snugly  around  his 
left  fore-arm  and  hand.  As  usual,  Tiger  came  for 
him  with  a growl.  Jack  threw  out  his  protected 
arm  in  a threatening  manner,  and  the  maddened 
creature  shut  his  teeth  on  it  at  once.  Jack  then 
deliberately  seized  him  by  the  ear  with  the  other 
hand,  which  caused  Tiger  to  let  go  his  grip  upon 
Jack’s  arm,  when  Jack,  by  a dextrous  movement, 
secured  the  other  ear.  In  this  position  the  dog  was 
completely  at  his  mercy.  Our  hero  now  coolly 
dropped  upon  his  knees,  and,  amidst  the  applause 
of  the  half  score  of  by-standers  who  were  witnesses 
of  the  rencontre,  fastened  his  teeth  into  the  victim’s 
n6se  until  he  dropped  his  tail  between  his  legs  and 
fairly  yelled  with  pain.  When  Jack  considered  him 
conquered  he  let  him  go.  Tiger  was  killed , for  his 
spirit  was  broken,  and  he  was  worthless  ever  after- 
ward. He  sneaked  awajr  to  his  retreat  behind  the 
counter,  where  he  always  remained  from  morning 
till  night.  Beggars  and  children  might  invade  the 
grocery  in  battalions,  but  they  could  not  draw  him 
from  his  hiding-place. 


The  following  is  a fact.  It  is  one  of  those  neigh- 
borhood incidents  which  are  told  every  now  and  then 
as  illustrations  of  character : 

Old  Peleg  C , long  since  gone  to  his  account, 

had  been  an  invalid  for  several  years,  both  of  his 
arms  being  rendered  useless  by  a paralytic  Btroke. 
But  he  lived  in  the  days  when  every  body  drank 
ardent  spirits,  and  his  disease  had  not  in  the  least 
impaired  his  appetite  for  strong  drink.  Thrice  a 
day  he  used  to  take  his  toddy  smoking  hot  from  the 
stove,  his  indulgent  wife  holding  the  cup  to  his  lips 
as  he  drank. 

On  one  occasion  a nephew  of  his  had  called  in 
while  the  mug  of  toddy  was  warming  on  the  stove. 
When  it  was  ready  he  was  about  to  call  his  wife  (who 
was  in  the  adjoining  room)  to  give  it  to  him ; but  the 
young  man,  interpreting  his  wishes,  quickly  ex- 
claimed, 

“ I will  hold  the  cup  for  you,  Uncle  Peleg.** 

“No,  no,” said  the  old  man,  bluntly,  * that  won’t 
do;  for  the  Scriptures  say,  ’Cursed  is  every  man 
who  putteth  the  cup  to  his  neighbor’s  lips.'  ” 

“But  don’t  you  care  for  aunt?— how  will  she 
escape  ?” 

“Why,  man,  it  don’t  curse  women,”  replied  old 
Peleg,  with  earnestness ; then  raising  his  voice,  he 
exclaimed,  “Come,  Polly,  give  me  my  toddy  !” 


My  attention  was  once  called  to  a confirmed  loafer, 
who  was  the  pest  of  the  neighborhood  where  he  re- 
sided, and  of  whose  boyhood  a friend  related  to  me 
the  following  circumstance : 

When  Dick  R was  about  eleven  years  of  age 

he  was  one  day  in  the  field  with  his  father  and  work- 
men. It  chanced  to  be  in  the  haying  season,  and 
they  were  provided  with  a bottle  of  rum,  according 
to  custom.  After  drinking  around,  his  father  pass- 
ed him  the  bottle,  saying,  “ Dick,  put  that  in  the 
spring”— meaning  for  him  to  set  it  in  the  water  to 
keep  the  contents  cool. 


About  an  hour  afterward  Dick  was  summoned  to 
bring  the  bottle.  His  father  took  a swallow,  while 
Dick  stood  near  with  a broad  grin  on  his  face.  It 
contained  nothing  but  water.  Turning  to  his  mis- 
chievous son,  he  exclaimed,  in  an  excited  tone, 

“ Dick ! what  did  you  do  with  the  liquor  that 
was  in  this  bottle  ?n 

“I  poured  it  into  the  spring,  Sir,”  he  replied,  in 
a hesitating  tone,  fearing  that  he  had  carried  the 
joke  too  far;  for  he  was  in  hopes  one  of  the  hired 
men  would  take  the  first  drink. 

“ Well,  Dick,”  the  parent  continued,  with  a sig- 
nificant flourish  of  his  scythe-rifle,  “you  did  right; 
but  don’t  never  do  so  again !” 

My  friend  remarked  that  Dick  had  evidently  fol- 
lowed this  advice  ever  since,  for  he  had  never  done 
any  thing  that  was  right  from  that  day  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 


Ann  this  reminds  us,  as  the  President  883*8,  of  a 
little  story : 

A few  years  since  the  noted  Tom  Marshall  was 
delivering  an  address  before  a large  audience  in  Buf- 
falo, when  some  one  in  the  hall  every  few  moments 
shouted,  “ Louder ! louder !”  Tom  stood  this  for  a 
while  ; but  at  last,  turning  gravely  to  the  presiding 
officer,  said  : “ Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  last  day,  when 
the  angel  shall  with  his  golden  trumpet  proclaim 
that  ‘time  shall  be  no  longer,’  I doubt  not,  Sir,  that 
there  will  be  in  that  vast  crowd,  as  now,  some  drunk- 
en fool  from  Buffalo,  shouting,  ‘Louder!  louder!*” 
The  house  roared ; Tom  went  on  with  his  speech ; 
but  there  were  no  more  cries  of  “ louder !” 


Under  the  Internal  Revenue  Law  cases  of  in- 
fraction come  before  the  United  States  Commission- 
er here.  The  other  day  one  of  this  kind,  from  the 
west  side  of  the  city,  was  arraigned  before  the  Com- 
missioner, and  the  defendant  being  interrogated  re- 
plied, “ Sure,  your  Honor,  I didn’t  sell  or  taste  of 
liquor  in  a month.”  Judge  W , who  was  stand- 

ing by,  spoke  up,  “ I’ll  swear  to  that.  I tasted 
some  of  his  so-called  whisky  the  other  day  when 
coming  from  Harlem,  and  if  it  was  not  strychnine 
I am  no  judge.”  “ Then,”  says  the  Commissioner, 
“he  must  take  out  a license  as  a vendor  of  drugs, 
and  I hold  you,  Judge,  as  a witness  against  hiiA.” 


Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove 
some  rebel  officers  of  rank  were  sent  up  to  Cane 
Hill,  Arkansas,  to  negotiate  for  exchange  of  prison- 
ers. It  wa9  during  their  visit  that  the  amusing  and 
characteristic  scene  that  I am  about  to  relate  oc- 
curred : 

In  a small  building  close  on  the  only  street  of 
that  crooked  village  three  Confederate  officers,  in 
their  best  gray  uniform,  were  sitting  on  one  side  of 


Over  in  Jersey,  during  the  last  Presidential  can- 
vass, a young  lawyer,  noted  for  the  length  of  his 
neck,  his  tongue,  and  his  bill,  was  on  the  stump 
blowing  his  horn  for  General  M’CIellan.  Getting 
on  in  his  eloquence,  he  spread  himself,  and  said: 
“I  would  that  on  the  8th  day  of  next  November  I 
might  have  the  wings  of  a bird,  and  I would  fly  to 
every  city  and  every  village,  to  every  town  and  ev- 
ery hamlet,  to  every  mansion  and  every  hut,  and 
proclaim  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  George 
B.  M’Clellan  is  President  of  these  United  States!” 
At  this  point  a youngster  in  the  crowd  sang  out  .* 
“ Dry  up,  you  fool ! You’d  be  shot  for  a goose  be- 
fore you  flew  a mile !” 
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a table,  and  three  Federal  officers,  in  bine,  on  the 
other.  An  old  gray-headed  and  gray-bearded  man 
came  to  the  door,  and  incontinently  walked  in,  with 
the  query : 

44  Es  this  the  Provo's  offis  ?” 

He  was  dressed  in  brown  homespun,  and  had  an 
old  white  wool  bat  on  his  head,  tied  on  with  a hand- 
kerchief, and  leaned  on  a brown  stick. 

44  Es  this  the  Provo’s  offis?  I want  a pass.” 

Some  one  here  attempted  to  explain  to  the  old 
gentleman  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  shop ; but  the 
old  fellow,  who  was  a little  deaf,  it  seems,  mistook 
this  as  a hesitation  to  give  him  what  he  wanted. 

44  I'm  a good  l’yal  citizen.  I’ve  got  my  pertec- 
tion  papers.  I’ve  ben  to  get  paid  for  my  forage. 
It’s  all  right.” 

There  was  a slight  inclination  to  laugh  by  several 
present ; but  the  old  gentleman  continued  to  make 
the  most  earnest  protestations  as  to  his  “l’yalty.” 

“Look  here,  my  friend,”  said  Colonel  W , 

with  a smile,  “you  had  better  take  care  what  you 
say  about  loyalty.  Look  at  these  gentlemen” — 
pointing  over  the  table — “don’t  you  see  they  are 
Southern  officers  ?” 

The  old  man’s  hand  trembled  as  he  adjusted  a 
dilapidated  pair  of  spectacles  to  his  eyes,  and  closely 
examined  the  gray  uniforms  with  the  velvet  collars 
and  brass  stars.  His  hands  trembled  more  violent- 
ly. For  the  time  being  he  seemed  to  forget  the 
place  and  surroundings  in  his  fear  and  bewilder 
ment.  At  last,  in  great  distress,  he  turned  to  the 
gentlemen,  and  began  to  stammer  out  bis  explana- 
tions: 

“Well,  gentlemen,  I didn’t  think.  I — I didn’t 
mean  any  thing.  I’ve  allcrs  ben  a Southern  man. 
I’ve  jest  got  one  son,  and  he’s  with  Marmaduke.  The 
only  other  man  grown  that’s  fit  for  service  is  my 
darter's  husband,  and  he’s  with  Rector,  and — and — ” 

“Hold  on,  old  fellow!”  cried  Colonel  W ; 

“ what  about  your  being  a loyal  citizen?” 

44  Will  you  inform  me,”  asked  Colonel  P , who 

sat  next  to  Colonel  W , “who  paid  you  for  your 

forage  ?” 

The  old  man  turned  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  I 
the  table.  Again  he  adjusted  his  spectacles,  and 
looked  at  the  blue  coats,  and  in  an  agony  of  distress 
he  took  off  his  spectacles  and  his  handkerchief  and 
hat,  and  while  he  leaned  on  both  hands  on  the  ta- 
ble, the  tears  ran  down  the  wrinkles  of  his  old  face. 

44  Well,  well,  gentlemen,”  he  at  last  found  words 
to  say,  “you  go  on  an’  fight  it  out  among  your- 
selves. I can  live  in  any  government.” 

I was  one  of  seme  six  hundred  wounded  who  had 
been  captured  by  the  enemy  during  the  battle  of 
the  Wilderness,  and  we  were  placed  in  open-field 
hospital  at  Locust  Grove.  While  lying  under  a 
shed,  without  blankets,  scarce  food,  and  a paucity 
of  medical  supplies,  I was  the  witness  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

We  were  talking  on  indifferent  subjects  when  a 
young  man  (now  dead,  poor  boy !)  spoke  up.  He 
told  us  how  he  had  lain  all  night  upon  the  battle- 
field, and  in  spite  of  the  pain  from  his  shattered 
limb  and  the  usual  dreadful  cries  round  him,  he 
felt  much  inclined  to  sleep.  This  was  rendered  im- 
possible by  an  old  owl  that  had  perched  itself— a 
fitting  screnader  on’lhe  bloody  field — over  his  head. 
He  said  that  the  confounded  thing  kept  crying, 
44  Who — who  hit  y er  ? Who — who  hit  yer  ? ” 

As  the  surgeon  was  going  his  rounds,  examining 


the  patients,  he  came  to  a sergeant  of  a New  York 
regiment,  who  had  been  struck  by  a ballet  in  the 
left  breast,  right  over  the  region  of  the  heart.  The 
doctor,  surprised  at  the  narrow  escape  of  the  man, 
ejaculated,  44  Why,  my  man,  where  in  the  name  of 
goodness  could  your  heart  have  been  ?” 

The  poor  fellow,  with  a faint  and  sickly  smile, 
replied,  44 1 guess  it  must  have  been  in  my  mouth 
jnst  then,  doctor !”  You  will  be  gratified  to  learn 
that  be  subsequently  escaped,  and  arrived  quite  Bofe 
in  our  lines. 

A Kansas  correspondent  at  Fort  Leavenworth 
writes: 

At  our  camp  on  the  Arkansas,  after  the  pursuit 
was  ended,  the  Army  of  the  Border  was  dissolved, 
the  troops  proceeding  by  different  routes  to  their 
several  stations.  In  the  evening  previous  to  the 
separation  most  of  the  officers  were  congregated  at 
General  Curtis’s  head-quarters  to  bid  each  other 

good-by.  Major  P y,  of  General  Blunt’s  staff, 

who  has  frequently  been  known  to  14  take  some- 
thing,” on  this  occasion  did  honor  to  his  preroga- 
tive to  an  alarming  extent.  General  Blunt  pro- 
pounded the  following  grave  question:  “AVhat  is 
the  difference  between  Major  P y and  a demi- 

john?” It  remained  unanswered,  and  the  Major 
insisted  upon  the  General’s  telling  the  difference. 
“There  is  none,”  answered  General  B.,  and  the 
Major  “passed.” 

An  officer  of  our  regiment,  famous  for  his  mis- 
application of  big  words,  was  present  at  Fort 
Garland  when  certain  companies  of  the  regiment 
were  mustered  in.  The  mustering  officer,  Major 

W , had  refused  to  muster  the  individual  who 

had  been  appointed  captain  of  one  of  the  companies. 
During  the  evening  several  officers  were  congre- 
gated in  the  sutler’s  store,  and  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  subject;  when  Major  W re- 

marked that  he  had  not  mustered  Captain  H- — 
principally  on  account  of  his  antecedents . Our  friend 
pompously  threw  himself  back,  placing  his  thumbs 
in  the  arm-holes  of  his  vest,  asking,  4 4 Major,  who 
were  his  antecedents,  and  what  did  they  do?” 

Mb.  Drawer,  you  often  tell  stories  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Western  school  committees  and  trustees. 
But  I have  heard  one  about  your  New  York  school- 
men that  leaves  all  the  rest  out  in  the  cold : 

Mr.  Patrick  O’Finnchan,  School  Commissioner, 
visits  the  public  school  in  bis  ward,  and  os  be  enters 
he  sees  a pair  of  globes. 

44  And  what  for  are  thase  ?” 

44 They  are  globes,”  said  the  teacher;  “one  to 
show  the  heavens  above  us,  and  the  other  the  vari- 
ous countries  on  the  earth.” 

4 4 Oh ! ” said  the  learned  Patrick.  4 4 And  I thought 
you  tached  chimistry,  and  thase  were  a pair  of  staroe- 
bilers!” 


Joe  and  Commodore  Rogers,  brothers,  black- 
smiths in  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  have  a great  rep- 
utation for  being  practical  jokers.  Last  summer 
Joe  bought  an  old-fashioned  dash  chum,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing  their  own  butter ; and  as  tho 
Commodore  was  a widower  and  lived  with  Joe,  all 
such  work  as  churning  naturally  fell  to  him.  One 
eve,  after  supper,  the  first  churning  was  got  ready, 
and  the  Commodore  was  invited  to  chum.  44  Hold 
on,”  says  he,  44  till  I go  down  town  and  get  some 
tabacker .”  He  went,  and  while  gone  Joe  did  the 
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churning,  took  out  the  butter,  and  left  the  butter- 
milk in  the  churn. 

The  Commodore  returned,  looked  at  the  churn, 
took  off  his  coat,  and  says,  “ Wa’al,  old  churn,  it’s 
you  and  I,  and  here’s  for  ye!”  and  commenced  his 
labor.  After  churning  a couple  of  hours,  he  re- 
marked that  “he  guessed  it  would  be  cheaper  to  buy 
butter  than  to  make  it.”  “I  think  so  too,”  says 
Joe,  44  if  you  are  going  to  try  to  chum  it  out  of  but- 
ter-milk!”   

A few  days  after  that  churning  process  Joe  put 
one  end  of  a small  bar  of  iron  into  his  forge  fire, 
gave  the  bellows  three  or  four  pumps,  and  stepped 
into  the  back-shop.  While  gone,  the  Commodore 
heated  the  iron  to  a black  heat,  then  changed  ends 
with  it,  and  Btepped  out  of  the  front-door  to  watch 
progress. 

In  came  Joe,  took  up  the  iron,  but  dropped  it  in- 
8 tan  ter,  holding  up  his  burned  hand,  and  roared  with 
pain.  44  Put  on  some  butter-milk,  Joe — it’s  good  for 
a burn !”  said  the  Commodore,  ns  he  made  a mas- 
terly retreat  amidst  a shower  of  bouquets  composed 
of  hammers,  hard  coal,  and  old  horse-shoes. 

The  Rev.  James  Freeman,  who  formerly  preach- 
ed at  the  Stone  Chapel,  in  Boston,  was  a man  very 
small  in  stature,  but  highly  respected  for  bis  talents 
and  the  liberal  doctrines*  which  he  promulgated. 
One  day  he  was  passing  down  Beacon  Street,  in 
company  with  two  very  tall  ministers,  and  Mr.  F. 
happened  to  be  between  them,  when  whom  should 
they  meet  but  the  celebrated  wit  of  the  day,  Mat- 
thew Byles.  44  Well,”  said  Mr.  B., 41  here  we  have 
the  Bible  represented  in  its  three  parts;  the  Old 
Testament  on  the  left,  the  New  Testament  on  the 
right,  and  the  little  Apocrypha  in  the  middle !” 

Some  years  ago  the  best  pilot  belonging  to  Bos- 
ton was  named  James  Tilley.  In  his  youth  he  had 
met  with  an  accident  which  caused  him  to  become 
badly  humpbacked.  He  waB  a genial  sort  of  a 
man*,  much  liked,  and  was  always  called  upon  to 
pilot  the  ships  of  war  in  and  out  of  the  harbor.  One 
day  he  took  out  a British  frigate,  and  as  he  was 
leaving  the  ship  a pompous  officer  on  board  called 
out,  44 1 say,  old  fellow,  what  have  you  got  on  your 
back  ?”  4<  Bunker  Hill ! ” replied  Tilley ; 4 4 perhaps 
you  have  heard  of  the  place  before.” 

A year  or  more  ago  a newly-appointed  Provost 
Marshal  out  West,  who  sported  a full  military  uni- 
form on  duty  as  well  as  off.  and  44  put  on  a good 
deal  of  style”  generally,  conceived  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  his  depart- 
ment, and  increase  the  dignity  of  his  office,  if  his  j 
numerous  deputies  should  be  allowed  to  wear  an 
appropriate  uniform — and  he  accordingly  wrote  to 
head-quarters  on  the  subject.  The  Provost  Marshal 

General  directed  that  Captain be  informed  that 

no  uniform  would  be  allowed  to  deputies;  but  if 
Captain could  not  recognize  his  deputies  with- 

out, he  might  mark  them ! 

This  is  written  for  the  Drawer,  and  is  true : 

The  Rev.  John  Brodhead,  formerly  Member  of 
Congress  from  New  Hampshire,  commenced  his  ca- 
reer as  a Methodist  minister  near  Stroudsburg,  in 
. his  native  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a large 
man,  of  powerful  frame,  and  before  his  conversion 
had  been  noted  for  his  prowess  in  the  athletic  sports 
and  combats  then  common  in  that  region.  One  day, 
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while  he  was  delivering  a discourse  on  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware,  preparatory  to  administering  bap- 
tism, quite  a disturbance  was  raised  by  some  of  his 
old  companions,  more  in  merriment  than  malice, 
however,  and  they  finally,  in  a laughing  way,  made 
preparations  for  a mock  baptism.  Mr.  Brodhead 
paused  in  his  discourse,  and  addressing  the  disorder^ 
lies,  said,  “Look  here,  boys!  I belong  to  a denom- 
ination that  holds  to  the  possibility  of  falling  from 
grace.  If  I should  happen  to  fall  from  grace — and 
I feel  very  much  like  it — while  you  are  cutting* 
your  capers,  some  of  you  wrill  catch  it  badly !”  The 
ringleader,  a good-natured  fellow  of  some  educa- 
tion, saw  there  was  trouble  ahead,  ahd  after  hesi- 
tating a moment,  turned  to  the  others,  and  said, 
44 1 say,  fellows ! he’s  got  into  the  vernacular — we’d 
better  stop !”  And  stop  they  did,  and  the  exercises 
were  concluded  without  further  interruption. 


Is  the  newspaper  of  Middletown,  Connecticut,  a 
very  worthy  man  who  takes  people  under,  and  is 
therefore  called  an  undertaker,  publishes  the  follow- 
ing: 

A CARD. 

Lambs  and  Gentlemen  or  to*  Town  of  Middletown 
ai«i>  Vicinity — Permit  me  to  take  this  method  to  Inform 
you  that  I have  sold  out  the  Manufacturing  part  of  my 
Establishment  to  my  Son,  Capt.  G.  M.  Southmayd— soon 
to  remove  from  Danbury— where  he  has  resided  fourteen 
years  in  the  undertaking  business.  He  has  given  general 
satisfaction,  and  his  friends  and  the  public  feel  quite  dis- 
appointed in  his  leaving.  His  object  in  returning  to  the 
place  of  his  birth  is  the  regard  he  ha*  for  Middletown,  and 
to  make  the  remainder  of  my  life  comfortable.  I am  con- 
fident that  he  will  spare  no  pains  in  trying  1°  phase  nil 
who  will  favor  him  with  their  custom.  As  regards  my- 
self, I shall  continue  the  undertaking  part  of  the  business 
for  the  present.  1 have  no  desire  to  make  myself  wealthy 
from  the  business— only  a comfortable  support.  I have 
returned  the  money  paid  me  in  trying  to  beautify  the  city 
and  cemeteries,  and  I think  1 can  say  with  a clear  con- 
science, that  1 have  been  kind  and  charitable  to  the  poor 
and  afflicted— I hear  no  complaint.  I commenced  the  un- 
dertaking business  with  an  old  herse  with  four  wheels  and 
four  posts,  not  fit  to  carry  a rebel  to  that  bourne  from 
which  no  traveler  returns.  It  is  my  openlon,  that,  a man 
who  has  no  other  god  but  this  world,  ought  to  be  buried  in 
good  style,  and  I am  the  man  who  can  do  it.  Remember 
the  place,  near  the  beautiful  elm— the  handsomest  tree  in 
the  city.  The  north  half  is  St.  Patrick  tree,  the  south 
half,  the  tree  of  Liberty— the  only  one  in  al^New  England, 
that  bears  the  flag  of  the  Union. 

I thank  you  all  for  your  kindness  and  patrons  ge.  I do 
not  wish  to  boast  of  my  kindness  and  sympathy,  to  the 
afflicted,  my  heart  is  as  kind  and  feeling  os  when  I first 
commenced  this  unpleasant  business.  I have  to  appear  as 
cheerful  as  possible  under  circumstances  quite  affecting. 
If  I permited  myfealings  of  sympathy  to  mingle  with  the 
mortality  I am  conversant  with,  I should  die  mysell  I 
claim  no  goodness  of  my  own,  am  no  hypocrite  but  have 
unbounded  charity  for  all.  I should  as  soon  expect  a safe 
passage  on  board  ship  bound  from  New  York  to  London 
with  a hole  in  her  bottom  as  big  as  a porrage  pot,  as  ex- 
pect to  gain  heaven  by  belonging  to  a church  without 
piety.  I do  not  tell  my  heavenly  Father  what  a clever 
fellow  I am,  but  I like  to  repeat  the  prayer  of  the  hnmble 
publican,  not  so  much  as  lifting  up  my  eyes  to  heaven  bat 
tapping  my  breast,  saying,  God  be  merciful  to  mo  a sin- 
ner. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be  very  respectfully  and  truly  your 
obedient  servant,  J.  Buckley  South  main. 

Midplktoww,  Du.  Tt,  18M. 

If  we  lived  there— or  rather,  if  we  ceased  to  live 
while  there  — Mr.  Southmayd  is  the  man  for  our 
money.  __ 

Our  friend  Bull  is  a glorious  good  fellow,  full  of 
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good-humor  and  common  sense,  but  strangely  igno- 
rant of  what  he  calls  “ the  sciences.”  One  day  Miss 

D asked  him  if  he  bad  ever  seen  a bazar.  Not 

knowing  exactly  what  a bazar  was,  but  shrewdly 
suspecting  that  it  was  some  sort  of  an  animal,  our 
hero  replied,  u No,  I never  saw  any  wild  animals 
except  a bear,  two  monkeys,  and  a few  other  var- 
mounts.  The  bazar  died  before  the  show  got  here  !” 

A lady  relative,  who  lives  in  a certain  town  in 
Vermont,  told  me  last  summer  this  anecdote  of  a 
young  clergyman  who  had  come  to  supply  the  va- 
cant pulpit  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  that 
place,  as  a candidate  for  settlement : 

Ho  was  just  out  of  the  Theological  Seminair, 
and  had  the  peculiarity  of  an  extremely  boyish  size 
and  complexion,  which,  of  course,  was  unknown  to 
most  of  the  congregation.  A little  before  the  hour 
the  new  minister  made  his  way,  almost  unnoticed, 
into  the  pulpit,  where  he  was  concealed  from  view 
by  the  reading-desk  in  front  of  him.  But  an  old 
lady,  who  sat  close  on  the  right  of  the  pulpit  in  con- 
sideration of  her  deafness,  was  much  concerned  to 
see  a boy  in  the  place  of  the  expected  clergyman. 
So  she  very  softly  arose,  stepped  on  tip-toe  to  the 
pulpit  stairs,  and  beckoning  with  her  forefinger, 
whispered  loudly,  in  coaxing  accents,  “ Come  down, 
sonny,  you  mustn't  sit  there ; that’s  the  place  for 
the  minister!” 

From  one  of  onr  brave  boys  now  In  Arkansas  we 
have  the  following : 

When  the  Eighty-sixth  Illinois  was  stationed  at 
Nashville,  the  orders  in  camp  were  very  strict. 
Sentinels  were  stationed  around  camp  with  instruc- 
tions to  allow  no  one  to  cross  their  beats  in  the  night 
without  the  countersign,  and  no  one  in  the  day- 
time without  the  proper  “ pass,”  except  for  water, 
or  on  other  duty,  in  squads. 

One  day,  as  the  sentinels  were  leisurely  walking 
their  beats,  a furious  wind-storm  came  on,  and  dash- 
ing limbs,  sh ingles,  hats,  etc.,  recklessly  about, 
swept  into  camp,  upsetting  barrel  chimneys,  throw- 
ing off  tent  flie9,  prostrating  tents,  and  spreading 
confusion  general^.  A soldier  passing  at  the  time, 
and  nearly  losing  his  balance,  called  out  to  the  sen- 
tinel, “ Say,  John ! w hat  did  you  let  that  cross  your 
beat  for  ?”  fhe  sentinel,  nothing  at  a loss,  replied,  j 
“ Because  it  came  in  squads !” 

Ax  army  lad  writes  to  the  Drawer : 

During  the  summer  the  Virginia  farmers,  being 
much  troubled  by  our  boys  foraging,  were  apt  to 
conceal  their  stock  and  poultry  as  much  as  possible, 
so  as  not  to  tempt  the  Yankee  appetite.  On  one 
occasion  we  were  obliged  to  go  down  into  a dark 
cellar  for  the  porkers  with  which  to  make  our  din- 
ner. But  w'e  were  much  more  amused,  another 
time,  to  hear  one  of  the  boys  exclaim,  upon  return- 
ing to  camp  without  any  spoils,  “ There  is  nothing 
on  the  whole  plantation  but  a yoke  of  oxen,  and 
they  were  chained  to  the  bed-post  in  the  house !” 

Saith  an  Old  Colony,  Massachusetts,  man:  If 
the  “ Maine  Law”  is  not  entirely  worn  out,  take  the 
following,  which  gives  the  opinion  of  a friend  of  the 
“Irish  persuasion:” 

Pat  lived  with  a neighbor  of  ours,  and  often- 
times, when  I was  passing  that  way,  I would  stop 
and  talk  a few  moments  with  him.  Pat  was  fond 
of  the  “cravther  cumfort  wunst  in  a while;”  and 
whenever  there  was  a wedding  or  a wake  Pat  was 


sure  to  be  there.  He  became  very  much  interested 
! when  they  began  to  discuss  the  Maine  Law  in  our 
State  Legislature;  and  the  day  after  it  passed,  hap- 
pening to  meet  Pat,  I made  it  known  to  him.  With 
a rueful  countenance  he  exclaimed,  “Och!  mur- 
ther!  don’t  say  it.  The  liavthens! — it  gives  me 
hart  a big  sthroke ! Divil  a bit  a wonder  they  calls 
it  the  mane  law,  for  of  all  the  mane  laws  this,  for 
that  same,  would  git  the  ma-jar-i-ty  any  where  in- 
tirely  ! What  we  will  do  at  the  wakes  I dunno ; 
it’s  the  bad  times  intirely  whin  a man  can’t  bury  his 
frinds  dacently,  nor  himself  nayther!”  After  a 
short  pause,  with  a very  serious  face,  he  said,  “ It’s 
my  opinion  that  law  is  kal-ke-lated  to  bring  grate 
distress  not  only  on  the  livin’  but  on  the  did ; and 
bad  luck  to  it,  I say,  and  all  sich  l” 

Our  correspondent  in  Virginia  City,  State  of 
Nevada,  writes: 

Messrs.  R and  L , who  keep  a drug-store 

in  this  city,  had  occasion  a short  time  since  to  re- 
move their  stock  during  the  alteration  of  their  prem- 
ises. Being  given  to  hospitality,  it  is  their  custom 
to  place  in  an  accessible  part  of  their  store  sundry 
casks  containing  spiritual  comforts  of  various  kinds. 
Among  others  who  were  in  the  habit  of  regaling 
themselves  was  an  old  Irishman  of  the  genus  “Bum- 
mer,” who  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  visits,  which 
certainly  were  not  those  of  angels. 

Their  temporary  premises  being  rather  small,  the 
casks  were  set  up  on  end  to  save  space,  with  the 
cocks  pointing  upward.  Pat  came  in  and  proceed- 
ed to  investigate  the  same,  hoping  by  some  principle 
of  hydraulics  to  extract  a portion  of  the  precious 
fluid.  Finding  all  his  efforts  unavailing,  ho  turned, 

with  a mournful  air,  to  Mr.  L , and  pointing  to 

the  row  of  casks,  exclaimed,  “Bedad  an’  it’s  hopin’ 
I am  ye’ll  soon  be  afther  movin’,  for  sure  ye’ve  no 
oonvayniance  here  at  all,  at  all  1” 


We  get  this  from  Bridgeport,  Alabama : 

Some  days  ago  I started,  in  company  with  Cap- 
tain A , the* Quarter-master  at  this  post,  to  go 

up  the  railroad  a few  miles  to  inspect  a coal-mine. 
We  had  just  taken  our  seats  in  the  “ caboose”  when 
a gaunt,  grim,  glassified  young  man — a real,  genu- 
ine butternut  Alabamian,  blundered  awkwardly 
into  the  car,  and  addressed  the  Captain  — who  is 
a gruff,  sombre-looking  man,  in  a long  blue  over- 
coat and  high  boots:  “Say,  Captain,  can  you  tell 
me  where  that  man,  Mr.  Wright,  is,  what  wonts  to 
get  men  to  go  down  to  Savannah  for  breaksmen  to 
Sherman  ?” 

“Mr.  Wright?”  said  the  Captain,  mildlv. 

“Yes,  Mr.  Wright  ” 

“Ain’t  you  mistaken  in  the  name?” 

“No,  Sir.  Mr.  Wright  wants  to  get  men  to  go 
down  to  Savannah  for  breaksmen  to  Sherman.” 

“I  don’t  know  Mr.  Wright,  but  I know  Mr. 
Davis.” 

“Mr.  Davis!  Does  he  want  men?”  said  the 
verdant  dupe. 

“ Yes,  Sir.  Jeff  Davis  has  had  a big  lot  of  such 
fellows  as  yon  working  as  breaksmen  to  Sherman 
for  some  time,  and  they  have  scarcely  slackened 
his  speed  at  all  yet.  And  now  he  wants  to  get  up 
a new  gang— will  you  go  ?” 

The  fellow  “ dug  out”  on  double-quick  time,  while 
we  all  shouted  with  laughter. 


A Hartford  friend  says : A gentleman  in  this 
city,  Mr.  G , who  has  recently  become  quite 
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bald,  went  to  New  York  a few  weeks  since,  and  met 
an  old  friend  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  three  or 
four  years.  After  the  first  cordial  greetings  had 
passed,  the  friend  suddenly  exclaimed,  4 ‘Why, 

G , how  queer  you  look  !”  G , astonished. 

asks,  “What’s  the  matter?**  “Well,**  said  the 
friend,  eying  h}ra  critically,  “I  don’t  like  the  way 
your  hair  is  frizzed.  It’s  parted  altogether  too  wide 
in  the  middle  /” 

This  comes  from  Trenton,  Grundy  County,  Mis- 
souri : 

When  the  news  reached  Trenton  of  Thomas’s 
great  victory  over  Hood  at  Nashville,  in  common 
with  the  citizens  of  the  village  we  illuminated  our 
dwelling.  Our  children,  particularly  our  little  five- 
year-old,  were  greatly  delighted.  Now  our  little 
five-year-old  is  a great  boy  in  his  way,  and  says 
many  cute  things.  When  he  had  enjoyed  the  sport 
for  a few  hours  he  became  wearied,  and  went  up  to 
his  mother,  and,  says  he,  “ Ma,  let’s  unluminate,  for 
I’m  tired!”  This  “brought  down  the  house,”  and 
his  ma  unluminated. 


The  following  is  very  likely  to  be  true : 

A short  time  ago  two  prominent  railroad  officials, 
Mr.  A and  Mr.  B — - , were  engaged  in  a dis- 

cussion of  railroad  rules  relating  to  the  movement 
of  trains.  The  discussion  grew  quite  interesting, 
each  party  supporting  his  position  with  fervent  ar- 
gument, if  not  always  sound  reasoning.  They 
finally  separated  for  the  night,  and  each  went  home 
with  his  head  full  of  the  subject.  The  next  morn- 
ing, being  Sunday,  Mr.  A went  to  his  office  to 

write  some  important  letters  which,  by  reason  of 
the  discussion  the  night  before,  had  been  neglected. 

While  thus  engaged  Mr.  B entered  the  office,  and 

expressing  surprise  at  finding  Mr.  A at  work  on 

the  Sabbath,  asked  if  he  knew  what  the  Fourth 
Commandment  said.  “Why,  yes,”  replied  Mr. 
A-^,  without  looking  up  from  his  writing.  “ If 
the  Eastward-bound  train  gets  twenty  behind  its 
own  time,  it  must  keep  out  of  thejway,”  etc. 


A Broome  County  man  writes : 

You  have  frequently  published  certificates  of 
Western  Justices  of  the  Peace.  If  you  have  any 
which  beats  this,  given  by  a New  York  Justice,  I 
should  like  to  see  it.  I copy  “ verbatim  et  literatim 
ct  spellatim”  from  the  original,  now  in  my  posses- 
sion: 

11  Personly  Came  before  me  the  within  person  George 

N and  Almira  N Ids  wife  knoon  to  me  to  be  the 

person  hoo  executed  the  within  mortige  and  exnolegod  the 
execution  of  the  Bame  nnd  the  said  being  by  me  examinde 
apart  from  hur  husband  exknowlige  that  Bhee  icknowlege 
the  same  freiey  and  without  annf  compushen  on  the  hus- 
band Joun  W P Justice" 

In  the  town  of  Gaines,  Orleans  County,  New 

York,  lives  an  old  gentloman  named  H , who  is 

more  noted  for  his  money-making  tact  than  for  his 
general  intelligence.  Among  his  many  peculiari- 
ties, he  is  somewhat  noted  for  his  dislike  for  the 
Scripture  and  its  teachings,  and  improves  every  op- 
portunity to  make  his  dislikes  known. 

Not  long  since,  while  in  conversation  with  a 
neighbor  on  the  merits  of  the  Bible,  he  was  asked 
to  state  some  of  his  objections  to  its  teachings. 
“Wa’al,”  said  he,  “there’s  a great  many  things 
that  hadn’t  never  ought  to  ’a  been  there.”  Being 
pressed  to  be  more  explicit,  he  gravely  delivered 


himself  of  the  following  original  idea : “Wa’al,  111 
tell  ye : there’s  the  whole  book  of  Job  that  had  bet- 
ter been  left  out;  and,”  added  he,  with  much  earn- 
estness, “ it  wouldn’t  never  have  gone  in,  neither, 
if  Job  hadn't  been  on  the  Committee  /” 


One  of  the  cemeteries  in  which  the  people  of  De- 
troit bury  their  dead  is  situated  a short  distance 
from  the  city,  with  which  it  is  connected  b}r  a plank- 
road.  Midway  there  is  a toll-gate.  Like  most  other 
toll-barred  roads,  funerals  are  allowed  to  pass  free. 

The  well-known  Dr.  B was  returning  from 

calling  on  a patient,  and  stopped  at  this  gate  to  pay 
his  toll.  Says  the  Doctor  to  the  gate-keeper, 

“You  ought  to  pass  doctors  free  of  toll.” 

“Ah!  no,  Doctor,”  says  the  keeper,  “you  send 
too  many  dead  heads  through  here  !” 

The  Doctor  paid  his  toll  and  drove  on. 


After  Burnside’s  fight  at  Fredericksburg,  and 
when  the  army  had  become  settled  in  winter-quar- 
ters, flour  was  offered  for  sale  by  the  commissaries. 
The  officers  and  men  were  glad  of  the  chance  to  eat 
hot  bread.  One  day  I beard  a man  in  the  rear  of 
my  tent  asking  my  cook  if  he  could  lend  him  a board 
to  knead  bread  on.  Morey,  who  was  always  ready 
with  a joke,  replied : “A  board  to  knead  bread  on? 
Why,  I need  bread  on  my  stomach !” 

The  Delaware  Republican  has  the  following  adver- 
tisement of  a remarkable  dog  that  strayed  away 
without  its  head : 

“$5  Reward.— Strayed  from  the  premises  of  the  sub- 
scriber, in  CentreTllle«  on  tbe  2d  of  October,  a small  dog 
near  the  color  of  an  opossum,  with  yellow  legs  and  head 
and  tail  cut  off.  Any  person  returning  him  will  receive 
the  above  reward.  Daniel  Kilboy." 


A friend  of  ours  purchases  tits  boots  in  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  and  bis  clothes  in  New  York.  He 
says  he  is  shod  by  a Dutchman  and  sJtoddied  by  a 
Yankee. 


A “ hired-help”  of  ours  being  sent  to  a distant 
clearing  on  the  farm,  was  told  to  come  right  in  when 
he  heard  the  dinner-horn.  Scratching  his  head,  he 
rather  comically  remarked,  “ Sure,  an’  maybe  I 
won’t  hear  it  at  all,  at  all ! HadrA  I better  take 
it  with  me,  and  then,  you  know,  I can  blow  it  my- 
self?” 


A clergyman  lately  traveling  in  the  Oil  Region 
saw  a child  in  the  road  stumbling  and  falling.  He 
kindly  picked  her  up,  saying,  “ Poor  dear ! are  you 
hurt?”  when  she  cried  out,  “ I Ain’t  poor ! Dad 
struck  a ile  well  yesterday !” 

We  hear  of  many  mean  men  and  women,  bat  I 
doubt  if  any  one  meaner  than  this  could  even  be 
thought  of : 

Soon  after  the  last  new  “stamp  duty”  made  its 
appearance  a “ down  Easter,”  from  Maine.  Silas  Flint 
by  name,  entered  one  of  our  large  stationers  here, 
in  this  city  (i.  r.,  New  York) — the  stationer,  by-the- 
wav,  was  a friend  of  Silas.  After  buying  a few 
things  the  stationer,  thinking  to  please  Silas,  hand- 
ed him  a pack  of  the  best  French  playing-cards. 
Silas  took  them,  turned  them  over  slowly  in  his 
hand,  and  then  looking  up  at  the  stationer,  said, 

“ Much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Rose,  much  obliged ; 
but  I must  just  fine  you  a little.  These  cards  are 
not  stamped !” 
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1AM  m)y  a dog,  am!  J.’ve  ha/3  my  day ; 

So,  idle  and  dmtmiwg,  sttetcbfel  &nti  luy 
In  the  welcome.  warmth  of  the  Mtwfnctf  sub* 

A poor  old  him  ter  -winwe  tturk  ia  done. 

Dream  ? Y*$,  irn loe4(  .though  I am  1>»>t  a dt»£, 

D«»  d I dream  of  the  partridgn  J sprang, hy  the  ldgy 
Of  the  imrv  iiad  bef  dcsperas* 

Or  the  nimble-  gmy  ^qoirvel  secure  in  his  height, 

Far  away  ir>  the  top  of  the  hickory -t  r-cc 
Looking  'Iowa  *:ifr  And  saner  n»  ‘Matthew  auj«3  me, 

Till  the  ham!  true  and  steady  a nte^U^r  *hpt, 

And  the  vreuture  up -hounded,  atid  fell,  and  was  rib?? 

OM  Matthew  wa*  king  of  t)u?  fcood*  routers 
And  rh<\  tpntil*  in  Hie  duels  in  the  fen, 

The  Imor  oo  thy  tfomroon,-  tke/bird*  an  t]ie  bougiV,  i;f  *v 

Wen*  afraid.  They  ^revoe  ^i^g|  now, 

Ertfertd  .AroBrdte*  *>  Art  o l >*■-?..  \<\  yh,  1%>,\  ay  f.Uryyr  aa  t BrolfcCco  i*i  TS»«  i.VW  v<  the.  g$ 

C‘»irt  Ur  t1>r  *k>uUi*rn  DmH?i  of  SV* 

Vol.  XXS,— Kor.  lTSfc,4H0-*f  ? ’ • V‘  ■ i ,:  « y ;H- . . 
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F*yr  \fllj  we  can  Ihmn  them;  old  mtoto  and  L 
We  liAve  had  our  loi*  tinrit,  .gftrna  must  ro  byy 
White  Mfttfhcw  ^jia-,fa.shI<iTi)rig  how*  in  the  door 

hunt  mate.  !‘ 

F or  sinT^'^fit  tod  hardship  havt  stiffened  Ms  km>? ; 


And  *U1C£<  llkrte,  Lottie  died,  often  I eto  7-f\  , ; \ * 
HU  hto«k  tremble  W$$Y  tod  go  uv  bU  eyes 
For  tlu*  lost  ^rtoiGghisr  to  ptVtty  arid  tvi&K 

Oi» ! ir"H  sad  to  l»e  c.l<L  and  to  see  the  ‘bloc  sky 
Look  tot  her  away  to  the  dim  fading  f:\« ; 

To  ftof  fhe  ffdto  foot  growing  wary  and  son? 

That  to  fontst  tod  hambn  shall  lag  evermottv 

■ 

1 i\rz\  Che  great  Wolf  on  my  track. : 

Already  around  me  his  shadow  falls  bfeto* 

Ctofc  homing  ery  raege!  ph*  ■ master ! 

And  lay  the  white  paw  in  your  own  ax  $ die, 

Oh  come  to  me,  master!  the  last  hedge  h pawed ; 
Our  tramps  in  the  wild  wood  are  over  at  Igst; 

Stoop  lower,  and  lay  down  tny  bead  00  yai ir'koce, 
tVTU&f  lean*  for  a natUzi  tol  hunter.  Ittvc  taa? 

Toii  will  we  liitlto  Lottie  Again  fcytoit^J7 
.1  S ^hey  do^  hkre  toy  to’  toe  toy;. 

Tell  hto  to?og  atid  t^is.iy  beside  yem  I died, 

And— bury  wt,  .mjLs^.v  not  to  from  her  side, 

Fo.r'to-  Uufe  ltotoL«?5  weli,:.yto  and  L 

Hm  master!  the  shadow ! fire  fow  I U **  mgh  ! 

There  wi»8  TifiYer  ft  ^tmnd  in  Che  still  tnornlirc  heard 


A?  h<*  Hung  himself  down  on  the  brute's  shaggy  coat, 
And  ws tehto  t he  &tot  life  in  ha  quivering  throat 
Titt  tt  stopped  qn*te  at  lwnt.  Tbo  black  wolf  had  won, 
And  the  death-bunted  hound  into  eoter  had  run . 

But  long  ere  th*  snow  omv  graves  spfMy  fell 
Old  ktiifthw  wto  Justin g from  labor  as  well  ; 


Tbfc  ^nto  of  the  touto  ih  the  morn  echoes  still* 
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WHEBE  THE  “WATERS®”  WAS. 


WHERE  THE  “WATEREE”  WAS. 


FROM  ice  and  snow,  a half-frozen  river  and 
the  chilled  air  of  an  American  winter,  to 
sunny  skies  and  summer.  We  were  to  leave 
the  war  behind  us.  Seventeen  thousand  miles 
of  steaming  for  oar  untried  river-boat;  with 
long  months  of  waiting  for  home  •news,  for 
words  of  war  or  peace.  Waiting;  with  as  much 
heart-sickncss,  perhaps,  from  hope  deferred,  for 
those  we  left  watching  events  of  each  day,  as 
for  us  to  whom  the  stories  of  long  campaigns, 
profitless  battles,  perhaps  great  victories,  would 
come  together,  come  without  warning,  in  a sin- 


gle day,  somewhere  in  the  distant  Pacific.  Our 
vessel,  the  Watered,  was  the  first  iron  vessel  of 
war  ever  built  for  Government.  Of  fair  sea-go- 
ing size,  her  draught  was  so  light — scarcely  more 
than  that  of  a fishing  schooner — »hnt  the  chanc- 
es of  her  safely  performing  the  task  allotted  her 
were  at  least  problematical. 

From  Washington,  then,  early  in  March,  I8G±, 
meeting  a thirty-hours*  gale  when  otT  Gape  Hot- 
teras,  we  steamed  in  eight  days  to  Charlotte 
Amalia — a picturesque  little  town.  The  Island 
of  Saint  Thomas  has  a single  harbor,  scooped 
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vr&tot-tike  from  ft.a..»mirhctn  dope— the  remfeA  f sat  .^1* #4:' ta^;Or 

roust,  of  th”.  various  U»c*  uf  English  mmLsuuim-  j small*  that  wind  abmu  she  * lopes  <>r«d  irv^v*- 
e?s  Mia?  cooneet  the  pfmeiprii  port*  of  the  Wt,sr  \ ou  wbirh;tio%  vUy  l»uiU,  _ .Uke  O 
Indict  arid  St»t  like  a gem  in  a mg,  [ \fe  hmwty  k?  hardly  more  ijmn  exserimj.  Two 

but  >?ii  if*  inner  surface  . f no  town. ; imunsl  .for  i hundred  thousand  people,  of  whom tim  majofiiv 
womc  princes  of  Ibfnmarky  show*  bnlimuth  I ore  black  and  slave,  with'  •'muniVipal  fggiilit- 
from  the  In  ^ nided  rule  its  of  white  mid  ■ turns  and  habit*  such  ns  ruled  European  tcArn* 
ybllbw  Wife*  ntnl  bfotglfe  Ajf  irhpfcuj  iu  the  andean  age*,  make  it  noisome  by  dav 

'foliage,  in  dark  gvenii.  scattered drrkirip  the  nm*s*  mid  dangerqtfs  to. .laioK  pefibc  of  nivnd  by  night 
oh  of  bruldtjtVgs-'  A b.’rtni^hi  ihoro,  anchored  A-;.&w  i«reot£;j\Wi  These,  a $t  mage- 

nta r the  %Pvchi)  o(  1 1 nib rtim <tfe  mjWory*  And  \ve  hftrigmg  -garden  that  overlook*  the  water,  s 
steamed  souiWai?!  again  • ^ grand  Opem-houw»,  nwl  some  pleasant  subftrbv 

The  lake-Ttk*  Caribbean  Sm  ?«n  a fmv  d*»y$v  ;'«n  road*,  offset 'i)w  genWlly  lutjdea^hi  itripr^ 
Then,  out  into  the  Atlanta^  }mvryft*  Satm  Vim  *io.ti  gi'vb.u  fe  a Wlk  it  bruit  rib;  thy, 
cent  mid  Santa  Lucia,  pail-  BaVbudot^  f tenth  - Ton  days  hi  the  Hi\y  of  Ajf  the  Saints  nod 
i!y  southwest  till  f Ape  Sains  %mh&„  ihe.fnnhcM:  ■**ombward  nyt«n>.;:  Tide  Voolvr  and  cold  worth- 
custom  ]K)int  of  South  Aw/u^,  c&nv:;  m aigiu  ^ >n;  }%£ we  go,;  :.L(p  dhr  girnat  fjvet  of  La  fiu^  ut 
rounding fhaf.,  passing  Perniinribneo  and  xt*  Jury-  length,  <n;  a f-eev  roofmug,  and  at  anchor  by 
ur  iuhurb.  Ohndiu  in  three  weeks.  tVom  Sr, jut  noon  oil  Moulevidtso  .ildr  eupirsd  of  Uni^uA^ 
Thomas  we  entered  vtie  inimmise  Inirbor  of  atni  the-  eieanest  town,  it  hvWbk  in  South  Ann  r* 
Sulva.lor  or  Babin  de  Todo-i  os  Samost  Uiirtceo  ten,  Thia  ncfiiCjC  fe^r^iilated,  and  tunai 
degre^drubi w the  cqaatbr,  end  nearly  tiye  hdm^41k<?  since  Amcr- 

a^ind  mii^  from  liiuno.  ica  wrns  just  preparing  for  wming  vvinter  and  b 

Rahia  has^ '-tho  bcanty  of  enchantment  frnm  reiiel  orm^  . ttvlpmo  tnomh  ; 

Each  street  is  marked  out  h\-  ab.d  Florey  whh  an  dh&brgsnv  ibree  out  numb or- 


thehayAtvH?^tt  _ _ _ _ ^ I . ^..v„... 

hues  of  li^ht  irntn  tbc  tliouMrub  of  ^aj- -burners  I iu^  the  natioiml  \iyjq wue  hut  ulaven  miles 


tJrrroii-s^  luu  ijiwT  O^ ^^aki^jar, 


Gocgle 


mm&  the  was, 


miTAky  wrmtoif&r  ■jix-V&ftS-  |w> 


ffnni  flic  walls,  waiting  far  some  one  to  .sUtnnfc j i A- htr fy'&rsg?  ItfdgM ; £f  - teGVfc^!*-  fire 
him,  \VS iv  tie  did  not  march  in  and  tit-cuny  idol  cloven  iiudtcs  and  dx 

the  town  n6  cme^med  *o  know.  At  ; - ^ PaW  la  Pofri  Tnminc/*  thrrty 

of  onr  fovtnijChdh  stay  in  iho  harbor  he  had . tied  '-  miles-  fjmlmn ; , Here,  avc  duidmied  in  a driw 
moved  v Any!  so  far  as  we  could  le&riy  did  not  ritdi'wodM  have  been  oredUflkte 

intend  to  «U»  %o.  , in  Sew  Eng^ml. in  January:  In  -tin  hoerafK 

Southward  ill,  leaving  Montevideo  with  wvnrd  the  storm  chared  away.  The harbor  of 
its  flu Idted  d vili  za  tion  in  manners,  custom*,  j PoM  wenthet*  i{v  one  of 

Btreef^  chops,  und  police  regnlatibiis,  wegrwpej  tM;hjvylie>d  *p0**  saw.  One  singu- 

down  the  oit«teffi  coast  of  Patagonia.  Oh;  riie  te  dhet,  MiAoPeod  so  dmre»see-n  Jn.  ft,)f 

2fid  of  May  wo  entered  the  Strait  of  it  d^enpticdl  of tii©  eonnify/i^ 

hucu.  deciduous  tree  iu  Patagonia,  Oven  io  iwdwhi- 

Opening  winter,  in  a region  as  near  niter  des-  ter.  .Not  that  the  ordinary  evrwgitfertf  of  ihs 
ola&otx  us  any  thing  on  earth,  met  m fairly  in  North  farm  the  mass  of  the  iptustk  One  the  eon- 
the  face.  We  left  the  familiiir  Atlantic  in  the  irarv,  a great  variety  of  all  sons  of  trees,  among 
gloom  of  n fiky  heavy  and  black  with  storm-  which  ;irtv dedicates  of  the  fimple  nnd  oah  of  our 
clouds.  By  the  old  of  a fbw  sketches  I propose  own  country,  rmtiiUinber  ?l/c  *pruce>s  pin.es,  and 


galhacn  lm*  a governor  t At  Sandy  Point—*, 
hundred  miles  from  tbc  Atlantic' — -there  is  n .vil- 
lage of  some  fifty  houses  where  he  lives  and 
hold*  almost  absolute,  rule  over  his  little  gars 
rison  of  one  company  of  Chilineau  infaiHry, 
and  a \av:ic  number  of  Pabormkm  Irregular*.- 
Sent  ibero  by  the  Government  of  Chili,  which 
country  claims  the  barrel*  herbage.  of  Patagonia 
and.  T ierro dklifucgd,  be  Ib  now  Hcrvirigdiis  third 
term  of  three  year*.  J ttarotiueh  him  with  groafi 
|)kmftitro.  Governor  Sidktu,  a \DahMi  genthv 
man,  of  rare  scientific  ability,  nvorc  widely  kttdvrn  I 
in  Europe  than  Ainarjea > who  knows  Ikthigo- $. 
nfa,  the  Strait,  the  neighboring,  idanefe  »hd  f}us  } 
inhabitant*  of  these  regions  better  than  uny  one  , 
else;  and  who  will,  1 irust,  some  day  give  dm' I 
world  the  results  of  his  tedious  residence  hod 
studies  at  Sandy  Point, 

1 wna  pleased.  to  find  my  eld  idea  ut  the  great 

fgrifvjd,  Lfe- 

rivjng  it  as  a child  from  Multe  Bran,  I bud  fepf  {■; 
it,  despite  eomradieUun  of  all  sorte,  jtjfl  [ 

f^rtiar : tWi?.  of  many  measure- ! 

Vtetiti  taken  nrrronij  the  niitivc  iaeu  by  h.irn&lJV  ! 


-PATiaofa  a«6. 
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cedars,  common  in  the  higher  latitudes  all  over  to  realise  that  only  two  mails  in  a year  were  pos- 
the  world.  Grass  grows  fresh  and  green  be-  sible  for  the  Governor,  so  far  removed  is  his 
ucath  the  snow,  and  I gathered  but  t ere  ups  in  a ; house  from  the  outer  world, 
temperature  of  32 3 Fahrenheit,  in  the  old  cerae-  More  than  a hundred  mountain  peaks  arc 
tery  on  the  bluff  above  the  harbor  month  at  this  within  range  of  vision  from  the  plateau  where 
point.  the  ruins  of  Port  Famine  stand.  A vast  inland 

With  sunshine  and  fair  weather  we  went  lake  terminates  thirty  miles  to  the  southward in 
ashore.  Port  Famine  has  a historical  fame,  the  entrance  to  Magdalen  Sound — a passage  to 
Centuries  ago  a colony  from  Spain  perished  the  southern  Pacific,  cut.  through  the  mountains 
wretchedly  here  froni  want  of  food.  Some  of  Tierra  del  Fiiego.  Narrow,  twisted,  walled  in 
twenty  years  since  a Chilinean  settlement  for  j by  high  cliffs,  a channel  whose  waters  have  never 
convicts  met  its  death  bv  a revolt  of  the  prison-  seen  the  sun,  it  as  filled  with  shoals  and  sunken 
ers — who  rose  on  their  guards,  murdered  men.  1 rocks;  round  ami  over  which  the  breakers  beat 
women,  and  children,  captured  a trading  schoon-  1 unceasingly.  The  naturalist  Darwin  says,  very 
cr  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  massacred  its  crew,  j truly,  that  it  resembles  an  avenue  to  another  and 
and  sailed  away.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  a worse  world. 

these  convict  pirates  were  afterward  punished.  : From  Port  Famine  to  Port  Gallant : round- 
At  Ancud,  in  Chiloe  Island,  the  place  is  shown  ! ing  the  southernmost  point  of  the  main  land  of 
where  they  were  pulled  in  pieces  by  horses;  an  j America,  Cape  Froward,  a black  and  weather- 
the  same  stylo  in  which  a certain  King  of  France  wont  rock,  a thousand  feet  in  height,  in  a strong 
put  the  supposed  assassin  Damiens  to  death.  I gale  from  the  south.  Port  Gallant  was  the  first 
Ruins  of  frame-houses  crown  the  high  land  on  ! of  the  many  harbors  of  the  same  kind  in  which 
the  northern  side  of  the  harbor.  A square  in-  j we  were  destined  to  pass  dreary  southern  win- 
cloaure,  surrounded  by  a half-decayed  fence  of  i ter  nights  before  entering  the  open  ocean  again, 
wooden  pickets,  shows  the  plaza  of  die  convict-  They  seem  like  sunken  craters.  A crevice  in 
village,  afterward  the  burial-ground  of  the  vie-  the  side  admits  the  ship  into  a well  whose  walls 
tims  of  the  massacre.  A wooden  cross  stood  in  j are  mountains.  Hardly  one  of  them  is  large 
its  centre  a few  years  ago.  Visitors  to  the  place,  enough  to  hold  more  than  one  or  two  ships  at  a 
though  very  few  iu  number,  have  hacked  this  time.  As  harbors  they  arc  perfect.  The  fiercest 
away  till  a stump,  a yard  in  height,  is  ail  that  storms  outside  leave  their  surface  unruffled, 
remains  of  it.  Graves  are  scattered  thickly  j Their  silence  at  night  is  something  unnatural, 
around.  An  old  garth-work,  with  twro  or  three  I In  some  of  them,  cascades  of  pure  and  cold  wa- 
eorroding  guns,  overlooks  the  cemetery  and  the  ter  come  down  from  thousands  of  feet  above,  in 
ruins.  The  story  of  the  misfortunes  of  Port  [ dust -falls,  shivered  into  spray  far  up  in  the  air. 
Famine  wo,*  told  to  me  by  Governor  Sclmtz,  l In  others  the  strange  <i  side-wheeF  duck  pnd- 
whilc  I sat  in  his  comfortable  library  at  Sandy  dies  through  the  darkness,  alarmed  hy  some 
Point.  The  view  from  the  window  took  in  the  movement  off  the  vessel.  The  utter  stillness  of 
broad  expause  of  the  Straits,  with  the  sno\v-cov-  ! these  little  bays  was  broken  by  such  sounds 
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WHERE  THE  “WATEREE"  WAS.  y 


behind  thorn  priscisaly 
like  ihoso  «f  J>p#4SUJh 
atearaersf.  An  exarn- 
inattoi  of  tUfcir  wings 
showed  a caml^giDoiis 
projection  at  llie  elbow, 
with  which  they  vu- 
dortbtailiy  the  ewt- 


Hriv'  isi  #v:/ 

cion  the  rapidity  of  their 
movement  was  such  that, 
any  amropfc  to  analyse 
its  Ofitixve  was  impoftsi- 
btftw  A gray  mist  at 
either  aide  of  body 
wa«  the’  only  visible; 
rncvtns  of  progrwion ; 
while  tb*ir  feet  d lugged 
after  thorn  siti  the  $ttr- 

.....  ^ f _ r,  ^ 

cd  too  deacly*  they  diva.  t ftever  -saw  ou&  leave  JFrum  the  Strait  to  Tres- Moatea  3?cxtib^i)a> 
fchft  fitter,  or  make  uuy  oiteiupi  to  Hy,  t through  si\  degrees  »f  huitmli*v  a. sent?*  of  iti- 

L«tving  Tort:  &itfk'it  on  Stuidav  fmum?»grj  uicuio  inkml  riiamK*ls  Ho  among  thoFn mgun iau 
o»r  route1  tor  the  day  lay,  straight  os  -if ''drawn  ' island*.  Their  genasd  course  is  northward. 
Hr  rules*  down  the  middle  of  » majestic  Aiale,  They  are  known  in  succession  as  Smithy  Sar- 
sixty  mile?,  in  k'iigth,  with  side- walla  of  .mount-  j miiuitn*  and  Mesief ' vshtuun&i.  'These,  jiriitd- 
ain  headlands  add  cliffs.  They  met  in  tfm  i pal  passages  bitv$  nv^nr couucrcti(m?4  5horr  t:i»ts, , 
clear  distance  ut  perspective;  This  superb  chan-  j mu!  channel*^  hmking  n somewhat- 

aoly  with  a constant  saccossion  of  the  wildest ; labyrinthine  tmet  Of  w&iwr  that  i>  seldom  tvav- 
AJpitift  scenery  oti  tirhot  side,  $ncm-t»pped  ! orsed  by  any  ^tber  iban  scaling;  $ehoon~ 

mountain*,  daop  tovirms,  high  precipice#,  aod.j  eflv  nml  by  th&%0  cti long  interval*,,  The  stir- 
immense  glaciers,  dm  filled  tong  gorges,  oud  | vn'ys  df'AdrofftU  Fiuroy,  of  the  English  mivy> 
spread  out  into  sons  of  ire  at  interval*,  is  k&m*  ] idre  the  kits*-  for  the  charts  of  these  inland  wr.- 
m )i>i0fooke4  B&ach.  ff  Th^tmmo  me  ] tch*  even  those  are  s*  far  from  correct  at 

vary  dly  given.  .;  ^ 'S’ ! some  jpmntfy  that  our  ste>uncrT  traveling  by  day- 

Borgid  *pty,..  Fori  Tamar,  and  the  Strhft ’ tff  ! % W *;ntfc  hud.  to  feel  her  way,  sometimes  for 
Mttg^iho^u  jriel.f  wcre  }cf*  behind  in  twd  d^H|u!«>s>  by:  the  l.dftdditie.  We  had  passed  a week 
rnon^  ThO  *in\*xg& portjonof  our  errdife 1 'in';tUe ' S^it  of  Mi^llwn,  and  he:alwi  north 

again  former  next  pon,  Aral- 
Au  <M  cuBlom  ex^ 


parniso. 

Lsd>  umohg  ihe  \HJjagers  ijf  the 
Strait,  of  leaving  the  namea 
of  their  sliips,  with  some 


records  of  iheir  erpised,  at 
the  different  andioragas.’  At 
Borghi  Bay  wti sr  u l^rg«  c<»l- 
ypejtian.ik- lecnnis  of  rhri  sort, 
ycri mtui  b/At>k  mhl^d  ^jr  .t ho 
iy  tregs.  .Among  them  dto-‘ 
mmk  of  * tlm  Hnit^d  Staf  ; 
tdlijv  iJvtfitur,  whh.h  staid  in 
ihu 

two:  mohth^;  ahoiu  ;f  eari 

ago;  and  the  f{m>far.i*wt  one 
of  the  Spardnh  vessels  tlm: 
seixtsd  the  Chin^ha.  islands. 
Une  captain  had  itKa>i<led 
his  ef»mnmtid  -m  & **  tvhaliftg 
skam.r.’' 

At  rifo  or  three  jH:»ints  we 
KAiTul  excellent  opportn-dities 

fur  hunting  tlm  gUfitmeo>  a 

species  e>f  rUU<rilfor  it» 
desh.  which  r^emhlc%  beef 
and  its  fur;  The  Tiiiugrmhms 
(literally,  *‘nieii  with  Jafge 


wr  ■ rift  rrt 

y&x  - ,\r(  .yua 

; . . ,-*  • 

;|-53E3 

flp>. 
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| vioiiA  200-goifig  1 v cm  the  bldety 

U«te  • had  bm  Just  emcrcdf 

| Oie  naval ; from  the  merchant  ^orvuH>;  Three? 
; of  us  w,  in  t he  regular  aemosunyl  }iv&  ju  tbift 
Vvolaoteer,  Tl.ifc  mincing  of  the  fcwo  brei.rh^ 
(far  mo>re  in  the  nayy  than  tfm 
| undone  mile.  Officers  on^hi^Kmritl  ar6 
I ^anly  thrbwii  m much  more  touc*tli5if  diaa  tho&c 
: on  ,sk;re,  and  small  jepltwfrfe'?-'  have.  *o  muon 
Tauer  a ftp  id*.  ui  which  to  **ork.  Yet  the*  evil  U 
ioMuraoumahie  in  *i <eh  a w«r  as  out*,  and  wil) 
;>erliH^:  V(irt  iwii  cute  in  t ime, 

With  us  MftVti!>  vvcot  on  Wftk  udcmhJeiwnoo'h- 
;nev?$  A ^ n , 

ft  weful  man,  ivudkarive  ttmthan  crceturio  man, 
•uni  two  meu.  \>#tf.#tfficR»nily  distinct 

in  tfcn&nmliiv  to  Hive  some  zest  to  con  verbal! kuv. 


^ ^ pemvmiliiy  fdgfrfc  BtimV  zest  to  conwr^ntlft}^ 

4^%*#  ore  of  the  cm  mn  on -so  use  men  on  in- 
vefemu-  crumbier,  and  afforded  t<v 

y‘J'  the  others  from,  that  peculiarity; 

I ought  nor  ro  leave  the  Strait  'vrfttimi 
WWBWmm  ™hT  of  ***  (,1^r  hvitig  bflbIriH?, 

ffi/a  ’• " ' • 0i  Falkland  Islands.  Tha X!fipftiw  i*  a r<> 

* f('  y ^ ir  markabfe  example  of  the  fact  Shiarsailore  nafy 

sometime#  I i/C  ro  advance*!  age  nod  kef'p  in  per- 
_ . ■ ' f»it.  Ititalilr.  lie  yekinovledpe*  a residence  of 

fthy-nve  years  in  the  lojffh  Intniidesofthe  Soaih- 
feet!’)  make  robes  of. the  gnanaeo  skins,  sewing  errj  l fomi  sphere ; tiai  an  old  gentleman  of  Monro- 
several  t'other,  ming  them  for  winter  doth  in  n.  video  told  me  he  had  known.  Smiley  personally 
As  the  men  have  no  beuTd  it  becomes  difficult  to  for  over  seventy  years  and  that  when  he  first 
distinguish  the  fcxcb  when  both  arc  §eeii  t?j  com^  j sabv  hhti  he  vm & & fuikgrwst  man.  Snifter'* 
puny.  A 0 intense  plat  nne&/  &iid  kirdiinritr  uf.  j oge  in  that  event,  he,  nearly  ninety.  HH» 
feature  fchat*e*^ 

ciglihHitt  years  that  I saw  with  her  UHdWr  nfi^ht 
jiate  been  almost  any  tP.ahoutis. 

far  as  any  rtp]»earanee  cf . fora* & {.(ig-h .1^ : 
was  .concerned.  ^ 

We  hunted  ^uanaecw  • 

iKvfh  abound  in  the  more  level  romifry  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Strait  They  are  very  shvT 
and  we  met  with  no  surec^feinonv  hulitsv  At 
Sahdy  Paint  the  natives  ^ J^nish^d  roto 

for  sale.  X found  one  a a ,n  d muaiile  v or- 

i«£  in  the  winter  wather. 

l ose  the  terrii  *■*  wc”  in  the  piiiml  pamhef. 

Tlte  odleers  of  the  ship  were  twenty  in  all. 

Fj^ht  of  us.  more  nearly  allied  by  n common 
re«5dmK'<:.  hi  the  ward-rrKVm  and  its  eight  trihu- 
n\ty  stnt c-repm^*  were  the  chief  explorers  nod 
sportsmen,  The  captain,  well  known  in  the 
service  oa  nn  expert  and  daripfi  navigator  led 
-ad  alb  however.  Neither  cold  nor  exposure 
fieemeil  to  ddunt  hiui  whenever  in  our  numet- 
oua  ancl)or;\gest  any  aigns  .Of  ?^bitr- 

ing  were  seen.  He  <re d a ybong  t0 ali  ve'  \v-hP 
shared  his  cabin,  -^  ^iA  ’ 

captain,  fumislrcii  iiis  in  the  watddopm  with 
mum*  a meal  of  nnkviowri  fowl#  in  the  dreary- 
days  when  cold  and  inipending  Xeatt  jty  of  fcotl: 
made  the  fpwlingvpiepc  or  ritlQ  nor  only  hope. 

’Tn'mrty  utTetfrs  winl^ne  immlred  and  eighty^ 

Ak  me  n throw  a Upon  ;*heir  edvn  r e^ouvees  f*ir 
aro  h scpiyliy-;  irv  kl  Im!^  v>\vagc*  tin  d under  most 
faunnhia  vircuatitM&t  some  trouble  in  realix- 
ing  atm-  For  gortto  of  ns  in  .the  w-archroom  k 
was  a.  first  efnhe  of!  miv  leugth.  My  o>vn  pro- 


One  femaktwf  j ttppivA runee;  un d actions  are  tiio^  oft?  neJi-'tW 
>?crvt  n find  active  man  of  fifty  years  or  thrry?. 

Hb  is  known  by  every  Unci  civilized 
mi}  hurb^tian,  irrrn  tlrngnay  numd  to  Chiii: 

Rssnred  by  a captain,  who  wa*  wrecked 
orv  ific :ea^rn  const  of  that  Smftey 

«cejiled  the  disosmr  Ax  handred  miles  away,  and 
came  with  u^ktanbb.  Liis  sc.rvhc^  to  &hir- 
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FFEaiANd  IN  SMITH'S  CHANNEL. 

wrecked  vessels  have  been  numerous  and  inval- 1 that  fill  every  valley  in  the  mountain*  and  isl- 
liable;  and  he  has,  I am  glad  to  know,  q^cu-  anda  of  southwestern  Patagonia,  cold  wind?,  and 
mutated  a largo  fortune  as  the  result  of  a life  clouded  skies  were  our  greeting  to  the  strange 
filled  with  good  actions  enough  to  count  erbal-  passages  wc  entered.  The  evergreen  vegefa- 
ance  the  many  bard  stories  told  of  him — stories  tion  covered  all  the  land  that  the  glaciers  left 
with  foundation,  I fear,  but  left  to  his  biogra-  j exposed. 

pher.  Parton  or  Bran tz  Mayer  would  find  nr«a-  Wc  held  our  course  day  after  day  in  mid- 
term! for  a fall  volume  in  the  old  gentlemans  channel;  not  to  secure  sufficient  depth  of  wa- 
career.  He  is  the  only  man  I have  met  who  ter,  for  the  lead-line  rarely  found  bottom  at  less 
has  rounded  Cape  Horn  alone . This  he  did  in  than  fifty  fathoms  close  to  the  shore,  except  in 
a fifty-ton  schooner.  His  personal  acquaint-  \ the  little  crater  harbors  of  Which  Tort  Gallant 
mice  with  the  Fuegian  and  Patagonian  natives  was  the  type.  The  outlying  island*  seem  to 
is  large.  He  mentioned  to  me  a call  that  he  have  been  riven  from  the  continent  by  some 
made  a few  years  since  on  an  old  friend,  a Fu-  splitting  force  in  past  ages.  The  mountains 
egian  chief,  and  found  him  devouring  choice  on  either  hand  carry  their  steep  slope  down  be- 
cuts  from  his  wife**  body,  killed,  as  the  chief  re-  low  the  surface  till  they  meet  hundred*  of  filth- 
marked,  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  ns  to  the  form  oms  deep  beneath  the  sea  level.  The  abomina- 
in  which  she  would  prove  most  pleasing.  Gnu-  tion  of  desolation  cover*  laud  and  water.  Nei- 
nibulism  still  exists  in  Tierra  del  Fucga.  ther  human  nor  brute  life  could  he  seen  on 

One  eanocvload  of  these  Fucgians  boarded  tts  shore;,  and  the  few  water-fowls,  the  cope-pig- 
one  stormy  day;  u family  party*— father,  mo*  eon,  with  its  harlequin  plumage,  the  albatross, 
ther,  sons,  and  daughters.  Though  the  their-  the  mysterious  fish-hawk,  with  face  like  a death' 
mometer  stood  at  40  % they  were  entirely  naked,  head,  dew  round  the  ship  with  melancholy  cries 
save  a small  piece  of  seal-skin,  two  feet  .square,  that  only  made  the  loneliness  of  the  region  more 
worn  round  the  shoulders  by  the  matron  and  rent  These  sea-birds  arc  tame  compared  with 
others  of  the  party,  about  the  waist  by  the  rest*  those  on  land.  Sailors  rarely  injure  them. 
I saw  no  trace  of  any  thing  but  the  xnost  com-  Many  believe,  in  fact,  that  the  souls  of  dead 
pletr*  barbarism  in  their  apj*earance.  Physical-  mariners  ore  embodied  in  these  restless  creat- 
ly,  they  were  far  inferior  to  the  Patagonians,  urcs,  and  have  a kindly  feeling  for  them  in  con- 
Thev  Imiered  bows  and  arrows  for  tobacco,  sequence.  The  same  birds  will  follow  a ship 
Tlieir  fear  of  the  steamer  and  her  wheels,  which  for  weeks.  I know  of  one  instance  where  an 
last  they  seemed  to  think  were  alive,  was  some-  albatross,  caught  and  marked  with  a ml  ribbon 
thing  painfully  ludicrous.  about  its  leg,  and  then  released,  flew  three  thon- 

Northward,  tip  Smith’s  Channel,  snow,  rain,  sand  mile*  in  company  with  a vessel  before  it 
bergs  of  floating  ice  broken  from  the  glaciers  left  her,  from  necessity  being  mi  the  wing  al- 
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-poasibU?  to  mofli  hf  ti  ton?,  &fcd 

gave  feeHugs  of  'amittHty  in  aubfc«&$to]p'$8v 
Prom  atmk  error  Ui  atftvby,  and  ebbsequenc 
M the.  chan, ' tb&  eastward  cWubei 
'proved  a my  th.’^  slowly  through 

its  supposed  com the  runuAtafri^  up 
either  hand  approached;  tdi  m lowgih  they  tried . 
A narrow  4fco  right  ba-ndf 

unmarked  mi  indmatfrin  pf-tlfC 

upon  the  chart,  seemed  to  show  an  wntlct  front 
their  cul-de-xri &.  We  headed  for  rt.  Winding, 
through  a tortuous  1bji*3  of  water,  & large  land- 
locked bny  suddenly  ophucd  before  as. 

If  surveys,  cham,  and  records  tell  the  troth, 
we  Wert*  the  fir  * 1 1 h at  ever  hui3 t into  (hat  silent 
sea.  It  spread not  like  an  inland  lakie;  Still 
and  pletadi  walled  % at ytMaga  thtintp^dsr. 

of  feet  hi  height*1  that  opened.  here  anil  tliCrcm 
outlet  of  raWnee  tlml  eafno  dowb  ftvtu  yaitefo 
between  tlm  dfcH&#iApd 
in  the  hack-gin  nhd,  cadi  valley  and  its  lerminal 
ravine  filled  with  a vast  river  of  ice,  titerl&id .in 
its.- ffetmi  billows  with  drifted  snow,  the  t w* 
known  hav  wa*  ast  with-  Klaras,  «ndt  r^ro/r^ 
to  the.  watcr>  edge  by  tfe  densO  rordurg  iff  * 
Patagonian  vrutier;  The  high  precipice*  *bo> 
out  every  wind.  Our  «hip  movnd  cm  sanotf-K-t hn 
inlands,  each  tut*?  *howTog«fc  r-oniO  nty  hfe^wiy 
in  the  .strange  votubiiiniKm  of  nuamVoin  ^hitlers, 
woodland,  and  Wafar».  y.  ;;  ; \ 

To  its  farthest:  limit,  Kndmg  no  pn&aigc  out. 
AVe  tnrncd  hack.  There  no  nefcrmrto  left. bat 
to  try  the  main  emrhrrcc  to  Metier  again ; toping 
that  tho  tide  had  act  the  kb-tfehis  in  motion  and 
denred  our  >yay\ 


The  chart.  gave  S>n)dy  Bay  *a  att  availahlo 
anehor«e»^  hut  to'  $mi  {Sandy  Bay  in  the  ip* 
tense  was  Thu  sUimiiou 

was  awkward.  Bt  dAThghi  ovary  kanken  tuck 
Is  buoy tkl  on t by  lad p floating  pn  the  wntetv  and 
always  rrifauithg  pw^fbk  danger.  The  yunken 
rooks  arfc  yw*  abund&nl.  The  depth  cm  them 
may  te  i'bitb  on^farhora  iv  ^erai^  bud  }t»st 
outside  then*  boundary  of  boating  jfcetp  the 
sounding  loud  may  hud  no  fcotfo w<  Moving 
slowly  thmngti  the  night, >e  knnw  that  each  turn 
of  onr  |yiddhi^htxda  might  crash  ns  against 
some  one  of  ihetn,  aiid  end  out  pAfiSd  at  once. 
Boats  with  l^nkrn^  tn#&  *&nt:  oisti  hot  their 
lights  tohvd  only  the  hluc^k  mountains 

sides,  and  ^hnwed  no  cr|K.jTiing  withiu  which  our 
wished-for  might  be  hidden.  Ail  night 

long  the  W*el  cirawkd  fdmlessly  nbcmt,  or  lay 
still,  diahcartenM  by  continued  failures,  till  at 
length  -the  motrdhg 
came  and  fmmt!  her 
safe-  nud  tmurly 

where  the  ciarkne^  met 
her.  How  mnuy  limbs 
in  the  night  destr  uction 
iiad  been  near  her  i& 
kmmm  only  to  Him 
who  guarded  her  from 
11 

A novelty  came  with 

cmr  only  rv-oar^.  Onv  ' ■ • ■ 

very  light  draught  of  ' ' 

water  m tabled  ua  to  do 
i&kv  >jf'  navigation  iui- 
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We  named  the  new-found  water  after  our  ship. 
Some  of  the  more  marked  localities  were  chris- 
tened also.  One  high  cliff  of  curiously  inter- 
mingled red  sandstone  and  white  marble  bore 
on  its  perpendicular  face  a giant  “ H,5t  done  in 
marble  mosaic  on  the  dark  sandstone.  A spe- 
cies of  geological  eccentricity.  Looming  behind 
a glacier  at  another  point  there  rose  a snow- 
covered  mountain,  with  a broad  summit  that 
was  shaped,  in  the  smoothest  ami  purest  white, 
in  a giant  likeness  of  a woman’s  breast.  As  if 
some  Titanic  sculptor  bad  begun  to  fashion  the 
inland  mountain  range  into  the  effigy  of  a keep- 
ing Venus,  and  had  ceased  when  this  exquisite 
fragment  of  his  toil  was  done. 

Mesier  Channel  was  clear  when  we  came  to  it 
again.  A few  small  bergs  were  coming  down 
with  the  tide,  but  the  great  fields  of  ice  had 
gone.  We  went  on  steadily  northward.  Be- 
tween ns  and  the  open  Pacific  were  only  two 
days  more  of  steaming;  and  Valparaiso,  with 
news  from  home,  was  but  n few  hundred  miles 
beyond.  It  was  the  fifth  day  of  June,  Three 
months  had  passed  since  we  came  away,  and 
in  that  time  neither  newspaper  nor  letter  lmd 
reached  us.  The  war  might  have  ended  for 
aught  we  knew.  Bets  were  offered,  and  found 
ready  takers  upon  all  conceivable  contingencies 
of  homo  affairs.  Our  careful  man  had  li  hedged’1 
to  such  an  extent  that  when,  long  after,  we 
reached  civilization,  no  one  in  the  ward-mom 
could  unravel  the  intricate  chain  of  wagers,  and 
we  were  forced  to  declare  all  of  them  14  off.” 

The  two  days  passed.  We  left  the  inland 
channels  with  a slight  regret.  Their  canal-likc 
navigation  had  grown  natural  by  weeks  of  con- 
tinuance ; and  to  be  under  way  after  sunset  was 
a rather  disagreeable  novelty.  I think  on  our 
last  night  but  one  we  tied  up  to  the  bank,  in 
Mississippi  river  style,  finding  no  bottom  in  the 
channel,  and  no  harbor  for  anchoring. 

Round  the  peninsula  of  the  Three  Mountains, 
and  up  on  the  outer  side  of  the  islands  which 
He  north  of  it.  And  here  two  unpleasant  facts 
came  upon  us  at  once.  A heavy  gale  with  rain 


and  snow,  and  an  an- 
nouncement that  only 
one  day’s  coal  remained 
in  our  bunkers.  We 
could  have  weathered 
the  storm,  but  coal  was 
our  life.  Our  sailini; 
abilities  were  on  a par 
with  those  of  a ferry- 
boat destitute  of  fuel. 
We  left  Montevideo 
with  coal  stowed  in 
every  available  part  oF 
the  ship,  but  from  some 
deception  or  misconcep- 
tion there,  or  some  un- 
discovered waste  on 
board,  it  was  thus 
nearly  gone. 

Only  one  course  could 
be  taken.  A harbor  at 
once  had  to  he  found,  and  it  fortunately  ex- 
isted in  Narborough  Island,  one  of  the  group 
known  as  the  Chonos  Archipelago,  twenty  miles 
from  us  to  the  northeast.  We  fought  onr  way 
toward  it  against  the  gale,  and  let  go  our  anchor 
there  on  the  8th  of  June,  a little  after  mid-day. 

Our  short  cruise  to  Valparaiso  >vas  a thing  of 
the  future  now*.  Wood-cutting,  slow  steaming, 
crawling  by  degrees  from  bland  to  island  till 
some  coni  station  could  be  found,  were  to  bo  the 
rule  for  weeks,  months  perhaps.  No  one  could 
tell  how  long.  The  heavy  rain  and  the  blank 
desolation  of  our  anchorage  at  Narborough 
aided  the  vague  feeling  of  misfortune  that  came 
over  every  one  on  board.  I should  except  our 
captain.  Trained  by  the  severe  experience  of 
four  shipwrecks  (among  them  that  of  the  steumer 
Son  Francisco,  where  he  was  forced,  although  a 
passenger,  to  assume  the  heaviest  responsibili- 
ties), ho  seemed  little  depressed  bv  the  delay, 
and  gave  courage  aud  hope  to  others  by  his 
equanimity. 

Nine  days  in  Narborough  with  ceaseless  rain. 
Sickness  came  among  the  crew.  A case  of 
scurvy  appeared,  with  the  slight  consolation  to 
my  mind  that  its  victim  was  filthy  enough  in 
personal  habits  to  contract  almost  any  disease 
idiopathically.  One  poor  fellow,  who  had  been 
under  medical  treatment  for  a long  while,  died 
of  tubercular  consumption,  and  was  buried  on 
the  island.  I read  the  burial-service  over  hi* 
grave  with  the  feeling  that  others  might  follow 
him  if  our  stay  in  Patagonia  should  be  a length- 
ened one.  I could  give  little  encouragement  to 
my  patients  when  such  small  prospect  of  a 
change  for  the  better  in  our  movements  ex- 
isted. 

Through  these  nine  days  our  men  were  cut- 
ting wood  for  the  furnaces,  and  bringing  it  off 
to  the  ship.  It  was  water-soaked  and  almost 
uninflammable.  A few  tons  of  coal  were  left  to 
use  as  a base  for  the  wood  fires ; and  on  the  1 7th 
of  June  we  got  up  steam,  after  infinite  labor, 
and  ran  slowly  out  of  the  most  dismal  harbor  I 
ever  saw.  We  hoped  to  reach  some  port  to  the 
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north,  where  we  coaid  again  cat  wood  or  find  a 
little  coal.  We  meant  at  least  to  get  inside  the 
islands  again,  and  run  our  northward  course  to 
Chiloe  Island  in  smooth  water.  Man  proposes. 
Our  nine  days’  cutting  of  wood  gave  us  but  six 
hours'  steam,  and  we  anchored  again  in  the  aft- 
ernoon in  a secluded  little  harbor  in  an  unnamed 
island,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Narborough,  trying 
to  solve  the  problem  of  our  future  movements. 
If  more  than  a week’s  work  at  gathering  wood 
resulted  in  fifteen  miles’  steaming,  how  long 
would  it  take  us  to  reach  Chiloe,  two  hundred 
miles  away?  The  answer  was  unsatisfactory. 
And  fresh  discomfort  came  now  from  the  ex- 
haustion of  our  choicer  provisions  in  the  officers’ 
messes,  our  “coming  down  on  our  rations”  in 
consequence,  and  the  paymaster’s  announce- 
ment that  of  tliese  even  there  was  but  three 
weeks’  supply  in  the  ship.  We  smoked  our 
pipes,  wondered  whether  our  stock  of  tobacco 
would  give  out  as  well,  and  reflected  gloomily 
on  the  probable  event  of  our  becoming  resident 
Patagonians  during  the  ensuing  season — with 
mussels,  snails,  kelp-geese,  and  other  delicacies 
of  the  sort,  for  permanent  diet. 

I made  an  interesting  culinary  discovery  dur- 
ing our  period  of  semi-starvation.  The  kelp- 
goose,  which,  when  cooked  in  the  ordinary  way, 
has  a strong  savor  of  old  lamp-oil,  may  be  en- 
tirely deprived  of  that,  and  every  other  taste,  by 
boiling  it  for  a day  in  salt-water,  for  another  day 
in  fresh,  and  roasting  it  on  the  third  day.  A 
very  tender  mass  of  fibrous  and  muscular  tissue 
is  the  result,  which  satisfies  hunger  if  it  does 
not  nourish. 

We  called  this  second  harbor  the  Bay  of  the 
17th  of  June.  The  chart  ignored  its  existence 
even.  I said  the  island  was  unnamed.  As  I 
sit  writing  in  ray  state-room  this  evening — the 
ship  being  some  eight  hundred  miles  south  of 
San  Francisco,  and  running  for  that  port  against 
a stiff  norther,  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  tons 
of  coal  on  board,  and  twenty  or  thirty  cases  of 
remittent  fever,  a legacy  from  our  last  ports, 
Acapulco  and  Magdalena  Bay — a brother  officer 
reminds  me  that  it  was  called  Stokes’s  Island. 
For  the  benefit  of  visitors  to  the  Chonos  Archi- 
pelago I would  recommend  this  Bay  of  the  1 7th 
of  June.  It  lies  in  the  northeastern  corner  of 
the  island,  and  is  as  convenient  and  safe  os  an 
anchorage  can  be.  Kelp-geese  are  abundant, 
but  very  hard  to  kill.  It  may  be  interesting. to 
know  that  one  of  them  disposed  of  three  Sharpe’s 
or  Spencer’s  rifle-bullets,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  that  were  fired  at  him  and  that  certainly 
hit  him,  and  then  flew  quietly  away.  The  wa- 
ter-fowls are  the  only  game  there.  From  end 
to  end  of  the  Patagonian  coast  we  found  no  fish 
that  would  bite  at  a baited  hook ; and  the  larger 
land  game  ceases  at  Port  Famine,  in  the  Strait 
of  Magalhaen,  where  the  sea-coast  forest  begins. 
Seals  are  as  abundant  as  fish  are  seemingly  rare. 
Their  familiar  human  eyes  reminded  me  many 
times  of  the  old  Aquarial  Gardens  in  Central 
Court,  in  Boston,  where  Mr.  Cutting  used  to 
demonstrate  how  thoroughly  they  might  be 


tamed.  I saw  them  in  Sarmiento  Channel 
swimming  in  compact  column,  with  curious  and 
regular  somersaults  of  the  entire  column  by  files 
as  they  swam,  completely  filling  a mile  of  water 
in  width  and  more  than  that  in  length. 

Wood-cutting  went  on  with  more  ease  in 
Stokes’s  Island  than  it  did  in  Narborough. 
Pleasant  weather  and  m6re  agreeable  scenery 
aided  the  efforts  of  the  men ; and  after  two  days’ 
stay  we  started  out  again.  The  chart  gave  a 
winding  but  broad  and  deep  channel  among  the 
northern  islands  of  the  Chonos  group,  that  lead 
into  the  wide  strait  between  them  and  the  main 
land,  that  is  known  as. the  Chonos  Gulf.  Ninu- 
lac  Channel  and  Memory  Passage  are  the  names 
given  to  the  different  portions  of  this  winding 
way. 

In  smooth  water  we  steamed  easily  along, 
expecting  soon  to  reach  the  gulf.  An  awkward 
surprise  awaited  us.  In  place  of  Fitzroy’s  am- 
ple egress  from  the  Ninulac  Channel,  a most 
decided  barrier  of  firm  land  stretched  right  across 
our  path.  Evening  was  near,  and  our  only 
choice  was  another  anchorage,  with  more  days 
of  wood-cutting  to  replenish  our  nearly  exhaust- 
ed stock.  Somebody  on  board  shot  an  albatross 
one  day  while  the  ship  was  in  the  channel  of 
Sarmiento.  The  incident  came  up  in  the  mem- 
ory of  some  of  our  officers,  and  the  Ancient  Mar- 
iner’s disasters  after  a similar  act  were  freely 
cited  as  likely  to  find  a parallel  in  our  own  case. 
Affairs  began  to  look  as  if  this  might  be  so. 
Still  wood-cutting  went  on  through  the  next 
day ; and  then,  retracing  our  course,  and  trying 
every  avenue  that  seemed  to  run  eastward,  we 
at  length  fairly  squeezed  through  an  opening 
that  was  never  intended  for  a thousand-ton  ship 
to  use,  and  came  out  into  Chonos  Gulf.  A 
clear  channel  of  inland  water  stretched  from 
where  w'e  were  to  Chiloe  Island,  fresh  provisions, 
and  possible  coal.  But  a hundred  and  eighty 
miles  of  distance — only  a day’s  work  with  proper 
fuel ; but  with  nothing  save  wood  to  burn,  it  be- 
came a task  of  very  indefinite  length.  And  just 
here,  as  we  entered  the  gulf,  our  wood  gave  out 
again. 

I hardly  remember  how  many  times  more  we 
ran  in  behind  some  projecting  head-land,  an- 
chored, and  sent  our  hewers  of  wood  ashore. 
Sunday  Harbor,  Delay  Harbor,  Hindrance  Bay 
— names  of  our  own  giving — each  mark  a place 
where  this  sort  of  work  was  done.  I think  that 
at  Hindrance  Bay  we  accomplished  the  feat  of 
getting  wood  enough  on  board  to  give  a hundred 
miles  of  steaming,  and  a hope  of  going  back  to 
civilization  again.  At  noon  of  the  day  after  we 
left  there  we  entered  the  inlet  that  nearly  divides 
the  Island  of  Chiloe  in  two,  leading  up  from  the 
Corcovado  Gulf  to  the  ancient  city  of  Castro. 

For  fifteen  miles  the  inlet  runs  through  scen- 
ery like  that  of  the  Rhine.  The  high  hills  on 
either  side  come  down  in  slopes  and  terraces 
to  the  water ; and  every  where  farm-houses  and 
cultivated  fields  give  a completed  appearance  to 
the  country.  Rarely,  even  in  New  England, 
have  I seen  such  a finished  landscape.  Fences 
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and  walls  mark  the  limits  of  the  different  fields 
that  were  mapped  out  on  the  hill-side  in  varied 
shades  of  green.  Tljere  seemed  to  be  no  waste 
land.  A golden  haze,  resembling  vaguely  that 
of  an  Indian  summer  at  home,  covered  shore 
and  river  as  our  ship  steamed  slowly  through 
the  windings  of  the  inlet  toward  the  city.  From 
desolation  and  a wilderness  in  the  morning  into 
a land  of  plenty  at  night ! 

But  one  or  two  steamers  were  ever  in  Castro 
River  before.  Ours  was  the  first  steam-vessel 
of  war  to  enter  it.  So  the  inhabitants  told  us, 
at  least.  As  we  moved  along  the  hill-sides  were 
dotted  with  men,  women,  and  children  hurrying 
down  to  the  shore  to  see  the  strange  sight.  Our 
opera-glasses  showed  them  miles  away.  Farm- 
houses emptied  themselves  of  entire  families, 
even  to  babies  in  arms  and  dogs.  Padres,  with 
their  gowns  brailed  up,  came  over  the  fields  from 
distant  villages,  bringing  their  parishioners  with 
them. 

The  whole  country-side  population  stampeded 
for  the  river.  The  Great  Eastern  caused  no 
greater  proportionate  excitement  when  she  en- 
tered New  York  harbor  for  the  first  time  than 
our  ship  created  in  Chiloe. 

A boat  met  us  five  miles  from  Castro  contain- 
ing a wealthy  old  gentleman,  the  proprietor  of 
Lemuy  Island,  his  family,  and  their  household 
priest.  They  were  taking  an  afternoon  sail  to 
the  city.  They  were  invited  on  board,  and  their 
boat  taken  in  tow.  The  padre  was  a gentleman 
of  refinement  and  education.  He  gave  us  all 
the  news  he  had  heard  from  America,  in  a tol- 
erably clear  account  of  two  or  three  great  bat- 
tles where  Grant  had  driven  Lee  back  with  great 
slaughter.  As  Grant  was  in  the  Southwest 
when  we  sailed  from  Washington,  we  imagined 
the  battles  to  have  been  there.  It  was  some 
weeks  afterward  before  Spottsylvania  and  the 
Wilderness  became  names  of  any  import  to  us. 

The  priest  acted  as  pilot  up  to  the  city.  We 
anchored  at  sunset.  Our  visitors  left  us  with 
many  promises  of  fresh  provisions,  fruit,  and  the 
many  necessaries  of  shore  life  that  are  luxuries 
on  board  ship.  Our  sea^fare  had  held  out  well. 
A week’s  supply  remained  when  we  reached 
Castro,  but  salt-horse  and  beans  had  grown  very 
distasteful.  And  the  padre  told  us  that  in  Chi- 
loe chickens  sold  for  twenty-five  cents  each,  and 
potatoes  of  excellent  quality  were  but  seventy- 
five  cents  per  barrel. 

Early  next  morning  the  padre's  story  was  veri- 
fied. Boats  began  to  approach  the  ship  at  day- 
light, bringing  every  thing  eatable  that  their 
owners  could  find  on  shore.  The  steamer's  deck 
looked  like  a meat-market.  Officers  and  men 
were  buying  beef,  mutton,  potatoes,  fowls,  eggs, 
hams — any  thing  with  a flavor  of  land  growth 
about  it.  One  needs  a few  weeks’  or  months' 
subsistence  on  salted  meats  to  understand  how 
savory  a breakfast  of  steak,  ham,  eggs,  fresh 
butter,  and  actual  milk  may  be.  Potatoes  espe- 
cially have  a substantial  relish  about  them  un- 
der such  circumstances,  and  these  are  grown  of  a 
superior  quality  by  the  thrifty  farmers  of  Chiloe. 


The  prices  of  provisions  in  the  island  were 
remarkably  low.  Chickens  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty-five cents  each.  Sheep  a dollar  apiece.  Beef 
three  cents  a pound.  Eggs  a cent  each.  Ex- 
cellent flour,  ground  in  mills  like  those  in  use 
in  Bible  times,  by  hand-power,  three  cents  per 
pound.  Hams  of  singularly  delicate  flavor  fifty 
cents  each.  These  hams  are  prepared  by  smok- 
ing only,  and  are  fresh  as  the  pork  of  recent 
killing.  The  people  of  Castro  showed  a want 
of  money-making  intelligence  ihat  we  have  nev- 
er found  before  or  since  in  our  cruising  round 
South  America.  The  Bay  of  all  the  Saints  held 
as  inveterate  a set  of  swindlers  in  this  particu- 
lar as  most  cities  with  names  of  less  holy  im- 
port. At  Montevideo,  Valparaiso,  and  Callao, 
prices  ruled  very  high.  Excepting  cigars  in 
Bahia,  for  the  choicest  of  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  pay  more  than  two  dollars  per  hundred, 
and  beef  in  Montevideo,  where  a butcher  apol- 
ogized to  me  for  its  very  exorbitant  price,  two 
and  a half  cents  a pound  for  sirloin  steaks,  say- 
ing that  the  Flores  rebellion  had  made  every 
thing  high,  the  necessaries  of  life  command  a 
greater  price  in  gold  than  they  did  in  paper  in 
America  when  we  left  Washington  in  all  the 
coast  cities  of  South  America.  In  Panama  ten 
cents  is  the  charge  for  a tumbler  of  iced  water* 
I found,  however,  that  the  cigars  of  San  Salva- 
dor de  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos  and  the  Monte- 
videan  beef  were  each  among  the  choicest  of 
their  kind,  even  at  such  low  rates.  For  the 
benefit  of  visitors  to  the  Brazilian  city,  I would 
suggest  that  an  inquiry  at  almost  any  tobacco- 
nist’s shop  there  for  cigars  of  the  brand  “Su- 
spiro,”  with  both  ends  twisted  to  points,  will 
give  them  material  for  smoking  that  five  times 
the  price  could  not  procure  them  in  America  in 
regard  to  richness  and  purity  of  flavor.  I ven- 
ture the  remark  from  the  fact  that  poor  cigars 
there,  as  elsewhere,  outnumber  good  ones. 

Castro  has  historic  fame.  Though  now  almost 
unknown  and  unvisited,  it  was  once  the  prin- 
cipal political  point  on  the  Pacific  const.  Its 
harbor  has  a length  of  twenty  miles,  with  an 
average  width  of  a mile  and  a half,  and  is  abso- 
lutely free  from  nny  danger  in  storms  from  any 
quarter.  The  often-mentioned  “navies  of  the 
world”  might  anchor  there  at  once ; and  a wash- 
tub  could  be  paddled  from  ship  to  ship  in  a storm 
with  no  more  risk  than  on  a village  pond.  Ev- 
ery mile  or  two  in  the  winding  length  of  this 
land-locked  bay  was  a projecting  headland,  where 
a battery  might  oppose  a fleet.  There  is  deep 
water  and  good  anchorage  from  its  mouth  to  the 
city.  Centuries  ago  the  Spaniards  had  recog- 
nized these  advantages,  and  guarded  the  harbor 
and  city  against  all  hostile  intrusion.  With 
the  decay  of  Spain  the  place  became  neglected. 
Castro  is  now  nothing  but  a village,  with  grass- 
grown  streets  and  hardly  a thousand  inhabit- 
ants, though  still  the  centre  of  one  of  the  finest 
farming  countries  in  the  world.  The  climate 
of  the  eastern  Blope  of  Chiloe  is  a temperate  one 
in  the  strictest  sense.  Snow  and  ice  are  almost 
unknown,  and  the  summer  heats  are  never  vio- 
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lent.  Any  vegetable  or  fruit  of  the  Middle 
States  of  our  own  country  will  grow  there. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  Castro  may 
not  again  become  a city  of  importance,  and  the 
island  a residence  for  a large  population,  should 
the  Ohilinean  Government  offer  requisite  in- 
ducements for  immigration.  A plank  road  con- 
nects Castro  with  Ancud  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  island,  sixty  miles  distant,  where  the  En- 
glish mail  steamers  come  twice  each  month  from 
Valparaiso — a road  laid  down  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,  and  since  renewed  from  time 
to  time.  A railway  over  this  road,  and  south- 
ward up  the  island,  would  develop  the  resources 
of  the  country  as  an  agricultural  region,  and  in 
time  pay  well  for  itself.  Immigration  is  the 
one  thing  needed.  Thrifty  and  successful  as 
the  fanners  of  Chiloe  are,  they  have  but  a faint 
idea  of  their  own  possibilities  in  any  project  of 
improvement. 

Castro  is  in  a state  of  decay.  An  old  church — 
how  old  no  one  about  it  know — stands  on  one 
side  of  the  plaza.  Faithful  and  painstaking 
hands  in  some  past,  age  adorned  its  interior  with 
rude  carvings  in  wood  that  still  bear  the  marks 
of  laborious  cutting  with  knives,  as  a boy  whit- 
tles a stick.  It  has  long  been  tenantless.  A 
new  building,  with  residences  for  the  priests 
attached,  occupies  another  side  of  the  public 
square,  and  is  the  only  church  of  the  town. 
The  Governor’s  house  takes  tip  nearly  all  of  a 
third  side,  and  the  fourth  has  a row  of  bouses 
where  the  better  class  of  the  townspeople  live. 
Wheeled  vehicles  are  almost  unknown.  The 
inevitable  donkey,  with  his  omniferous  panniers, 
seemed  to  do  here,  as  in  all  the  sea-coast  towns 
of  South  America,  the  internal  carrying  trade 
of  the  place.  Two  or  three  little  shops,  where 
hoop-sldrta  and  cigarritos  were  sold,  were  the 
only  symptoms  of  visible  business. 

We  wanted  coal,  but  the  Castrinns  had  none. 
Wood  was  our  only  obtainable  fuel.  After  wait- 
ing at  Castro  a week,  and  taking  in  a few  cords 
only  of  this,  the  ever-present  American,  who 
would  appear  wherever  a ship  might  go  if  she 
waited  for  him,  came  to  ns  by  water  from  an 
island  in  the  bay  ten  miles  below  the  town.  His 
name  was  Smith,  and  hi*  trade  blacksmith  at'* 
Port  Famine,  or  rather  at  Sandy  Point ; it  would 
have  been  Smiley  and  his  trade  wrecker,  if  any 
disaster  had  befallen  us  in  Magalhacn  Strait,  j 
It  was  Avery  in  the  general  brokerage  business  j 
here.  Averv  had  been  in  Chiloe  and  Patagonia  < 
for  thirty  years.  Sealing,  sea-going,  and  potato-  ? 
whisky  had  left  their  marks  upon  him.  This  last 1 
article  is  a native  production  of  the  island,  and 
is,  I think,  the  most  horrible  distillation  ever  | 
made.  Its  flavor  is  indescribably  nauseous.  Its 
purity  and  great  intoxicating  powers  are  its  sole 
recommendations.  Avery  told  us  of  a hundred  j 
cords  of  wood  that  might  be  had  at  a low  price  ! 
at  the  place  he  came  from  that  morning.  We  ! 
took  him  on  board,  weighed  anchor,  and  went  j 
there. 

Wooding  again,  but  this  time  with  greater 
ease  and  rapidity  than  in  the  Chonos  Archipel- 
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ago.  A week  at  Qaehuy  Island,  during  which 
I we  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  as  well  as  we 
could  in  such  a locality,  and  we  left  the  mag- 
nificent harbor  or  river  of  Castro,  heading  up 
the  Coreovado  Gulf  for  Ancud,  a hundred  miles 
distant  by  water.  The  lonely  mountains  of  Pata- 
gonia came  into  view  again  as  we  left  the  river. 

The  people  of  Chiloe  labored  under  a strange 
delusion  about  onr  vessel.  News  of  the  seizure 
of  the  Chinchas  lmd  just  arrived  in  the  island; 
and  from  the  Governor  to  his  valet  every  one 
believed  us  to  be  Spanish.  No  argument  could 
undeceive  them.  They  believed  we  were  sent 
to  spy  out  the  weakness  of  the  land,  and  that 
our  want  of  wood  was  a fiction.  A peculiar 
style  of  paint  that  disfigured  our  hull,  unlike 
that  of  any  man-of-war  ever  seen  any  where, 
and  our  visit  to  such  an  out-of-the- world  place 
as  Castro,  confirmed  them  in  their  opinion. 

There  were  one  or  two  more  anchorages  on 
the  island  side  of  Coreovado  Gulf,  but  Ancud 
was  reached  at  lost.  The  town  is  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  Chiloe,  and  is,  with  Port  Monfct, 
a German  city  on  the  opposite  shore,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  sonthern  Pacific  mail-route.  An- 
cud,or  San  Carlos — it  has  both  names — wns  once 
a place  of  some  importance  ; bnt  the  flourishing 
immigrant  settlers  at  Port  Montt,  on  the  main 
land,  hare  even*  thing  their  own  way  now,  and 
the  island  town  is  drooping.  We  staid  there 
nearly  a week.  Rain  fell  steadily  night  and 
day  through  the  whole  time.  An  abundance 
of  wood,  and  all  the  coal  that  the  courteous 
captain  of  the  English  mail -steamer  Culluo 
could  possibly  part  with,  gave  us  fuel  enough  to 
attempt  to  make  Valdivia,  a hundred  miles  fur- 
ther north. 
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We  steamed  out  into  the  open  Pacific  for  the 
second  time  with  some  misgivings.  There  was 
a possibility  of  finding  coal  at  Valdivia.  No- 
thing more.  Beyond  that  point  two  hundred 
miles  intervened  between  it  and  the  great  coal- 
mines of  Lota  and  Lotill'a.  A distance  almost 
impossible  to  pass  with  wood  alone.  It  was  our 
only  course,  however,  and  was  fortunately  suc- 
cessful. We  ran  into  the  harbor  of  Valdivia  on 
the  day  after  leaving  Ancud,  were  boarded  by 
the  usual  officials,  and  found  that  seventy  tons 
of  coal  could  be  purchased.  It  was  all  there 
was  in  the  harbor,  and  its  owner  seemed  as  glad 
to  sell  as  we  were  to  buy.  It  had  been  on  his 
hands  for  a great  many  years,  how  many  I have 
forgotten,  and  he  had  long  ago  lost  all  hope  of 
ever  selling  it.  The  people  of  the  smaller  South 
American  towns  use  only  charcoal  for  heating 
and  cooking  purposes. 

Valdivia  harbor  is  another  of  the  many  land- 
locked hays  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  have  been 
strangely  overlooked;  while  open  roadsteads, 
like  the  so-called  harbor  of  Valparaiso,  mark 
the  sites  of  large  and  important  cities.  Its  nat- 
ural defenses  are  almost  perfect  Two  decay- 
ing forts,  with  a few  rusted  guns,  are  the  only 
artificial  ones. 

Coal  came  rapidly  on  board.  Valparaiso  was 
fast  assuming  shape  in  our  minds  as  a goal  that 
might  be  reached  by  a few  more  efforts.  Let- 
ters from  home,  news  of  the  war,  the  relief  of 
anxiety  about  our  ship,  that  we  knew  must 
have  been  caused  by  our  many  delays,  were  all 
objects  almost  within  our  grasp.  The  mail- 
steamer  Callao  had  taken  the  report  of  our  ar- 
rival at  Ancud,  but  she  left  us  almost  destitute 
of  fuel,  with  several  hundred  miles  of  open  ocean 
to  traverse  before  any  supply  was  possible.  With 
our  seventy  tons  on  board  we  bombarded  one 
of  the  two  old  forts  to  please  a company  of 
Chilinean  officers  which  came  from  shore, 
showed  them  what  heavy  rifled  cannon  could 
* and  could  not  do,  and  left  Valdivia  for  the  coal- 
regions  of  Coronel.  Two  hundred  miles  were 
rapidly  passed  over.  Standing  in  toward  the 
land  the  curious  double  mountain  of  Bio-Bio, 
and  the  low  coast  south  of  it,  marked  the  en- 
trance to  the  bays  of  Lota,  Lotilla,  and  Coro- 
nel, three  villages  among  the  coal-mines.  We 
anchored  off  the  iron  pier  of  Lota  at  sunset. 

In  this  portion  of  Chili  coal  is  found  in  abund- 
ance. Vessels  are  constantly  loading  for  ports 
along  the  coast,  as  far  north  even  as  Panama. 
The  mines  are  in  the  southwestern  corner  of 
Araucania.  Though  the  government  holds 
nominal  sway  over  this  entire  province,  its 
actual  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the  sea-shore. 
The  unsubdued  Araucanian  Indians  are  as  in- 
dependent now  as  in  the  old  days  when  they 
stood  alone,  the  only  tribe  unconquered  by  the 
invading  Spaniards. 

The  coal  district  is  owned  in  great  part  by  a 
Chilinean  proprietor  resident  in  Santiago.  Its 
managers  are  mostly  English,  as  are  also  the 
principal  subordinate  officials.  Men  trained  to 
mining  business  in  the  English  coal-fields.  I 


passed  an  interesting  morning  in  visiting  the 
mines  and  their  machinery.  One  of  the  su- 
perintendents went  about  with  me,  giving  me 
many  details  in  regard  to  the  works.  The  hills 
back  of  Lota  are  seamed  with  veins  of  coal.  The 
richest  deposits  are  known  to  be  under  the  bay ; 
but  at  such  little  depth  that  any  mining  there 
by  shafts  on  shore  and  horizontal  tunneling  is 
impossible. 

Two  sorts  of  mines  have  been  excavated. 
Shafts  from  thirty  to  a hundred  yards  deep  are 
sunk  at  different  points,  and  from  them  the  veins 
are  followed  in  some  instances  for  nearly  a mile 
by  horizontal  digging.  At  one  point  a shaft 
with  a dip  of  about  one  foot  in  fifty  enters  a 
hill-side  from  the  surface.  At  another  a rail- 
way connects  a pit  with  a delivery-shed  a half 
mile  distant,  on  which  the  loaded  cars  are  drawn 
up  a steep  slope  by  an  endless  rope  of  wire  and 
a stationary  engine.  Every  thing  works  smooth- 
ly. Laborers  are  easily  found  among  the  Chil- 
inean peons.  From  six  to  ten  thousand  tons  per 
month  are  taken  out  at  the  Lota  mines  alone. 

The  hill-sides  and  cuttings  of  the  coal  region 
show  in  brilliant  colors  from  the  bay.  A turf 
of  most  vivid  green,  its  grass  dense,  velvety, 
and  heavy  as  that  of  England,  has  a subsoil  of 
bright  red.  The  many  excavations  of  pits, 
railways,  and  roads  give  a contrast  in  color  to 
the  surface  that  has  an  effect  of  artificiality  be- 
yond any  thing  of  the  sort  that  I ever  met  be- 
fore. A house  here  and  there  among  the  hills, 
of  white  stone  or  wood,  with  yellow  or  red  root 
aids  the  kaleidoscopic  appearance  of  the  land- 
scape. Wherever  a hill-side  is  scarped  by  the 
action  of  the  sea,  as  those  are  skirting  the  beach, 
the  sectional  strata  of  clay,  loam,  gravel,  and 
rock  show  even  more  contrasting  colors  than  the 
surface  of  the  country.  A pleasant  effect  of 
fresh  cleanliness  results. 

The  old  and  new  cities  of  Concepcion  were 
both  near  by.  The  mining  people  offered  us 
horses  and  guides  to  take  us  to  them  across  the 
country;  but  time  pressed,  our  coal  was  on 
board,  and  we  were  forced  to  decline  their  serv- 
ices. The  constant  rain  of  Ancud  had  given 
place  to  bright  sunshine  and  dry  air.  July  is 
the  midwinter  month  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere ; but  the  days  at  Lota  were  like  those  of 
October  in  the  north.  The  line  of  equal  cold 
runs  far  toward  the  pole  in  Chili  and  Western 
Patagonia.  I think  that  even  in  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaen  the  thermometer  never  goes  below 
20°  Fahrenheit  in  the  coldest  weather. 

We  left  Lota  with  an  ample  supply  of  coal. 
This  Chilinean  coal  is  ultrarbituminous.  It 
burns  rapidly,  with  great  evolution  of  heat  and 
smoke,  becoming  any  thing  but  economical  for 
ship’s  use.  Cardiff  from  Wales  and  anthracite 
from  America  are  brought  to  various  ports  in 
the  Pacific  by  sailing  - vessels,  but  in  small 
quantities  only.  We  found  anthracite  at  Saint 
Thomas,  Cardiff  at  Bahia  and  Montevideo,  an 
un worked  mine  of  valuable  bituminous  at  Port 
Famine,  anthracite  again  at  Valparaiso,  Callao, 
Panama,  and  Acapulco.  Twenty  dollars  per  ton 
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in  gold  is  asked  for  anthracite  coal  in  some  of 
the  Pacific  ports.  For  a steamer,  whose  only 
dependence  is  upon  what  her  engines  can  barn, 
the  expenses  of  a yoyage  in  this  ocean  are  heavy. 

I speak  of  payments  in  gold.  The  republics 
of  the  South  are  more  fortunate  in  currency 
than  we  have  been.  Through  their  unceasing, 
intestinal  wars  they  have  preserved  a gold  and 
silver  circulating  medium,  or  one  of  paper  re- 
deemable in  coin.  English  and  French  gold  is 
very  common  in  the  cities.  American  gold 
and  silver  ore  in  use  in  a less  degree.  A 
new  silver  coinage  in  Brazil,  Chili,  and  Peru, 
of  most  beautiful  design  and  finished  appear- 
ance, had  been  recently  adopted  as  we  visit- 
ed each  country.  No  coinage  of  our  own  can 
compare  with  it  in  workmanship.  It  is  national 
and  distinctive,  of  course,  in  each  of  the  three 
countries,  but  of  similar  character  in  sharp  and 
clear  outline.  Doubloons  and  their  fractions 
in  gold,  as  well  as  the  half-worn  halves,  quar- 
ters, and  eighths  in  silver,  that  were  once  diag- 
nostic of  Mexican  or  South  American  produc- 
tion, are  growing  less  common  as  the  new  coin- 
age is  introduced.  Chili  has  gold  dollars,  like 
those  first  issued  in  our  own  country. 

The  Andes  of  Chili  skirted  the  horizon  as  we 
went  down  the  coast.  “ Down”  the  coast,  from 
the  southern  pole;  though  “up”  seemed  from 
our  northern  habits  the  correct  adverb  to  use. 
Their  snow-line  grew  steadily  higher.  In  the 
Strait  of  Magalhaen  it  came  nearly  to  the  sea- 
level. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  had  hardly  deserved  its 
title,  so  far  as  our  experience  went  thus  far. 
Either  constant  rain  and  wind,  or  fair  weather 
with  a heavy  sea,  had  been  the  rule  since  we 
entered  it.  One  needs  to  go  to  sea  in  a steamer 
of  eight  feet  draught,  without  a keel,  and  with  a 
powerful  engine  that  forced  her  against  head 
winds  and  waves,  to  understand  how  uneasily  a 
vessel  can  move. 

We  entered  the  open  roadstead  in  front  of 
Valparaiso  on  the  morning  of  July  23,  after  one 
of  the  longest  passages  ever  made  from  Monte- 
video by  a steamer.  Our  anchor  was  scarcely 
aground  before  a boat  came  alongside  with  our 
mail-bag.  The  letters  were  the  first  that  had 
reached  us  since  we  left  America,  four  months 
and  sixteen  days  before.  They  were  intensely 
welcome.  The  mail  steamer  at  Ancud  had 
given  us  vague  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the 
war.  The  full  details  of  the  campaigns,  battles, 
and  victories  of  the  spring  and  early  summer 
came  to  us  “in  a single  day,  at  this  port  in  the 
distant  Pacific,”  as  I knew  they  would  when  we 
left  Hampton  Roads. 

Valparaiso  was  a series  of  pleasant  surprises. 
From  the  sea  its  appearance  is  commonplace. 
It  has  none  of  the  picturesqueness  of  Bahia  or 
Charlotte  Amalia,  or  even  of  Montevideo.  Spurs 
of  the  arid  table-land,  a thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  run  toward  the  shore  in  decreasing 
height,  leaving  a border  of  land  or  Bea-beach 
between  their  scarped  termini  and  the  water,  a 
few  hundred  yards  in  width.  The  ends  of  the 


spurs,  the  valleys  between  them,  and  the  re- 
claimed sea-beach  make  the  site  of  the  city. 

The  streets  of  the  lower  town  are  devoted  to 
wholesale  and  retail  business.  There  are  blocks 
of  warehouses  differing  in  no  way  save  height 
from  those  of  Europe  or  America.  The  occur- 
rence of  an  earthquake  as  often  as  once  every 
fortnight  precludes  any  very  imposing  architec- 
ture; necessitating  broad  and  low  buildings,  with 
walls  massive  enough  to  sustain  the  shocks  or 
else  so  yielding  as  not  to  be  broken  by  them. 
Buildings  in  the  city  are  usually  of  the  former 
character.  The  huts  of  the  peons  in  the  coun- 
try have  bamboo  or  cane  walls  covered  with  clay. 
Internal  plastering  is  little  used  even  in  the  most 
expensive  houses.  Rooms  are  finished  in  paper 
or  boards.  The  retail  shops  are  as  varied  in 
character,  as  elegant  in  windows  of  large  plate- 
glass,  as  thoroughly  stocked  with  choice  goods 
of  every  sort,  as  they  are  in  New  York  or  Bos- 
ton. I found  no  want  of  civilized  purchasers 
uncared  for.  Shops  where  nothing  but  sheet- 
music  is  sold,  perfectly-supplied  furnishing  ware- 
houses for  both  men  and  women,  jewelry  shops, 
confectionery  saloons,  fruit-shops,  tailoring  es- 
tablishments, with  fashions  as  late  as  our  own, 
bar-rooms,  well-arranged  restaurants,  all  the  dif- 
ferent retail  businesses  that  our  own  cities  have, 
exist  in  as  good  condition  in  Valparaiso.  Milli- 
ners alone  make  little  display,  from  the  fact  that 
very  few  of  the  female  portion  of  the  population 
ever  wear  any  thing  on  the  head  in  the  streets 
save  a veil  or  a fold  of  mantilla.  This  peculiar- 
ity is  common  to  all  classes  of  society.  The  ef- 
fect is  more  singular  from  the  adoption  of  the 
latest  styles  of  dress  in  every  other  particular, 
and  the  entire  similarity  of  the  male  costume  to 
our  own,  including  the - stove-pipe  or  nail-keg 
hat.  Whether  the  beautiful  and  superabund- 
ant hair  of  the  South  American  women  is  due 
to  this  constant  exposure  of  the  head  I am  un- 
able to  say.  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is 
so. 

The  hotels  in  Valparaiso  are  not  so  good  as 
they  might  be.  They  are  kept  in  a mixed  Eu- 
ropean and  American  manner.  Their  charges 
are  three  dollars  per  day  for  every  thing — board, 
lodging,  and  attendance.  Soup,  as  a first  course 
for  breakfast,  is  a novelty  that  I first  met  here. 
A visitor  to  the  city  can  obtain  his  meals  most 
satisfactorily  at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House  near 
the  Mole,  where  the  choicest  dishes  are  served 
by  the  card. 

Horse  cars  traverse  the  lower  town.  They 
are  more  commodious  than  American  cars,  hav- 
ing as  many  seats  on  top — to  which  comfortable 
stairways  lead — as  there  are  inside.  The  im- 
provement is  one  that  would  be  popular  in 
America.  The  stairways  curve  outward  from 
each  side  of  the  platform,  which  has  its  entrance 
step  in  the  centre,  instead  of  the  side  as  with  us. 
The  streets  are  thoroughly  lighted  by  gas  at 
night,  and  amply  supplied  with  a uniformed 
police. 

In  the  valleys  leading  up  to  the  inland  pla- 
teau, and  upon  the  summits  of  the  projections 
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of  the  table-land,  are  the  residences  of  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  classes.  One  gentleman,  the 
senior  partner  in  as  large  and  well -arranged 
wholesale  drug-house  as  I have  often  seen,  while 
standing  with  me  in  front  of  his  store,  pointed 
out  his  house  to  me,  three  hundred  feet  above 
us,  and  not  more  than  as  many  yards  distant  in 
an  air-line.  The  queer  effect  of  these  rocky 
precipices,  crowned  with  dwellings,  rising  direct- 
ly from  the  streets  of  the  city,  is,  I think,  pecul- 
iar to  Valparaiso  among  the  sea-coast  towns  of 
the  Pacific,  Their  summits  are  reached  by  zig- 
zag fooupaths  in  the  faces  of  the  cliffs,  or  by 
winding  roads  from  the  intermediate  valleys. 

We  left  there  after  a fortnight’s  stay.  San- 
tiago, the  Chilinean  capital,  connected  with  Val- 
paraiso by  rail,  where  the  horrible  burning  of 
the  Compania  Church  occurred  a year  ago,  was 
unvisited  by  any  of  us  except  our  captain.  He 
described  it  as  a large  and  beautiful  city  of  two 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Valparaiso  has 
a population  of  seventy-five  thousand.  As  we 


left  the  harbor  the  tall  peak  of  Aconcagua,  nine- 
ty miles  in  the  interior,  stood  out  grandly  against 
the  sky  Its  great  height,  twenty-three  thou- 
sand feet,  dwarfed  the  many  smaller  mountains 
nearer  the  coast,  that  rise  from  eight  to  fifteen 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Our  course  was 
northward.  Lima  and  its  sea-port.  Callao,  Tnm- 
bez,  Panama,  Acapulco,  Magdalena  Bay,  were 
our  several  prospective  ports.  They  have  all 
been  visited  and  left  behind.  San  Francisco  is 
near.  There  the  ship  will  recover  energies 
wasted  by  seventeen  thousand  miles  of  cruising. 
I trust  my  seventy  sick  men  may  do  so  too. 

In  a late  number  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Jour- 
nal there  was  the  following  item : 

“Naval The  mleelng  steamer  Wateree  has  at  last 

been  heard  from.  She  was  at  Castro,  a port  in  the  Inland 
of  ChllDe.** 

The  statement  was  so  brief  and  our  cruise  so 
novel,  that  I thought  something  more  might  be 
told  of  the  reason  why  we  were  missing,  and 
“Whebe  the  ‘ Watehee’  was.” 


LOVE  AT  SEA. 


FOAM-CRESTED  waves,  from  mom  to  night, 
That  met  all  round  the  deep  blue  sky, 
With  here  and  there  a sail  in  sight, 

Which  came,  then  vanished  to  the  eye. 

Our  glittering  wake  shone  white  behind, 

A path  of  silver  reaching  back; 

With  shrill  voice  sang  the  salt  sea  wind; 

The  petrel  hovered  in  our  track. 

Linked  arm  in  arm,  when  skies  were  fair, 

We  trod  the  deck  with  thoughtless  aim, 

Or  sometimes,  seated  idly  there, 

Watched  the  far  sails  which  went  and  came. 

Or,  gazing  down  along  the  deep. 

We  marked  the  long,  dark  indolent  swells, 
And  saw  the  bounding  porpois^eap, 

And  heard  on  board  the  half-hour  bells. 

Oh,  what  to  us  was  Time’s  swift  flight — 

Or  Time  itself,  beyond  a name? 

Ob,  what  to  us  the  noon  or  night, 

To  whom  all  seasons  were  the  same? 

For  Love  possessed  our  souls,  and  drew 
His  rosy  veil  before  onr  eyes, 

And,  steeped  in  bliss,  our  souls  looked  through 
The  open  gates  of  Paradise. 

Left  far  behind  the  new  world  lav;* 

Dim,  distant,  shadowy,  and  vast, 

The  old  world  rose  before  our  way, 

Replete  with  records  of  the  Past, 
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What  time  fair  Hesperus,  rising,  gleamed 
In  crimson  deeps  where  sank  the  breeze. 

The  red  sun  from  the  far  west  seemed 
To  drop  into  the  purple  seas. 

And  on  the  farthest  verge  of  night 

Rose  the  full  moon,  like  some  pale  nun, 

Her  face  all  wet  with  tears,  and  white, 
When  the  sweet  vesper  hymn  is  done. 

Or  sailing  on  from  high  to  higher, 

By  skirts  of  silver  shining  clouds, 

She  seemed  at  times  a ball  of  fire 

That  struggled  in  the  tall  dark  shrouds. 

On  one  side,  spanned  with  quivering  light, 
The  phosphorescent  ocean  lay, 

And  on  the  other,  lost  to  sight, 

The  shadowy  waves  stretched  far  away. 

And  sometimes,  like  a silent  ghost, 

Dim  outlined  on  the  dark  night  sky, 

Some  fair  ship,  from  a foreign  coast 
In  distant  seas  would  pass  us  by. 

Oh ! soft,  still  nights ; oh ! calm,  rich  days 
To  which  my  thoughts  like  currents  tend, 

In  whose  bright  wake  my  fancy  plays, 
There  is  no  voyage  but  hath  its  end. 

One  morn  I woke  to  scent  the  breeze 
That  over  English  downs  had  swept; 

And  round  our  prow’  in  sluggish  ease 
The  waters  of  the  Mersey  slept. 
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than  silver  or  gold,  the  occurrence  and  profitable 
discovery  of  which  geology  alone  is  able  to  de- 
That  substance  is  coal.  Yet  when 


terrome. 

coal  was  discovered  many  predicted  the  almost 
immediate  failure  of  the  supply  ; hut  as  civiliza- 
tion overspread  the  land,  removing  our  forests 
of  heavy  timber,  thus  decreasing  the  supply  of 
the  only  fuel  we  then  had,  Nature  came  to  our 
assistance  and  disclosed  to  ns  the  vast  coal-fields 
hidden  for  so  many  ages  beneath  the  earth.  The 
coal  “bubble**  has  never  “barst.”  New  fields 
are  being  discovered. 

Seemingly  not  satisfied  with  the  present  tie- 
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velopments  of  mineral  wealth  bestowed  on  os, 
Nature,  keeping  pace  with  the  necessities  of 
man,  suddenly  unfolds  another  wonder — Oil, 
Petroleum — which  now  comes  spouting  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  from  inexhaustible 
basins  hidden  deep  down  amidst  the  sandstone 
rocks  below. 

Although  Nature  has  selected  the  nineteenth 
century  in  which  to  develop  her  great  re- 
sources in  the  article  of  petroleum,  yet  history 
informs  us  that  the  existence  of  “ rock-oil”  was 
known  through  many  past  ages.  The  walls  of 
Babylon  were  built  with  brick,  cemented  with 
hot  bitumen  or  asphaltum,  which  was  found  in 
Judea,  afterward  discovered  in  France,  and  in 
the  sand  rock  of  Albania.  This  asphaltum  is 
black  in  color,  brittle  and  solid,  and  when  heat- 
ed is  reduced  to  a liquid  state.  It  finds  its  way 
to  the  surface  in  the  shape  of  a thick,  waxy 
fluid,  which  was, used  for  lubricating  purposes, 
and  for  the  calking  of  vessels.  In  the  Birraese 
empire  there  is  a mountain  where  over  five  hun- 
dred pits  have  been  sunk  for  the  collection  of 
petroleum,  which  has  long  been  used  for  burning 
purposes.  It  is  also  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  where  it  oozes  through  a soft  soil  iji  the 
form  of  vapor  or  gas,  and  is  led  through  earth- 
en pipes,  and  employed  for  illuminating  the 
neighboring  towns  and  cities.  A very  light 
liquid  oil,  resembling  naphtha,  is  found  coming 
from  a spring  near  the  village  of  Amiano,  in 
the  State  of  Parma,  which  supplies  a sufficient 
quantity  to  illuminate  the  city  of  Genoa,  for 
wtlich  purpose  it  is  employed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  supply  of  whale-oil  is 
fast  decreasing,  and  that  those  mighty  creatures 
of  the  deep  have  become  so  few  that  our  once 
immense  whale-fisheries  threaten  soon  to  be 
among  the  things  that  were.  During  the  past 
ten  or  twenty  years  the  demand  for  a burning 
oil  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  lard-oil  and 
burning-fluid  were  introduced.  But  these,  to- 
gether with  the  sperm-oil,  not  only  failed  to 
supply  the  increased  demand,  but  have  gradual- 
ly become  almost  extinct.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  there  was  disclosed  to  us,  at  our  thresholds, 
a never-failing  supply  of  burning  oil. 

The  most  celebrated  oil-wells  as  yet  discov- 
ered and  operated  on  the  American  continent 
are  located  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
principally  in  Venango,  Crawford,  and  Warren 
counties.  The  wells  next  of  note  are  found  in 
Western  Virginia  and  Eastern  Ohio;  and  re- 
cently wells  have  been  opened  in  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Michigan,  also  in  Canada. 

It  has  been  said  that  petroleum  is  only  found 
within  a belt  running  diagonally  across  the  globe, 
varying  from  six  to  sixty  miles  in  width — sweep- 
ing across  through  the  centre  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  passing  over  the  western  part  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  the  eastern 
portion  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  so  on  down 
through  the  wilds  of  Tennessee.  That  there  is 
such  a belt  of  oil  lands  in  existence,  from  the 
present  developments,  is  not  doubted ; but  the 
assertion  that  no  oil  is  found  without  the  belt 


can  not  be  sustained  by  facts,  because  the  Ca- 
nadian wells  now  flowing  hundreds  of  barrels 
of  oil  are  located  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie, 
far  to  the  west  of  the  so-called  oil  belt. 

Oil  Creek,  which  has  become  celebrated  as 
the  site  of  the  richest  oil-producing  region  on 
earth  at  the  present  day,  is  a tortuous  mount- 
ain stream,  taking  its  rise  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  near  the  south 
line  of  Erie  County,  and,  with  its  tributaries, 
waters  Crawford  and  Warren  counties,  and 
after  a course  of  about  thirty  miles  through 
these  counties  empties  into  the  Alleghany  Riv- 
er seven  miles  above  the  town  of  Franklin. 
The  valley  through  which  Oil  Creek  takes  its 
course  is  narrow,  and  flanked  on  each  side  by 
high  and  rugged  hills,  on  the  top  of  which  are 
broad  fields  of  excellent  farming  land.  The 
scenery  on  Oil  Creek  at  one  time,  no  doubt, 
was  quite  picturesque;  but  now  the  bottom 
lands  are  dotted  with  tall  derricks,  wooden  en- 
gine-houses, and  iron  smoke-stacks,  out  of  which 
columns  of  black  smoke  roll  upward  to  the 
clouds.  The  pines  and  hemlock  are  cleared 
from  the  mountain  sides,  and  all  is  busy  life. 

Previous  to  the  developments  of  the  petrole- 
um discoveries  this  entire  region  supplied  the 
valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  with  vast 
quantities  of  lumber.  Thousands  of  long  rafts 
found  their  way  out  into  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  during  the  spring  and  fall  freshets. 
The  extensive  lumber  saw -mills  of  Messrs. 
Brewer,  Watson,  and  Co.  were  located  on  Oil 
Creek,  near  Titusville,  the  present  metropolis 
of  Petrolia.  Near  those  mills  oil  first  made  its 
appearance  in  large  quantities  in  this  country. 
Half  a mile  below  Titusville  Oil  Creek  meets 
its  principal  confluent,  Pine  Creek,  more  com- 
monly known  now  as  the  East  Branch  of  Oil 
Creek ; and  the  delta  of  these  two  streams  is 
covered  with  old  oil-pits,  which  occur  at  inter- 
vals all  along  the  creek  below  Titusville.  These 
pits  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  work 
of  the  French  during  their  occupancy  of  the 
country  in  1759,  on  account  of  being  located 
almost  directly  between  the  French  forts  of  La 
Bceuf  and  Venango.  The  writer  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  these  pits  were  constructed  by  the 
Indians  long  before  the  appearance  of  the  white 
man  in  this  region ; which  belief  is  sustained  by 
the  following  circumstance:  In  sinking  a well 
recently  in  the  neighborhood  of  Titusville,  five 
feet  beneath  the  spot  where  a tree  had  stood, 
which,  calculating  the  layers  of  its  yearly  growth, 
must  have  been  at  least  two  hundred  and  forty 
years  old,  was  found  a wooden  well  curb,  or 
mouth,  of  an  old  oil-pit  in  a good  state  of  pres- 
ervation. 

The  land  of  this  entire  region  belonged  to  the 
“Holland  Company,”  who  obtained  it  in  lieu 
of  moneys  lent  to  Congress  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  divided  into  four-hundred-acrc 
lots,  and  sold  at  a very  low  price ; but  so  many 
more  attractions  were  held  out  to  emigrants  by 
the  Western  States  at  that  time  that  this  Ve- 
nango region  was  almost  overlooked,  and  it  be- 
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came  settled  very  slowly.  In  the  year  1797 
Jonathan  Titus  and  Samuel  Kier  arrived  from 
the  east  and  entered  lands  in  this  region.  Mr. 
Titus  secured  a large  tract  of  many  hundred 
acres,  part  of  Which  is  now  the  site  of  Titus- 
ville and  part  the  lands  belonging  to  the  “Ti- 
tus Estate  Petroleum  Company”  of  New  York. 
The  Hon.  John  Reynolds,  now  of  Meadville, 
with  his  father,  shortly  afterward  settled  at 
Cherry  Tree,  seven  miles  below ; and  not  long 
afterward  Hamilton  and  James  M‘Clintock  set- 
tled on  Oil  Creek — the  former  at  what  is  now 
Petroleum  Centre,  and  the  latter  on  the  present 
site  of  M4Clintockvillc. 

Petroleum,  under  the  name  of  “ Seneca  oil” 
— so  called  from  the  tribe  of  Indians  of  that 
name  who  once  inhabited  the  country — became 
early  of  great  importance  to  the  settlers,  both 
as  a medicine  and  for  burning  and  lubricating 
purposes.  The  greater  portion  of  oil  was  ob- 
tained from  two  natural  springs.  One  of  these 
was  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Titus- 
ville, on  the  lands  now  owned  by  the  “Watson 
Petroleum  Company”  of  New  York,  on  the  spot 
where  now  stands  the  old  “Drake  Well.”  The 
other  spring  was  on  the  farm  of  Hamilton 
M‘Clintock,  within  four  miles  of  the  mouth  of 
Oil  Creek. 

The  old  salt-wells  situated  on  the  Alleghany 
River,  near  the  town  of  Tarentum,  were  owned 
by  the  father  of  Samuel  M.  Kier,  now  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburg.  About  two  years  after  the 
opening  of  these  salt-\\ells  oil  made  its  appear- 
ance upon  the  water  that  flowed  into  the  salt- 
kettles,  and  interfered  with  the  quality  of  the 
salt  to  such  an  extent  that  Mr.  Kier  at  one  time 
thought  of  abandoning  his  wells ; but  he  after- 
ward constructed  a canal  leading  into  the  river, 
into  which  he  passed  the  oil  from  the  water. 
The  oil  on  the  water  in  the  canal  and  river  be- 
came very  offensive  to  the  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  many  complaints  were  made.  One 
day  some  boys,  who  were  playing  near  the  canal 
with  matches,  accidentally  set  the  oil  on  fire, 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  die  village 
was  saved  from  burning. 

During  the  year  1853  Dr.  F.  B.  Brewer,  of 
the  firm  of  Brewer,  Watson,  and  Co.,  conceived 
the  idea  of  collecting  surface  oil  by  means  of 
absorbing  it  in  blankets,  and  wringing  the  oil 
out.  Great  quantities  were  collected  in  this 
novel  manner,  and  used  for  burning  purposes  in 
the  lumber  mills  of  the  Oil  Creek  region.  The 
oil  produced  from  the  oil  springs  became  so  nec- 
essary and  useful  as  to  suggest  the  formation 
of  an  oil  company  in  1854  called  the  “Penn- 
sylvania Rock-Oil  Company.”  This  was  the 
first  Oil  Company  ever  formed.  This  was  prior 
to  the  sinking  of  any  well,  or  before  such  a thing 
was  suggested. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rock-Oil  Company  pur- 
chased 100  acres  of  land  on  Oil  Creek,  below 
Titusville,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  sur- 
face oil.  This  project  was,  however,  soon  after 
abandoned,  and  the  original  Petroleum  Com- 
pany ceased  to  exist. 


Although  Professor  Silliman,  of  New  Haven, 
had  in  1854  analyzed  the  rock-oil,  and  pro- 
nounced upon  its  properties,  no  further  devel- 
opments of  any  importance  took  place  until  the 
winter  of  1857,  when  Colonel  E.  L.  Drake,  of 
Connecticut,  arrived  at  Titusville,  and  was  the 
first  man  who  attempted  to  bore  for  oil.  In 
December,  1857,  he  visited  Titusville,  examined 
the  oil  springs,  and  gave  the  subject  of  surface 
oil  a thorough  investigation.  He  soon  con- 
cluded that  rock-oil  could  be  obtained  by  sink- 
ing a well;  and  acting  upon  this,  he  in  com- 
pany with  James  M.  Townsend  and  E.  B.  Bow- 
ditch,  leased  the  lands  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rock- 
Oil  Company  for  the  term  of  twenty-five  years 
for  the  purpose  of  boring  for  oil.  The  opera- 
tions were  to  commence  the  following  spring. 
Soon  after  closing  this  lease,  Colonel  Drake  and 
friends  from  Connecticut  formed  a company  call- 
ed the  “Seneca  Oil  Company”  for  the  purpose 
of  working  the  lands  and  sinking  wells  under 
the  management  and  control  of  Colonel  Drake. 
Early  in  the  spring  he  removed  his  family  to 
Titusville,  then  containing  not  over  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  inhabitants.  He  first  informed 
himself  thoroughly  on  the  subject  of  boring,  and 
visited  the  salt-wells  on  the  Alleghany  River  for 
that  purpose,  where,  after  some  difficulty,  he 
employed  a man  who  agreed  to  sink  wells  for 
the  Seneca  Company ; but  he  and  others  to 
whom  he  had  applied  failed  to  keep  their  en- 
gagements, and  it  was  not  until  the  following 
spring  that  he  could  obtain  a suitable  person  to 
commence  the  well.  The  first  difficulty  en- 
countered was  the  surface  water,  which  would 
flow  into  the  well  and  undermine  the  earth,  and 
cause  it  to  cave  in.  In  sinking  the  well  it  was 
supposed  necessary  to  dig  to  the  first  rock  ; but 
in  consequence  of  the  earth  caving  in  on  the 
workmen  so  frequently,  Colonel  Drake  invented 
the  iron  driving-pipe  and  mode  of  driving  which 
is  . now  in  universal  use,  not  only  in  the  oil  re- 
gions, but  among  the  salt  borers.  He  was  obliged 
to  go  fifty  miles  to  a machine-shop  every  time 
his  tools  needed  repairing ; but  after  many  de- 
lays and  accidents,  on  the  29th  day  of  August, 
1859,  at  the  depth  of  69  feet  6 inches,  he  struck 
a vein  of  oil,  from  which  he  afterward  pumped 
at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  to  forty  barrels  per  day. 
This  is  now  known  as  the  Drake  Well,  and  was 
the  first  well  ever  sunk  for  oil,  and  the  first  pe- 
troleum ever  obtained  by  boring. 

Now  commenced  a scene  of  excitement  be- 
yond description.  The  Drake  Well  was  imme- 
diately thronged  with  visitors  arriving  from  the 
surrounding  country,  and  within  two  or  three 
weeks  thousands  began  to  pour  in  from  the 
neighboring  States.  Every  body  was  eager  to 
purchase  or  lease  oil  lands  at  any  price  demand- 
ed. Almost  in  a night  a wilderness  of  derricks 
sprang  up  and  covered  the  entire  bottom  lands 
of  Oil  Creek.  Merchants  abandoned  their  store- 
houses, farmers  dropped  their  plows,  lawyers  de- 
serted their  offices,  and  preachers  their  pulpits. 
The  entire  western  part  of  the  State  went  wild 
with  excitement. 
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Very  soon  after  the  success  of  Colonel  Drake, 
Messrs.  Brewer,  Watson,  and  Co.  leased  the  farm 
of  Hamilton  M‘Clintock,  and  commenced  a well 
on  it,  which  was  successful  at  the  depth  of  70 
feet.  Then  followed  the  sinking  of  many  wells 
on  the  different  farms  on  Oil  Creek.  The  Barns- 
dell  Mead  and  Rouse  Weil  was  opened  in  the 
spring  of  1860.  Then  the  Crosley  Well  in  April 
of  same  year.  During  this  summer  many  wells 
were  opened  in  the  vicinity  of  Tideoute  on  the 
Alleghany  River.  In  June,  1861,  A.  B.  Funk 
sunk  a well  470  feet'  deep  on  the  MTllheny 
farm,  which  was  the  first  large  flowing  well. 
Then  followed  the  Brewer,  Watson,  and  Co. 
Well  on  the  G.  W.  M‘Clintock  farm,  the  Phillips 
Well  on  the  Tarr  farm,  the  Willard  Well  on  the 
H.  M‘Clintock  farm,  and  the  Rouse,  Mitchell, 
and  Brown  Well  on  the  Buchanan  farm.  This 
latter  well  flowed  a stream  of  oil  without  pumping 
equal  to  one  thousand  barrels  per  day.  Thou- 
sands of  barrels  of  oil  flowed  into  the  creek  be- 
fore suitable  tanks  could  be  prepared  to  receive  it. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  from  some 
cause  unknown,  the  gas  and  oil  from  this  well 
took  fire,  and,  as  described  by  an  eye-witness, 
columns  of  black  smoke  rolled  upward  into  the 
air,  the  blazing  oil  leaped  heavenward,  and,  fall- 
ing over  on  all  sides  from  the  fiery  jet,  formed 
a magnificent  fountain  of  liquid  fire.  The  sight 
was  awfully  grand,  but,  sad  to  relate,  nineteen 
human  beings  were  burned  to  death.  Among 
them  was  Mr.  Rouse,  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  well.  Mr.  Rouse  lived  for  several  days  after 
being  injured,  and  in  framing  his  will,  after 
making  certain  bequests,  left  to  the  County  of 
Warren  a handsome  sum,  to  be  applied  one  half 
for  road  purposes  and  one  half  to  the  poor  of 
the  county.  This  bequest  is  now  valued  at 
$150,000. 

The  next  large  flowing  well  opened  was  the 
Empire,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Funk  Well*  that 
flowed  3000  barrels  per  day.  The  Sherman 
Well  was  opened  in  April,  1862,  then  the  Noble 
and  Delemater  Well  in  May,  1863.  This  cele- 
brated well  was  commenced  in  1860,  and  was 
bored  to  the  depth  of  167  feet  and  abandoned. 
Mr.  Noble  went  further  down  the  creek  and  be- 
came interested  in  other  wells  on  the  Tarr  farm, 
but  in  the  spring  of  1863  he  recommenced  the 
work  on  his  old  well,  and  went  down  to  the 
depth  of  471  feet  without  having  any  indications 
of  oil.  At  that  depth  he  concluded  to  tube  and 
pump,  abandoning  the  idea  of  obtaining  a flow- 
ing well,  but  to  the  great  astonishment  of  him- 
self and  every  one  else,  after  pumping  a very 
short  time,  suddenly  the  great  Noble  Well  com- 
menced to  flow.  Long  before  the  opening  of 
this  well  petroleum  had  become  so  plenty  that 
most  of  the  pumping  wells  were  abandoned. 
Every  person  wanted  a flowing  well. 

Samuel  M.  Kier,  of  Pittsburg,  was  the  first 
man  who  refined  the  crude  oil,  and  to  him  we 
are  indebted  for  this  discovery.  W.  H.  Ab- 
bott, of  Titusville,  erected  the  first  large  re- 
finery at  that  place,  which  was  before  the  days 
of  railroads  in  that  region.  The  heavy  iron 
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castings  and  machineiy  were  brought  in  wagons 
from  Union  Mills  and  Franklin,  through  mud 
axle-deep.  Parties  interested  with  him  became 
disheartened,  and  would  have  abandoned  the  en- 
terprise had  it  not  been  for  the  energy  of  Mr. 
Abbott,  who  finally  succeeded  in  completing  his 
building. 

Brewer,  Watson,  and  Co.  were  really  the  great 
pioneers  in  the  introduction  of  petroleum  in 
large  quantities.  This  enterprising  firm  ex- 
pended the  sum  of  $750,000  in  cash  for  barrels 
alone  before  they  realized  one  cent  of  profit. 
All  they  required  was  the  actual  cost  of  the 
barrel.  They  have  lived  to  reap  a rich  harvest 
from  their  arduous  efforts  in  the  introduction  of 
petroleum,  and  have  been  handsomely  repaid 
for  the  hardships  and  trials  through  which  they 
have  passed.  During  the  summer  of  1861, 
Samuel  Downer,  of  Boston,  established  a branch 
of  his  works  and  commenced  the  refining  of  oil 
at  Correy,  and  gave  his  entire  attention  to  the 
business,  and  during  that  year  his  refinery  ab- 
sorbed nearly  all  of  the  oil  product.  George  M. 
Mowbray,  agent  for  Schcifflin  and  Co.,  of  New 
York,  made  the  first  extensive  purchase  of 
petroleum  for  shipment.  Messrs.  Drake,  Wat- 
son, Brewer,  Kier,  Abbott,  Mowbray,  Downer, 
the  firm  of  Brewer,  Watson,  and  Co.,  and  others, 
exerted  their  utmost  endeavors  to  introduce  the 
article,  and  to  create  a demand  eqnal  to  the 
supply ; but  before  this  could  be  accomplished 
oil  at  the  wells  was  offered  for  sale  at  prices 
ranging  from  ten  to  fifty  cents  per  barrel,  and 
thousands  of  gallons  were  allowed  to  run  into 
the  creek. 

The  only  pumping  wells  opened  at  an  early 
day,  and  not  abandoned  but  worked  until  the 
present  time,  are  the  celebrated  Economite  Wells, 
located  opposite  the  town  of  Tideoute,  on  the 
Alleghany  River,  in  Warren  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. These  wells  are  four  in  number,  and 
are  each  now  pumping  30  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 
Many  persons  at  the  present  time,  in  passing 
through  the  oil  regions,  wonder  at  the  number  of 
abandoned  wells  to  be  seen.  These  welh  were 
not  abandoned  because  the  borers  failed  to  dis- 
cover oil,  but  simply  because  it  did  not  pay  to 
operate  them  when  oil  was  so  plenty  and  cheap 
and  no  great  demand  existed  for  it. 

The  entire  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Ohio  were  consequently  nearly  de- 
serted, and  the  then  so-called  “oil  bubble”  ex- 
ploded. Most  of  those  who  had  taken  leases 
and  had  opened  wells  removed  the  tubing,  and 
sold  their  engines,  tools,  etc.,  and  retired  from 
the  oil  trade  disgusted  with  their  enterprise,  and, 
no  doubt,  much  displeased  with  themselves,  re- 
turning to  their  deserted  homes  to  be  ridiculed 
by  the  knowing  ones,  who  “ always  said  the  un- 
dertaking would  prove  a failure.” 

Much  time,  however,  did  not  elapse  before  a 
new  demand  for  petroleum  was  created,  and 
once  more  thousands  poured  into  the  oil  regions ; 
and  to-day  the  use  of  petroleum  is  universal; 
and  for  a cheap  and  perfect  burning  oil  it  has 
no  equal.  The  old  wells  are  being  opened,  and 
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new  ones  going  down  every  day.  The  Alle- 
ghany River,  and  its  great  northern  tributaries, 
are  no  more  crowded  with  long  rafts  of  lumber 
floating  with  the  current  to  the  Western  cities. 
Saw-mills  have  given  place  to  oil  refineries  und 
producing  wells.  Tow-boats,  filled  with  barrels 
of  petroleum,  take  the  place  of  lumber-rafts. 
Villages  have  suddenly  grown  into  cities.  The 
iron  horse  rushes  with  lightning  speed  around 
the  base  of  the  mountain  and  down  the  val- 
ley of  oil.  Rich  farms  are  laid  waste.  The 
plow  turns  no  more  furrows.  The  scythe  cuts 
no  more  bending  grain.  The  farmer’s  barns 
are  no  more  loaded  down  with  the  fruitful  har- 
vest. The  farmer  himself,  with  his  homespun 
clothes,  is  seen  no  more  in  the  fields.  All  is 
changed!  The  farm  is  sold!  The  old  man 
and  his  grown-up  sons  are  worth  millions,  and 
the  old  homestead  is  deserted  forever. 

We  propose  to  describe  the  Oil  Region  as  it 
appeared  at  the  opening  of  the  present  year : 

Titusville,  situated  in  Crawford  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, at  the  head  of  Oil  Creek,  hod  only  150 
inhabitants  in  1857.  In  one  year  it  increased 
to  350.  Lumber  was  worth  from  five  to  ten  dol- 
lars per  thousand  feet  for  the  best  qualities.  The 
number  of  buildings  were  about  thirty-five  of 
all  kinds.  The  importation  of  merchandise 
about  one  hundred  tons  per  annum.  The  trade 
was  local,  and  every  thing  was  done  upon  the 
long  credit  system,  and  nothing  exported  but 
lumber.  In  1865  the  population  is  estima- 
ted at  from  5000  to  6000.  Lumber  is  worth 
from  $25  to  $50  per  thousand,  and  the  sup- 
ply inadequate  to  the  demand.  The  number 
of  buildings  are  now'  over  one  thousand.  The 
importation  of  merchandise,  etc.,  during  the 
year  1863,  over  the  Oil  Creek  Railroad,  was 
70,000  tons,  and  the  exports  of  oil  alone  equal 
to  750,000  barrels.  It  is  estimated  that  the  ex- 
ports from  Titusville  will  amount  this  year  to 
over  $18,000,000,  and  the  imports  will  large- 
ly exceed  those  of  last  year;  at  least  the  local 
trade  has  kept  even  pace  with  the  improvements 
in  the  way  of  building.  There  are  now  in  pro- 
gress several  fine  stone  and  brick  buildings, 
which  give  the  place  a substantial  appearance. 
In  1858  towm  lots  could  have  been  purchased 
from  $30  to  $40  each.  In  1 864  lots  were  sell- 
ing from  $1200  to  $1800  each,  and  sought  after. 

The  Watson  Flat  is  a tract  of  flat  land,  situ- 
ated in  the  bend  and  onAoth  sides  of  Oil  Creek, 
adjoining  and  below  Titusville.  This  flat  land 
was  at  one  time  greatly  in  favor ; but  after  the 
larger  flowing  wells  were  discovered  below  the 
Shaeffer  Farm  less  attention  was  given  to  lands 
above.  Recently,  however,  the  Watson  Flat 
has  been  brought  into  notice  again,  and  several 
flowing  wells  have  been  opened,  and  now  hun- 
dreds of  derricks  spot  its  surface.  This  ex- 
tensive tract  of  rich  bottom-land,  being  in  close 
proximity  to  Titusville  and  the  depot  of  the 
Oil  Creek  Railroad,  will  no  doubt  be  found 
more  attractive  than  the  territory  farther  down 
the  creek.  It  is  said  that  the  quality  of  oil 
fonnd  here  is  very  superior ; and  it  is  generally 


believed  that  when  wells  are  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  1200  feet  the  largest  flowing  wells  will  be 
found. 

Oil  in  quantities  having  recently  been  pro- 
cured north  of  Titusville,  the  entire  line  of  Oil 
Creek  above  that  place,  as  far  as  Oil  Lake,  is 
now  occupied,  and  numerous  wells  are  in  process 
of  drilling,  causing  great  excitement  in  that  re- 
gion. 

The  Oil  Creek  Railroad  commences  at  Cor- 
rey,  on  the  Great  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad, 
and  passes  through  Titusville  and  ns  far  down 
Oil  Creek  as  the  Shaeffer  Farm,  which  is  about 
seven  miles  below  Titusville,  and  nearly  half 
the  distance  to  Oil  City.  Shaeffer  Farm  is  a 
fast-growing  place,  and  contains  about  ten  com- 
mission houses  and  several  hotels.  The  bot- 
tom-land at  this  place  not  occupied  by  wells  is 
covered  with  pyramids  of  empty  oil  casks,  some- 
times reaching  fifty  feet  in  height.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  continue  the  Oil  Creek  Railroad  down 
to  Oil  City,  there  to  connect  with  a new  road 
from  Franklin  on  the  Alleghany  River,  run- 
ning up  the  west  shore  of  the  river,  and  tapping 
the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Road  at  Irvine. 

Funkville  and  Petroleum  Centre,  on  Oil 
Creek,  are  thriving  towns.  M‘Clintockville,  on 
the  H.  M'Clintock  Farm,  is  growing  rapidly. 
The  wells  at  this  place  are  principally  owned 
by  the  M‘Clintockville  Petroleum  Company  of 
Philadelphia. 

Oil  City,  at  the  mouth  of  Oil  Creek,  is  situa- 
ted at  the  base  of  a mountain  under  a bluff,  and 
for  want  of  room  can  never  become  a very  large 
city.  The  town  consists  of  only  one  street, 
winding  down  the  west  side  of  Oil  Creek  and 
the  Alleghany  River.  It  contains  five  or  six 
hotels,  all  of  which  are  crowded  nightly  with 
anxious  oil  seekers.  All  the  business  being 
done  on  one  street  the  town  has  a very  busy 
look. 

The  town  of  Franklin,  the  county  seat  of 
Venango  County,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
French  Creek,  with  the  Alleghany  River,  about 
seven  miles  below  Oil  City,  is  a place  of  consid- 
erable note.  It  is  the  terminus  of  a branch  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad.  A 
very  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  here.  Large 
depot  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  thousands 
of  barrels  of  petroleum  are  annually  shipped 
from  this  point.  French  Creek  is  quite  a large 
stream,  rising  in  the  southern  part  of  New  York, 
and,  flowing  almost  parallel  with  Oil  Creek,  emp- 
ties into  the  Alleghany  River.  The  banks  of 
French  Creek,  on  either  side,  are  dotted  here  and 
there  with  derricks,  giving  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  many  oil  wells. 

The  town  of  Tideoute,  in  Warren  County,  is 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Alleghany  Riv- 
er, about  twenty  miles  above  Oil  City,  and  four- 
teen miles  below  Irvine.  The  wells  of  import- 
ance at  this  place  are  the  celebrated  Economite 
Wells,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  others  situated  in 
Tideoute  Island  and  on  Tideoute  Flats.  The 
oil  territory,  on  both  sides  of  the  Alleghany 
River,  commencing  at  Irvine  and  extending 
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down  below  Franklin,  is  considered  excellent, 
and  is  now  being  fast  developed,  having  recent- 
ly changed  hands  at  greatly  advanced  prices. 
Large  flowing  wells  have  been  found  at  many 
points  on  the  river,  and  the  Alleghany  is  now 
ranked  next  of  importance  to  Oil  Creek. 

The  view  on  the  Alleghany  at  the  mouth  of 
Gordon  Creek,  below  the  town  of  Tideoute,  is 
very  fine.  As  the  stranger  approaches  the  riv- 
er by  a winding  road  over  the  mountain  and 
turns  the  point  of  a high  bluff,  he  beholds  far 
beneath  his  feet  the  clear  rippling  stream  of 
Gordon  Creek.  In  the  distance,  to  the  left, 
winds  the  Alleghany,  with  its  steep  mountain- 
shores,  covered  with’  tall  old  pines.  The  der- 
ricks of  the  Economite  Wells  line  the  eastern 
shore.  A tow-boat,  loaded  with  barrels  of  oil,  is 
struggling  against  the  stream.  The  next  turn 
of  the  road  brings  to  view  the  long  row  of  white 
painted  houses  forming  the  town  of  Tideoute, 
reaching  for  over  two  miles  in  length  along  the 
shore.  On  the  right,  running  due  south,  is  the 
river,  dotted  here  and  there  with  beautiful  thick- 
ly wooded  islands,  with  clouds  of  black  smoke 
rolling  up  from  among  the  tall  trees.  And  os  the 
sombre  hue  of  evening  shade  is  cast  over  the 
valley,  the  mind  is  filled  with  wonder  that  be- 
neath the  surface  of  that  beautiful  landscape  is 
hidden  untold  treasures,  the  possession  of  which 
leads  so  many  far  from  home  and  friends. 

The  oil  from  the  wells  on  the  Alleghany  Riv- 
er is  taken  to  Irvine  in  tow-boats  drawn  by 
horses.  These  bQats  are  built  very  stanch,  and 
are  made  to  carry  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  barrels  of  oil.  The  horses  often 
cross  and  recross,  and  sometimes  pull  and  tug 
up  through  the  centre  of  the  river.  The  driver 
has  regular  fords  to  cross,  and  it  requires  as 
much  judgment  to  drive  tow-horses  up  the  Al- 
leghany as  to  pilot  a steamboat  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

In  passing  through  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania one  is  struck  with  the  primitive  mode 
used  in  obtaining  oil.  Inferior  machinery  and 
exceedingly  small  engines  are  used  in  most  cases, 
with  hardly  sufficient  power  to  raise  the  sucker- 
rod  out  of  a deep  well.  Yet  wells  are  worked 
in  this  manner,  only  producing  from  one  to  three, 
or  perhaps  five,  barrels  of  oil.  Often  they  en- 
tirely fail  to  get  a drop  of  oil.  In  such  cases 
the  wells  are  abandoned  as  worthless.  At  the 
same  time,  if  the  proper  machinery  had  been  ap- 
plied with  more  powerful  engines,  twice  or  thrice 
the  yield  might  have  been  obtained.  The  air- 
pump  is  a great  improvement,  and  its  applica- 
tion will  no  doubt  add  at  least  thirty  per  cent, 
to  the  yield  of  all  wells  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Alleghany  River 
is  Cherry  Run,  on  which  stream  is  located  the 
great  Reed  Well,  now  flowing  280  barrels  of  oil 
daily.  The  lands  on  this  run  and  Pit-Hole  Creek 
and  Cherry-Tree  Run,  have  been  purchased  at 
very  high  prices,  and  hundreds  of  wells  are  now 
goiiig  down  on  both  sides  of  these  streams.  In 
January  of  this  year  the  first  large  flowing  well 
was  struck  on  Pit-Hole  Creek,  on  the  Holmden 


Farm,  situated  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Creek,  and  about  three  miles  due  east  from 
Funkville,  on  Oil  Creek.  Tionesta  Creek  also 
bids  fair  to  vie  with  any  other  in  the  region  for 
its  oil  properties  ; wells  are  being  put  down  from 
its  source  to  its  mouth,  and  already  several  pro- 
ducing wells  are  in  operation  here.  The  en- 
tire counties  of  Venango,  Warren,  and  Craw- 
ford are  now  being  prospected  for  oil.  One  can 
not  ride  through  a lane,  over  any  obscure  road, 
up  mountain  paths,  or,  after  leaving  his  horse, 
climb  a ledge  of  rocks,  or  work  his  way  through 
jungles  of  undergrowth,  without  meeting  w ith 
prospecting  parties  seeking  new  oil  lands.  Mud, 
rain,  or  floods  are  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
oil-land  hunters  ; they  ride  their  lively  horses  at 
full  speed  from  well  to  well,  asking  a thousand 
questions. 

The  oil  regions  are  dotted  here  and  there  with 
refineries,  where  the  crude  oil  is  distilled  and 
prepared  for  burning  purposes.  Many  changes 
have  taken  place,  and  vast  improvements  made, 
in  the  refineries  of  oil  since  the  first  were  erect- 
ed. The  most  extensive  establishment  for  this 
purpose,  now  in  operation  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  oil  regions,  is  at  the  town  of  Correy, 
in  Crawford  County,  Pennsylvania — a new  and 
thriving  place,  situated  at  the  crossing  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Great  Western  and  Philadelphia  and 
Erie  Railroads.  The  building  is  entirely  of 
brick,  and  was  erected  by  Samuel  Downer,  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  business,  at  a cost  of 
$150,000,  including  machinery.  Upward  of 
200  workmen  are  here  daily  employed,  and  when 
the  works  are  operated  to  their  greatest  capacity 
300  barrels  of  crude  oil  are  daily  required. 

The  Virginia  oil  regions  are  located  in  the 
counties  of  Pleasants,  Richie,  Wood,  and  Wirt. 
The  best  territory  is  found  on  the  Ohio,  Little 
Kanawha,  and  Hughes  Rivers;  on  Goose, 
French,  Cow,  Calf,  Bull,  Horseneck,  Worth- 
ington, and  Stillwell  Creeks  ; on  M‘Elroy,  Bull, 
Campbell’s,  Rawson’s,  Nettle,  and  Riffle  Runs. 
The  town  of  Parkersburg,  on  the  Ohio,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha,  is  the  grand  head- 
quarters of  all  oil  speculators  who  visit  that  re- 
gion. The  entire  territory  embraced  in  the 
above-named  counties  has  already  changed 
hands,  and  most  of  it  is  held  by  speculators, 
who  are  offering  it  in  Eastern  markets. 

Very  little  has  been  accomplished  in  the  de- 
velopment of  these  Virginia  lands  compared  with 
the  operations  in  Pennsylvania.  Since  their 
discovery  some  wells  have  been  sunk,  and  great 
quantities  of  oil  have  been  taken  from  them ; 
but  the  great  developments  are  yet  to  be  made. 

The  principal  wells  now  in  operation  in  West 
Virginia  are  on  “Horseneck,”  a small  creek 
tributary  to  Bull  Creek,  The  latter  stream 
flows  into  the  Ohio  a few  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Little  Muskingum  River.  The  “ Jack- 
son  and  Pedo”  Well,  on  “ Cowneck,”  was  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  587  feet,  and  flowed,  when  first 
opened,  1000  barrels  daily  of  fine  quality  illum- 
inating oil.  The  “Jackson”  Well,  on  the  “Man- 
| sion  House  Ford,”  at  100  feet,  flowed  200  bar- 
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rels  of  the  best  quality  of  lubricating  oil.  A 
well  on  44  Horseneck,”  when  first  opened,  flowed 
40  barrels,  and  afterward  only  water;  but  when  1 
properly  tubed,  and  a new  seed-bag  supplied,  it  j 
flowed  1000  barrels  daily  for  three  days.  | 

On  the  territory  from  French  Creek  to  Bull 
Creek,  on  the  Ohio  River  and  tributaries,  opera* 
tions  are  quite  brisk.  Twenty-five  wells  have 
been  put  down,  and  nearly  fifty  more  are  in 
process  of  boring.  Many  wells  are  going  down 
on  French  Creek.  The  44  Gillfillen”  Well,  on 
44  Horseneck/’  is  250  feet  deep,  and  at  one  time 
yielded  500  barrels  per  day.  On  “RawsonV* 
Run  there  are  two  wells,  one  of  which  yielded, 
when  first  opened,  700  barrels  daily,  and  the 
other  45  barrels.  On  the  Little  Kanawha,  at 
“Burning  Spring,”  many  productive  wells  have 
been  found,  yielding  at  one  time  from  25  to  1000 
barrels  daily. 

The  Ohio  oil  regions  are  located  principally 
in  Washington,  Morgan,  and  Noble  counties. 
The  city  of  Marietta,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
Great  Muskingum  River,  is  one  of.  the  oldest 
places  in  the  State,  and  is  where  all  Ohio  oil 
speculators  congregate.  The  Ohio  lands  have 
very  rich  surface  indications,  and  promise  to  be 
as  fruitful  as  any  yet  discovered  in  the  country. 
Capitalists  from  all  parts  are  flocking  to  these 
new  regions,  and  are  taking  up  all 'of  the  lands 
they  can  get  on  the  Great  and  Little  Musking- 
um Rivers,  Duck  Creek,  Cow  Run,  Pawpaw, 
East  and  West  Branches  of  Duck  Creek,  Whip- 
ple Run,  Wolf  and  Federal  Creeks. 

New  oil  lands  have  recently  been  discovered 
in  Adams  and  Sciota  counties,  on  the  Ohio  Riv- 
er, about  ninety  miles  above  Cincinnati.  The 
surface  indications  are  very  promising — such  as 
oil  on  the  water  in  the  marshes  and  water-courses, 
the  upheaval  of  the  sand  rock,  and  hills  of  shale 
saturated  with  petroleum,  one  ton  of  which  has 
produced  by  distillation  fifty  gallons  of  oil. 
Some  5000  acres  have  been  purchased  here  by 
the  New  York  and  Ohio  Petroleum  Company, 
now  operating. 

In  sinking  a well  for  oil  many  curious  and 
wonderful  discoveries  have  been  made.  On  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  Story  and  M4Clintock 
Petroleum  Company,  of  New  York,  located  on 
Caldwell’s  Creek,  near  Titusville,  in  sinking  a 
well  in  October  last  the  drillers  passed  through 
a layer  of  rock  four  feet  in  thickness,  at  the  depth 
of  forty  feet;  and  another  layer,  six  feet  thick, 
at  the  depth  of  fifty-six  feet ; and  at  the  depth 
of  seventy  feet,  after  passing  through  two  thick 
layers  of  hard  rock,  the  drill  passed  through  a 
log  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 

Oil  wells  are  put  down  to  a variety  of  depths, 
from  100  to  1100  feet.  The  mode  of  sinking  a 
'.veil  is  as  follow’s : After  the  spot  is  decided 
upon,  which  is  in  most  cases  in  the  lower  bottom 
lands,  a stake  is  driven  into  the  ground  at  the 
spot  where  the  bore  is  to  be  commenced.  A 
derrick  is  built,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet 
square  at  the  base,  and  about  forty  feet  in 
height,  running  to  a point  at  the  top.  The  en- 
gine-house is  erected,  and  the  necessary  ma- 


chinery made  ready  within.  Sections  of  iron 
pipe,  six  inches  in  diameter,  are  then  driven 
into  the  ground,  by  means  of  a pile-driver,  until 
the  first  layer  of  rock  is  reached,  which,  in  most 
cases,  is  found  at  a depth  of  thirty-five  or  forty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Great  care 
is  taken  that  this  irpn  pipe  is  driven  plumb. 
After  the  rock  is  reached,  and  the  earth  within 
the  pipe  is  removed,  a block  and  tackle  is  rigged 
at  the  top  of  the  derrick,  and  the  drilling  tools, 
weighing  in  some  cases  900  pounds,  are  hoisted 
up  and  dropped  into  the  driving-pipe  down  to 
the  rock.  A temper-screw  is  then  attached  to 
the  top  of  the  drill  by  means  of  a rope,  and  made 
fast  to  the  end  of  a walking-beam.  The  walk- 
ing-beam is  a heavy  horizontal  piece  of  timber, 
supported  in  the  centre  by  a Samson-post.  The 
other  end  of  the  walking-beam  connects  with  the 
driving  pulley  by  means  of  a crank.  The  engine 
drives  the  pulley,  the  end  of  the  walking-beam 
rises  and  falls,  and  thus  the  drill  is  raised  and 
lowered  at  will.  At  intervals,  during  the  pro- 
cess of  drilling,  a tool  called  a “Reamer”  is 
inserted  in  the  well,  and  the  bore  is  increased 
to  the  proper  size.  A sand-pump  is  a metal 
case  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  length,  constructed 
with  a valve  at  the  bottom.  This  sand-pump 
is  lowered  into  the  well  at  intervals,  and  when 
it  reaches  the  bottom  the  valve  opens  and  ad- 
mits the  borings,  and  when  the  pump  is  raised 
the  valve  closes,  and  the  contents  are  brought 
to  the  surface.  After  the  bore  is  thus  cleaned 
the  drill  is  once  more  inserted,  and  the  drilling 
is  continued. 

In  boring  a well  a correct  journal  is  kept, 
showing  the  different  kinds  of  rock  and  earth 
passed  through,  and  the  exact  points  where 
water-courses,  gas,  or  shows  of  oil  are  found. 
If  a large  vein  of  oil  is  struck,  the  well  is  im- 
mediately tubed  with  a 2 or  24  inch  iron  pipe, 
put  together  in  sections.  The  water  from  water- 
courses and  the  surface  water  is  prevented  from 
flooding  the  well  by  means  of  a leathern  bag, 
called  a seed-bag,  filled  with  flax-seed,  which  is 
placed  on  the  outside  of  the  tubing  and  within 
the  earth  chamber  below  the  water-courses. 
When  the  flax-seed  becomes  saturated  with 
water  it  swells,  and  completely  shuts  off  all 
communication  with  the  bottom  of  the  well  on 
the  outside  of  the  tubing. 

If  the  vein  of  oil  struck  proves  to  be  large, 
and  the  pressure  of  gas  is  sufficient,  the  oil  will 
flow  out  without  the  aid  of  a pump ; but  in  most 
cases  a pump  is  required,  in  which  case  a cop- 
per working  barrel  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  and  attached  to  the  lower  section  of 
the  tubing,  with  a valve  at  the  bottom.  The 
upper  valve  is  connected  with  a sucker-rod,  the 
end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
walking-beam.  The  tanks  or  tubs  to  receive 
the  oil  are  mostly  made  of  wooden  staves,  and 
are  located  at  some  distance  from  the  well,  and 
are  connected  with  it  by  means  of  iron  tubing 
attached  to  the  spout  of  the  pump,  and  through 
which  the  oil  flows. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  the  exact  cost 
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of  sinking  and  completing  a well  at  this  time. 
Prices  vaiy  in  different  localities,  and  the  cost 
of  drilling  ranges  from  $2  to  $3  50  per  foot. 
Including  all  of  the  necessary  equipments,  the 
present  cost  of  sinking  a well  complete  would 
be  between  five  and  six  thousand  dollars. 

Naphtha,  the  lightest  variety  of  petroleum,  is 
found  in  Persia.  It  consists  of  carbon  82.20, 
and  hydrogen  14.80,  and  is  the  only  fluid  free 
from  oxygen.  The  next  variety  found  is  the  pe- 
troleum proper,  or  American  petroleum,  which  is 
a much  heavier  and  thicker  fluid.  Another  va- 
riety is  found,  called  maltha,  which  is  less  fluid 
than  petroleum,  resembling  tar  or  pitch.  In 
Derbyshire  is  found  still  another  variety,  called 
“ elastic  bitumen,”  which  is  flexible  and  elastic, 
and  about  the  weight  of  water.  The  last  varie- 
ty, called  “compact  bitumen”  or  asphaltum,  is 
black  in  color  and  solid  like  coal,  its  specific 
gravity  is  1 to  1.6.  In  the  island  of  Trinidad 
is  a lake,  three  miles  in  circumference,  that  is 
now  one  solid  mass  of  black  compact  bitumen, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  one  time  a 
lake  of  liquid  petroleum. 


No  positive  conclusions  have  yet  been  arrived 
at,  giving  any  correct  idea  of  how  deep  down  in 
the  earth  the  greater  basins  of  petroleum  are  to 
be  found.  The  oil  from  the  largest  flowing  and 
pumping  wells  so  far  discovered  is  obtained 
from  beneath  the  third  sandstone.  Several 
large  producing  wells  have  been  sunk  without 
finding  this  third  sandstone.  It  is,  however, 
believed  by  most  of  the  experienced  borers  that 
the  great  basins  are  yet  to  be  discovered  at  the 
depth  of  from  1500  to  3000  feet,  where  a never- 
failing  supply  of  petroleum  will  be  reached.  It 
is  believed  by  some  that  the  formation  of  petro- 
leum is  still  rapidly  going  on  in  the  laboratories 
of  Nature,  and  that  enormous  quantities  of 
carbonated  hydrogen  gas,  which  accompanies 
the  oil,  is  undoubtedly  evolved  in  its  formation, 
and  were  it  not  constantly  forming  would  soon 
all  escape,  and  flowing  wells  would  be  an  im- 
possibility. It  is  impossible,  however,  to  fathom 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  petroleum  world  be- 
low. Astronomy  can  pierce  the  depths  of  space, 
hut  Geology  can  only  guess  what  is  going  on  a 
few  thousand  yards  below  our  feet. 
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Effects  of  ConcHInUon.— Tt»e  Opel<m.**a  Expedition,— 
Marching*  and  Battle*,. — Corps  d'Afrlijne. — Tin*  Texas 
'Expedition.  - Brief  His*! on?  of  the  Lone  Star.  — Bara 
Houston's  Career. —Texan  Secession.— Treason  of  Da- 
vid E.  Twiggs. — War  Incidents,— Heroic  Death.— Sa- 
bine  Pass  Expedition, — The  Red  Hiver  Expedition.— 
Triumphs  and  Di  gas  tore.  — War’s  Romance  and  Rav- 
age. 

IN  the  fall  of  1862  General  Banks  wa«  ordered 
to  New  York  City  to  take  charge  of  an  ex- 
pedition being  fitted  out  at  that  port.  This 
consisted  of  a fleet  of  nearly  fifty  vessels,  one  I 
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military  power  in  Louisiana,  redeem  the  entire 
State  from  rebel  control,  co-operate  with  Gen- 
eral Grant  above,  in  re-opening  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  operate  in  various  expeditions  in  the 
trans-Mississippi  district  General  Banks  super- 
seded General  Butler.  Tfaij|tter  was  ordered 
to  report  at  Washington*  ftf^issued  on  the 
same  day  a farewell  jffoem  to  his  soldiers. 
His  language  resemble  <Mn  its  terse,  laconic  ; 
character,  the  eloquenc(^f  Napgpon,  whom 
he  may  almost  be  said  in  the  | 

vigor  of  his  administration  : * 


Unton,  before  my  coming,  were  a sufficient  provocation 
and  justification. 

“ But  I have  not  so  conducted.  On  the  contrary,  the 
worst  punishment  inflicted,  except  for  criminal  act.'*  pun- 
ishable by  every  law,  has  been  banishment,  with  labor,  to 
a barren  inland,  where  I encamped  my  own  soldiers  before 
marching  here.'* 

He  recounted  in  the  same  terse  and  powerful 
language  the  principal  acts  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  conjured  them  to  return  to  their  al- 
legiance ; then  declared  plainly  the  only  obsta- 
cle which  prevented  such  return,  and  the  way  to 
deal  with  it : 


«4 1 greet  yon,  my  brave  comrades,  and  eay^rewell  1 

44  This  word — endeared  as  you  arc  by  a comnftQiky  of 
privations,  hardships,  dangers,  victories,  successes 
tary  and  civil— is  the  only  sorrowful  thought  I have. 

“ You  have  deserved  well  of  your  country.  Without 
murmur  you  sustained  an  encampment  on  a sand-bar  so 
desolate  that  banishment  to  it,  with  every  care  and  com- 
fort possible,  has  been  the  most  dreaded  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  your  bitterest  and  most  Insulting  enemies. 

“ You  had  so  little  transportation  that  but  a handful 
could  ad%*ance  to  compel  submission  by  the  Queen  City  of 
the  rebellion. 

44  Landing  with  a military  chest  containing  but  seven- 
ty-five dollars,  from  the  hoards  of  a rebel  government  you 
have  given  to  your  country’s  treasury  nearly  half  a million 
of  dollars,  and  so  supplied  yourselves  with  the  needs  of 
your  service  that  your  expedition  has  cost  your  Govern- 
ment less  by  four-fifths  than  any  other. 

“ By  your  practical  philanthropy  you  have  won  the 
confidence  of  the  1 oppressed  race,*  and  the  slave.  Hail- 
ing you  as  deliverers  they  are  ready  to  aid  you  as  willing  | 
servants,  faithful  laborers,  or,  using  the  tactics  taught 
them  by  your  enemies,  to  fight  with  you  in  the  field. 

“You  have  met  double  numbers  of  the  enemy  and  de- 
feated them  in  the  open  field.  But  I need  not  farther  en- 
large upon  the  topic.  You  were  sent  here  to  do  that. 

“ I commend  you  to  your  commander.  You  are  worthy 
of  his  love. 

“ Farewell,  my  comrades ! Again  farewell ! 

He  addressed  himself  also  to  the  citizens  of 
New  Orleans;  defended  hfmself,  for  the  first 
and  last  time,  in  a few  brief  words,  from  the 
calumnies  that  had  been  heaped  upon  him  ; and 
appealed  to  their  own  consciousness  to  testify 
that  no  one  had  suffered  under  his  command 
who  had  conducted  himself  with  propriety.  In 
a few  scorching  words  he  unveiled  the  hypoc- 
risy of  England’s  assumed  horror  at  his  sup- 
posed severities : 

“ I do  not  feel  that  I have  erred  In  too  much  harshness; 
for  that  harshness  has  ever  been  exhibited  to  disloyal 
enemies  of  my  country,  and  not  to  loyal  friends.  To  bo 
sure  I might  have  regaled  you  with  the  amenities  of 
British  civilization,  and  yet  been  within  the  supposed 
rules  of  civilized  warfare.  You  might  have  been  smoked 
to  death  in  caverns,  as  were  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland 
by  the  command  of  a general  of  the  royal  household  of 
England;  or  roasted,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Algiers  dur- 
ing the  French  campaign ; your  wives  atid  daughters  might 
have  been  given  over  to  the  ravisher,  as  were  the  unfortu- 
nate dames  in  the  Peninsular  war ; or  you  might  have  been 
scalped  and  tomahawked,  as  our  mothers  were  at  Wyo- 
ming by  the  savage  allies  of  Great  Britain  in  our  own  Rev- 
olution ; your  property  could  have  been  turned  over  to  in- 
discriminate ‘loot,’  like  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  of  Chi- 
na; works  of*rt,  which  adorned  your  buildings,  might 
have  been  sent  away,  like  the  paintings  of  the  Vatican ; 
your  sons  might  have  been  blown  from  the  mouth  of  can- 
non, like  the  sepoys  of  Delhi ; and  yet  all  this  would  have 
been  within  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  as  practiced  by 
the  most  polished  and  the  most  hypocritical  nations  of 
Europe.  For  such  acts  the  records  of  the  doings  of  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  your  city  toward  the  friends  of  the 


41  There  Is  bat  one  thing  that  at  this  hour  stands  be- 
tween you  and  the  Government,  and  that  is  slavery. 

This  institution,  cursed  of  God,  which  has  taken  its 
it  refuge  here,  will  be  rooted  out,  as  the  tares  from 
although  the  wheat  be  torn  up  with  it. 
ve  given  much  thought  to  this  subject 
44 1 carts  among  you  by  teachings,  by  habit  of  mind,  by 
political  podtion,  by  Bocial  affinity,  inclined  to  sustain 
your  domestic  Taws,  if  by  possibility  they  might  be  with 
safety  to  the  Unitn. 

41  Months  of  exptrience  and  of  observation  have  forced 
the  conviction  that  thtexistence  of  slavery  is  incompatible 
with  the  safety  either  oi  yourselves  or  of  the  Union.  As 
the  system  has  gradually  g.-own  to  Us  present  huge  dimen- 
sions, it  were  best  if  it  couldbe  gradually  removed  ; but  it 
is  better,  far  better,  that  it  rffould  be  taken  out  at  once 
than  that  it  should  longer  vitiat?  the  social,  political,  and 
family  relations  of  your  country. 

“Iam  speaking  with  no  philanthropic  views  as  regards 
the  slave,  but  Vmply  of  the  effect  of  $avery  on  the  master. 
See  for  yourselves.  Look  around  ym  and  say  whether 
this  saddening,  deadening  influence  his  not  ail  bat  de- 
stroyed the  very  frame-work  of  your  sodety." 

On  the  following  day  General  Links  by  pnV 
lie  proclamation  assumed  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Gulf,  to  which  was  low  added 
the  State  of  Texas.  The  chnngejn^opmandcrs 
was  very  generally  believed  to  1 
of  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  1 
pursue  conciliatory  measures, 
sued  by  General  Banks  confirmel 
sis.  He  suspended  all  public  sal 
on  account  of  the  United  States 
orders.  He  released  a number  of 
oners.  His  inaugural  proclamathl 
conciliatory  and  persuasive  characf 
followed  in  ten  days  by  another  ac 
the  President’s  emancipation  proclat 
object  of  which  seemed  to  be  to  den 
the  rebels’  satisfaction  that  “the 
waged  by  the  Government  for  the  ove 
slavery,”  and  that  the  only  way  to 
preservation  was  by  a return  to  the  Uni 
These  measures,  however,  accompli 
good  results.  They  encouraged  but  did  rat 
conciliate  the  rebels.  The  order  which  hd 
been  preserved  under  the  more  stringent  rule  o’ 
his  predecessor  was  followed  by  growing  disor 
ders.  The  soldiers  were  insulted  in  the  streets 
Indecentand  threatening  letters  were  sent  anony- 
mously to  various  officers.  Jefferson  Davis  was 
publicly  cheered  by  crowds  of  men  and  boys. 
Thus  experience  demonstrated  the  necessity  of 
rigor. 

General  Banks  found  himself  compelled  to 
change  somewhat  his  tone.  He  gave  public  no- 
tice that  offensive  demonstrations  of  any  kind 
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Wnlil  & punished,  lie 

-r^  firmed  tiife  ruder  pf  General  Bader  aas&mng, 
for  the  *upiK*rt  of  the-  poor,  Those  rich  secession- 
ists who  bad  subscribed  to  the  secession  fund* 

And  he  th  cm*  d^onstrated  both  h is  ability  and 
Ms  purpose  to  preserve  order  by  measures  of 
seventy  should Those  of  conciliation  fail 

Thus  fMssed  the  wm tor  of  1802-&J  in  arrange 
i a?  gx<ver«tben t,  and  in pmparifig  fi>r 

militia^ the  spring. ; - FimuMin 
torv  operation^ pf  Goimral  Shrike;  »n  i)ic>  l)ep»rt^ 
mbul  of 

rkr  four  g;reftt  o^pedith>ns  Tie  Von  Hud/wm, 
the  (fj^ten&as,  |p$  Tcxa*,  and  the'  Red  ttiv&r 
oxpe'Jidon?.^  The  totwe  have  dc^rjftigdifl  tfo* 
last  '.Jfc  U to  t%e  other  three  m sum 

direct  onr  readers’  attention, 


and  G reat  Wesfccru Bail  toad,  of  wHtef  i j'i  \*  the 
present  wesienn torjannnei  Flowrtipintv rh H lii kc 
is  the  Bayou,  Teehe,  whkdr  ruse??  j’nTk.XvTndre 
parish,  nod  flow*  thence  m n tMtith^ncrU*  ;i?- 
reetjon  through  tha  towns  of  Opelotbin*,  Mijifc- 

‘ " . After  the  cuprum  of 

| the  edpital  of  die  fttate;  the  retndini*  of  fhetfebel. 
•State  ^oyerntnetn:  had  retreated  to  Opelousas, 

I rebel jL^gislKttife  was  in  fact  a^nj* 

hfeg  lA'actordanye.  with  o proclumafkitt  of  the 
^^fr<oir';.pn  the  very  day  on  which  General 
command  of  the  Dejmrtmenf  of 

the  Gulf. 

In  October  previous  Genera]  Butler  had  fitted 
owi  a double  oxiHidUioo  for  the.  purpose  of  de- 
stroying flu*  rebel  gan-boat,  capturing  rebut 
crops*  fcspcemljv*  pot  ton,  a ml  obtaining  \>om^ 
^hm.  pv  at  Jtv<$t  control,  of  This  part  of  Louisi- 

Mr  Orleap^ 


THE  OPfctOCSAS'. P^tiTfO^; 

* v* ; f 

'M 

. vj;  ' 


sailed  up  theAtelmfoJuya  River,  passed  Bra  shear 
City , nn d p p tore.]  the  Tr <■  he  River,  1 1 ere,  how- 
ever. they  found  fovnmhthle  obstructions  and 
land  Ijafieyfej -ipeid  w<s?e  i*ompelleil  to  withdraw 
from  thp  pursuit  vf  the  rebel  gmi-hoat  until  the 
land- forces  should  Am  /c. 

Muanw.litfevGc^M;  ^Uielp-.wRIi  a brigade 
of  five  regiment,  left  on  transports,  landed  at 
Dopaldsonville  qn  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
cpMitmmecd  a march  arrows  the  country  to  join 
tfm  fleet  at  Brashear  City,  About  nitifi  unk*§ 
beyond  DOnaUlsouvjlfe  they  met  the  enemy,  who 
weyb  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  to  receive  them. 
Rat  after  & short  though  brilliant  engage nmrtri 
the  labels  ignominiotidv  fled,  leaving  t no  hnn~ 
jdfed  and  sixty ^igbr  pfj fediYtrs  in  General  WeU« 
Mtq  puiqcrpjf  artillery^  t^tirwf 
jiit\  rem^uidet  ji«  march  he  met  With  Uttlc  pr 
np.resjuftanee--  ■ ^ \ <y 

tj\e  negroes  \ C jg&xt  inHtihbTjS'  ‘ to ' Ws 

camps,  such  bringing  |Kvlnmbk  addition'  to. 

otlferWise  liard  fare  The  pcsople, 
surpriHCiJ  U»  bo  k tndly  trcatei! , lettriThtl  ro  r^ard 
a#  fHeddi  those  whom  they  had  taught 
(ooic  (iporr  as  onfemiei.  Tbe;. 
bUrtfed  fhg.fi  warehoiwes,  dest/^yed  ikci.r’ 
took  wjirtlfrvdr  they  wanted,  and  made  i 
whbmpffriie  than  Goufederar^  temp:  - - P>~ 

rricfi  a my  prnri^e.d  \he  tnr?! .p^pulntiott  Wttlta 
valuable  market  in  Kew  Orleans  for  such  arji- 
rks  os  tlmr  fir6Te$*e4  frauds  had  not  ftplen  or 
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and  obstructions  were  placed  in  the  river.  The 
position  of  the  land  defenses,  flanked  by  an  im- 
penetrable swamp,  was  such  as  to  prevent  a suc- 
cessful attack  by  the  national  infantry.  And 
after  a brief  but  gallant  engagement  the  fleet 
were  compelled  to  fall  hack.  One  principal  ob- 
ject of  their  expedition,  however,  was  accom- 
plished. For  the  rebels,  fearing  that  another 
attack  might  prove  more  successful,  and  determ- 
ined not  to  allow  their  gun-boat  to  fall  into  the 
bands  of  their  antagonists,  applied  the  torch  to 
the  steamer,  and  floated  her  down  toward  the 
national  fleet,  one  sheet  of  flame. 

Satisfied  for  the  present  with  this  measure  of 
success.  General  Weitzel  retired  to  Thibodeaux, 
near  the  Opelousas  River,  which  he  made  his 
head-quarters. 


Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Gen- 
eral Banks  undertook  a second  expedition  up 
the  Bayou  Tec  he.  Early  in  April  he  rendez- 
voused his  forces  at  Bras  hear  City.  They  were 
organized  in  two  divisions,  one  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Emory,  the  other  commanded 
by  General  Grover.  General  Banks  accompa- 
nied the  expedition  in  person.  The  rebels  had 
already  provided  a strong  line  of  intrenebments 
near  Franklin.  A palisade  of  piles  and  earth, 
three  feet  high,  protected  by  a natural  ditch  or 
bayou,  extended  for  several  miles  from  the  lake 
on  the  east,  across  thcTeche  River,  to  impassable 
swampy  woods  on  the  west.  The  passage  of 
the  river  itself  was  mast  effectually  obstructed  by 
the  rebels ; while  the  lake  and  swamp  prevented 
anv  flank  movement. 
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The  position  was  a strong  one,  and  easily 
defended  hr  a small  number  against  a vastly 
superior  force.  General  Banks  sent  Gene  ml 
Grover  with  his  division  to  effect  a landing  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake  in  the  rear  of  these  works, 
while  he  advanced  upon  them  in  front  with  Gen- 
eral Emory’s  division.  The  movement  proved 
successful.  General  Grover's  landing  was  in 
vain  resisted.  After  a brief  engagement  the 
enemy  were  routed  and  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  the  woods  and  canes.  Advancing  upon  them, 
General  Grover  drove  them  before  him  until 
he  had  nearly  reached  the  hank  of  the  river. 
Meanwhile  Generals  Banks  and  Emoiy  ad- 
vanced directly  upon  the  rebels  by  land  from 
Brashear  City.  Their  advance  was  hotly  but 
vainly  contested  by  the  rebels,  who  gradually 
fell  back  to  their  breast-works.  The  successes 
of  General  Grover  bad  rendered  these  untenable, 
and  at  length,  on  the  1 4th  of  April,  after  three 
days  of  fighting,  the  enemy  abandoned  their 
position  altogether,  and  beat  a hasty  retreat. 
Two  of  their  gun-boats  and  three  transports 
they  destroyed  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
Federal  hands.  One  other  was  destroyed  by 
the  Union  gun-boats  after  a hot  engagement  on 
the  lake. 

In  this  battle  General  Banks  shared  all  the 
dangers  of  the  front  in  common  with  his  .soldiers. 
At  one  time  he  and  his  staff  became  a mark  for 
the  guns  of  a rebel  gun-boat.  One  or  two  shells 
having  struck  near  them,  General  Banks  ordered 
them  to  disperse,  and  rode  slowly  away  himself 
toward  another  part  of  the  field.  A corre- 
spondent present  felt  inclined  to  condemn  his 
bravado. 


**  I expected  to  see  them  gallop  off  at  double- 
quick,”  said  he  j c*but  what  was  my  surprise 
when  I saw  them  walking  their  horses  a.s  if  they 
were  going  to  a funeral  V* 

The  result  proved  the  superior  jndgment  of 
the  General.  In  a few  minutes  a shell  from 
the  boat,  Well-aimed,  struck  the  ground  half  a 
mile  distant,  just  about  where  he  would  have 
been  had  he  galloped  instead  of  walking  away 
from  the  scene  of  danger. 

Cariosity  is  sometimes  stronger  than  fear. 
At  one  period  in  the  engagement  a pan  of  the 
infantry  lay  concealed  upon  the  ground  while  a 
skirmish  line  was  thrown  out  in  advance.  The 
shot  and  shell  were  whistling  over  their  heads. 
Any  head  exposed  became  straightway  a target 
for  the  enemy’s  batteries.  But  it  wus  impossible 
to  lie  still,  ignorant  of  the  events  which  were 
transpiring.  All  along  the  line  heads  were 
raised,  one  after  another,  to  reconnoitre  the 
field.  Some  even,  in  their  eagerness,  stood  up- 
right. The  most  positive  command  from  the 
superior  officer  passed  unnoticed.  Nor  was  he 
able  to  secure  their  concealment,  till  he  had 
threatened  to  arrest  the  first  man  who  showed 
himself  to  the  enemy.  The  fear  of  arrest  was 
greater  than  the  fear  of  shot  and  shell  The 
true  soldier  dreads  dishonor  more  than  death. 

General  Banks  left  the  rebels  no  time  to  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  their  disastrous  defeat. 
Reveille  at  four,  breakfast  at  five,  march  at  six, 
was  the  order  given  the  morning  after  the  battle. 
First  Franklin,  then  Iberia  were  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  Federal  forces.  In  both  places 
were  large  foundries.  So  precipitate  was  the 
rebel  retreat  that  they  had  no  time  to  destroy 
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them.  Pushing  rap- 
idly forward,  meeting 
the  enemy  again  at 
Bayou  Vermilion,  and 
compelling  then)  to 
fly,  passing  the  vicin- 
ity of  Grand  Cotenu, 
on  the  20th  of  April, 
eight  days  after  leav- 
ing Brasheur  City, 

General  Banks  enter- 
ed in  triumph  the  city 
of  Opelousas. 

During  this  time  he 
had  defeated  the  ene- 
my in  a hotly  contest- 
ed battle,  taken  two 
thousand  prisoners, 
two  transports,  and 
twenty  guns,  and  ei- 
ther destroyed  or  com- 
pelled the  destruction 
of  eight  transports  and 

three  gnu-boats.  He  had  effectually  protect- 
ed New  Orleans  from  an  attack  which  the  reb- 
els had  boastfully  threatened,  and  had  obtain- 
ed possession  of  one  of  the  richest  regions  of 
the  entire  South.  Quantities  of  stores  ami  pro- 
visions had  also  been  captured  by  him.  From 
Opelousas,  too,  he  sent  out  expeditions  into  the 
surrounding  country,  and  on  the  7th  of  May  a 
part  of  his  forces  entered  Alexandria,  which  had 
already  the  day  before  surrendered  to  Admiral 
Porter,  w ho,  operating  from  above  in  connection 
with  General  Grant,  had  advanced  upon  it  with 
his  fleet  by  way  of  Ked  River.  Hundreds  of 
negroes  had  flocked  to  the  Union  standard  during 
this  expedition.  The  plantations  were  large, 
and  their  owners  held  many  slaves.  Soon  after 
his  occupation  of  Opelousas,  General  Banks  is- 
sued a proclamation  providing  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  African  troops  in  regiments  of  five  hun- 
dred men.  He  designed  eventually  an  organiza- 
tion of  eighteen  regiments.  It  was  to  be  termed 
the  * 1 Cor/**  ttAjrUf vc.” 

General  Bunks,  after  a fortnight’s  rest,  march- 
ed east,  jreerossed  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
commenced  operations  against  Port  Hudson. 
The  rebels  reoceupied  Opelousas.  The  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  swarmed  with  guerrilla 
parties,  who  fired  on  the  passing  boats.  On 
the  23d  of  May  Brashear  City  was  recaptured, 
with  1200  prisoners,  sick  and  well,  arid  a large 
Quantity  of  stores,  by  a party  of  Texans.  But 
*o  surrender  of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson 
* them  without  the  hope  of  retaining  what 
had  obtained,  and  by  the  middle  of  July 
P IS  \bcls  commenced  to  withdraw'  again  from 
attaci  utjiern  Paradise,  once  more  pursued  by 

mea  n,  gan^g»s  victorious  forces, 

hands 


Such,  in 

the  history  and  result  of  the  Opelousas 
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iles,  and  the  scene  of  deeds  of  daring  and  des- 
peration, which  in  the  Middle  Ages  would  have 
been  termed  chivalric ; but  which  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  with  truer  judgment,  we  char- 
acterize as  barbaric.  For  years  it  was  without 
any  st?ttled  government.  Both  Mexico  and  the 
U n ited  States  claimed  it  as  their  territory.  The 
people  acknowledged  allegiance  to  neither,  nor 
did  they  possess  any  stable  government  of  their 
own.  Their  almost  sole  judiciary  was  Judge 
Lynch.  Their  chief  reliance  for  government 
was  iu  extemporized  vigilance  committees.  Its 
condition  was  like  that  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges — “ every  man  did  that  which 
was  right  in  his  own  eves.’*  Its  people  were 
like  those  that  gathered  about  David  iu  the  wil- 
derness— “every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and 
every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and  every  one  that 
was  discontented”  sought  refuge  in  the  wild*  of 
Texas.  Ilorse-thieves,  counterfeiters,  robbers, 
murderers — in  short,  all  the  vagabonds  whose 
crimes  had  made  the  States  a dangerous  resi- 
dence sought  and  found  security  iu  tins  terri- 
tory. 

Its  condition  was  sueh  as  to  invite  thither  such 
a population  and  exclude  all  others.  When  the 
United  States  bought  Louisiana,  in  1803,  we 
bought  into  a quarrel.  The  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Spanish  possessions 
was  unsettled.  The  United  States  claimed  un- 
der her  purchase  to  have  acquired  all  the  coun- 
try to  the  Rio  Grande.  Spain  claimed  rights 
even  east  of  the  Sabine  River.  Where  thus 
each  nation  claimed  the  right  to  govern  neither 
exercised  it  efficiently.  Filibustering  expedi- 
tions, organized  often  in  the  United  States , 
though  never  by  its  sanction,  entered  from  time 
to  time  this  territory,  and  endeavored  to  expel 
the  Mexicans  and  secure  an  independent  gov- 
ernment. Of  these  the  most  notorious  in  his- 
tory is  that  of  the  celebrated  Aaron  Burr.  At 
length,  in  1813,  by  treaty  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States,  the  much  vexed  question  of 
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boundary  was  apparently  settled.  Florida  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  all  territory  | 
west  of  the  Sabine  was  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  to  Spain.  We  say  apparently.  The 
Southwest  did  not  acquiesce  in  this  treaty ; nor 
did  it  prevent  the  continuation  of  individual 
revolutionary  enterprises.  Meanwhile  the  great 
fertility  of  the  soil,  salubriousness  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  mineral  wealth  attracted  thither  a 
large  emigration,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages 
to  which  we  have  referred.  A French  and  Ger- 
man population  sought  and  settled  in  Western 
Texas.  Colonies,  chiefly  from  the  Southwest- 
ern States,  settled  in  its  eastern  portion.  Land 
speculations  increased  this  emigration. 

Under  Colonel  Austin  a colony  of  eight  hun- 
dred families  settled  in  and  about  the  county 
which  now  bears  his  name.  Thus  the  residents 
of  Texas  had  very  little  in  common  with  the 
government  under  which  they  were  placed.  It 
treated  them  often  with  gross  injustice.  It 
proved  itself  quite  incompetent  for  their  ade- 
quate protection.  At  length,  in  1835,  after 
some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  secure  a better 
government  in  the  Mexican  Republic,  they  pro- 
claimed their  independence,  and  in  a brief  but 
decisive  campaign  of  a few  short  months  se- 
cured it.  In  this  campaign  the  Texan  troops 
were  commanded  by  General  Sam  Houston, 
then  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  in 
the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  power. 

The  life  of  General  Houston  is  full  of  ro- 
mance and  adventure.  He  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia,  March  2,  1793;  taken  by  his  widowed 
mother  to  Tennessee  while  yet  a boy ; aban- 
doned school  because  he  could  not  agree  with 
his  teacher  about  his  studies  ; ran  away  from  a 
store,  employment  in  which  was  too  confining 
for  his  tastes ; lived  among  the  Indian?  as  an 
adopted  son  of  one  of  their  chiefs  for  three 
years ; returned  home ; entered  the  army  as  a 
private  at  the  age  of  twenty;  earned  by  his 
bravery  promotions  and  the  lasting  friendship 
of  General  Jackson,  under  whom  he  served; 
obtained  the  appointment  of  Indian  agent,  in 
which  office  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
zeal  in  preventing  the  importation  of  negroes 
through  Florida,  then  a Spanish  province,  into 
the  States;  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army; 
studied  law  six  months ; was  forthwith  elected 
prosecuting  attorney,  and  honorably  acquitted 
himself  in  this  position ; gained  such  popularity 
as  to  obtain  almost  without  opposition  any  office 
the  State  of  Tennessee  could  give  him ; was 
elected,  first,  Major-General  of  Militia,  then  Rep- 
resentative to  Congress,  then  twice  Governor  of 
the  State;  in  1829  separated  from  his  wife,  re- 
signed his  gubernatorial  office,  left  Tennessee 
forever  to  make  his  home  thenceforth  with  the 
Indians ; proved  a faithful  and  valuable  friend  to 
them ; accomplished  the  removal  of  several  In- 
dian agents  for  fraud ; wearied  in  turn  of  this 
half  savage  life,  emigrated  to  Texas ; assumed  at 
once  a prominent  position  in  this  then  nebulous 
republic  as  General-in-Chief  of  all  her  forces; 
defeated  and  captured  Santa  Anna,  and  secured 


| the  independence  of  the  State  in  a brief  but 
| brilliant  campaign  ; left  the  military  command 
of  the  Lcfae  Star  Republic  to  accept  its  presi- 
dency ; proved  himself  as  able  and  efficient  in 
managing  its  civil  affairs  as  he  had  in  wielding 
the  sword ; represented  her  subsequently  for  two 
successive  terms  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States;  left  the  Senate  only  to  be  made  Gov- 
ernor ; and  continued,  until  a short  period  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  the  most  popular,  as  he  cer- 
tainly was  the  most  able,  man  which  the  State 
contained. 

The  little  republic  of  Texas  thus  launched, 
unfurled  for  its  banner  the  Lone  Star.  Alone, 
indeed,  it  was,  and  for  nine  years  maintained 
against  the  most  serious  difficulties  a struggling 
and  precarious  existence  until  1845,  when  it  was 
annexed  to  the  United  States,  under  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Polk. 

Neither  the  population  nor  the  institutions  of 
Texas  are  homogeneous.  The  western  counties 
are  settled  chiefly  by  French  and  German  emi- 
grants. They  arc  divided  into  small  farms  and 
plantations,  and  are  tilled  by  free  labor.  These 
people  are,  upon  principle,  warm  opponents  of 
the  slave  system,  with  which  they  possess  no 
sympathy,  in  which  they  have  no  interest.  The 
eastern  counties,  on  the  other  hand,  are  settled 
largely  by  political  and  commercial  adventurers 
from  the  States,  chiefly  the  Southwest.  There 
are  but  few  of  them  wealthy  enough  to  be  large 
slaveholders,  but  they  are  among  the  most  vir- 
ulent supporters  of  the  system.  Except  in  the 
wildest  counties  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  where  a more  des- 
perate class  than  are  assembled  in  some  parts 
of  Eastern  Texas. 

Still  the  number  of  slaveholders  is  not  large. 
In  1850,  out  of  a population  of  212,592,  but 
7747  were  slaveholders.  Most  of  their  slaves 
were  apparently  household  servants.  Only  a 
little  over  450  of  these  slaveholders  possessed 
more  than  20  slaves.  The  general  sentiment 
of  the  State  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  August,  1859,  General  Sam  Houston, 
then  sixty-six  years  of  age,  was  triumphantly 
elected  Governor  of  the  State.  Southern  in 
birth,  education,  sympathy,  and  sentiment,  he 
had  nevertheless  strongly  opposed  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  eloquently  de- 
fended the  petition  of  the  3000  clergymen  of 
New  England  against  it ; and  he  was  the  dis- 
tinctive and  outspoken  candidate  of  the  Union 
party.  It  was  upon  this  record  he  was  chosen 
Governor. 

Immediately  after  the  election  of  President 
Lincoln  in  the  fall  of  I860,  both  parties  in  the 
State  of  Texas  began  to  take  sides.  At  first  it 
was  evident  that  the  Union  party  were  largely 
in  the  majority.  The  Governor  was  himself 
entirely  opposed  to  secession.  In  the  western 
counties  of  the  State  the  feeling  was  almost 
unanimous.  Even  in  the  capital  strong  Union 
demonstrations  were  made.  An  enormous  pop- 
ular meeting  was  held  as  late  as  December.  A 
Union  pole  Was  raised,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
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were  unfurled,  and  the  national  airs  were  play- 
ed in  the  midst  of  an  assemblage  the  largest 
which  had  ever  been  gathered  in  the  city  of 
Austin.  But  that  same  timid  inaction  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  the  Union  cause  in  other 
States  proved  equally  so  here.  The  Governor, 
advanced  in  years,  and  worn-out  by  the  ml  ven- 
turous life  which  he  had  led,  longed  for  repose. 
Instead  of  boldly  treating  treason  to  the  punish- 
ment it  deserved,  he  tempomed  and  tampered 
with  it.  He  would  hot  follow  in  the  lead  of 
liery  South  Carolina  ; but  he  condemned  the 
imagined  invasion  of  Southern  rights  by  North- 
ern politicians,  and  demanded  a union  of  the 
Southern  States  far  their  mutual  protection.  He 
did  not  think  secession  was  necessary ; but  he 
was  clear  abolitionism  was  a crime.  He  would 
not  call  the  Legislature  together ; but  he  sum- 
moned the  people  to  elect  delegates  to  confer  in 
a general  Convention  with  delegates  from  the 
other  slaveholding  States.  He  would  not  plunge 
at  once  into  the  vortex  of  the  whirlpool ; but  he 


would  sail  gradually  around  at  the  circumfer- 
ence for  the  purpose  of  examination. 

Dreams  of  past  adventure  were  sometimes  en- 
kindled in  the  bosom  that  dared  not  bare  it- 
self bravely  to  the  present  and  inevitable  conflict- 
lie  hinted  at  a possible  separation  of  the  State, 
alike  from  North  and  South;  the  conquest  by 
military  anus  of  its  ancient  enemy  Mexico,  and 
the  establishment  of  a new  Southwestern  Con- 
federacy. Let  us  nor  deal  uncharitably  with  the 
memory  of  General  Houston.  His  weakness  was 
his  greatest  fault.  The  old  man  of  nearly  three- 
score years  and  ten  was  unable  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  t he  hero  of  forty -two.  If  General 
Houston  had  been  ten  years  younger  the  rebel 
leaders  iu  the  State  would  never  have  dared 
what  they  did. 

He  refused  to  call  a Convention.  An  irre- 
sponsible call,  signed  by  sixty-one  individuals, 
was  issued.  He  refused  to  summon  the  Legis- 
lature. It  was  summoned  to  meet  by  one  of  its 
own  members-  A bravo  man  would  have  called 
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the  author  of  such  revolutionary  proceedings  to 
mstaut  account*  The  {m&hbmoot  of  a stogie 
wiy^A-  tUn  &tooi  front  wil 
war  Itut  ^.overhur  Hoiutam  denied,  the  eon- 
filed  ^hich  he  saw  iy«  pending..  He  took, 

tinVfiit?ng3yt  ^be  ven  measures  m.'hMzn  u.  IK* 
had^b^i^porttot fcy . He  had  not  the  eoir* 
agsto&e  Te^otiuioh.  IK-  convened  the  Lsgis- 
iature.  hat  ttfgCKJ  ttcui  to  dobiy  filing  ji  Biafe 
Cnnmmbn,  *n&  mulc*vcr  still  to 
paswiM*  Vi)£  teuktfL  ; Hi*  reborn  in  ondation^  wore 
conten^pidomly  d Uregut#!^  :'8b  sMh®  ba*c 
sxpnehii  notiiing  dm  They  tfe'dK 

logal  call  fur  & Contrition  oJreaiy  hasted*  The;*' 
laidouthe  ^htafeKJjutiofi«  fordein'yfntbQ  skn 
ces*itm‘  im'*f*nm\H>  They  ehndemnnd,  coercion- 
They  pwtffel  tfc&t  if  an  ordinance  of  »a^^oa 
imu  passed  % th^  Ooon?ntioo  if  sdio&!d  i>i  »ul> 
milted  to  the  people. 

The  Coffveotiofi^ oneweok after  the 
net  jtf.  the  teg^huiiK!  feggfeuug,  it.  The  Vjxio it 
party  hi  the  St^ta  hiid  paJui  ao  attention  to  the 


hrst  Muncd  l>y  ifT^oosHdu  ^cessiotrist*. 

Living  m tv  {Stauflmt.  lit'U^ 
arid  trdcgmph^  they  pressed  *ta  ttitffti&xoii  of 
the  notion  of  the  {A^islatur^muil  ipog  ni  ter  the 
day  <»f  nleethjrt  had  genie  by;.  In  he»Hyhidf 
the  :fcamcHk  on  election  ws  held  hi  all ; hr m br 
era ityviLj  l>ut  the  nit?rest  prenfUbO*{  ih  towny  in- 
«isnce»  not  more  than  a.  qvtimt  of  tin?  legal 
voters  went  at  ail  io  tlie  polls.  A '.CbtiY6gtt0n 
thus  etototl  was  almost  naammously  fbr  seeca- 
fditn  An  ordihanoo  was  passed  in  Wsa  thaii  a 
mm&  It  assembled.  .b’clegwte' w*?re  elect- 
ed to  the  Southern  Con^r^.  A Or. * nmi t toe 
Safety -was  apjtoiuted,  who  /.dTectwaiJy-  took  Uie 
Government  ont  of  the  hands  of  .Grsmeral  Jlbu.v 
topv  In  cigliwo  daysjdtet  the  parage  of  ihb 
oiillfmiicsn .:it.  /■*•&*  suh^ut^l  to  iW  people  1 1 
w«§ " carried  by  it.  largo  But  npvny 

voters  either  tld to  nuc  brwgey  prevemed 
d^ffrig  So,  than  at  the 

Pfestdentiar  olecriprt  Xha  fKh^rnv*  teteing 
to  aeijuicdce  in  LUfc  ^;tiou  of  the  Coxifcn«i>nT 
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the  gubernatorial  chair  was  declare*]  vacant  in 
March,  1861,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Clark 
was  directed  to  assume  the  place  of  Governor 
Houston.  Thus  cavalierly  treated  by  the  se- 
cessionists, and  despised  by  the  Union  party, 
whose  cause  his  weakness  had  betrayed,  he  lived 
a few  months  in  disgrace  at  the  capital  of  the 
State,  Vainly  endeavored  to  retrieve  his  fallen 
fortunes  by  yielding  a tardy  acquiescence  to  the 
secession  cause,  and  died  six  months  after  his 
expulsion  from  the  chief  ofliec  of  the  State,  nei- 
ther honored  by  his  friends  nor  respected  by  his 
foes. 

The  military  operations  in  the  State  of  Texas 
were  of  some  importance  in  their  results,  but  of 
little  in  their  intrinsic  character.  At  the  time 
of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  election  General  David  E. 
Twiggs  was  in  command  of  the  United  States 
forces  in  the  State  of  Texas.  Before  as  yet 
the  secession  of  the  State  hod  been  accomplish- 
ed he  surrendered  the  entire  army  and  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  to  the  traitors  in  the 
State,  and  received  ns  the  reward  of  his  treason 
a commission  ns  Major-General  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army.  Other  dctavhtriciits  of  United 
States  troops  were  easily  made  prisoners,  but 


were  released  on  parole.  The  revenue  cutter 
upon  the  coast  was  Beizcd,  and  a vessel  which 
had  come  to  Texas  from  the  North  to  supply 
the  light-houses  was  also  taken  possession  of. 
All  citizens  of  the  North  were  warned  to  kavo 
the  Sraic.  The  payment  of  all  debts  due  the 
North  was  suspended. 

The  most  cruel  and  relentless  persecution  of 
all  loyal  men  was  commenced.  The  German 
residents  of  the  western  counties  were  driven 
from  their  homes,  and  in  many  instances  cru- 
elly massacred  for  no  other  crime  than  their 
loyalty  and  their  Free  State  principles*  The 
General  Government,  surprised  by  the  treach- 
ery of  General  Twiggs,  and  compelled  to  con- 
centrate all  their  troops  for  the  defense  of  tho 
national  capital,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  citi- 
zens of  Texas  to  protect  themselves.  The  Fed- 
eral fleet,  however,  blockaded  the  coast  soon  aft- 
er the  consummation  of  the  State’s  secession. 
The  surrender  of  Galveston  was  demanded  in 
May,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  the  demand  until  October,  when 
Commander  Renshaw,  with  a fleet-  of  four  steam- 
ers. took  possession  of  the  place.  No  attempt 
at  its  recapture  was  anticipated.  No  sufficient 
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precautions  were  taken  to  guard  against  such  a 
possible  catastrophe. 

The  city  of  Galveston  is  situated  on  a long, 
low,  narrow  island  of  sand.  It  is  connected 
with  the  main  land  by  a bridge,  some  two  miles 
in  length.  Upon  the  shore  commanding  this 
bridge  the  rebels  had  planted  batteries.  No 
attempt  had  been  made  to  dislodge  them  from 
this  position.  The  bridge  even  had  not  been 
destroyed.  Fo*  a considerable  time  no  infantry 
even  occupied  the  town.  It  was  considered  to 
be  sufficiently  guarded  by  the  presence  of  the 
Federal  fleet.  The  Harriet  Lane,  a revenue  cut- 
ter converted  Into  a gun-boat,  stood  sentinel  at 
the  island  end  of  the  bridge.  It  probably  af- 
forded a sufficient  protection  against  any  land 
attack.  No  attack  by  water  seems  to  have  been 
anticipated  or  even  thought  of.  The  latter  part 
of  December,  1862,  some  regiments  of  infantry 
were  ordered  from  New  Orleans  to  Galveston. 
Not  quite  three  hundred  had  already  arrived. 
More  were  on  their  way.  The  previous  fleet  of 
four  vessels  was  increased  by  two  more.  In 
a few  days  the  Federal  force  would  have  been 
strong  enough  to  have  assumed  themselves  the 
offensive.  But  those  few  days  were  not  allowed 
them. 

For  in  the  mean  time  the  Confederate  Gen- 
eral Magruder  had  been  preparing  to  attack  the 
place.  Two  steam-packets,  running  between 
Galveston  and  Houston,  were  fitted  up  as  gun- 
boats. They  were  protected  by  bulwarks  of  cot- 
ton bales.  One  of  them  was  manned  by  a squad 
of  sharp-shooters.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  January  the  rebel  batteries  opened  on  the 
Harriet  Lane  and  the  infantry  in  the  city.  The 
latter  could  only  reply  with  their  musketry,  hav- 
ing no  guns.  The  former  replied  with  a vigor- 
ous fire.  Almost  at  the  same  time  she  discov- 
ered the  rebel  gun-boats  coming  from  the  bay. 
She  signaled  for  assistance.  The  Westfield, 
flag-ship,  started  to  her  aid,  ran  aground,  and 
was  thus  left  hors  du  combat  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  engagement.  The  Cbfton  exhausted 
her  energies  in  vain  efforts  to  pull  the  Westfield 
off  the  bar.  The  Owasco  dared  not  venture  up 
the  uncertain  channel,  which  had  already  proved 
so  perilous  to  her  companion,  and  contented  her- 
self with  engaging  the  enemy’s  batteries  on 
shore.  The  rel>el  steamers  built  for  these  shal- 
low waters  had  the  Harriet  Lane  at  their  mercy. 

Struck  amidships  with  a tremendous  blow, 
boarded  by  an  overwhelming  force,  she  was 
not  surrendered  until  her  commander  had  fallen 
dead,  bravely  defending  his  vessel  to  the  last. 
The  defense  of  the  town  thus  destroyed,  it  fell 
necessarily  into  the  rebel  hands  without  further 
struggle.  The  gallant  commander  of  the  fleet, 
Commodore  Rcnshaw,  finding  all  efforts  to  res- 
cue his  flag-ship  vain,  determined  it  should  not 
fall  into  the  rebel  hands.  He  allowed  his  men 
fifteen  minutes  to  transfer  themselves  and  their 
baggage  to  a neighboring  transport.  He  him- 
self prepared  the  vessel  for  destruction.  For 
fifteen  minutes  the  most  intense  activity  pre- 
vailed. Then  all  were  ordered  out  of  the  ship. 


The  last  boat  awaited  the  Commodore’s  presence. 
Another,  filled  with  men  and  baggage,  waited 
close  at  hand.  The  Commodore  was  the  last 
to  leave  the  vessel.  He  stepped  down  the  stair- 
way into  the  waiting  gig.  A few  minutes  rapre 
and  all  would  have  been  well.  But  he  had  hard- 
ly token  his  seat  when  a thick  cloud  of  smoke 
rolled  up  from  the  hatches  of  the  vessel.  A 
bright  flame  leaping  up  followed  close  upon  it. 
Then  in  an  instant  there  followed  an  explosion 
which  shook  the  bay,  as  though  an  earthquake 
trembled  underneath  it.  The  air  was  lillod  with 
the  fragments  of  the  ill-fated  vessel,  and  dark 
with  the  smoke  of  its  explosion.  For  some  un- 
explained cause  the  explosion  had  taken  place 
prematurely,  and  when  the  smoke  had  lifted 
neither  boat  was  to  be  seen.  The  Commodore 
had  perished  with  his  ship.  The  rest  of  the  fleet 
immediately  abandoned  a harbor  which  was  no 
longer  tenable. 

None  of  the  military  movements  which  have 
taken  place  in  Texas  can  be  considered  of  great 
importance.  It  was  too  far  removed  from  the 
seat  of  war  to  afford  a field  for  very  active  oper- 
ations by  either  side.  Texas  has  indeed  furnished 
to  the  Cbn federate  army  as  many  soldiers  in  pro- 
portion to  her  population  as  any  other  rebel 
State.  But  they  have  fought  chiefly  upon  other 
fields.  Texas  has  furnished  large  quantities  of 
supplies  to  the  rebel  armies.  The  chief  object 
of  the  national  Government  seemed  to  bo  to  cut 
off  these  supplies,  while  the  rebels  endeavored 
to  open  some  one  of  the  harbors  which  lie  along 
her  coast  to  the  commerce  of  other  nations. 

Immediately  after  the  recapture  of  Galveston 
General  Magruder  issued  a proclamation  declar- 
ing the  blockade  raised,  and  inviting  commerce 
to  the  port.  But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  national  fleet  was  too  vigilant  to  allow 
the  invitation  to  be  accepted.  On  the  21st  of 
January  the  blockading  vessels  off  Sabine  Pass, 
two  in  number,  were  captured,  during  a dead 
calm,  by  two  rebel  steamers  with  cotton  bul- 
warks. They  were  instantly  pursued  by  the 
Union  gun-boats.  One  of  the  captured  prizes 
was  burned  to  prevent  its  recapture.  Again 
General  Magruder,  by  public  proclamation,  de- 
clared the  blockade  raised ; and  Commodore 
Bell,  by  counter  proclamation,  warned  all  con- 
cerned that  it  was  as  effectual  as  ever,  and  that 
merchant  vessels  attempting  to  carry  on  illicit 
traffic  would  do  so  at  their  peril. 

In  September,  1863,  General  Banks  fitted  out 
an  expedition  under  General  Franklin,  to  occu- 
py the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  River.  It  consisted 
of  four  thousand  men,  and  four  steamers.  The 
expedition  proved  an  entire  failure.  Two  of  the 
gun-boat  8,  disabled  by  a shot  through  the  boil- 
ers, at  almost  the  first  fire,  fell  into  the  rebel 
hands.  Another  ran  aground  and  escaped  with 
difficulty.  The  expedition  returned  without  ef- 
fecting any  injury  whatever  upon  the  enemy. 

A month  later  General  Banks  took  command 
in  person  of  an  expedition  the  object  of  which 
was  the  occupation  of  the  Texan  coast.  He 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  River, 
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and  snceessfully  occupied,  without  serious  oppo- 
sition, most  of  the  coast  of  Texas,  from  its  west- 
ern boundary  nearly  to  the  city  of  Galveston. 
This  campaign,  however,  produced  no  important 
influence  upon  the  general  results  of  the  war, 
and  was  marked  by  no  striking  incidents  or  im- 
portant battles. 

The  rebel  leaders  in  Texas  complain  bitterly 
of  the  manner  in  which  their  State  has  been 
treated  by  the  Confederate  authorities  at  Rich- 
mond. They  say  her  troops  have  been  sum- 
moned to  other  fields,  and  she  herself  has  been 
left  defenseless.  They  even  threaten  to  secede 
from  Seeessia,  and  set  op  an  independent  South- 


ern empire.  It  is  certain  that  the  national  con- 
trol of  the  Mississippi  River  forever  separates 
them  from  the  heart  of  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy. In  troth  the  battles  of  Texas  and  Arkan- 
sas were  fought  on  that  river.  Their  fate  was 
determined  at  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson. 

THE  RED  RIVER  EXrFJHTTON, 

Northwestern  Louisiana,  rich  in  all  agricul- 
tural products,  had  long  supplied  the  Southern 
Confederacy  with  various  prodacts.  Apparent- 
ly beyond  the  reach  of  the  Federal  armies,  it  w as* 
stored  with  immense  quantities  of  cotton.  A 
railroad  runs  from  Shreveport  at  the  extreme 
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western  boundary  of  the  State  east  to  Vicks-  j purpose  of  entering  and  occupying  this  territory, 
burg.  The  lied  River,  an  important  tributary  j He  wit  hdrew  for  this  purpose  a part  of  his  forces 
of  the  Mississippi,  flows  southeasterly  across  the  | from  Texas,  concentrating  them  in  and  about 
State  through  this  region,  at  once  watering  the  I New  Orleans*  He  divided  the  army  into  three 
country  through  which  it  flows  and  Furnishing  corps.  He  commanded  the  expedition  in  per- 
an  otherwise  inaccessible  region  with  easy  access  son*  General  Franklin  was  second  in  coin- 
to  the  markets.  3 round.  Admiral  Porter,  with  a fleet  of  gun 

Upon  the  west  bank  of  this  river,  about  one  boats  and  transports,  co-operated  in  the  moye- 
bundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  situ-  moot. 

ated  the  town  of  Alexandria,  a place  of  some  j The  rebels,  however,  were  better  prepared 
two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants.  It  had  been  for  resistance  than  they  had  been  at  the  time 
temporarily  occupied  by  General  Banks  in  his  of  the  previous  Opelousas  expedition*  They 
Opelousas  expedition,  but  necessarily  abandoned  ! constructed  a strong  fort  on  the  Red  River  be- 
again  when  he  withdrew  his  forces  to  lay  siege  low  Alexandria.  They  entitled  it  Fort  Do 
to  Port  Hudson*  Early  in  the  spring  of  18<>4  Hussy.  A formidable  work,  quadrangular  in 
General  Banks  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  the  shape,  with  bastions  and  bomb-proofs  covered 
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river.  It  was  soon  i nr  reused  by  timely  rein- ! usual,  suffered  no  less  from  the  protection  nf« 
force  men  ts,  General  Magmtler  joined  it  with  forded  by  their  friends  than  from  the  capture* 
2500  Texans,  and  General  Price  with  7000  in-  and  confiscations  by  their  supposed  enemies, 
funtry  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas  The  en-  }■-  Near  the  north  western  boundary  of  Louisiana 
tire  force  was  commanded  by  General  Kirby  is  the  town  of  Shreveport.  This  was  supposed 

to  he  the  ultimate  destination  of  General  Banks’s 
expedition.  Here,  therefore,  strong  fortifications 
had  been  erected  ; obstructions  had  been  placed 
in  the  river;  provisions  were  here  accumulated 
sufficient  to  last  for  a siege  of  six  months.  The 
events  which  followed  rendered  it  unnecessary 
for  the  rebels  to  make  use  of  these  their  last  re- 
sort. After  about  ten  days4  delay  at  Alexan- 


Smith. 

Meanwhile  the  residents  of  Alexandria  suf- 
fered alike  from  friend  and  foe.  Such  cotton 
as  was  found  m store  was  seised  by  the  fleet  as 
its  lawful  prize,  while  orders  were  given  by  the 
rebel  commander  to  bum  that  which  was  stored 
along  the  river  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into 
the  Federal  hands.  Rebel  cavalry  overran  the 
country  executing  the  order.  Thousands  of  J dria,  where  General  Banks  concentrated  his 
bales  were  thus  destroyed.  The  people,  m I forces  and  prepared  for  their  future  movements, 
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he  commenced  his  march.  The  gun-boats  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  the  falls  in  the  river,  which 
are  situated  at  this  point.  The  army  took  up 
its  line  of  march  by  land.  About  thirty  miles 
above  Alexandria  the  Federal  advance  met  the 
rebels  strongly  posted  at  Cane  River.  Their 
force  was  considerable,  and  their  position  ad- 
vantageous ; but  after  a short  engagement  with 
artillery  and  skirmishers  a general  charge  was 
ordered,  and  the  rebels  beat  a hasty,  though 
well-ordered  retreat.  This  was  on  the  28th  of 
March. 

The  army  were  in  high  spirits.  They  thought 
they  were  sweeping  easily  all  before  them.  The 
rebels  were  said  to  be  disorganized  and  dissatis- 
fied. A correspondent  had  already  written : 

4 ‘It  is  useless  for  them  (the  rebels)  to  attempt 
to  keep  back  the  irresistible  column  which  Gen- 
eral Franklin  will  hurl  against  them.” 

This  confidence,  apparently  shared  alike  by 
officer  and  private,  increased  by  the  victory  so 
easily  gained  at  Cane  River,  brought  to  a disas- 
trous issue  what,  more  prudently  conducted, 
might  have  proved  a successful  expedition.  The 
Union  army  pressed  rapidly  forward.  The  reb- 
els as  rapidly  retreated.  Grand  Ecore  was 
passed.  Natchitoches  (pronounced  Nakitosh), 
capital  of  the  parish  of  that  name,  was  occupied 
without  opposition ; and  on  the  6th  of  April  the  ; 
army  continued  its  advance  toward  Shreveport,  j 
At  Grand  Ecore  the  road  leaves  the  river  bank.  * 
It  passes  through  Natchitoches  four  miles  from 
Grand  Ecore,  the  nearest  river  town.  Then  it 
enters  heavy  pine- woods.  A single  road  con- 
ducts through  this  uncleared  forest.  It  affords 
excellent  opportunities  for  ambuscade. 

The  Union  army  no  longer  enjoyed  the  for- 
midable protection  of  the  gun-boatf.  The  reb- 
els had  purposely  avoided  battle  until  they  could  ; 
fight  without  being  compelled  to  encounter  these  j 
greatly  dreaded  foes.  The  elated  army,  how-  j 
ever,  neither  anticipated  nor  prepared  for  seri-  ' 
ous  resistance.  The  cavalry,  five  thousand 
men,  constituted  the  advance.  It  was  com-  j 
manded  by  General  Lee.  They  were  followed  , 
by  their  wagon-train.  Several  miles  in  the 
rear  was  the  nearest  infantry  force.  This  was  ! 
the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps.  The  Nineteenth  | 
Corps  was  still  further  in  the  rear.  On  the  7th  , 
the  cavalry  found  its  progress  somewhat  resist- 
ed. There  was  slight  skirmishing,  but  nothing  j 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a battle.  But  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  General  Lee  sent  back  for  reinforce- 
ments. He  had  driven  the  rebels  some  eight 
miles.  They  had  at  length  made  a stand  from 
which  he  was  unable  to  dislodge  them.  Gen- 
eral Ransom  with  two  divisions  was  ordered  for- 
ward to  his  assistance.  Nothing  like  a general 
engagement  was  expected  or  prepared  for.  Gen- 
eral Ransom  indeed  urged  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  rest  of  the  army ; but  he  was  overruled. 

An  order  to  charge  upon  the  rebels  was 
given.  It  was  obeyed.  The  issue  proved  the 
greatness  of  the  mistake.  The  rebels,  under 
cover  of  the  trees,  had  formed  an  ambuscade  in 
the  shape  of  an  enormous  Y.  The  devoted  sol- 


diers, entering  the  opened  wedge  at  its  base, 
charged  upon  the  apex.  The  wings  then  dosed 
upon  them.  They  were  mowed  down  by  a ter- 
rific fire  both  from  front  and  either  flank.  The 
cavalry  was  thrown  into  disorder,  and  began  to 
retreat  down  the  road  filled  with  the  infantry. 
The  wounded  and  dying  were  trodden  under 
the  horses’  feet.  The  infantry,  surprised  by  the 
murderous  fire  from  a concealed  foe,  were  thrown 
into  utter  confusion  by  the  retreating  cavalry, 
who,  completely  routed,  cantered  in  wild  disor- 
der through  their  lines.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  withdraw  and  meet  reinforcements  from  the 
Nineteenth  Corps  further  back ; but  the  single 
narrow  road  was  effectually  blockaded  by  the 
cavalry  wagon-train. 

An  orderly  retreat  was  impossible.  .Soon  all 
was  in  the  utmost  confusion.  “Let  every  man 
take  care  of  himself!”  became  the  universal  cry. 
General  Ransom  made  the  most  heroic  efforts 
to  rally  his  men— but  in  vain.  Generals  Banks 
and  Franklin,  hearing  of  disaster,  hastened  to 
the  front,  and  mingled  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight.  The  first -named  officer  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  knee.  General  Banks  received 
a shot  through  the  hat,  and  narrowly  escaped 
capture.  The  wagon-train  could  not  be  carried 
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off,  and  was  abandoned  to  the  enemy.  Twenty 
guns  fell  into  the  rebels’  hands.  Among  these 
captures  was  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Battery. 
The  Federal  loss  was  very  heavy.  General 
Franklin  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  scene 
was  far  more  terrible,  and  the  rout  more  com- 
plete, than  any  thing  at  Bull  Run.  One  regi- 
ment came  out  of  the  encounter  with  hut  fifty- 
eight  men.  Nearly  half  of  the  Thirteenth  Corps 
were  placed  hors  dn  comfmt.  The  entire  nrmv 
was  only  saved  from  fitter  demolition  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  the  Nine- 
teenth Corps  and  the  darkness  of  approaching 
night.  This  engagement  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Battle  of  Mansfield.  There  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  disaster  was  the  result 
of  mismanagement.  General  Banks,  supposing 
that  he  was  pursuing  a retreating  and  disorgan- 
ized foe,  was  led  into  a trap,  from  which  he 
barely  succeeded  in  extricating  himself  and  bis 
command.  He  engaged  the  enemy  with  but  two 
divisions  of  infantry,  expecting  only  a skirmish, 


and  totally  unprepared  for  a general  engage- 
ment. 

The  night  of  the  8th  was  full  of  anxiety.  The 
national  army  continued  its  retreat  during  the 
darkness,  and  arrived  at  Pleasant  Hill  by  early 
dawn  of  the  Oth — a distance  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  miles.  Here  the  army,  which  had  been 
so  disastrously  defeated  only  because  it  fought 
in  fractions,  was  concentrated.  General  A.  J. 
Smith,  with  the  Sixteenth  Army  Corps,  held  the 
right ; General  Franklin,  with  the  Nineteenth 
Corps,  held  the  left.  The  Thirteenth  Corps,  ex- 
hausted and  almost  destroyed  by  the  previous 
day’s  fighting,  was  unable  to  participate  in  the 
anticipated  battle. 

The  army  being  thus  posted  to  receive  an  at- 
tack, if  one  should  be  made.  General  Banks 
ordered  the  retreat  to  continue  to  Grand  Ecore. 
The  wagon  train  was  immense.  It  took  near- 
ly all  day  to  get  it  started.  The  rebels  made 
no  attack  until  toward  evening.  Then  they  as- 
sailed at  once  the  entire  line.  It  was  about 
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to  return.  The  rebels,  who  now  swarmed  the 
river-bank,  opened  upon  it,  but  after  a brief  en- 
gagement were  driven  away  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. After  a short  rest  the  Federal  army  con- 
tinued its  retreat  to  Alexandria.  They  were 
followed  by  the  rebel  forces;  stragglers  were 
picked  up  bjr  prowling  guerrillas;  and  an  at- 
tack was  made  upon  the  Federal  rear-guard, 
but  it  was  Jtepulsed  with  heavy  rebel  loss.  Ar- 
rived at  Alexandria  the  adventures  of  the  expe- 
dition were  not  at  an  end.  At  this  point  is  a 
considerable  fall  in  the  river.  The  water,  which 
was  now  at  a low  stage,  was  insufficient  to  allow 
the  vessels  to  pass  the  rapids.  Obstructions  were 
placed  by  the  rebels  in  the  river  below.  The  fleet 
had  entered  a trap  from  which  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  escape.  But  an  ingenious  engineer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bailey,  contrived  and  con- 
structed a dam,  600  feet  in  length,  across  the 
river,  at  the  falls.  He  thus  formed  a sort  of 
temporary  lock,  which  enabled  him  to  extricate 
the  entire  fleet  from  its  perilous  position.  This 
accomplished,  General  Banks  evacuated  Alex- 
andria, continuing  his  retreat  to  the  Mississippi. 
So  ended  the  Red  River  expedition. 


MISS  MILLIGAN’S  SfeRMON.  N 

ON  a fine  summer  day,  about  ten  years  ago, 
the  early  train  going  eastward  received 
two  female  passengers  in  deep  mourning,  who 
being  unattended,  had  come  to  the  station  half 
an  hour  before  the  proper  time.  One  of  these 
ladies  was  advanced  in  years,  and  wore  a wid- 
ow’s cap.  The  other,  about  four-and-twenty, 
strongly  resembled  her,  except  that  where  a 
fixed  expression  of  gravity,  if  not  sorrow,  ap- 
peared on  the  face  of  the  widow,  there  was  a 
naturally  arch  and  almost  roguish  cast  on  the 
features  of  the  younger  woman.  A very  care- 
less observer  would  have  guessed  that  these 
persons  were  mother  and  daughter.  Time 
seemed  to  show,  by  the  ravages  which  he  had 
made  in  the  beauty  of  the  elder  lady,  what 
would  be  the  daughter’s  fate  some  day.  He 
had  turned  the  yellow  locks  to  a drab-like  silver, 
and  the  varying  complexion  of  bright  youth  had 
faded  into  a delicate  paleness.  Still  the  young 
face  and  the  old  face  were  alike  in  this — both 
were  pleasant  to  look  upon.  The  name  on  their 
trunks  was  marked  very  plainly  “Milligan,” 
and  the  baggage-master  had  carelessly  chalked 
under  it  “ Wingham,”  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  this  was  the  destination  of  our.  travelers. 

Mrs.  Milligan  was  very  recently  widowed. 
One  of  those  men  whose  mission  it  is  to  get 
themselves  and  all  their  friends  into  trouble 
during  their  whole  existence,  had  just  died, 
leaving,  as  such  people  generally  do,  a helpless 
family  behind  him.  The  city  home  was  broken 
up,  the  furniture  sold,  every  debt  scrupulously 
paid,  an<£  all  the  money  that  they  had  left  was 
three  hundred  dollars,  which  Miss  Milligan  had 
prudently  fastened  in  the  lining  of  her  dress. 
They  were  going  to  live  in  a place  which  had 
once  been  a sort  of  home  to  the  widow  in  her 
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early  youth,  and  this  place  was  called  Apple- 
dore. 

Miss  Milligan  dk)  all  that  she  could  to  make 
her  mother  comfortable.  She  arranged  the  car 
window  so  as  to  admit  the  June  breeze  without 
the  June  sunlight.  She  made  the  seat  more 
easy  by  spreading  her  shawl  over  it,  and  as  Mrs. 
Milligan  sank  wearily  into  it  the  affectionate 
girl  tried  to  refresh  and  revive  her  with  Cologne 
water  and  a fan.  A look  full  of  tenderness  re- 
warded the  daughter’s  devotion. 

After  a time  those  mysterious  sounds  which 
announce  the  departure  of  the  train  made  them- 
selves heard.  There  was  the  usual  quantity 
of  shaking,  snorting,  grinding,  hallooing,  and 
whistling,  and  they  were  off.  Miss  Milligan 
took  the  morning  paper  out  of  her  pocket,  and 
her  mother  went  to  sleep  veiy  comfortably. 

The  young  lady  was  distracted  from  her  journal 
by  the  various  odd  figures  which  are  always  to 
be  seen  among  the  traveling  public.  Lanky 
men,  much  troubled  as  to  w hat  they  should  do 
with  long  legs  and  tall  umbrellas;  old  ladies, 
very  apprehensive  that  they  had  got  in  the  wrong 
car;  large  family  parties,  carrying  baskets  full 
of  apples,  pea-nuts,  and  oranges,  which  they 
began  to  eat  as  soon  as  seated ; naughty  boys 
who  would  run  at  full  speed  through  the  train ; 
politicians  squabbling  about  the  candidates  for 
Governor;  Miss  Milligan,  with  her  gentle  but 
sarcastic  smile,  looked  at,  and  was  amused  with 
them  all.  Only  for  a few  moments.  A name  re- 
turned to  her  mind  with  great  interest,  and  this 
name  was  Appledore.  It  is  a place  so  small 
that  you  can  not  find  it  on  any  map;  but  it  was 
to  be  the  home  of  her  mother  and  herself ; and 
we  are  all  selfish  enough  to  feel  as  if  any  place 
that  we  are  to  inhabit  must  have  a special  value 
of  its  own. 

In  the  first  place,  Miss  Milligan  did  hot  wish 
to  go  to  Appledore.  To  gratify  her  idolized 
mother  she  would  have  consented  to  almost 
any  thing;  but  considering,  as  she  did,  what 
was  to  happen  when  their  slender  means  were 
exhausted,  and  anxious  by  every  exertion  to 
guard  this  dear  mother  from  privation,  Miss 
Milligan  could  imagine  no  possible  future  for 
them  in  this  little  country  place.  Her  only  re- 
source, as  a career,  seemed  to  be  that  of  a gov- 
erness, and  to  this  she  had  some  time  before 
made  up  her  mind.  She  meant  to  submit  to 
her  fate,  and  do  as  well  as  she  could,  but  she 
felt  pretty  sure  that  Appledore  was  uo  place  for 
her.  Here,  I think,  she  was  wrong.  Any 
place  was  a good  one  for  Miss  Milligan,  for 
cleverness  and  good  sense  will  always  be  needed 
in  this  world.  She  could  speak  good  French, 
and  also  good  English  (not  an  invariable  ac- 
complishment), she  sang  and  played  finely,  and 
was  exceedingly  well-read.  Nor  was  this  all. 

She  knew  how  to  manage  and  keep  a house  with 
prudence,  comfort,  and  elegance.  She  could 
make  pies  and  puddings,  cut  and  fit  dresses, 
and  had  a decided  taste  for  sewing  and  em- 
broidery. But  a marked  quality,  indeed  one 
that  must  immediately  strike  any  observer  of 
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Miss  Milligan’s  character,  was  an  abhorrence 
of  defeat,  a determination  to  snatch  success, 
which  was  a sort  of  augury  of  the  future. 

Our  young  friend  sat  revolving  various  plans 
in  her  mind,  almost  unconscious  Where  she  was, 
when  she  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  a loud 
nasal  voice  two  or  three  seAts  off.  This  voice 
said,  “ We’re  a long  way  from  Appledore  yet.” 
Miss  Milligan  turned  and  saw  that  the  speaker 
was  a young  man  of  about  twenty-five,  with 
sandy  hair,  a tumed-up  nose,  and  a set  of  feat- 
ures expressing  dullness  mingled  with  a sort  of 
cunning.  The  drollness  of  this  man’s  appear- 
ance was  much  increased  when  he  added  to  the 
number  of  sleepers  in  the  car,  which  he  soon 
did.  His  goggle-eyes  closed,  a large  and  ugly 
mouth  fell  o}>en,  and  with  his  rough  locks  stand- 
ing in  every  direction,  he  was  a spectacle  for  a 
caricaturist.  “Beauty  in  repose !vt  said  Miss 
Milligan  to  herself;  and  on  the  fly-leaf  cf  a 
French  book  which  she  had  with  her  she  made, 
with  an  end  of  lead-pencil,  a rough,  comic  sketch 
of  this  odd  figure.  Then,  opening  the  volume 
carelessly,  she  became  interested  in  it,  and  soon 
forgot  the  drawing  and  its  subject.  Meantime 
the  long  and  tedious  day  wore  on.  The  train 
stopped  for  refreshments,  and  people  got  in  and 
out ; Mrs.  Milligan  woke  and  went  to  sleep  again 
with  great  regularity,  and  her  daughter  con- 
tinued to  read.  The  day  waned,  and  at  about 
sundown  the  Milligans  were  aroused  by  the  loud 
voice  of  the  conductor  calling  out,  “ Wingham!” 
This  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  they  were 
to  take  a carriage  for  Appledore ; and  Miss  Mil- 
ligan, hurrying  her  mother  along,  had  just  se- 
cured her  trunks,  and  was  about  to  step  into  a 
conveyance  of  the  country  sort,  when  she  saw 
that  the  back  seat  contained  the  very  model  of 
her  sketch,  now  awaked  to  life  and  vivacity. 
44  We  want  to  go  to  Appledore,”  said  Miss  Mil- 
ligan to  the  driver  of  the  vehicle.  “Step  in 
here,  ladies,”  said  the  sandy-haired  man;  and 
with  that  he  awkwardly  took  himself  out  of  the 
back  seat  which  he  had  appropriated.  With 
polite  acknowledgments  the  Indies  accepted  his 
civility.  He  placed  himself  beside  the  driver, 
with  whom  he  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted, 
and  an  interesting  dialogue  commenced. 

“ Well,  what’s  the  news,  Hiram,  since  I went 
away  ?” 

44  Well,  not  mnch  ; that’s  a fact.  Jones’s 
gray  mare's  gone  lame.” 

44  What’s  the  matter  with  her?”  inquired  the 
sandy-haired  man,  who  had  a straw  in  his 
mouth. 

44  Ring-bone,”  replied  Hiram,  concisely. 

“Did  it  rain  here  a*  Sunday?”  inquired  the 
first  speaker. 

44 1 guess  it  did,  pretty  smart.  You  was 
prenchin*  to  Middleboro,  wasn’t  ye?” 

“Yes.  Halloo,  Hiram.  Stop  at  the  Post- 
office,  can’t  ye?  Ladies,  I hope  ’twill  be  no 
offinse  ?” 

44  None,  Sir,”  returned  Mrs*  Milligan ; and 
“Beauty,”  as  Miss  Milligan  privately  called 
him,  and  the  Rev.  Salem  P.  Cooley,  as  he  was 


called  by  the  world,  scrambled  out  of  the  little 
carriage. 

44 Is  that  gentleman  a clergyman?”  asked 
Mrs.  Milligan  of  the  driver. 

44  Yes ; he  is  our  new  minister,”  replied  the 
reticent  Hiram.  After  a few  moments  be  add- 
ed, 44  He  hain’t  ben  here  long.” 

An  interval  of  profound  silence  ensued,  when 
Hiram,  driving  the  flies  away  fromfliis  horses, 
remarked, 

44  He  don’t  look  like  a smart  chap  any  how.” 

44 1 should  not  suppose  him  one,”  said  Miss 
Milligan,  rather  hastily. 

44  Folks  think  so  though,” said  Hiram.  “Dea- 
con Tinkham  has  took  a powerful  likin’  to  him. 
He  say 8 he’s  a most  various  preacher.” 

44  What?'  inquired  Miss  Milligan. 

44  Well,  p’raps  that  ain’t  the  word ; but  what 
I mean  is,  the  Deacon  says  he’s  sure  he  won’t 
get  tired  on  him,  for  he  hain’t  never  beerd  him 
preach  twice  alike.” 

Hiram’s  remarks  were  cot  short  by  the  return 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooley,  who  shambled  into  the 
rockaway,  with  a couple  of  newspapers  in  his 
hands.  One  of  these,  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Independent  Shout  of  Freedom , he  opened 
and  began  to  read;  but  Miss  Milligan,  who 
watched  his  proceedings  with  a strong  desire  to 
laugh,  remarked  that  his  attention  seemed  to 
be  principally  directed  to  the  advertisements. 
Meanwhile  the  two  rough  horses  started  off,  and 
another  hour  or  two  brought  our  travelers  to 
Appledore.  It  was  a pretty  place.  Imagine 
the  long  village  street  of  white  houses  in  trim 
gardens,  the  wide  green,  and  the  lofty  elm-trees, 
and  Appledore,  as  it  looked  on  this  June  even- 
ing, is  before  you.  Glad  enough  were  our  tired 
friends  when  they  and  their  properties  arrived 
safely  at  the  Widow  Kimball’s,  where  two  quiet 
rooms  had  been  engaged  by  them  some  weeks 
before.  Hiram  and  Mr.  Cooley  had  jogged  on 
to  a house  at  some  distance. 

Mrs.  Kimball  was  glad  to  see  Mrs.  Milligan, 
whom  she  remembered  very  well,  some  forty 
years  back,  as  a pretty  young  girl  in  Appledore. 
The  widow  saw  a good  many  changes  in  her  old 
acquaintance  and  herself  since  those  days.  Mrs. 
Milligan,  once  so  handsome,  rich,  and  gay,  was 
now  grown  old,  grave,  and  poor;  while  Betty 
Green,  the  sewing  girl,  who  many  a time  had 
toiled  for  the  young  beauty,  was  now  comfort- 
able and  wealthy — of  course  I mean  for  Apple- 
dore. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  without  secret  satisfaction 
that  Mrs.  Kimball,  while  pouring  the  tea  for  her 
company,  ont  of  her  best  tea-pot,  footed  up  the 
balance  of  Time’s  losses  and  benefits  to  them 
both,  and  brought  it  out  a good  deal  in  her  own 
favor,  though  by  this  I don’t  mean  to  say  that 
she  was  a bad-hearted  or  malicious  woman.  But 
when  she  remarked  what  a fine  girl  Miss  Milli- 
gan was,  and  how  completely  devoted  to  her 
mother,  and  reflected  that  she  had  no  attached 
child  to  cling  to  her  in  her  old  age,  and  that  her 
hard-earned  dollars  would  all  go  to  an  indiffer- 
ent sot  of  relations,  about  whom  she  cared  no- 
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thing,  then  I say,  she  thought  the  Fates  had  not 
used  her  very  well  after  all. 

“ I expect  I seen  Mr.  Cooley  a sittin’  along 
with  Hiram  as  you  come  in,1’  said  Mrs.  Kimball. 
“ He’s  ben  away  for  a spell.” 

“Betty,”  said  Mrs.  Milligan,  “I  never  was 
more  surprised  than  by  the  appearance  of  that 
rough-looking  Cooley.  There  is  nothing  cler- 
ical about  him.” 

“ Dew  you  think  so,  Mrs.  Milligan  ? He’s 
reckoned  uncommon  smart.” 

“That  is  amazing,  for  he  has  a foolish  coun- 
tenance. Nature  has  written  him  down  an  ass.” 

Mrs.  Kimball's  face  bore  a look  of  dismay; 
but  as  she  could  never  shake  off  her  awe  of  one 
who  had  befriended  her,  and  always  seemed 
immeasurably  above  her,  she  turned  the  conver- 
sation by  saying : 

“ Dew  you  calc’late  to  go  up  to  the  old  place  ? 
It’s  all  changed  there  now.” 

“So  I suppose,”  said  the  lady  with  a sigh. 
“My  dear  old  aunt  and  uncle  are  gone,  and  the 
family  long  dispersed.  But  we  shall  walk  u p 
there  probably.  I wish,  my  child,  to  see  the  good 
old  home  of  former  times.  But,  perhaps,  we 
can  go  to  our  rooms,  Betty  ?” 

Mrs.  Kimball  ran  to  bring  her  lodgen  two  of 
those  vile  camphene  lamps,  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  rural  districts,  and  the  mother  and  daughter 
gladly  retired. 

When  Miss  Milligan  woke  the  next  morning 
from  roseate  dreams  to  find  the  “ blue  ethereal 
sky”  shut  from  view  by  an  equally  blue  paper 
enrtain,  and  likewise  discovered  that  a pitcher 
holding  about  one  pint  of  water  had  been  judged 
sufficient  for  her  morning's  toilet,  her  pretty 
mouth  pouted  sadly,  and  two  bright  tears  of  dis- 
gust fell  on  Mrs.  Kimball’s  shabby  little  pillow, 
as  my  young  friend  exclaimed,  “ Oh,  this  hor- 
rid Appledore!” 

The  sound  of  a bell  fell  on  her  ear,  and  di- 
verted her  thoughts.  It  was  Sunday  morning, 
and  Miss  Milligan,  as  she  looked  from  the  win- 
dow, and  at  the  risk  of  instant  decapitation  from 
the  unmanageable  sash,  took  a view  of  the  land- 
scape, felt  a pleasant  calm  steal  over  her.  While 
dressing,  she  determined  tt>  conceal  from  her 
mother  her  own  opinion  of  things  at  Appledore. 
80  effectually  did  she  enact  her  part,  that  that 
lady  when  she  appeared,  far  from  detecting  the 
pious  fraud,  really  thought  her  child  was  as  hap- 
py to  be  in  the  village  home  of  her  youth  as  she 
was  herself.  Was  not  my  little  friend  an  ami- 
able humbug?  Well,  so  she  was,  and  so  most 
kind,  self-sacrificing  women  are.  If  they  did 
not  thus  deceive  friends,  countrymen,  and  lov- 
ers, just  tell  me  how  we  should  all  get  on.  Bet- 
ter to  be  deceived  for  good  than  for  evil ; a lit- 
tle bit  ruse  the  fair  sex  is  known  to  be,  and  al- 
ways will  be  in  secuia  seculorum  ! 

There  was  only  one  church  in  Appledore,  and 
rather  than  remain  at  home  the  Milligans're- 
solved  to  attend  it,  and  listen  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Rev.  Salem  P.  Cooley.  Plain  indeed  was 
the  little  building,  bat  it  had  this  in  its  favor, 
that  it  was  quite  unpretending ; if  there  was  no- 


thing to  admire,  at  least  there  was  nothing  to 
ridicule. 

A clergyman,  evidently  a stranger,  made  a 
prayer ; after  which  the  lank  form  of  Mr.  Cooley 
rose  in  the  pulpit,  and  Miss  Milligan,  who  had 
composed  herself  to  a quiet  attention,  felt  all  her 
ideas  scattered  immediately  by  the  sight  of  his 
grotesque  figure.  She  anticipated  an  effusion 
in  keeping  with  the  mind  and  attainments  of  the 
orator  when  he  at  once  announced  his  text,  which 
was  taken  from  the  story  of  Balaam.  His  critic 
. waited  in  vain  for  any  of  the  follies  she  had  ex- 
pected. The  sermon  was  forcible,  clear,  and  ele- 
gant; it  bore  the  marks  of  a superior  mind. 
Strange  to  say,  it  had  for  Miss  Milljgan  the 
charm  of  being  a previous  acquaintance,  and 
after  the  preacher  had  proceeded  for  a few  mo- 
ments, she  no  longer  wondered  at  the  interest 
he  excited.  With  this  sermon,  indeed,  she  had 
long  been  familiar,  for  it  was  one  of  Bishop  But- 
ler’s happiest  efforts.  That  Cooley  should  so 
calmly  preach  it  as  original  showed  several  things 
j very  plainly ; his  unblnshing  impudence,  his  ig- 
norance, and  his  daring  estimate  (a  correct  one 
too)  of  the  ignorance  of  his  flock.  Miss  Milli- 
gan took  a covert  survey  of  the  congregation  as 
well  as  she  could.  It  consisted  of  the  farmers 
and  their  families,  the  doctor  (who  had  been  ap 
all  night  with  a patient,  and  was  asleep  in  his 
pew),  the  few  shop-keepers  and  mechanics  in 
Appledore,  and  the  girls  from  a country  board- 
ing-school about  two  miles  off.  Not  a very  crit- 
ical audience ! Deacon  Tinkham,  indeed,  heark- 
ened attentively  to  the  discourse;  and  his  re- 
mark that  Mr.  Cooley  had  never  preached  twice 
alike  was  now  made  quite  clear  to  Miss  Milli- 
gan. She  saw  that  the  little  country  church 
was  provided  with  a minister,  who  perhaps^  too 
idle,  bnt  certainly  too  incapable  to  compose  any 
thing  original,  and  yet  with  a strong  desire 
for  applause,  was  practicing  on  his  flock,  and 
bnilding  up  a reputation  by  making  a free  use 
of  the  labors  of  others. 

As  Miss  Milligan  returned  home  from  church 
her  mother  spoke  of  the  sermon  in  terms  which 
showed  that  the  good  lady  shared  in  the  general 
unconsciousness  of  the  deceit  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cooley.  She  commended  the  preacher’s  re- 
marks, and  observed  to  her  daughter  that  they 
had  treated  him  with  injustice,  as  the  morning’s 
effort  showed  that  he  must  be  a man  of  superior 
abilities.  To  these  observations  her  daughter 
gave  but  little  answer.  Miss  Milligan,  indeed, 
who  was  sharp  and  shrewd  beyond  her  years, 
and  rendered  a good  deai  more  so  by  adversity, 
quietly  determined  to  say  nothing  of  the  discov- 
ery she  had  made.  She  reflected  that  it  was 
not  for  her  to  pat  herself  forward  in  the  matter ; 
that  a young  unfriended  woman  is  not  the  per- 
son to  bring  charges,  and  make  enemies ; and, 
finally,  that  least  said  is  soonest  mended.  Yon 
see  by  these  facts  that  my  friend  Mi6s  Milligan 
was  one  of  the  women  who  not  only  can  keep 
their  own  secrets  but  other  people’s  as  well. 
You  might  trust  her  as  a friend  with  any  con- 
fidences; she  was  too  honorable  to  betray  you 
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under  any  circumstances.  But  I must  add  that 
she  was  mighty  slow  to  give  you  back  any  in- 
formation  about  herself  or  her  own  affairs,  and 
she  often  reminded  me  of  the  lady  whom  Pope 
means  to  be  so  severe  upon,  when  he  soys : 

“Secrets  of  yours  are  safe  in  Chloe’s  ear, 

But  none  of  Chloe’a  shall  you  ever  bear  !" 

The  great  poet  surely  did  not  reflect  when  he 
penned  these  lines  how  many  families  have  been 
ruined,  and  how  many  hearts  broken,  all  for  the 
want  of  a little  sensible  reticence ! 

On  Monday  morning  Mrs.  Kimball  informed 
Mrs.  Milligan  that  she  feared  she  had  made  a 
mistake  about  letting  the  rooms  they  occupied. 
“You  see  them  rooms  is  too  dreadful  low,”  said 
ear  friend  Betty,  apologetically.  “After  the 
letter  had  went  I mistrusted  I couldn’t  afford  it 
after  this  month,  and  I kinder  thought  tew  let 
ye  know,  and  then  there  warn't  time  enough, 
so  the  difference  ain't  much  any  way.” 

“Not  much  certainly  to  most  persons,1*  said 
Miss  Milligan,  coolly,  “but  at  present  some- 
thing to  us.  You  ought  to  have  known  your 
own  mind,  Mrs.  Kimball.” 

“Wa'al,  ye  see,”  returned  that  lady,  “the 
ground-floor  back  is  agohT  to  be  on  my  hands. 
Abby  Peters,  the  cripple  that’s  stopped  with 
me  eleven  year,  is  agoin’  to  Hartford  to  her 
sister’s  to  stay  constant.” 

“ So  you  want  us  to  make  it  up?”  said  Miss 
Milligan.  “I  must  say  I think  this  is  a rather 
unusual  proceeding.”  And  a flash  of  indigna- 
tion gleamed  from  her  blue  eyes.  Her  mother 
was  cooler,  and  could  better  allow  for  Betty’s 
sordid  views  and  narrow  mind.  Indeed  the 
Widow  Kimball  was  an  odd  specimen  of  char- 
acter; she  was  not  destitute  of  good  feeling,  and 
was  Jar  from  unfriendly  to  the  Milligans ; but 
her  long-hoarded  gains  had  become  so  dear  to 
her  that  not  even  for  her  most  respected  friends 
could  she  bear  to  diminish  them.  It  was  Anally 
agreed  that  two  rooms,  less  desirable  than  those 
they  already  occupied,  • should  be  assigned  to 
the  Milligans  as  soon  as  the  month  for  which 
the  engagement  had  been  made  was  expired ; 
and  Miss  Milligan,  bored  with  the  whole  con- 
troversy, and  sadly  reflecting  that  altered  cir- 
cumstances must  bring  in  their  train  many  such 
vexatious  petty  trials,  took  a book  in  her  hand, 
and  set  forth  to  explore  the  woods  and  fields 
about  Appledore. 

It  was  a bright  morning.  Sbe  followed  the 
course  of  the  little  stream  after  it  passed  under 
the  old  stone  bridge,  and  came  to  where  it  widens 
considerably ; in  fact,  it  seems  more  like  a pond 
or  small  lake  than  a river.  Just  here  she  threw 
her  shawl  on  a stone  under  a shady  tree,  and 
sat  down  to  rest  and  look  at  the  surrounding 
scene. 

On  this  bright  snmmer  morning  the  face  of 
nature  wore  no  smile  for  Mibs  Milligan.  She 
Only  contemplated  her  own  and  her  mother’s 
position.  How  small  were  their  resources,  and 
how  soon,  even  with  their  economy,  would  they 
not  be  exhausted  t And  how  enrol  of  her  fate 
to  plant  her  here  in  this  obscure  Appledore,  where 


her  talents  and  her  powers  could  be  of  no  use  to 
her ! “This  will  never,  never  do,”  she  thought. 

“Money  must  be  made;  I must  make  it,  and 
to  do  this  I roust  quit  Appledore.  To  leave 
mamma  will  not  be  so  hard  as  to  see  her  suffer.” 

As  she  mused  on  her  troubles  she  did  not  ob- 
serve that  a man  was  fishing  in  a small  boat  a 
short  distance  from  the  bank.  Presently  ho 
rowed  nearer;  her  attention  was  arrested,  and 
she  saw  that  the  coarse  hands  that  pulled  the 
oar,  and  the  big  limbs  that  sprawled  over  and 
almost  out  of  the  boat  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Cooley.  His  pantaloons  were  turned  up  around 
his  ankles,  his  clothes  were  wet  and  muddy,  and 
the  brim  was  nearly  torn  off  his  old  straw-hat. 

In  short,  he  reminded  the  lady  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, but  without  his  man  Friday.  As  he  neared 
the  bank  he  rose,  bowed  awkwardly,  yet  famil- 
iarly, to  Miss  Milligan,  and  leaving  the  boat,  he 
hastened  toward  the  stones  where  she  was  seat* 
ed.  He  did  not  look  much  like  a “ minister  of 
the  Gospill,”  as  he  invariably  pronounced  it,  as 
to  advanced,  with  a tin  pot  containing  worms 
in  one  hand,  and  a string  of  fish  in  the  other. 

“I  hope  I see  you  well,  Miss,”  he  began. 

“How  is  the  old  lady  to-day?”  Our  young 
friend,  who  did  not  much  enjoy  this  unexpect- 
ed rencontre,  answered  politely  but  frigidly  that 
her  mother  and  herself  were  both  quite  well. 

Mr.  Cooley,  nothing  daunted,  seated  himself  on 
a stone  at  a little  distance  from  Miss  Milligan ; 
and  apparently  considering  that  his  toilet  might 
be  improved,  be  laid  aside  his  fishing  apparatus, 
and  began  to  turn  down  his  trowsers.  And  you, 
my  reader,  who  know  the  world,  will  agree  that 
this  perhaps  was  as  much  an  indication  of  the 
dawning  of  the  tender  passion  as  Benedick’s 
“brushing  his  hat  o'  mornings.”  Having  fin- 
ished this  operation  before  Miss*  Milligan,  who 
contemplated  flight,  could  make  her  escape  our 
fisherman  continued  the  conversation. 

“ I hope  you’re  comfortable  up  to  Kimball's?” 
said  he,  interrogatively. 

“Not  so  much  so  as  I hoped,”  said  Miss 
Milligan.  “At  the  end  of  the  month  we  are 
to  take  two  lees  convenient  rooms  at  the  same 
rate.  Mrs.  Kimball  says  she  made  a mistake.” 

“ Well,  I vow  that’s  too  bad!”  exclaimed  the 
Rev.  Salem.  “A  tight  one  is  Betty;  I always 
knew  that.  Why  don’t  you  leave  ?” 

“I  don’t  see  exactly  that  we  could  do  much 
better.  Mamma  used  to  stay  in  this  village 
when  she  was  young,  but  knows  nobody  here 
now.  She  can  not  afford  to  pay  any  more  than 
Mrs.  Kimball  asks  her.  I intended  to  give  les- 
sons, but  from  what  I see  of  this  place,  I have 
concluded  there  is  no  opening  here  for  any  thing 
of  the  sort.” 

* * Well,  no.  I should  say  there  wasn’t,”  said 
Mr.  Cooley,  reflectively.  “There's  the  board- 
ing-school at  Pikeville,  two  miles  off.” 

“Yes,”  said  Miss  Milligan,  “I  think  I saw 
the  scholars  in  church  yesterday.  Do  you  know 
if  they  are  in  want  of  a teacher  there  ?” 

“I'm  afraid  not,”  returned  Salem,  slowly, 

“ It  ain’t  any  place  for  you  any  how.”  An  un- 
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mistakable  expression  of  admiration  was  painted 
on  his  rough  features ; that  is,  it  would  not  have 
been  mistaken  had  it  been  observed ; but  Miss 
Milligan  was  not  thinking  of  him  or  his  conduct. 
She  was  reflecting  on  her  own  affairs,  and  sad- 
ly pondered  what  course  she  ought  to  pureue. 

“Mr.  Cooley/’  said  she  at  length,  after  they 
had  both  been  silent  a long  time,  “perhaps  you 
may  hear  of  something  that  will  suit  me.  There 
are  many  things  that  I can  do.  I could  teach 
children,  or  read  aloud  to  an  invalid,  or  sew,  or 
embroider,  or  make  preserves,  or  take  pupils  in 
French  or  German,  or  do  copying,  or  ground 
young  girls  in  history  or  belles-lettres.” 

Salem’s  eyes  were  wide  open  as  Miss  Milli- 
gan enumerated  her  accomplishments,  and  as 
she  paused  for  breath,  he  exclaimed, 

“ Land  of  hope  2 You  must  be  awful  smart ! 
What  did  you  come  to  Appledore  for?” 

•»  “Ah!  what  indeed!”  said  Miss  Milligan. 
“ Simply  to  please  my  mother,  who  wished  to 
live  here.” 

“I  see  you’re  a good  daughter,”  said  Mr. 
Cooley,  nodding  his  head  approvingly.  “ I was 
a good  son  to  the  old  folks  too,  as  long  as  they 
lasted.  They  made  me  a minister.  I took  to 
preachin’  just  to  please  them,  though  my  taste 
has  allers  been  for  farmin’ ; that’s  a fact.” 

Miss  Milligan  was  tempted  to  smile  a little  at 
this  confession  from  a man  who  would  have 
made  a competent  farmer,  but  had  been  per- 
suaded by  unwise  parents  to  gratify  them  by  en- 
tering a walk  of  life  for  which  he  obviously 
could  never  have  been  intended  by  nature,  or 
fitted  by  any  amount  of  education.  Yet  she 
failed  not  to  perceive  that  this  incongruous  and 
even  laughable  position  had,  like  many  other 
things  which  seem  ridiculous  at  first  sight,  its 
painful  and  pitiable  side.  She  rose,  intending 
to  go  home ; but  if  she  wished  to  rid  herself  of 
her  companion  she  was  unsuccessful,  for  Salem, 
taking  up  his  fishing-tackle,  prepared  to  accom- 
pany her. 

“Wouldn’t  your  mother  like  some  fish?”  he 
inquired.  “ I’ll  carry  ’em  home  and  give  ’em 
to  Betty  myself.  They’ll  be  niee  for  tea  or 
breakfast.  Your  mother  was  in  church  on  Sun- 
day, wasn’t  she  ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And  how  did  you  like  the  sermon?”  asked 
Salem,  unconscious  of  the  pitfall  beneath  him. 

“ Do  you  wish  me  to  tell  you  the  truth  ?” 

“Why  yes,  of  course  I do.” 

“Well,  then,  mamma  thought  the  sermon 
very  fine,  and  you  a very  superior  man  to  have 
composed  something  so  excellent;  but  as  for 
me  I did  not  think  so.” 

Here  Mr.  Cooley  was  doubtful  of  the  young 
lady’s  meaning,  and  with  a puzzled  look  in- 
quired, “What  say?” 

“I  don’t  want  to  hurt  your  feelings,”  said 
Miss  Milligan,  gently;  “hot  I repeat  that  I 
thought  no  better  of  yonr  talents  after  hearing 
you  preach  that  sermon.” 

“ And  why  not?”  demanded  he  nneasily,  but 
without  any  idea  of  what  she  meant. 


“Because  it  was  not  yours,  I had  read  it 
before.” 

Salem’s  coarse  features  became  suffused  with 
a deep  peony-red.  He  stood  stock-still  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  and  after  a few  moments  he 
ejaculated, 

“ Law  sakes ! Good  land ! Now  who  would 
have  guessed  that?” 

Miss  Milligan,  suppressing  a strong  desire  to 
laugh  heartily,  walked  on  at  a brisk  pace,  and 
had  gone  about  a hundred  yards  before  he  came 
panting  after  her. 

“What  did  you  mean,  Miss,  by  that  state- 
ment?” he  asked  nitber  gruffly,  and  yet  in  an 
embarrassed  tone. 

“I  meant,  Mr.  Cooley,  to  say  that  I discov- 
ered on  Sunday  that  you  preached  an  old  ser- 
mon of  Bishop  Butler’s  os  your  own ; that  I said 
nothing  about  it,  and  that  I think  no  one  is 
aware  of  it  but  myself,  and  that  I heartily  ad- 
vise you  either  to  preach  sermons  of  your  own 
composition  or  to  select  authors  who  are  less 
known.” 

“Preach  my  own  sermons!”  he  broke  in. 
“You  don’t  know  what  you’re  talkin’  abont. 
Suppose  a man  can’t,  what  then?  Now  this  is 
a private  conversation,  and  I’ll  tell  you  what  it 
is,  I’ve  tried  it  many  a time,  but  I can’t  get  any 
further  than  ‘My  Christian  friends.’  When  I 
was  a student  my  friend  Smith  stuck  to  me,  and 
he  helped  me  through  the  seminary ; more  times 
I wish  he  hadn’t ; well,  this  is  the  first  time  I’ve 
been  found  out,  and  by  a woman  too!” 

“ It  is  only  strange  you  were  not  discovered 
sooner,”  said  Miss  Milligan,  “between  Bishop 
Butler  in  the  morning  and  Spurgeon  in  the  after- 
noon.” 

“Well/*  said  Salem,  “I’m  not  smart;  that’s 
a fact.  You  are  smart ; that’s  another.  You 
know  enough  to  write  sermons  youreeif,  and  HI 
he  bound  you  could  do  it.” 

“ I dare  say  I could.  Tolerably  good  ones 
perhaps,  and  if  I had  any  object  in  it,”  said  Miss 
Milligan,  giving  him  a glance  of  her  blue  eyes. 

“ Weil,  what  would  ye  think  was  an  objick  ?” 
he  went  on. 

“Money,”  said  Miss  Milligan,  firmly;  “and 
if  yon  will  agree  to  a proper  compensation  I will 
furnish  you  with  all  that  you  require.”  . 

“You  will!”  cried  he,  his  eyes  sticking  out 
of  his  head  ; “ and  suppose  it  is  found  out?” 

“ It  will  not  be.  If  you  were  not  afraid  to 
preach  Bishop  Butler  and  Mr.  Spurgeon,  you 
certainly  can  not  fear  delivering  a sermon  that 
never  was  read  before,  and  which  every  one 
must  suppose  your  own.  You  need  not  think  I 
will  mention  it— of  course  you  will  not — and 
who  will  be  the  wiser?” 

“ Why,  nobody  to  be  sure,”  answered  Salem. 
“ Name  what  you  think  is  right,  and  we’ll  close 
it  np.” 

Miss  Milligan  reminded  him  smilingly  that 
he  had  better  see  a specimen  of  her  powers  be- 
fore committing  himself.  She  also  added  that 
great  caution  would  have  to  be  observed  about 
the  transfer  of  manuscripts,  etc.,  if  they  would 
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avoid  suspicion.  This  was  arranged  by  Mr. 
Cooley,  who  proposed  that  the  Independent  Shout 
of  Freedom , which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking, 
should  be  sent  to  Miss  Milligan  every  week, 
and  it  was  to  be  returned  inclosing  the  manu- 
script. 

Mr.  Cooley  then  accompanied  our  friend  to 
the  widow  Kimball’s,  where,  after  a short  collo- 
quy at  the  gate  and  an  awkward  bow,  he  left 
her.  “Law  sakes  alive !”  said  Betty  (who  had 
observed  this  scene  from  the  window  of  the 
“keeping-room”),  to  Mehetabel  Adams,  the 
hired  help;  “I  dew  believe  the  minister  has 
took  a likin'  tew  Miss  Milligan.  I see  him  a 
talkin'  tew  her  for  nigh  goin*  on  twenty  minits. 
She  mought  go  furder  and  fare  wuss ; if  he  is 
humly  his  father  was  a well-to-do  man,  and  I 
guess  Salem’s  pretty  well  off,  let  alone  that  big 
farm  down  on  the  Penhasset  Creek,  where  the 
Deacon  used  to  live.” 

“ I’ve  heerd  tell  he  had  plenty  of  bank-stock,” 
said  Mehetabel ; “ my  father  says  he  knows  Mr. 
Cooley’s  purty  well  off— 'specially  for  a minister.  ” 

Miss  Milligan  ate  her  dinner  ns  usual ; coaxed 
and  petted  her  mother ; was  pleasant,  gay,  and 
affectionate  as  she  always  was.  Her  poor  little 
heart  was  sad  enough,  however — to  bo  engaged 
in  any  affair  that  required  concealment  was,  in 
spite  of  what  I said  about  her  playful  little  de- 
ceptions, a very  unpleasant  thing  to  Miss  Milli- 
gan. For  there  is  a wide  difference  between  a 
self-defensive,  worldly  prudence,  and  those  vile 
arts  by  which  the  wicked  seek  to  deceive  that 
they  may  injure  others. 

When  the  young  lady  had  retired  to  her  room 
she  was  tempted  to  indulge  in  a fit  of  crying  as 
she  stood  looking  at  the  moonlight,  which  lay 
streaming  over  the  woods  and  hillocks  of  Apple- 
dorc.  But  she  forcibly  drove  away  her  melan- 
choly feelings,  and  producing  writing  materials, 
she  began  her  task.  Not  till  midnight  did  she 
enter  her  little  cot,  and  when  she  did  so,  a well- 
written  essay  on  “Justice  in  the  affairs  of  com- 
mon Life”  was  laid  in  her  port-folio.  Nor  did 
her  mother  suspect,  when  her  child  complained 
of  headache  the  next  morning,  how  the  same 
had  bocn  obtained. 

So  weeks  passed,  and  the  trifling  means  pos- 
sessed by  the  mother  and  daughter  would  have 
been  nearly  exhausted  had  it  not  been  for  those 
moderate  sums  which  Mr.  Cooley  was  only  too 
glad  to  pay,  in  order  to  have  the  fearful  task  of 
providing  two  weekly  sermons  taken  from  his 
mind.  Miss  Milligan  informed  her  mother 
that  she  was  engaged  in  doing  some  writing  for 
Cooley,  and  obtained  from  her  a promise  of 
complete  silence.  The  secret  remained  entirely 
unsuspected ; and  Miss  Milligan  used  to  sit  Sun- 
day after  Sunday,  listening  to  her  own  composi- 
tions, until  she  became  excessively  weary;  bat 
no  one  ever  guessed,  although  she  used  to  gape 
incessantly  during  the  sermon,  the  reason  of  her 
evident  fatigue. 

Weeks  passed  on,  I say,  and  every  body  in 
the  village  was  aware  of  the  minister’s  admira- 
tion for  Miss  Milligan  except  the  young  lady 


herself,  who  never  thought  about  him,  except  as 
concerned  in  a business  matter,  and  therein  of 
some  importance  to  her  mother  and  herself. 
Salem,  indeed,  was  too  bashful  a lover  to  dare 
to  intrude  his  attentions.  He  kept  the  Milli- 
gans constantly  supplied  with  fish  and  game, 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  Mrs.  Kimball’s 
penurious  table,  and  much  to  that  lady’s  satis- 
faction ; and  he  made  the  strangers  aware  that 
his  comfortable  country  carriage  was  always  at 
their  service.  So  things  went  on. 

One  morning  as  Miss  Milligan  was  tying  np 
some  geraniums  in  front  of  the  Hotel  Kimball, 
as  she  used  laughingly  to  call  it,  the  ungainly 
form  of  Cooley  was  seen  shambling  along  the 
rood.  He  stopped  before  the  garden  gate,  and 
asked  Miss  Milligan  if  she  would  walk  with 
him  as  far  as  the  bridge.  As  soon  as  they  had 
arrived  at  the  destined  spot  he  told  her  that  he 
desired,  on  the  next  occasion  that  offered,  to 
preach  on  “Faith.” 

“This  is  the  second  time  you  have  alluded 
to  this  matter,”  said  Miss  Milligan;  “and  I 
warn  you  that  you  will  get  yourself  and  me  into 
trouble  by  it.  I am  not  equal  to  it,  nor  can 
you  supply  what  is  wanting.  Do  select  some- 
thing else.” 

“I’ve  got  my  reasons,  Miss  Milligan,”  re- 
turned he ; “ if  you  knew  ’em,  you’d  approve  of 
»» 

em. 

“ I tell  you,  Mr.  Cooley,  I am  not  capable 
of  writing  on  that  subject ; however,  if  you  in- 
sist— ” 

“ Wa’al,  not  insist — seein’  it's  a lady ; but  I 
know  you  can  do  any  thin’ — ” 

“ Very  well,  then,”  said  she,  “ take  your  own 
way  and  the  consequences  both and,  considera- 
bly out  of  humor,  she  walked  back  to  the  house. 
Salem  followed ; he  had  at  lost  become  aware 
of  the  state  of  his  feelings,  and  had  nearly 
gained  courage  to  explain  them  to  Miss  Milli- 
gan ; but  her  evident  dissatisfaction  threw  cold 
water  on  his  plans,  and  he  retired  in  silence, 
very  unhappy  for  two  reasons : first,  because  he 
had  failed  to  tell  his  love;  and,  secondly,  because 
he  knew  she  was  displeased  with  him. 

“What  an  obstinate  fool  he  is!”  said  Miss 
Milligan  to  herself  when  she  was  alone;  “and 
what  an  unfortunate  girl  I am!" 

It  was  early  in  June  when  the  Milligans  came 
to  Appledore.  It  was  now  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber; tho  whole  country  was  in  a ferment,  A 
great  Agricultural  County  Fair  was  to  be  held 
at  Slocum vi He,  two  or  three  miles  from  Apple- 
dore, and  the  small  village  shared  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  larger  town.  Every  bed  and  room 
in  Slocumville  were  engaged,  and  the  surplus 
of  the  traveling  public  surged  over  into  Apple- 
dore. The  one  small  hotel  for  man  and  beast 
was  crammed,  and  the  citizens  had  to  open  their 
houses  to  unlooked-for  guests.  On  Sunday 
there  was  scarcely  standing-room  in  the  little 
church.  No  less  than  three  well-known  clergy- 
men, of  the  denomination  to  which  Mr.  Cooley 
belonged,  were  present ; two  were  with  him  in 
the  pulpit,  and  one,  a young  and  handsome 
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man,  with  the  bearing  of  a gentleman,  and  a 
moat  intellectual  countenance,  occupied  a seat 
in  the  minister’s  pew.  It  was  on  this  auspicious 
occasion  that  the  Rev.  Salem  P.  Cooley  preached 
his  famous  sermon  on  “ Faith,”  which  afterward 
made  such  a sensation  in  Appledore.  It  was 
listened  to  with  the  deepest  attention,  not  only 
by  Deacon  Tinkham  and  the  three  clergymen, 
but  every  body  else  who  was  present.  Its  whole 
effect  was  not  observed  by  Miss  Milligan,  who, 
oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the  day  and  feeling 
very  faint,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  church. 

As  the  congregation  dispersed  there  were  mur- 
murs, especially  among  the  elder  part  of  the 
audience,  and  Deacon  Tinkham,  in  particular, 
was  loud  in  debate.  Nor  was  this  Surprising 
when  we  reflect  that  this  unlucky  sermon  on 
“Faith”  unfortunately  contradicted  in  extreme- 
ly plain  terms  certain  very  decided  views  enter- 
tained by  the  particular  sect  of  which  the  Rev. 
Salem  1J.  Cooley  was  one  of  the  most  ignorant 
memtars  ns  well  as  ministers. 

A week  passed  away,  and  left  Miss  Milligan 
indisposed  with  a nervous  headache,  and  Mr. 
Cooley  in  a sort  <of  typical  hornet’s  nest.  In- 
deed, there  was  now  no  peace  for  this  unfortu- 
nate man.  The  great  fair  at  Slocumville  was 
over,  and  his  flock  had  obtained  ample  time  to 
bestow  upon  him.  The  officers  of  his  church, 
headed  bv  the  three  ministers  and  Deacon  Tink- 

• i 

ham,  had  called  upon  him  and  requested  an  ex- 
planation of  his  sermon;  and  he  now  for  the 
first  time  learned  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
promulgating  views  in  direct  opposition  to  those 
held  by  his  sect. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hartridge,  the  youngest  of  the 
clergymen,  pitying  the  evident  agitation  and 
alarm  of  the  unhappy  Salem,  requested  that 
Cooley  might  be  allowed  sufficient  time  to  re- 
flect on  the  expressions  he  had  used,  and  to  ac- 
quire calmness  enough  to  explain  himself  to  his 
flock  ; and  by  this  means  Tinkham  and  the  rest 
of  the  malcontents  were  prevailed  on  to  depart. 

“ Now  that  we  are  quite  alone,”  said  Hart- 
ridge to  the  distressed  pastor,  who  was  walking 
up  and  down  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  “ I 
will  confess  to  you  that  I was  amazed  at  your 
sermon  myself.  It  was  not  in  the  least  in  your 
former  style — as  you  preached  a year  ago,  when 
I last  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you.  And 
what  on  earth  can  have  changed  your  theolog- 
ical views  since  then  I am  at  a loss  to  imagine. 
Will  you  let  me  read  over  the  sermon  ?” 

“ That’s  just  what  can’t  be  done,”  said  Cooley, 
gruffly. 

“And  why  not?  I wish  to  read  it  in  order 
to  understand  what  yonr  system  is.” 

“ You  can’t  have  it,”  returned  Salem. 

“ But  I must,  my  dear  Sir.  It  is  impossible 
that  jnstice  should  be  done  you  unless  the  mat- 
ter is  thoroughly  understood.” 

“To  cut  that  matter  short,” returned  Cooley, 
“it  ain't  here.  I haven’t  got  it.  It  has  been 
sent  for  by  a person — a lady.”  This  was  true. 

Miss  Milligan,  with  a sort  of  apprehension 
of  trouble,  bad  sent  for  the  manuscript  early  on 


Monday  morning,  and  it  was  now  in  her  posses- 
sion. 

“ What  a very  singular  reason !”  replied  his 
persevering  friend.  “ I assure  you  that  the  ser- 
mon will  have  to  bo  produced  and  re-read.  I 
am  willing  to  be  of  service  to  you  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  if  you  will  treat  me  as  a friend  I think 
I can  assist  you  materially.  Much  in  the  dis- 
course may  be  readily  explained,  and  I shall  be 
glad  to  prove  that  it  is  so.  Write  a line  to 
your  friend,  authorizing  me  to  obtain  the  manu- 
script, and  I will  call  for  it.” 

And  Mr.  Hartridge  placed  a pen  in  the  pas- 
tor’s trembling  hand.  Cooley,  stunned  by  tho 
whole  business,  and' scarce  aware  of  what  he 
did,  hastily  scrawled  a few  lines:  “ Miss  Milli- 
gan, please  deliver  the  Sermon  on  Faith  to  Rev. 
Mr.  Hartridge.”  The  address,  “Miss  Milligan 
— Kimball’s,”  was  all  but  illegible,  but  Hart- 
ridge contrived  to  find  out  where  he  was  to  go. 

Mr.  Hartridge  was  shown  into  the  Widow 
Kimball’s  shabby  little  parlor,  and  nearly  struck 
his  stately  head  against  the  low  door  as  he  en- 
tered. A handsome  card,  bearing  “The  Rev 
Walter  Hartridge”  upon  it,  was  taken  up  by 
Mehetabel  to  Miss  Milligan’s  room.  Our  friend 
had  recovered  from  her  headache,  and  had  for- 
gotten most  of  her  annoyances,  the  unlucky  Sa- 
lem included.  She  was  sitting  up  stairs,  sing- 
ing an  air  from  “Gemma  di  Yergy”  and  em- 
broidering a pocket-handkerchief.  She  looked 
as  happy  a*  a bird,  and  as  fresh  as  a rose  in  her 
neat  white  morning  dress,  as  she  came  graceful- 
ly forward  to  greet  Mr.  Hartridge  iu  the  dingy 
little  parlor.  Walter  had  never  seen  her  be- 
fore ; but  Miss  Milligan  instantly  recognized  the 
tall  and  distinguished-looking  man  whom  she 
had  observed  in  the  minister’s  pew. 

Hartridge  had  intended  to  come  directly  to 
the  point,  but  somehow  he  did  not.  They  fell 
into  general  conversation,  after  he  had  briefly 
mentioned  that  he  was  charged  with  a commis- 
sion’ from  Mr.  Cooley.  It  was  so  long  since 
Miss  Milligan  had  enjoyed  tho  society  of  an 
accomplished  and  elegant  man — and  Hartridge 
was  both — that  she  yielded  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  moment;  she  talked,  and  Walter  listened, 
listened  with  agreeable  surprise.  Here,  in  this 
wretched  little  Appledore,  to  meet  so  sweet,  so 
interesting  a woman  2 How  exceedingly  odd  it 
was! 

The  honr  that  followed  neither  of  them  ever 
forgot.  How  in  that  space  of  time  they  learned 
so  much  of  each  other,  neither  Hartridge  nor 
Miss  Milligan  could  explain ; but  before  it 
ended  she  knew  all  about  his  previous  life,  his 
travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  from  whence  he  had 
only  returned  in  the  previous  year,  and  the 
events  which  had  led  him  to  become,  at  least 
for  a time,  the  pastor  of  the  chnrch  at  Wing- 
ham.  Miss  Milligan,  true  to  her  nature,  was 
not  quite  so  communicative;  but  if  the  leaves  of 
the  flower  were  still  half  coyly  folded,  Hartridge 
'saw  enough  to  know  that  all  within  was  sweet- 
ness. 

“ I must  not  Jet  the  charms  of  conversation 
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prevent  me  from  executing  my  commission,” 
said  Hartridge.  “Mr.  Cooley  has  intrusted 
me  with  this  note,”  here  he  took  out  poor 
Salem’s  scrawl,  “and  I will  beg  you  for  the 
sermon  which  you  have  in  your  possession.  He 
has  allowed  me  to  read  it ; indeed  it  has  excited 
so  much  remark,  that  it  will  have  to  undergo  a 
very  thorough  criticism.” 

“Will  it,  indeed?”  asked  the  lady,  and  she 
turned  as  white  as  the  handkerchief  in  her  hand. 
**  Why  certainly  it  will,”  replied  Walter ; “ here 
he  has  been  preaching  in  a most  extraordinary 
way.  Nobody  knows  what  to  make  of  it.  He 
was  always  very  eccentric,  but  this  last  per- 
formance goes  beyond  any  thing  that  he  has  yet 
done.”  Miss  Milligan  rose  to  find  the  sermon. 
She  was  so  very  pale,  and  looked  so  embar- 
rassed, that  Hartridge’s  keen  eye  remarked  her 
ns  she  left  the  room,  and  he  said  to  himself,  “I 
wonder  if  she  can  be  interested  in  Cooley  ? It 
looks  like  it.”  He  walked  up  and  down  tbe 
room,  then  stopped  and  turned  over  the  books 
on  the  table.  On  tbe  fly-leaf  of  one  was  a 
rough  pencil  sketch  of  a man  asleep,  with  his 
mouth  open.  Under  it  was  written,  in  a lady’s 
hand,  “Beauty  in  repose,  S.  P.  C.”  “No, 
no,”  said  Hartridge,  bursting  into  a hearty 
laugh,  “ she’s  not  in  love  with  him ! It’s 
Salem  P.  Cooley,  I declare!”  And  with  a 
feeling  of  positive  delight  he  sat  down  to  wait 
for  Miss  Milligan.  She  soon  returned,  bearing 
a small  closely  folded  manuscript,  and  evidently 
expected  that  Walter  would  put  it  in  his  pocket 
unopened,  and  then  depart.  In  this  she  was 
mistaken,  for  he  took  it  to  the  windotir,  opened 
and  examined  it.  Miss  Milligan  sat  pale  and 
motionless  m her  chair ; she  kept  her  eyes  on 
Hartridge,  whose  brow  grew  stern  and  dark  as 
be  rapidly  ran  over  several  pages  of  the  manu- 
script. At  last  he  turned  around.  “ This  is  a 
most  singular  thing!”  he  observed,  dryly  and 
coldly.  “ The  hAndwritjng  of  this  is  evidently 
not  Cooley’s.  I know  his  hand  pretty  •well. 
There  is  an  initial  M.  on  the  paper.  I do  not 
believe  he  wrote  this.  There  is  some  gross  de- 
ception here,  I am  afraid.  Excuse  me,  but  I 
believe  you  could  explain  it  if  yon  chose.” 

“ Sir  /”  said  Miss  Milligan,  coloring  scarlet. 

“Pray,  pray  excuse  me,”  said  Hartridge, 
changing  bis  tone  instantly ; “ you  have  only  to 
say  that  I am  wrong,  that  yon  know  nothing 
about  it,  and  I beg  ten  thousand  pardons.” 

Miss  Milligan  sat  perfectly  silent,  but  her 
cheeks  grew  red  and  then  pale. 

Hartridge  looked  at  her  keenly  and  coldly. 
“Miss  Milligan,”  said  he,  “your silence  leaves 
me  but  one  possible  conclusion.  You  know  all 
about  the  matter,  for  you  have  written  this  ser- 
mon. Is  it  not  so?” 

“I  can  not  deny  it,”  said  she,  trembling  all 
over. 

“Then  what  a very  wrong  and  deceitful  part 
you  have  been  acting,  and  Cooley  also ! These 
things  are  done  in  England,  I know,  under  that 
corrupt  system  of  church  government,”  said 
Hartridge,  who  disliked  nearly  every  thing  En- 


glish, “but  Itere  they  are  unjustifiable.  And 
that  a lady  should  lend  herself  to  such  an  eva- 
sion ! I am  inexpressibly  pained  and  shocked !” 

Miss  Milligan  had  listened  without  reply  to 
Hartridge’s  remarks,  but  as  he  stopped  for  breath, 
she  covered  her  burning  face  with  two  delicate 
white  hands,  and  tears  streamed  through  tbe 
taper  fingers. 

At  last,  in  a broken  voice,  she  said,  “ It  was 
to  help  my  mother  I did  it,  my  widowed  mother! 

I could  not  providp  for  her  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Cooley’s  assistance  has  been  every  thing  to/ 
us.  Oh,  Sir,  you  are  cruelly  severe !”  ' 

Thd  tones  of  her  voice  were  stifled  by  a deep  • 
sigh.  It  was  lucky  for  her  that  Mrs.  Kimball 
was  iroifing  in  the  wing,  and  Mehetal>el  gone 
out  to  pick  vegetables,  while  Mrs.  Milligan  was 
up  stairs  darning  stockings. 

Hartridge  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 
Shocked  by  the  manner  in  which  Cooley  had 
deceived  so  many  people  (himself  included), 
and  astounded  to  find  that  Miss  Milligan  had 
dared  to  be  his  accomplice,  he  had  been  betrayed 
into  a harshness  of  speech  which  he  almost  im- 
mediately regretted.  For  another  thing,  he  ob- 
served that  Miss  Milligan  was  in  tears,  and  he 
was  not  the  first  man  who  could  not  bear  to  see 
a pretty  woman  crv. 

So  he  stopped  short  in  his  walk  across  the 
room,  and  stood  before  Miss  Milligan.  “A 
grave  offense  against  truth  and  propriety  has 
been  committed,”  said  he,  gently,  “though  the 
odium  of  it  must  rest  upon  Cooley.  But  I will 
try  and  hush  up  the  matter,  that  farther  scandal 
may  be  prevented.  If  Cooley  is  unable  to  pre- 
pare his  own  sermons,  I apprehend  his  useful- 
ness is  at  an  end ; but  at  any  rate,  such  an  ar- 
rangement as  this,  of  course,  could  no  longer 
exist.” 

No  reply.  A deep  sigh  from  Miss  Milligan. 

“I  hope,”  said  Walter,  not  without  hesita- 
tion, “ that  you  will  pardon  the  apparent  harsh- 
ness of  any  thing  I may  have  said.” 

•Still  no  answer. 

“I  really  can  not  go,”  said  Hartridge,  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  “ until  you  say  that  you  do 
not  entertain  any  hard  feeling  toward  me.  If 
I have  been  severe,  let  me  beg  yon  to  excuse  me. 

Pray  do.  Will  you  not?”  he  asked,  very  gently. 

“You  have  been  quite  right,  and  I very,  veiy 
wrong,”  said  Miss  Milligan,  with  a misty  smile 
in  her  eyes  as  she  took  her  handkerchief  from 
her  face.  “ But  I own  that  your  remarks,  though 
just,  were  hard  to  bear.” 

“ But  you  forgive  me,  do  you  not  ?”  he  broke 
in.  “We  part  friends,  quite  friends;  is  it  not 

SO  ?” 

“Yes.  You  meant  well.  Quite  friends.” 

“ And  may  I take  your  hand  ?” 

She  gave  it  to  him ; he  held  the  pretty  white 
satin  hand  for  a moment,  and  pressed  it  earn- 
estly before  he  let  it  go. 

He  bowed  politely  and  was  gone,  but  half  his  / 
heart  was  left  behind.  ' 

Great  was  the  wrath  of  Deacon  Tinkham  and 
the  rest  of  the  flock  when  they  discovered  they 
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had  been  praising  and  admiring,  for  more  than 
a year,  a man  who  had  been  strutting  in  the  bor- 
rowed plumes  of  preachers  of  all  beliefs  and  de- 
nominations. Mr.  Hartridge  had  enough  to  do 
to  calm  down  the  excited  congregation.  He  man- 
aged so  well,  that,  while  every  one  knew  that  the 
sermon  on  “ Faith”  was  not  written  by  Cooley, 
no  one  ever  was  able  to  detect  the  real  author. 

At  first  a storm  of  indignation  was  aroused 
against  Cooley ; but  by  one  of  those  strange  fa- 
talities which  sometimes  occur,  Salem,  from  be- 
ing an  object  of  wrath,  became  one  of  pity.  As 
he  was  driving  over  to  Wingham  his  horse  took 
fright,  ran  away,  broke  the  wagon,* and  threw 
him  out.  One  of  his  own  parishioners  picked 
him  up,  much  injured;  and  his  leg  was  found 
so  badly  fractured  that  he  would  be  crippled  for 
life.  He  resigned  his  charge ; and  Deacon  Tink- 
ham  and  the  rest  of  the  congregation  at  once 
called  another,  and,  let  us  hope,  a more  suc- 
cessful minister. 

But  through  autumn  sunlight  and  autumn 
showers  Mr.  Hartridge  galloped  over  from  Wing- 
ham  to  Appledore.  His  horse  became  a well- 
known  object  in  the  landscape,  as,  picketed  in 
front  of  Widow  Kimball's  dwelling  while  his 
master  was  within,  he  beguiled  the  weary  hours 
by  nibbling  the  bark  off  the  widow’s  trees.  And 
that  stupid  little  parlor  had  grown  to  be  a heav- 
en on  earth  to  Hartridge.  The  dull  pattern  of 
the  carpet,  the  ugly  ornaments  on  the  chimney- 
piece  were  associated  in  his  mind  only  with  pleas- 
ure and  joy;  for  here  in  this  humble  spot  ho 
had  found  his  “own  heart’s  home.”  And  Miss 
Milligan,  too,  felt  that  a magic  charm  had  been 
cast  over  her  dull  life  in  Appledore.  Every 
thing  was  bright  and  radiant,  for  44  love  was  now 
the  lord  of  all.”  And  papering  and  plastering 
and  refitting  went  on  at  the  parsonage  in  Wing- 
ham,  and  it  was  whispered  among  the  gossips 
that  winter  would  not  have  come  before  the  min- 
ister woul4  bring  home  a young  bride. 

44  Tears  like  as  we  made  a mistake,”  said 
Mrs.  Kimball  to  Mehetabel ; 44  it  wam’t  Cooley 
arter  all.  Wa’al,  he  was  awful  humly ; I guess 
she  has  done  a sight  better.” 

44 1 guess  so  tew,*’  said  Mehetabel.  44 Ain't 
it  6trange  what  things  goes  on  in  our  midst?” 

• The  Indian  Summer  had  come.  Mrs.  Mil- 
ligan sat  knitting  in  the  keeping-room.  The 
fair-haired  Alice  was  on  the  little  sofa,  and 
Walter  lounged  by  her  side.  In  one  hand  he 
held  an  open  book ; in  the  other  a long  golden 
curl  that  hung  from  the  pretty  head  that  was  so 
■ close  to  his  own. 

44  Why  do  you  not  read,  you  lazy  Walter?” 
said  his  Alice's  silvery  tones.  44  Ah,  how  idle 
you  have  grown!” 

44  Study  is  a good  thing,”  said  Hartridge, 
roguishly.  44  To  the  perusal  of  ono  rather  ec- 
centric literary  work  I may  say  I owe  all  my 
present  happiness.” 

44  And  what  may  that  be?” 

Walter  seized  her  hand,  and  drawing  her  to- 
ward him,  whispered  in  her  ear — 

44  Miss  Milligan’s  Sermon !” 
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THAT  the  noble  society  of  thieves  and  beg- 
gars have  a language  of  their  own  is  tolera- 
bly well  known ; but  few  of  the  honest  readem 
of  Harper's  Magazine,  probably,  suspect  that 
this  jargon  is  very  complete ; that  it  is  under- 
stood and  used  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  En- 
gland— the  French  having  an  argot  of  their  own 
— and  that  it  includes  a simple  but  complete  set 
of  hieroglyphics,  with  the  help  of  which  one  of 
the  fraternity  can  make  known  to  those  who  fol- 
low him  all  the  useful  information  he  has  ac- 
quired as  a 44  tramp.” 

Mr.  John  Camden  Hotten,  of  London,  has  set 
himself  the  task  of  compiling  a Dictionary  of 
Cant  and  Slang — an  amusing  volume  to  the  un- 
initiated, though  perhaps  not  so  welcome  to  the 
professional  rogue,  whose  “mystery”  it  layB 
bare.  As  the  thieves'  cant  is  founded  upon 
English,  it  may  seem  to  some  tlrnt  any  ingen- 
ious person  might  uuravel  it  without  Mr.  Hot- 
ten’s  assistance.  To  such  we  have  tho  pleasure 
of  presenting  the  following  communication,  writ- 
ten by  a “chaunter,”  an  English  vendor  of 
street  ballads,  to  a gentleman  who  had  taken 
some  interest  in  his  welfare : 


Dear  Friend,— Excuse  the  liberty,  since  1 saw  you  last 
I have  not  earned  a tliickun,  we  have  had  such  a Dowry 
of  Parny  that  it  completely  Stumped  or  Coopered  Drory 
the  Boesmxn's  Patter  therefore  i am  broke  up  and  not 
having  another  friend  but  you  i wish  to  know  if  you 
would  lend  mo  tho  price  of  2 Gross  of  Tops,  Dies,  or 
Croaks,  which  Is  7 shillings,  of  tho  above-mentioned  wor- 
thy and  Sarah  Cheslmm  the  F.ssex  Burick  for  the  Poison- 
ing Job,  they  are  both  to  be  topped  at  Springfield  Stura- 
ban  on  Tu-sday  next,  i hope  you  will  oblige  me  if  you 
can  for  It  will  be  the  means  of  putting  n Quid  or  a James 
in  my  Clye.  i will  call  at  your  Carser  on  Sunday  Even- 
ing next  for  an  answer,  for  i want  a Speel  on  the  Drum 
as  soon  as  possible,  hoping  you  and  the  family  are  All 
Square,  1 remain  Your  obedient  Servant 

Without  a glossary  it  would  be  difficult  to 
make  out  the  meaning  of  this  letter,  though  it 
is  pretty  simple.* 

Mr.  Hotten  assnres  ns  that  in  all  languages 
the  thieves  and  beggars  have  their  jargon  ; and 
certainly  as  the  policeman  is  nearly  as  universal 
as  the  thief  in  this  over-civilized  world  of  ours, 
the  poor  persecuted  fraternity  of  pirates,  by  land 
and  water,  have  occusiou  for  all  the  defenses  they 
can  muster.  In  French,  the  secret  language  of 
thieves  and  cut-throats  is  called  argot . The 
Spanish  thief  cn  11s  his  private  tongue  Germania , 


• The  writer,  a street  cliaunter  of  ballad*  and  last  dy- 
ing speeches,  alludes  in  his  letter  to  two  celebrated  crim- 
inals— Tluw.  Drory,  the  murderer  of  Jael  Denny,  and  Sa- 
rah Chesham,  who  poisoned  her  husband,  accounts  of 
whose  trials  and  44  horrid  deeds**  he  had  been  selling. 
Below  is  a glossary  of  the  Cant  words : 


Thiekun,  a crown-piece. 
Dowry  of  Parny,  a lot  of 
rain. 

Stumj^ed,  bankrupt. 
Coopered,  spoiled. 

Do  urn  n,  a farmer. 

PtUer , trial 

Tops  last  dying  speeches. 
/Has,  “ 44 

Croak*,  44  *4  4 

Burick,  a woman. 


Topp'd , hung. 

Sturabitn,  a prison. 

Quid,  a sovereign. 

.fames,  *4 
Clye,  ji  pocket 
Career,  a house  or  resi- 
dence. 

Speel  n't  the  Drum,  to  be 
off  to  tho  country. 

All  Square,  all  right,  or 
quite  well. 


/ 
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holding  that  gipsies  and  other  loose  fellows  came 
from  Germany;  the  German ^robber  uses  what 
he  calls  Roth-wdlsch , pointing  to  his  convictign 
that  thieves  came  from  Italy.  In  Malta  and 
other  places  in  the  Mediterranean  they  use  a 
mongrel  tongue  called  Lingua  Franca , which  is, 
os  it  were,  the  universal  or  court  language  of 
the  looser  part  of  society.  The  Lazaroni  and 
the  Italian  brigands  use  a secret  jargon  which 
they  call  Gergp ; and  we  aro  assured  that  even 
the  Hottentots  have  a set  of  parasites  and  vaga- 
bonds, with  a peculiar  lingo  called  cuze-cot. 

In  the  language  of  the  English  rogue,  to  cant 
has  meant  “to  speak”  for  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years.  It  came,  doubtless,  from  chaunt ; 
the  professional  beggar,  and  the  amateur  who 
turns  from  thieving  to  begging  for  a change,  or 
. for  a purpose,  have  always  found  their  account, 
in  England,  in  singing  for  the  street  public. 
A chaunter — a canter — was  a street-ballad  sing- 
er, one  of  a tribe  not  yet  extinct.  A writer  of 
the  16th  century  mentions  that  the  beggars  and 
gipsies  “ have  devised  a language  among  them- 
selves, which  they  name  Canting,  or  Pedlar’s 
Frenche.”  In  more  recent  times  this  has  been 
known  as  St.  Giles’s  Greek. 

Mr.  Hotten  is  careful  to  distinguish  between 
cant  and  slang  as  very  different : a thief  in  cant 
language  would  term  a horse  a pranccr  or  a 
pradi  while  in  slang  a roan  of  fashion  would 
speak  of  it  as  a bit  of  blood , or  a spanker , or  a 
neat  lit.  A handkerchief,  too,  would  be  a billy, 
a foyk,  or  a kent  rag , in  the  secret  language  of 
low  characters;  while  among  vulgar  persons,  or 
those  who  ape  their  speech,  it  would  be  called 
a rag , a wipe , or  a clout.  He  points  out  that  a 
number  of  words  which  have  crept  into  our  lan- 
guage, or  are  used  by  the  English  canters,  are 
of  Gipsy  origin.  Thus  bamboozle  is  Gipsy,  and 
means  there  to  perplex  or  mislead  by  hiding ; 
bosh  is  Gipsy;  gad  means  wife,  in  that  tongue 
— in  ours  it  applies  more  narrowly  to  a woman 
with  a sharp  tongue.  Gibberish  is  the  name 
of  the  Gipsy  language ; with  us  it  is  applied  to 
unmeaning  collocations  of  words. 

But  the  thieves’  jargon  being  an  unwritten 
tongue,  has  greatly  changed  in  the  last  three 
hundred  years — so  much  so  that  Mr.  Hotten 
tells  us  the  modem  “ Greeks”  of  St.  Giles  could 
not  understand -much  of  the  old  cant,  and  would 
be  puzzled  to  guess  the  meaning  of  many  of  the 
older  canting  songs,  as  that  famous  one  of  which 
the  following  is  a verse : 

41  Bjng  out,  bleu  MorU,  and  toare  find  toure, 

Bing  out,  bien  Mortis  and  toure : 

For  all  your  diuU  are  bing'd  nwast; 

The  bien  cove  liath  the  loure.”* 

But  it  is  curious  to  remark  that  in  the  old 
cant  arc  some  words  which  look  akin  to  some 
others  now  in  common  English  use.  For  in- 
stance, boogit  signified  basket;  it  is  no  longer 

• Which,  litemlly  translated,  means  : 

“Go  out,  pood  pirl«,  nnd  look  and  sec, 

Go  out,  good  girl%  and  fee; 

For  all  your  clothes  are  carried  awAy, 

And  the  good  man  has  the  money." 


used  in  the  thieves’  jargon ; but  it  reminds  us 
of  our  word  budget , a parcel,  which  Worcester 
derives  from  the  French.  So  cofe  was,  in  the 
old  slang,  a man  ; gentry  cofe , a gentle  man ; 
gentry  co/e*s  ken , a gentle  man’s  house.  From 
cofe  we  have  cove , a slang  term  for  a man ; but 
may  it  not  also  be  the  origin  of  the  word  cuf 
fee,  which  is  applied  to  the  negro  ? 

In  Thomas  Hannan’s  Canting  Dictionary, 
published  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
embodied  in  this  later  work  by  Mr.  Hotten,  we 
find  these  and  some  other  amusing  words  and 
phrases.  Harman  gives  the  term  freshe-water- 
mariners , faying,  “These  kind  of  caterpillers 
counterfet  great  losses  on  the  sea : their  shippes 
were  drowned  in  the  playne  of  Salisbury.” — 
“ Prigger  of  prauncers ,”  he  says,  “be  horse- 
stealers, for  to  prigge  signifieth  in  their  lan- 
guage to  steale,  and  a prauncer  is  a horse ; so, 
being  put  together,  the  matter  was  playn.” 
He  concludes  his  description  of  this  order  of 
“pryggers”  by  noting,  “I  had  the  best  gelding 
stolen  out  of  my  pasture,  that  I had  amongst 
others,  whyle  this  book  was  first  a printing.”  It 
is  net  often  that  a lexicographer  can  justify  a, 
definition  by  sucli  a personal  experience. 

All  languages  and  all  jnrgons  seem  to  have 
been  laid  under  contribution  to  furnish  the  En- 
glish thieves'  cant.  Argot , the  name  by  which 
they  call  it,  is  from  the  French.  Booze , a house, 
comes  from  the  Dutch  buysen . Domine,  a par- 
son, is  from  the  Spanish.  Donna  and  feeles,  a 
woman  and  children,  is  from  the  Latin ; and  don , 
a clever  fellow,  has  been  filched  from  the  Lin- 
gua Franca,  or  bastard  Italian  ; while  duds,  the 
vulgar  term  for  clothes,  may  have  been  pilfered 
either  from  the  Gaelic  or  the  Dutch.  Feele,  a 
daughter,  from  the  French ; and  frow,  a girl  or 
wife,  from  the  German — are  common  tramps’ 
terms.  So  gent,  silver,  is  from  the  French  argent ; 
and  vial,  a country  town,  also  from  the  French. 
Horriddtom , a fool,  is  believed  to  bo  from  the 
Erse ; and  g/oak,  a man,  from  the  Scotch.  May- 
hew  says:  “There  are  several  Hebrew  terms  in 
our  cant  language,  obtained,  it  would  appear, 
from  the  intercourse  of  the  thieves  with  the  Jew 
fences  (receivers  of  stolen  goods) ; many  of  the 
cant  terms,  again,  are  Sanscrit,  got  from  the 
gipsies ; many  Latin,  got  by  the  beggars  from 
the  Catholic  prayers  before  the  Reformation; 
and  many,  again,  Italian,  got  from  the  wander- 
ing musicians  and  others;  indeed,  the  showmen 
have  but  lately  introduced  a number  of  Italian 
phrases  into  their  cant  language.”  The  Hin- 
dostanec  also  contributes  several  words,  which 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Lascar  sailors. 

Moreover,  the  English  thieves’ jargon  has  pre- 
served many  words  of  English  which  were  for- 
merly in  common  nnd  respectable  use,  but  arc 
now  dropped  from  the  Dictionaries  as  low  or  vul- 
gar. Mr.  Hotten  has  made  a curious  collection 
of  such  words,  which  would  now,  but  did  not 
once,  shock  ears  polite:  “A  young  gentleman 
from  Belgravia,  who  had  lost  his  watch  or  his 
y»ockct-hftndkerchief,  would  scarcely  remark  to 
his  mamma  that  it  had  been  boned-^yct  bone f 
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in  old  times,  meant,  among  high  and  low,  to 
steal.  A young  lady  living  in  the  precincts  of 
dingy  but  aristocratic  May-Fair,  although  en- 
raptured with  Jenny  Lind  or  Ristori,  would 
hardly  think  of  turning  back  in  the  box  to  in- 
form papa  that  she  made  no  bones  of  it ; yet  the 
phrase  was  most  respectable  and  well-to-do  be- 
fore it  met  with  a change  of  circumstances.  4 A 
crack  article,'  however  first-rate,  would,  as  far 
as  speech  is  concerned,  have  greatly  displeased 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Walker ; yet  both  crack , 
in  the  sense  of  excellent,  and  crack  «/*,  to  boast 
or  praise,  were  not  considered  vulgarisms  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  Dodgey  a cunning  trick, 
is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon;  and  ancient  nobles 
used  to  4 get  each  other’s  dander  «/>*  before 
appealing  to  their  swords  — quite  Jlabergasting 
(also  a respectable  old  word)  the  half  score  of 
lookers-on  with  the  thumps  and  cuts  of  their 
heavy  weapons.  Gallavanting , waiting  upon  the 
ladies,  was  as  polite  in  expression  as  in  action ; 
while  a clergyman  at  Paula's  Crosse  thought  no- 
thing of  bidding  a noisy  hearer  ‘hold  his  gaby' 
or  ‘shut  up  his  gob'  Gadding , roaming  about 
in  an  idle  and  4 trapesing'  manner,  was  used  in 
an  old  translation  of  the  Bible;  and  ‘to  do  any 
thing  gingerly'  was  to  do  it  with  great  care.  The 
great  Lord  Bacon  spoke  of  the  lower  part  of  a 
man's  face  as  his  gills."  Shakspeare  has  pre- 
served many  such  words,  which  he  now  enjoys 
in  communing  with  costermongers  and  others 
of  the  lower  sort.  Thus,  “clean  gone,"  in  the 
sense  of  out  of  sight ; “ it  won't  fadje or  suit ; 
“I’ll  make  him  buckle  under." 

There  is  a limited  literature  of  the  thieves' 
jargon,  of  which  an  example,  in  the  shape  of  a 
tailor’s  advertisement,  is  subjoined.  This  we 
take  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Matsell's  “ Rogue's  Lex- 
icon 

“ TTTILLI AM  BRISTOL,  whose  chnrA  u*«xl  to  be  Bristol 

W Bill,  wishes  to  nose  his  old  pels,  end  the  public  gen- 
erally, that  he  has  tied  up  prigging,  and  is  now  squaring 
it  at  No.  850  Back  Hill,  llatien  Garden,  where  he  keeps 
on  hand,  fur  ready  cole — tick  being  no  go— upper  benja- 
mins, built  on  a downy  plan ; ship- up  velveteen  togs,  lined 
with  the  same  broady ; moleskin  ditto,  any  color,  lined 
with  the  same  broady;  kerseymere  kicksies,  any  color, 
built  very  slap  with  the  artful  dodge;  stout  cord  ditto, 
built  in  the  ‘Melton  Mowbmy*  style;  broad  cord  ditto, 
made  very  saucy ; moleskin,  all  colors,  built  hanky  spanky, 
with  double  fakement  down  the  side,  and  artful  buttons  at 
the  bottom ; stout  ditto,  built  very  serious.  Out  and  out 
fancy  sleeve  kicksies,  cut  to  drop  dowi*  pn  the  trotters. 
Waist  benjamins,  cut  long,  with  moleskin  back  and  sleeves. 
Blue  cloth  ditto,  cut  slap-up.  Mud  pipes,  knee-caps  and 
trotter-ca.-e*,  buUt  very  low. 

**  A decent  allowance  made  to  Seedy  Swells,  Tea  Kettle 
Pnrgers,  Head  Robbers,  and  Flunkeys  out  of  Collar. — 
X.B.  Gentlemen  finding  their  own  Broady  can  be  accom- 
modated.'* 

The  uninitiated  reader  would  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  deciphering  the  above,  and  wc  subjoin, 
therefore,  a translation  of  it : 

“TT7ILT.IAM  BRISTOL,  formerly  known  as  Bristol 

V V Bill,  wishes  to  Inform  h!«  old  friends,  and  the 
public  generally,  that  he  has  given  dp  stealing,  and  ts  now 
getting  his  livl  ig  honestly,  at  r>50  B ick  Hill,  Hnttcn  Gar- 
den, where  he  ke.jps  on  hand  for  ready  money,  overcoats 
of  a superior  style  and  pattern ; superior  velveteen  coats, 
lined  with  the  same  material;  moleskin,  any  color,  lined 


with  the  same  stuff;  kerseymere  knee-breeches,  any  color, 
made  very  fashionable,  with  the  yellow  neckband  kerchief 
included;  cord  ditto,  made  in  the  ‘Melton  Mowbray* 
style:  broad  cord  ditto,  made  the  top  of  the  fashion; 
moleskins,  of  all  colors,  made  in  the  latest  fashion,  with 
double  stripes  down  the  side,  and  buttons  at  the  bottom; 
stout  ditto,  very  strongly  made.  Waistcoats,  cut  long- 
waiated,  with  moleskin  back  and  sleeves.  Blue  cloth  ditto, 
fashionably  cut.  Guitera,  leggins,  boots,  and  shoes,  made 
very  reasonable. 

“ An  allowance  made  to  poor  men  of  fashion,  men  who 
exchange  old  clothes,  butlers,  and  footmen  out  of  place. — 
X.B.  Gentlemen  finding  their  own  materials  can  be  ac- 
commodated.** 

But,  besides  this,  there  are  hieroglyphic  signs, 
well  understood  by  the  whole  fraternity,  and 
used  by  the  noble  order  of  “tramps" — which 
includes,  in  England,  beggars,  peddlers,  “fresh- 
water mariners, "sneaks,  and  thieves  of  the  hum- 
bler and  less  enterprising  kind.  These  marks 
may  be  seen  on  corners  of  streets,  ou  door-posts, 
and  on  house-steps;  they  inform  the  succeeding 
vagrants  of  all  they  require  to  know:  and  a few 
white  scratches  may  say,  “Be  importunate,’’  or 
“ Pass  on."  A writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  re- 
marks, on  this  subject : “ Every  door  or  passage 
is  pregnant  with  instruction  as  to  the  error  com- 
mitted by  the  patron  of  beggars ; the  beggar- 
marks  show  that  a system  of  freemasonry  is  fol- 
lowed, by  which  a beggar  knows  whether  it  will 
be  worth  his  while  to  call  into  a passage  or 
knock  at  a door.  Let  any  one  examine  the  en- 
trances to  the  passages  in  any  town,  and  there 
he  will  find  chalk  marks  unintelligible  to  him,  , 
bnt  significant  enougli  'to  beggars.  If  a thou- 
sand towns  arc  examined,  the  same  marks  will 
be  found  at  every  passage  entrance.  The  pas- 
sage mark  is  a cipher  with  a twisted  tail:  in 
some  cases  the  tail  projects  into  the  passage,  in 
others  outwardly;  thus  seeming  to  indicate 
whether  the  houses  down  the  passage  are  worth 
calling  at  or  not.  Almost  every  door  has  its 
marks:  these  are  varied.  In  some  cases  thero 
is  a cross  on  the  brick- work,  in  others  a cipher: 
the  figures  1 , 2, 3,  are  also  used.  Every  person 
may  for  himself  test  the  accuracy  of  these  state- 
ments by  the  examination  of  the  brick-work  near 
his  own  doorway — thns  demonstrating  that  men- 
dicity is  a regular  trade,  earned  out  uj>on  a sys- 
tem calculated  to  save  time  and  realize  the  larg- 
est profits."  An  English  “ tramp"  described  to 
May  hew  the  method  of  “ working"  a small  town. 

He  said : “Two  hawkers  {pals')  go  together,  but 
separate  when  they  enter  a village,  one  taking 
each  side  of  the  road,  and  selling  different  things; 
and  in  order  to  inform  each  other  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  at  whose  houses  they  call, 
they  chalk  certain  marks  on  their  door-posts." 

The  English  love  of  system  has  indeed  turned 
begging  into  an  industry.  It  is  a trade  or  oc- 
cupation ; as  such,  it  is  followed  by  thousands; 
and  they  avail  themselves  very  ingeniously  of 
labor-saving  devices.  Thus  in  many  cases,  over 
the  kitchen  niantle-piece  of  a thieves*  lodging- 
house,  is  hang  a map  of  the  district,  marked 
with  certain  signs  which  denote  failure  or  suc- 
cess in  mendicant  applications.  Mr.  Hottcn 
has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  one  of  these 
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charts,  of  the  district  of  Maidstone,  in  Kent, 
which  we  copy  on  this  page,  with  the  explana- 
tions given  of  the  marks  or  hieroglyphics.  Who 
44  i Sarah”  is,  or  what  relation  this  mysterious 
and  homely  creature  has  to  the  district,  Mr. 
Hotten  was  unable  to  ascertain. 

When  no  artist  appears  to  make  a map  for 
the  fraternity,  Mayhew  tells  us  that  the  “walks” 
arc  described  in  writing.  “ In  almost  every  one 
of  the  padding-kens,  or  low  lodging-houses,  in 
the  country,  there  is  a list  of  walks  pasted  up 
over  the  kitchen  mantle  - piece.  At  St.  Al- 
bans, for  instance,  at  the , and  at  other 

places,  there  is  a paper  stuck  up  in  each  of  the 
kitchens.  This  paper  is  headed,  * Walks  out  of 
this  Town,1  and  underneath  it  are  set  down  the 
names  of  the  villages  in  the  neighborhood  at 
which  a beggar  may  call  when  out  on  his  walk, 
and  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the  cadger 
to  make  a round  of  about  six  miles  each  day, 
and  return  the  some  night.  In  many  of  these 
papers  there  are  sometimes  twenty  walks  set 
down.  No  villages  that  are  in  any  way  4 gam- 


my* [bad]  are  ever  mentioned  in  these  lists; 
and  the  cadger,  if  he  feels  . inclined  to  stop  for  a 
few  days  in  the  town,  will  be  told  by  the  lodg- 
ing-house keeper,  or  the  other  cadgers  that  he 
may  meet  there,  what  gentlemen's  seats  or  pri- 
vate houses  are  of  any  account  on  the  walk  that 
he  means  to  take.  The  names  of  the  good 
houses  are  not  set  down  in  the  paper  for  fear 
of  the  police.”  This  custom  appears  to  be  very 
old;  it  was  noticed  by  English  writers  three 
hundred  years  ago.  The  communication  b7 
signal  reaches  even  to  the  gallows.  The  dis- 
play of  a red  handkerchief  by  the  44  sufferer1’  is 
a token  that  he  has  not  betrayed  any  professional 
secret s. 

The  origin  of  the  mark  of  direction,  the  third 
in  the  list  given  below,  is  explained  by  the 
following  paragraph  in  an  English  44  Constable’s 
Guide 44  Gipsies  follow  their  brethren  by  nu- 
merous marks,  such  as  strewing  handfuls  of 
grass  in  the  day  time  at  a four-lane  or  cross- 
roads : the  grass  being  strewn  down  the  road  the 
gang  have  taken ; also,  by  a cross  being  made 
on  the  ground  with  a stick  or  knife 
—the  Longest  end  of  the  cross  de- 
noting the  route  taken.  In  the 
night  time  a cleft  stick  is  placed  in 
the  fence  at  the  cross-roads,  with 
an  arm  pointing  down  the  road 
their  comrades  have  taken.  The 
marks  are  always  placed  on  the 
left-hand  side,  so  that  the  strag- 
glers can  easily  and  readily  find 
them.”  It  is  curions  to  learn  that 
the  publication  of  these  hieroglyph- 
ics has  enabled  some  persons  to  es- 
cape the  importunities  of  beggars. 
A clergyman  writes  that  by  himself 
marking  the  characters  U (Gam- 
my) and  © (Flummuxed)  on  the 
gate-posts  of  his  parsonage,  he  en- 
joys a singular  immunity  from 
alms-seekers  and  cadgers  on  the 
tramp. 

Mr.  Hotten  has  some  amusing 
paragraphs  about  slang , which  he 
separates  entirely  from  thieves*  jar- 
gon. Slang  is  low  English  ; and 
the  English  are  perhaps  the  most 
slangy  of  civilized  nations — though 
they  accuse  us  Americans  of  being 
their  masters  in  this  art  of  indi- 
rect expression.  If  we  speak  of 
our  President  as  “Uncle  Abe,” 
they  call  their  Queen  “ Little  Vic,*’ 
their  Prime  Minister  44  Pam,”  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  44  Dizzy;” 
and  every  grade  of  society  in  En- 
gland, if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Hof- 
ten,  has  its  own  peculiar  slang. 
In  English  politics,  for  instance,  a 
plumper  is  a single  vote  at  an  elec- 
tion— not  a split-ticket ; and  elect- 
ors who  have  occupied  a house, 
no  matter  how  small,  and  boiled  a 
pot  in  it,  thus  qualifying  them- 
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EXPLANATION  OP  TIIE  HIEROGLYPHICS. 

NO  GOOD*  too  poor,  and  know  too  much. 

STOP— if  von  have  what  they  waot,  Ihay  will  bay.  They  an  p ratty 
(knowing) 

GO  IN  THIS  DIRECTION,  it  la  Utter  than  the  othar  road.  Nothing 
way. 

BONE  (good)  Safa  for  a " sold  tatar,”  if  for  nothing  aiao.  “ Ckeeee 
(don’t  talk  mueh)  here. 

COOPER'D  (spoiled ),  by  too  many  tramps  railing  there 
GA M NY  (unfavorable),  likely  to  hare  you  taken  up.  Mind  the  dog 
FLUMMUXED  (dangerous),  aura  of  a month  in  <peod  (prison). 
REMGIOTS,  but  tidy  on  the  whole. 
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selves  for  voting,  are  termed  pot-wallopers.  A 
quiet  walk  over  is  a re-election  without  oppo- 
sition and  much  cost.  A caucus  meeting  refers 
to  the  private  assembling  of  politicians  before  an 
election,  when  candidates  are  chosen  and  meas- 
ures of  action  agreed  upon.  This  term  originated 
in  America.  A job,  in  political  phraseology,  is  a 
government  office  or  contract  obtained  by  secret 
influence  or  favoritism.  Only  the  other  day  the 
London  Times  spoke  of  “ the  patriotic  member 
of  Parliament  potted  out  in  a dusty  little  lodg- 
ing somewhere  abort t Bury  Street.”  The  term 
quockerwodger , althongh  referring  to  a wooden 
toy  figure  which  jerks  its  limbs  about  when 
pulled  by  a string,  has  been  supplemented  with 
apolitical  meaning:  a pseudo  - politician,  one 
whose  strings  of  action  are  pulled  by  somebody 
else,  is  now  often  termed  a quockerwodger . The 
term  rat , too,  in  allusion  to  rats  deserting  ves- 
sels about  to  sink,  has  long  been  employed  to- 
ward those  turn -coat  politicians  who  change 
their  party  for  interest.  Stout  or  careful  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  shout  to  the  cabmen  on  the 
rank,  u Four-wheeler!"  meaning  a four-wheeled 
cab. 

There  is  university  slang,  religious  slang,  and 
military,  which  is  synonymous  with  dandy 
slang.  In  this  last,  inconvenient  friends,  or 
elderly  and  lecturing  relatives,  are  pronounced 
dreadful  bores.  Four-wheeled  cabs  are  called 
bounders;  and  a member  of  the  Four-in-hand 
Club,  driving  to  Epsom  on  the  Derby  Day, 
would,  using  fashionable  phraseology,  speak  of 
it  as  tooling  his  drag  down  to  the  Derby . « A vehi- 
cle, if  not  a drag  (or  dwag ),  is  a trap , or  a cask; 
and  if  the  turn  out  happens  to  be  in  other  than 
a trim  condition,  it  is  pronounced  at  once  as  not 
down  the  road.  The  cockney  swell  would  say  it 
is  not  ufi  to  the  mark ; while  the  costermonger 
would  call  it  wtry  dickey.  In  the  British  army  a 
barrack  or  military  station  is  known  as  a lobster- 
box;  to  “cram”  for  an  examination  is  to  mug- 
up;  \o  reject  from  the  examination  is  to  spin ; 
and  that  part  of  the  barrack  occupied  by  subal- 
terns is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  rookery.  In 
dandy  slang  any  celebrity,  from  Paul  Bedford 
to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  is  a swell.  Wrinkled- 
faced old  professors,  who  hold  dress  and  fash- 
ionable tailors  in  abhorrence,  are  called  aw- 
ful swells — if  they  happen* to  be  very  learned  or 
clever  ; a title  is  termed  a handle ; trowsers,  in- 
expressibles, or,  when  of  a large  pattern,  or  the 
inflated  Zouave  cut,  howling  bags;  a superior 
appearance,  extensive;  a four-wheeled  cab,  a 
bird-cage ; a dance,  a hop ; dining  at  another 
man’s  table,  “sitting under  his  mahogany any 
thing  flashy  or  showy,  loud:  the  peculiar  make 
or  cut  of  a coat,  its  build;  full-dress,  full-jig; 
wearing  clothes  which  represent  the  very  extreme 
of  fashion,  “dressing  to  death"  a reunion,  a 
spread;  a friend  (or  a “good  fellow”),  a trump. 

On  the  English  Stock  Exchange,  “breaking 
shins”  means  borrowing  money ; “ rigging  the 
market”  is  playing  tricks  with  it ; a “ stag”  is  a 
speculator  without  money ; bank-notes  are  called 
“ long-tailed  ones,”  and  also  “flimsies ;**  a mon- 


key is  £500;  a “plum”  is  £100,000;  and  a 
million  sterling  in  called  a “ marygold.”  Mon- 
ey, in  its  various  shapes,  is  known  by  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  slang  terms  in  En- 
gland. Specie  is  called  beans  or  blunt — to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  stiff,  and  rags , which  mean  bank- 
notes ; brads,  brass,  bustle,  coppers,  chink,  chink- 
ers,  chips,  corks,  dibbs,  dinarly,  dimmock , dust , 
feathers,  gent  (silver — from  argent),  haddock  (a 
purse  of  money),  horse  nails , haver,  lour  (the 
oldest  cant  term  for  money),  mopusses,  needful, 
nobbing s (money  collected  in  a hat  by  street- 
performers),  ochre  (gold),  pewter , jmlm-oil,  posh , 
Queen's . pictures,  quids,  ready,  or  ready  gilt , 
redge  (gold),  rhino , rowdy , sluners  (sovereigns), 
skin  (a  purse  of  money),  stiff*  (paper,  or  bill  of 
acceptance),  stiff,  stumpy,  tin  (silver),  wedge 
(silver),  and  yellow  boys  (sovereigns).  So  at- 
tentive is  slang  speech  to  financial  matters,  that 
there  are  seven  terms  for  bad,  or  “ bogus”  coin. 
Bogus-,  by-the-way,  is  American  slang.  A case  is 
a counterfeit  five-shilling  piece ; half  a case  repre- 
sents half  that  sum  ; grays  are  half-pence  made 
double  for  gambling  purposes ; queer-soft  is  coun- 
terfeit or  lead  coin ; schofel  refers  to  coated  or 
spurious  coin  ; sheen  is  bad  money  of  any  de- 
scription ; and  sinkers  bears  the  same  and  not 
inappropriate  meaning.  Flying  the  kite,  or  ob- 
taining money  on  bills  and  promissory  notes,  is 
closely  connected  with  the  allegorical  expression 
of  raising  the  wind.  In  winter  or  in  summer  any 
elderly  gentleman  ’ who  may  have  prospered  in 
life  is  pronounced  icarw;  while  an  equivalent  is 
immediately  at  hand  in  the  phrase,  “ his  pock- 
ets are  well  lined." 

Each  separate  piece  of  money  has  its  own 
slang  term,  and  often  half  a score  of  synonyms. 

To  begin  with  a farthing : first  there  is  fudge, 
then  fiddler,  then  gig,  and  lastly  quartereen . A 
half-penny  is  a brown  or  a madza  saltee  (cant), 
or  a mag,  or  a posh,  or  a rap — whenoe  the  popu- 
lar phrase,  “I  don’t  care  a rap."  The  penny 
has  for  slang  equivalents  a copper , a saltee 
(cant),  and  a winn.  Two-pence  is  a deuce ; and 
three-pence  is  either  a thrums  or  a thntps . Fbur- 
pence,  or  a groat,  may  in  vulgar  speech  be  term- 
ed a bit,  a flag,  or  a joey.  Six-pence  is  well 
represented  in  street  talk,  and  some  of  the  slang 
substitutes  are  very  comical  — for  instance, 
bandy,  bender,  cripple,  and  downer;  then  fye- 
buck,  half  a hog,  kick  (thus,  “two  and  a kick," 

2s.  Gd .),  lord  of  the  manor , pig,  pot  (the  price  of 
a pot  of  beer — thus  half  a crown  is  a“  five  pot 
piece”),  mid,  sprat,  sow's  baby , tanner,  tester, 
tizzy — sixteen  vulgar  words  to  one  coin.  Seven- 
pence,  being  an  uncommon  amount,  has  only 
one  slang  synonym,  setter . The  same  remarks 
apply  to  eight-pence  and  nine-pence,  the  former 
being  only  represented  by  otter,  and  the  latter  by 
the  cant  phrase  nobba-saltee.  Ten-'pence  is  dacha- 
saltee,  and  eleven-pence  dacha-one — both  cant 
expressions.  One  shilling  boasts  eleven  slang 
equivalents;  thus  we  have  beong , bob,  breaky - 
leg,  deaner,  gen  (either  from  argent,  silver,  or 
the  back  slang),  hog,  levy — a word  which  made 
its  way  to  this  country,  and  was  formerly  used 
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m Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  for  the  old  twelve- 
and-a-half-cent  piece;  the  “long  Ipt”  of  New 
Orleans — peg%  stag,  teviss , and  twelver.  One 
shilling  and  six-pence  is  a ky-bosh . Half  a 
crown  is  known  as  an  alderman,  half  a bull, 
half  a tvsheroon , and  a madia  caroon ; while  a 
crown  piece,  or  five  shillings,  may  be  called 
either  a bull,  or  a caroon,  or  a cart-wheel,  or  a 
coach-wheel,  or  a thick-un , or  a tvsheroon.  The 
next  advance  in  slang  money  is  ten  shillings,  or 
half  a sovereign,  which  may  be  either  pronounced 
as  half  a bean,  half  a couter,  a madia  poona,  or 
half  a quid.  A sovereign,  or  twenty  shillings, 
is  a bean,  canary , couter,  foont,  goldfinch , James, 
poona,  portrait , quid,  a thick-un,  or  a yellow-boy. 
Guineas  are  nearly  obsolete,  yet  the  terms  neds, 
and  half-neds,  are  still  in  use.  Bank-notes  are 
flimsies,  long-tailed  ones , or  soft.  A jintif  is  a 
five-pound  note. 

Mr.  Hotten  suggests  that  many  of  theso  slang 
terms  bear  the  mark  of  their  mintage;  they 
came  from  the  work-shops:  thus  brads,  from 
the  ironmonger;  chips,  from  the  carpenter; 
dust,  from  the  goldsmith;  feathers , from  the 
npholstercr;  horse-nails  from  the  farrier;  had- 
dock, from  the  fishmonger;  and  tanner,  from 
the  leather-dresser.  Here  the  object  itself  is 
called  by  the  name  of  an  article  which  pro- 
cures it.  A tailor,  by-the-way,  is  called  by  the 
collegians  and  “fast”  men  a “sufferer” — a very 
significant  term.  Intoxication,  in  its  various 
forms,  has  also  n number  of  slang  synonyms. 
Thus  to  be  mildly  drunk  is  to  be  beery , bemused , 
boozy,  bosky,  huffy,  corned,  foggy,  fou,  fresh, 
hazy,  elevated , kinky,  lushy,  moony , muggy,  muzzy , 
on,  screwed,  stewed,  tight , and  winey.  A higher 
or  more  intense  state  of  intoxication  is  represent- 
ed by  the  expressions  podgy,  beargered,  blued, 
cut,  primed,  lumpy , plowed,  muddled,  obfuscated, 
swipey,  three  sheets  in  the  wind,  and  top-heavy. 
But  the  climax  of  fuddlement  is  only  obtained 
when  the  disguised  individual  can't  see  a hole  in  a 
ladder,  or  when  he  is  all  mops  and  brooms , or  qff 
his  nut{  or  with  his  main-brace  well  spheed,  or 
with  the  sun  in  his  eyes,  or  when  he  has  lapped 
the  gutter,  and  got  the  gravel  rash,  or  is  on  the  ran - 
tan,  or  on  the  re-raw,  or  when  he  is  sewed  up, 
or  regularly  scammered — then,  and  not  till  then, 
is  he  entitled,  in  vulgar  society,  to  the  title  of 
lushington  or  recommended  to  put  in  the  pin.  We 
can  add  but  one  slang  phrase  to  Mr.  Hotten’s  col- 
lection ; in  New  England  it  is  sometimes  said  of 
a tipsy  fellow  that  he  “ has  been  to  see  his  uncle.9' 

Shakspeare  was  well  read  in  the  slang  of  his 
day.  Falstaff  abounds  in  slang,  more  witty 
than  is  commonly  heard  in  these  days ; and  the 
plays  are  a mine  of  old  slang.  But  the  other 
and  later  play-wnghts  were  adepts  as  woll. 
Thus,  an  Abram- Man  was  a wandering  beggar ; 
bat  Beaumont’and  Fletcher  give  a number  of 
curious  synonyms  for  this  phrase : 

“And  these,  what  name  or  title  e'er  they  bear, 

Jarkman,  or  Putrico,  Crnnke,  or  Clapper-dudgeon, 

Frmter,  or  A bram-Bfnn ; I speak  to  all 

That  stand  In  fair  election  for  the  title 

Of  king  of  beggars.*' 


A few  specimens  of  the  jargon  in  which  rogues 
delight  to  speak  will  give  the  reader  some  no- 
tion of  the  humor  of  these  “ lewd  fellows  of  a 
baser  sort.  ” Poor  soft  cheese  is  called  beeswax ; 
a large  foot  is  a beetle-crusher ; food  is  grub,  or 
belly-timber ; a “ Bible-carrier”  is  a person  who 
sells  songs,  but  does  not  sing  them.  The  gener- 
ic term  for  handkerchief  is  wipe  ; but  eleven  dif- 
ferent phrases  describe  as  many  different  patterns 
of  this  indispensable  article  ? a Billy,  or  fogle, 
is  a silk  handkerchief ; a clont,  one  of  cotton  ; 
a Bird's-eye  wipe,  is  one  with  a darkish-bine 
ground,  and  large  round  white  spots,  with  a spot 
in  the  centre  of  darker  blue  than  the  ground.  This 
was  adopted  by  Jim  Belcher,  the  pugilist,  and 
soon  became  popular  among  “ the  fancy.”  It 
is  also  called  a Belcher,  a handkerchief  much 
patronized  by  Sam  Weller,  Senior,  if  we  may 
believe  Mr.  Dickens.  Then  there  is  the  Blood- 
red  fancy,  which  is  red ; the  Blue-billy,  bine 
ground  with  white  spots ; the  Cream-fancy,  any 
pattern  on  a white  ground ; the  Grecn-king’s- 
man,  any  pattern  on  a green  ground ; the  Ran- 
dal’s-man,  green,  with  white  spots,  named  after 
Jack  Randal,  pugilist;  the  Water’s-man,  sky- 
colored;  the  Yellow-fancy,  yellow,  with  white 
spots , the  Yellow-man,  all  yellow. 

A bloke  is  a cove,  and  a cove  is  a man. 
“The  bloke  with  the  jasey”  means  the  Judge; 
jasey  signifying  wig.  A policeman  is  called  a 
blue-bottle.  The  term  buffer,  which  is  now 
common  slang,  and  means  a jolly  good  fellow, 
has  a curious  origin.  It  is  probably  from  the 
French  bouffard—n  clown  or  fool ; but  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  a buffer  was,  accord-' 
ing  to  one  of  the  dramatists  of  that  day,  “a 
rogue  who  killed  good  sound  horses,  for  the 
sake  of  their  skins,  by  running  a long  wire  into 
them.”  A buster  is  a small  loaf  of  bread ; a 
man  goes  into  a low  beer-shop  for  lunch,  and 
calls  for  “a  penn’orth  of  beeswax  and  a two- 
penny buster.”  The  term  “fast,”  as  “a  fast 
young  man,”  Mr.  Hotten  describes  as  an  Amer- 
icanism, which  has  taken  root  in  England,  where 
they  now  have  not  only  fast  men  but  fast  young 
women.  Of  the  latter  our  author  has  a story 
which  certainly  shows  that  the  young  British 
female  may  be  an  adept  in  slang.  It  is  of  a 
bishop’s  daughter,  now  living,  who  was  skilled 
in  horses : Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  the 
opinion  of  a candidate  for  ordination,  who  had 
the  look  of  a bird  of  the  same  feather,  as  to  the 
merits  of  some  cattle  just  brought  to  her  father’s 
palace  for  her  to  select  from,  she  was  assured  by 
him  they  were  utterly  unfit  for  a lady’s  use. 
With  a knowing  look  at  the  horses’  points,  she 
gave  her  opinion  in  these  choice  words,  “Well, 
I agree  with  yon ; they  are  a rum  lot,  as  the 
devil  said  of  the  ten  commandments.”  Dickens 
wittily  remarked  that,  when  applied  to  men,  tho 
words  fast  and  loose  are  synonymous. 

To  drain  is  to  drink ; hot  gin  and  beer,  spiced, 
is  called  flannel ; brandy  and  port-wine  mixed 
is  flesh  and  blood ; and  beer  is  gatter,  a shant 
of  gatter  being  a pot  of  beer.  In  Australia, 
which  has  a pecnliar  slang  of  its  own,  what  is 
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in  England  called  a “go,”  and  here  a 44  drain” 
or  “drink,”  is  spoken  of  as  a “nobbier.”  A 
lady ’8  veil  is  known  as  a midge-net  * to  milvader 
a man  is  to  beat  him ; paw-cases  are  gloves. 

By-the-way,  tbe  misuse  of  the  word  “allow,” 
which  is  common  in  the  South  and  West — as, 
44  he  allowed  he  would  go  to-morrow,”  '“he  al- 
lowed he  would  give  me  a dollar,”  is  of  English 
origin.  It  is  used,  for  instance,  in  an  old-folk 
rhyme,  44  Tom  Clod  pole’s  Journey  to  London 

“ He  'lowed  he’d  gi*  me  half  a crown, 

And  treat  me  wnd  sum  beer. 

If  I wnd  make  it  up  wnd  him. 

And  let  un  go  off  dear.*1 


PLEASANT  VALLEY  AND  DEACON 
MARVIN. 

44  How  dear  to  thia  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood. 
When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view  1* 

MY  earliest  recollections  cluster  around  the 
beauties  of  Pleasant  Valley.  It  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  spots  on  the  borders  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  within  thirty  miles  of  New  London.  It 
seemed  very  lovely  to  my  childish  eyes  long  time 
ago.  But  that  proves  nothing  as  to  its  beauty. 
Every  school -boy,  every  urchin,  admires  and 
loves  the  scenes  of  his  early  fun  and  frolic,  and 
sees  Heaven  itself  reflected  in  every  pool  or  pud- 
dle on  which  his  chip  boat  floats,  or  in  which 
his  naked  feet  have  paddled.  Were  we  as  wise 
and  clear-sighted  in  our  manhood  as  we  were  in 
our  youth,  we  should  all  our  lives  long  discover 
in  like  manner  the  image  of  celestial  beauty, 
of  all  that  is  fair  and  bright  in  the  firmament 
above,  smiling  upward  to  our  appreciative  glance 
from  every  fountain  by  life’s  dusty  way-side,  and 
every  dew-drop  that  sparkles  on  the  grass  be- 
neath our  feet.  I have  seen  Pleasant  Valley 
with  the  eyes  of  both  manhood  and  youth  ; and 
at  my  last  visit,  made  after  an  absence  of  half  a 
lifetime,  it  looked  lovelier  than  ever.  Not  from 
its  associations  merely ; not  because  it  was 
44  The  school-boy  spot 

We  ne'er  forget,  though  we  are  there  forgot  ;*• 
not  becanse  of  childish  day-dreams  and  time- 
hallowed  reminiscences;  not  because  I there 
first  learned  to  love — to  love  tbe  delights  of 
home,  and  “ the  mother  who  watched  o’er  my 
childhood,”  and  the  father  who  stood  instead 
of  God  to  my  young  mind,  and  breathed  into 
me  that  breath  of  intellectual  life  which  made 
me  truly  a living  soul,  and  the  bright,  unbroken 
circle  of  sisters  and  brothers,  long  since  become 
a memory  only,  and  the  crowd  of  school-mates 
and  playmates  who  people  the  play-grounds  of 
my  young  memory ; and  the  bright-eyed,  rosy- 
cheeked  girls — the  sweet  Marys,  and  Almiras, 
and  Mildreds,  and  Phebes,  and  Lucindas,  who 
awakened  in  my  worshiping  heart  its  first  dim 
notions  of  an  affection  still  more  tender  and 
warm — not  merely  because  of  these  did  Pleasant 
Valley  look  lovelier  in  1863  than  it  did  in  1816, 
but  also  because  it  really  was,  and  is,  ns  its 
name  would  indicate,  a charming  spot,  And  of 
itself  worthy  to  be  visited,  admired,  described, 


and  celebrated  in  song — lovely  enough  to  in- 
spire the  poet’s  wish  to 

44  Gar  our  streams  and  bn  rales  shine 
Up  wl'  tbe  beet;" 

and  my  eyes  long  trained  to  the  observation 
and  study  of  natural  beauty,  were  here  delight- 
ed by  a hundred  sylvan  charms,  so  that  both 
taste  and  memory  combined  to  fill  my  mind 
with  gratification. 

The  name  of  Pleasant  Valley  was  worthily 
bestowed  upon  this  spot  nearly  two  hundred 
years  ago  by  some  adventurous  settler  who 
pushed  out  westward ly  from  Pequot  along  the 
margin  of  44  the  Sound,”  and  paused  here  in  the 
glorious  sunset  of  a summer  afternoon  to  regale 
his  eyes  with  its  delightful  scenery. 

A lively  little  stream  serpentines  through  the 
Valley,  bounded  on  the  west  by  graceful  hills 
whose  feet  dip  gently  into  its  sparkling  water, 
and  on  tbe  east  by  bluffs  of  wild  and  picturesque 
beauty.  All  which  fertilo  field  and  meadow — 
all  that  rude  and  rocky  precipices,  wooded  slopes, 
flourishing  orchards,  and  fields  of  green  or  gold- 
en grain ; and  all  that  babbling  brook  and  mur- 
muring cascade  can  contribute  to  the  varied 
beauty  of  the  scene  may  be  found  and  admired 
in  this  Valley  of  Delights. 

Here  too  abound  the  softening  and  refining 
touches  of  human  industry  and  taste — tho  im- 
press of  successive  generations  of  inhabitants — 
an  intelligent  and  pious  race,  as  substantial 
dwellings,  and  pretty  cottages,  meeting-houses, 
and  school-houses,  those  inseparable  companions 
in  every  New  England  village,  most  clearly  de- 
monstrate. 

How  much,  it  is  really  surprising  and  delight- 
ful to  notice — how  much  remains  almost  un- 
changed in  the  aspect  of  the  Valley,  although 
so  long  an  interval  has  passed  since  my  last  vis- 
it! There  lies  the  village  green  in  whhse  centre 
stood  “the  whipping-post,”  and  around  whoso 
margin  there  stood  and  stand  the  churches,  the 
school-house,  the  village  shops,  and  the  houses 
of  the  squire  and  parson,  with  the  old  familiar 
look  of  18 1 G.  Tho  whipping-post,  to  be  sure, 
has  disappeared  from  the  village  green.  But 
even  in  1816  it  was  a “ whipping-post”  only  in 
name,  serving  merely  as  a peaceable  bulletin- 
board,  whereon  were  posted  probate  notices  and 
▼endue  advertisements.  The  old  well,  just  oppo- 
site the  post,  whose  well-curb,  post,  sweep,  pole, 
and  bucket  I saw  caught  up  like  cobwebs  by  the 
great  September  gale  of  1816,  and  whirled  aloft 
until  they  vanished  in  the  clouds — the  old  well 
has  been  filled  up,  and  no  longer  furnishes  cool- 
ing draughts  from  “the  old  oaken  bucket,”  to 
thirsty  hoys  and  girls  who  come  rushing  out  At 
44  recess”  from  the  adjacent  school-house.  Alas 
for  the  rash  innovator  who  was  not  here  con- 
tent “ to  let  well  alone  !”  But  the  school-house 
— no,  not  the,  but  a school-house,  yet  stands  on 
the  old  familiar  spot,  and  its  appearance  sum- 
mons up  a troop  of  curious  recollections.  On 
the  very  school -gronnd  where  I used  to  play 
ball  are  now  visible  the  foot-marks  of  the  same 
old  games:  “one  old  cat,”  and  “two  old  cat,” 
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and  “base  ball,*'  and  “prison  base,”  and  “/>i- 
son,”  and  “gould,”  and  “tag,”  and  “I  spy.” 
“ Goodness  gracious !”  how  I would  like  to  jump 
out  of  my  buggy,  and  try  my  hands  and  legs 
over  again  at  those  boyish  sports,  the  very  rec- 
ollection of  which  “puts  life  and  mettle  in  my 
heels.  ” And  here  is  the  bridge  across  the  brook 
beyond  the  school-house,  over  which  goes  the 
road  to  Smith  Hill.  Over  that  bridge  how  oft- 
en have  I watched  the  pretty  feet  of  pretty  Char- 
lotte Smith  on  her  way  to  school ! Dear  little 
lisping  Charlotte ! how  I loved  to  hear  you  read, 
the  “ Ode  on  Solitude”  was  it?  in  “Murray's 
English  Reader,”  beginning 

*l  O thou,  the  nymph  with  plathid  eye. 

Though  thddom  found,  yet  ever  nigh.” 

Oh,  Charlotte,  Charlotte ! where  now  are  those 
pretty  feet,  and  where  is  now  thy  sweet,  bewitch- 
ing lisp,  and  yet  more  bewitching  smile  of  lip 
and  eye  ? “ Eheu  fugaces !” 

By  the  side  of  the  bridge  once  stood,  but  no 
longer  stands,  a “hatter's  shop” — Ilurlbut's  hat- 
ter's shop — and  back  of  that  was  a deep  hole,  or 
pool,  in  the  brook — a sort  of  ancurismic  or  vari- 
cose development  of  the  stream,  forming  a nat- 
ural baptistry,  in  which  the  holy  ordinance  of 
immersion  was  ofttime  administered  by  good 
“Elder”  Palmer,  or  some  other  Baptist  minister 
of  that  day.  “ That  day”  was  a day  of  religious 
intolerance  in  Connecticut,  when  every  other  sect 
and  denomination  of  Christians  was  taxed,  and 
compelled  to  jtay  taxes,  for  the  support  of  the 
Presbyterian,  or  “Standing  Order."  I speak 
now  of  a period  that  ended  with  the  year  1818, 
and  not  of  the  epoch  of  “ toleration,”  the  be- 
ginning of  religious  equality,  which  came  in 
with  the  Constitution  and  the  “ toleration  tick- 
et" of  that  year.  The  Baptists  and  baptisms  of 
Pleasant  Valley  were  sneered  at  by  the  stiff- 
backed  Presbyterians,  and  many  were  the  af- 
fronts, indignities,  and  wrongs  heaped  upon 
Elder  Palmer  and  his  Baptist  brethren.  This 
pool  recalls  one  of  them  distinctly  to  mind. 
Several  persons  were  immersed  here  one  sum- 
mer Sunday  afternoon  by  that  godly  man.  The 
sacrament  of  baptism  had  been  witnessed  by  a 
motley  multitude  of  persons,  old  and  young, 
male  and  female,  devout  and  impious,  decent  and 
disorderly.  A parcel  of  noisy  boys,  of  Presbyte- 
rian families,  occupied  a part  of  the  bridge  just 
above  the  pool,  misbehaving  in  various  ways, 
and  at  last  throwing  a dog  into  the  water  just 
as  one  of  the  candidates  was  led  down  into  the 
pool  by  the  officiating  clergyman.  (I  have  great 
comfort  in  recollecting  that  I “thrashed”  one 
of  those  boys  the  next  day  in  such  thorough 
style  that  he  ever  after  remembered  at  least  one 
Baptist  with  becoming  respect.)  On  the  fol- 
lowing night  Elder  Palmer's  barn  was  broken 
open,  his  “chaise”  taken  out  and  drawn  down 
to  the  bridge,  and  then  cast,  like  the  dog,  into 
the  very  middle  of  the  pool,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered on  Monday  morning  by  the  hatters  at 
Hurlbut's  shop.  But  enough  of  these  disagree- 
able reminiscences.  Let  me  turn  to  more  amus- 
ing topics. 


Just  across  the  brook,  on  that  little  peninsu- 
la, where  you  now  see  a group  of  lofty  syca- 
mores, there  stood  in  my  school-boy  days  a 
grove  of  slender  saplings — the  self-same  growth 
that  stands  there  now : but  while  I have  grown 
old  they  have  followed  my  example,  and  are 
now  huge  trees.  Imagine  me  and  a dozen  other 
youngsters  perched  like  robins,  each  among  the 
topmost  branches  of  one  of  those  saplings,  twen- 
ty feet  above  ground,  swinging  in  great  curves 
through  the  air,  and  singing  aloud,  “Who  sees 
me  in  this  button-ball  tree?”  enjoying  the  exer- 
cise and  the  peril,  but  longing  also  to  be  ob- 
served and  admired  for  our  daring  and  our  agil- 
ity by  travelers  along  the  road.  Even  then 
ambition  stirred  our  hearts,  and  each  one  6f  us 
was  impatient  to  J>e  a man,  and  every  little 
heart  was  singing,  not  in  the  boyish  rhymes 
just  quoted,  nor  in  any  other  self-conscious 
words,  the  Jean  Ingelow  song : 

“I  wait  for  my  story;  the  bird*  can  not  sing  it. 

Not  one,  a*  he  elt*  on  the  tree; 

The  bell*  can  not  ring  it.  but,  long  yearn,  O bring  it, 
Such  a*  1 wish  it  to  be!** 

Now,  speaking  of  birds  brings  to  mind  a cer- 
tain birds-nesting  expedition  of  my  boyhood  on 
yonder  rocky  ridge,  whose  perpendicular  end 
juts  almost  into  the  brook,  and  whose  precipi- 
tous southern  walls  impend  for  nearly  a mile, 
like  the  battlements  of  some  huge  fortress,  over 
the  road  to  Niatoic.  The  summit  of  that  ridge 
was  then,  and  now  is,  clothed  with  wood,  and 
furnished  a cover  for  countless  birds,  whose 
nests  we  boys  regarded  as  lawful  spoil,  and 
whose  eggs  as  our  legitimate  prey.  Some  fee- 
ble attempts  to  restrain  our  egg-bunting  pro- 
pensities, on  the  ground  of  compassion  for  the 
parent  bird,  were  scoffingly  met  by  our  recom- 
mendation to  “pity  the  pullets  and  old  hens,” 
whose  nests  we  were  taught  and  commanded 
to  discover,  and  all  whose  eggs,  excepting  the 
“ nest-egg,”  we  were  ordered  to  bring  home. 
So,  when  importuned  by  mother  or  sister  to  pity 
Mrs.  Robin  or  Madame  Blue  Jay,  we  answered, 
“Oh  yes,  we  will;  we’ll  leave  'em  all  a ‘nest- 
egg  !’  ” And  we  invariably  did,  not  so  much  out 
of  mercy  as  out  of  policy,  leave  one  egg  in  every 
rifled  nest,  in  the  expectation  that  the  female 
bird  would  thereto  lay  the  full  complement  re- 
quired for  a legitimate  incubation. 

It  happened  on  one  occasion  that  a boy  kins- 
man of  ours,  whom  we  somewhat  inaccurately 
called  “Cousin  Elf”  (that  being  “the  short” 
for  Eliphnz),  came  from  a distance  to  make  us 
a visit  in  the  very  nick  of  time  for  birds-nesting. 
Never  shall  I forget  that  visit  and  the  conse- 
quent raid  on  the  feathered  tribe  which  occnr 
pied  Mount  Mather.  “Res  magna  erat It 
was  “a  big  thing.”  Robin  and  “ brown  thrash- 
er,” cat-bird  and  king-bird,  bobolink  and  red- 
wing, flrehang-bird  and  sparrow,  and  many  an- 
other fowl  of  the  air  had  reason  to  remember 
that  day.  The  number  of  eggs  that  we  brought 
home  was  something  quite  unparalleled  in  the 
various  and  ovarious  statistics  of  Pleasant  Val- 
ley. They  were  measured  rather  than  counted, 
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and  by  measure  they  just  filled  the  biggest  hind 
pocket  of  Cousin  “Elf.”  He  had  been  endowed 
with  all  our  earnings,  and  our  homeward  march 
was  a complete  ovation.  Elfs  pocket  and  all 
of  our  hearts  were  full  as  we  entered  the  house 
and  rushed  up  stairs  to  “mother's  room”  to  an- 
nounce our  splendid  success.  But  alas ! in  our 
precipitancy  we  rushed  to  destruction — 

“ ab  ovo 

Usque  ad  mala* — 

from  eggs  to  ill-luck  (a  fret  translation).  Elfs 
pocket  was  dashed  against  a chair,  every  egg 
was  smashed,  while  shell,  and  yolk,  and  white 
were  mingled  in  one  conglomerated  chaos,  from 
one  rash  plunge  into  which  Elf’s  fingers  were 
withdrawn  in  a state  not  to  bo  described  of 
dripping  viscosity  and  gelatinous  abomination. 
After  a minute  of  speechless  grief  and  horror 
the  fun  of  the  thing  burst  upon  our  imagina- 
tion, and  then  ensued  a concert  of  laughter  of 
every  key,  pitch,  and  tone  that  goes  to  make 
the  full  diapason  of  cachinnation,  followed*  by 
jokes  and  gibes  innumerable  upon  poor  Elf  and 
his  dreadful  pocket.  One  of  the  girls — my  sis- 
ters— proposed  to  call  him  “ Cousin  Custard,” 
and  asked  if  she  had  not  better  grate  some  nut- 
meg into  his  pocket ; another  suggested  that  we 
should  drop  in  a lump  of  butter,  hold  him  to  the 
fire,  and  4 ‘ poach”  him  ; and  my  oldest  brother 
gravely  remarked  that  a little  old  Jamaica  would 
convert  him  into  “egg-nog.”  Elf  bore  it  he- 
roically. But  to  this  day  we — those  of  us  who 
survive — love  to  joke  him  on  his  disappointed 
4 * egg-spec-tations.  ” 

A mile  or  two  down  stream  lies  Marvinville, 
a cluster  of  shops  and  dwellings  situated  in  a 
bend  of  the  brook,  and  famous  in  the  annals 
of  Pleasant  Valley  as  the  scene  of  Deacon 
Marvin's  life  and  exploits.  He  flourished  long 
before  my  day,  and  was  a very  aged  man  when 
I was  yet  below  my  teens.  A hundred  anec- 
dotes were  current  in  the  neighborhood  illus- 
trating his  industry,  his  eccentricity,  his  awk- 
ward shrewdness,  and  his  invariable  success  in 
every  enterprise  to  ivhich  he  turned  his  mind 
and  hand.  Pleasant  Valley  folks  regarded  him 
as  one  of  the  world’s  wonders.  He  was  reputed 
to  be  of  Scotch  descent,  and  had,  as  they  said, 
“ gumption”  enough  for  a whole  clan,  although, 
unlike  most  Scotchmen,  he  was  so  good-natured 
and  serene  that  nothing  ever  seemed  to  disturb 
the  stagnant  pool  of  his  sensibilities.  Pachy- 
dermatous as  a rhinoceros,  and  sagacious  as  an 
elephant,  you  could  neither  take  him  in,  nor  ir- 
ritate him,  neither  outwit  nor  annoy,  neither 
gull  in  trade,  humbug  by  a “sell,”  nor  disturb 
by  a practical  joke.  If  assailed  by  wit  or  ridi- 
cule he  usually  repelled  the  attack  by  his  ap- 
parent insensibility,  though  now  and  then  he 
surprised  you  by  a return  blow  so  sharp,  sud- 
den, and  unexpected,  that  you  were  prostrate 
before  you  beheld  the  movement;  and  by  the 
time  you  recovered ,your  powers  of  observation, 
he  had  regained  his  wonted  stolidity  so  utterly 
as  to  make  you  doubt  whether  the  coup  had 
come  from  him. 
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Deacon  Marvin,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  was  a 
farmer,  a tanner,  and  a shoemaker.  On  the 
bench  (the  shoemaker’s  bench)  he  wore  his 
leather  apron  with  as  much  gravity  as  ever  4 ‘ Me 
Lud”  Chancellor  wore  his  robes  on  the  wool- 
sack. Among  his  tan-vats  and  in  his  corn- 
fields, at  home  and  abroad;  every  where  and 
always,  he  was  the  same  solemn  incarnation  of 
awkward  good-nature ; every  where  and  always 
industrious,  quiet,  sober,  and  earnest.  In  re- 
ligious matters  he  was  os  diligent  and  devoted 
as  he  was  in  secular  affairs.  His  worldly  em- 
ployments were  os  much  a devotion  as  were  his 
spiritual,  and  his  piety  was  as  thoroughly  in- 
dustrious as  was  his  money-making.  The  one 
mode  of  devotion  soon  made  him  rich.  The 
other  soon  made  him  a deacon.  Long  days’ 
works  earned  for  him  “friends  of  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness;”  and  long  and  laborious 
prayers  and  exhortations  established  him  on  a 
firm  basis  as  a pillar  in  the  church,  and  the 
odor  of  sanctity  gave  fragrance  even  to  his  filthy 
lucre. 

There  are  men  that  Nature  manifestly  de- 
signed for  Presbyterian  deacons — native  dea- 
cons “to  the  manor  (manner)  born.”  Their 
parents  are  church -members,  whose  children 
being  baptized  after  the  fashion  of  that  church, 
which  finds  a handful  of  water  a sufficient  Jor- 
dan for  a whole  generation  of  communicants, 
are,  by  the  virtue  of  44  the  half-way  covenant,” 
admitted  when  infants  within  the  holy  pale  of 
membership.  Of  these  privileged  children  there 
is  now  and  then  one  who  takes  to  his  Catechism 
as  kindly  as  to  his  mother’s  milk,  and  seems  to 
grow  and  fatten  upon  texts  and  doctrines  as 
readily  as  Hophni  and  Phinehas  did  oh  the 
priestly  perquisites  of  Eli,  without  developing 
any  of  the  evil  tendencies  that  misled  those  two 
unfortunate  young  scions  of  the  Hebrew  priest- 
hood. Such  a one  was  Deaqon  Marvin  from 
his  cradle  upward.  With  such  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  time ; and  when  the  time  comes  he 
is,  as  matter  of  course,  officially  designated  and 
set  apart  as  deacon.  So  was  it  with  Marvin  ; 
and  in  his  case  he  would  have  been  thus  pro- 
moted long  before  he  was  but  for  the  fact  that 
he  was  yet  unmarried ; and  the  Presbyterians, 
remembering  Paul’s  exhortation,  44  Let  your 
deacons  be  the  husbands  of  one  wife,”  were  re- 
luctant to  elect  a bachelor  to  that  ecclesiastical 
office.  This  difficulty  was  duly  made  known 
to  him,  and  he  was  kindly  asked  to  remove  the 
stumbling-block  by  taking  to  himself  a wife. 
He  modestly  suggested  that,  as  Deacon  Smith 
already  had  a wife,  there  might  be  a bachelor 
elected  to  the  second  deaconship,  and  that  even 
Paul  would  then  admit  that  the  “one  wife”  did 
exist  as  an  actual  fact.  But  the  church  were 
inclined,  Elder  Mack  and  some  of  the  brethren 
smiling  at  Marvin’s  queer  reply,  to  insist  that 
the  text  required  and  meant  “one  wife  apiece.” 
Mr.  Marvin,  apparently  wondering  a little  at 
their  smiles,  told  them  he  would  44  take  the 
matter  into  prayerful  consideration.” 

This  promise  was  known  at  once  all  over  the 
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parish,  as  in  a country  village  invariably  hap- 
pens, and  it  created  an  immense  sensation 
among  the  artless  Ruths  and  artful  Naomis  of 
Pleasant  Valley.  It  is  said  that,  within  a fort- 
night afterward,  the  future  deacon  was  called 
upon  as  shoemaker  to  take  the  measure  of  every 
unmarried  female  foot  of  Presbyterian  ownership 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty  in  the 
whole  valley ; nay,  that  customers  of  this  de- 
scription came  from  the  remoter  regions  of 
Hamburgh,  Brockwuy's  Ferry,  Niantic,  and  Rise 
Head  to  be  measured  fnr  slippers,  shoes,  over- 
shoes, boots,  and  moccasins  of  every  kind  known 
in  those  unsophisticated  days  to  that  primitive 
locality.  And  it  was  noticed,  not  seemingly 
by  Mr.  Marvin,  but  by  others  more  observing, 
or  less  careful  than  he  to  conceal  their  observa- 
tion, that  of  these  candidates  for  fits  a consid- 
erable number  came  more  than  once — first  to  be 
measured,  and  then  to  try  on,  and  then  a third 
time  to  suggest  trifling  alterations.  Within  the 
month  Mr.  Marvin  received  fifteen  invitations  to 
tea-parties  and  kindred  entertainments,  at  which 
he  was  regaled  with  every  delicacy,  solid  and 
fluid,  that  the  housekeepers  of  Pleasant  Valley 
could  invent  and  produce  for  his  delectation; 
and  it  was  a curious  coincidence  that  every  one 
of  his  entertainers  had  at  least  one  marriagea- 
ble daughter,  and  that  upon  her,  the  heroine  of 
the  evening,  the  “Cynthia  of  the  minute, ” was 
bestowed  all  the  credit  of  the  remarkably  light 
bread,  or  wonderfully  sweet  butter,  or  rich 
cheese,  or  toothsome  “ apple-saas”  and  “pre- 
serves,’’, or  crisp  “short-cakes,”  or  “flaky” pie- 
crust, or  any  other  good  thing  which  seemed  to 
attract  the  regard  of  this  highly-esteemed  friend 
and  guest. 

These  uncommon  manifestations  of  neighbor- 
ly regard  and  of  friendly  feeling  were  not  the 
only  extraordinary  phenomena  which  exhibited 
themselves  about  that  time  to  watchful  eyes  in 
and  around  this  agitated  community.  New 
dresses,  new  bonnets,  new  ribbons  broke  out, 
like  an  eruption,  all  over  the  parish ; and  on 
Sundays  the  meeting-house  was  gay  with  un- 
wanted colors,  and  attractive  with  young  beauty 
decorated  with  fresh  and  manifold  feminine 
adornments. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Deacon  Marvin 
was  all  unmoved  by  this  revolutionary  excite- 
ment. He  did  not  betray  any  unwonted  emo- 
tion, but  kept  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  just 
as  though  every  body  else  were  as  calm  as  he 
himself  seemed  to  be.  His  mind,  however,  was 
deeply  moved.  As  a truly  conscientious  man 
he  began  diligently  to  inquire  “whether  or  no,” 
to  use  his  favorite  formula,  “it  was  the  will  of 
the  Lord”  that  he  should  marry,  and  if  it  were, 
who  was  the  divinely-appointed  she?  It  is  now 
(I  speak  of  more  than  forty  years  ago)  the  vil- 
lage tradition  that  he  actually  went,  night  after 
night,  to  a thicket  of  alders  in  the  river  bend 
behind  his  house — the  house  in  which  Tie  lived 
with  an  aged  mother — and  there  knelt  down 
alone  beneath  the  stars,  and  prayed  for  divine 
wisdom  to  guide  him  first  to  a righteous  decis- 


ion, and  next  to  a becoming  choice.  That  tra- 
dition is  founded  partly  on  the  well-known  de- 
votional habits  of  Mr.  Marvin,  and  partly  on 
the  testimony  of  two  of  the  village  boys  of  that 
period,  who  testified  that,  as  they  were  engaged 
one  night  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brook  fish- 
ing for  horn-pouts  and  44  bobbing”  for  eels,  they 
heard  Deacon  Marvin  eaVnestly  praying  as  above 
described.  It  rather  detracted  from  the  credibil- 
ity of  their  story  that  these  boys  were  two  of  the 
most  ill-behaved  scamps  in  the  Valley,  and  that 
the  prayer,  as  they  repeated  or  pretended  to  re- 
peat it,  was  so  very  personal  and  peculiar  that 
no  man  of  ordinary  character,  and  with  the  aver- 
age notion  of  devotional  propriety,  could  be  sup- 
posed  to  have  addressed  it  to  the  Almighty. 
But,  on  the  whole,  omitting  divers  names  of  the 
reigning  beauties  ‘of  the  place,  and  sundry  de- 
scriptions of  their  “ dough-nuts”  and  “bunnets,” 
the  story  was  believed.  One  thing  at  least  is 
certain — Marvin  resolved  to  marry,  and  so  ho 
informed  Elder  Mack  in  season  for  the  next 
“church  meeting,”  whereat  a deacon  was  to  he 
chosen.  Another  thing  is  certain.  He  determ- 
ined to  marry  an  individual  who  had,  like  him- 
self, seemed  to  be  unmoved  by  the  village  dis- 
turbance and  uproar  of  which  he  had  been  the 
innocent  cause  or  occasion — an  individual  who 
had  not  ordered  from  him  new  shoes,  or  from 
milliner  or  mantua-maker  new  bonnet,  ribbon, 
or  dress ; who  had  neither  invited  him  to  her 
house,  nor  been  invited  to  meet  him  elsewhere, 
and  about  whom  nobody,  unless  it  were  Deacon 
Marvin  himself,  seemed  to  have  taken  any  mat- 
rimonial thought  in  this  connection.  The  per- 
son thus  fixed  upon  by  our  hero  was  a widow 
lady  of  about  seven-and-twenty,  some  three  years 
his  junior — Widow  Becket,  who  had,  after  some- 
thing less  than  one  year  of  wedlock,  lost  her  hus- 
band, and  remained  for  five  or  six  years  in 
mourning  for  her  loss.  She  was  still  a very 
comely  young  woman;  was  a member  of  the 
same  church  as  the  Deacon ; was  of  excellent 
character;  owned  and  “carried  on”  with  nota- 
ble skill  and  discretion  a farm  of  nearly  a hun- 
dred acres,  on  which  she  lived  in  a very  pretty 
cottage,  and  was  without  children.  Widow 
Becket  was  known  to  possess  some  property  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  which  yielded  her  three 
or  fonr  hundred  dollars  of  annual  revenue ; and 
she  had  the  further  good  fortune  to  be  respected 
by  all  who  knew  her.  She  did  not  go  much 
into  society,  and  was  rather  looked  upon  as  a 
widow  for  life.  Always  in  her  seat  at  public 
worship  on  Sunday,  and  generally  present  at  the 
Friday  evening  “conference  meeting”  in  the 
school-house,  to  which,  like  most  of  the  house- 
keepers who  came,  she  brought  a candle  to  help 
light  up  that  simple  sanctuary.  Deacon  Marvin 
had,  of  course,  seen  her  and  her  modest  widow'* 
weeds  a thousand  times,  although  no  living  soul, 
unless  perchance  the  widow  herself,  had  ever 
imagined  that  he  bestowed  on  her  a look  or 
a thought.  He  had  seen  her,  and  she  had  ob- 
served that  bo  had  seen  her.  More  than  this. 
By  some  queer  process  that  neither  physiologist 
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nor  psychologist  has  ever  yet  explained  or  un- 
derstood, the  widow,  about  the  time  of  that 
apocryphal  prayer  among  the  alders,  became 
conscious — perhaps  I ought  to  say  convinced — 
that  she  had  somehow  entered  into  Deacon  Mar- 
vin’s mind,  and  that  about  her  image  in  his 
breast  new  and  peculiar  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
fancies  were  rapidly  crystallizing.  It  might  have 
been  one  single,  momentary,  magnetic  flash  from 
his  eye,  unseen  by,  nay,  invisible  to,  any  other 
person,  that  gave  her  this  information.  If 

u there  are  looks  and  tyrds  that  dart 

Ad  inatant  sunshine  through  the  heart,** 

so  are  there  lightning-like  gleams  of  intelli- 
gence, or  rather  sparks  of  knowledge,  that  con- 
vey from  one  soul  to  another,  in  the  ten  thou- 
sandth part  of  an  instant,  whole  folios  of  inform- 
ation. One  of  these  spaTks  had  traveled  from 
Deacon  Marvin’s  eyes  to  Widow  Becket’s  bosom. 
Each  of  them  was  aware  of  the  fact.  And  I 
suppose  that  some  responsive  electric  messenger 
had,  in  like  manner,  found  its  entrance  into  the 
manly  breast  of  Deacon  Marvin.  But  this  is 
conjecture  rather  than  knowledge.  What  I do 
know  is  only  this : Deacon  Marvin,  at  the  close  of 
a long  day’s  work,  which  ended  as  usual  with  the 
washing  of  his  hands  and  face  for  supper,  and 
was  as  usual  followed  by  a quiet  supper  at  home, 
was  heard  by  his  mother  to  exclaim,  as  if  talk- 
ing to  himself,  “My  stars!  the  Widow  Becket 
is  the  very  cretur!  Thanks  be  praised,  she’s 
ready  broken  to  the  yoke!”  In  about  fifteen 
minutes  after  this  unwonted  explosion,  Deacon 
Marvin,  with  a clean  shirt  on,  his  hair  nicely 
brushed,  and  in  his  “Sunday  suit,”  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  slowly  and  gravely  over  to 
Widow  Becket’s  house — a distance  of  nearly  two 
miles — humming,  not  noisily  but  audibly,  a suc- 
cession of  jolly  old  “psalm  tunes,”  like  “Wells,” 
“ Mear,”  “Bangor,”  and  “ Silver  Street,”  there- 
by conforming  to  the  Pauline  precept,  “ If  any 
man  bo  merry  let  him  sing  psalms.” 

Arriving  “about  dusk”  at  the  widow’s  door, 
he  knocked  without  dismounting.  She  came  to 
the  door  so  promptly  as  to  indicate  that  she  had 
either  seen  or  heard  him  coming. 

“ Good-evening,  Sister  Beckct,”  said  Deacon 
Marvin. 

“Good-evening,  Brother  Marvin,”  said  the 
quiet  widow.  “Won’t  you  get  off  your  horse 
and  come  in?” 

But  instead  of  answering  her  question  he  re- 
plied, “Widow  Becket,  after  earnest  prayer  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  will  of 
the  Lord  that  I marry  thee  /" 

The  widow  had  in  her  hand  a lighted  candle, 
and  she  looked  down  upon  its  blaze  with  a pleas- 
ant smile,  as  she  instantly  answered, 

“ The  Lord 8 will  be  done , Brother  Marvin! 
Won’t  you  tie  your  horse  and  come  in  ?” 

“ Wa’al,  I guess  I will  call  for  a few  min- 
uets,” said  he.  And  so  while  she  held  the  light 
ho  dismounted,  fastened  his  horse  by  the  bridle 
to  a post  conveniently  near,  and  then  went  in. 
He  did  not  “go  in  and  win,”  but  he  won  and 
went  in. 


The  visit  was  brief.  The  wedding-day  was 
fixed — the  day,  or  rather  the  evening,  before  the 
church-meeting  for  election,  on  the  following 
week — Marvin  took  the  widow’s  measure,  and 
then  he  came  away.  It  is  said  by  his  posterity  ' 
that  before  going  to  bed  that  night  he  finished 
for  the  widow  a pair  of  wedding  shoes  of  white 
satin  covered  with  silver  spangles,  and  with  nar- 
row heels  two  inches  high. 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  very 
quietly  in  the  evening  at  the  widow’s  house. 

The  whole  town  knew,  of  course,  what  was  to 
happen,  for  on  the  preceding  Sunday  the  widow, 
dressed  for  the  first  time  since  Captain  Becket’s 
death,  “in  colors,”  had  sat  in  old  Mrs.  Mar- 
vin’s pew,  and  the  “publishment”  had  been  read 
by  Elder  Mack  from  the  pulpit,  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  all  the  aforedescribed  Ruths  and 
Naomis,  who  now  felt  vexed  at  having  thrown 
away  so  much  money  on  needless  shoes,  finery, 
and  tea-party  entertainments. 

After  the  wedding  the  Deacon’s  horse  was 
brought  to  the  door,  the  Deacon  got  into  the 
saddle,  Mrs.  Marvin — no  longer  Widow  Becket 
— was  helped  upon  the  pillion,  and  as  soon  ns 
she  had  secured  herself  against  the  possibility 
of  a fall,  by  passing  her  plump  and  well-formed 
arm  around  her  new  husband’s  waist,  the  happy 
couple  rode  quietly  home  to  old  Mrs.  Marvin 
house,  wherein  they  spent  not  only  their  honey- 
moon, but  a series  of  quiet  and  happy  years. 

On  the  day  after  the  wedding  he  whom  we 
have  been  calling  Deacon  Marvin  became  a dea- 
con by  election,  as  he  had  all  his  life  been  one 
by  nature.  The  next  Sunday  being  “ Commun- 
ion Sunday,”  Deacon  Marvin  entered  upon  the 
performance  of  his  public  duties,  acquitting  him- 
self, if  not  gracefully,  at  least  with  tolerable  de- 
corum, and  without  any  very  manifest  agitation 
or  embarrassment.  His  wife  did,  in  after-years, 
tease,  or  playfully  try  to  tease,  him  by  pretend- 
ing that  he  spilled  a little  wine  in  her  lap  in 
passing  the  cup;  and  the  other  deacon,  it  is 
said,  was  heard  to  remark  that  “Brother  Mar- 
vin must  have  held  the  plate  uncommon  tight 
to  have  left  the  dent  of  his  thumb  on  the  edge 
on’t.”  I have  grave  doubts,  however,  on  both 
of  these  points.  For  the  Deacon  showed  so 
much  coolness  and  imperturbability  under  cir- 
cumstances far  more  trying,  that  I don’t  feel 
quite  free  to  believe  in  his  tremors  or  spasms  on 
that  occasion.  The  truth  is,  that  his  friends 
looked  on  his  uniform  calmnesl  and  quietude  as 
a fair  subject  of  joke,  and  their  jests  took  this 
form  of  satire  on  his  pretended  nervousness  and 
excitability. 

The  Deacon  had  made  a fortunate  marriage, 
and  his  prayers  were  so  answered  that  he  could 
never  doubt  having  exactly  accomplished  “the 
will  of  the  Lord”  in  that  transaction.  His  wife 
was  intelligent  and  good — good  in  disposition 
and  temper,  good  in  judgment  and  understand- 
ing, good  in  taste — and  she  had  a wonderful 
share  of  good  looks,  for  her  face  told  all  this  so 
plainly  that  no  one  could  look  at  her  without 
seeing  it  all  to  be  true.  She  was  in  no  hurry  to 
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change  any  of  the  habits  of  her  husband,  as  to 
his  person,  dress,  style  of  living,  modes  of  busi- 
ness, or  peculiarities  of  taste,  feeling,  or  opinion. 
She  did  ultimately  modify  them  all,  and  some 
of  them  were,  without  the  Deacon’s  being  aware 
of  the  modus  operand greatly  changed  within  a 
tolerably  brief  period  of  time ; but  none  of  them 
suddenly  or  violently.  Great  is  this  gift  of 
‘ ‘ patient  waiting.  ” In  the  sweet  circle  of  home, 
no  less  than  in  God’s  “ kingly  state,”  is  it  true 
that 

“They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait** 

Mrs.  Deacon  Marvin  did  this  and  more.  She 
waited,  but  did  not  “only”  wait.  She  acted 
and  waited ; and  while  half  of  our  newly  mar- 
ried wives  destroy  their  influence  altogether  by 
impatient  and  impetuous  attempts,  and  would 
have  pulled  the  Deacon’s  hair  about  his  cars  in 
an  instant,  and  have  teased  him  to  distraction 
for  the  sake  of  proving  and  showing  their  in- 
fluence over  him,  the  sagacious  Mrs.  Marvin, 
though  not  altogether  satisfied  with  her  hus- 
band’s phenomenal  manifestations,  or  outward 
surroundings,  or  inward  convictions  and  notions, 
was  content  to  wait  for  opportunity  and  bide 
her  time.  And  the  result  demonstrated  her 
sagacity ; for  while  her  forbearance  insured  that 
domestic  tranquillity  which  is  the  nearest  earth- 
ly approach  to  the  rest  and  repose  of  heaven,  it 
ted  also  to  the  accomplishment  of  every  change 
that  she  really  cared  to  have  made. 

Very  soon  after  his  marriage  the  Deacon,  who 
liked  to  ride  with  his  wife,  and  to  look  at  her  as 
they  rode,  discarded  the  pillion,  and  turned  out 
to  grass  the  family  horse-skeleton,  whose  twenty 
years’  hard  service  entitled  him  to  be  put  on  the 
retired  list  with  free  rack  and  manger  for  life, 
purchased  a sedate  but  well-looking  nag  and  a 
comfortable  chaise,  in  which,  with  an  express 
stipulation  that  his  wife  should  “ hold  on  to  him 
jest  as  if  she  was  on  the  pillion,”  the  Deacon 
thenceforward  transported  her  to  and  from 
“meetin’,”  or  wherever  else  they  felt  inclined 
to  travel. 

In  the  course  of  a year  the  personal  aspect  of 
the  worthy  man  was  wonderfully  metamorphosed. 
The  grub  had  become  a butterfly;  not  to  be 
sure  a very  gay  and  flighty  one,  but  one  of  a 
neat  and  deaconly  aspect;  not  such  a fanciful 
insect  as  entomologists  chase  after,  catch,  cure, 
and  pin  up  in  collections,  but  a “grave  and 
reverend,”  a Quakerish  and  unpretending  papil- 
ionaceous, Fresh)- terian  deacon  butterfly,  whom 
it  was  quite  a comfort  to  look  upon. 

At  the  end  of  about  two  years  the  Deacon  be- 
gan to  talk  about  building  a new  “mcetin'-us” 
with  steeple,  bell,  and  clock.  Not  only  did  he 
talk  but  he  acted,  giving  liberally  and  collect- 
ing subscriptions  industriously,  so  that  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  wedding,  and  just  three  years 
after  that  happy  conjunction,  or  conjugation,  he 
actually  helped  raise  the  frame  of  the  new  church. 
While  engaged  in  this  public  and  pious  duty  a 
messenger  from  home  announced  to  him  that 
his  wife  had  just  become  the  mother  of  two  no- 
ble boys.  Not  pausing  in  his  work — he  was  just 
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heaving  the  “king  post”  into  place — tho  Dea- 
con smiled  all  over,  and  with  a slight  tremor  of 
voice  ejaculated,  “My  stars!  Sister  Marvin, 
you’ve  done  well.”  The  birth  of  these  twins 
upon  the  very  day  “the  new  meetin'-house  was 
raised”  the  Deacon  considered  providential , and 
he  resolved  to  give  the  boys  some  appropriate 
Scripture  names.  Jachin  and  Boaz  was  his 
first  thought ; but  with  his  wife’s  help  he  finally 
settled  down  on  Caleb  and  Joshua;  and  they 
were  christened  accordingly. 

It  was  in  th^  training  and  treatment  of  those 
children,  the  only  children  he  ever  had,  that  the 
Deacon’s  peculiarity  was  most  strikingly  devel- 
oped, as  we  shall  presently  see.  First,  however, 
let  me  relate  an  odd  adventure  or  two  connected 
with  this  new  church  edifice. 

The  funds  which  had  been  raised  to  pay  for 
that  building  were  not  sufficient  to  complete  it 
on  the  original  plan.  It  was  all  done,  however, 
except  the  galleries.  Some  of  the  church-mem- 
bers proposed  to  borrow  a few  hundred  dollars 
and  finish  the  whole  interior.  “ No,”  said  Dea- 
con Marvin,  with  unusual  emphasis.  “No. 

Let  us  wait.  Don’t  run  in  debt.  I believe  in 
worshiping  God  on  cash  principles.”  This  set- 
tled the  matter,  and  they  waited.  But  mean- 
time the  house  was  dedicated  and  used  for  public 
worship,  and  answered  tho  purpose  very  well, 
notwithstanding  the  somewhat  ghastly  look  of 
the  uncovered  timbers  of  the  galleries.  A pro- 
visional arrangement  for  the  choir  was  made  in 
what  may  be  called  the  organ-gallery  by  a loose 
flooring  of  rough  boards  laid  across  the  beams 
without  any  fastening,  but  so  arranged  as  to 
support  the  benches  ou  which  sat  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  singers,  and  as  many  aspiring  boys, 
who  instead  of  remaining  below,  climbed,  boy- 
like, to  the  highest  seats  in  the  synagogue.  The 
Deacon  at  this  time  “ led  the  singing,”  and  acted 
as  chorister,  and  of  course  took  his  seat  among 
the  singers  and  the  sinners  of  tender  years. 

As  chorister  he  “ led”  the  one,  and  as  tithing- 
man  (who  was  the  Puritan  beadle)  repressed 
and  silenced. the  other.  On  one  occasion,  just 
as  Elder  Mark  had  announced  his  text,  the  eyes 
of  Deacon  Marvin  unfortunately  fell  on  some 
roguish  urchins  who  were  “mocking”  the  min- 
ister’s motions,  and  giggling  together  in  a very 
ungodly  manner,  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
board’s  length  from  his  own  seat.  To  rise 
promptly,  and  move  with  outstretched  arm  to- 
ward the  offenders,  was  the  Deacon’s  first  act ; 
to  step  with  his  whole  weight  on  the  unsup- 
ported end  of  a board  directly  over  the  “broad 
aisle”  was  his  next ; and  as  the  board  tipped  up 
at  one  end,  and  let  the  unhappy  Deacon  rush 
down  like  an  avalanche  upon  the  floor  below, 
his  seating  himself  involuntarily,  but  with  ter- 
rific force,  on  the  uncarpeted  aisle,  exclaiming 
aloud  “ O Lord !”  was  his  last  and  final  act  in 
that  acrobatic  performance.  The  minister  paused 
in  the  midst  of  his  second  reading  of  the  text 
and  gazed  with  horror  on  the  Deacon ; every- 
body looked  around,  many  of  them  “snickered 
out”  (as  the  Deacon  used  to  say  when  ho  told 
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the  story)  and  giggled  aloud,  and  poor  Mrs. 
Marvin  started  to  her  feet,  but  was  too  weak 
and  faint  to  go  immediately  to  her  husband’s 
rescue.  For  half  a minute  the  unhappy  man, 
with  a general  feeling  of  being  knocked  all  to 
pieces,  “ a sort  of  all-overishness  of  the  bones 
and  jints,”  he  said,  and  a special  and  particular 
conviction  that  his  os  coccygis  was  knocked  up 
into  close  vicinity  with  his  shoulder-blades,  and 
that,  in  the  elegant  language  of  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton, he  had  “got  a spine  into  his  back-bone,” 
sat  and  stared  like  an  owl  by  daylight  at  the 
minister.  At  the  end  of  that  time, "by  the  use 
of  both  hands  and  feet,  he  regained  a standing 
position,  walked  gravely  into  the  “entry,”  and 
with  one  hand  supporting  the  upper  portion  of 
each  leg,  crept  up  the  gallery  stairs,  amidst  the 
most  profound  silence  of  minister  and  people, 
and  resumed  his  seat  on  the  front  bench  of  the 
orchestra. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  Elder  Mack  pro- 
ceed with  the  appropriate  exercises  of  the  day. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  people  of  Pleas- 
ant Valley  fully  appreciate  the  moral  courage 
and  heroic  self-control  of  their  junior  deacon. 
A common  man,  or  a common  deacon,  nay,  any 
one  but  a man  of  supernatural  self-possession 
and-  coolness,  would  have  blushed,  would  have 
faltered,  would  have  crawled  off  and  gone  home, 
and  appeared  no  more  in  public  that  day.  But 
Deacon  Marvin  did  not  turn  red,  at  least  on 
any  part  of  him  “visible  to  the  naked  eye” — did 
not  feel  abashed,  “ though  cast  down  yet  not 
abased,”  never  dreamed  of  deserting  his  post,  or 
of  slinking  away  from  the  scene  of  his  disaster. 
Like  Milton’s  Satan,  he  continued  u great  thong'll 
fallen;”  and,  unlike  that  fallen  “son  of  the 
morning,”  the  Deacon  did  not 

44 fail  to  reascend, 

Self-raised,  and  repossess  his  native  seat** 

From  that  moment  Deacon  Marvin  was  consid- 
ered a great  man  in  Pleasant  Valley.  As  he 
resumed  his  seat  the  whole  congregation  regard- 
ed him  as  superior  to  any  person  present  except 
the  parson.  Before  the  morning  service  ended 
he  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  greater 
than  Elder  Mack. 

The  minister  began  his  discourse  as  soon  as 
he  well  could,  after  order  was  once  more  re- 
stored, and  proceeded  without  further  let  or 
hindrance  to  his  “fifth  head.”  Sermons  in 
those  days  were  like  serpents  in  the  days  of 
Hercules,  or  like  “ beasts”  in  the  times  of  John 
at  Patmos,  and  the  number  of  their  “heads” 
was  wonderful.  I think  that  Deacon  Marvin’s 
head  must  have  received  a heavy  blow  as  he  fell 
through  the  floor,  or  that  the  shock  transmitted 
to  his  brain  upward  from  his  bulkier  parts  as 
they  struck  the  floor  below,  had  transiently 
dulled  his  powers  of  attention.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  truth  constrains  me  to  de- 
clare that  Deacon  Marvin’s  mind,  I will  not  say 
wandered  off  from  Elder  Mack’s  discourse,  but 
remained  stationary,  or  dropped  behind,  and  fell 
into  a dreamy  condition,  so  that  the  discourse 
wandered  off  from  him,  and  when  the  worthy 


minister  was  about  to  assail  with  Herculean 
energy  the  fifth  head  of  his  hydra-beaded  ser- 
mon, the  Deacon  was  sound  asleep,  nodding 
forward  most  alarmingly  toward  the  unfenced 
verge  of  the  gallery,  and  threatening  at  evety 
nod  to  dive  into  the  depths  below.  Once  already 
had  he  fallen  stern  foremost,  and  now  he  seemed 
bent  on  plunging  head  foremost  into  the  congre- 
gation. Angry  and  alarmed,  angry  at  this  in- 
sult to  his  oratory,  and  alarmed  by  the  impend- 
ing danger  of  the  deacon,  Elder  Mack  resorted  to 
various  expedients  familiar  to  pulpit  orators  to 
waken  the  sleeper.  He  elevated  his  voice  almost 
to  a scream,  and  was  met  by  a nod.  He  low- 
ered it,  as  Seguin  used  to  let  down  his  voice  and 
inquire,  gaspingly  and  gutturally,  “what  do 
you  think  of  my  double  G ?”  in  the  opera  of  the 
Bohemian  Girl.  But  what  did  Deacon  Marvin 
care  for  his  ventriloquial  or  bellicose  mutterings? 
He  pounded  the  pulpit  and  the  pulpit  cushion 
with  an  energy  that  filled  the  air  with  dust, 
amidst  which  dimly  shone  the  minister’s  r*  and 
threatening  face 

u as  when  the  ran,  now  risen, 

Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams.” 

Bnt  he  might  have  pounded  the  pulpit  to  pieces 
without  disturbing  that  obstinate,  “nid-nid-nod- 
ding”  deacon.  As  his  last  oratorical  resort 
Elder  Mack  came  to  “an  awful  pause,”  and 
waited  a full  half  minute  in  a silence  which,  as 
poets  say,  “was  enough  to  awaken  the  Seven 
Sleepers ; ” but,  alas ! Deacon  Marvin  was  not  one 
of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  and  only  leaned  the  more 
dangerously  forward  and  nodded  the  nearer  to 
his  fall,  the  longer  the  silence  lasted.  The  cler- 
gyman was  horrified — the  sweat  started  from 
his  brow,  trickled  down  his  nose,  and  made  dim- 
ples in  the  dnst  as  the  drops  fell  upon  the  cush- 
ion and  the  big  Bible  below  his  nose ; his  eyes 
rolled  wildly.  It  was  more  than  man  or  minis- 
ter, nay,  more  than  angel  or  archangel,  could 
have  borne  any  longer  in  silence.  Even  Gabriel 
would  have  blown  one  blast  on  his  trumpet.  And 
so  Elder  Mock  screamed  aloud  in  his  agony, 
“ Deacon  Marvin ! Deacon  Marvin ! it  is  hard 
work  to  preach  to  a sleepy  congregation !”  The 
effect  of  that  cry  was  instantaneous  and  elec- 
trical. Deacon  Marvin  awoke,  and  as  his  head 
flew  up  to  its  natural  position  he  called  back  in 
stentorian  voice  to  the  horror-stricken  preacher, 
“ Elder  Mack ! Elder  Mack ! it’s  hard  listening  to 
a sleepy  sermon ! Go  on  with  your  discourse  1” 
The  explosion  of  laughter  that  followed  was 
something  quite  diabolical.  Nobody  could  help 
laughing,  yet  every  body  was  horrified  by  the 
dreadful,  the  impious,  the  damnable,  improprie- 
ty of  his  laughter,  and  the  meeting  broke  up  in 
dire  confusion.  There  was  no  more  preaching 
that  day.  Deacon  Marvin  alone  maintained  his 
self-possession,  and  went  home  as  calm  and  de- 
mure as  though  nothing  had  happened  “out  of 
the  common.”  The  result  was  that  old  Elder 
Mack  resigned,  a new  minister  was  settled  in 
his  place,  and  the  Deacon  remained  the  “ mon- 
arch of  all  he  surveyed.” 
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Not  long  after  the  birth  of  the  twins,  Caleb 
and  Joshua,  their  worthy  father  became  greatly 
exercised  in  his  mind  upon  the  subject  of  their 
education.  Two  opposite  systems  of  training 
embarrassed  and  divided  his  judgment.  As 
Joshua  was  afterward  wont  to  say,  Deacon  Mar- 
vin hesitated  between  the phlog- istic  and  the  anti- 
phlog- istic  methods.  He  had  gveat  faith  in  Sol- 
omon and  in  his  exhortations  not  to  spare  the  rod. 
So,  also,  he  believed  in  moral  suasion.  He 
thought  it  an  excellent  plan  to  make  striking 
appeals  to  the  cutaneous  conscience  of  children. 
And  yet  he  remembered  that  in  his  own  case  no 
resort  to  the  oil  of  birch  had  ever  been  attempted 
bv  his  own  father,  and  was  sure  that  he  had  him- 
self never  needed  a flogging.  The  result  was 
what  few  men  would  have  either  reached  or  im- 
agined. He  resolved  to  adopt,  and  he  did  adopt, 
both  systems.  For  Caleb,  the  eldest  boy,  he 
selected  the  discipline  recommended  by  the  wise 
king  of  Israel  and  Judah.  For  Joshua,  the 
young^  he  resolved  on  the  gentler  system  of 
wholesome  advice  and  tender  admonition. 

It  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  such  di- 
versity of  treatment  would  have  spoiled  one  or 
the  other  of  these  twin  boys:  that  Caleb  would 
hate  his  father  for  his  apparent  partiality  and  in- 
justice, and  dislike  Joshua  because  he  seemed* 
to  be  the  paternal  pet  and  favorite.  Such  would 
have  been  the  case  in  any  other  family.  Rut, 
strange  to  say,  no  such  result  was  produced 
in  the  domestic  administration  of  the  Deacon. 
Joshua,  fortunately,  was  a quiet,  orderly,  and 
gentle  soul,  who  never  misbehaved  except  when 
Caleb  tempted  him  into  mischief,  and  was  then 
so  patient  and  anxious  to  atone  for  bis  misdeeds 
that  whipping  him  was  out  of  the  question.  But 
Caleb,  the  whippec , was  a boisterous  and  turbu- 
lent youngster,  full  of  the  very  devil  of  active 
mischief,  fun,  frolic,  and  childish  misconduct — 
not  malignant  or  malicious,  but  riotous  and  wild 
as  an  unbroken  colt.  His  experiments  in  mis- 
chief were  infinite  in  both  number  and  variety. 
Mud-pies  were  his  delight ; and  so  fond  of  wa- 
ter was  he  that  he  seemed  almost  amphibious. 
One  day,  while  yet  in  petticoats,  he  was  discov- 
ered seated  in  a tub  of  water  playing  with  a 
shad  which  had  been  immersed  there  to  keep 
fresh  for  dinner.  Whipping  never  troubled  him. 
He  bore  it  heroically,  and  forgot  it  instantly, 
and  cherished  no  malice.  Sometimes  he  drew 
Joshua  into  his  mischievous  enterprises.  Being 
expelled  on  one  occasion  from  his  mother’s  sick 
chamber  with  his  noisy  willow  whistle,  and  for- 
bidden to  blow  it  in  or  near  the  house,  be  went 
out  with  Joshua  and  both  mysteriously  disap- 
peared. Presently  a distant  and  seemingly  sub- 
terranean whistling  was  heard,  and,  like  Fer- 
dinand perplexed  by  the  song  of  the  “ gentle 
Ariel,  ” every  person  in  the  house  was  led  to  in- 
quire 

u Where  should  this  music  be?  i*  the  air,  or  the  earth  ?" 
Search  was  made,  and  the  two  lads  were  found 
in  the  bottom  of  the  well,  blowing  their  bark 
trumpets  in  wonderful  unison. 

But  Caleb’s  activity  subsided  into  good  order 


by  the  time  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age ; and 
from  that  time  forward  he  never  deserved  a flag- 
ellation ; nor  from  any  one  but  bis  father  would 
he  ever  have  received  one.  He  became  his  fa- 
ther’s “ right-hand  man”  in  all  branches  of  his 
multifarious  business,  and  was  sober  and  dis- 
creet as  the  Deacon  himself.  Joshua  manifest- 
ed a decided  passion  for  study,  and  in  due  time 
was  “sent  to  college.”  Caleb,  in  accordance 
with  his  natural  tastes  and  aptitudes,  adhered 
to  the  farm  and  the  shop. 

But  Deacon  Marvin  could  not  altogether  give 
up  the  old  discipline.  Fearing,  or  seeming  to 
fear,  that  Caleb,  though  now  so  exemplary, 
might  relapse  into  his  old  habits  of  mischief, 
his  father  hit  upon  a method  of  prevention  quite 
new  and  original.  It  was  this.  Precisely  as 
the  old  clock  in  the  kitchen  struck  the  hour  of 
twelve  on  the  night  preceding  Caleb’s  birthday 
every  year,  Deacon  Marvin,  having  previously 
called  his  son  out  of  bed,  read  to  him  some  ele- 
gant extracts  from  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and 
lectured  him  on  filial  duty  and  what  the  old  gen- 
tleman called  “pa  rental  and  ma  rental  love ad- 
ministered to  him  a thorough  basting,  and  then, 
mingling  his  tears  with  those  of  the  boy  and  the 
boy’s  mother,  dismissed  him  to  repose. 

This  annual  expression  of  paternal  regard  was 
continued  until  Caleb  entered  on  his  twenty-first 
yefir.  The  young  man  loved  and  respected  his 
father,  knew  all  his  foibles,  and  submitted  to 
them  with  patience,  feeling  that  in  this  world 
there  is  no  purer  affection  than  parental  love, 
and  no  sentiment  more  pleasing  to  God  than 
filial  affection.  He  bore  liis  stripes,  therefore, 
with  Spartan  courage  and  Christian  patience 
until  the  last  year  of  his  minority  came  round. 

On  the  morning  preceding  his  twenty-first 
birthday  lie  was,  however,  devoutly  thankful 
that  he  had  but  one  more  striking  exhibition  to 
witness  of  “parental  and  marental”  solicitude. 
“Thank  Heaven,”  said  he,  “to-night  puts  an 
end  to  corporeal  proofs  of  my  father’s  regard. 
To-morrow  I am  a man,  and  then,  by  Jove! 
good-by  to  birth-night  castigation.” 

As  be  came  home  to  supper  that  night  the 
approaching  ceremony  filled  his  imagination 
with  lively  apprehensions.  “ The  closing  scene,” 
thought  he,  “will  be  donbly  tragical  and  touch- 
ing. I wish  there  were  any  way  fairly  to  escape 
this  last  annual  dividend  of  castigation.”  A 
happy  idea  jnst  then  dawned  upon  his  mind, 
and  with  flashing  eyes  he  inquired,  “Where  is 
mother?”  She  was  at  hand,  and  they  retired 
to  her  room  for  consultation.  Half  an  hoar 
later  the  family  met  at  supper,  Caleb  gay  and 
full  of  fun,  his  mother  smiling  and  serene,  the 
Deacon  unusually  serious  and  abstracted.  He 
had  become  partially  deaf,  and  this  infirmity 
seemed  to-night  to  be  greatly  increased  by  his 
absence  of  mind,  insomuch  that  in  saying  grace 
he  forgot  his  usual  brief  formula,  and  indulged 
in  a prayer  of  formidable  length,  although  quite 
unconscious  that  the  family  cat,  on  whose  tail 
he  had  accidentally  planted  his  foot,  was  howl- 
ing furiously  during  the  whole  invocation.  The 
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supper  passed  by  without  much  conversation, 
and  the  old  folks  at  nine  o'clock  went  to  bed, 
leaving  Caleb  up  and  reading  in  the  kitchen. 
Soon  after  the,  departure  of  his  parents  Caleb 
went  to  the  clock,  removed  the  striking  weight 
(“A  good  omen  that,”  said  he  to  himself),  and 
63t  forward  the  hands  an  hour.  He  then  retired 
to  his  own  room,  and  waited. 

At  half  past  11  o’clock,  with  characteristic 
punctuality,  the  Deacon  arose  and  called  his  son, 
and  began  the  annual  lecture.  “Caleb,  my 
dear  son,”  said  he,  “ you  are  now  almost  a man, 
and  are  about  to  enter  on  the  world  as  your  own 
master.  It  is  a serious  crisis,  my  son,  in  your 
life.  Hereater  there  will  be  no  one  to  adminis- 
ter wholesome  correction,  for  to-night  for  the 
last  time  must  I perform  that  solemn  duty. 
My  son,  take  off  your  coat!”  Caleb  obeyed, 
but  lifted  the  candle  toward  the  clock  and  looked 
so  earnestly  toward  it  as  to  excite  his  father's  at- 
tention. The  old  man’s  eyes  followed  in  the 
same  direction,  and,  behold ! it  was  almost  one 
o’clock!  “My  stars,  Caleb!”  cried  he,  “I’ve 
overslept  myself.  It’s  too  late.  ‘ The  sceptre 
has  departed.’  You  are  a man.  Go  back  to 
bed.  Good-night.” 

For  once  in  his  life  the  Deacon  had  been 
taken  in.  Caleb  was  prompt  in  his  obedience, 
his  mother  quite  accidentally  let  fall  the  candle 
and  thus  put  out  the  light,  and  then,  tenderly 
slipping  her  arm  around  her  husband,  gently 
drew  him  out  of  the  room. 

And  here  must  now  end  my  sketch  of  good 
old  Deacon  Marvin.  He  has  long  since  “ been 
gathered  to  his  fathers,”  and  “slept  the  sleep 
of  the  just.”  I will  only  add  that  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  when  Caleb  and  Joshua  were 
men  in  middle  life,  alike  prosperous  and  honorod, 
their  father  fully  believed  in  the  wisdom  of  his 
twin  system  of  education,  and  proudly  pointed 
to  his  “boys”  for  proof. 


WALL  STREET  IN  WAR  TIME. 

“ mHE  battle  of  Bull  Run,” said  a late  emi- 

-L  nent  financier,  who  would  have  been  worth 
millions  and  might  have  ruled  the  monetary 
spheres,  had  he  only  kept  to  the  straight  path, 
and  eschewed  Indiana  State  Bonds — “ the  battle 
of  Bull  Run  makes  the  fortune  of  every  man  in 
Wall  Street  who  is  not  unnatural  idiot.” 

He  foresaw  a long  war,  great  expenditures, 
and  consequently,  taxes  being  almost  unknown, 
vast  issues  of  paper-money,  with  their  inevitable 
results,  namely,  active  speculation,  an  advance 
in  the  price  of  all  articles  exchangeable  for 
money,  and  unparalleled  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
And  he  went  to  work  and  bought  75,000  shares 
of  stock  on  Jhe  spot.  It  was  moderate,  under 
the  circumstances,  considering  the  low  prices  of 
stocks,  and  the  improving  condition  of  the  rail- 
ways, to  look  for  an  average  advance  of  twenty 
per  cent.  This  would  give  him  a profifc  of 
$1,500,000.  But  the  advance  would  probably 
be  nearer  forty  than  twenty.  Forty  would  give 
him  three  millions.  With  that  he  would  for 


the  present  remain  satisfied.  So  he  counted  his 
brood  in  the  egfc. 

Unfortunately,  in  Wall  Street,  the  soundest 
calculations  are  apt  tq  fail  where  the  speculator 
is  hampered  by  considerations  of  time.  The 
laws  of  trade  always  vindicate  themselves  in  the 
end,  but  sometimes  they  are  a long  time  about 
it.  So  it  fell  out  that  our  wise  friend,  after  wait- 
ing an  unconscionable  time,  and  going  through 
panic  after  panic  with  sore  loss,  was  brought  up 
standing,  just  before  the  realization  of  his  plans, 
by  one  of  those  accidents  which  will  happen  to 
enterprising  people.  How  shall  I describe  it? 
He  had  a quarrel  with  the  District  Attorney 
about  some  bonds.  Out  West,  they  print  their 
State  bonds  in  a book  like  a primer.  When  the 
State  wants  money,  the  Treasurer  cuts  out  a 
page  or  two,  and  signing  his  name,  sells  them. 
Some  States  are  said  to  have  whole  libraries  of 
such  books.  It  would  be  handy  for  a Wall 
Street  speculator  to  have  a few  volumes  of  such 
a library  lying  loose  in  his  desk,  and  a complai- 
sant friend  to  sign  the  pages  as  required.  Of 
coursevno  one  in  Wall  Street  ever  had  such  books, 
or  “sported”  pages  of  them  till  they  were  thick 
in  the  hands  of  money-lenders  as  leaves  in  Val- 
lombrosa.  But  still  our  far-seeing  friend  did 
have  a controversy  of  some  bitterness  with  the 
District  Attorney  about  bonds,  and  the  end  of 
it  was  that  he  (not  the  Attorney)  was  blotted  out 
of  Wall  Street,  and  went  away  to  die  in  the 
West,  leaving  others  to  reap  the  harvest  he  had 
counted  on.  His  profits,  but  for  this  accident, 
would  have  been  far  more  than  double  his  most 
sanguine  hopes. 

Paper-money  brought  every  one  into  Wall 
Street,  and  interested  every  family  in  the  ups 
and  downs  of  stocks.  It  circulated  like  fertil- 
izing dew  throughout  the  land,  generating  en- 
terprise, facilitating  industry,  developing  intern- 
al trade;  the  railways  found  their  business  in- 
crease beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectations ; 
dividend-paying  roads  had  extra  profits  to  di- 
vide ; embarrassed  enterprises  cleared  off  their 
debts,  and  became  lucrative  to  their  owners ; 
every  body  wanted  to  own  railway  property. 
Within  a few  weeks.after  the  first  issue  of  legal 
tenders,  stocks  began  to  rise,  and  rose  steadily, 
with  slight  interruptions,  till  April,  18G4,  when 
Mr.  Chase,  by  selling  his  surplus  gold  for  legal 
tenders,  created  an  unexpected  money  panic, 
and  the  whole  fabric  of  stock  speculation  toppled 
to  the  earth,  overwhelming  in  the  ruin  thousands 
of  unlucky  operators. 

It  is  keeping  within  bounds  to  say  that 
$250,000,000 — in  paper- money — was  realized 
as  profits  by  the  operators  in  stocks  between 
1862  and  1864.  The  difference  between  the 
aggregate  price  of  the  railroad  and  miscellaneous 
shares  and  bonds  dealt  in  on  our  Stock  Exchange 
at  mid-summer,  1862,  and  the  price  of  the  same 
securities  on  1st  August,  1864,  is  more  than  that 
sum.  Many  popular  shares  rose  300  per  cent. 

This  profit  was  divided  among  many  thou-  \ 
sands  of  people.  In  1863,  and  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1864,  every  body  seemed  to  be  speculating 
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in  stocks.  Nothing  else  was  talked  of  at  clubs, 
in  the  streets,  at  the  theatres,  in  drawing-rooms. 
Ladies  privately  pledged  their  diamonds  as  mar- 
gin with  brokers,  and  astonished  their  husbands 
with  the  display  of  their  gains.  Clergymen 
staked  their  salary,  and  some  of  them  realized 
in  a few  months  more  than  they  could  have  made 
by  a lifetime  of  preaching.  One  man,  who  had 
nothing  in  the  world  but  a horse,  sent  him  to  a 
broker’s  stable,  and  persuaded  the  broker  to 
buy  him  a hundred  shares ; he  drew  from  the 
broker,  a few  months  after,  a balance  of 
$300,000.  There  is  no  record  in  Wall  Street, 
as  there  was  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  of  a 
humpbacked  man  making  a fortune  by  renting 
out  his  hump  as  a desk  to  street  gamblers ; but 
two  or  three  different  people  realized  a handsome 
competency  by  hiring  a convenient  room  for 
stock  gamblers  to  meet  in,  and  charging  a mod- 
erate entrance-fee.  The  same  subject  was  upper- 
most in  every  man’s  mind.  A party  of  travel- 
ers were  seated  in  a public  room  at  the  Delavan 
House,  at  Albany.  A man  rushed  in  breath-* 
less,  exclaiming : 44  It  sold  at  twenty !” 

They  all  sprang  to  their  feet,  with  exclama- 
tions of  astonishment  and  delight.  None  of 
them  required  to  be  told  that  “it”  was  Erie,  and 
44  twenty”  was  120. 

The  labors  and  profits  of  the  brokers  were  enor- 
mous. One  house  checked  more  than  once  for 
$4,000,000  in  a day.  A day’s  commissions,  in 
the  case  of  a leading  firm,  were  not  unfrequently 
$5000.  Nearly  all  the  leading  members  of  the 
board  lost  their  voices  from  constant  bawling, 
and  talked  in  the  evening  as  though  they  were 
in  the  last  stage  of  bronchitis;  clerks  seldom 
left  their  offices  before  11  or  12  p.m.,  a liberal 
dinner  at  Delmonico’s  being  allowed  by  their 
employers  as  a stimulus  to  exertion.  The  day 
was  not  long  enough  for  the  gamblers. 

At  half  past  8 a.m.  they  began  to  collect  in 
William  Street,  and  by  half  past  10  the  police 
could  hardly  keep  the  thoroughfare  open.  All 
day  long  the  crowd  ebbed  and  flowed  between 
the  boards  and  the  street,  shouting,  screaming, 
swearing,  quarreling,  tussling,  and  not  a few  of 
them  cheating  and  lying.  A man-milliner  from 
up-town,  of  short  stature  but  prodigious  lungs, 
was  always  a leading  personage  in  the  crowd : 
his  bids  rose  like  muffled  thunder  from  under 
other  men’s  coat-tails.  The  little  rogue  made 
$100,000,  and  went  off  to  Europe  with  it,  to 
study,  as  he  said, 44  de  newe  fashions  for  my  em- 
porium.” When  evening  fell  the  throng  ad- 
journed to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  and  the 
rooms  adjacent,  which  were  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose. There  night  was  made  hideous  by  dis- 
cordant bids  and  offers— often  till  evety  one  in 
the  neighborhood  was  or  wished  to  be  asleep. 
The  Fifth  Avenue  Board,  on  an  exciting  night, 
was  probably  the  nearest  approach  to  Pande- 
monium we  can  hope  to  witness  on  this  earth. 


bear  one  who  sells  them  for  the  fall.  The  for- 
mer is  said,  in  Wall  Street  parlance,  to 44  go  long* 
of  a stock  when  he  buys;  the  other  to  44  6ell 
short.”  When  a man  has  bought  500  Erie  ex- 
pecting it  to  rise  he  is  said  to  be  44  long  of  Erie ;” 
if  he  has  sold  500  Hudson  for  future  delivery, 
expecting  it  to  fall,  he  is  pronounced  44  short  of 
Hudson.”  There  are  many  ways  of  buying  and 
selling  stocks.  People  who  have  plenty  of  mon- 
ey buy  for  cash  or  44  regular” — which  means  that 
the  Btock  will  be  delivered  and  paid  for  next 
day.  Others  buy  on  “buyer’s  option,”  so  many 
days;  in  which  case  the  buyer  has  a right  to 
call  for  the  stock  at  any  time  before  the  matu- 
rity of  the  contract,  and  does  not  pay  for  it  till 
then.  Stocks  may  be  sold  for  cash,  or  regular ; 
or  on  seller’s  option,  so  many  days,  in  which 
case  the  seller  may  deliver  on  any  day  prior  to 
the  maturity  of  the  contract  arid  can  not  bo 
called  upon  for  the  stock  till  then.  As  a rule, 
outsiders — by  which  term  is  meant  all  persons 
who  speculate  in  stocks  without  being  brokers  or 
professional  speculators — buy  on  buyers’ options, 
and  sell  on  sellers’  options. 

Most  Wall  Street  operators  are  bull  or  bear 
by  turns,  according  to  their  views  of  the  tend- 
ency of  the  market.  These  persons  veiy  sel- 
dom make  money.  The  gift  of  average  fore- 
sight is  rare,  and  the  variety  of  circumstances 
which  influence  prices  in  Wall  Street  so  vast, 
that  no  mortal  can  presume  to  foresee  them  all. 
Exceptional  periods  occur  every  few  years  when 
shrewdness  will  enable  an  operator  to  discern 
the  general  drift  of  the  market.  But,  in  ordi- 
nary times,  chance  rules  the  day.  If  Smith  or 
Brown  make  $100  to-day  by  bulling  Erie,  ten 
to  one  he  loses  it  to-morrow  by  bearing  Central 
or  bulling  Hudson.  There  are,  and  always  have 
been,  a very  large  number  of  persons  in  Wall 
Street  who  have  no  other  means  of  living  than 
speculations  in  stocks,  and  yet  who  live  and  live 
well.  But  if  the  private  affairs  of  these  gentry 
were  known,  it  would  be  found  that  all  or  near- 
ly all  have  been  44  lame  ducks”  at  some  time  or 
other ; that  is  to'say,  owe  money  which  they  can 
not  pay.  It  was  a saying  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  boldest  operators  of  the  street  that  ho  in- 
tended some  day  to  paper  his  study  with  the 
promissory  notes  of  his  brethren.  His  own  are 
cheap  enough  now. 

The  clerk — a confidential  clerk  of  a very  lead- 
ing Wall  Street  operator,  a man  who  sold  and 
bought  tens  of  thousands  of  shares  daily  on  his 
own  account,  according  to  his  view  of  the  market 
— was  charged  with  frequenting  a gambling- 
house. 

“Can  this  be  true,  Sir?” angrily  asked  his 
employer.  44  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  your- 
self?” 

44  Not  in  the  least,  Sir.  The  only  difference 
between  ns  is  that  you  gamble  for  thousands  at 
the  Board  while  I gamble  for  hundreds  at  a faro- 
tabfc.” 

It  will  not  do,  however,  to  regard  the  parallel 
as  exact.  A man  who  buys  Erie  because  he 
knows  that  the  earnings  of  the  road  are  incrcas- 


OF  BULLS  AND  BEARS. 

Nobody  needs  to  be  told  that  a bull  is  an 
operator  who  buys  stocks  for  the  rise,  and  a 
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ing  largely,  or  who  sells  Hudson  because  he 
knows  it  has  a floating  debt  which  will  interfere 
with  dividends,  has  some  reason  for  his  act  whieh 
the  faro  gambler  has  not.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
Wall  Street  operators  buy  and  sell  with  very 
little  more  ground  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them 
than  the  man  who  bets  on  the  red,  or  “goesjiis 
pile*'  at  poker. 

The  true  bull  and  the  true  bear  are  born  so. 
They  do  not  change.  Marcus  is  a man  you  can 
place  at  a glance : a cheerful,  jovial  fellow,  who 
thinks  the  world  a good  place  to  live  in,  and  its 
arrangements  generally  satisfactory ; who  has 
faith  in  human  progress,  takes  stock  in  new  enter- 
prises, believed  in  the  telegraph,  railroads,  the 
oceanic  cable  from  the  first ; is  ready  to  help  a 
poor  fellow  in  distress,  or  to  credit  any  rea- 
sonably probable  good  news.  He  looks  on  the 
bright  side  of  things,  and  is  a bull.  He  was  a 
bull  at  his  games  at  school,  and  will  die  a bull 
in  Wail  Street.  He  regards  the  crisis  of  1857 
as  artificial,  and  all  declines  in  values  as  the  ne- 
farious work  of  rascally  speculators.  When  the 
bears  have  sway  Marcus  loses  money  and  some- 
times temper.  But  his  indignation  is  honest, 
open,  and  manly.  * You  can’t  persuade  him  that 
men  are  all  rogues  and  railroad  reports  all  lies. 
44  There’s  a good  time  coming,  boys,”  is  his  fa- 
vorite air.  He  gets  constantly  imposed  upon 
by  knaves,  owing  to  his  credulity ; but  experi- 
ence does  not  harden  his  heart.  Genial  old  fel- 
low, he  has  hosts  of  friends  and  hardly  an  en- 
emy ! 

Cassius  is  a very  different  mould  of  man.  He 
was  born,  bred,  and  lives  a bear.  Distrust  is  his 
prominent  trait.  From  his  youth  he  was  a 
doubter  and  scorner.  He  sneered  at  the  tele- 
graph, and  for  a long  time  expected  railways  to 
be  done  away  with  and  stage-coaches  to  be  re- 
instated. He  has  no  faith  in  men  or  things. 
The  former  are  generally  knaves,  the  latter  per- 
ishable. He  sells  railway  stocks  so  confidently 
on  the  expectation  of  accidents  that  he  is  rather 
disappointed  when  he  don't  find  one  in  the  morn- 
ing paper.  He  is  ready  to  take  the  odds  against 
the  happening  of  any  expected  event  which  is 
generally  wished  for.  He  don't  believe  in  news 
unless  it  is  bad  news,  or  in  men,  unless,  like 
himself,  they  are  laden  with  distrust.  Twenty 
years’  indulgence  in  these  feelings  render  him  at 
forty  a sour,  unsavory  companion,  apt  to  be  snap- 
pish in  conversation,  and  uncongenial.  For, 
you  see,  he  makes  his  money  out  of  misfortune. 
Bankruptcy,  Civil  Turmoil,  Disaster,  and  Acci- 
dent, are  the  evil  spirits  which  bring  him  riches. 
The  sight  of  prosperity  annoys  him.  A com- 
panion who  had  listened  impatiently,  on  a walk 
down  Broadway,  to  his  demonstration  of  the  ut- 
ter unsoundness  of  every  thing  and  every  body, 
and  of  the  impending  ruin  of  the  whole  com- 
mercial community,  at  last  in  despair  pointed 
to  Stewart's  building  on  Chambers  Street,  and 
said: 

44  That  building  is  substantial,  at  all  eventsl" 

“Bet  you  it  comes  down  in  some  storm,” 
was  the  prompt  answer. 


All  bulls,  of  course,  are  not  like  Marcus,  and 
all  bears  are  not  Cassiuses.  There  is  Trimal- 
chio,  for  instance,  a steady  bear,  but  not  a bad 
fellow  in  his  way ; he  has  made  and  lost  three 
or  four  fortunes ; is  apt  to  strut  and  look  over 
men's  heads  when  he  has  made  a hit,  but  is  very 
friendly  and  polite  when  fortune  deserts  him : 
he  alludes  to  the  impending  collapse  with  a sigh 
of  sympathy,  and,  I dare  say,  would  give  a trifle 
to  the  widows  and  orphans  whose  ruin  will  make 
his  fortune.  Many  men  are  bears  from  natural 
caution,  and  abstain  from  operating  except  in 
times  of  general  excitement  and  speculation 
when  values  are  inflated.  The  leaders  of  the 
street  have  generally  been  bears,  from  the  vet- 
eran Jacob,  who  thought  nothing  of  selling  short 
the  entire  capital  stock  of  a road  in  a morning, 
down  to  Mr.  Slyboots,  who  knows  so  much  more 
than  other  people  that  betting  against  him  is 
like  playing  with  loaded  dice. 

Both  classes  of  operators  are  useful  and  even 
essential.  But  for  the  bulls  no  enterprise  would 
ever  be  carried  into  effect.  And  when  rogues 
try  tp  gull  the  public  with  fraudulent  schemes, 
and  to  foist  worthless  stock  on  unsuspecting  in- 
vestors, the  bear  looms  up  as  the  protector  of 
his  species,  and  by  selling  the  trash  44  short”  de- 
velops its  want  of  value  and  warns  the  dupes  of 
their  danger.  When  values  are  too  low,  the  bull 
reinstates  them.  When  they  rise  too  high,  the 
bear  interposes  and  checks  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  sanguine.  , 

The  bulls  had  their  carnival  in  1863  and  the 
beginning  of  1864.  The  bears  had  theirs  in  1 857, 
and  again  in  the  later  months  of  1864,  and  the 
commencement,  thus  far,  of  1865.  The  contest 
of  1857  was  severe,  though  the  result  was  never 
doubtful.  Our  railroads  were  inefficiently  man- 
aged. Thdre  was  not  traffic  enough  for  all  of 
them,  and  a large  number  were  declaring  divi- 
dends which  had  not  been  earned.  Most  of 
them  were  groaning  under  constantly  increasing 
floating  debts.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  clear  that  they  must  decline  in  public  favor 
as  investments,  and  it  was  merely  a question  of 
time  when  the  fall  would  come.  An  organiza- 
tion of  about  a dozen  large  operators  was  formed 
under  the  title  of  “The  Observatory,”  comprising 
a large  proportion  of  the  capital  and  financial 
skill  of  the  street.  They  operated  for  the  fall 
with  vigor  and  ability.  It  is  not  a little  curious 
to  note,  however,  that  their  ultimate  success  was 
due  to  an  event  which  had  by  no  means  entered 
into  their  calculations.  They  had  based  their 
sales  exclusively  on  the  unsound  condition  of 
the  railways,  whereas  the  crisis  of  1 857,  which 
caused  the  great  decline  in  values,  was  the  re- 
sult of  general  overtrading  and  an  excessive 
drain  of  specie  to  Europe.  The  Observatory 
made  a net  profit  of  $1, 500, 000  <5>  $2,000,000 
less  than  some  individuals  realized  on  the  bull 
side  in  1863.  The  loss  to  the  public,  exclusive 
of  losses  in  merchandise,  was  not  less  than 
$200,000,000. 

The  bulls  had  a carnival,  based  on  the  de- 
velopment of  gold  in  California,  which  lasted 
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from  1852  to  1855,  And  made  many  fortunes. 
But  the  most  brilliant  of  their  campaigns  was 
that  of  1863.  Paper-money  was  its  base;  its 
succefcs  was  due  to  the  large  earnings  of  the 
railroads  caused  by  the  development  of  internal 
trade. 

The  crisis  of  1857,  and  the  short  crops  which 
followed,  had  impoverished  the  West,  reduced 
railroad  receipts  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  they 
barely  paid  expenses,  and  destroyed  public  con- 
fidence in  railroad  property.  Many  railroads 
had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  their  owners  into 
those  of  receivers,  and  had  been  reorganized. 
Others  were  struggling  painfully  under  an  in- 
tolerable load  of  floating  debt.  The  bountiful 
crops  of  1859  and  1860  were  beginning  to  re- 
store them  to  something  like  prosperity  when 
the  war  panic — which  followed  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln — again  revived  distrust,  checked 
trade,  and  plunged  holders  of  railroad  property 
into  despair.  It  was  not  till  two  years  after- 
ward that  the  depression  began  to  be  overcome. 

In  1862  the  bulls  showed  their  heads  again — 
fortified  by  paper-money  and  increased  railroad 
earnings.  Two  brothers,  not  associated  in 
business,  but  both  clear-headed,  bold,  and  with 
that  instinct  d agiotage  which  a man  must  have 
to  be  very  successful  in  stocks,  began  to  attract 
attention  by  the  boldness  of  their  purchases. 
Another  man,  whom  few  persons  knew,  but 
who  was  said  to  have  been  an  unlucky  curb- 
stone operator  for  some  years,  commenced  deal- 
ing on  a capital  of  two  or  three  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  soon  became  a prominent  figure  at  the 
“coal-hole.”  He  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  if 
not  the  patronage  of  a great  millionaire ; and 
when  he  was  most  audacious  in  his  purchases, 
it  was  always  suspected  that  he  was  acting  for 
his  potential  friend — which  helped  his  credit 
and  gave  him  prestige  to  no  small  extent. 
Keen,  shrewd,  and  now  at  last  lucky,  his  first 
ventures  were  successful  beyond  his  hopes ; in 
six  months  his  $3000  had  swellSd  to  one  hun- 
dred times  that  amount,  and  he  was  recognized 
as  a leader.  .When  he  rose  in  the  coal-hole  to 
bid,  as  he  generally  did,  “ seller  three  or  thirty,” 
with  his  eyes  flashing,  and  his  slender  frame 
vibrating  with  excitement  — an  associate  or 
♦ friend  beside  him  with  book  and  pencil  to  note 
down  his  purchases — by-standers  looked  on  with 
admiration,  bears  hastened  to  cover  their  shorts, 
and  the  large  class  of  speculators,  who  get  their 
thinking  done  by  other  people,  lost  no  time  in 
following  in  his  track.  A man  with  prestige 
can  operate  a coup  sur : he  has  always  following 
enough  to  relieve  him  ef  his  stocks  at  a profit 
if  he  repents  his  purchases.  This  was  the  for- 
tune of  this  man ; for  a long  time  every  thing 
he  touched  turned  to  gold,  because  he  could 
make  his  operations  certain.  And  his  shrewd- 
ness did  not  fail  him  at  the  last.  For  some 
time*  before  the  great  crash  of  April  he  had  fore- 
seen and  foretold  it.  It  found  him  prepared ; 
and  of  the  great  fortunes  won  in  1863,  his  is 
one  of  the  very  few  which  has  been  preserved. 

Another  leading  operator  made  a display  not 
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less  brilliant,  but  more  meteoric.  He,  too,  had 
read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  after  feeling  his 
way  for  some  months,  at  length  struck  a vein. 

He  achieved  fame  and  fortune  in  a fevr  days. 

His  personal  prestige  was  at  one  time  greater 
than  was  ever  enjoyed  by  any  man  in  Wall 
Street.  People  of  all  kinds  thronged  his  office 
and  begged  him  to  give  them  just  a hint — the 
least  hint,  and  they  would  be  his  friends  for- 
ever. If  he  whispered  “Rock  Island,”  scores 
of  sensible  men  rushed  to  their  brokers  and  or- 
dered Rock  Island  bought.  Not  that  they  knew 
why  they  were  buying  it : they  had  a hint  from 
the  Great  Man,  and  that  was  sufficient.  A 
Company,  respectable  enough,  and  with  a fine 
property  which  they  were  desirous  of  bringing 
before  the  public,  actually  paid  him  the  enor- 
mous fee  of  $165,000  to  allow  the  subscription 
books  to  be  opened  at  his  office,  and  his  name 
to  appear  in  the  list  of  directors.  Speculators 
paid  him  extravagant  commissions  to  buy  stocks 
for  them,  in  the  hope  that  the  public  might  think 
he  was  buying  them  for  himself.  To  his  friends 
he  was  u generous  fellow,  and  in  his  wild,  ex- 
travagant way  would  tell  them : 

“Boys,  I’ll  make  a milliofi  for  each  of  yon 
before  I’ve  done.” 

He  was  something  more  than  a mere  gam- 
bler. As  an  Arithmetician  he  never  had  his 
equal  in  the  street,  and  his  grasp  of  financial 
questions  was  so  true  and  comprehensive  that, 
at  one  meeting,  he  persuaded  one  of  our  sound- 
est Boards  of  railroad  managers  to  depart  from 
the  policy  they  had  established,  and  pursue  a new 
one  under  his  guidance.  The  misfortune  with 
him  was  that  at  last  he  began  to  believe  in  him- 
self. From  that  moment  he  was  a doomed  man. 

The  moment  a man  in  Wall  Street  begins  to 
think  he  knows  more  than  other  people  his  ruin 
is  a mere  question  of  time.  When  this  misfor- 
tune befell  the  operator  of  whom  we  speak,  he 
determined  to  make  not  two  or  three  millions 
but  eight  or  ten;  not  to  control  one  stock,  but 
half  a dozen.  Bankers  and  banks  were  ready 
enough  to  humor  him.  Where  he  bad  bor- 
rowed a million  they  lent  him  two ; and  pres- 
ident and  cashier  slyly  examined  his  collater- 
als, and  laid  in  a couple  of  hundred  each  of 
the  same  sort  for  their  private  pocket.  If  Mr. 

Chase  had  not  been  seized  with  the  fine  notion 
of  selling  gold  for  greenbacks,  and  if  nothing 
else  of  thorlike  nature  had  happened,  there  is  no 
saying  how  many  millions  this  great  operator 
l might  not  have  realized,  and  what  income-tax 
I he  would  have  paid.  Unfortunately,  the  dread 
day  of  April  came,  and  found  him  expanded  to 
the  utmost  extent.  Banks  and  bankers  called 
for  their  money,  and  would  hear  of  no  excuse. 
Private  lenders  called  for  more  margin.  Cus- 
tomers called  for  their  balances.  The  struggle 
was  brief.  One  morning  the  word  was  passed 
round: 

“ M has  failed !” 

It  was  the  culminating  point  of  the  crisis  of 
April.  The  great  leader  went  down,  under  full 
sail,  with  all  bauds  on  board,  and  all  the  little 
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smacks  and  other  craft  which  had  followed  in 
his  wake  shared  his  fate. 

It  was  a bad  time  for  Uncle  Sara’s  income- 
tax  commissioners.  The  decline  was  so  rapid 
that  not  only  did  speculators  lose,  but  brokers, 
money-lenders,  and  others,  who  had  no  interest 
in  the  operations  of  the  day,  were  involved  in 
the  general  catastrophe.  Stocks  fell  1 5 per  cent, 
on  Saturday,  and  then,  though  every  body  said 
they  would  naturally  react  on  Monday,  they  fell 
15  per  cent,  more  on  that  day.  No  such  de- 
cline had  ever  been  witnessed  in  Wall  Street, 
and  people  were  new  to  the  alternate  inflations 
and  panics  which  are  the  characteristics  of  pa- 
per-money eras.  Very  few  had  time  to  save 
themselves.  Several  thousands  of  individuals 
who  had  made  during  the  year  preceding  for- 
tunes varying  from  $25,000  to  $250,000  found 
themselves  stripped  in  a week.  Of  those  who 
survived  the  subsequent  decline  slaughtered  the 
greater  part.  Speculation  in  stocks  received  a 
blow  from  which  it  has  not  since  recovered. 

A few  figures  will  explain  the  extent  of  the 
losses  which  have  fallen  upon  stock  gamblers 
since  last  1st  of  April.  Erie,  which  sold  when 
the  war  began  at  80,  roso  to  130,  fell  in  April 
to  105,  and  has  since  sold  at  66.  Reading, 
which  sold  in  1861  at  65,  rose  to  160,  and  has 
since  sold  at  102.  Toledo  sold  at  28  in  1861, 
at  160  in  1863,  and  at  103  since.  Michigan 
Southern  sold  at  30  in  1862,  at  1 18  in  1863,  and 
at  61  since.  Pittsburg  rose  from  22  to  129, 
and  has  since  fallen  to  80.  Rock  Island  roso 
from  40  to  150,  and  has  since  sold  at  88.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  flgures  at  which 
these  properties  sold  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  were  in  gold,  and  that  the  roads  w*ere  not 
then  earning  money;  whereas  the  subsequent 
flgures  are  in  a currency  worth  50  per  cent,  in 
gold,  and  the  road3  are  all  earning  dividends. 

OF  CORNERS* 

Every  body  knows  what  the  corner  of  a street 
is,  or  the  corner  of  a room.  A Wall  Street 
“corner”  has  no  affinity  with  either  of  these. 
It  is  derived  from  the  popular  verb  to 4 4 corner,” 
i.  «.,  to  embarrass  beyond  chance  of  escape.  A 
stock  operator  is  cornered  when  he  has  sold  stock 
short  which  he  can  not  procure  for  delivery,  and 
a stock  is  said  to  be  cornered  when  a bold  opera- 
tor or  a clique  buys  it  all  up,  and  then  calls 
upon  the  bears  who  have  sold  it  short  to  4 4 stand 
and  deliver.”  Great  corners  are  among  the 
memorable  events  of  the  street. 

The  first  great  corner  on  record  was  engineered 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  in  Morris  Canal 
stock,  a long  since  forgotten  fancy.  Most  of  the 
operators  in  the  Board  and  in  the  street  believed 
it  to  be  ruling  above  its  value  and  sold  it  short. 
On  this  a shrewd  clique  bought  up  all  the  loose 
stock  and  locked  it  in  a trunk.  The  shorts  dis- 
covered, as  their  contracts  matured,  that  there 
was  no  stock  to  be  had  except  of  the  cornering 
clique,  and  they  demanded  an  exorbitant  price. 
Dismay  prevailed  on  all  sides.  There  was  no 
precedent  for  the  case.  The  bears  accused  the 


cornerers  of  conspiracy,  and  denounced  the  cor- 
ner as  a piece  of  roguery ; the  bulls  retorted  by 
inquiring  why  their  antagonists  had  sold  that 
which  they  dk^not  possess  and  apparently  could 
not  procure.  After  much  altercation,  the  dis- 
pute was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Brokers,  and 
that  body,  new  to  such  points,  actually  decided 
in  favor  of  the  shorts,  pronouncing  a verdict 
which  virtually  relieved  them  from  the  necessity 
of  fulfilling  their  contracts,  on  the  ground  that 
the  corner  was  a conspiracy. 

The  Board  has  grown  wiser  since  then.  In 
onr  time,  if  a man  is  cornered,  he  can  get  nei- 
ther relief  nor  sympathy  by  applying  to  the 
Board.  He  nhst  deliver  or  break.  The  trouble 
with  the  parties  who  cornered  Morris  Canal  was 
that,  like  Galileo,  they  were  before  their  time. 

There  have  been  three  great  corners  within 
the  past  year  or  two ; one  in  Hudson  River,  one 
in  Harlem,  one  in  Rock  • Island — each  of  the 
three  organized  by  a master  of  the  art.  Of 
these  the  most  profitable  was  the  one  in  Hudson 
River,  the  most  thorough  the  one  in  Harlem. 

Hudson  came  to  be  cornered  accidentally. 
In  a dull,  inanimate  state  of  the  market  the 
chronic  bears  were  amusing  themselves  by 44  ham- 
mering,**  i.  c.,  pressing  down  the  price  of  Hud- 
son, which  did  not  happen  to  have  any  particu- 
lar friend  in  the  Board.  This  pastime  of  theirs 
was  not  relished  by  a large  holder  of  Hudson, 
then  disporting  himself  during  the  dog  days  on 
board  his  yacht;  and  chancing  to  revolve  the 
matter  in  his  head  as  he  lay  with  a friend  on  a 
pile  of  deals  on  a wharf  in  the  North  River  one 
morning  between  four  and  five,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  with  proper  ingenuity  a rod  might  be 
set  in  pickle  for  these  trespassers.  Orders  went 
that  morning  to  confidential  brokers  to  take  all 
the  sellers’  options  in  Hudson.  This  was  re- 
peated for  several  days,  until  the  buyers  had  a 
pretty  large  pile  of  options.  Cash  stock  was 
then  taken  ns  quietly  as  possible,  until  the 
market  was  bare.  A brief  calculation  shotted 
that  the  buyers  had  secured  either  as  cash  or 
contract  stock,  all  the  Hudson  in  existence,  with 
the  exception  of  a very  few  shares  which  were 
not  likely  to  come  on  the  market.  A new 
manoeuvre  was  then  developed.  Application 
was  made  to  several  leading  bear  houses  to 
44 turn”  Hudson;  that  is  to  say,  to  buy  it  for 
cash  from  the  cornering  party,  and  to  sell  it 
back  to  them  on  buyers*  option  for  ten,  twenty, 
or  thirty  days.  This  indicated  or  was  regarded 
as  indicating  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  cor- 
nerers ; it  looked  as  though  they  were  short  of 
money;  the  bears  eagerly  “turned”  several 
thousand  shares  for  the  usual  difference,  and 
instantly  threw  on  the  market  the  cash  stock, 
which  the  cornerers  privately  bought. 

All  being  now  ripe,  the  trap  was  sprang. 
Many  of  the  sellers*  options  began  to  mature. 
There  was  no  Hudson  to  be  had.  On  that 
morning  when  the  chief  of  the  party  lay  on  the 
deals  thinking  of  his  margins  Hudson  was  112 ; 
it  now  rose  to  180.  On  one  h«ndred  shares, 
thoughtlessly  sold,  the  loss  was  $6800.  There 
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coaid  not  have  been  less  than  60,000  shares 
contracted  to  be  delivered  to  the  party  which 
had  cornered  the  stock  by  members  of  the  Board 
and  others.  Bear  cries  of  anguish  rose  to  heav- 
en. In  the  course  of  a day  or  two  the  clique 
notified  the  parties  who  had  turned  the  stock  to 
deliver.  They  considered  themselves  very  bad- 
ly treated.  They  claimed  to  have  turned  the 
stock  merely  to  oblige  the  bulls,  and  now  to  be 
asked  to  lose  $5000  or  $6000  on  every  100 
shares ! But  the  bulls  were  inexorable.  They 
must  ‘have  their  property.  On  one  point  they 
were  willing  to  oblige  their  foes.  They  would 
lend  stock  at  the  modest  rate  of  5 per  cent,  a 
day.  Enormous  as  this  charge  tos,  there  were 
many  who,  believing  that  the  comer  was  a mere 
spasm  of  a day  or  two,  paid  it  and  borrowed 
stock.  They  were  the  worst  punished  of  all. 
The  comer  lasted  many  days,  over  two  weeks. 
After  paying  5 per  cent  a day  for  several  days, 
the  victims  despaired,  and  bought  the  stock. 
Never  in  its  history  had  Wall  Street  been  so 
cruelly  scourged. 

What  distinguished  the  Hudson  River  comer 
from  almost  all  others  was  the  skill  with  which 
the  clique  extricated  themselves  at  last.  Every 
one  can  see  that  with  plenty  of  money  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  buy  up  all  the  shares  of  a stock 
which  the  rank  and  file  of  Wall  Street  are  blind- 
ly selling  short,  and  to  bleed  the  sellers  for  their 
presumption.  But  the  natural  end  of  such  an 
operation  is  to  load  the  bulls  with  the  entire  cap- 
ital stock»of  the  concern  cornered.  And  no  man 
wants  to  buy  a stock  which  has  just  been  cor- 
nered. Now  the  clique  in  Hudson  secured  the 
services  of  a prominent  bear  broker,  and  direct- 
ed him  to  sell  all  the  stock  he  could  on  seller’s 
option  during  the  heat  of  the  contest.  While 
the  unfortunate  bears  were  buying  stock  for  de- 
livery at  170  @180,  this  broker  was  selling  at 
140,  or  even  lower,  on  sellers’  thirty -day  op- 
tions, which  were  taken  by  many  in  the  belief 
thii  he  was  prosecuting  the  contest  and  would 
fail  in  the  end.  Whereas,  when  most  of  the 
stock  really  sold  short  had  been  delivered,  and 
the  bears  squeezed  as  thoroughly  as  they  could 
be,  the  clique  quietly  delivered  the  stock  ap- 
parently sold  short  by  their  broker,  and  found 
themselves  loaded  with  no  exorbitant  amount 
remaining. 

The  Harlem  comer  is  an  instance  of  the  op- 
posite style  of  management.  We  have  seen 
lately  two  comers  in  Harlem;  one  in  which 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  cornered  the  Common 
Council  and  their  friends  by  way  of  punish- 
ment; the  other,  in  which  like  measure  was 
meted  out  to  the  Legislature  and  their  friends 
for  operating  on  the  repeal  of  the  Broadway 
grant.  This  was  an  operation  in  which  feel- 
ing seems  to  have  predominated  over  calcu- 
lation. The  severity  of  the  punishment  was 
unequaled.  Many  contracts  to  deliver  Harlem 
at  1 10  were  settled  at  280.  Probably  no  less 
than  $3,000,000  in  money  were  taken  out  of 
the  pockets  of»the  bears  in  Harlem.  Several 
houses  went  down  in  the  straggle,  and  others 


which  survive  still  wear  its  scars.  But  the  end 
of  the  campaign  saddled  the  bulls  with  the  en- 
tire capital  stock  of  the  Harlem,  which,  as  it 
doesn't  pay  dividends,  and  may  never  do  so,  is 
not  a cheerful  load  to  carry.  A man  who  bid 
60  for  Harlem — the  last  sales  being  at  some- 
thing like  240 — would  probably  be  promptly 
supplied.  People  won’t  buy  it  at  any  price. 

A fair  joke  was  developed  in  the  course  of  the 
Harlem  comer.  The  bulls  had  purchased  from 
a leading  operator  cei$ain  “ calls”  on  Harlem.  4 
A call  is  a document  which  states  that  for  value 
received  the  bearer  may  call  upon  the  subscriber 
for  so  many  shares  of  such  a stock  at  such  a 
price  within  a stated  time.  It  need  hardly  be 
mentioned  that  the  shrewd  old  speculator  who 
sold  these  calls  on  Harlem  did  so  in  perfect  ig- 
norance of  the  fact  that  the  stock  was  being  cor- 
nered at  the  time.  When  he  discovered  the 
trap  into  which  he  had  fallen  his  wrath  was  pun- 
gent. The  calls  were  sold  at  1 30  or  thereabouts. 
When  the  stock  rose  to  250  or  so,  the  holders 
“ called.’’  The  seller  refused  to  deliver.  Being 
asked  his  reasons,  he  replied  in  the  language  of 
the  Morris  Canal  victims,  that  the  comer  was  a 
conspiracy,  and  furthermore,  said  he : 

“This  paper  says  you  may  call  on  me  for 
Harlem.  Well,  call.  I don’t  mind  it.  Call 
again,  as  often  as  you  like.  I don't  see  any 
thing  here  about  my  delivering  any  stock.” 

The  Rock  Island  comer  made  a great  noise 
in  its  time,  and  some  of  its  features  were  brill- 
iant. The  bulls  bought,  counting  cash  and  con- 
tract stock  together,  about  20,000  more  shares 
of  Rock  Island  than  exist.  Of  course  when  the 
deliveries  were  called  for  the  bears  were  at  the 
mercy  of  their  opponents,  and  the  price  rose 
fiom  110  to  150.  In  the  middle  of  the  contest 
the  bull  leader  suddenly  sold  out  with  such  sur- 
prising swiftness  and  dash  that  none  of  the 
bears  had  an  opportunity  of  disputing  the  mark- 
et with  him.  Fully  40,000  shares  were  sold  in 
a day,  the  price  falling  from  141  to  118.  Had 
he  hesitated,  or  attempted  to  rally  the  price,  the 
bears  would  infallibly  have  pressed  him  with 
their  options,  and  deprived  him  of  a market  on 
which  to  sell. 

Comers,  as  a rule,  are  not  profitable  opera- 
tions, unless  the  stock  cornered  be  of  such  quali- 
ty that  the  bulls  are  satisfied  to  own  the  whole  . 
of  it,  and  they  have  the  means  to  do  so.  The 
Hudson  River  comer  paid  12  per  cent. ; the 
Rock  Island  showed  a profit  of  4J.  In  the  old 
days  before  1857,  the  leading  operator  was  once 
or  twice  broken  by  comers,  but  I doubt  whether 
the  comerers  made  much,  even  when  he  didn’t 
break.  In  London,  they  have  a horror  of  cor- 
ners. One  important  reason  why  they  objected 
to  putting  our  railway  shares  on  their  exchange 
list  was  that  their  capitals  were  generally  so 
small  that  they  were  liable  to  be  cornered  by  any 
one  of  several  great  operators. 

OF  GOLD  GAMBLING. 

The  legal  tender  Acts  demonetized  specie,  and 
rendered  it  an  article  of  merchandise,  like  fiour 
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or  pork.  At  firet  there  were  many  who  con- 
tended that  it  should  not  rise  to  any  premium. 
It  had  not  done  so  during  the  suspension  of 
1857 ; and  had  the  war  ended  as  soon  as  some 
sanguine  patriots  expected,  legal  tender  notes 
might  have  maintained  their  value  in  coin.  As 
the  war  did  not  end,  but,  on  the  contrary,  pur- 
sued its  weary  course  with  the  usual  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  it  soon  became  evident  to  sound  think- 
ers that  gold  must  eventually  command  a sub- 
stantial premium.  Leading  foreign  houses  put 
their  capital  in  gold,  and  converted  their  profits 
into  gold  as  fast  os  they  made  them.  Specula- 
tors began  to  buy  gold  for  the  rise. 

At  that  time  dealings  in  gold  were  confined 
to  the  Board  of  Brokers  and  the  outside  Board, 
popularly  known,  from  the  dinginess  of  its 
apartments,  as  the  “ Coal-hole.”  There  were 
bear  operators  enough  in  the  Board  to  sell  on 
time  all  the  gold  wanted  to  the  disbelievers  in 
the  currency.  Their  sales  on  sellers’  options 
carried  interest;  and  one  house  believed  that 
it  had  discovered  the  royal  road  to  fortune  by 
selling  so  many  millions  of  gold  short  that  its 
monthly  receipts  from  interest  amounted  to 
$10,000.  No  better  business,  as  the  partners 
boasted,  could  possibly  be  discovered.  Unfor- 
tunately, one  day,  the  Union  arms  met  with  a 
reverse,  and  gold  jumped  up  five  or  six  per  cent. 
This  gave  courage  to  the  buyers  for  a rise,  and 
they  bought  with  freedom.  In  three  days  the 
profits  from  interest  account  were  swallowed  up, 
and  the  confident  bears  were  forced  to  cover 
their  contracts  at  a severe  loss. 

Gold  was  then  about  125.  It  rose  from  that 
point,  almost  without  a check,  to  173.  This 
steady  advance  in  a few  weeks  was  mainly  due 
to  the  large  issues  of  paper-money  at  Washing- 
ton, and  the  poor  success  of  the  Union  armies. 
But  the  rise  was  considerably  aided  by  the  oper- 
ations of  a clique  known  as  the  u Washington 
party.’* 

The  Washington  party  consisted,  as  its  name 
imported,  of  men  resident  at  or  temporarily 
placed  at  Washington.  They  were  members 
of  Congress,  Republicans  and  Democrats ; news- 
paper correspondents;  clerks  high  in  office  in 
the  Departments ; lobby  agents ; and  Washing- 
ton bankers.  They  enjoyed  remarkable  facil- 
ities for  procuring  early  intelligence  from  the 
armies,  and  correct  information  regarding  the 
designs  of  Government.  Commencing  with  a 
small  capital  and  a few  adherents,  they  attract- 
ed money  and  associates  by  the  rumor  of  their 
large  profits,  and  in  January,  1863,  they  were 
by  far  the  most  powerful  body  of  operators  in 
this  market.  No  one  knows  precisely  the  rules 
which  governed  their  method  of  operating,  but 
they  were  bulls  in  every  thing,  and  their  osten- 
sible engineers  were  Washington  bankers,  who 
hailed  from  some  one  of  our  up-town  hotels. 
Not  content  with  buying  gold,  they  bought  ex- 
change in  enormous  amounts,  and  likewise  to- 
bacco, cotton,  and  other  merchandise.  It  was 
currently  reported  in  February,  1863,  that  they 
had  npde  not  less  than  $6,000,000. 


Their  operations  were  so  vast  that  conceal- 
ment of  them  was  impossible,  and  they  were 
traced  with  ease.  More  than  once,  at  the  clos- 
ing Board  of  the  day  in  the  “coal-hole,”  the 
well-known  broker  of  the  party  would  beg  the 
President  to  “dwell”  on  gold,  as  he  had  “a 
little  order.”  Members  knew  what  that  meant. 
He  wanted  a million  or  so.  The  report  would  * 
run  through  the  Board  into  the  street,  and 
through  Wall  Street  to  all  the  brokers’  offices, 
that  the  Washington  party  were  buying.  There 
must  be  news.  Every  body  wanted  to  buy  too. 
Before  the  close  of  business  a substantial  ad- 
vance in  the  premium  had  been  established. 
At  that  time  large  dealings  in  gold  were  rare. 
Now  a man  buys  or  sells  a million,  and  nobody 
is  surprised  or  curious. 

In  February,  1863,  a New  York  banker  went 
to  Washington.  He  had  some  talk  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  He  was 
known  in  this  city  as  a man  who  had  always 
been  a believer  in  gold,  and  a holder  of  at  least 
a million.  One  morning  he  telegraphed  his 
partners  here : 

“ Sell  my  gold !” 

It  was  then  172  @ 173.  The  order  was  obey- 
ed, and  many  were  the  surmises  to  which  the 
laconic  message  gave  birth.  The  market  was 
in  that  condition  that  it  seemed  impossible  for 
gold  not  to  rise.  It  had  risen  steadily  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  every  one  who  had  sold  it  had 
lost  money.  The  Washington  party  was  said 
to  hold  over  $4,000,000  of  gold,  besides  ex- 
change. There  was  no  prospect  of  a diminu- 
tion of  paper-money,  and  the  military  horizon 
was  not  brilliant. 

A day  or  two  after  the  New  York  banker  had 
sold  his  gold  a little  bill  was  rushed  through 
Congress.  It  was  a silly  little  bill.  It  forbade 
loans  of  over  par  on  gold,  and  threw  some  other 
pottering  little  difficulties  in  the  way  of  traffic 
in  coin.  But  though  it  was  “neither  as  wide 
as  a church  door  nor  as  deep  as  a well,  it  was 
enough”  to  prick  the  bubble  which  had  been  in- 
flated by  the  Washington  party.  A panic  in 
gold  ensued. 

It  fell  from  173  to  160,  from  160  to  140,  from 
140  to  130,  and  at  last,  at  midsummer,  sold  at 
120.  The  dismay  in  Wall  Street  and  William 
Street  was  appalling.  Men  with  haggard  faces 
and  wobegone  expression  hung  listlessly  on  the 
comers  of  the  streets.  Hebrews  of  German  birth 
bewailed  themselves  in  Teutonic  accents.  One 
pillar  of  the  synagogue  was  heard  to  declare  that 
“ nothing  like  this  had  been  witnessed  since  the 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea.”  It  was  no  laughing 
matter.  The  fall  in  gold  involved  a correspond- 
ing fall  in  exchange,  and  in  produce,  groceries, 
and  dry-goods.  How  many  millions  of  apparent 
wealth  were  wiped  out  by  this  panic  imagination 
only  can  figure.  The  Washington  party  were 
overwhelmed.  They  might  possibly  have  stood 
their  losses  on  gold.  But  when  to  these  were 
added  their  losses  on  exchange,  on  tobacco,  and 
other  merchandise,  even  their  gains  were  insuffi- 
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cient  to  carry  them  through,  and  they  went  down 
and  were  heard  of  no  more.  Some  bankers  who 
sold  them  options  arc  said  to  remember  them 
still. 

The  panic  culminated  in  August,  1863,  when 
Fort  Wagner  was  taken,  and  our  sanguine  peo- 
ple pictured  General  Gillmore  razing  Charleston 
to  the  earth  and  sowing  its  site  with  salt.  Gold 
then  sold,  for  a day  at  least,  at  120.  From  that 
point  it  rose,  with  many  fluctuations,  under  the 
influence  of  natural  causes,  to  165  (S)  175.  Mer- 
chants were  recovering  from  the  losses  they  had 
suffered;  exports  were  increasing;  trade  was  im- 
proving; farmers  were  getting  better  prices  for 
their  produce.  Every  thing  seemed  quiet  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  as  satisfactory  as  could 
have  been  expected. 

At  this  conjuncture  Mr.  Chase  put  his  foot 
in  it.  Mr.  Chase  is  now  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  and  will  probably  make  the  best 
Chief  Justice  we  have  had  for  half  a century. 
But  it  is  due  to  truth  to  say  that  he  was  a most 
miserable  financier  at  this  crisis.  In  the  first 
place,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  his  proper 
business,  which  was  the  providing  of  ways  and 
means  for  the  war,  he  persuaded  himself  that 
he  was  called  upon  to  regulate  prices.  And 
then,  instead  of  seeking  light  in  history,  he 
must  needs  repeat  all  the  blunders  which  were 
made  by  France,  Austria,  and  England  during 
their  suspensions  of  specie  payments,  though 
every  book  of  history  shows  plainly  how  fatal 
those  blunders  had  bten.  He  first  calmly  swept 
aside  the  law  which  requires  a sinking  fund  to 
be  set  apart  for  the  redemption  of  the  debt,  and 
the  other  law  which  requires  the  customs  duties 
to  be  paid  in  coin.  He  announced  that  he  would 
receive  payment  of  duties  in  paper  at  165  cents 
for  the  gold  dollar.  Then  he  took  a lesson  from 
the  example  of  the  French  Directory,  and  gave 
out  that  he  would  announce  the  price  of  gold 
every  morning  at  the  sub-treasury,  and  that  this 
price  should  be  the  price  for  all  day,  no  matter 
what  news  came  to  hand  to  vary  it. 

These  absurd  measures  had  their  natural  ef- 
fect. The  shrewd  operators  in  gold — who  by 
this  time  had  established  an  exchange  of  their 
own — played  on  Mr.  Chase  as  a man  plays  with 
a child.  They  made  him  vary  his  rate  for  gold 
to  suit  their  speculations.  They  could  easily 
foresee  how  long  he  could  continue  to  dispense 
with  gold  receipts  for  customs ; when  the  limit 
was  reached,  they  knew  he  was  at  their  mercy. 
Among  merchants,  the  effect  was  still  more 
grave.  The  violations  of  law  perpetrated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  alarmed  them,  and 
shook  their  confidence  in  Government  credit. 
Enormous  quantities  of  goods  were  entered  at 
the  Custom-house,  in  the  belief  that  when  the 
time  came  for  the  resumption  of  the  payment  of 
duties  in  gold,  the  premium  would  advance.  A 
general  distrust  in  the  wisdom  of  Government 
began  to  pervade  the  mercantile  community. 
When  Mr.  Chase  stopped  receiving  duties  in 
paper,  gold  jumped  up  five  to  ten  per  cent. 

Still  the  Secretary  was  not  satisfied.  He  had 


borrowed  a hint  from  the  French  Directory. 

He  now  took  a lesson  from  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  and  persuaded  Congress  to  pass 
the  most  insane  measure  ever  placed  on  our 
statute  book — the  Gold  Bill,  as  it  was  called. 

This  preposterous  enactment,  seeking  to  prevent 
all  dealings  whatsoever  in  gold,  pronounced  a 
variety  of  ordinary  and  legitimate  acts  of  com- 
merce criminal,  and  exposed  all  persons  engaged 
in  foreign  trade  to  prosecutions  at  law.  Had 
this  measure  retained  its  place  among  our  laws, 
the  trade  of  the  sea-board  cities  w'ould  have  been 
destroyed,  and  the  currency  would  long  ere  this 
have  been  worth  no  more  than  the  rebel  shin- 
plasters.  The  day  the  gold  bill  passed  gold 
was  quoted  200.  It  rose  next  day  to  210,  next 
day  to  220,  next  day  to  240,  and  in  a week  to 
280.  One  reason  alone  sufficed  to  account  for 
the  advance.  There  were  a large  number  of 
persons  who  believed  in  the  Union,  in  the  suc- 
cess of  our  armies,  and  in  the  ultimate  redemp- 
tion of  the  currency  in  coin.  These  persons 
had  cither  sold  gold  short,  believing  it  to  be  too 
high,  or  had  postponed  their  payments  of  gold 
for  duties  and  their  remittances  to  Europe. 

When  the  gold  bill  passed,  the  gold-room  was 
closed,  and  the  trade  in  gold  was  at  an  end. 

One  or  two  gold  brokers  still  professed  to  deal 
in  the  article,  hut  they  were  unwilling  to  make 
large  engagements.  A man  who  had  to  pay 
8100,000  duties  on  a cargo  of  teas  or  silks  could 
not  tell  where  to  get  the  coin.  The  bears  in 
gold — who  were  generally  extra  loyal  men — 
were  still  more  embarrassed.  One  man  was 
short  half  a mil  Hon  of  gold.  He  was  called 
upon  by  his  buyers  to  deliver.  He  went  to 
every  broker  in  the  city ; no  one  would  sell  him 
so  large  an  amount.  Of  coarse  he  broke — 
owing  to  his  excessive  faith  in  the  currency  and 
in  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Chase’s  system.  If  he 
had  been  a Copperhead  and  a believer  in  the 
worthlessness  of  greenbacks  he  would  have  made 
a fortune.  Many  contracts  were  settled  during 
the  few  days  of  panic  which  followed  the  passage 
of  the  gold  bill  at  a loss  of  80  per  cent.,  or 
$80,000  on  every  $100,000.  Mr.  Chase  had 
certainly  slaughtered  his  friends  most  thor- 
oughly. 

After  a few  days’  experience  of  this  monstrous 
bill  Congress  came  to  its  senses  and  repealed 
it.  Gold  fell  25  per  cent,  on  the  repeal.  The 
gold* room  was  re-opened,  and  merchants  and 
speculators  dealt  therein  as  before.  It  has  fluc- 
tuated since  then  with  the  fluctuations  in  public 
confidence,  rising  as  high  as  260  on  bad  news 
from  the  war,  and  falling  on  peace  rumors  to 
1 85.  But  the  trade  in  gold  has  been  free,  and 
hence,  in  the  long-run,  the  fair  trader  may  rely 
upon  its  finding  its  level. 

Large  fortunes  have  been  mad^in  gold,  bat 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  have 
been  kept.  The  fluctuations  have  been  so  se- 
vere that  the  most  fortunate  operators  have  been 
caught  sooner  or  later.  At  least  half  a dozen 
men  have  been  pointed  out  in  Wall  Street  at 
different  times  as  having  realized  their  million 
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by  gold  gambling;  but  not  one  of  them  has 
taken  any  of  his  gains  away.  There  was  a 
clique  of  rebels  at  Montreal,  and  another  clique 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  which  used  to  operate 
largely  in  gold.  So  long  as  the  premium  ad- 
vanced they  did  well  enough,  and  not  only  made 
money,  but  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  their 
souls  that  they  were  discrediting  our  currency. 
But  by-and-by  some  victory  of  Sherman's  or 
some  peace  canard  in  the  papers  caused  a stam- 
pede in  the  gold-room,  and  away  went  profits 
and  margins  too.  So  with  the  loyal  gamblers. 
So  long  as  all  seemed  bright  they  saw  money 
piling  up  on  their  side  fast  enough.  But  some 
day  a reverse  in  the  field,  or  a new  currency 
issue — necessitated  by  the  inexorable  wants  of 
Government — swept  away  their  gains,  and  left 
them  poorer  than  when  they  began.  Whether 
it  be  the  destiny  of  gold  to  advance  even  after 
the  peace,  as  many  now  seem  to  think  will  be 
the  case,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  accu- 
mulation of  debt  which  the  Government  will 
have  to  liquidate ; or  whether  it  fall  to  or  near 
par,  on  the  success  of  our  armies  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  prolific  South  to  the  fold  of  the  Union, 
one  thing  seems  pretty  clear : little  or  no  money 
will  be  made  by  gambling  in  gold.  Gentlemen 
in  the  country,  who  aspire  to  this  short  and  easy 
road  to  fortune,  try  certain  well-known  “hells” 
at  Newport  and  Saratoga.  If  you  can  make  a 
fortune  in  the  comfortable  salons  of  these  wor- 
thies, you  may  also  make  it  in  gold.  But  it  is 
as  easy  to  do  it  in  one  as  in  the  other. 


MR.  FURBUSH. 

IT  is  not  very  long  since  the  community  was 
startled  by  the  report  of  an  extraordinary 
murder  that  occurred  at  one  of  our  fashionable 
hotels,  under  peculiar  circumstances  and  in 
broad  daylight,  and  without  affording,  as  it  ap- 
peared, the  slightest  clew  to  motive  or  murderer. 
Public  curiosity,  finding  that  nothing  was  likely 
to  satisfy  it,  gradually  dropped  the  matter,  and 
as  gradually  it  died  out  of  the  newspapers. 

The  person  who  was  thus  abruptly  ushered 
from  this  world  into  the  unknown  region  of  the 
next  was  a young  girl,  some  twenty  summers 
old,  and  possessed  of  great  personal  charms. 
She  was  the  heiress  to  a small  fortune,  a mere 
annuity,  but  had  resided  since  her  childhood 
with  her  guardian,  the  wealthy  and  generous  Mr. 
Denbigh,  who  had  always  surrounded  her  with 
every  luxury  and  elegance.  When  Mr.  Den- 
bigh married,  he  and  his  wife  took  their  ward 
with  them  on  tho  foreign  tour  they  made,  and 
the  three  had  but  just  returned  to  America,  re- 
siding temporarily  at  a hotel  till  their  up-town 
mansion  should  be  suitably  prepared,  when  the 
sudden  and  terrible  death  of  Miss  Agatha  More 
threw  such  a gloom  over  all  their  plans  that  the 
preparations  were  for  a time  abandoned,  and 
Mr.  Denbigh's  energies  were  called  upon  to  as- 
sist his  wife  in  rallying  from  the  low  nervous 
fever  into  which  she  had  been  thrown  and  pros- 
trated by  this  tragedy,  when  returning  with  her 


husband  from  a drive  they  had  discovered  it  in 
all  its  horror. 

Mr  Denbigh  was  himself  greatly  afflicted  by 
the  death  of  his  ward  and  the  fearful  manner  of 
it — she  had  been  strangled  in  her  own  handker- 
chief—for  besides  the  debt  of  affection  he  owed 
her  as  the  child  of  a dear  dead  friend,  long  years 
of  familiarity,  her  extreme  loveliness,  and  the 
winning  gentleness  of  her  sweet  and  timid  ways, 
had  given  her  a deep  and  warm  place  in  his 
heart.  Of  late  Bhe  had  been  a little  out  of 
health,  not  recovering  rapidly  from  the  great  ex- 
haustion and  weakness  of  severe  sea-sickncss, 
and  he  had  been  unremitting  in  his  endeavors 
to  promote  her  comfort  and  happiness ; while  in 
making  ready  their  new  abode,  both  he  and  his 
wife  had  paid  such  heed  to  the  tastes  and  needs 
of  Agatha,  meaning,  as  Mr.  Denbigh  said,  that 
it  should  bo  felt  by  her  to  be  as  much  her  own 
home  as  theirs,  without  any  sense  of  obligation, 
that  now  the  place  without  her  seemed  too  much 
a desert  ever  to  enter  upon  it  again. 

Mrs.  Denbigh,  moreover,  must  have  felt  sore- 
ly, it  would  seem,  tho  loss  of  the  gentlo  daily 
companion  of  three  years ; but  even  more  than 
on  her  own  account  she  appeared  to  resent  the 
deed  for  tho  sake  of  her  husband  to  whom  she 
was  so  jmssionately  devoted,  and  no  sooner  was 
she  able  to  lift  her  head  from  its  pillow  once  more 
than  she  interested  herself  with  revengeful  vigor 
in  the  proceedings  that  had  been  undertaken. 
Mr.  Denbigh,  personally,  cared  little  to  discover 
the  perpetrator  of  the  atrocious  crime ; he  felt 
that  no  human  justice  of  cord  or  gibbet  could 
restore  Agatha;  but  his  wife,  burdened  with 
their  bereavement  and  with  her  own  weight  of 
indignation,  would  not  rest  with  the  mystery 
unraveled.  In  the  deepest  mourning,  discard- 
ing almost  every  ornament,  impressing  so  upon 
them  more  deeply  the  emergencies  of  the  case 
and  commanding  their  sympathies,  she  was 
closeted  every  morning  with  the  detectives  of 
the  police,  sparing  her  husband  as  much  of  the 
painful  duty  as  possible,  as  she  would  have 
walked  over  burning  plow-shares  at  a word  from 
him. 

It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  deed  had 
been  done  for  plunder,  as  various  valuable  jew- 
els, gifts  of  the  Denbighs,  and  heir-looms  from 
Miss  More’s  own  mother,  were  discovered  to  be 
missing;  but  they  afforded  in  themselves  in- 
sufficient reason,  and  were  subsequently  discov- 
ered in  a package  picked  up  by  one  of  the  police 
themselves  at  the  crossing  of  a crowded  thorough- 
fare where  they  had  apparently  been  purposely 
dropped.  Neither  did  Miss  More’s  lovers  afford 
any  clew  to  the  miscreant;  she  had  had  several 
suitors  and  attendants,  none  of  whom  had  Mr. 
Denbigh  favored ; and  though  Mrs.  Denbigh  had 
urged  Agatha  to  regard  young  Elliot  with  kind- 
ness, Mr.  Denbigh  had  frowned,  Agatha  had  re- 
mained indifferent,  and  young  Elliot,  having 
taunted  Mr.  Denbigh  with  the  assurance  that 
since  he  countenanced  none  of  Miss  Mores 
lovers  it  could  be  but  from  sinister  intentions  on 
his  own  part,  had  withdrawn,  vowing  vengeance, 
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and  declaring  that,  since  he  could  not  have  her, 
nobody  else  should.  Still  that  was  hardly  mur- 
der. And  the  poor  fellow  was  found,  besides, 
to  be  in  such  a heart-broken  state  as  to  disarm 
suspicion.  The  on  ly  other  accusation  t h at  could 
take  shape  and  breath  might  have  been  directed 
toward  Agatha’s  maid ; but  as  she  was  able  to 
prove  that  she  was  down  in  the  laundry,  and  had 
remained  there  uninterruptedly  from  nine  till 
one,  while  the  occurrence  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  in  the 
morning,  and  as  she  had  evidently  nothing  to 
gain  and  much  to  lose  by  it,  that  idea  also  was 
dismissed,  though  both  young  Elliot  and  the 
servant-maid  remained  under  surveillance.  Fi- 
nally, in  despair  the  Denbighs  abandoned  the 
investigation,  and  departed  to  spend  the  winter 
in  Madeira,  returning  in  the  spring  to  their  city 
abode,  whose  adornment  lmd  been  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  upholsterers,  since  they  had 
themselves  so  completely  lost  interest  in  it. 

Here  the  general  course  of  the  matter  rested. 
One  officer  alone,  Detective  Furbush — a man 
of  genteel  proclivities,  fond  of  fancy  parties  and 
the  haut  ton , curious  in  fine  women  and  aris- 
tocratic defaulters  and  peculators — who  had  not 
at  first  been  detailed  upon  the  case,  but  had 
been  interested  in  the  reports  of  it,  having  be- 
come at  last  much  in  earnest  about  it,  pursued 
it  still,  incidentally,  on  his  own  account  and  in 
a kind  of  amateur  way.  It  seemed  to  him  a 
fatal  fascination,  a predestination  of  events  that 
kept  his  steps  nearly  always  about  the  purlieus 
of  the  Margrand  House. 

One  day  that  Detective  Furbush  had  happened, 
in  a spare  hour,  to  take  his  little  daughter  into 
a photograph  gallery,  he  lounged  about  a win- 
dow while  the  child  was  undergoing  the  awful 
operation.  Along  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
from  this  window  ran  one  end  of  the  Margrand 
House,  with  its  countless  windows  and  projec- 
tions. The  Margrand  House  fronted  on  a square, 
one  end  of  it  running  down  this  street,  and  al- 
ways receiving,  on  its  stone  facings  and  adorn- 
ments, the  whole  sheet  of  the  noon  sun.  A 
thought  suddenly  occurred  to  Mr.  Furbush.  So 
soon  as  the  operator  was  at  leisure  he  attacked 
him  with  the  inquiry  if  there  were  any  picture 
of  that  fine  building,  the  Margrand  House  ? To 
which  the  operator  replied  affirmatively,  and 
showed  him  one  taken  from  the  square.  44  How- 
ever,” said  the  operator,  “ though  it  doesn’t  take 
in  so  much,  and  was  only  what  this  window 
could  do  for  itself,  I call  this  a prettier  picture,” 
and  he  produced  something  which,  having  been 
taken  at  such  short  focal  distance,  resembled 
the  photographs  of  the  rich  architecture  of  some 
Venetian  facade.  “It  was  the  morning  of  the 
Great  Walden  Celebration,”  continued  the  oper- 
ator. 

“ What  one  ?”  asked  Mr.  Furbush. 

“The  Great  Walden  Celebration.” 

“Ah  yes,”  responded  Mr.  Furbush,  not  letting 
the  rest  of  his  thought  reach  the  air,  running  as 
it  did,  “that  was  the  morning  of  the  More  mur- 
der.” 


“And  we  let  one  of  the  boys  try  his  hand 
at  the  craft,”  resumed  the  operator,  there  being 
nothing  doing ; and  it  was  such  a lively  scene 
in  the  street  below,  narrow  as  it  is.  And,  as 
was  to  be  expected  from  him,  the  crowd  and  pro- 
cession turned  into  dot  and  line,  and  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  the  building  opposite  came  out  as 
if  it  had  sat  for  its  picture.” 

“ Exactly,”  Baid  Mr.  Furbush,  as,  rubbing  his 
finger  over  his  lips,  he  looked  at  the  sheet  on 
which  the  central  portion  of  that  side  of  the  ho- 
tel, with  its  quaint  windows  and  lintels  and  or- 
namentation were  most  minutely  given.  It  was 
in  that  very  portion  of  the  house  that  Miss  Aga- 
tha More’s  room  had  been  situated ; nay,  so  well 
was  it  all  impressed  upon  him,  that  Mr.  Furbush 
could  tell  the  very  window  of  the  room  in  which 
she  had  met  her  cruel  fate.  Never  was  there 
such  a coincidence,  to  Mr.  Furbush ’s  mind,  be- 
fore or  since,  never  such  an  interposition  of 
Providence : the  day  that  an  unknown  hand  had 
brought  Agatha  More  to  her  doom,  perhaps  th^ 
very  hour,  the  sun  had  made  a revelation  of 
that  room’s  interior  upon  this  sheet  of  sensitized 
paper,  his  Ithuriel’s  spear  hod  touched  this  shape- 
less darkness  and  turned  it  into  form  and  truth. 
The  Walden  Celebration  had  defiled  through  the 
street  and  into  the  square,  at  a somewhat  earlier 
hour  than  the  supposed  hour  of  the  murder, 
since  it  was  to  see  the  procession  from  a more 
advantageous  point  of  view  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Denbigh  had  driven  out,  and  while  they  were 
gone  the  terrible  action  was  thought  to  have  been 
committed.  Still  the  window  might  have  a se- 
cret of  its  own  to  tell  even  concerning  that. 

Straightway  Mr.  Furbush  made  a prize  of  the 
operator ; and  procuring,  through  channels  al- 
ways open  to  him,  the  strongest  glasses  and  most 
accurate  instruments,  had  the  one  chosen  win- 
dow in  that  picture  magnified  and  photographed, 
remagnified  and  rephotographed,  till  under  their 
powerful,  careful,  prolonged,  and  patient  labor, 
a speck  came  into  sight  that  would  perhaps  well 
reward  them.  Mr.  Furbush  strained  his  eyes 
over  it ; to  him  it  was  a spot  of  greater  possibili- 
ties than  the  nebula  in  Orion.  This  little  white 
unresolved  cloud,  again  and  again  they  subjected 
to  the  same  process,  and  once  more,  as  if  a 
ghost  had  made  apparition,  it  opened  itself  into 
an  outline — into  a substance — and  they  saw  the 
fingers  of  a hand,  a white  hand,  doubled,  but 
pliant,  strong,  and  shapely;  a left  hand,  on  its 
third  finger  wearing  rings,  one  of  which  seemed 
at  first  a mere  blot  of  light,  but,  gradually  as  the 
rest,  answering  the  spell  of  the  camera,  showed 
itself  a central  stone  set  with  five  points,  each 
point  consisting  of  smaller  stones : the  color  of 
course  could  not  be  told ; the  form  was  that  of 
a star.  Held  in  the  tight,  fierce  fingers  of  that 
clenched  hand,  between  the  pointed  thumb  and 
waxy  knuckles,  and  one  edge  visible  along  the 
tips  deep  dinted  into  the  thumb’s  side,  was 
grasped  an  end  of  a laced  handkerchief.  Now 
the  handkerchief  of  Agatha  More,  the  instru- 
ment of  her  destruction,  was  always  carried 
folded  in  the  shape  of  its  running  knot  in  Mr. 
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Furbush's  great  wallet,  a large,  laced,  embroid- 
ered handkerchief ; that  this  was  its  photograph 
he  needed  but  a glance  to  rest  assured.  All  the 
rest  of  the  dark  deed  was  hidden  beyond  the 
angle  of  light  afforded  by  the  window-frame. 
And  whosoever  the  murderer  might  be,  Mr.  Fur- 
bush  said  to  himself  with  the  pleasantry  of  the 
headsman,  it  was  evident  that  the  owner  of  this 
picture  had  a hand  in  it.  And  here  he  paid  the 
photographer  for  his  labors  and  bade  him  adieu. 

Mr.  Furbush  was  now,  however,  not  much  bet- 
ter off  than  he  had  been  before.  He  had  the 
hand  that  did  the  deed  in  his  possession,  to  be 
sure,  but  to  whose  body  was  he  to  affix  that 
hand,  and  how  was  he  to  do  it  ? And  in  what 
did  it  differ  from  any  other  hand  ? In  nothing 
but  that  fetter  which  made  it  his  prisoner,  that 
five-pointed  star,  that  blot  of  light  upon  the 
third  finger,  above  a wedding-ring.  A wed- 
ding-ring— that  would  seem  to  prove  the  hand 
to  be  a woman's ; the  five-pointed  glittering  ring 
— that  proved  the  woman  to  be  no  pauper.  Worn 
above  the  wedding-ring,  it  must  be  its  guard,  and 
was  probably  as  inseparable  as  that.  To  iden- 
tify that  hand,  to  certify  that  ring,  became  the 
recreation  of  Mr.  Furbush's  days  and  nights,  so 
much  to  the  detriment  of  all  his  other  business 
that  he  fell  into  sad  disrepute  thereby  at  the 
Bureau.  Mr.  Furbush  became  all  at  once  a gay 
man,  plunged  into  the  dissipations  of  fashiona- 
ble life;  he  had  been  there  before,  on  similar 
necessity,  and  knew  how  to  carry  himself.  His 
costume  grew  singularly  correct,  he  handled  his 
lorgnette  at  the  Opera  like  a coxcomb  of  the 
first  milk-and-water ; he  procured  invitations  to 
ball  and  party,  and  watched  every  lady  w*ho  for 
the  moment  daintily  ungloved  herself ; he  was 
as  constant  at  church  as  the  sexton ; he  made  a 
part  of  the  bemi-monde.  It  was  all  in  vain.  And 
though  Mr.  Furbush  carried  the  photograph  in 
his  breast-pocket,  ready  at  any  moment  to  de- 
scend like  the  hand  of  the  Inquisition  upon  its. 
victim,  he  might  as  well  have  carried  there  a 
pardon  to  all  concerned,  for  all  the  good  it  did 
him. 

But  the  world  goes  round. 

One  starlit  night  Mr.  Furbush,  pursuing  some 
scent  of  other  affairs  along  the  princely  avenue 
with  its  rows  of  palaces,  took  in,  as  was  his 
wont,  with  every  wink,  a whole  scene  to  its  last 
details.  He  saw  the  beggar  on  these  steps 
shrink  into  shadow,  the  house-maid  in  that 
area  listening  to  the  beguiling  voice  of  the  foot- 
man-three-doors-off  no  longer  keeping  his  dis- 
tance ; he  saw,  there,  the  gay  scene  offered  by 
the  bright  balcony  casement  with  its  rich  cur- 
tains still  unclosed;  he  saw,  yet  beyond,  the 
light  streaming  from  between  open  doors  down 
the  shining  steps  at  whose  foot  the  carriage 
waited,  while  a gentleman  at  its  door  hurried, 
with  a pleasant  word,  the  stately  woman  who 
came  down  to  enter  it  beside  him.  She  came 
down  slowly,  Mr.  Furbush  noted,  moving  like  a 
person  whom  organic  difficulty  of  the  heart  in- 
disposes to  quick  exertion ; she  was  one  of  those 
whom  Mr.  Furbush  called  magnificent — great 
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coils  of  blue-black  hair,  twisted  with  diamonds, 
wreathing  her  queenly  head  tiara-wise,  her  feat- 
ures having  the  firmness  and  the  pallor  of  mar- 
ble, her  eyes  rivaling  the  diamonds  in  their 
steady  splendor.  A heavy  cloak  of  ermine 
wrapped  her  velvet  attire,  and  she  was  button- 
ing a glove  as  she  descended.  She  pauspd  a 
moment  under  the  carriage-lamp,  giving  her 
husband  the  ungloved  hand  with  which  to  help 
her  in.  The  carriage-light  flashed  upon  it,  and 
in  that  second  of  its  lingering  Mr.  Furbush  saw, 
plainly  as  he  saw  the  stars  above  him,  on  the 
third  finger  of  that  left  hand,  above  the  wed- 
ding-ring, the  circlet  with  its  five-pointed  star 
whose  duplicate  he  carried. 

Mr.  Furbush  was  thunder-struck.  Here  was 
what  he  had  sought  for  thrice  a twelvemonth ; 
and  unexpectedly  blundering  upon  it  it  turned 
him  into  stone.  When  he  recovered  himself 
with  an  emphatic  “ Humph !”  the  carriage  had 
rolled  away  and  the  doors  were  closed. 

Mr.  Furbush  was  not  the  man  to  lose  oppor- 
tunities. The  business  in  hand  might  go  to  the 
dogs ; to-morrow  would  answer  as  well  for  that 
as  to-night ; for  this  there  was  no  time  like  the 
present.  Fortified  with  an  outside  subordinate 
he  demanded  entrance  into  the  mansion  alone, 
and  announcing  his  intention  to  await  the  ar- 
rival home  of  the  master  and  mistress,  made 
himself  agreeable  to  the  footman  and  butler  in 
the  upper  hall  till  hour  after  hour  pealing  forth 
at  last  struck  midnight  as  if  they  tolled  a knell. 
The  footman  was  asleep  in  his  chair,  the  butler 
heard  the  mellifluous  murmur  of  the  visitor's 
voice  by  starts  with  a singing  sensation  as  if  his 
fingers  were  in  his  ears  and  out  again  moment- 
arily. The  wheels  grated  on  the  curb  below, 
the  horses  hammered  the  pavement,  the  doors 
were  flung  apart,  and  the  master  and  mistress 
of  the  house  returned  from  the  entertainments 
they  had  shared.  She  was  a little  paler,  a little 
more  magnificent,  a little  more  imposing  in  her 
height  and  dignity  than  before;  there  was  only 
one  emotion,  though,  apparent  through  it  all — 
that  she  valued  her  beauty  and  her  power  only 
for  its  influence  upon  the  man  beside  her.  Mr, 
Furbush ’s  keen  eye  saw  the  quick  heave  and 
restless  agitation  that  the  heart  kept  up  beneath 
the  velvets,  simply  in  the  moment  when  her 
husband  touched  her  hand  helping  her  across 
the  threshold,  and  saw  the  whole  story  of  her 
eye  as  it  rested  that  instant  on  his.  He  would 
have  had  the  entire  case  at  once — if  he  had  not 
had  it  before. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denbigh,”  said  he,  approach- 
ing them  then,  “ may  I beg  to  sec  you  alone  for 
a few  moments  on  a matter  of  importance  ?” 

And  in  conformity  with  his  request  he  was 
conducted,  through  other  apartments,  into  a 
library,  a place  more  secluded  than  they,  a 
rather  sombre  room,  wainscoted  all  its  lofty 
height  in  book-cases,  and  with  here  and  there  a 
glimmering  bust.  Mr.  Denbigh  himself  turned 
up  the  gas  and  closed  the  door. 

“Your  business,  Sir?”  said  he  then  to  Mr. 
Furbush. 
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“ My  business,  Sir,  is  more  particularly  with 
Mrs.  Denbigh ; although  I desire  your  presence. 
I am  a member  of  the  police — ” 

Mrs.  Denbigh,  who  yet  stood  with  her  hand 
laid  passively  along  the  back  of  a chair,  slowly 
grasped  the  back  till  the  glove  that  she  wore 
with  a quick  crack  ripped  down  the  length  of 
the  finger,  and  the  five-pointed  ring  protruded  its 
sparkling  face  like  the  vicious  head  of  a serpent. 

“I  am  a member  of  the  police,”  continued 
Mr.  Furbush,  quietly.  “I  have  something  in 
my  possession  which  I desire  Mrs.  Denbigh  to 
look  at  and  see  if  it  belong  to  her.”  Perhaps 
the  woman  breathed  again.  Whether  she  did 
or  not  he  proceeded  to  open  his  great  leathern 
wallet  on  the  library-table  beneath  the  chande- 
lier. 

Mrs.  Denbigh  moved  forward  with  her  slow 
majesty,  dragging  her  velvets  heavily,  and  the 
cloak  dropping  from  her  shoulder. 

“ Queer  subjects — women,”  thought  Mr.  Fur- 
bush.  “ Ah ! you  had  more  spring  in  you  once. 
As  handsome  a thing  as  a leopard  !n 

But  in  spite  of  that  calm  deliberate  step  Mr. 
Furbush  saw  her  heart  fluttering  there  like  a 
white  dove  in  its  nest.  She  did  not  speak,  but 
waited  a moment  beside  him.  “Will  you  be 
so  kind,”  said  he,  “as  to  remove  your  glove?” 

She, quietly  did  so.  Perhaps  wonderingly. 

“Excuse  me,  madame,”  then  continued  he, 
lifting  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  doubling  its  cold 
fingers  over  one  end  of  a running-knot  that  a 
soiled  handkerchief  made,  a laced  embroidered 
handkerchief  he  had  produced,  and,  powerless 
in  his  grasp,  he  laid  hand  and  all — a white 
hand,  doubled,  but  pliant,  strong,  and  shapely, 
holding  in  its  fingers,  between  the  pointed  thumb 
and  waxy  knuckles,  the  laced  handkerchief’s 
end,  just  an  edge  visible  along  the  tips  deep- 
dinted  into  the  thumb’s  side ; and  with  the  five- 
pointed  ring  burning  its  bale-fire  above  it,  laid 
hand  and  all  on  the  table  beside  the  photograph 
that  he  spread  there. 

“Is  it  yours?”  said  he. 

A detective  has  perhaps  no  right  to  any  pity ; 


but  for  a moment  Mr.  Furbush  would  gladly 
have  never  heard  of  the  More  murder  as  he  saw 
in  the  long,  slow  rise  and  fall  of  the  bosom  this 
woman’s  heart  swing  like  a pendulum,  a noise- 
less pendulum  that  ceases  to  vibrate.  Her  eyes 
wavered  a moment  between  him  and  the  table, 
then,  as  if  caught  and  chained  by  something 
that  compelled  their  gaze,  glared  at  and  pro- 
truded over  the  sight  they  saw  beneath  them. 
Her  own  hand — her  own  executioner.  A long 
shudder  shook  her  from  head  to  foot.  Iron 
nerve  gave  way,  the  white  lips  parted,  she  threw 
her  head  back  and  gasped ; with  one  wild  look 
toward  her  husband  she  turned  from  him  as  if 
she  would  have  fled  and  fell  dead  upon  the  floor. 

“ Hunt’s  op,”  said  Mr.  Furbush  to  his  subor- 
dinate, coming  out  an  hour  or  two  later,  and 
the  two  found  some  congenial  oyster-opener, 
while  the  Chief  explained  how  he  had  gone  to 
get  his  wife’s  spoons  from  the  maid  who  had 
appropriated  them  and  taken  service  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Furbusli  made  a night  of  it ; but  never  soul 
longed  for  daylight  as  he  did,  he  bad  a notion 
that  he  had  scarcely  less  than  murdered — him- 
self ; and  good-fellow  os  he  must  needs  be 
abroad  that  night,  indoors  next  day  he  put  his 
household  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

You  will  not  find  Mr.  Furbush’s  name  on  the 
list  of  detectives  now.  He  has  sickened  of  the 
business.  He  says  there  was  too  much  night- 
work.  He  has  found  a patron  now — a wealthy 
one  apparently.  He  has  opened  qne  of  the 
largest  and  most  elegant  photographiug  estab- 
lishments in  the  city ; he  was  always  fond  of 
chemicals,  he  says.  He  has  still,  in  an  inner 
drawer,  some  singular  but  fast-fading  likenesses 
of  a hand,  a clenched,  murderous  hand — among 
them  not  the  one  which  Mr.  Denbigh  burned. 
He  has  a few  secrets  appertaining  to  his  profes- 
sion, which  no  one  else  has  yet  obtained.  Mean- 
while it  has  never  been  exactly  explained  how 
the  story  of  the  ring  found  the  light. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  order  that  Mr.  Furbush 
might  never  be  convicted  of  compounding  a 
felony  1 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LURKING  MISCHIEF. 

1. — From  Ozxas  Midwinter  to  Mr.  Brock . 

“Tnoame-AMBROflB,  June  15, 1351. 

“ T\EAR  MR.  BROCK, — Only  an  hour  since 
J J we  reached  this  house,  just  as  the  serv- 
ants were  locking  up  for  the  night.  Allan  has 
gone  to  bed,  worn  out  by  our  long  day’s  journey, 
and  has  left  me  in  the  room  they  call  the  libra- 
ry, to  tell  you  the  story  of  our  journey  to  Nor- 
folk. Being  better  seasoned  than  he  is  to  fa- 


tigues of  all  kinds,  my  eyes  are  quite  wakeful 
enough  for  writing  a letter,  though  the  clock  on 
the  chimney-piece  points  to  midnight,  and  we 
have  been  traveling  since  ten  in  the  morning. 

“ The  last  news  you  had  of  us  was  news  sent 
by  Allan  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  If  I am  not 
mistaken,  he  wrote  to  tell  you  of  the  night  we 
passed  on  board  the  wrecked  ship.  Forgive  me, 
dear  Mr.  Brock,  if  I say  nothing  on  that  subject 
until  time  has  helped  me  to  think  of  it  with  a 
quieter  mind.  The  hard  fight  against  myself 
must  all  be  fought  over  again ; but  I will  win  it 
yet,  please  God ; I will  indeed. 

“There  is  no  need  to  trouble  you  with  any 
account  of  our  journeyings  about  the  northern 
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and  western  districts  of  the  island  ; or  of  the 
short  cruises  we  took  when  the  repairs  of  the 
yacht  were  at  last  complete.  It  will  be  hotter  if 
I get  on  at  once  to  the  morning  of  yesterday,  the 
fourteenth.  We  had  come  in  with  the  night-tide 
to  Douglas  harbor;  and,  as  soon  as  the  post- 
office  was  opeu,  Allan,  by  my  advice,  sent  on 
shore  for  letters.  The  messenger  returned  with 
one  letter  only ; and  the  writer  of  it  proved  to 
he  the  former  mistress  of  Thorpe  - Ambrose — 
Mrs.  Blanchard. 

‘ You  ought  to  be  informed,  I think,  of  the 


contents  of  this  letter;  for  it  has  seriously  influ* 
enced  Allan’s  plans.  He  Joses  every  thing, 
sooner  or  later,  as  you  know,  and  he  has  lost 
the  letter  already.  So  I must  give  you  the  sub- 
stance  of  what  Mrs.  Blanchard  wrote  to  him,  as 
plainly  as  I can. 

<wThe  first  page  annonneed  the  departure  of 
the  ladies  from  Thorpe-Ambrose.  They  left  on 
the  day  before  yesterday — the  thirteenth — hav- 
ing, after  much  hesitation,  finally  decided  on 
going  abroad,  to  visit  some  old  friends  settled 
in  Italy,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Florence.  It 
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appears  to  be  quite  possible  that  Mrs.  Blanchard 
and  her  niece  may  settle  there  too,  if  they  can 
find  a suitable  house  and  grounds  to  let.  They 
both  like  the  Italian  country  and  the  Italian 
people,  and  they  are  well  enough  off  to  please 
themselves.  The  elder  lady  has  her  jointure, 
and  the  younger  is  in  possession  of  all  her  fa- 
ther’s fortune. 

" “The  next  page  of  the  letter  was,  in  Allan’s 
opinion,  far  from  a pleasant  page  to  read.  After 
referring,  in  the  most  grateful  terms,  to  the 
kindness  which  had  left  her  niece  and  herself 
free  to  leave  their  old  home  at  their  own  time, 
Mrs.  Blanchard  added  that  Allan’s  considerate 
conduct  had  produced  such  a strongly  favorable 
impression  among  the  friends  and  dependents 
of  the  family,  that  they  wore  desirous  of  giving 
him  a public  reception  on  his  arrival  among 
them.  A preliminary  meeting  of  the  tenants 
on  the  estate,  and  the  principal  persons  in  the  I 
neighboring  town,  had  already  been  held  to  dis- 
» cuss  the  arrangements ; and  a letter  might  be 
expected  shortly  from  the  clergyman,  inquiring 
when  it  would  suit  Mr.  Armadale's  convenience 
to  take  possession  personally  and  publicly  of  his 
estates  in  Norfolk. 

44  You  will  now  be  able  to  guess  the  cause  of 
our  sudden  departure  from  the  Isle  of  Man. 
The  first  and  foremost  idea  in  your  old  pupil’s 
mind,  as  soon  as  he  had  read  Mrs.  Blanchard’s 
account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  meeting,  was 
the  idea  of  escaping  the  public  reception ; and 
the  one  certain  way  he  <?ould  see  of  avoiding  it, 
was  to  start  for  Thorpe- Ambrose  before  the  cler- 
gyman’s letter  could  reach  him.  I tried  hard 
to  make  him  think  a little  before  he  acted  on 
his  first  impulse  in  this  matter;  but  he  only 
went  on  packing  his  portmanteau  in  his  own 
impenetrably  good-humored  way.  In  ten  min- 
utes his  luggage  was  ready,  and  in  five  minutes 
more  ho  had  given  the  crew  their  directions  for 
taking  the  yacht  back  to  Somersetshire.  The 
steamer  to  Liverpool  was  alongside  of  us  in  the 
harbor,  and  I had  really  no  choice  but  to  go  on 
board  with  him,  or  to  let  him  go  by  himself.  I 
spare  you  the  account  of  our  stormy  voyage,  of 
our  detention  at  Liverpool,  and  of  the  trains  we 
missed  on  our  journey  across  the  country.  You 
know  that  we  have  got  here  safely,  and  that  is 
enough.  What  the  servants  think  of  the  new 
squire’s  sudden  appearance  among  them,  with- 
out a word  of  warning,  is  of  no  great  conse- 
quence. What  the  committee  for  arranging  the 
public  reception  may  think  of  it,  when  the  news 
flies  abroad  to-morrow,  is,  I am  afraid,  a more 
Berious  matter. 

44  Having  already  mentioned  the  servants,  I 
may  proceed  to  tell  you  that  the  latter  part  of 
Mrs.  Blanchard’s  letter  was  entirely  devoted  to 
instructing  Allan  on  the  subject  of  the  domestic 
establishment  which  she  has  left  behind  her. 
It  seems  that  all  the  servants,  indoors  and  out 
(with  three  exceptions),  are  waiting  here,  on 
the  chance  that  Allan  will  continue  them  in 
their  places.  Two  of  these  exceptions  are  read- 
ily accounted  for:  Mrs.  Blanchard's  maid  and 


Miss  Blanchard’s  maid  go  abroad  with  their 
mistresses.  The  third  exceptional  case  is  tho 
case  of  the  upper  house-maid ; and  here  there  is 
a little  hitch.  In  plain  words,  the  house-maid 
has  been  sent  away  at  a moment’s  notice,  for 
what  Mrs.  Blanchard  rather  mysteriously  de- 
scribes as  4 levity  of  conduct  with  a stranger.' 

44 1 am  afraid  you  will  laugh  at  me,  but  I 
must  confess  the  truth.  I have  been  made  so 
distrustful  (after  what  happened  to  us  in  the  Isle 
of  Man)  of  even  the  most  trifling  misadventures, 
which  connect  themselves  in  any  way  with  Al- 
lan’s introduction  to  his  new  life  and  prospects, 
that  I have  already  questioned  one  of  the  men- 
servants  here  about  this  apparently  unimportant 
matter  of  the  house-maid’s  going  away  in  dis- 
grace. All  I can  learn  is,  that  a strange  man 
had  been  noticed  hanging  suspiciously  about  the 
grounds ; that  the  house-maid  was  so  ugly  a wo- 
man as  to  render  it  next  to  a certainty  that  he 
had  some  underhand  purpose  to  serve  in  mak- 
ing himself  agreeable  to  her;  and  that  he  has 
not  as  yet  been  seen  again  in  the  neighborhood 
since  the  day  of  her  dismissal.  So  much  for 
the  one  servant  who  has  been  turned  out  at 
Thorpe-Ambrose.  I can  only  hope  there  is  no 
trouble  for  Allan  brewing  in  that  quarter.  As 
for  the  other  servants  who  remain,  Mrs.  Blan- 
chard describes  them,  both  men  and  women, 
as  perfectly  trust-worthy ; and  they  will  all,  no 
doubt,  continue  to  occupy  their  present  places. 

“Having  now  done  with  Mrs.  Blanchard’s 
letter,  my  next  duty  is  to  beg  you,  in  Allan’s 
name  and  with  Allan’s  love,  to  come  here  and 
stay  with  him  at  the  earliest  moment  when  you 
can  leave  Somersetshire.  Although  I can  not 
presume  to  think  that  my  own  wishes  will  have 
any  special  influence  in  determining  you  to  ac- 
cept this  invitation,  I must  nevertheless  ac- 
knowledge that  I have  a reason  of  my  own  for 
earnestly  desiring  to  see  you  here.  Allan  has 
innocently  caused  me  a new  anxiety  about  my 
future  relations  with  him,  and  I sorely  need 
your  advice  to  show  me  the  right  way  of  setting 
that  anxiety  at  rest. 

“The  difficulty  which  now  perplexes  me  re- 
lates to  the  steward’s  place  at  Thorpe-Ambrose. 
Before  to-day  I only  knew  that  Allan  had  hit 
on  some  plan  of  his  own  for  dealing  with  this 
matter ; rather  strangely  involving,  among  oth- 
er results,  the  letting  of  tho  cottage  which  was 
the  old  steward’s  place  of  abode,  in  consequence 
of  the  new  steward's  contemplated  residence  in 
the  great  house.  A chance  word  in  our  con- 
versation on  the  journey  here  led  Allan  into 
speaking  out  more  plainly  than  he  had  6poken 
yet;  and  I heard,  to  my  unutterable  astonish- 
ment, that  the  person  who  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  whole  arrangement  about  the  steward  was 
no  other  than  myself ! 

“It  is  needless  to  tell  you  how  I felt  this  new 
instance  of  Allan’s  kindness.  The  first  pleasure 
of  hearing  from  his  own  lips  that  I had  deserved 
the  strongest  proof  he  could  give  of  his  confi- 
dence in  me  was  soon  dashed  by  the  pain  which 
mixes  itself  with  all  pleasure — at  least  with  all 
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that  I have  ever  known.  Never  has  my  past 
life  seemed  so  dreary  to  look  back  on  as  it  seems 
now,  when  I feel  how  entirely  it  has  unfitted 
me  to  take  the  place  of  all  others  that  I should 
have  liked  to  occupy  in  ray  friend’s  service.  I 
mustered  courage  to  tell  him  that  I had  none 
of  the  business  knowledge  and  business  experi- 
ence which  his  steward  ought  to  possess.  He 
generously  met  the  objection  by  telling  me  that 
I could  learn ; and  he  promised  to  send  to  Lon- 
don for  the  person  who  had  already  been  em- 
ployed for  the  time  being  in  the  steward’s  office, 
and  who  would,  therefore,  be  perfectly  comf>etent 
to  teach  me.  Do  you,  too,  think  I can  learn? 
If  you  do,  I will  work  day  and  night  to  instruct 
myself.  But  if  (as  I am  afraid)  the  steward’s 
duties  are  of  for  too  serious  a kind  to  be  learned 
off-hand  by  a man  so  young  and  so  inexperi- 
enced as  I am — then,  pray  hasten  your  journey 
to  Thorpe-Ambrose,  and  exert  your  influence 
over  Allan  personally.  Nothing  less  will  in- 
duce him  to  pass  me  over,  and  to  employ  a stew- 
ard who  is  really  fit  to  take  the  place.  Pray, 
pray,  act  in  this  matter  as  you  think  best  for 
Allan’s  interests.  Whatever  disappointment  I 
may  feel  he  shall  not  see  it. 

“ Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Brock, 

“ Gratefully  yours, 

“Ozias  Midwinter. 

“P.S. — I open  the  envelope  again  to  add  one 
word  more.  If  you  have  heard  or  seen  any  thing 
since  your  return  to  Somersetshire  of  the  wo- 
man in  the  black  dress  and  the  red  shawl,  I hope 
you  will  not  forget,  when  you  write,  to  let  me 
know  it. — O.  M.” 


2. — From  Mrs . Olderskaw  to  Miss  GwUt. 

“ Ladies*  Toilet  Repository, 
Diana  Street,  Pimlico:  Wednesday. 

“ My  dear  Lydia, — To  save  the  post  I write 
to  you  after  a long  day’s  worry  at  my  place  of 
business,  on  the  business  letter-paper,  having 
news  since  we  last  met,  which  it  seems  advisa- 
ble to  send  you  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

“ To  begin  at  the  beginning.  After  careful- 
ly considering  the  thing,  I am  quite  sure  you 
will  do  wisely  with  young  Armadale  if  you  hold 
your  tongue  about  Madeira,  and  all  that  hap- 
pened there.  Your  position  was,  no  doubt,  a 
very  strong  one  with  his  mother.  You  had  pri- 
vately helped  her  in  playing  a trick  on  her  own 
father — you  had  been  ungratefully  dismissed, 
at  a pitiably  tender  age,  as  soon  as  you  had 
served  her  purpose — and  when  you  came  upon 
her  suddenly,  after  a separation  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  you  fouqd  her  in  failing  health, 
with  a grown-up  son,  whom  she  had  kept  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  true  story  of  her  mar- 
riage. Have  you  any  such  advantages  as  these 
with  the  young  gentleman  who  has  survived 
her!  If  he  is  not  a born  idiot,  he  will  decline  to 
believe  your  shocking  aspersions  on  the  memory 
of  his  mother;  and — seeing  that  you  have  no 
proofs  at  this  distance  of  time  to  meet  him  with 
— there  is  an  end  of  your  money-grubbing  in 
the  golden  Armadale  diggings.  Mind  ! I don’t 


dispute  that  the  old  lady’s  heavy  debt  of  obliga- 
tion, after  what  you  did  for  her  in  Madeira,  is 
not  paid  yet,  and  that  the  son  is  the  next  per- 
son to  settle  with  you,  now  the  mother  has 
slipped  through  your  fingers.  Only  squeeze 
him  the  right  way,  ray  dear,  that’s  what  I ven- 
ture to  suggest — squeeze  him  the  right  way. 

“And  which  is  the  right  way ? This  brings 
me  to  my  news.  Have  you  thought  again  of 
that  other  notion  of  yours  of  trying  your  hand 
on  this  lucky  young  gentleman,  with  nothing 
but  your  own  good  looks  and  yonr  own  quick 
wits  to  help  you?  The  idea  hung  on  my  mind 
so  strangely  after  yon  were  gone,  that  it  ended 
in  my  sending  a little  note  to  my  lawyer  to  have 
the  will  under  which  young  Armadale  has  got 
his  fortune  examined  at  Doctors’  Commons. 
The  result  turns  out  to  be  something  infinitely 
more  encouraging  than  either  you  or  I could 
possibly  have  hoped  for.  After  the  lawyer’s  re- 
port to  me  there  can  not  be  a moment's  doubt 
of  what  yon  ought  to  do.  In  two  words,  Lydia, 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns — and  marry  him ! 1 1 

“I  am  quite  serious.  Ho  is  much  better 
worth  the  venture  than  you  suppose.  Only  per- 
suade him  to  make  you  Mrs.  Armadale,  and  you 
may  set  all  after-discoveries  at  fiat  defiance. 
As  long  as  he  lives  you  can  make  yonr  own 
terms  with  him ; and  if  he  dies  the  will  entitles 
yon,  in  spite  of  any  thing  he  can  say  or  do— 
with  children,  or  without  them — to  an  income, 
chargeable  on  his  estate,  of  twelve  lamdred  a year 
for  life . There  is  no  doubt  about  this — the 
lawyer  himself  has  looked  at  the  will.  Of  course 
Mr.  Blanchard  had  his  son  and  his  son’s  wid- 
ow in  his  eye  when  he  made  the  provision.  But 
as  it  is  not  limited  to  any  one  heir  by  name,  and 
not  revoked  any  where,  it  now  holds  as  good 
with  young  Armadale  as  it  would  Iiavc  held  un- 
der other  circumstances  with  Mr.  Blanchard’s 
son.  What  a chance  for  you,  after  all  the  mis- 
eries and  the  dangers  you  have  gone  through, 
to  be  mistress  of  Thorpe-Ambrose  if  he  lives;  to 
have  an  income  for  life  if  he  dies ! Hook  him, 
my  poor  dear ; hook  him  at  any  sacrifice. 

“ I dare  say  you  will  make  the  same  objection 
when  you  read  this  which  you  made  when  we 
were  talking  about  it  the  other  day — I mean, 
the  objection  of  your  age.  Now,  my  good  creat- 
ure, just  listen  to  me.  The  question  is — not 
whether  you  were  five-and-thirty  last  birthday ; 
we  will  own  the  dreadful  truth,  and  say  you 
were — but  whether  you  do  look,  or  don’t  look, 
yonr  real  age.  My  opinion  on  this  matter  ought 
to  be,  and  is,  one  of  the  best  opinions  in  London. 
I have  had  twenty  years’  experience  among  our 
charming  sex  in  making  up  battered  old  faces 
and  worn-out  old  figures  to  look  like  new — and 
I say  positively  you  don’t  look  a day  over  thirty, 
if  as  much.  If  you  will  follow  my  advice  about 
dressing,  and  use  one  or  two  of  my  applications 
privately,  I guarantee  to  put  you  back  three 
years  more.  I will  forfeit  all  the  money  I shall 
have  to  advance  for  you  in  this  matter,  if,  when 
I have  ground  you  young  again  in  my  wonder- 
ful mill,  you  look  more  than  seven-and- twenty 
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in  any  man's  eyes  living— except,  of  course,  when 
you  wake  anxious  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing; and  then,  my  dear,  you  will  be  old  and 
ugly  in  the  retirement  of  your  own  room,  and 
it  won’t  matter. 

“‘But,’  you  may  say,  ‘supposing  all  this, 
here  I am,  at  my  very  best,  a good  six  years 
older  than  he  is;  and  that  is  against  me  at  start- 
ing/ Is  it?  Just  thihk  again.  Surely  your 
own  experience  must  have  shown  you  that  the 
commonest  of  all  common  weaknesses  in  young 
fellows  of  this  Armadale’s  age  is  to  fall  in  love 
with  women  older  than  themselves  ? Who  are 
the  men  who  really  appreciate  us  in  the  bloom 
of  our  youth  (I’m  sure  I have  cause  to  speak 
well  of  the  bloom  of  youth ; I made  fifty 
guineas  to-day  by  putting  it  on  the  spotted 
shoulders  of  a woman  old  enough  to  be  your 
mother)  — who  are  the  men,  I say,  who  are 
ready  to  worship  us  when  we  are  mere  babies 
of  seventeen?  The  gay  young  gentlemen  in 
the  bloom  of  their  own  youth?  No!  The 
cunning  old  wretches  who  are  on  the  wrong 
side  of  forty. 

“And  what  is  the  moral  of  this,  as  the  story- 
books say  ? The  moral  is  that  the  chances,  with 
such  a head  as  you  have  got  on  your  shoulders, 
are  all  in  your  favor.  If  you  feel  your  present 
forlorn  position,  as  I believe  you  do;  if  you 
know  what  a charming  woman  (in  the  men’s 
eyes)  you  can  still  be  when  you  please ; and  if 
all  your  old  resolution  has  really  come  back, 
after  that  shocking  outbreak  of  desperation  on 
board  the  steamer  (natural  enough,  I own,  un- 
der the  dreadful  provocation  laid  on  you),  you 
will  want  no  further  persuasion  from  me  to  try 
this  experiment.  Only  to  think  of  how  things 
turn  out ! If  the  other  young  booby  had  not 
jumped  into  the  river  after  you,  this  young 
booby  would  never  have  had  the  estate.  It 
really  looks  as  if  fate  had  determined  that  you 
were  to  be  Mrs.  Armadale,  of  Thorpe-Ambrose 
— and  who  can  control  his  fate,  as  the  poet  says? 

44  Send  me  one  line  to  say,  Yes  or  No ; and 
believe  me, 

44  Your  attached  old  friend, 

“ Maria  Oldershaw." 


3. — From  Miss  Gvrilt  to  Mrs . Older  show. 

“Richmond,  Thursday . 

“Yon  Old  Wretch, — I won’t  say  Yes  or 
No  till  I have  had  a long,  long  look  at  my  glass 
first.  If  you  had  any  real  regard  for  any  body 
but  your  wicked  old  self,  you  would  know  that 
the  bare  idea  of  marrying  again  (after  what  I 
have  gone  through)  is  an  idea  that  makes  my 
flesh  creep. 

44  But  there  can  bo  no  harm  in  your  sending 
me  a little  more  information  while  I am  mak- 
ing up  my  mind.  You  have  got  twenty  pounds 
of  mine  still  left  out  of  those  things  you  sold  for 
me : send  ten  pounds  here  for  my  expenses,  in 
a post-office  order,  and  use  the  other  ten  for 
making  private  inquiries  at  Thorpe-Ambrose. 
I want  to  know  when  the  two  Blanchard  wo- 
men go  away,  and  when  young  Armadale  stirs 


up  the  dead  ashes  in  the  family  fire-place.  Are 
you  quite  sure  he  will  turn  out  as  easy  to  man- 
age as  you  think  ? If  he  takes  after  his  hypo- 
crite of  a mother,  I can  tell  you  this — Judas  Is- 
cariot has  come  to  life  again. 

44 1 am  very  comfortable  in  this  lodging. 
There  are  lovely  flowers  in  the  garden,  and  the 
birds  wake  me  in  the  morning  delightfully.  I 
have  hired  a reasonably  good  piano.  The  only 
man  I care  two  straws  about— don’t  be  alarmed  ; 
he  was  laid  in  his  grave  many  a long  year  ago 
under  the  name  of  Beethoven — keeps  mo  com- 
pany in  my  lonely  hours.  The  landlady  would 
keep  me  company,  too,  if  I would  only  let  her. 
I hate  women.  The  new  curate  paid  a visit  to 
the  other  lodger  yesterday,  and  passed  me  on 
the  lawn  as  he  came  out.  My  eyes  have  lost 
nothing  yet,  at  any  rate,  though  I am  five^and- 
thirty ; the  poor  man  actually  blushed  when  I 
looked  at  him ! What  sort  of  color  do  you 
think  he  would  have  turned  if  one  of  the  little 
birds  in  the  garden  had  whispered  in  his  ear 
and  told  him  the  true  story  of  the  charming 
Miss  Gwilt  ? 

44  Good-by,  mother  Oldershaw.  I rather  doubt 
whether  I am  yours,  or  any  body's,  affectionate- 
ly ; but  we  all  tell  lies  at  the  bottoms  of  our  let- 
ters, don’t  we?  If  you  are  my  attached  old 
friend,  I must  of  course  be 

44  Yours  affectionately, 

“Lydia  Gwilt." 

44  P.  S. — Keep  your  odious  powders  and  paints 
and  washes  for  the  spotted  shoulders  of  your  cus- 
tomers ; not  one  of  them  shall  touch  my  skin,  I 
promise  you.  If  you  really  want  to  be  useful, 
try  and  find  out  some  quieting  draught  to  keep 
me  from  grinding  my  teeth  in  my  sleep.  I 
shall  break  them  one  of  these  nights ; and  then 
what  will  become  of  my  beauty,  I wonder  ?" 


4. — From  Mrs . Oldershaw  to  Miss  Gwilt, 
“Ladies*  Toilet  Repository,  Tuesday, 
“My  dear  Lydia, — It  is  a thousand  pities 
your  letter  was  not  addressed  to  Mr.  Armadale ; 
your  graceful  audacity  would  have  charmed  him. 
It  doesn’t  affect  me ; lam  so  well  used  to  it,  you 
know.  Why  waste  your  sparkling  wit,  my  love, 
on  your  own  impenetrable  Oldershaw  ? it  only 
splutters  and  goes  out.  Will  you  try  and  be 
serious  this  next  time  ? I have  news  for  you 
from  Thorpe-Ambrose,  which  is  beyond  a joke, 
and  which  must  not  be  trifled  with. 

44  An  hour  after  I got  your  letter  I set  the  in- 
quiries on  foot.  Not  knowing  what  consequences 
they  might  lead  to,  I thought  it  safest  to  begin 
in  the  dark.  Instead  of  employing  any  of  the 
people  whom  I have  at  my  own  disposal  (who 
know  you  and  know  me),  I went  to  the  Private 
Inquiry  Office  in  Shadyside  Place,  and  put  the 
matter  in  the  inspector’s  hands,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a perfect  stranger,  and  without  mention- 
ing you  at  all.  This  was  not  the  cheapest  way 
of  going  to  work,  I own ; but  it  was  the  safest 
way,  which  is  of  much  greater  consequence. 

4 4 The  inspector  and  I understood  each  other 
in  ten  minutes;  and  the  right  person  for  the 
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purpose — the  most  harmless-looking  young  man 
you  ever  saw  in  your  life — was  produced  imme- 
diately. He  left  for  Thorpe-Ambrose  an  hour 
after  I saw  him.  I arranged  to  call  at  the  of- 
fice on  the  afternoons  of  Saturday,  Monday,  and 
to-day  for  news.  There  was  no  news  till  to- 
day ; and  there  I found  our  Confidential  Agent 
just  returned  to  town,  and  waiting  to  favor  me 
with  a full  account  of  his  trip  to  Norfolk. 

“First  of  all,  let  me  quiet  your  mind  about 
those  two  questions  of  yours;  1 have  got  answers 
to  both  the  one  and  the  other.  The  Blanchard 
women  go  away  to  foreign  parts  on  the  thir- 
teenth ; and  young  Armadale  is  at  this  moment 
cruising  somewhere  at  sea  in  his  yacht.  There 
is  talk  at  Thorpe-Ambrose  of  giving  him  a pub- 
lic reception,  and  of  calling  a meeting  of  the 
local  grandees  to  settle  it  all.  The  speechify- 
ing and  fuss  on  these  occasions  generally  wastes 
plenty  of  time;  and  the  public  reception  is  not 
thought  likely  to  meet  the  new  Squhravmuch  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month. 

“ If  our  messenger  had  done  no  more  for  us 
than  this  I think  he  would  have  earned  his  mon- 
ey. But  the  harmless  young  man  is  a regular 
Jesuit  at  a private  inquiry — with  this  great  ad- 
vantage over  all  the  Popish  priests  I have  ever 
seen,  that  he  has  not  got  his  slyness  written  in 
his  face.  Having  to  get  his  information  through 
the  female  servants,  in  the  usual  way,  he  ad- 
' dressed  himself,  with  admirable  discretion,  to 
the  ugliest  woman  in  the  house.  ‘ When  they 
are  nice-looking,  and  can  pick  and  choose,'  as 
he  neatly  expressed  it  to  me, 4 they  waste  a great 
deal  of  valuable  time  in  deciding  on  a sweet- 
heart. When  they  are  ugly,  and  haven’t  got 
the  ghost  of  a chnnce  of  choosing,  they  snap  at  a 
sweet-heart,  if  he  comes  their  way,  like  a starved 
dog  at  a bone.’  Acting  on  these  excellent  prin- 
ciples, our  Confidential  Agent  succeeded,  after 
certain  unavoidable  delays,  in  addressing  him- 
self to  the  upper  house-maid  at  Thorpe-Am- 
brose, and  took  full  possession  of  her  confidence 
at  the  first  interview.  Bearing  his  instructions  j 
carefully  in  mind,  he  encouraged  the  woman  to 
chatter,  and  was  favored,  of  course,  with  all  the 
gossip  of  the  servants'  hall.  The  greater  part  j 
of  it  (as  repeated  to  me)  was  of  no  earthly  im- 
portance. But  I listened  patiently,  and  was  re- 
warded by  a valuable  discovery  at  last.  Here 
it  is. 

44  It  seems  there  is  an  ornamental  cottage  in 
the  grounds  at  Thorpe-Ambrose.  For  some  rea- 
son unknown  young  Armadale  has  chosen  to  let 
it ; and  a tenant  has  come  in  already.  He  is  a 
poor  half-pay  major  in  the  army,  named  Milroy 
— a meek  sort  of  man,  by  all  accounts,  with  a 
turn  for  occupying  himself  in  mechanical  pur- 
suits, and  with  a domestic  encumbrance  in  the 
shape  of  a bedridden  wife,  who  has  not  been 
seen  by  any  body.  Well,  and  what  of  all  this  ? 
you  will  ask,  with  that  sparkling  impatience 
which  becomes  you  so  well.  My  dear  Lydia, 
don't  sparkle!  The  man's  family  affairs  seri- 
ously concern  us  both ; for,  as  ill-luck  will  have 
it,  the  man  has  got  a daughter ! 


44  You  may  imagine  how  I questioned  our 
agent,  and  how  our  agent  ransacked  his  mem- 
ory, when  I stumbled,  in  due  course,  upon  such  a 
discovery  as  this.  If  heaven  is  responsible  for 
women's  chattering  tongues,  heaven  be  praised! 
From  Miss  Blanchard  to  Miss  Blanchard’s  maid ; 
from  Miss  Blanchard’s  maid  to  Miss  Blanchard's 
aunt’s  maid ; from  Miss  Blanchard’s  aunt’s  maid 
to  the  ugly  house-maid ; from  the  ugly  house- 
maid to  the  harmless-looking  young  man — so 
the  stream  of  gossip  trickled  into  the  right  res- 
ervoir at  last,  and  thirsty  mother  Oldershaw  has 
drunk  it  all  up.  In  plain  English,  my  dear, 
this  is  how  it  stands.  The  major’s  daughter  is 
a minx  just  turned  sixteen;  lively  and  nice- 
looking  (hateful  little  wretch!),  dowdy  in  her 
dress  (thank  Heaven !),  and  deficient  in  her  man- 
ners (thank  Heaven  again!).  She  has  been 
brought  up  at  home.  The  governess  who  last 
had  charge  of  her  left  before  her  father  moved 
to  Thorpe-Ambrose.  Her  education  stands  woe- 
fully in  want  of  a finishing  touch,  and  the  ma- 
jor doesn’t  quite  know  what  to  do  next.  None 
of  his  friends  can  recommend  him  a new  gov- 
erness, and  he  doesn’t  like  the  notion  of  send- 
ing the  girl  to  school.  So  matters  rest  at  pres- 
ent, on  the  major’s  own  showing — for  so  the 
major  expressed  himself  at  a morning  call  which 
the  father  and  daughter  paid  to  the  ladies  at  the 
great  house. 

44  You  have  now  got  my  promised  news,  and 
you  will  have  little  difficulty,  I think,  in  agree- 
ing with  me,  that  the  Armadale  business  must 
be  settled  at  once,  one  way  or  the  other.  If— 
with  your  hopeless  prospects,  and  with  what  I 
may  call  your  family  claim  on  this  young  fellow 
— you  decide  on  giving  him  up,  I shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  sending  you  the  balance  of  your  ac- 
count with  me  (seven-and-twenty  shillings),  and 
shall  then  be  free  to  devote  myself  entirely  to 
my  own  proper  business.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
you  decide  to  try  your  luck  at  Thorpe-Ambrose, 
then  (there  being  no  kind  of  doubt  that  the  ma- 
jor’s minx  will  set  her  cap  at  the  young  squire) 
I should  be  glad  to  hear  how  you  mean  to  meet 
the  double  difficulty  of  inflaming  Mr.  Armadale 
and  extinguishing  Miss  Milroy. 

44  Affectionately  youra, 

44  Makia  Oldersitaw.'* 


5. — From  Miss  Gwilt  to  Mrs . Oldershaw.  {First 
Answer.) 

4 •Richmond,  Wednesday  Mombw. 

44  Mrs.  Oldershaw, — Send  me  my  seven- 
and-twenty  shillings,  and  devote  yourself  to 
your  own  proper  business. 

44  Yours, 

44 L.  G.” 


6. — From  Miss  Gwilt  to  Mrs . Oldershaw.  (Su  - 
. ond  Answer.) 

“ Richmond,  Wednesday  Sight. 

44  Dear  old  Love, — Keep  the  seven-and- 
twenty  shillings,  and  burn  my  other  letter.  I 
have  changed  my  mind. 

44 1 wrote  the  first  time  after  a horrible  righ:. 
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I write,  this  time,  after  a ride  on  horseback,  a 
tumbler  of  claret,  and  the  breast  of  a chicken. 
Is  that  explanation  enough  ? Please  say  yes — 
for  I want  to  go  back  to  my  piano. 

“No;  I can’t  go  back  yet — 1 must  answer 
your  question  first.  But  are  you  really  so  very 
simple  as  to  suppose  that  I don’t  see  straight 
through  you  and  your  letter?  You  know  that 
the  major’s  difficulty  is  our  opportunity,  as  well 
as  I do — but  you  want  me  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  the  first  proposal ; don’t  you  ? 
Suppose  I take  it  in  your  own  roundabout  way  ? 
Suppose  I say — pray  don’t  ask  me  how  I propose 
inflaming  Mr.  Armadale  and  extinguishing  Miss 
Milroy:  the  question  is  so  shockingly  abrupt  I 
really  can’t  answer  it.  Ask  me  instead,  if  it 
is  the  modest  ambition  of  my  life  to  become  Miss 
Milroy’s  governess?  Yes,  if  you  please,  Mrs. 
Oldershaw — and  if  you  will  assist  me  by  becom- 
ing my  reference. 

“ There  it  is,  for  you ! If  some  serious  dis- 
aster happens  (which  is  quite  possible),  what  a 
comfort  it  will  be  to  remember  that  it  was  all 
my  fault ! 

“Now  I have  done  this  for  you,  will  you  do 
something  for  me  ? I want  to  dream  away  the 
little  time  I am  likely  to  have  left  here  in  my 
own  way.  Be  a merciful  mother  Oldershaw, 
and  spare  me  the  worry  of  looking  at  the  Ins 
and  Outs,  and  adding  up  the  chances  For  and 
Against,  in  this  new  venture  of  mine.  Think 
for  me,  in  short,  until  I am  obliged  to  think  for 
myself. 

“ I had  better  not  write  any  more,  or  I shall 
say  something  savage  that  you  won’t  like.  I 
am  in  one  of  my  tempers  to-night.  I want  a 
husband  to  vex,  or  a child  to  beat,  or  something 
of  that  sort.  Do  you  ever  like  to  see  the  sum- 
mer insects  kill  themselves  in  the  candle?  I 
do,  sometimes.  Good-night,  Mrs.  Jezabel.  The 
longer  you  can  leave  me  here  the  better.  The 
air  agrees  with  me,  and  I am  looking  charm- 
ingly. L.  G.w 


7. — From  Mrs . Oldershaw  to  Miss  Gwilt. 

“ Thursday. 

“Mr  dear  Ltdia, — Some  persons  in  my 
situation  might  be  a little  offended  at  the  tone 
of  your  last  letter.  But  I am  so  fondly  attached 
to  you ! And  when  I love  a person,  it  is  so 
very  hard,  my  dear,  for  that  person  to  offend 
me!  Don’t  ride  quite  so  far,  and  only  drink 
half  a tumblerful  of  claret  next  time.  I say  no 
more. 

“ Shall  we  leave  off  our  fencing-match  and 
come  to  serious  matters  now  ? How  curiously 
hard  it  always  seems  to  be  for  women  to  under- 
stand each  other— especially  when  they  have  got 
their  pens  in  their  hands ! But  suppose  we  try. 

“Well,  then,  to  begin  with — I gather  from 
your  lettor  that  you  have  wisely  decided  to  try. 
the  Thorpe- Ambrose  experiment — and  to  secure, 
if  you  can,  an  excellent  position  at  starting,  by 
becoming  a member  of  Major  Milroy’s  house- 
hold. If  the  circumstances  turn  against  you, 
and  some  other  woman  gets  the  governess’s 


place  (about  which  I shall  have  something  more 
to  say  presently),  you  will  then  have  no  choice 
but  to  make  Mr.  Armadale’s  acquaintance  in 
some  other  character.  In  any  case,  you  will 
want  my  assistance ; and  the  first  question  there- 
fore to  set  at  rest  between  us,  is  the  question  of 
what  I am  willing  to  do,  and  what  I can  do,  to 
help  you. 

“A  woman,  my  dear  Lydia,  with  your  ap- 
pearance, your  manners,  your  abilities,  and  your 
education,  can  make  almost  any  excursions  into 
society  that  she  pleases,  if  she  only  has  money 
in  her  pocket  and  a respectable  reference  to  ap- 
peal to  in  cases  of  emergency.  As  to  the  mon- 
ey, in  the  first  place.  I will  engage  to  find  it* 
on  condition  of  your  remembering  my  assistanco 
with  adequate  pecuniary  gratitude,  if  you  win 
the  Armadale  prize.  Your  promise  so  to  re- 
member me,  embodying  the  terms  in  plain  fig- 
ures, shall  be  drawn  out  on  paper  by  my  own 
lawyer,  s%  that  we  can  sign  and  settle  at  once 
when  I see  you  in  London. 

“ Next,  as  to  the  reference.  Here,  again,  my 
services  are  at  your  disposal — on  another  con- 
dition. It  is  this : that  you  present  yourself  at 
Thorpe-Ambrose,  under  the  name  to  which  you 
have  returned,  ever  since  that  dreadful  business  of 
your  marriage — I mean  your  own  maiden  name 
of  Gwilt.  I have  only  one  motive  in  insisting 
on  this ; I wish  to  run  no  needless  risks.  My 
experience,  as  confidential  adviser  of  my  cus- 
tomers, in  various  romantic  cases  of  private  em- 
barrassment, has  shown  me  that  an  assumed 
name  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  a very  unneces- 
sary and  a very  dangerous  form  of  deception. 
Nothing  could  justify  your  assuming  a name 
but  the  fear  of  young  Armadale’s  detecting  you 
— a fear  from  which  we  are  fortunately  relieved 
by  his  mother’s  own  conduct  in  keeping  your 
early  connection  with  her  a profound  secret  from 
her  son,  and  from  every  body. 

“The  next  and  last  perplexity  to  settle  re- 
lates, my  dear,  to  the  chances  for  and  against 
your  finding  your  way,  in  the  capacity  of  gov- 
erness, into  Major  Milroy’s  house.  Once  inside 
the  door,  with  your  knowledge  of  music  and  lan- 
guages, if  you  can  keep  your  temper,  you  may 
be  sure  of  keeping  the  place.  The  only  doubt, 
as  things  are  now,  is  whether  you  can  get  it. 

“In  the  major’s  present  difficulty  about  his 
daughter’s  education,  the  chances  are,  I think, 
in  favor  of  his  advertising  for  a governess.  Say 
he  docs  advertise,  what  address  will  he  give  for 
applicants  to  write  to  ? There  is  the  real  pinch 
of  the  matter.  If  he  gives  an  address  in  Lon- 
don, good-by  to  all  chances  in  your  favor  at 
once;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  pick  out  his  advertisement  from  the 
advertisements  of  other  people  who  want  govern- 
esses, and  who  will  give  them  addresses  in  Lon- 
don as  well.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  luck 
helps  us,  and  he  refers  his  correspondents  to  a 
shop,  post-office,  or  what  not,  at  Thor/#- Am- 
brose, there  we  have  our  advertiser  as  plainly 
picked  out  for  us  as  we  can  wish.  In  this  last 
case  I have  little  or  no  doubt — with  me  for  your 
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reference — of  your  finding  your  way  into  the 
major’s  family  circle.  We  have  one  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  other  women  who  will  answer 
the  advertisement.  Thanks  to  my  inquiries  on 
the  spot,  I know  Mtgor  Milroy  to  be  a poor 
man ; and  we  will  fix  the  salary  you  ask  at  a 
figure  that  is  sure  to  tempt  him.  A3  for  the 
style  of  the  letter,  if  you  and  I together  can't 
write  a modest  and  interesting  application  for 
the  vacant  place,  I should  like  to  know  who 
can? 

“ All  this,  however,  is  still  in  the  future.  For 
the  present,  my  advice  is — stay  where  you  are, 
and  dream  to  your  heart’s  content,  till  you  hear 
. from  me  again.  I take  in  the  Times  regularly; 
and  you  may  trust  my  wary  eye  not  to  miss  the 
right  advertisement.  We  can  luckily  give  the 
major  time  without  doing  any  injury  to  our  own 
interests ; for  there  is  no  fear,  just  yet,  of  the 
girl’s  getting  the  start  of  you.  The  public  re- 
ception, as  we  know,  won’t  be  ready  till  near 
the  end  of  the  month ; and  we  may  safely  trust 
young  Armadale’s  vanity  to  keep  him  out  of  his 
new  house  until  his  flatterers  are  all  assembled 
to  welcome  him.  Let  us  wait  another  ten  days, 
at  least,  before  we  give  up  the  governess  notion, 
and  lay  our  heads  together  to  tiy  some  other 
plan. 

“It’s  odd,  isn’t  it,  to  think  how  much  de- 
pends on  this  half-pay  officer’s  decision  ? For 
my  part,  I shall  wake  cVcry  morning  now  with 
the  same  question  in  my  mind.  If  the  major's 
advertisement  appears,  which  will  the  meyor  say 
— Thorpe- Ambrose,  or  London  ? 

“ Ever,  my  dear  Lydia, 

“ Affectionately  yours, 

“ Maria  Oldekshaw.” 


CHAPTER  n. 

ALLAN  A8  A LANDED  GENTLEMAN. 

Early  on  the  morning  after  his  first  night’s 
rest  at  Thorpe-Ambrose  Allan  rose  and  sur- 
veyed the  prospect  from  his  bedroom  window, 
lost  in  the  dense  mental  bewilderment  of  feel- 
ing himself  to  be  a stranger  in  his  own  house. 

The  bedroom  looked  out  over  the  great  front- 
door, with  its  portico,  its  terrace  and  flight  of 
steps  beyond,  and,  farther  still,  the  broad  sweep 
of  the  well-timbered  park  to  close  the  view. 
The  morning  mist  nestled  lightly  about  the  dis- 
tant trees ; and  the  cows  were  feeding  sociably, 
close  to  the  iron  fence  which  railed  off  the  park 
from  the  drive  in  front  of  the  house.  “All 
mine!”  thought  Allan,  staring  in  blank  amaze- 
ment at  the  prospect  of  his  own  possessions,  j 
“ Hang  me,  if  I can  beat  it  into  my  head  yet. 
All  mine !” 

He  dressed,  left  his  room,  and  walked  along 
the  corridor  which  led  to  the  staircase  and  hall, 
opehing  the  doors  in  succession  as  he  passed 
them.  The  rooms  in  this  part  of  the  house  were 
bedrooms  and  dressing-rooms— light,  spacious, 
perfectly  furnished ; and  all  empty,  except  the 


one  bedchamber  next  to  Allan’s,  which  had  been 
appropriated  to  Midwinter.  He  was  still  sleep- 
ing when  his  friend  looked  in  on  him,  having 
sat  late  into  the  night  writing  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Brock.  ' Allan  went  on  to  the  end  of  the  first 
corridor,  turned  at  right  angles  into  a second, 
and,  that  passed,  gained  the  head  of  the  great 
staircase.  “No  romance  here,” he  said  to  him- 
self, looking  down  the  handsomely  carpeted  stone 
stairs  into  the  bright  modem  hall.  “ Nothing 
to  startle  Midwinter’s  fidgety  nerves  in  this 
house.”  There  was  nothing  indeed;  Allan’s 
essentially  superficial  observation  had  not  mis- 
led him  for  once.  The  mansion  of  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  (built  after  the  pulling  down  of  the 
dilapidated  old  manor-house)  was  barely  fifty 
years  old.  Nothing  picturesque,  nothing  in  the 
slightest  degree  suggestive  of  mystery  and  ro- 
mance, appeared  in  any  part  of  it.  It  was  a 
purely  conventional  country-house — the  product 
of  the  classical  idea,  filtered  judiciously  through 
the  commercial  English  mind.  Viewed  on  the 
outer  side,  it  presented  the  spectacle  of  a mod- 
em manufactory  trying  to  look  like  an  ancient 
temple.  Viewed  on  the  inner  side,  it  was  a 
marvel  of  luxurious  comfort  in  every  part  of  it, 
from  basement  to  roof.  “And  quite  right  too,” 
thought  Allan,  sauntering  contentedly  down  the 
broad,  gently-graduated  stairs.  “Deuce  take 
all  mystery  and  romance ! Let’s  be  clean  and 
comfortable — that’s  what  I say.” 

Arrived  in  the  hall,  the  new  master  of  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  hesitated,  and  looked  about  him,  un- 
certain which  way  to  turn  next.  The  four  re- 
ception-rooms on  the  ground-floor  opened  into 
the  hall,  two  on  cither  side.  Allan  tried  the 
nearest  door  on  his  right  hand  at  a venture,  and 
found  himself  in  the  drawing-room.  Here  the 
first  sign  of  life  appeared,  under  life’s  most  at- 
tractive form.  A young  girl  was  in  solitary 
possession  of  the  drawing-room.  The  duster  in 
her  hand  appeared  to  associate  her  with  the  do- 
mestic duties  of  the  house;  but,  at  that  particu- 
lar moment,  she  was  occupied  in  asserting  the 
rights  of  nature  over  the  obligations  of  service. 
In  other  words,  she  was  attentively  contemplat- 
ing her  own  face  in  the  glass  over  the  mantle- 
piece. 

“There!  there!  don’t  let  me  frighten  you,” 
said  Allan,  as  the  girl  started  away  from  the 
glass,  and  stared  at  him  in  unutterable  confu- 
sion. “I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  dear:  your 
face  is  well  worth  looking  at.  Who  are  you  ? 
oh,  the  house-maid.  And  what's  your  name? 
Susan,  ch?  Come!  I like  your  name  to  be- 
gin with.  Do  you  know  who  I am,  Susan? 
I’m  your  master,  though  you  xhay  not  think  it. 
Your  character?  Oh,  yes!  Mre.  Blanchard 
gave  Jdu  a capital  character.  You  shall  stop 
here;  don’t  be  afraid.  And  you’ll  be  a good 
girl,  Susan,  and  wear  smart  little  caps  arid 
aprons  and  bright  ribbons,  and  you’ll  look  nice 
and  pretty,  and  dust  the  furniture,  won’t  you?” 

With  this  summary  of  a house-maid’s  duties, 
Allan  sauntered  back  into  the  hall,  and  found 
more  signs  of  life  in  that  quarter.  A man-serv- 
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ant  appeared  on  this  occasion,  and  bowed,  as  be- 
came a vassal  in  a linen  jacket,  before  his  liege 
lord  in  a wide-awake  bat. 

“ And  who  may  you  be  ?”  asked  Allan.  “ Not 
the  man  who  let  us  in  last  night  ? Ah,  I thought 
not.  The  second  footman,  eh?  Character? 
Oh,  yes ; capital  character.  Stop  here,  of  course. 
You  can  valet  me,  can  you  ? Bother  valeting 
me!  I like  to  put  on  my  own  clothes,  and 
brush  them,  too,  when  they  are  on ; and,  if  I 
only  knew  how  to  black  my  own  boots,  by  George 
I should  like  to  do  it!  What  room’s  this? 
Morning-room,  eh  ? And  here’s  the  dining-room, 
of  course.  Good  Heavens,  what  a table ! it’s  as 
long  as  my  yacht,  and  longer.  I say — by-the- 
by,  what’s  your  name  ? Richard,  is  it  ? well, 
Richard,  the  vessel  I sail  in  is  a vessel  of  my 
own  building!  What  do  you  think  of  that? 
You  look  to  me  just  the  right  sort  of  man  to  be 
my  steward  on  board.  If  you're  not  sick  at  sea 
—oh,  you  are  sick  at  sea?  Well,  then,  we’ll 
say  nothing  more  about  it.  And  what  room  is 
this  ? Ah,  yes ; the  library,  of  course — more  in 
Mr.  Midwinter’s  way  than  mine.  Mr.  Midwin- 
ter is  the  gentleman  who  came  here  with  me  last 
night;  and  mind  this,  Richard,  you’re  all  to 
show  him  as  much  attention  as  you  show  me. 
Where  are  we  now?  What’s  this  door  at  the 
back?  Billiard-room  and  smoking-room,  eh? 
Jolly.  Another  door!  and  more  stairs ! Where 
do  they  go  to  ? and  who’s  this  coming  up?  Take 
your  time,  ma’am ; you’re  not  quite  so  young  as 
you  were  once — take  your  time.” 

The  object  of  Allan’s  humane  caution  was  a 
corpulent  elderly  woman,  of  the  type  called 
4 * motherly.”  Fourteen  stairs  were  all  that  sepa- 
rated her  from  the  master  of  the  house : she  as- 
cended them  with  fourteen  stoppages  and  four- 
teen sighs.  Nature,  various  in  all  things,  is  in- 
finitely various  in  the  female  sex.  There  are 
some  women  whose  personal  qualities  reveal  the 
Loves  and  the  Graces;  and  there  are  other  wo- 
men whose  personal  qualities  suggest  the  Per- 
quisites and  the  Grease  Pot.  This  was  one  of 
the  other  women. 

44  Glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well,  ma'am,” 
said  Allan,  when  the  cook,  in  the  majesty  of  her 
office,  stood  proclaimed  before  him.  “Your 
name  is  Gripper,  is  it?  I consider  you,  Mrs. 
Gripper,  the  most  valuable  person  in  the  house. 
For  this  reason,  that  nobody  in  the  house  eats  a 
heartier  dinner  every  day  than  I do.  Direc- 
tions ? Oh  no ; I’ve  no  directions  to  give.  I 
leave  all  that  to  you.  Lots  of  strong  soup,  and 
joints  done  with  the  gravy  in  them — there’s  my 
notion  of  good  feeding,  in  two  words.  Steady ! 
Here’s  somebody  else.  Oh,  to  be  sure — the  but- 
ler ! Another  valuable  person.  We’ll  go  right 
through  all  the  wine  in  the  cellar,  Mr.  butler ; 
and  if  I can’t  give  you  a sound  opinion  after 
that,  wp’ll  persevere  boldly,  and  go  right  through 
it  again.  Talking  of  wine — hullo!  here  are 
more  of  them  coming  up  stairs.  There ! there ! 
don’t  trouble  yourselves.  You’ve  all  got  capital 
characters,  and  yon  shall  all  stop  here  along 
with  me.  What  was  I saying  just  now  ? Some- 


thing about  wine ; so  it  was.  I’ll  tell  you  what, 
Mr.  butler,  it  isn’t  every  day  that  a new  master 
comes  to  Thorpe- Ambrose ; and  it’s  my  wish 
that  we  should  all  start  together  on  the  best  pos- 
sible terms.  Let  the  servants  have  a grand 
jollification  down  stairs,  to  celebrate  my  arrival ; 
and  give  them  what  they  like  to  drink  my  health 
in.  It’s  a poor  heart,  Mrs.  Gripper,  that  never 
rejoices,  isn’t  it?  No;  I won’t  look  at  the  cel- 
lar now : I want  to  go  out  and  get  a breath  of 
fresh  air  before  breakfast.  Where’s  Richard? 
I say,  have  I got  a garden  here  ? Which  side 
of  the  house  is  it  ? That  side,  eh  ? You  needn’t 
Bhow  me  round.  I’ll  go  alone,  Richard,  and 
lose  myself,  if  I can,  in  my  own  property.” 

With  those  words  Allan  descended  the  ter- 
race-steps in  front  of  the  house,  whistling  cheer- 
fully. He  had  met  the  serious  responsibility  of 
settling  his  domestic  establishment  to  his  own 
entire  satisfaction.  * 4 People  talk  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  managing  their  servants,  ” thought  Allan. 
“What  on  earth  do  they  mean?  I don’t  see 
any  difficulty  at  all.”  He  opened  an  ornamental 
gate  leading  out  of  the  drive  at  the  side  of  the 
house,  and,  following  the  footman’s  directions, 
entered  the  shrubbery  that  sheltered  the  Thorpe- 
Ambrose  gardens.  “ Nice  shady  sort  of  place  for 
a cigar,”  said  Allan,  as  he  sauntered  along,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets.  “ I wish  I could  beat 
it  into  my  head  that  it  really  belongs  to  we.” 

The  shrubbery  opened  on  the  broad  expanse 
of  a flower-garden,  flooded  bright  in  its  summer 
glory  by  the  light  of  the  morning  sun.  On  one 
side  an  archway,  broken  through  a wall,  led 
into  the  fruit-garden.  On  the  other,  a terrace 
of  turf  led  to  ground  on  a lower  level,  laid  out 
as  an  Italian  garden.  Wandering  past  the  fount- 
ains and  statues,  Allan  reached  another  shrub- 
bery, winding  its  way  apparently  to  some  remote 
part  of  the  grounds.  Thus  far  not  a human 
creature  had  been  visible  or  audible  any  where ; 
but.  as  ho  approached  the  end  of  the  second 
shrubbery,  it  struck  him  that  he  heard  some- 
thing on  the  other  side  of  the  foliage.  He  stopped 
and  listened.  There  were  two  voices  speaking 
distinctly — an  old  voice  that  sounded  very  ob- 
stinate, and  a young  voice  that  sounded  very 
angry. 

“ It’s  no  use,  miss,”  said  the  old  voice.  “ I 
mustn’t  allow  it,  and  I won't  allow  it.  What 
would  Mr.  Armadale  say  ?” 

“ If  Mr.  Armadale  is  the  gentleman  I take 
him  for,  you  old  brute !”  replied  the  young  voice, 
“he  would  say,  Como  into  my  garden,  Miss 
Milroy,  as  often  as  you  like,  and  take  as  many 
nosegays  as  you  please.” 

Allan’s  bright  blue  eyes  twinkled  mischievous- 
ly. Inspired  by  a sadden  idea,  he  stole  softly 
to  the  end  of  the  shrubbery,  darted  round  the 
comer  of  it,  and,  vaulting  over  a low  ring-fence, 
found  himself  in  a trim  little  paddock,  crossed 
by  a gravel-walk.  At  a short  distance  down  the 
walk  stood  a young  lady,  with  her  back  toward 
him,  trying  to  force  her  way  past  an  impenetra- 
ble old  man,  with  a rake  in  his  hand,  who  stood 
obstinately  in  front  of  her  shaking  his  head. 
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“ Come  into  my  garden,  Miss  Milroy,  as  often 
as  yon  like,  and  take  as  many  nosegays  as  you 
please,"  cried  Allan,  remorselessly  repeating  her 
own  words. 

The  young  lady  turned  round  with  a scream ; 
her  muslin  dress,  which  she  was  holding  up  in 
front,  dropped  from  her  hand,  and  a prodigious 
lapful  of  dowers  rolled  out  on  the  gravel-walk. 

Before  another  word  could  be  said  the  im- 
penetrable old  man  stepped  forward,  with  the 
utmost  composure,  and  entered  on  the  question 
of  his  own  personal  interests,  as  if  nothing  what- 
ever had  happened,  and  nobody  was  present  but 
his  new  master  and  himself. 

“I  bid  you  humbly  welcome  to  Thorpe- Am- 
brose, Sir,"  said  this  ancient  of  the  gardens. 
“My  name  is  Abraham  Sage.  Tve  been  em- 
ployed in  the  grounds  for  more  than  forty  years, 
and  I hope  you'll  be  pleased  to  continue  me  in 
my  place." 

So,  with  vision  inexorably  limited  to  the  hori- 
zon of  his  own  prospects,  spoke  the  gardener — 
and  spoke  in  vain.  Allan  was  down  on  his 
knees  on  the  gravel-walk,  collecting  the  fallen 
flowers,  and  forming  his  first  impressions  of  Miss 
Milroy  from  the  feet  upward.  She  was  pretty ; 
she  was  not  pretty — she  charmed,  she  disap-^ 
pointed,  she  charmed  again.  Tried  by  recog- 
nized line  and  rule  she  was  too  short,  and  too 
well-developed  for  her  age.  And  yet  few  men’s 
eyes  would  have  wished  her  figure  other  than  it 
was.  Her  hands  were  so  prettily  plump  and 
dimpled  that  it  was  hard  to  see  how  red  they 
were  with  the  blessed  exuberance  of  youth  and 
health.  Her  feet  apologized  gracefully  for  her 
old  and  ill-fitting  shoes  ; and  her  shoulders  made 
ample  amends  for  the  misdemeanor  in  muslin 
which  covered  them  in  the  shape  of  a dress.  Her 
dark  gray  eyes  were  lovely  in  their  clear  softness 
of  color,  in  their  spirit,  tenderness,  and  sweet 
good  humor  of  expression ; and  her  hair  (where 
a shabby  old  garden  hat  allowed  it  to  be  seen) 
was  of  just  that  lighter  shade  of  brown  which 
gave  value  by  contrast  to  the  darker  beauty  of 
her  eyes.  But  these  attractions  passed,  the  lit- 
tle attendant  blemishes  and  imperfections  of  this 
self-contradictory  girl  began  again.  Her  nose 
was  too  short,  her  mouth  was  too  large,  her  face 
was  too  round  and  too  rosy.  The  dreadful  jus- 
tice of  photography  would  have  had  no  mercy 
on  her,  and  the  sculptors  of  classical  Greece 
would  have  bowed  her  regretfully  out  of  their 
studios.  Admitting  all  this,  and  more,  the  gir- 
dle round  Miss  Milroy’s  waist  was  the  girdle  of 
Venus  nevertheless — and  the  pass-key  that  opens 
the  general  heart  was  the  key  she  carried,  if  ever 
a girl  possessed  it  yet.  Before  Allan  had  picked 
up  his  second  handful  of  flowers  Allan  was  in 
love  with  her. 

“Don’t!  pray  don’t,  Mr.  Armadale!”  she 
said,  receiving  the  flowers  under  protest,  as  Al- 
lan vigorously  showered  them  back  into  the  lap 
of  her  dress.  “I  am  so  ashamed!  I didn’t 
mean  to  invite  myself  in  that  bold  way  into  your 
garden ; my  tongue  ran  away  with  me — it  did 
indeed!  What  can  I say  to  excuse  myself? 


Oh,  Mr.  Armadale,  what  must  you  think  of 
me!” 

Allan  suddenly  saw  his  way  to  a compliment, 
and  tossed  it  up  to  her  forthwith  with  the  third 
handful  of  flowers. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  I think,  Miss  Milroy,"  he 
said,  in  his  blunt,  boyish  way.  “I  think  the 
luckiest  walk  I ever  took  in  my  life  was  the  walk 
this  morning  that  brought  me  here." 

He  looked  eager  and  handsome.  He  was  not 
addressing  a woman  worn  out  with  admiration, 
but  a girl  just  beginning  a woman’s  life,  and  it 
did  him  no  harm,  at  any  rate,  to  speak  in  the 
character  of  master  of  Thorpe-Ambrose.  The 
penitential  expression  on  Miss  Milroy’s  face 
gently  melted  away : she  looked  down,  demure 
and  smiling,  at  the  flowers  in  her  lap. 

“I  deserve  a good  scolding,”  she  said.  “I 
don’t  deserve  compliments,  Mr.  Armadale— least 
of  all  from  you” 

“ Oh,  yes  you  do  1"  cried  the  headlong  Allan, 
getting  briskly  on  his  legs.  “Besides,  it  isn’t  a 
compliment ; it’s  true.  You  are  the  prettiest — 
I beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Milroy ! my  tongue  ran 
away  with  me  that  time." 

Among  the  heavy  burdens  that  are  laid  on  fe- 
male human  nature,  perhaps  the  heaviest,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  is  the  burden  of  gravity.  Miss 
Milroy  struggled  — tittered — struggled  again — 
and  composed  herself  for  the  time  being. 

The  gardener,  who  still  stood  where  he  had 
stood  from  the  first,  immovably  waiting  for  his 
next  opportunity,  saw  it  new,  and  gently  push- 
ed his  personal  interests  into  the  first  gap  of  si- 
lence that  had  opened  within  his  reach  since 
Allan’s  appearance  on  the  scene. 

“ I humbly  bid  you  welcome  to  Thorpe-Am- 
brose, Sir,"  said  Abraham  Sage,  beginning  ob- 
stinately with  his  little  introductory  speech  for 
the  second  time.  “My  name — ’’ 

Before  he  could  deliver  himself  of  his  name 
Miss  Milroy  looked  accidentally  in  the  horticul- 
turist’s pertinacious  face,  and  instantly  lost  her 
hold  on  her  gravity  beyond  recall.  Allan,  never 
backward  in  following  a boisterous  example  of 
any  sort,  joined  in  her  laughter  with  right  good- 
will. The  wise  man  of  the  gardens  showed  no 
surprise,  and  took  no  offense.  He  waited  for 
another  gap  of  silence,  and  walked  in  again  gen- 
tly with  his  personal  interests  the  moment  the 
two  young  people  stopped  to  take  breath. 

“ I have  been  employed  in  the  grounds,”  pro- 
ceeded Abraham  Sage,  irrepressibly,  “for  more 
than  forty  years — ** 

“You  shall  be  employed  in  the  grounds  for 
forty  more,  if  you’ll  only  hold  your  tongue  and 
take  yourself  off!”  cried  Allan,  as  soon  as  ho 
could  speak. 

“Thank  you  kindly,  Sir,"  said  the  gardener, 
with  the  utmost  politeness,  but  with  no  present 
signs  either  of  holding  his  tongue  or  of  taking 
himself  off. 

“Well?”  said  Allan. 

Abraham  Sage  carefully  cleared  his  throat, 
and  shifted  his  rake  from  one  hand  to  the  other. 
He  looked  down  the  length  of  his  own  invaluar 
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ble  implement  with  a grave  interest  and  atten- 
tion, seeing  apparently  not  the  long  handle  of 
a rake,  but  the  long  perspective  of  a vista,  with 
a supplementary  personal  interest  established  at 
the  end  of  it.  “ When  more  convenient,  Sir,” 
resumed  this  immovable  man,  “ I should  wish 
respectfully  to  speak  to  you  about  my  son.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  more  convenient  in  the  course 
of  the  day  ? My  humble  duty,  Sir,  and  my  best 
thanks.  My  son  is  strictly  sober.  He  is  accus- 
tomed to  the  stables,  and  he  belongs  to  the 
Church  of  England — without  encumbrances.” 
Having  thus  planted  his  offspring  provisionally 
in  his  master’s  estimation,  Abraham  Sage  shoul- 
dered his  invaluable  rake  and  hobbled  slowly 
out  of  view. 

“If  that's  a specimen  of  a trust-worthy  old 
servant,”  said  Allan,  “I  think  I’d  rather  take 
my  chance  of  being  cheated  by  a new  one.  You 
shall  not  be  troubled  with  him  again,  Miss  Mil- 
roy,  at  any  rate.  All  the  flower-beds  in  the 
garden  are  at  your  disposal — and  all  the  fruit  in 
the  fruit-season-,  if  you’ll  only  come  here  and  eat 
it.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Armadale,  how  very,  very  kind  you 
are ! How  can  I thank  you  ?”  * 

Allan  saw  his  way  to  another  compliment-4 
an  elaborate  compliment,  in  the  shape  of  a trap, 
this  time. 

“You  can  do  me  the  greatest  possible  favor,” 
he  said.  “You  can  assist  me  in  forming  an 
agreeable  impression  of  my  own  grounds.” 

“ Dear  mo ! how  ?”  asked  Miss  Milroy,  inno- 
cently. 

Allan  judiciously  closed  the  trap  on  the  spot 
in  these  words : “ By  taking  me  with  you,  Miss 
Milroy,  on  your  morning  walk.”  He  spoke — 
smiled — and  offered  his  arm. 

She  saw  the  way,  on  her  side,  to  a little?  flirt- 
ation. She  rested  her  hand  on  his  arm — blush- 
ed— hesitated — and  suddenly  took  it  away  again. 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  quite  right,  Mr.  Arma- 
dale,” she  said,  devoting  herself  with  the  deep- 
est attention  to  her  collection  of  flowers. 
“Oughtn’t  we  to  have  some  old  lady  here? 
Isn’t  it  improper  to  take  your  arm  until  I know 
you  a little  better  than  I do  now  ? Iam  obliged 
to  ask ; I have  had  so  little  instruction ; I have 
seen  so  little  of  society ; and  one  of  papa’s  friends 
once  said  my  manners  were  too  bold  for  my  age. 
What  do  you  think  ?” 

“I  think  it’s  a very  good  thing  your  papa’s 
friend  is  not  here  now,”  answered  the  outspoken 
Allan;  “I  should  quarrel  with  him  to  a dead 
certainty.  As  for  society,  Miss  Milroy,  nobody 
knows  less  about  it  than  I do ; but  if  we  had  an 
old  lady  here,  I must  say  myself  I think  she 
would  be  uncommonly  in  the  way.  Won’t  you  ?” 
concluded  Allan,  imploringly  offering  his  arm 
for  the  second  time.  “ Do !” 

Miss  Milroy  looked  up  at  him  sidelong  from 
her  flowers.  “Yon  are  as  bad  as  the  gardener, 
Mr.  Armadale!”  She  looked  down  again  in  a 
flutter  of  indecision.  * * I’m  sure  it’s  wrong,”  she 
said,  and  took  his  arm  the  instant  afterward  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitation. 


They  moved  away  together  over  the  daisied 
turf  of  the  paddock,  young  and  bright  and  happy, 
with  the  sunlight  of  the  summer  morning  shin- 
ing cloudless  over  their  flowery  path. 

“ And  where  are  we  going  to  now  ?”  asked 
Allan.  “ Into  another  garden  ?” 

She  laughed  gayly.  4 4 How  very  odd  of  you, 
Mr.  Armadale,  not  to  know,  when  it  all  belong* 
to  you!  Are  you  really  seeing  Thorpc-Am- 
brose  this  morning  for  the  first  time  ? How  in- 
describably strange  it  must  feel ! No,  no ; don’t 
say''  any  more  complimentary  things  to  me  just 
yet.  You  may  turn  my  head  if  you  do.  We 
haven’t  got  the  old  lady  with  us,  and  I really 
must  take  care  of  myself.  Let  me  be  useful ; 
let  me  tell  you  all  about  your  own  grounds.  We 
are  going  out  at  that  little  gate,  across  one  of 
the  drives  in  the  park,  and  then  over  the  rustic 
bridge,  and  then  round  the  corner  of  the  planta- 
tion— where  do  you  think?  To  where  I live, 
Mr.  Armadale ; to  the  lovely  little  cottage  that 
you  have  let  to  papa.  Oh,  if  you  only  knew 
how  lucky  we  thought  ourselves  to  get  it!” 

She  paused,  looked  up  at  her  companion,  and 
stopped  another  compliment  on  the  incorrigible 
Allan’s  lips. 

“ I’ll  drop  your  arm,”  she  said,  coquettishly, 
* 1 if  you  do ! We  were  lucky  to  get  the  cottage, 
Mr.  Armadale.  Papa  said  he  felt  under  an  ob- 
ligation to  you  for  letting  it,  the  day  we  got  in. 
And  I said  I felt  under  an  obligation,  no  longer 
ago  than  last  week.” 

“You,  Miss  Milroy!”  exclaimed  Allan. 

“Yes.  It  may  surprise 70U  to  hear  it;  but 
if  you  hadn’t  let  the  cottage  to  papa,  I believe  I 
should  have  suffered  the  indignity  and  misery 
of  being  sent  to  school.” 

Allan’s  memory  reverted  to  the  half  crown 
that  he  had  spun  on  the  cabin-table  of  the  yacht, 
at  Castletown.  “If  she  only  knew  that  I had 
tossed  up  for  it!”  he  thought,  guiltily. 

“I  dare  say  you  don’t  understand  why  I 
should  feel  such  a horror  of  going  to  school,” 
pursued  Miss  Milroy,  misinterpreting  the  mo- 
mentary silence  on  her  companion’s  side.  “If 
I had  gone  to  school  in  early  life — I mean  at 
the  age  when  other  girls  go — I shouldn’t  have 
minded  it  now.  But  I had  no  such  chance  ar 
the  time.  It  was  the  time  of  mamma’s  illnes* 
and  of  papa’s  unfortunate  speculations ; and  as 
papa  had  nobody  to  comfort  him  but  me,  of 
course  I staid  at  home.  You  needn’t  laugh ; 1 
was  of  some  use,  I can  tell  you.  I helped  papa 
over  his  troubles  by  sitting  on  his  knee  aftei 
dinner,  and  asking  him  to  tell  me  stories  of  all 
the  remarkable  people  he  had  known  when  he 
was  about  in  the  great  world,  at  home  and 
abroad.  Without  me  to  amuse  him  in  the 
evening,  and  his  clock  to  occupy  him  in  the 
daytime — ” 

“His  clock?”  repeated  Allan. 

“ Oh  yes ! I ought  to  have  told  you.  Papa 
is  an  extraordinary  mechanical  genius.  You 
will  say  so,  too,  when  you  see  his  clock.  It’s 
nothipg  like  so  large,  of  course,  but  it’s  on  the 
model  of  the  famous  clock  at  Strasbourg.  Only 
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think,  ho  began  it  when  I was  eight  years  old ; 
and  (though  I was  sixteen  last  birthday)  it  isn’t 
finished  yet ! Some  of  our  friends  were  quite 
surprised  he  should  take  to  such  a thing  when 
his  troubles  began.  But  papa  himself  set  that 
right  in  no  time ; he  reminded  them  that  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  took  to  lock -making  when  his 
troubles  began ; and  then  every  body  was  per- 
fectly satisfied.”  She  stopped,  and  changed 
color  confusedly.  “Oh,  Mr.  Armadale,”  she 
said,  in  genuine  embarrassment  this  time,  “here 
is  my  unlucky  tongue  running  away  with  me 
again ! I am  talking  to  you  already  as  if  I had 
known  you  for  years!  This  is  what  papa’s 
friend  meant  when  he  said  my  manners  were 
too  bold.  It’s  quite  true;  I have  a dreadful 
way  of  getting  familiar  with  people  if — ” She 
checked  herself  suddenly,  on  the  brink  of  end- 
ing the  sentence  by  saying,  “if  I like  them.” 

“ No,  no ; do  go  on,”  pleaded  Allan.  “ It’s 
a fault  of  mine  to  be  familiar  too.  Besides,  we 
must  be  familiar ; we  are  such  near  neighbors. 
I’m  rather  an  uncultivated  sort  of  fellow,  and  I 
don’t  know  quite  how  to  say  it;  but  I want  your 
cottage  to  be  jolly  and  friendly  with  my  house, 
jnd  my  house  to  be  jolly  and  friendly  with  your 
cottage.  There’s  my  meaning,  all  in  the  wrong 
words.  Do  go  on.  Miss  Milroy ; pray  go  on.” 

She  smiled  and  hesitated.  “ I don’t  exactly 
remember  where  I was,”  she  replied.  “ I only 
remember  I had  something  I wanted  to  tell  you. 
This  comes,  Mr.  Armadale,  of  my  taking  your 
arm.  I should  get  on  so  much  better  if  you 
would  only  consent  to  walk  separately.  You 
won’t?  Well,  then,  will  you  tell  me  what  it 
was  I wanted  to  say  ? Where  was  I,  before  I 
went  wandering  off  to  papa's  troubles  and  papa’s 
clock?” 

“ At  school,”  replied  Allan,  with  a prodigious 
effort  of  memory. 

“Not  at  school,  you  mean,”  said  Miss  Mil- 
roy ; “ and  all  through  you . Now  I can  gp  on 
again,  which  is  a great  comfort.  I am  quite 
serious,  Mr.  Armadale,  in  saying  that  I should 
have  been  sent  to  school  if  you  had  said  No, 
when  papa  proposed  for  the  cottage.  This  is 
how  it  happened.  When  we  began  moving  in 
Mrs.  Blanchard  sent  us  a most  kind  message 
from  the  great  house,  to  say  that  her  servants 
were  at  our  disposal  if  we  wanted  any  assist- 
ance. The  least  papa  and  I could  do,  after 
that,  was  to  call  and  thank  her.  We  saw  Mrs. 
Blanchard  and  Miss  Blanchard.  Mrs.  was 
charming,  and  Miss  looked  perfectly  lovely  in 
her  mourning.  I’m  sure  you  admire  her? 
She’s  tall  and  pale  and  graceful— quite  your 
idea  of  beauty,  I should  think?” 

“ Nothing  like  it,”  began  Allan.  “My  idea 
of  beauty  at  the  present  moment — ” 

Miss  Milroy  felt  it  coming,  and  instantly  took 
her  hand  off  his  arm. 

4 “I  mean  I have  never  seen  cither  Mrs. 
Blanchard  or  her  niece,”  added  Allan,  precipi- 
tately correcting  himself. 

Miss  Milroy  tempered  justice  with  mercy, 
and  put  her  hand  back  again. 


“How  extraordinary  that  you  should  never 
have  seen  them!”  she  went  on.  “Why,  you 
are  a perfect  stranger  to  every  thing  and  every 
body  at  Thorpe- A mbrose ! Well,  after  Miss 
Blanchard  and  I had  sat  and  talked  a little 
while  I heard  my  name  on  Mrs.  Blanchard’s 
lips,  and  instantly  held  my  breath.  She  was 
asking  papa  if  I had  finished  my  education. 
Out  came  papa’s  great  grievance  directly.  My 
old  governess,  you  must  know,  left  us  to  be 
married  just  before  we  came  here,  and  none  of 
our  friends  could  produce  a new  one  whose 
terms  were  reasonable.  4 I’m  told,  Mrs.  Blan- 
chard, by  people  who  understand  it  better  than 
I do,’  says  papa,  * that  advertising  is  a risk.  It 
all  falls  on  me,  in  Mrs.  Milroy’s  state  of  health, 
and  I suppose  I must  end  in  sending  my  little 
girl  to  school.  Do  yon  happen  to  know  of  a 
school  within  the  means  of  a poor  man  ?’  Mrs. 
Blanchard  shook  her  head — I could  have  kissed 
her  on  the  spot  for  doing  it.  ‘All  my  experi- 
ence, Major  Milroy,’  says  this  perfect  angel  of  a 
woman,  4 is  in  favor  of  advertising.  My  niece’s 
governess  was  originally  obtained  by  an  adver- 
tisement, and  you  may  imagine  her  value  to  us 
when  I tell  you  that  she  lived  in  our  family  for 
more  than  ten  years.’  I could  have  gone  down 
on  both  my  knees  and  worshiped  Mrs.  Blan- 
chard then  and  there — and  I only  wonder  I 
didn’t ! Papa  was  struck  at  the  time — I could 
see  that — and  he  referred  to  it  again  on  the  way 
home.  ‘ Though  I have  been  long  out  of  the 
world,  my  dear,’  says  papa,  ‘I  know  a highly- 
bred  woman  and  a sensible  woman  when  I see 
her.  Mrs.  Blanchard’s  experience  puts  adver- 
tising in  a new  light:  I must  think  about  it.’ 
He  has  thought  about  it,  and  (though  he  hasn’t 
openly  confessed  it  to  me)  I know  that  he  de- 
cided tp  advertise  no  later  than  last  night.  So, 
if  papa  thanks  you  for  letting  the  cottage,  Mr. 
Armadale,  I thank  you  too.  But  for  you  we 
should  never  have  known  darling  Mrs.  Blan- 
chard; and  but  for  darling  Mrs.  Blanchard  I 
should  have  beeit  sent  to  school.” 

Before  Allan  could  reply  they  turned  the  cor- 
ner of  the  plantation  and  came  in  sight  of  the 
cottage.  Description  of  it  is  needless ; the  civ- 
ilized universe  knows  it  already.  It  was  the 
typical  cottage  of  the  drawing-masteris  early 
lessons  in  neat  shading  and  the  broad  pencil 
touch — with  the  trim  thatch,  the  luxuriant 
creepers,  the  modest  lattice-windows,  the  rustic 
porch,  and  the  wicker  bird-cage,  all  complete. 

“Isn't  it  lovely?”  said  Miss  Milroy.  “Do 
come  in !” 

“May  I?”  asked  Allan.  “Won’t  the  ma- 
jor think  it  too  early?” 

“Early  or  late,  I’m  sure  papa  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  see  you.” 

She  led  the  way  briskly  up  the  garden  path, 
and  opened  the  parlor  door.  As  Allan  follow- 
ed her  into  the  little  room  he  saw,  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  it,  a gentleman  sitting  alone  at  an 
old-fashioned  writing-table,  with  bis  back  turn- 
ed to  his  visitor. 

“ Papa ! a surprise  for  you !”  said  Miss  Mil- 
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roy , rousing  him  from  his  occupation.  “Mr. 
Armadale  has  come  to  Thorpe-Ambrose,  and  I 
have  brought  him  here  to  see  you.” 

The  major  started — rose,  bewildered  for  the 
moment — recovered  himself  immediately,  and 
advanced  to  welcome  his  young  landlord  with 
hospitable  outstretched  hand. 

A man  with  a larger  experience  of  the  world 
and  a finer  observation  of  humanity  than  Allan 
possessed  would  have  seen  the  story  of  Major 
Milroy’s  life  written  in  Major  Milroy’s  face. 
The  home-troubles  that  had  struck  him  were 
plainly  betrayed  in  his  stooping  figure  and  his 
wan,  deeply-wrinkled  cheeks,  when  he  first  show- 
ed himself  on  rising  from  his  chair.  The  change- 
less influence  of  one  monotonous  pursuit  and 
one  monotonous  habit  of  thought  was  next  ex- 
pressed in  the  dull,  dreamy  self-absorption  of 
his  manner  and  his  look  while  his  daughter  was 
speaking  to  him.  The  moment  after,  when  he 
had  roused  himself  to  welcome  his  guest,  was 
the  moment  which  made  the  self-revelation  com- 
plete. Then  there  flickered  in  the  major’s  weary 
eyes  p faint  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  his  happier 
youtn.  Then  there  passed  over  the  major’s 
dull  and  dreamy  manner  a change  which  told 
unmistakably  of  social  graces  and  accomplish- 
ments, learned  at  some  past  time  in  no  ignoble 
social  school.  A man  who  had  long  since  tak- 
en his  patient  refuge  from  trouble  in  his  one 
mechanical  pursuit ; a man  only  roused  at  in- 
tervals to  know  himself  again  for  what  he  once 
had  been.  So  revealed,  to  all  eyes  that  could 
read  him  aright,  Major  Milroy  now  stood  before 
Allan,  on  the  first  morning  of  an  acquaintance 
which  was  destined  to  be  an  event  in  Allan’s  life. 

“I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  yon,  Mr.  Arma- 
dale,” he  said,  speaking  in  the  changelessly 
quiet,  subdued  tone  peculiar  to  most  men  whose 
occupations  are  of  the  solitary  and  monotonous 
kind.  ‘ * You  have  done  mo  one  favey  already 
by  taking  me  as  your  tenant,  and  you  now  do 
me  another  by  paying  this  friendly  visit.  If  you 
have  not  breakfasted  already,  let  me  waive  all 
ceremony  on  my  side,  and  ask  you  to  take  your 
place  at  our  little  table.” 

“With  the  greatest  pleasure,  Major  Milroy, 
if  I am  not  in  the  way,”  replied  Allan,  delight- 
ed at  his  reception.  44  I was  sorry  to  hear  from 
Miss  Milroy  that  Mrs.  Milroy  is  an  invalid. 
Perhaps  my  being  here  unexpectedly ; perhaps 
the  sight  of  a strange  face—” 

“I  understand  your  hesitation,  Mr.  Arma- 
dale,” said  the  major;  “but  it  is  quite  unnec- 
essary. Mrs.  Milroy’s  illness  keeps  her  entirely 
confined  to  her  own  room.  Have  we  got  every 
thing  we  want  on  the  table,  my  love?”  he  went 
on,  changing  the  subject  so  abruptly  that  a closer 
observer  than  Allan  might  have  suspected  it  was 
distasteful  to  him.  44  Will  vou  come  and  make 
tea?”  ' | 

Miss  Milroy’s  attention  appeared  to  be  already 
pre-engaged : she  made  no  reply.  While  her 
father  and  Allan  had  been  exchanging  civilities 
she  had  been  putting  the  writing-table  in  order, 
and  examining  the  various  objects  scattered  on 


it  with  the  unrestrained  curiosity  of  a spoiled 
child.  The  moment  after  the  major  had  spok- 
en to  her  she  discovered  a morsel  of  paper  hid- 
den between  the  leaves  of  the  blotting-book, 
snatched  it  up,  looked  at  it,  and  turned  round 
instantly,  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

4 4 Do  my  eyes  deceive  me,  papa?”  she  asked. 

| “Or  were  you  really  and  truly  writing  the  ad- 
vertisement when  I came  in  ?” 

“I  had  just  finished  it,”  replied  her  father. 
“ But,  my  dear,  Mr.  Armadale  is  here — we  are 
waiting  for  breakfast.” 

“Mr.  Armadale  knows  all  about  it,”  rejoin- 
ed Miss  Milroy.  44 1 told  him  in  the  garden.” 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Allan.  “Pray  don’t  make' 
a stranger  of  me,  major.  If  it’s  about  the  gov- 
erness, I’ve  got  something  (in  an  indirect  sort 
of  way)  to  do  with  it  too.” 

Major  Milroy  smiled.  Before  he  could  an- 
swer, his  daughter,  who  had  been  reading  the 
advertisement,  appealed  to  him  eagerly,  for  the 
second  time. 

“ Oh,  papa,”  she  said,  “there’s  one  thing  here 
I don’t  like  at  all ! Why  do  you  put  grandmam- 
ma’s initials  at  the  end  ? Why  do  you  tell  them 
to  write  to  grandmamma’s  house  in  London  ?” 

4 4 My  dear,  your  mother  can  do  nothing  in 
this  matter,  as  you  know.  And  as  for  me  (even 
if  I went  to  London),  questioning  strange  ladies 
about  their  characters  and  accomplishments  is 
the  last  thing  in  the  world  that  I am  fit  to  do. 
Your  grandmamma  is  on  the  spot;  and  your 
grandmamma  is  the  proper  person  to  receive 
the  lettere  and  to  make  all  the  necessary  inqui- 
ries.” 

“But  I want  to  see  the  letters  myself,”  per- 
sisted the  spoiled  child.  44  Some  of  them  are 
sure  to  be  amusing — ” 

44 1 don’t  apologize  for  this  very  unceremoni- 
ous reception  of  you,  Mr.  Armadale,”  said  the 
major,  turning  to  Allan,  with  a quaint  and  quiet 
humor.  “It  may  be  useful  as  a warning,  if 
you  ever  chance  to  marry  and  have  a daughter, 
not  to  begin,  as  I have  done,  by  letting  her  have 
her  own  way.” 

Allan  laughed,  and  Miss  Milroy  persisted. 

“Besides,”  she  went  on,  44 1 should  like  to 
help  in  choosing  which  letters  we  answer,  and 
which  we  don’t.  I think  I ought  to  have  some 
voice  in  the  selection  of  my  own  governess. 
Why  not  tell  them,  papa,  to  send  their  letters 
down  here — to  the  post-office  or  the  stationer’s, 
or  any  where  you  like  ? When  you  and  I have 
read  them,  wo  can  send  up  the  letters  we  prefer 
to  grandmamma,  and  she  can  ask  all  the  ques- 
tions and  pick  out  the  best  governess,  just  as 
you  have  arranged  already,  without  leaving  mb 
entirely  in  the  dark,  which  I consider  (don’t  you, 
Mr.  Armadale?)  to  be  quite  inhuman.  Let  me 
alter  the  address,  papa—do,  there’s  a darling!” 

4 4 We  shall  get  no  breakfast,  Mr.  Armadale, 
if  I don’t  say  Yes,”  said  the  Major,  good-hu- 
moredly. “ Do  as  yon  like,  my  dear,”  he  add- 
ed, turning  to  his  daughter.  44  As  long  as  it 
ends  in  your  grandmamma’s  managing  the  mat- 
ter for  us,  the  rest  is  of  very  little  consequence.” 
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Miss  Milroy  took  up  her  father's  pen,  drew  it 
through  the  last  line  of  the  advertisement,  and 
wrote  the  altered  address  with  her  owu  hand  as 
follows; 

Apply,  by  letter,  to  M.t  Post-office^  Thorpe- 
A mbrose,  Norfolk. 

44  There 2°  she  said,  bustling  to  her  place  at 
the  breakfast-table.  44  The  advertisement  may 
go  to  London  now ; and  if  a governess  does  come 
of  it,  oh,  papa,  who  in  the  name  of  wonder  will 
►he  be?  Tea  or  coffee,  Mr.  Armadale?  I'm 
really  ashamed  of  having  kept  you  waiting.  But 


it  is  such  a comfort/’  she  added,  saucily*,  4‘  to  get 
all  one’s  business  off  one’s  mind  before  breakfast! 11 

Father,  daughter,  and  guest  sat  dow  n togeth- 
er sociably  at  the  little  round  table — the  best  of 
good  neighbors  and  good  friends  already. 

Three  days  later  one  of  the  London  news-boys 
got  his  business  oft'  his  mind  before  breakfast. 
His  district  was  Diana  Street,  Fitulico ; and  the 
last  of  the  morning’s  newspapers  which  he  dis- 
posed of  was  the  newspaper  he  left  at  Mrs.  Old- 
ersbaw’s  door. 


SOFT  SHINETH  THE  MOON. 


On  one  Min’d  heart,  through  a easement  et reaming, 
Soft  shineth  the  moon  to-night! 

Away  to  where  shall  be  no  morn* sen, 

To  where  for  the  weary  peace  ahtfl)  be; 

Supported  by  more  than  earthly  hand# — 

And  beckuuM  by  more  than  human  hand?— 

Gone  to  her  rest; 

Supremely  blast; 

Humbled  to  lowest  abasement  eeemiog. 

On  one  Rtill’d  heart,  through  a casement  streaming, 
Soft  shineth  the  moon  to-night) 


poor  heart  by  *ore  sorrow  branded 
Gold  shineth  the  moon  to-nlpM! 

Alone  in  her  grief  she  thinks  of  the  sea 
So  treacherous,  though  snvUog  and  smooth  it  be; 
She  remember*  well  that  tiny  boat 
Which  then  they  saw  so  merrily  float 
Through  bright  moonlight 
To  deep  midnight, 


To  be  found  on  the  morrow  stranded  l 
One  poor  heart  by  sore  sorrow  brooded 
Cokl  shineth  the  moon  to-night  i 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SHERMAN. 


OF  the  few  prominent  men  developed  by  this. 

War  who  will  leave  a lasting  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  nation  W.  T.  Sherman  may  be 
ranked  as  among  the  first  and  most  original. 
The  recollections  which  are  here  given  are  those 
of  one  who*  ftt  a respectful  distance,  has  watch- 
ed his  career  almost  From  the  beginning. 

The  language  of  his  resignation  of  the  posi- 
tion as  President  of  the  Louisiana  State  Mili- 
tary Academy,  January,  first  brought  Gen- 
eral Sherman  to  the  notice  of  the  Government, 
and  he  was  appointed  a Captain  in  the  regular 
army,  a position  he  had  previously  held,  but 
which  he  had  resigned.  It  is  now  known  that 
before  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  he  held 
very  enlarged  views  of  the  crisis  then  upon  the 
country;  but  they  were  not  appreciated,  A 


letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  tender- 
ing his  services  and  urging  his  views  of  the  im- 
minent danger  of  war,  ns  well  as  the  expression 
of  the  same  views  to  the  President,  were  disre- 
garded, and  met  ut  the  time  with  some  ridicule* 

Of  the  campaign  of  Bull  Run,  in  Which  Sher- 
man figured  as  a Colonel  in  command  of  a bri- 
gade, the  writer  ha9  no  personal  recollections. 
Colonel  Sherman  acquitted  himself  with  dis- 
tinction during  the  battle  of  July  21  and  the 
rout  Which  ensued.  During  the  quiet  which 
followed  the  retirement  to  Washington  he  was 
engaged  at  the  capital  in  aiding  in  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  army. 

General  Robert  Andera»n,  of  Fort  Sumter 
fame,  was  the  first  to  appreciate  the  sterling 
qualities  which  were  then  latent  in  Sherman, 
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and  to  reintroduce  him  to  active  service.  Ear- 
ly in  August,  1861,  General  Anderson  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  “Department  of 
the  Ohio, ” and  accepted  on  the  express  under- 
standing that  Colonel  Sherman  should  be  crea- 
ted a brigadier,  and,  as  his  second  in  command, 
be  assigned  to  the  direction  of  the  troops  in  the 
field.  This  condition  was  observed  by  Secre- 
tary Cameron,  and  thus,  early  in  September, 
1861,  Sherman  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
West.  At  the  time  Kentucky  was  being  in- 
dulged in  her  false  notions  of  neutrality,  and 
the  command  of  General  Sherman  consisted  re- 
ally of  but  two  men,  General  Nelson  and  Colo- 
nel Rousseau,  these  two  officers  being  at  the 
time  the  only  persons  in  the  department  hold- 
ing United  States  military  commissions.  The 
former  had,  however,  established  a recruiting 
camp  in  Middle  Kentucky,  known  as  *‘Camp 
Dick  Robinson,”  and  had  gathered  together  a 
large  number  of  East  Tennessee  refugees  and 
some  loyal  Kentuckians,  but  they  had  not  been 
mustered  into  the  service.  Rousseau  had  also 
established  a rendezvous,  since  called  “ Camp 
Joe  Holt,”  on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  Ohio  Riv- 
er, and  opposite  Louisville,  where  he  had  col- 
lected about  fifteen  hundred  loyal  Kentuckians. 
None  of  these  had  been  mustered  into  the  serv- 
ice, however,  and  it  was  not  until  Sherman  had 
been  in  command  for  a fortnight  that  he  really 
had  any  troops  under  his  control.  During  this 
time  he  acted  as  the  counselor  and,  in  a man- 
ner, as  the  aid  of  Anderson. 

General  Sherman  may  be  described  as  “a 
bundle  of  nerves,”  all  strung  to  the  greatest  ten- 
sion. The  most  striking  feature  of  his  charac- 
ter is  a peculiar  nervous  energy  which  knows  no 
cessation,  and  which  is  resistless.  He  is  untir- 
ing in  his  efforts,  and  hesitates  at  no  amount  of 
detail ; matters  great  and  small  receiving  his  at- 
tention. A hard,  earnest  worker,  he  devotes 
but  little  time  to  sleep.  When  he  first  assumed 
command  at  Louisville,  in  1861,  the  agents  of 
the  New  York  Associated  Press  throughout  the 
country  were  employed  by  the  Government  in 
transmitting  its  cipher  messages.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement  Sherman  frequented 
the  office  of  the  Louisville  press  agent.  He 
was  always  at  this  office  during  the  evening, 
often  remaining  until  three  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  closing  of  the  office  would  force 
him  to  retire  to  his  rooms  at  the  hotel.  During 
these  hours  he  would  pace  the  floor  of  the  room 
apparently  absorbed  in  thought  and  heedless  of 
all  that  was  going  on  around  him.  He  would 
occasionally  sit  at  the  table  to  jot  down  a memo- 
randum or  compose  a telegram.  He  would 
sometimes  stop  to  listen  to  any  remark  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  other  occupants  of  the  room, 
bat  would  seldom  reply  even  though  the  remark 
had  been  a direct  question,  and  would  appear 
and  act  as  if  the  interruption  had  but  momenta- 
rily disturbed  his  train  of  thought. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  this 
characteristic  energy  occurred  at  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. When  Sherman  assumed  command 
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there  in  March,  1864,  the  military  agent  of  the 
railroads  to  Chattanooga  was  running  through  to 
the  army  at  that  point  about  ninety  car-loads  of 
rations  per  day.  This  merely  served  to  feed  the 
army  then  gathered  there.  Nothing  was  accu- 
mulating for  the  spring  campaign.  The  agent 
reported  a want  of  cars  and  locomotives  as  the 
cause  of  this  insufficient  supply  of  rations,  and 
added  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  them. 
Sherman  answered  that  nothing  was  impossible, 
and  immediately  went  to  work  to  remedy  the 
evil.  In  two  days’  time  he  extended  the  north- 
ern terminus  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad  through  the  former  city,  a distance  of 
three  miles,  to  the  Ohio  River.  On  the  levee  he 
built  an  inclined  plane  to  the  water’s  edge.  One 
of  the  ferry-boats  which  plied  between  Louisville 
and  Jeffersonville  was  seized  and  especially  pre- 
pared to  carry  cars  and  locomotives.  On  tbe 
Indiana  side  of  the  river  he  extended  tbe  Jeffer- 
sonville Railroad  through  that  town  to  tbe  Ohio 
River  and  built  another  inclined  plane.  At  the 
same  time  he  ordered  the  impressment  of  the 
necessary  cars  and  locomotives  from  the  various 
northwestern  railroads,  taking  them  off  roads  as 
far  north  as  Chicago,  and  rushed  them  off  to 
Nashville,  crossing  the  Ohio  by  the  means  he 
had  provided.  The  effect  was  soon  visible.  In 
a month  after  this  movement  began  the  railroad 
agents  reported  that  they  were  running  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  cars  per  day  through  to  Chatta- 
nooga. Sherman  required  them  to  report  the 
increase  made  each  day,  and  would  appear  as 
well  satisfied  at  the  addition  of  a few  cars  per 
day  to  the  number  as  if  he  had  won  a battle. 
By  the  20th  of  April,  the  day  Sherman  left 
Nashville  to  begin  his  Atlanta  campaign,  he  had 
accumulated  at  Knoxville  eighteen  days’,  and  at 
Chattanooga  thirteen  days’  rations  for  his  whole 
army  of  120,000  men.  The  energy  which  in- 
spired the  railroad  agents  was  communicated  to 
the  quarter-masters  located  at  Nashville,  and  the 
result  was  the  increase  of  the  laboring  force  of 
this  department  from  four  or  five  thousand  to 
nearly  sixteen  thousand  men. 

In  July,  1864,  while  besieging  the  enemy’s 
position  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  may  be  given  as  illustrative  of 
Sherman’s  energy.  When  the  campaign  opened 
he  had  published  an  order  informing  the  army 
that  he  intended  moving  without  a tent;  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  march  his  head- 
quarters actually  consisted  of  nothing  more  than 
a tent-fly  for  the  use  of  his  Adjutant-General. 
He  generally  slept  under  a tree  during  dry 
weather,  and  in  very  wet  weather  in  any  con- 
venient house.  When  the  army  was  concen- 
trated in  the  gorge  of  Snake  Creek  Gap,  in 
which  there  was  not  a honse  of  any  character, 
General  Logan  “ raised  the  laugh”  on  Sherman 
by  sending  him  a tent  to  protect  him  from  the 
rain,  and  which,  owing  to  the  terrible  state  of 
the  weather,  Sherman  was  compelled  to  use. 
Early  one  morning  a regiment  of  trooptf  passed 
Sherman’s  (juarters  or  bivouac,  near  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  and  saw  him  lying  under  a tree  near 
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the  road-side.  One  of  the  men,  not  knowing 
the  General,  and  supposing  him  to  be  drunk,  re- 
marked aloud,  “That  is  the  way  we  are  com- 
manded, officered  by  drunken  Major-Generals.” 
Sherman  heard  the  remark  and  instantly  arose. 
“Not  drunk,  my  boy,”  he  said,  good-humored- 
ly; “but  I was  up  all  night,  and  am  very  tired 
and  sleepy.”  He  soon  after  broke  up  head- 
quarters, and,  passing  the  regiment  on  the  march, 
was  received  with  loud  and  hearty  cheers. 

This  energy  of  Sherman’s  nature  is  charac- 
terized by  a peculiar  nervousness  of  manner  and 
expression.  He  talks  with  great  rapidity,  often 
in  his  haste  mingling  his  sentences  in  a most 
surprising  manner ; and  accompanying  his  con- 
versation by  strange,  quick,  and  ungraceful  ges- 
tures. As  a natural  result  of  this  nervous  en- 
ergy he  has  acquired  the  habit  of  decision  in  the 
most  perfect  degree.  He  never  seems  to  reason, 
but  decides  by  intuition.  His  decisions  are  gen- 
erally final.  In  conversation  of  importance,  and 
particularly  on  a battle-field,  he  seldom  gives  a 
person  time  to  finish  his  remarks  or  reports. 
He  replies  as  Wm  as  he  has  heard  enough  to 
convey  the  idea,  never  waiting  its  elaboration. 
He  jumps  at  conclusions  with  tremendous 
springs.  His  own  speeches  and  documents  are 
never  more  than  skeletons.  His  sharp,  point- 
ed sentences  quickly  convey  the  idea  intended  to 
the  dullest  imagination.  In  giving  his  instruc- 
tions and  orders  he  will  take  a person  by  the 
shoulder  and  push  him  off  as  he  talks — follow- 
ing him  to  the  door,  all  the  time  talking  and 
urging  him  off. 

This  peculiarity  of  expression  may  be  traced 
even  in  his  letters,  some  of  which,  though  lack- 
ing in  grace,  but  not  in  vigor,  are  already  ac- 
cepted among  the  model  documents  of  the  war. 
They  are  never  elaborations,  though  his  ideas 
are  given  in  them  more  fully  than  in  his  con- 
versations. He  has  expressed  in  some  of  them 
many  wise  and  practical  views  on  the  existing 
state  of  affairs ; and  in  his  treatment  of  his  pe- 
culiar theory  of  suppression  has  evinced  a clear 
appreciation  of  the  proper  mode  of  dealing  with 
rebels  in  arms.  His  whole  theory,  in  which  he 
has  been  consistent  from  the  very  first,  is  em- 
braced in  the  proposition  to  “fight  the  devil 
with  fire.”  His  vindication  of  his  action  in  de- 
populating Atlanta  contains  his  “ theory  of  sup- 
pression” in  a few  words.  He  says : 4 4 We  must 
have  peace  not  only  in  Atlanta  but  in  all  Ameri- 
ca. To  secure  this  we  must  stop  the  war  that 
now  desolates  our  once  happy  and  favored  coun- 
try. To  stop  war  we  must  defeat  the  rebel  ar- 
mies that  are  arrayed  against  the  laws  and  Con- 
stitution, which  all  must  respect  and  obey.  To 
defeat  these  armies  we  must  prepare  the  way  to 
reach  them  in  their  recesses,  provided  with  the 
arms  and  instruments  which  enable  us  to  ac- 
complish our  purpose.”  His  expression  in  the 
same  letter,  “War  is  cruelty — you  can  not  re- 
fine it,”  is  a sharp,  terse  rendition  of  an  undis- 
puted truth. 

While,  endeavoring  to  fill  up  his  ddpots  at 
Chattanooga  and  Knoxville,  preparatory  to  the 


campaign  against  Atlanta,  Sherman  was  asked 
by  members  of  the  United  States  Christian  Com- 
mission for  transportation  for  their  delegates, 
books,  tracts,  etc.  for  the  army.  His  reply  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  man.  41  Certainly 
not,”  he  wrote;  “crackers  and  oats  are  more 
necessary  to  my  army  than  any  moral  or  relig- 
ious agency.”  His  letter  to  Hood  on  the  pro- 
posed depopulation  of  Atlanta  is  a curious  docu- 
ment, an  impromptu  reply,  thrown  44  off-hand” 
from  his  pen,  and  it  reads  as  if  it  were  Sherman 
speaking.  He  begins  this  document  by  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  a letter  at  the  hands  of 
“Messrs.  Bull  and  crew” — The  bearers  who 
were  designated  by  this  undignified  title  were 
members  of  the  Common  Council  of  Atlanta. 
The  letter  ends  by  advising  Hood  to  tell  his  tale 
of  oppression  “to  the  marines.”  During  the 
campaign  of  Atlanta  communication  with  the 
rear  was  very  much  obstructed,  the  news  cor- 
respondents found  many  difficulties  in  forward- 
ing information,  and  telegrams  to  the  press  sel- 
dom reached  New  York.  During  the  move- 
ment around  Atlanta  Sherman  was  applied  to 
directly  by  the  news  agent  at  Louisville  for  the 
details  of  the  movement.  In  reply  the  General 
telegraphed,  44 Atlanta  is  ours  and  fairly  won;” 
following  up  the  expression,  which  has  already 
passed  into  song,  with  a brief  and  graphic  re- 
port of  the  flank  movement  around  Atlanta  and 
the  battle  of  Jonesborough. 

The  idea  generally  prevails  that  commanding 
generals  are  very  didactic  on  the  battle-field, 
and  give  their  orders  in  precise  language  and 
stentorian  voice.  A little  familiarity  with  act- 
ual war  will  soon  dispel  this  false  impression  in 
any  one  who  Bees  Sherman  on  the  battle-field. 
At  Chattanooga  he  gave  his  orders  for  his  ad- 
vance to  his  brother-in-law,  General  Hugh  Ew- 
ing, in  the  words,  uttered  between  two  puffs  at 
a bad  cigar,  “I  guess,  Ewing,  if  you  are  ready 
you  might  as  well  go  ahead.”  Ewing  asked  a 
few  questions  in  regard  to  retaining  the  echelon 
formation  of  his  command  as  then  marshaled 
for  the  advance.  Sherman  replied,  “I  want 
you  to  keep  the  left  well  toward  the  creek  (the 
Chickamanga)  and  keep  up  the  formation,  four 
hundred  yards  distance,  until  you  get  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill.”  44  And  shall  we  keep  it  after 
that?”  asked  Ewing.  44 Oh!  you  may  go  up 
the  hill  as  you  like — if  you  can ;”  and  then  he 
added,  hastily,  as  he  pushed  Ewing  away,  44 1 
say,  Ewing,  don’t  call  for  help  until  you  actual- 
ly need  it.”  It  is  also  recorded  of  Sherman 
that,  on  witnessing  from  the  top  of  a rice-mill 
on  the  Ogechee  River  the  capture  of  Fort 
M4Allister,  he  exclaimed,  imitating  the  voice 
of  a negro,  “Dis  chile  don’t  sleep  dis  night;” 
and  hurried  off  to  meet  General  Foster. 

Some  writer  has  pictured  Sherman  in  repose. 
The  article  circulated  throughout  the  daily  press 
of  the  country,  and  was  generally  accepted  as 
a fine  picture  of  the  warrior  in  the  quiet  of 
camp.  He  was  represented  as  listening  to  the 
music  of  a regimental  band  with  quiet  demure- 
ness and  decorum.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
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picture  could  ever  hare  been  a correct  one.  Mu- 
sic may  have  charms  to  soothe  the  most  savage 
breast,  but  it  has  no  power  to  quiet  the  nerves 
of  Sherman.  He  may  have  been  silent  during 
the  serenade,  but  undoubtedly  his  eyes  were 
dancing  in  every  direction  and  upon  every  thing. 
He  is  never  quiet.  His  fingers  nervously  twitch 
his  red  whiskers — his  coat  buttons — play  a tat- 
too on  his  table  or  chair,  or  run  through  his 
hair.  One  moment  his  legs  are  crossed,  and 
the  next  both  are  on  the  floor.  He  sits  a mo- 
ment, and  then  rises  and  paces  the  floor.  He 
never  sat  out  a serenade  of  the  ordinary  length 
in  his  life,  and  as  to  remaining  silent  for  that 
length  of  time  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
do  it.  Ho  must  talk,  quick,  sharp,  and  yet  ndt 
harshly,  all  the  time  making  his  odd  gestures, 
which,  no  less  than  the  intonation  of  his  voice, 
serve  to  emphasize  his  language.  He  can  not 
bear  a clog  upon  his  thoughts,  nor  an  interrup- 
tion to  his  language.  He  admits  of  no  oppo- 
sition. He  overrides  every  thing.  He  never 
hesitates  at  interrupting  any  one,  but  can  not 
bear  to  be  interrupted  himself.  He  is  very  well 
aware,  and  candidly  admits,  that  his  temper  is 
uncommonly  bad,  but  ho  makes  no  attempt  to 
control  and  correct  it.  In  once  speaking  of  a 
general  in  his  army  he  remarked,  that  ho  was 
4 4 as  good  an  officer  as  I am — is  younger,  and 
has  a better  temper.” 

His  gruffnesa  often  amounts  lo  positive  rude- 
ness. While  in  command  at  Louisville,  in  1861, 
the  wife  of  the  rebel  commander,  Ingraham,  pass- 
ed through  the  city  en  route  to  the  South.  The 
lady,  who  was  rebclliously  inclined,  pleaded  con- 
sumption as  her  excuse  for  wishing  to  inhale 
the  Southern  air.  Sherman  gruffly  advised  her 
to  “shut  herself  up  in  a room  and  keep  up  a 
good  fire — it  would  do  her  just  as  much  good.” 
He  once  took  great  offense  at  having  his  man- 
ners, and  particularly  this  habit  of  gruffness, 
compared  to  the  manners  of  a Pawnee  Indian, 
and  expressed  his  contempt  for  the  author  of  the 
slur  in  a public  manner.  He  was  much  cha- 
grined shortly  after  to  find  that  the  correspond- 
ent who  had  been  guilty  of  the  offensive  com- 
parison had  heard  of  his  contemptuous  criticism, 
and  had  amended  it  by  publicly  apologizing  to 
the  whole  race  of  Pawnees ! 

He  is  not  a very  firm  believer  in  the  utility 
of  Christian  or  Sanitary  Commissions,  or  aid 
societies  generally,  and  thinks  female  nurses 
about  a hospital  or  an  army  a great  nuisance. 
He  once  alluded  contemptuously  to  the  efforts 
of  a largo  number  of  Kentucky  ladies  to  send 
clothing,  lint,  sweetmeats,  etc.,  to  his  troops; 
but  was  induced,  in  lieu  of  discouraging  their 
efforts,  to  take  steps  to  properly  direct  them. 
Ho  met  the  ladies  by  agreement  in  one  of  the 
public  halls  at  Louisville,  now  known  as  Wood's 
Theatre,  and  made  an  address  to  them.  He 
went  among  the  lambs  with  all  the  boldness  and 
dignity  of  a lion ; but  the  rough,  uncouth  man- 
ner of  him  who  had  frowned  on  thousands  of 
men  melted  in  the  presence  of  a few  hundred 
ladies.  They  found  that,  though  44  ho  was  no 


orator  as  Brutus  is,”  he  could  talk  very  tenderly 
of  the  soldier’s  wants,  very  graphically  of  the  sol- 
dier’s life  and  sufferings,  and  very  gallantly  of 
woman  and  her  divine  mission  of  soothing  and 
comforting. 

Until  Sherman  had  developed  his  practica- 
bility this  peculiarity  of  expression  and  manner 
were  accepted  as  evidences  of  a badly-balanced 
mind.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  his  early 
career  a report  was  widely  circulated  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  was  a lunatic ; but  the  origin  of  this 
story,  if  properly  stated,  will  redound  to  his 
credit  as  evincing  admirable  foresight  and  sa- 
gacity. The  true  origin  of  this  report  is  as  fol- 
lows : Sherman  succeeded  Anderson  in  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  October 
13,  1861.  Up  to  that  time  about  ten  thousand 
United  States  troops  had  been  pushed  into  Ken- 
tucky. The  Western  governors  were  under  a 
promise  to  send  as  many  more,  but  were  slow 
in  doing  so.  General  A.  Sidney  Johnston,  the 
rebel  commander  at  Bowling  Green,  was  en- 
deavoring to  create  the  impression  that  he  had 
about  seventy-five  thousand  men,  when  ho  real- 
ly had  only  about  twenty-eight  thousand.  In 
this  he  succeeded  so  far  as  to  cause  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  his  force  largely  exceeded  Sherman’s. 
Sherman  urged  upon  the  Government  the  rapid 
reinforcement  of  his  army,  but  with  little  effect. 
The  troops  did  not  come,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Government  did  not  credit  the  statements  of  the 
perilous  condition  of  Sherman’s  army.  So  re- 
peated and  urgent  were  Sherman’s  demands  for 
reinforcements  that  at  last  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Mr.  Cameron,  visited  Louisville  in  order  to  look 
into  the  situation  of  affairs.  An  interview  was 
had  at  the  Galt  House  at  Louisville,  Sherman, 
Cameron,  and  Adjutant-General  Thomas  being 
present.  Sherman  briefly  explained  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs — stated  his  own  force  and  that  of 
the  enemy,  and  argued  that  reinforcements  were 
necessary  to  hold  Kentucky,  to  say  nothing  of 
an  advance.  44  My  forces  are  too  small  for  an 
advance,”  he  said — 44  too  small  to  hold  the  im- 
portant positions  in  the  State  against  an  advance 
of  the  enemy,  and  altogether  too  large  to  be 
sacrificed  in  detail.”  On  being  asked  how  many 
men  were  required  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the 
State,  he  answered,  without  hesitation,  “Two 
hundred  thousand.”  The  answer  was  a sur- 
prise to  the  two  officers,  which  they  did  not  at- 
tempt to  conceal.  They  even  ridiculed  the 
idea,  and  laughed  at  the  calculation.  It  was 
declared  impossible  to  furnish  the  number  of 
men  named.  Sherman  then  argued  that  the 
positions  in  Kentucky  ought  to  be  abandoned, 
and  the  array  no  longer  endangered  by  being 
scattered.  This  was  treated  more  seriously,  and 
vigorously  opposed  by  Cameron  and  Thomas. 
They  declared  the  abandonment  of  Kentucky 
was  a step  to  which  they  could  not  consent. 
Subsequently  they  broached  a plan  which  had 
been  devised  for  dividing  the  Department  and 
Army  of  the  Ohio  into  two;  one  column  to 
operate  under  Mitchel  from  Cincinnati  as  a 
base  against  Knoxville,  and  the  other  from 
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Louisville  against  Nashville.  To  this  Sher- 
man was  strongly  opposed.  Satisfied  by  the  per- 
sistence of  Cameron  on  this  point  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  not  disposed  to  second  his  views 
of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Department, 
Sherman  asked  to  be  relieved  and  ordered  to 
duty  in  the  field.  Cameron  gladly  acquiesced 
in  his  wishes,  and  he  was  relieved  by  Buell,  No- 
vember 30,  1861. 

On  the  same  evening  of  the  famous  interview 
between  Cameron  and  Sherman  the  latter  paid 
his  customary  visit  to  the  Associated  Press 
rooms  at  Louisville.  Here,  while  still  in  a bad 
humor  over  the  result  of  the  interview,  he  was 
approached  by  a man  who  introduced  himself  as 
a correspondent  of  a New  York  paper,  and  asked 
permission  to  pass  through  his  lines  to  the  South 
in  the  capacity  of  a correspondent.  Sherman 
replied  that  he  could  not  pass.  The  corre- 
spondent, with  unwarrantable  impertinence,  re- 
plied that  Secretary  Cameron  was  in  the  city 
and  he  would  get  a pass  from  him.  Sherman 
at  once  ordered  him  out  of  his  department,  tell- 
ing him  that  h^  would  give  him  two  hours  to 
make  his  escape.  If  found  in  his  lines  after 
that  hour  he  * 4 would  hang  him  as  a spy.”  The 
fellow  left  the  city  immediately,  and  on  reach- 
ing Cincinnati  very  freely  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  General  was  cra^y.  A paper  published 
in  that  city,  on  learning  the  story  of  the  inter- 
view between  Cameron  and  Sherman,  which  soon 
became  public,  employed  the  fellow  to  write  up 
the  report  which  was  thus  first  circulated  of 
Sherman's  lunacy.  His  opinion  that  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men  were  required  to  clear  Ken- 
tucky of  rebels  was  quoted  as  proof  of  it  by  this 
man,  and  thus  the  story  came  into  existence. 

Subsequent  events  have  already  revealed  the 
fact  that  Sherman  had  not  much  exaggerated 
the  force  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the 
central  zone.  Although  we  have  never  had  a 
single  army  numbering  two  hundred  thousand 
men  in  the  West,  much  larger  armies  have  been 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  rivers 
than  any  person  other  than  Sherman  thus  early 
in  the  war  imagined.  The  army  of  Grant  at 
Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh,  combined  with  that 
of  Buell,  was  not  over  eighty  thousand  men. 
That  of  Halleck  before  Corinth  numbered  exact- 
ly one  hundred  and  two  thousand.  Sherman 
left  Chattanooga  in  May  last  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men,  the  largest  army  ever 
gathered  in  one  body  in  the  West.  At  the 
same  time  he  had  under  his  command  at  differ- 
ent points  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  in  Ken- 
tucky an  additional  force  of  about  fifty  thou- 
sand, while  the  forces  operating  under  other 
commanders  in  the  West  would,  if  added  to  his, 
make  a grand  total  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  operating  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  every  one  of  whom  was  necessary  to  the 
conquest  and  retention  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

When  this  report  of  his  lunacy  was  first  circu- 
lated Sherman  was  much  chagrined  at  it,  and 
often  referred  to  it  in  bitter  terms.  Time  and 


success  have  enabled  him  to  frown  it  down,  and 
justified  him  in  laughing  at  it.  During  the 
siege  of  Corinth  he  commanded  the  right  wing 
of  Thomas’s  corp,  while  General  T.  W.  Sher- 
man, of  Port  Royal  memory,  commanded  the 
left  wing.  The  latter  was  very  unpopular  with 
his  division  on  account  of  a painfully  nervous 
manner  and  fretful  disposition,  and  the  officers 
of  the  command  discussed  him  critically  with 
great  freedom,  many  condemning  his  manner  as 
offensive.  One  day  General  W.  T.  Sherman 
was  visiting  General  Stedman — then  a brigade 
commander  in  T.  W.  Sherman's  division — and 
the  latter’s  ,name  was  brought  up,  Stedman  giv- 
ing a very  ludicrous  account  of  Sherman’s  con- 
duct. 

44  Oh !”  said  William  Tecumseh,  44  this  is  the 
crazy  Sherman,  is  it  ?” 

Great  difficulty  was  found  during  the  opera- 
tions before  Corinth  in  distinguishing  the  two 
Shermans.  The  soldiers  solved  the  problem  by 
giving  each  Sherman  a nickname.  T.  W.  Sher- 
man was  called  “Port  Royal  Sherman,”  in  al- 
lusion to  his  services  in  South  Carolina;  while 
W.  T.  Sherman  was  known  as  44  Steady-old- 
nerves,”  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  who,  as 
before  stated,  was  painfully  nervous. 

Sherman  has  not  entirely  escaped  “nick- 
names,” though  he  has  been  more  fortunate  in 
this  respect  than  some  other  commanders.  In 
1861  the  Home, Guards  of  Louisville  gave  him  a 
name  which  has  never  been  used  by  any  other 
body  of  troops.  It  was  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances : The  Home  Guard  marched  under 
Sherman’s  leadership  from  Louisville  to  meet 
the  invasion  of  Buckner.  While  moving  to 
Lebanon  Junction  the  General  spoke  to  the  men, 
telling  then  of  the  necessity  which  had  arisen  for 
their  services,  and  proposed  to  muster  them  into 
the  United  States  service  for  thirty  days.  Few 
of  them  had  blankets,  none  had  haversacks,  and 
no  tents  were  at  the  time  on  hand.  The  men 
were  really  not  prepared  to  remain  long  in  the 
field,  and  some  demurred  at  the  length  of  time 
mentioned.  Sherman  grew  very  angry  at  this 
and  spoke  very  harshly,  intimating  that  he  con- 
sidered the  Home  Guards  a 44  paltry  set  of  fel- 
lows.” The  men  were  chagrined  at  this  and 
much  embittered  against  him,  and  on  the  spot 
voted  him  44 a gruff  old  cock.”  They  soon 
found,  however,  that  they  had  to  accept  him  as 
a commander,  when  one  of  them  remarked,  44  It 
was  a bitter  pill.”  Out  of  this  grew  the  title  of 
44  Old  Pills,”  which  was  at  once  fastened  upon 
the  General.  The  men  consented  to  be  mus- 
tered for  fifteen  days.  This  put  Sherman  in  an 
excellent  humor  again,  and  he  promised  them 
tents,  blankets,  etc.,  immediately.  This  in  turn 
put  the  Guards  in  a high  glee,  and  one  of  them 
suggesting  that  “Old  Pills”  was  sugar-coated, 
the  nickname  was  modified,  and  he  was  known 
ever  after  as  44  Old  Sugar-Coated.” 

Sherman  is  an  inveterate  smoker.  He  smokes 
as  he  does  every  tiling  else,  with  an  energy  which 
it  would  be  supposed  would  deprive  him  of  all 
the  pleasure  of  smoking.  He  is  fully  as  great 
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a smoker  as  Grant,  but  very  unlike  him  in  his 
style  of  smoking.  Grant  smokes  as  if  he  en- 
joyed his  cigar.  Sherman  smokes  as  if  it  werp 
a duty  to  be  finished  in  the  shortest  imaginable 
time.  Grant  will  smoke  lying  back  in  his  chair, 
his  body  and  mind  evidently  in  repose,  his  coun- 
tenance calm  and  settled.  He  blows  the  smoke 
slowly  from  his  mouth,  and  builds  his  plans  and 
thoughts  in  the  clouds  which  are  formed  by  it 
about  his  head.  He  smokes  his  tobacco  as  the 
Chinese  do  their  opium,  and  with  that  certain 
sort  of  oblivious  disregard  for  every  thing  else 
which  it  is  said  characterizes  the  opium  smoker. 
He  enjoys  his  mild  Havana  in  quiet  dignity, 
half-smoking,  half-chewing  it.  Sherman  puffs 
furiously,  as  if  his  cigar  was  of  the  worst  char- 
acter of  “ penny  grabs’*  and  would 4iot  “ draw.” 
He  snatches  it  frequently,  and,  one  might  say, 
furiously,  from  his  mouth,  brushing  the  ashes  off 
with  his  forefinger.  He  continually  paces  the 
floor  while  smoking,  generally  deep  in  thought 
of  important  matters,  doubtless ; but  a looker- 
on  would  imagine  that  he  was  endeavoring  to 
solve  the  question  of  how  to  draw  smoke  through 
his  cigar.  He  seldom  or  never  finishes  it,  leav- 
ing at  least  one  half  of  it  a stump.  When  he 
used  to  frequent  the  Associated  Press  rooms  at 
Louisville,  in  1861,  he  would  often  accumulate 
and  leave  upon  the  agent’s  table  as  many  as 
eight  or  ten  of  these  stumps,  which  the  porter 
of  the  rooms  used  to  call  “ Sherman’s  old  sol- 
diers.” 

Even  until  long  after  Anderson’s  assumption 
of  command  at  Louisville  the  agent  of  the  New 
Orleans  papers  continued  sending  his  telegrams 
for  the  rebel  papers  to  New  Orleans.  This  man 
was  a rabid  secessionist,  and  disliked  Sherman 
exceedingly.  He  used  to  say  of  him  that  he 
smoked  as  some  men  whistled — “for  want  of 
thought.”  This  is  undoubtedly  a mistake;  for 
close  observers  say  that,  while  smoking,  Sher- 
man is  deepest  absorbed  in  thought.  He  is 
certainly,  when  smoking,  almost  totally  oblivi- 
ous to  what  is  going  on  around  him.  This  pe- 
culiar absence  of  mind  had  an  excellent  illus- 
tration in  a circumstance  which  occurred  at  Leb- 
anon Junction,  Kentucky,  when  first  occupied 
by  Sherman  and  the  Horae  Guards.  While 
walking  up  and  down  the  railroad  platform  at 
that  place,  awaiting  the  repair  of  the  telegraph 
line  to  Louisville,  Sherman’s  cigar  gave  out. 
He  immediately  took  another  from  his  pocket, 
and  approaching  the  orderly-sergeant  of  the 
“Marion  Zouaves” — one  of  the  Home  Guard 
companies — asked  for  a light.  The  sergeant 
had  only  a moment  before  lighted  his  cigar,  and 
taking  a puff  or  two  to  improve  the  fire,  he  hand- 
ed it,  with  a bow,  to  the  General.  Sherman 
carefully  lighted  his  weed,  took  a puff  or  two  to 
assure  himself,  and  having  again  lapsed  into 
his  train  of  thought,  abstractedly  threw  away 
the  sergeant’s  cigar.  Rousseau  and  several 
other  officers  were  standing  by  at  the  time,  and 
laughed  heartily  at  the  incident ; but  Sherman 
was  too  deeply  buried  in  thought  to  notice  the 
laughter  or  mishap.  Three  years  subsequently,  | 


at  his  head-quarters  in  Nashville,  Rousseau  en- 
deavored to  recall  this  occurrence  to  Sherman’s 
mind.  He  could  not  recollect  it,  and  replied, 

“I  was  thinking  of  something  else.  It  won’t 
do  to  let  to-morrow  take  care  of  itself.  Your 
good  merchant  don’t  think  of  the  ships  that  arc 
in,  but  those  that  are  to  come  in.  The  evil  of 
to-day  is  irreparable.  Look  ahead  to  avoid 
breakers.  You  can’t  when  your  ship  is  on 
them.  All  you  can  then  do  is  to  save  yourself 
and  retrieve  disaster.  I was  thinking  of  some- 
thing else  when  I threw  the  sergeant’s  cigar 
away.”  And  then  he  added,  laughing,  “Did 
I do  that,  really?” 

On  the  battle-field  where  he  commands  Sher- 
man presents  a somewhat  different  appearance 
from  the  Sherman  before  described.  His  nerv. 
ous  manner  is  toned  down.  He  grits  his  teeth, 
and  his  lips  arc  closed  more  firmly,  giving  an 
expression  of  greater  determination  to  his  coun- 
tenance. His  eyes  are  somewhat  closed,  as  if 
endeavoring  to  see  the  farthermost  limits  of  the 
battle-field,  and,  as  it  were,  peej  into  the  future 
and  see  the  result.  His  cigar  is  between  his 
lips,  but  he  suffers  its  fire  occasionally  to  die 
out.  He  is  less  restless  of  body ; his  arms  ore 
more  confined  to  their  proper  limits;  and  he  is 
content  to  stay  in  one  spot  He  talks  less  at 
such  moments  than  at  calmer  ones. 

Daring  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  while  hotly  en- 
gaged, near  the  log  church  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  bafttle-field,  Sherman  met  a brigade  of 
Buell’s  fresh  troops  moving  forward  to  his  sup- 
port, and  hastily  asked  whose  troops  they  were. 
Rousseau,  who  commanded  the  brigade,  rode 
hastily  through  the  line  to  meet  Sherman,  who 
had  been  dismounted  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
for  the  third  time,  and  had  one  wounded  arm  in 
a sling,  while  his  face  was  blackened  by  the  fire 
of  his  own  artillery. 

“ Rousseau's  brigade,  ’’said  that  officer — “your 
old  troops,  General  Sherman.” 

At  the  mention  of  his  name  Rousseau’s  men, 
who  had  made  their  first  campaign  under  Sher- 
man, recognized  him.  “There’s  old  Sherman,” 
ran  along  their  lines,  and  in  an  instant  more 
there  broke  above  the  din  of  the  battle  three 
loud  ringing  cheers  for  “ Old  Sherman.”  Sher- 
man took  no  notice  of  the  cheers  at  the  time ; 
but  his  subsequent  report  of  the  battle  showed 
that  he  was  not  oblivious  to  the  compliment. 

At  the  moment  he  simply  ordered  the  brigade 
forward.  It  was  about  the  time  the  rebels  be- 
gan falling  back,  and  soon  the  advance  thus  or- 
dered became  a pursuit  of  the  foe. 

With  the  personal  appearance  of  General  Sher- 
man the  public  are  but  little  acquainted.  Very 
few  full-length  pictures  of  him  have  been  made. 

Of  the  numerous  engravings  and  photographs 
which  have  been  published  since  he  became  fa- 
mous^ very  few  are  good  likenesses,  and  none 
conveys  a proper  idea  of  his  general  appearance. 

The  best  photograph  which  the  writer  has  seen 
of  him  is  the  one  by  Brady,  from  which  the  ac- 
companying engraving  is  made.  The  outlines 
of  the  features  are  given  with  great  accuracy, 
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and  any  one  familiar  with  the  General’s  physi- 
ognomy will  pronounce  it  a faithful  likeness, 
though  the  position  in  which  the  subject  sat 
senes  to  conceal  the  extreme  Romanism  of  his 
nose.  The  expression  is  that  of  Sherman  in  a 
good-humor.  He  seldom  has  such  a self-satis- 
fied air.  A critical  observer  of  the  picture  in 
question  would  remark  that  Sherman  has  done 
in  this  case  what  he  seldom  takes  time  or  has 
inclination  to  do,  and  has  given  the  artist  a 
special  sitting.  He  has  “ made  himself  up”  for 
the  occasion.  If  the  critic  were  one  of  Sher- 
man’6  soldiers  ho  would  notice  the  absence  from 
his  lips  of  the  inevitable  cigar.  The  coat,  it 
will  bo  observed,  is  buttoned  across  the  breast, 
and  is  the  chief  fault  of  the  engraving,  for  Sher- 
man seldom  or  never  buttons  his  coat  cither 
across  his  breast  or  around  his  waist.  Ilis  vest 
is  always  buttoned  by  the  lower  button  only,  and, 
fitting  close  around  his  waist,  adds  to  his  appear- 
ance of  leanness.  It  is  doubtful  if  at  this  time 
any  one  can  be  found,  except  the  General’s  tai- 
lor, who  can  tell  when  his  coat  was  new.  He 
appears  to  have  an  aversion  to  new  clothes,  and 
has  never  been  seen  in  complete  suit  or  heard 
in  creaking  boots.  It  may  be  said  that  he  nev- 
er conforms  to  the  regulations  in  respect  to  the 
color  of  his  suit;  for  the  uniform  he  generally 
wears  has  lost  its  original  color,  and  is  of  that 
dusty  and  rusty  tinge,  and  with  that  lack  of  gloss 
which  follows  constant  use.  One  would  readily 
imagine,  judging  by  its  appearance,  that  he  pur- 
chased his  uniform  second-hand.  The  hat  which 
he  generally  wears  is  of  the  same  order  of  faded 
“ regulation,”  with  the  crown  invariably  puffed 
out  instead  of  being  pushed  in,  in  the  “ Burnside 
style.’1  The  regulation  cord  and  tassel  he  does 
not  recognize  at  all.  * 

With  the  exception  of  his  eyes  none  of  the 
features  of  Sherman’s  countenance  are  indica- 
tive of  his  character.  Altogether  he  is  common- 
place in  appearance,  neither  excessively  hand- 
some nor  painfully  repulsive,  and  attracts  less 
notice  than  his  peculiar  style  of  dress.  At  the 
same  time  divest  him  of  his  regulations,  and  in 
a crowd  his  face  would  attract  attention  and  af- 
ford a study.  His  eyes,  conforming  to  his  gen- 
eral character,  are  as  restless  as  his  body  or  mind. 
They  are  rather  of  a dull  though  light  color, 
their  restlessness  giving  them  whatever  they  pos- 
sess of  brilliancy  and  animation.  His  lips  close 
firmly  and  closely,  and  with  the  deep  lines  run- 
ning from  his  nostrils  to  either  corner  of  his 
mouth,  give  to  the  lower  half  of  his  face  an  air 
of  decision  indicative  of  his  character.  His 
hands  are  long,  slender,  and  tapering,  like  those 
of  a woman,  and  are  in  ndmi ruble  keeping  with 
his  figure.  His  short,  crisp  whiskers,  which  grow 
unshaven,  and  which  appear  to  be  stunted  in 
growth,  are  of  a dingy  red,  or  what  is  common- 
ly  called  “sandy”  color.  He  takes  very  little 
care  of  his  whiskers  and  hair,  each  having’ to  be 
content  with  one  careless  brushing  a day.  He 
has,  perhaps,  as  great  a disregard  for  his  per- 
sonal appearance  as  he  has  for  what  others  may 
say  or  think  of  him. 


He  has  by  the  success  of  his  later  grand 
campaigns  fully  established  his  originality,  and 
has  added  to  the  theory  and  art  and  histoiy  of 
war  two  of  its  most  interesting  chapters.  The 
campaign  of  Atlanta  was  prosecuted  on  a plan 
as  extensive  as  bold,  and  gave  rise  not  only  to 
a new  system  of  warfare  but  even  to  new  sys- 
tems of  tactics.  Never  before  in  the  histoiy  of 
war  had  an  army  been  known  to  be  constantly 
under  fire  for  one  hundred  consecutive  days. 
Men  whom  three  years  of  service  had  made  vet- 
erans learned  during  that  campaign  a system  of 
fighting  they  had  never  heard  of  before.  The 
whole  army  became  at  once  from  necessity  pio- 
neers and  sharp-shooters. 

The  march  through  Georgia  is  still  the  won- 
der of  the  campaign  of  1864,  filled  as  it  was 
with  strange  events  and  startling  and  original 
movements.  Undertaken  with  deliberation  and 
from  choice,  it  is  now  recognized  as  the  boldest 
movement  of  the  war.  Its  originality  may  be 
said  to  have  insured  its  success.  It  was  so  start- 
ling and  unexpected  to  the  enemy  that  he  could 
take  no  steps  to  oppose  it.  On  these  successes 
Sherman  could  have  with  safety  risked  his  rep- 
utation as  an  original  strategist. 


HEARTS  AND  TREES. 

FROM  laughing  lips  of  gray-eyed  morn 
A fresher  tide  of  life  is  gushing; 
About  the  bottom  of  the  thorn 
The  maiden  bud  is  coyly  blushing. 

I feel  upon  me,  like  a hand 

Lifting  me  up,  the  weight  of  Spring ; 
And  as  the  baby-leaves  expand 
My  spirit  seems  awakening. 

Hath  then  this  mingled  life  of  ours 
Aught  of  a tidal  ebb  and  flow? 

Hath  man  a sympathy  with  flowers, 

And  with  them  droop,  revive,  and  grew  ? 

It  may  be  so;  for  Life  is  Life, 

Intense  or  subtle,  less  or  more; 

And  wages  the  eternal  strife 

With  death  and  darkness  world  all  o’er. 

In  youth  we  seek  to  carve  our  name 
Deep-lettered  on  some  hearts  of  worth, 
And  fancy  we  may  trace  the  same 
Till  Time  restoreth  earth  to  earth : 

Nor  know  that,  as  on  living  tree, 

Rough  bark  will  overgrow  our  toil, 

As  surely  will  tho  world ; and  wo 
But  hail  this  knowledge  with  a smile; 

A smile,  to  think  it  ’scaped  our  sense 
How  like  in  this  were  hearts  and  trees; 
So  soft  to  court  our  confidence, 

So  swift  to  hide  our  memoricb! 
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CHAPTER  I. 

LODGER 8 IN  QUEER  STREET. 

IT  was  a foggy  day  in  London,  and  the  fog  was 
heavy  and  dark.  Animate  London,  with 
smarting  eyes  and  irritated  lungs,  was  blinking, 
wheezing,  and  choking;  inanimate  London  was 
a sooty  spectre,  divided  in  purpose  between  being 
visible  and  invisible,  and  bo  being  wholly  neither. 
Gaslights  flared  in  the  shops  with  a haggard 
and  unblessed  air,  as  knowing  themselves  to  be 
night-creatures  that  had  no  business  abroad  un- 
der the  sun ; while  the  sun  itself,  when  it  was 
for  a few  moments  dimly  indicated  through  cir- 
cling eddies  of  fog,  showed  as  if  it  had  gone  out 
and  were  collapsing  flat  and  cold.  Even  in  the 
surrounding  country  it  was  a foggy  day,  but 
there  the  fog  was  gray,  whereas  in  London  it 
was,  at  about  the  boundary  line,  dark  yellow, 
and  a little  within  it  brown,  and  then  browner, 
and  then  browner,  until  at  the  heart  of  the  City 
— which  call  Saint  Mary  Axe  — it  was  rusty 
black.  From  any  point  of  the  high  ridge  of  land 
northward,  it  might  have  been  discerned  that  the 
loftiest  buildings  made  an  occasional  struggle  to 
get  their  heads  above  the  foggy  sea,  and  espe- 
cially that  the  great  dome  of  Saint  Paul’s  seemed 
to  die  hard ; but  this  was  not  perceivable  in  the 
streets  at  their  feet,  where  the  whole  metropolis 
was  a heap  of  vapor  charged  with  muffled  sound 
of  wheels,  and  enfolding  a gigantic  catarrh. 

At  nine  o’clock  on  such  a morning,  the  place 
of  business  of  Pubsey  and  Co.  was  not  the  live- 
liest object  even  in  Saint  Mary  Axe — which  is 
not  a very  lively  spot — with  a sobbing  gaslight 
in  the  counting-house  window,  and  a burglarious 
stream  of  fog  creeping  in  to  strangle  it  through 
the  keyhole  of  the  main  door.  But  the  light 
went  out,  and  the  main  door  opened,  and  Riah 
came  forth  with  a bag  under  his  arm. 

Almost  in  the  act  of  coming  out  at  the  door 
Riah  went  into  tbc  fog,  and  was  lost  to  the  eyes 
of  Saint  Mary  Axe.  But  the  eyes  of  this  history 
can  follow  him  westward,  by  Comhill,  Cheap- 
side,  Fleet  Street,  and  the  Strand,  to  Piccadilly 
and  the  Albany.  Thither  he  went  at  his  grave 
and  measured  pace,  staff  in  hand,  skirt  at  heel ; 
and  more  than  one  head,  turning  to  look  back 
at  his  venerable  figure  already  lost  in  the  mist, 
supposed  it  to  be  some  ordinary  figure  indistinct- 
ly seen,  which  fancy  and  the  fog  had  worked  into 
that  passing  likeness. 

Arrived  at  the  house  in  which  his  master’s 
chambers  were. on  the  second-floor,  Riah  pro- 
ceeded up  the  stairs,  and  paused  at  Fascination 
Flodgeby’s  door.  Making  free  with  neither  bell 
nor  knocker,  he  struck  upon  the  door  with  the 
top  of  his  staff,  and,  having  listened,  sat  down 
on  the  threshold.  It  was  characteristic  of  his 


habitual  submission,  that  he  sat  down  on  the 
raw  dark  staircase,  as  many  of  his  ancestors  had 
probably  sat  down  in  dungeons,  taking  what  be- 
fell him  as  it  might  befall. 

After  a time,  when  he  had  grown  so  cold  ns 
to  be  fain  to  blow  upon  his  fingers,  he  arose  and 
knocked  with  his  staff  again,  and  listened  again, 
and  again  sat  down  to  wait.  Thrice  he  repeated 
these  actions  before  his  listening  ears  were  greeted 
by  the  voice  of  Fledgeby,  calling  from  his  bed, 
“Hold  your  row ! I’ll  come  and  open  the  door 
directly !”  But  in  lieu  of  coming  directly,  he 
fell  into  a sweet  sleep  for  some  quarter  of  an 
hour  more,  during  which  added  interval  Riah 
sat  upon  the  stairs  and  waited  with  perfect  pa- 
tience. 

At  length  the  door  stood  open,  and  Mr.  Fledgc- 
by’s  retreating  drapery  plunged  into  bed  again. 
Following  it  at  a respectful  distance,  Riah  passed 
into  the  bedchamber,  where  a fire  had  been 
sometime  lighted,  and  was  burning  briskly. 

“Why,  what  time  of  night  do  you  mean  to 
call  it?”  inquired  Fledgeby,  turning  away  be- 
neath the  clothes,  and  presenting  a comfortable 
rampart  of  shoulder  to  the  chilled  figure  of  the 
old  man. 

“ Sir,  it  is  full  half  past  ten  in  the  morning.” 

“The  deuce  it  is!  Then  it  must  be  precious 
foggy?” 

“Very  foggy,  Sir.” 

“And  raw,  then?” 

“Chill  and  bitter,”  said  Riah,  drawing  out  a 
handkerchief,  and  wiping  the  moisture  from  his 
beard  and  long  gray  hair  as  he  stood  on  the  verge 
of  the  rug,  with  his  eyes  on  the  acceptable  fire. 

With  a plunge  of  enjoyment  Fledgeby  settled 
himself  afresh. 

“Any  snow,  or  sleet,  or  slush,  or  any  thing 
of  that  sort?”  he  asked. 

“No,  Sir,  no.  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that.  The 
streets  are  pretty  clean.” 

“ You  needn’t  brag  about  it,”  returned  Fledge- 
by, disappointed  in  his  desire  to  heighten  the 
contrast  between  his  bed  and  the  streets.  “ But 
you’re  always  bragging  about  something.  Got 
the  books  there  ?” 

“They  are  here,  Sir.” 

“ All  right.  I’ll  turn  the  general  subject  over 
in  my  mind  for  a minute  or  two,  and  while  I’m 
about  it  you  can  empty  your  bag  and  get  ready 
for  me.” 

With  another  comfortable  plunge  Mr.  Fledge- 
by fell  asleep  again.  The  old  man,  having  obeyed 
his  directions,  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  a chair, 
and,  folding  his  hands  before  him,  gradually 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  warmth,  and 
dozed.  He  was  roused  by  Mr.  Fledgeby’s  ap- 
pearing erect  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  in  Turkish 
slippers,  rose-colored  Turkish  trowsers  (got  cheap 
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from  somebody  who  had  cheated  some  other 
somebody  out  of  them),  and  a gown  and  cap  to 
correspond.  In  that  costume  he  would  have  left 
nothing  to  be  desired,  if  he  had  been  further 
fitted  out  with  a bottomless  chair,  a lantern,  and 
a bunch  of  matches. 

44  Now,  old  ’un !”  cried  Fascination,  in  his  light 
raillery,  44  what  dodgery  are  you  up  to  next,  sit- 
ting there  with  your  eyes  shut?  You  ain’t 
asleep.  Catch  a weasel  at  it,  and  catch  a 
Jew!” 

“Truly,  Sir,  I fear  I nodded,”  said  the  old 
man. 

“Not  you!”  returned  Flcdgeby,  with  a cun- 
ning look.  44  A telling  move  with  a good  many, 
I dare  say,  but  it  won’t  put  me  off  my  guard. 
Not  a bad  notion  though,  if  you  want  to  look  in- 
different in  driving  a bargain.  Oh,  you  are  a 
dodger !” 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  gently  repudi- 
ating the  imputation,  and  suppressed  a sigh,  and 
moved  to  the  table  at  which  Mr.  Fledgcby  was 
now  pouring  out  for  himself  a cup  of  steaming 
and  fragrant  coffee  from  a pot  that  had  stood 
ready  on  the  hob.  It  was  an  edifying  spectacle, 
the  young  man  in  his  easy-chair  taking  his  coffee, 
and  the  old  man  with  his  gray  head  bent,  stand- 
ing awaiting  his  pleasure. 

44 Now!”  said  Fledgeby.  “Fork  out  your 
balance  in  hand,  and  prove  by  figures  how  you 
make  it  out  that  it  ain’t  more.  First  of  all,  light 
that  candle.” 

Riah  obeyed,  and  then  taking  a bag  from  his 
breast,  and  referring  to  the  sum  in  the  accounts 
for  which  they  made  him  responsible,  told  it  out 
upon  the  table.  Fledgeby  told  it  again  with 
great  care,  and  rang  every  sovereign. 

“I  suppose,”  he  said,  taking  one  up  to  eye  it 
closely,  “you  haven’t  been  lightening  any  of 
these;  but  it’s  a trade  of  your  people’s,  you 
know.  You  understand  what  sweating  a pound 
means ; don’t  you  ?” 

“ Much  as  you  do,  Sir,”  returned  the  old  man, 
with  his  hands  under  opposite  cuffs  of  his  loose 
sleeves,  as  he  stood  at  the  table,  deferentially 
observant  of  the  master’s  face.  44  May  I take 
the  liberty  to  say  something?” 

“You  may,”  Fledgeby  graciously  conceded. 

44  Do  you  not,  Sir — without  intending  it — of  a 
surety  without  intending  it — sometimes  mingle 
the  character  I fairly  earn  in  your  employment 
with  the  character  which  it  is  your  policy  that  I 
should  bear  ?” 

44 1 don’t  find  it  worth  my  while  to  cut  things 
so  fine  as  to  go  into  the  inquiry,”  Fascination 
coolly  answered. 

44  Not  in  justice  ?” 

“Bother  justice !”  said  Fledgeby. 

“Not  in  generosity?” 

44  Jews  and  generosity !”  said  Fledgcby. 
“That’s  a good  connection!  Bring  out  your 
vouchers,  and  don’t  talk  Jerusalem  palaver.” 

The  vouchers  were  produced,  and  for  the  next 
half  hour  Mr.  Fledgeby  concentrated  his  sublime 
attention  on  them.  They  and  the  accounts  were 


all  found  correct,  and  the  books  and  the  papers 
resumed  their  places  in  the  bag. 

44 Next,”  said  Fledgeby,  “concerning  that 
bill-broking  branch  of  the  business ; the  branch 
I like  best.  What  queer  bills  are  to  be  bought, 
and  at  what  prices  ? You  have  got  your  list  of 
what’s  in  the  market  ?” 

44  Sir,  a long  list,”  replied  Riah,  taking  out  a 
pocket-book,  and  selecting  from  its  contents  a 
folded  paper,  which,  being  unfolded,  became  a 
sheet  of  foolscap  covered  with  close  writing. 

44  Whew !”  whistled  Fledgeby,  as  ho  took  it  in 
his  hand.  44  Queer  Street  is  full  of  lodgers  just 
at  present ! These  arc  to  be  disposed  of  in  par- 
cels; are  they?” 

“In  parcels  as  set  forth,”  returned  the  old 
man,  looking  over  his  master’s  shoulder;  44 or 
the  lump.” 

“Half  the  lump  will  be  waste-paper,  one 
knows  beforehand,”  said  Flcdgeby.  44  Can  you 
get  it  at  waste-paper  price?  That’s  the  ques- 
tion.” 

Riah  shook  his  head,  and  Fledgeby  cast  his 
small  eyes  down  the  list.  They  presently  began 
to  twinkle,  and  he  no  6ooner  became  conscious 
of  their  twinkling,  than  he  looked  up  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  grave  face  above  him,  and  moved 
to  the  chimney-piece.  Making  a desk  of  it,  he 
stood  there  with  his  back  to  the  old  man,  warm- 
ing his  knees,  perusing  the  list  at  his  leisure,  and 
often  returning  to  some  lines  of  it,  as  though 
they  were  particularly  interesting.  At  those 
times  he  glanced  in  the  chimney-glass  to  see 
what  note  the  old  man  took  of  him.  He  took 
none  that  could  be  detected,  but,  aware  of  his 
employer’s  suspicions,  stood  with  his  eyes  on  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Fledgeby  was  thus  amiably  engaged  when 
a step  was  heard  at  the  outer  door,  and  the  door 
was  heard  to  open  hastily.  “Hark!  That’s 
your  doing,  you  Pump  of  Israel,”  said  Fledgeby ; 
“you  can’t  have  shut  it.”  Then  the  step  was 
heard  within,  and  the  voice  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Lammle  called  aloud,  44  Are  you  any  where 
here,  Fledgeby?”  To  which  Fledgeby,  after 
cautioning  Riah  in  a low  voice  to  take  his  cue 
as  it  should  be  given  him,  replied,  44  Here  I am  1” 
and  opened  his  bedroom  door. 

44 Come  in!”  said  Fledgeby.  “This  gentle- 
man is  only  Pubsey  and  Co.  of  Saint  Mary  Axe, 
that  I am  trying  to  make  terras  for  an  unfortu- 
nate friend  with  in  a matter  of  some  dishonored 
bills.  But  really  Pubsey  and  Co.  are  so  strict 
with  their  debtors,  and  so  hard  to  move,  that  I 
6eem  to  be  wasting  my  time.  Can’t  I make  any 
terms  with  you  on  my  friend’s  part,  Mr.  Riah?” 

44 1 am  but  the  representative  of  another,  Sir,” 
returned  the  Jew,  in  a low  voice.  44 1 do  as  I 
am  bidden  by  my  principal.  It  is  not  my  capi- 
tal that  is  invested  in  the  business.  It  is  not  my 
profit  that  arises  therefrom.” 

44  Ha  ha !”  laughed  Fledgeby.  44  Lammle  ?” 

44 Ha  ha!”  laughed  Lammle.  44 Yes.  Of 
course.  We  know.” 

44 Devilish  good,  ain’t  it,  Lammle?”  said 
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Fledgeby,  unspeakably  amused  by  his  hidden 
joke. 

“ Always  the  same,  always  the  same!’'  said 
Lammle.  “ Mr. — ” 

“Riah,  Pubsey,  and  Co.,  Saint  Mary  Axe,” 
Fledgeby  put  in,  as  he  wiped  away  the  tears  that 
trickled  from  his  eyes,  so  rare  was  his  enjoyment 
of  his  secret  joke. 

“Mr.  Riah  is  bound  to  observe  the  invariable 
forms  for  such  cases  made  and  provided,”  said 
Lammle. 

“He  is  only  the  representative  of  another  I” 
cried  Fledgeby.  “Does  as  he  is  told  by  his 
principal ! Not  his  capital  that’s  invested  in  the 
business.  Oh,  that’s  good!  Ha  ha  ha  ha!” 
Mr.  Lammle  joined  in  the  laugh  and  looked 
knowing ; and  the  more  he  did  both,  the  more  ex- 
quisite  the  secret  joke  became  for  Mr.  Fledgeby. 

“ However,”  said  that  fascinating  gentleman, 
wiping  his  eyes  again,  “ if  we  go  on  in  this  way 
we  shall  seem  to  be  almost  making  game  of  Mr. 
Riah,  or  of  Pubsey  and  Co.,  Saint  Mary  Axe,  or 
of  somebody : which  is  far  from  our  intention. 
Mr.  Riah,  if  you  would  have  the  kindness  to 
step  into  the  next  room  for  a few  moments  while 
I speak  with  Mr.  Lammle  here,  I should  like  to 
try  to  make  terms  with  you  once  again  before 
you  go.” 

The  old  man,  \yfro  had  never  raised  his  eyes 
during  the  whole  transaction  of  Mr.  Fledgeby’s 
joke,  silently  bowed  and  passed  out  by  the  door 
which  Fledgeby  opened  for  him.  Having  closed 
it  on  him,  Fledgeby  returned  to  Lammle,  stand- 
ing with  his  back  to  the  bedroom  fire,  with  one 
hand  under,  his  coat-skirts,  and  all  his  whiskers 
in  the  other. 

“Halloa!”  said  Fledgeby.  “There’s  some- 
thing wrong !” 

“ How  do  yon  know  it?”  demanded  Lammle. 

“ Because  you  show  it,”  replied  Fledgeby  in 
unintentional  rhyme. 

“Well  then;  there  is,”  said  Lammle ; “there 
is  something  wrong ; the  whole  thing’s  wrong.” 

“ I say !”  remonstrated  Fascination  very  slow- 
ly, and  sitting  down  with  his  hands  on  his  knees 
to  stare  at  his  glowering  friend  with  his  back  to 
the  fire. 

“I  tell  you,  Fledgeby,”  repeated  Lammle, 
with  a sweep  of  his  right  arm,  “the  whole 
thing’s  wrong.  The  game’s  up.” 

“What  game’s  up?”  demanded  Fledgeby,  as 
slowly  as  before,  and  more  sternly. 

“The  game.  Our  game.  Read  that.” 

Fledgeby  took  a note  from  his  extended  band 
and  read  it  aloud.  “Alfred  Lammle,  Esquire. 
Sir : Allow  Mrs.  Podsnap  and  myself  to  express 
our  united  sense  of  the  polite  attentions  of  Mrs. 
Alfred  Lammle  and  yourself  toward  our  daugh- 
ter, Georgian  a.  Allow  us  also  wholly  to  reject 
them  for  the  future,  and  to  communicate  our 
final  desire  that  the  two  families  may  become 
entire  strangers.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 
your  most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 
John  Podsnap.”  Fledgeby  looked  at  the  three 
blank  sides  of  this  note,  quite  as  long  and  earn- 


estly as  at  the  first  expressive  side,  and  then 
looked  at  Lammle,  who  responded  with  another 
extensive  sweep  of  his  right  arm. 

“Whose  doing  is  this?”  said  Fledgeby. 

“Impossible  to  imagine,”  said  Lammle. 

“ Perhaps,”  suggested  Fledgeby,  after  reflect- 
ing with  a very  discontented  brow,  “somebody 
has  been  giving  you  a bad  character.” 

“Or you,”  said  Lammle,  with  a deeper  frown. 

Mr.  Fledgeby  appeared  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
some  mutinous  expressions,  when  his  hand  hap- 
pened to  touch  his  nose.  A certain  remem- 
brance connected  with  that  feature  ‘operating  as 
a timely  warning,  he  took  it  thoughtfully  be- 
tween his  thumb  and  forefinger  and  pondered ; 
Lammle  meanwhile  eying  him  with  furtive 
eyes. 

“Well!”  said  Fledgeby.  “This  won’t  im- 
prove with  talking  about.  If  we  ever  find  out 
who  did  it  we’ll  mark  that  person.  There’s  no- 
thing more  to  be  said,  except  that  you  undertook 
to  do  what  circumstances  prevent  your  doing.” 

“And  that  you  undertook  to  do  what  you 
might  have  done  by  this  time  if  you  had  made 
a prompter  • use  of  circumstances,”  snarled 
Lammle. 

“ Hah ! That,”  remarked  Fledgeby,  with  his 
hands  in  the  Turkish  trowsers,  “is  matter  of 
opinion.” 

“ Mr.  Fledgeby,”  said  Lammle,  in  a bullying 
tone,  “am  I to  understand  that  you  in  anyway 
reflect  upon  me,  or  hint  dissatisfaction  with  me, 
in  this  affair  ?” 

“No,”  said  Fledgeby;  “provided  you  have 
brought  my  promissory  note  in  your  pocket, 
and  now  hand  it  over.” 

Lammle  produced  it,  not  without  reluctance. 
Fledgeby  looked  at  it,  identified  it,  twisted  it  up, 
and  threw  it  into  the  fire.  They  both  looked  at 
it  as  it  blazed,  went  out,  and  flew  in  feathery 
ash  up  the  chimney. 

“ Now , Mr.  Fledgeby,”  said  Lammle,  as  be- 
fore ; “ am  I to  understand  that  you  in  any  way 
reflect  upon  me,  or  hint  dissatisfaction  with  me, 
in  this  affair?” 

“No,”  said  Fledgeby. 

“Finally  and  unreservedly  no?” 

“Yes.” 

“Fledgeby,  my  hand.” 

Mr.  Fledgeby  took  it,  saying,  “And  if  we 
ever  find  out  who  did  this,  we’ll  mark  that  per- 
son. And  in  the  most  friendly  manner  let  me 
mention  one  thing  more.  I don't  know  what 
your  circumstances  are,  and  I don’t  ask.  You 
have  sustained  a loss  here.  . Many  men  are  lia- 
ble to  be  involved  at  times,  and  you  may  be,  or 
you  may  not  be.  But  whatever  you  do,  Lammle, 
don’t^-ilon’t — don't,  I beg  of  you — ever  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Pubsey  and  Co.  in  the  next  room, 
for  they  are  grinders.  Regular  flayers  and  grind- 
ers, my  dear  Lammle,”  repeated  Fledgeby  with 
a peculiar  relish,  “and  they’ll  skin  you  by  the 
inch,  from  the  nape  of  your  neck  to  the  6olo  of 
your  foot,  and  grind  every  inch  of  your  skin  to 
tooth-powder.  You  have  seen  what  Mr.  Riah 
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is.  Never  fall  into  his  hands,  Lammle,  I beg 

of  you  as  a friend !”  * 

Mr.  Lammle,  disclosing  some  alarm  at  the  so- 
lemnity of  this  affectionate  adjuration,  demand- 
ed why  the  devil  he  ever  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Pubsey  and  Co.  ? 

“To  confess  the  fact  I was  made  a little  un- 
easy, ” said  the  candid  Fledgeby,  “by  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  Jew  looked  at  you  when  he 
heard  your  name.  I didn't  like  his  eye.  But  it 
may  have  been  the  heated  fancy  of  a friend.  Of 
course  if  you  are  sure  that  you  have  no  personal 
security  out,*  which  you  may  not  be  quite  equal 
to  meeting,  and  which  can  have  got  into  his 
hands,  it  must  have  been  fancy.  Still,  I didn't 
like  his  eye.” 

The  brooding  Lammle,  with  certain  white  dints 
coming  and  going  in  his  palpitating  nose,  looked 
as  if  some  tormenting  imp  were  pinching  it. 
Fledgeby,  watching  him  with  a twitch  in  his 
mean  face  which  did  duty  there  for  a smile, 
looked  very  like  the  tormentor  who  was  pinching. 

“But  I mustn't  keep  him  waiting  too  long,” 
said  Fledgeby,  “ or  he’ll  revenge  it  on  my  un- 
fortunate friend.  How’s  your  very  clever  and 
agreeable  wife?  She  knows  we  have  broken 
down  ?” 

4 ‘ I showed  her  the  letter." 

“ Very  much  surprised?”  asked  Fledgeby. 

“I  think  she  would  have  been  more  so,”  an- 
swered Lammle,  “if  there  had  been  more  go  in 
you  ?” 

“Oh ! — She  lays  it  upon  me,  then?” 

“ Mr.  Fledgeby,  I will  not  have  my  words 
misconstrued.” 

“Don’t  break  out,  Lammle,”  urged  Fledgeby, 
in  a submissive  tone,  “ because  there’s  no  occa- 
sion. I only  asked  a question.  Then  she  don’t 
lay  it  upon  me  ? To  ask  another  question.” 

“No,  Sir.” 

“Very  good,”  said  Fledgeby,  plainly  seeing 
that  she  did.  * 1 My  compliments  to  her.  Good- 
by!” 

They  shook  hands,  and  Lammle  strode  out 
pondering.  Fledgeby  saw  him  into  the  fog,  and, 
returning  to  the  fire  and  musing  with  his  face  to 

it,  stretched  the  legs  of  the  rose-colored  Turkish 
trowsers  wide  apart,  and  meditatively  bent  his 
knees,  as  if  he  were  going  down  upon  them. 

“ You  have  a pair  of  whiskers,  Lammle,  which 
I never  liked,”  murmured  Fledgeby,  “and  which 
money  can’t  produce ; you  are  boastful  of  your 
manners  and  your  conversation  ; you  wanted  to 
pull  my  nose,  and  you  have  let  me  in  for  a fail- 
ure, and  your  wife  says  I am  the  cause  of  it. 
I'll  bowl  you  down.  I will,  though  I have  no 
whiskers,”  hero  he  rubbed  the  places  where  they 
were  due,  “ and  no  manners,  and  no  conversa- 
tion !” 

Having  thus  relieved  his  noble  mind,  he  col- 
lected the  legs  of  the  Turkish  trowsers,  straight- 
ened himself  on  his  knees,  and  called  out  to 
Riah  in  the  next  room,  “ Halloa,  you  Sir !”  At 
sight  of  the  old  man  re-entering  with  a gentle- 
ness monstrously  in  contrast  with  the  character 


he  had  given  him,  Mr.  Fledgeby  was  so  tickled 
again,  that  he  exclaimed,  laughing,  “Good! 

Good ! Upon  my  soul  it  is  uncommon  good !” 

“Now,  old  ’un,”  proceeded  Fledgeby,  when 
he  had  had  his  laugh  out,  “you’ll  buy  up  these 
lots  that  I mark  with  my  pencil — there’s  a tick 
there,  and  a tick  there,  and  a tick  there — and  I 
wager  twopence  you’ll  afterward  go  on  a squeez- 
ing those  Christians  like  the  Jew  you  are.  Now, 
next  you'll  want  a check— or  you'll  say  you  want 
it,  though  you’ve  capital  enough  somewhere,  if 
one  only  knew  where,  but  you’d  be  peppered 
and  salted  and  grilled  on  a gridiron  before  you’d 
own  to  it — and  that  check  I’ll  write.” 

When  ho  had  unlocked  a drawer  and  taken  a 
key  from  it  to  open  another  drawer,  in  which 
was  another  key  that  opened  another  drawer,  in 
which  was  another  key  that  opened  another 
drawer,  in  which  was  the  check-book;  and  when 
he  had  written  the  check  ; and  when,  reversing 
the  key  and  drawer  process,  he  had  placed  his 
check -book  in  safety  again,  he  beckoned  the 
old  man,  with  the  folded  check,  to  come  and 
take  it. 

“Old  ’un,”  said  Fledgeby,  when  the  Jew  had 
put  it  in  his  pocket-book,  and  was  putting  that 
in  the  breast  of  his  outer  garment ; “ so  much 
at  present  for  my  affairs.  Now  a word  about 
affairs  that  are  not  exactly  mine.  Where  is 
she?” 

With  his  hand  not  yet  withdrawn  from  the 
breast  of  his  garment,  Riah  started  and  paused. 

“ Oho !”  said  Fledgeby.  “ Didn’t  expect  it ! 

Where  have  you  hidden  her?” 

Showing  that  he  was  taken  by  surprise,  the 
old  man  looked  at  his  master  with  some  passing 
confusion,  which  the  master  highly  enjoyed. 

“ Is  she  in  the  house  I pay  rent  and  taxes  for 
in  Saint  Maty  Axe  ?”  demanded  Fledgeby. 

“No,  Sir.” 

“ Is  she  in  your  garden  up  atop  of  that  house 
— gone  up  to  bo  dead,  or  whatever  the  game  is?” 
asked  Fledgeby. 

“No,  Sir.” 

“ Where  is  she  then  ?” 

Riah  bent  bis  eyes  upon  the  ground,  as  if  con- 
sidering whether  he  could  answer  the  question 
without  breach  of  faith,  and  then  silently  raised 
them  to  Fledgeby’s  face,  as  if  he  could  not. 

“ Come  !”  said  Fledgeby.  “ I won’t  press  that 
just  now.  But  I want  to  know  this,  and  I will 
know  this,  mind  you.  What  are  you  up  to  ?” 

The  old  man,  with  an  apologetic  action  of  his 
head  and  hands,  as  not  comprehending  the  mas- 
ter's meaning,  addressed  to  him  a look  of  mute 
inquiry. 

“You  can’t  be  a gallivanting  dodger,”  said 
Fledgeby.  “ For  you’re  a 4 regular  pity  the  sor- 
rows,’ you  know — if  you  do  know  any  Christian 
rhyme — 4 whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him 
to’ — et  cetrer.  You’re  one  of  the  Patriarchs ; 
you’re  a shaky  old  card ; and  yon  can't  be  in 
love  with  this  Lizzie?” 

“Oh,  Sir!”  expostulated  Riah.  44 Oh,  Sir, 

Sir,  Sir !” 
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“Then  why,”  retorted  Fledgeby,  with  some 
slight  tinge  of  a blush,  “don’t  yon  out  with 
your  reason  for  having  your  spoon  in  the  soup 
at  all  ?” 

“Sir,  I will  tell  you  the  truth.  But  (your 
pardon  for  the  stipulation)  it  is  in  sacred  confi- 
dence; it  is  strictly  upon  honor.” 

“Honor  too!”  cried  Fledgeby,  with  a mock- 
ing lip.  “ Honor  among  Jews.  Well.  Cut 
away.” 

“It  is  upon  honor,  Sir?”  the  other  still  stip- 
ulated, with  respectful  firmness. 

“ Oh,  certainly.  Honor  bright,”  said  Fledge- 
by. 

The  old  man,  never  bidden  to  sit  down,  stood 
with  an  earnest  hand  laid  on  the  back  of  the 
young  man’s  easy-choir.  The  young  man  sat 
looking  at  the  fire  with  a face  of  listening  curi- 
osity, ready  to  check  him  off  and  catch  him 
tripping. 

“Cut  away,”  said  Fledgeby.  “Start  with 
your  motive.” 

“ Sir,  1 have  no  motive  but  to  help  the  help- 
less.” 

Mr.  Fledgeby  could  only  express  the  feelings 
to  which  this  incredible  statement  gave  rise  in 
his  breast  by  a prodigiously  long  derisive  sniff. 

“ How  I came  to  know,  and  much  to  esteem 
and  to  respect,  this  damsel,  I mentioned  when 
you  saw  her  in  my  poor  garden  on  the  house- 
top,” said  the  Jew. 

“Did  you?”  said  Fledgeby,  distrustfully. 
“Well,  perhaps  you  did,  though.” 

“ The  better  I knew  her,  the  more  interest  I 
felt  in  her  fortunes.  They  gathered  to  a crisis. 
I found  her  beset  by  a selfish  and  ungrateful 
brother,  beset  by  an  unacceptable  wooer,  beset 
by  the  snares  of  a more  powerful  lover,  beset  by 
the  wiles  of  her  own  heart.” 

“She  took  to  one  of  the  chaps  then?” 

“Sir,  it  was  only  natural  that  she  should  in- 
cline toward  him,  for  he  had  many  and  great  ad- 
vantages. But  he  was  not  of  her  station,  and 
to  marry  her  was  not  in  his  mind.  Perils  were 
closing  round  her,  and  the  ftrcle  was  fast  dark- 
ening, when  I — being  as  you  have  said,  Sir,  too 
old  and  broken  to  bo  suspected  of  any  feeling  for 
her  but  a father’s — stepped  in,  and  counseled 
flight.  I said,  ‘ My  daughter,  there  arc  times 
of  moral  danger  when  the  hardest  virtuous  reso- 
lution to  form  is  flight,  and  when  the  most  he- 
roic bravery  is  flight.’  She  answered,  she  had 
had  this  in  her  thoughts ; but  whither  to  fly  with- 
out help  she  knew  not,  and  there  were  none  to 
help  her.  I showed  her  there  was  One  to  help 
her,  and  it  was  I.  And  she  is  gone.” 

“What  did  you  do  with  her?”  asked  Flcdge- 
by,  feeling  his  cheek. 

“1  placed  her,”  said  the  old  man,  “at  a dis- 
tance;” with  a grave,  smooth,  outward  sweep 
from  one  another  of  his  two  open  hands  at  arm’s- 
length  ; “at  a distance — among  certain  of  our 
people,  where  her  industry  would  serre  her,  and 
where  she  could  hope  to  exercise  it,  unassailed 
from  any  quarter.” 


Fledgeby’s  eyes  had  come  from  the  dire  to  no- 
tice the  action  of  his  hands  when  he  said  “ at  a 
distance.”  Fledgeby  now  tried  (very  unsuccess- 
fully) to  imitate  that  action,  as  he  shook  his  head 
and  said,  “ Placed  her  in  that  direction,  did 
you  ? Oh  you  circular  old  dodger !” 

With  one  hand  across  his  breast  and  the  oth- 
er on  the  easy-chair,  Riah,  without  justifying 
himself,  waited  for  further  questioning.  But 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  question  him  on  that  one 
reserved  point,  Fledgeby,  with  his  small  eyes  too 
near  together,  saw  full  well. 

“Lizzie,”  said  Fledgeby,  looking  at  the  fire 
again,  and  then  looking  up.  “Humph,  Lizzie. 
You  didn’t  tell  me  the  other  name  in  your  gar- 
den atop  of  the  house.  I’ll  be  moro  communi- 
cative with  you.  The  other  name’s  Hexam.” 

Riah  bent  his  head  in  assent. 

“Look  here,  you  Sir,”  said  Fledgeby.  “I 
have  a notion  I know  something  of  the  invei- 
gling chap,  the  powerful  one.  Has  he  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  law  ?” 

“Nominally,  I believe  it  his  calling.” 

“ I thought  so.  Name  any  thing  like  Light- 
wood?” 

“ Sir,  not  at  all  like.  ” 

“Come,  old  ’un,”  said  Fledgeby,  meeting  his 
eyes  with  a wink,  “ say  the  name.” 

“ Wray  burn.” 

“ By  Jupiter !”  cried  Fledgeby.  “ That  one,’ 
is  it  ? I thought  it  might  be  the  other,  but  I 
never  dreamt  of  that  one ! I shouldn’t  object 
to  your  balking  cither  of  the  pair,  dodger,  for 
they  are  both  conceited  enough ; but  that  one  is 
ns  cool  a customer  as  ever  I met  with.  Got  a 
beard  besides,  and  presumes  upon  it.  Well 
done,  old  ’un ! Go  on  nnd  prosper !” 

Brightened  by  this  unexpected  commenda- 
tion, Riah  asked  were  there  more  instructions 
for  him  ? 

“No,”  said  Fledgeby,  “you  may  toddle  now, 
Judah,  and  grope  about  on  the  ordere  you  have 
got.”  Dismissed  with  those  pleasing  words,  the 
old  man  took  his  broad  hat  and  staff  and  left 
the  great  presence : more  as  if  he  were  some  su- 
perior creature  benignantly  blessing  Mr.  Fledge- 
by than  the  poor  dependent  on  whom  he  set  his 
foot.  Left  alone,  Mr.  Fledgeby  locked  his  out- 
er door  and  came  back  to  his  fire. 

“ Well  done  you !”  said  Fascination  to  him- 
self. “Slow,  you  may  be;  sure,  you  are!” 
This  he  twice  or  thrice  repeated  with  much 
complacency,  os  he  again  dispersed  the  legs  of 
the  Turkish  trowsers  and  bent  the  knees. 

“ A tidy  shot  that,  I flatter  myself,”  he  then 
soliloquized.  “And  a Jew  brought  down  with 
it ! Now,  when  I heard  the  story  told  at  Lam- 
mle’s,  I didn’t  make  a jump  at  Riah.  Not  a bit 
of  it ; I got  at  him  by  degrees.”  Herein  he  was 
quite  accurate ; it  being  his  habit  not  to  jump, 
or  leap,  or  make  an  upward  spring,  at  any  thing 
in  life,  but  to  crawl  at  every  thing. 

“I  got  at  him,”  pursued  Fledgeby,  feeling 
for  his  whisker,  “by  degrees.  If  your  Lam- 
mles  or  your  Lightwoods  had  got  at  him  any- 
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how,  thejr  would  have  asked  him  the  question 
whether  he  hadn’t  something  to  do  with  that 
gal’s  disappearance.  I knew  a better  way  of  go- 
ing to  work.  Having  got  behind  the  hedge,  and 
put  him  in  the  light,  I took  a shot  at  him  and 
brought  him  down  plump.  Oh ! It  don’t  count 
for  much,  being  a Jew,  in  a match  against  me  /” 

Another  dry  twist  in  place  of  a smile  made 
his  face  crooked  hero. 

“As  to  Christians,”  proceeded  Fledgeby, 
“look  out,  fellow-Christians,  particularly  you 
that  lodge  in  Queer  Street ! I have  got  the  run 
of  Queer  Street  now,  and  you  shall*  see  some 
games  there.  To  work  a lot  of  power  over  you 
and  you  not  know  it,  knowing  as  you  think  your- 
selves, would  be  almost  worth  laying  out  money 
upon.  But  when  it  comes  to  squeezing  a profit 
out  of  you  into  the  bargain,  it’s  something  like!” 

With  this  apostrophe  Mr.  Fledgeby  appropri- 
ately proceeded  to  divest  himself  of  his  Turkish  j 
garments,  and  invest  himself  with  Christian  at- 
tire. Pending  which  operation,  and  his  morn- 
ing ablutions,  and  his  anointing  of  himself  with 
the  last  infallible  preparation  for  the  production  j 
of  luxuriant  and  glossy  hair  upon  the  human 
countenance  (quacks  being  the  only  sages  he  be- 
lieved in  besides  usurers),  the  murky  fog  closed 
about  him  and  shut  him  up  in  its  sooty  embrace. 
If  it  had  never  let  him  out  any  more,  the  world 
would  have  had  no  irreparable  loss,  but  could 
have  easily  replaced  him  from  its  stock  on  hand. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A RESPECTED  FRIEND  IN  A NEW  ASPECT. 

In  the  evening  of  this  same  foggy  day  when 
the  yellow  window-blind  of  Pubsey  and  Co.  was 
drawn  down  upon  the  day’s  work,  Riah  the  Jew 
once  more  came  forth  into  Saint  Mary  Axe. 
But  this  time  ho  carried  no  bag,  and  wa9  not 
bound  on  his  master’s  affairs.  He  passed  over 
London  Bridge,  and  returned  to  the  Middlesex 
shore  by  that  of  Westminster,  and  so,  ever  wad- 
ing through  the  fog,  waded  to  the  door-step  of 
the  dolls’  dress-maker. 

Miss  Wren  expected  him.  He  could  see  her 
through  the  window  by  the  light  of  her  low  fire 
— carefully  banked  up  with  damp  cinders  that  it 
might  last  the  longer  and  waste  the  less  when 
she  was  out — sitting  waiting  for  him  in  her  bon- 
. net.  His  tap  at  the  glass  roused  her  from  the 
musing  solitude  in  which  she  sat,  and  she  came 
to  the  door  to  open  it ; aiding  her  steps  with  a 
little  crutch-stick. 

“ Good-evening,  godmother  !**  said  Miss  Jen- 
ny Wren. 

The  old  man  laughed,  and  gave  her  his  arm 
to  lean  on. 

“ Won’t  you  come  in  and  warm  yourself,  god- 
mother?” asked  Miss  Jenny  Wren. 

“ Not  if  you  arc  ready,  Cinderella,  my  dear.” 
• “Weill”  exclaimed  Miss  Wren,  delighted. 
“Now  you  are  a clever  old  boy ! If  we  gave 


prizes  at  this  establishment  (but  we  only  keep 
blanks),  you  should  have  the  first  silver  medal 
for  taking  me  up  so  quick.”  As  she  spake  thus. 

Miss  Wren  removed  the  key  of  the  house-door 
from  the  keyhole  and  put  it  in  her  pocket,  and 
then  bustlingly  closed  the  door,  and  tried  it  as 
they  both  stood  on  the  step.  Satisfied  that  her 
dwelling  was  safe,  she  drew  one  hand  through 
the  old  man’s  arm  and  prepared  to  ply  her 
crutch-stick  with  the  other.  But  the  key  was  an 
instrument  of  such  gigantic  proportions,  that  be- 
fore they  started  Riah  proposed  to  earry  it. 

“ No,  no,  no ! I’ll  carry  it  myself,”  returned 
Miss  Wren.  “I’m  awfully  lopsided,  you  know, 
and  stowed  down  in  my  pocket  it’ll  trim  the  ship. 

To  let  you  into  a secret,  godmother,  I wear  my 
pocket  on  my  high  side,  o’  purpose.” 

With  that  they  began  their  plodding  through 
the  fog. 

“Yes,  it  was  truly  sharp  of  you,  godmother,” 
resumed  Miss  Wren  with  great  approbation, 

“to  understand  me.  But,  you  see,  you  are  so 
like  the  fairy  godmother  in  the  bright  little 
books!  You  look  so  unlike  the  rest  of  people, 
and  so  much  as  if  you  had  changed  yourself 
into  that  shape,  just  this  moment,  with  some 
benevolent  object.  Boh!”  cried  Miss  Jenny, 
putting  her  face  close  to  the  old  man’s.  “ I can 
see  your  features,  godmother,  behind  the  beard.” 

“ Does  the  fancy  go  to  my  changing  other  ob- 
jects too,  Jenny  ?” 

c 1 Ah ! That  it  does ! If  you’d  only  borrow 
my  stick  and  tap  this  piece  of  pavement — this 
dirty  stone  that  my  foot  taps — it  would  start  up 
a coach  and  six.  I say ! Let’s  believe  so !” 

“With  all  my  heart,”  replied  the  good  old 
man. 

“And  I’ll  tell  you  what  I must  ask  you  to  do, 
godmother.  I must  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as 
give  my  child  a tap,  and  change  him  altogether. 

O my  child  has  been  such  a bad,  bad  child  of 
late ! It  worries  me  nearly  out  of  my  wits.  Not 
done  a stroke  of  work  these  ten  days.  Has  had 
the  horrors,  too,  and  fancied  that  four  copper- 
colored  men  in  rea  wanted  to  throw  him  into  a 
fiery  furnace.” 

“But  that’s  dangerous,  Jenny.” 

“Dangerous,  godmother?”  My  bad  child  is 
always  dangerous,  more  or  less.  He^might” — 
here  the  little  creature  glanced  back  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  sky — “ be  setting  the  house  on 
fire  at  this  present  moment.  I don’t  know  who 
would  have  a child,  for  my  part ! It’s  no  use 
shaking  him.  I have  shaken  him  till  I have 
made  mysfelf  giddy.  ‘Why  don’t  you  mind 
your  Commandments  and  honor  your  parent, 
you  naughty  old  boy?*  I said  to  him  all  the 
time.  But  he  only  whimpered  and  stared  at  me.” 

“What  shall  be  changed,  after  him?”  asked 
Riah,  in  a compassionately  playful  voice. 

“ Upon  my  word,  godmother,  I am  afraid  I 
must  be  selfish  next,  and  get  you  to  set  me  right 
in  the  back  and  the  legs.  It’s  a little  thing  to 
you  with  your  power,  godmother,  but  it’s  a great 
deal  to  poor  weak  aching  me.” 
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There  was  no  querulous  complaining  in  the 
words,  but  they  were  not  the  less  touching  for 
that. 

“And  then?” 

“Yes,  and  then — you  know,  godmother. 
“We’ll  both  jump  up  into  the  coach  and  six  and 
go  to  Lizzie.  This  reminds  me,  godmother,  to 
ask  you  a serious  question.  You  are  as  wise  as 
wise  can  be  (having  been  brought  up  by  the 
fairies),  and  yon  can  tell  me  this:  Is  it  better 
to  have  had  a good  thing  and  lost  it,  or  never  to 
have  had  it?” 

“Explain,  god-daughter.” 

“I  feel  so  much  more  solitary  and  helpless 
without  Lizzie  now,  than  I used  to  feel  before  I 
knew  her.”  (Tears  were  in  her  eyes  as  she 
said  so.) 

“Some  beloved  companionship  fades  out  of 
most  lives,  my  dear,”  6aid  the  Jew — “that  of  a 
wife,  and  a fair  daughter,  and  a son  of  promise, 
has  faded  out  of  my  own  life — but  the  happiness 
was.” 

“Ah!’*  said  Miss  Wren  thoughtfully,  by  no 
means  convinced,  and  chopping  the  exclama- 
tion with  that  sharp  little  hatchet  of  hers; 
“then  I tell  you  what  change  I think  you  had 
better  begin  with,  godmother.  You  had  better 
change  Is  into  Was  and  Was  into  Is,  and  keep 
them  so.” 

“Would  that  suit  your  case?  Would  you 
not  be  always  in  pain  then  ?”  asked  the  old  man, 
tenderly. 

“ Right !”  exclaimed  Miss  Wren  with  another 
chop.  “You  have  changed  mo  wiser,  god- 
mother.— Not,”  she  added  with  the  quaint  hitch 
of  her  chin  and  eyes,  “that  you  need  be  a very 
wonderful  godmother  to  do  that  deed.” 

Thus  conversing,  and  having  crossed  West- 
minster Bridge,  they  traversed  the  ground  that 
Riah  had  lately  traversed,  and  new  ground  like- 
wise ; for,  when  they  had  recrossed  the  Thames 
by  way  of  London  Bridge,  they  struck  down  by 
the  river  and  held  their  still  foggier  course  that 
way. 

But  previously,  as  they  were  going  along, 
Jenny  twisted  her  venerable  friend  aside  to  a 
brilliantly-lighted  toy-shop  window,  and  said: 
“ Now  look  at  ’em ! All  my  work  I” 

This  referred  to  a dazzling  semicircle  of  dolls 
in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  who  were  dressed 
for  presentation  at  court,  for  going  to  balls,  for 
going  out  driving,  for  going  out  on  horseback, 
for  going  out  walking,  for  going  to  get  married, 
for  going  to  help  other  dolls  to  get  married,  for 
all  the  gay  events  of  life. 

“Pretty,  pretty,  pretty!”  said  the  old  man 
with  a clap  of  his  hands.  “ Most  elegant  taste !” 

“Glad  you  like  ’em,”  returned  Miss  Wren, 
loftily.  “But  the  fun  is,  godmother,  how  I 
make  the  great  ladies  try  my  dresses  on . Though 
it’s  the  hardest  part  of  my  business,  and  would 
be,  even  if  my  back  were  not  bad  and  my  legs 
queer.” 

He  looked  at  her  as  not  understanding  what 
she  said. 


“Bless  you,  godmother,”  said  Miss  Wren, 
“ I have  to  scud  about  town  at  all  hours.  If  it 
was  only  sitting  at  my  bench,  cutting  out  and 
sewing,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  work ; 
but  it’s  the  trying-on  by  the  great  ladies  that 
takes  it  out  of  me.” 

“ How,  the  trying-on  ?”  asked  Riah. 

“What  a mooney  godmother  you  are,  after 
all!”  returned  Miss  Wren.  “Look  here.  There’s 
a Drawing-Room,  or  a grand  day  in  the  Park, 
or  a Show,  or  a Fete,  or  what  you  like.  Very 
well.  I squeeze  among  the  crowd,  and  I look 
about  me.  When  I see  a great  lady  very  suita- 
ble for  my  business,  I say,  ‘You’ll  do,  my  dear !’ 
and  I take  particular  notice  of  her,  and  run 
home  and  cut  her  out  and  baste  her.  Then  an- 
other day  I come  scudding  back  again  and  try 
on,  and  then  I take  particular  notice  of  her 
again.  Sometimes  she  plainly  seems  to  say, 
‘ How  that  little  creature  is  staring !’  and  some- 
times likes  it  and  sometimes  don’t,  but  much 
more  often  yes  than  no.  All  the  time  I am 
only  saying  to  myself,  ‘I  must  hollow  out  a bit 
here ; I must  slope  away  there ;’  and  I am  mak- 
ing a perfect  slave  of  her,  with  making  her  try 
on  my  doll’s  dress.  Evening  parties  are  severer 
work  for  me,  because  there’s  only  a doorway  for 
a full  view,  and  what  with  hobbling  among  the 
wheels  of  the  carriages  and  the  legs  of  the  horses, 
I fully  expect  to  be  run  over  some  night.  How- 
ever, there  I have  ’em,  just  the  same.  When 
they  go  bobbing  into  the  hall  from  the  carriage, 
and  catch  a glimpse  of  my  little  physiognomy 
poked  out  from  behind  a policeman’s  cape  in  the 
rain,  I dare  say  they  think  I am  wondering  and 
admiring  with  all  my  eyes  and  heart,  but  they 
little  think  they're  only  working  for  ray  dolls ! 
There  was  Lady  Belinda  Whitrose.  I made 
her  do  double  duty  in  one  night.  I said  when 
she  came  out  of  the  carriage,  ‘ Yba’ll  do,  my 
dear !’  and  I ran  straight  home  and  cut  her  out 
and  basted  her.  Back  I came  again,  and  wait- 
ed behind  the  men  that  called  the  carriages. 
Very  bad  night  too.  At  last,  ‘Lady  Belinda 
Whitrose’s  carriage!  Lady  Belinda  Whitrose 
coming  down !’  And  I made  her  try  on— oh ! 
and  take  pains  about  it  too — before  she  got  seat- 
ed. That’s  Lady  Belinda  hanging  up  by  the 
waist,  much  too  near  the  gaslight  for  a wax 
one,  with  her  toes  turned  in.” 

When  they  had  plodded  on  for  some  time  nigh 
the  river,  Riah  asked  the  way  to  a certain  tavern 
called  the  Six  Jolly  Fellowship  Porters.  Fol- 
lowing the  directions  he  received,  they  arrived, 
after  two  or  three  puzzled  stoppages  for  consid- 
eration, and  some  uncertain  looking  about  them, 
at  the  door  of  Miss  Abbey  Potterson’s  dominions. 
A peep  through  the  glass  portion  of  the  door  re- 
vealed to  them  the  glories  of  the  bar,  and  Miss 
Abbey  herself  seated  in  state  on  her  snug  throne, 
reading  the  newspaper.  To  whom,  with  defer- 
ence, they  presented  themselves. 

Taking  her  eyes  off  her  newspaper,  and  paus- 
ing with  a suspended  expression  of  countenance, 
as  if  she  must  finish  the  paragraph  in  hand  bc- 
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fore  undertaking  any  other  business  whatever, 
Miss  Abbey  demanded,  with  some  slight  asperi- 
ty : “ Now  then,  what’s  for  you  ?” 

“ Could  we  see  Miss  Potterson  ?”  asked  the 
old  man,  uncovering  his  head. 

“You  not  only  could,  but  you  can  and  you 
do,”  replied  the  hostess. 

“ Might  we  speak  with  you,  madam  ?” 

By  this  time  Miss  Abbey’s  eyes  had  possessed 
themselves  of  the  small  figure  of  Miss  Jenny 
Wren.  For  the  closer  observation  of  which, 
Miss  Abbey  laid  aside  her  newspaper,  rose,  and 
looked  over  the  half-door  of  the  bar.  The 
crutch- stick  seemed  to  entreat  for  its  owner  leave 
to  come  in  and  rest  by  the  fire ; so  Miss  Abbey 
opened  the  half-door,  and  said,  as  though  reply- 
ing to  the  crutch-stick : “Yes,  come  in  and  rest 
by  the  fire.” 

“ My  name  is  Riah,**  said  the  old  man,  with 
courteous  action,  “and  my  avocation  is  in  Lon- 
don city.  This,  my  young  companion — ” 

“ Stop  a bit,”  interposed  Miss  Wren.  “ 111 
give  the  lady  my  card.”  She  produced  it  from 
her  pocket  with  an  air,  after  struggling  with  the 
gigantic  door-key  which  had  got  upon  the  top 
of  it  and  kept  it  down.  Miss  Abbey,  with  man- 
ifest tokens  of  astonishment,  took  the  diminutive 
document,  and  found  it  to  run  concisely  thus : 


MISS  JENNY  WHEN, 
DOLLS'  DRESS-MAKER. 

Dolls  attended  at  their  own  Residences. 


“Lud!”  exclaimed  Miss  Potterson,  staring. 
And  dropped  the  card. 

“We  take  the  liberty  of  coming,  my  young 
companion  and  I,  madam,”  said  Riah,  “on  be- 
half of  Lizzie  Hexam.” 

Miss  Potterson  was  stooping  to  loosen  the  bon- 
net-strings of  the  dolls'  dress-maker.  She  looked 
round  rather  angrily,  and  said : “Lizzie  Hexam 
is  a very  proud  young  woman.” 

“ She  would  be  so  proud,”  returned  Riah,  dex- 
tronsly,  “to  stand  well  in  your  good  opinion, 
that  before  she  quitted  London  for — ” 

“ For  where,  in  the  name  of  the  Capo  of  Good 
Hope?”  asked  Miss  Potterson,  as  though  sup- 
posing her  to  have  emigrated. 

“For  the  country,”  was  the  cautious  answer — 
“she  made  us  promise  to  come  and  show  you  a 
paper,  which  she  left  in  our  hands  for  that  spe- 
cial purpose.  I am  an  unserviceable  friend  of 
here,  who  began  to  know  her  after  her  departure 
from  this  neighborhood.  She  has  been  for  some 
time  living  with  my  young  companion,  and  has 
been  a helpful  and  a comfortable  friend  to  her. 
Much  needed,  madam,”  he  added,  in  a lower 
voice.  “Believe  me;  if  you  knew  all,  much 
needed.” 

“ I can  believe  that,”  said  Miss  Abbey,  with 
a softening  glance  at  the  little  creature. 

“And  if  it’s  proud  to  have  a heart  that  never 
hardens,  and  a temper  that  never  tires,  and  a 
touch  that  never  hurts,”  Miss  Jenny  struck  in, 


flushed,  “ she  is  proud.  And  if  it’s  not,  she  is 

NOT.” 

Her  set  purpose  of  contradicting  Miss  Abbey 
point-blank,  was  so  far  from  offending  that  dread 
authority  as  to  elicit  a gracious  smile.  “ You 
do  right,  child,”  said  Miss  Abbey,  “ to  speak  well 
of  those  who  deserve  well  of  you.” 

“Right  or  wrong,”  muttered  Miss  Wren,  in- 
audibly,  with  a visible  hitch  of  her  chin,  “I 
mean  to  do  it,  and  you  may  make  up  your  mind 
to  that , old  lady.” 

“ Here  is  the  paper,  madam,”  said  the  Jew, 
delivering  into  Miss  Potterson’s  hands  the  orig- 
inal document  drawn  up  by  Rokesmith,  and 
signed  by  Riderhood.  “ Will  you  please  to  read 
it?” 

“But  first  of  all,”  said  Miss  Abbey,  “—did 
you  ever  taste  shrub,  child  ?” 

Miss  Wren  shook  her  head. 

“ Should  you  like  to  ?” 

“ Should  if  it’s  good,”  returned  Miss  Wren. 

“You  shall  try.  And,  if  you  find  it  good,  I’ll 
mix  some  for  you  with  hot  water.  Put  your 
poor  little  feet  on  the  fender.  It's  a cold,  cold 
night,  and  the  fog  clings  so.”  As  Miss  Abbey 
helped  her  to  turn  her  chair  her  loosened  bonnet 
dropped  on  the  floor.  * * Why,  what  lovely  hair ! ” 
cried  Miss  Abbey.  “ And  enough  to  make  wigs 
for  all  the  dolls  in  the  world.  What  a quan- 
tity!” 

“ Call  that  a quantity?”  returned  Miss  Wren. 
“Poof!  What  do  you  say  to  the  rest  of  it?” 
As  she  spoke,  she  untied  a band,  and  the  golden 
j stream  fell  over  herself  and  over  the  chair,  and 
flowed  down  to  the  ground.  Miss  Abbey's  ad- 
miration seemed  to  increase  her  perplexity.  She 
beckoned  the  Jew  toward  her,  as  she  reached 
down  the  shrub-bottle  from  its  niche,  and  whis- 
pered: 

“ Child,  or  woman  ?” 

“ Child  in  years,”  was  the  answer ; “ woman 
in  self-reliance  and  trial.” 

“You  are  talking  about  Me,  good  people,” 
thought  Miss  Jenny,  sitting  in  her  golden  bower, 
warming  her  feet.  I can't  hear  what  you  say, 
but  / know  your  tricks  and  your  manners!" 

The  shrub,  when  tasted  from  a spoon,  perfect- 
ly harmonizing  with  Miss  Jenny’s  palate,  a ju- 
dicious amount  was  mixed  by  Miss  Potterson's 
skillful  hands,  whereof  Riah  too  partook.  After 
this  preliminary  Miss  Abbey  read  the  document ; 
and,  as  often  as  she  raised  her  eyebrows  in  so 
doing,  the  watchful  Miss  Jenny  accompanied  the 
action  with  an  expressive  and  emphatic  sip  of  the 
shrub  and  water. 

“ As  far  as  this  goes,”  said  Miss  Abbey  Pot- 
terson, when  she  had  read  it  several  times,  and 
thought  about  it,  “ it  proves  (what  didn’t  much 
need  proving)  that  Rogue  Riderhood  is  a villain. 

I have  my  doubts  whether  he  is  not  the  villain 
who  solely  did  the  deed ; but  I have  no  expect- 
ation of  those  doubts  ever  being  cleared  up  now. 

I believe  I did  Lizzie’s  father  wrong,  but  never 
Lizzie’s  self ; because  when  things  were  at  the 
worst  I trusted  her,  had  perfect  confidence  in 
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her,  and  tried  to  persuade  her  to  come  to  me  for 
a refuge.  I am  very  sorry  to  have  done  a man 
wrong,  particularly  when  it  can’t  be  undone. 
Be  kind  enough  to  let  Lizzie  know  what  I say ; 
not  forgetting  that  if  she  will  come  to  the  Por- 
ters, after  all,  by-gones  being  by-gones,  she  will 
find  a home  at  the  Porters,  and  a friend  at  the 
Porters.  She  knows  Miss  Abbey  of  old,  remind 
her,  and  she  knows  what-likc  the  home,  and 
what-like  the  friend,  is  likely  to  turn  out.  I am 
generally  short  and  sweet — or  short  and  sour, 
according  as  it  may  be  and  as  opinions  vary — ” 
remarked  Miss  Abbey,  “and  that’s  about  all  I 
have  got  to  say,  and  enough  too.” 

But  before  the  shrub  and  water  was  sipped 
out,  Miss  Abbey  bethought  herself  that  she  would 
like  to  keep  a copy  of  the  paper  by  her.  “It’s 
not  long,  Sir,”  said  she  to  Riah,  “and  perhaps 
you  wouldn’t  mind  just  jotting  it  down.”  The 
old  man  willingly  put  on  his  spectacles,  and, 
standing  at  the  little  desk  in  the  corner  where 
Miss  Abbey  filed  her  receipts  and  kept  her  sam- 
ple vials  (customers’  scores  were  interdicted  by 
the  strict  administration  of  the  Porters),  wrote 
out  the  copy  in  a fair  round  character.  As  he 
stood  there,  doing  his  methodical  penmanship, 
his  ancient  scribe-like  figure  intent  upon  the 
work,  and  the  little  dolls’  dress-maker  sitting  in 
her  golden  bower  before  the  fire,  Miss  Abbey  had 
her  doubts  whether  she  had  not  dreamed  those 
two  rare  figures  into  the  bar  of  the  Six  Jolly  Fel- 
lowships, and  might  not  wake  with  a nod  next 
moment  and  find  them  gone. 

Miss  Abbey  had  twice  made  the  experiment 
of  shutting  her  eyes  and  opening  them  again, 
still  finding  the  figures  there,  when,  dream-like, 
a confused  hubbub  arose  in  ithe  public  room. 
As  she  started  up,  and  they  all  three  looked  at 
one  another,  it  became  a noise  of  clamoring 
voices  and  of  the  stir  of  feet ; then  all  the  win- 
dows were  heard  to  be  hastily  thrown  up,  and 
shouts  and  cries  came  floating  into  the  house 
from  the  river.  A moment  more,  and  Bob  Glid- 
dery  came  clattering  along  the  passage,  with  the 
noise  of  all  the  nails  in  his  boots  condensed  into 
every  separate  nail. 

44  What  is  it?”  asked  Miss  Abbey. 

44  It’s  summut  run  down  in  the  fog,  ma’am,” 
answered  Bob.  44  There’s  ever  so  many  people 
in  the  river.” 

“Tell  ’em  to  put  on  all  the  kettles!”  cried 
Miss  Abbey.  44  See  that  the  boiler’s  full.  Get 
a bath  out.  Hang  some  blankets  to  the  fire. 
Heat  some  stone  bottles.  Have  your  senses 
about  you,  yon  girls  down  stairs,  and  use  ’em.” 

While  Miss  Abbey  partly  delivered  these  di- 
rections to  Bob — whom  she  seized  by  the  hair, 
and  whose  head  she  knocked  against  the  wall, 
as  a general  injunction  to  vigilance  and  pres- 
ence of  mind — and  partly  hailed  the  kitchen 
with  them — the  company  in  the  public  room, 
jostling  one  another,  rushed  out  to  the  cause- 
way, and  the  outer  noise  increased. 

“Come  and  look,”  said  Miss  Abbey  to  her 
visitors.  They  all  three  hurried  to  the  vacated 


public  room,  and  passed  by  one  of  the  windows 
into  the  wooden  veranda  overhanging  the  river. 

44  Does  any  body  down  there  know  what  has 
happened  ?”  demanded  Miss  Abbey,  in  her  voice 
of  authority. 

“ 4 It’s  a steamer,  Miss  Abbey,  ” cried  one  blurred 
figure  in  the  fog. 

“It  always  is  a steamer,  Miss  Abbey,”  cried 
another. 

44  Them’s  her  lights,  Miss  Abbey,  wot  you  see 
a-blinking  yonder,”  cried  another. 

44  She’s  a- blowing  off  her  steam,  Miss  Abbey, 
and  that’s  what  makes  the  fog  and  the  noise 
worse,  don’t  you  see  ?”  explained  another. 

Boats  were  putting  off,  torches  were  lighting 
up,  people  were  rushing  tumultuously  to  the 
water’s  edge.  Some  man  fell  in  with  a splash, 
and  was  pulled  out  again  with  a roar  of  laugh- 
ter. The  drags  were  called  for.  A cry  for  the 
life-buoy  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  It  was 
impossible  to  make  out  what  was  going  on  upon 
the  river,  for  every  boat  that  put  off  sculled  into 
the  fog  and  was  lost  to  view  at  a boat’s-length. 
Nothing  was  clear  but  that  the  unpopular  steam- 
er was  assailed  with  reproaches  on  all  sides. 
She  was  the  Murderer,  bound  for  Gallows  Bay ; 
she  was  the  Manslaughters,  bound  for  Penal 
Settlement;  her  captain  ought  to  be  tried  for 
his  life ; her  crew  ran  down  men  in  row-boats 
with  a relish ; she  mashed  up  Thames  lighter- 
men with  her  paddles ; she  fired  piyperty  with 
her  funnels;  she  always  was,  and  she  always 
would  be,  wreaking  destruction  upon  somebody 
or  something,  after  the  manner  of  all  her  kind. 
The  whole  bulk  of  the  fog  teemed  with  such 
taunts,  uttered  in  tones  of  universal  hoarseness. 
All  the  while  the  steamer's  lights  moved  spec- 
trally a very  little,  as  she  lay-to,  waiting  the 
upshot  of  whatever  accident  had  happened. 
Now  she  began  burning  blue-lights.  These 
made  a luminous  patch  about  her,  as  if  she  had 
set  the  fog  on  fire,  and  in  the  patch — the  cries 
changing  their  note,  and  becoming  more  fitful 
and  more  excited — shadows  of  men  and  boats 
could  be  seen  moving,  while  voices  shouted: 
44 There  !'*  44 There  again !”  44  A couple  more 

strokes  ahead!”  “Hurrah!”  “Look  out!” 
44  Hold  on  1”  44  Haul  in !”  and  the  like.  Last- 
ly, with  a few  tumbling  clots  of  blue  fire,  the 
night  closed  in  dark  again,  the  wheels  of  the 
steamer  were  heard  revolving,  and  her  lights 
glided  smoothly  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
sea. 

It  appeared  to  Miss  Abbey  and  her  two  com- 
panions that  a considerable  time  had  been  thus 
occupied.  There  was  now  as  eager  a set  to- 
ward the  shore  beneath  the  house  a!  there  had 
been  from  it ; and  it  was  only  on  the  first  boat 
of  the  rush  coming  in  that  it  was  known  what 
had  occurred. 

“If  that’s  Tom  Tootle,”  Miss  Abbey  made 
proclamation,  in  her  most  commanding  tones, 
“let  him  instantly  come  underneath  here.” 

The  submissive  Tom  complied,  attended  by  a 
crowd. 
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“What  is  it,  Tootle  ?”  demanded  Miss  Abbey. 

“It’s  a foreign  steamer,  Miss,  ran  down  a 
wherry.” 

“ How  many  in  the  wherry?” 

“ One  man,  Miss  Abbey.” 

“Found?” 

“ Yes.  He’s  been  under  water  a long  time, 
Miss ; but  they’ve  grappled  up  the  body.” 

“Let  ’em  bring  it  here.  You,  Bob  Gliddery, 
shut  the  house-door,  and  stand  by  it  on  the  in- 
side, and  don’t  you  open  till  I tell  yon.  Any 
police  down  there  ?” 

“ Here,  Miss  Abbey,”  was  official  rejoinder. 

“After  they  have  brought  the  body  in,  keep 
the  crowd  out,  will  you?  And  help  Bob  Glid- 
dery to  shut  ’em  out.” 

“All  right,  Miss  Abbey.” 

The  autocratic  landlady  withdrew  into  the 
house  with  Riah  and  Miss  Jenny,  and  disposed 
those  forces,  one  on  either  side  of  her,  within 
the  half-door  of  the  bar,  as  behind  a breast-work. 

“ You  two  stand  close  here,”  said  Miss  Abbey, 
“and  you’ll  come  to  no  hurt,  and  see  it  brought 
in.  Bob,  you  stand  by  the  door.” 

That  sentinel,  smartly  giving  his  rolled  shirt- 
sleeves an  extra  and  a final  tuck  on  his  shoul- 
ders, obeyed. 

Sound  of  advancing  voices,  sound  of  advanc- 
ing steps.  Shuffle  and  talk  without.  Moment- 
ary pause.  Two  peculiarly  blunt  knocks  or 
pokes  at  the  door,  os  if  the  dead  man  arriving 
on  his  back  were  striking  at  it  with  the  soles  of 
his  motionless  feet. 

1 4 That’s  the  stretcher,  or  the  shutter,  which- 
ever of  the  two  they  are  carrying,”  said  Miss 
Abbev,  with  experienced  ear.  “Open,  you 
Bob!” 

Door  opened.  Heavy  tread  of  laden  men.  A 
halt.  A rush.  Stoppage  of  rush.  Door  shut. 
Baffled  hoots  from  the  vexed  souls  of  disappoint- 
ed outsiders. 

44 Come  on,  men!”  said  Miss  Abbey;  for  so 
potent  was  she  with  her  subjects  that  even  thpn 
the  bearers  awaited  her  permission.  44  First- 
floor.” 

The  entry  being  low,  and  the  staircase  being 
low,  they  so  took  up  the  burden  they  had  set 
down  as  to  carry  that  low.  The  recumbent  fig- 
ure, in  passing,  lay  hardly  as  high  as  the  half 
door. 

Miss  Abbey  started  back  at  sight  of  it.  “Why, 
good  God !”  said  she,  turning  to  her  two  com- 
panions, 44  that’s  the  very  man  who  made  the 
declaration  we  have  just  had  in  our  hands. 
That’s  Riderhood!” 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  SAME  RESPECTED  FRIEND  IN  MORE  AS- 
PECTS THAN  ONE. 

In  sooth,  it  is  Riderhood  and  no  other,  or  it  is 
the  outer  husk  and  shell  of  Riderhood  and  no 
other,  that  is  borne  into  Miss  Abbey’s  first-floor 
bedroom.  Supple  to  twist  and  turn  os  the  Rogue 


has  ever  been,  he  is  sufficiently  rigid  now ; and 
not  without  much  shuffling  of  attendant  feet,  and 
tilting  of  hi9  bier  this  way  and  that  way,  and 
peril  even  of  his  sliding  off  it  and  being  tumbled 
in  a heap  over  the  balustrades,  can  he  be  got  up 
stairs. 

44  Fetch  a doctor,”  quoth  Miss  Abbey.  And 
then,  “ Fetch  his  daughter.”  On  both  of  which 
errands  quick  messengers  depart. 

The  doctor-seeking  messenger  meets,  the  doc- 
tor half-way,  coming  under  convoy  of  police. 
Doctor  examines  the  dank  carcass,  and  pro- 
nounces, not  hopefully,  that  it  is  worth  while 
trying  to  reanimate  the  same.  All  the  best 
means  are  at  once  in  action,  and  every  body 
present  lends  a hand,  and  a heart  and  soul.  No 
one  has  the  least  regard  for  the  man ; with  them 
all  he  has  been  an  object  of  avoidance,  suspicion, 
and  aversion ; but  the  spark  of  life  within  him  is 
curiously  separable  from  himself  now,  and  they 
have  a deep  interest  in  it,  probably  because  it  is 
life,  and  they  are  living  and  must  die. 

In  answer  to  the  doctor’s  inquiry  how  did  it 
happen,  and  was  any  one  to  blame,  Tom  Tootle 
gives  in  his  verdict,  unavoidable  accident  and  no 
one  to  blame  but  the  sufferer.  44  He  was  slink- 
ing about  in  his  boat,”  says  Tom,  44  which  slink- 
ing were,  not  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  the  man- 
ner of  the  man,  when  he  come  right  athwart  the 
steamer’s  bows  and  she  cat  him  in  two.”  Mr. 
Tootle  is  so  far  figurative,  touching  the  dismem- 
berment, as  that  he  means  the  boat,  and  not  the 
man.  For  the  man  lies  whole  before  them. 

Captain  Joey,  the  bottle-nosed  regular  cus- 
tomer in  the  glazed  bat,  is  a pupil  of  the  much- 
respected  old  school,  and  (having  insinuated 
himself  into  the  chamber,  in  the  execution  of  the 
important  service  of  carrying  the  drowned  man’s 
neckerchief)  favors  the  doctor  with  a sagacious 
old-scholastic  suggestion  that  the  body  should  be 
hung  up  by  the  heels,  “sim’lar,”  says  Captain 
Joey,  “to  mutton  in  a butcher’s  shop,”  and 
should  then,  as  a particularly  choice  manceuvre 
for  promoting  easy  respiration,  be  rolled  upon 
casks.  These  scraps  of  the  wisdom  of  the  esp- 
tain’s  ancestors  are  received  with  such  speechless 
indignation  by  Miss  Abbey,  that  she  instantly 
seizes  the  captain  by  the  collar,  and  without  a 
single  word  ejects  him,  not  presuming  to  remon- 
strate, from  the  scene. 

There  then  remain,  to  assist  the  doctor  and 
Tom,  only  those  three  other  regular  customers, 
Bob  Glamour,  William  Williams,  and  Jonathan 
(family  name  of  the  latter,  if  any,  unknown  to 
mankind),  who  are  quite  enough.  Miss  Abbey 
having  looked  in  to  make  sure  that  nothing  is 
wanted,  descends  to  the  bar,  and  there  awaits 
the  result,  with  the  gentle  Jew  and  Miss  Jenny 
Wren. 

If  you  are  not  gone  for  good,  Mr.  Riderhood, 
it  would  be  something  to  know  where  you  arc 
hiding  at  present.  This  flabby  lump  of  mor- 
tality that  we  work  so  hard  at  with  such  patient 
perseverance,  yields  no  sign  of  you.  If  you  are 
I gone  for  good,  Rogue,  it  is  very  solemn,  and  if 
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you  arc  coming  back,  it  is  hardly  less  so.  Nay, 
in  the  suspense  and  mystery  of  the  latter  ques- 
tion, involving  that  of  where  yon  may  be  now, 
there  is  a solemnity  even  added  to  that  of  death, 
making  us  who  are  in  attendance  alike  afraid  to 
look  on  you  and  to  look  off  you,  and  making 
those  below  start  at  the  least  sound  of  a creak- 
ing plank  in  the  floor. 

Stay ! Did  that  eyelid  tremble  ? So  the  doc- 
tor, breathing  low,  and  closely  watching,  asks 
himself. 

No. 

Did  that  nostril  twitch  ? 

No. 

This  artificial  respiration  ceasing,  do  I feel 
any  faint  flutter  under  my  hand  upon  the  chest  ? 

No. 

Over  and  over  again  No.  No.  But  try  over 
and  over  again,  nevertheless. 

See ! A token  of  life ! An  indubitable  token 
of  life ! The  spark  may  smoulder  and  go  out,  or 
it  may  glow  and  expand,  but  see ! The  four 
rough  fellows,  seeing,  shed  tears.  Neither  Ri- 
derhood  in  this  world,  nor  Riderhood  in  the 
other,  could  draw  tears  from  them ; but  a striv- 
ing human  soul  between  the  two  can  do  it 
easily. 

He  is  struggling  to  come  back.  Now,  he  is 
almost  here,  now  he  is  far  away  again.  Now  he 
is  struggling  harder  to  get  back.  And  yet — like 
us  all,  when  we  swoon — like  us  all,  every  day 
of  our  lives  when  wc  wake — he  is  instinctively 
unwilling  to  be  restored  to  the  consciousness  of 
this  existence,  and  would  be  left  dormant,  if  he 
could. 

Bob  Gliddery  returns  with  Pleasant  Rider- 
hood,  who  was  out  when  sought  for,  and  bard  to 
find.  She  has  a shawl  over  her  head,  and  her 
first  action,  when  she  takes  it  off  weeping,  and 
courtesies  to  Miss  Abbey,  is  to  wind  her  hair  up. 

“ Thank  you,  Miss  Abbey,  for  having  father 
here.” 

“I  am  bound  to  say,  girl,  I didn’t  know  who 
it  was,”  returns  Miss  Abbey;  ‘‘but  I hope  it 
would  have  been  pretty  much  the  same  if  I had 
known.” 

Poor  Pleasant,  fortified  with  a sip  of  brandy, 
is  ushered  into  the  first-floor  chamber.  She 
could  not  express  much  sentiment  about  her  fa- 
ther if  she  were  called  upon  to  pronounce  his 
funeral  oration,  but  she  has  a greater  tenderness* 
for  him  thnn  he  ever  had  for  her,  and  ciyipg 
bitterly  \yhcn  she  sees  him  stretched  unconscious, 
asks  the  doctor,  with  clasped  hands:  “Is  there 
no  hope,  Sir  ? O poor  father ! Is  poor  father 
dead?” 

To  which  the  doctor,  on  one  knee  beside  the 
body,  busy  and  watchful,  only  rejoins  without 
looking  round : “ Now,  my  girl,  unless  you  have 
the  self-command  to  be  perfectly  quiet,  I can  not 
allow  you  to  remain  in  the  room.” 

Pleasant,  consequently,  wipes  her  eyes  with 
her  back-hair,  which  is  in  fresh  need  of  being 
wound  up,  and  having  got  it* out  of  the  way, 
watches  with  terrified  interest  all  that  goes  on. 
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Her  natural  woman’s  aptitude  soon  renders  her 
able  to  give  a little  help.  Anticipating  the  doc- 
tor’s want  of  this  or  that,  she  quietly  has  it  ready 
for  him,  and  so  by  degrees  is  intrusted  with  the 
charge  of  supporting  her  father's  head  upon  her 
arm. 

It  is  something  so  new  to  Pleasant  to  see  her 
father  an  object  of  sympathy  and  interest,  to 
find  any  one  very  willing  to  tolerate  his  society 
in  this  world,  not  to  say  pressingly  and  sooth- 
ingly entreating  him  to  belong  to  it,  that  it 
gives  her  a sensation  she  never  experienced  be- 
fore. Some  hazy  idea  that  if  affairs  could  re- 
main thus  for  a long  time  it  would  be  a respect- 
able change,  floats  in  her  mind.  Also  some 
vague  idea  that  the  old  evil  is  drowned  out  of 
him,  and  that  if  he  should  happily  come  back  to 
resume  his  occupation  of  the  empty  form  that 
lies  upon  the  bed,  his  spirit  will  be  altered.  In 
which  state  of  mind  she  kisses  the  stony  lips, 
and  quite  believes  that  the  impassive  hand  she 
chafes  will  revive  a tender  band,  if  it  revive 
ever. 

Sweet  delusion  for  Pleasant  Riderhood.  But 
they  minister  to  him  with  such  extraordinary 
interest,  their  anxiety  is  so  keen,  their  vigilance 
is  so  great,  their  excited  joy  grows  so  intense  as 
the  signs  of  life  strengthen,  that  how  can  she 
resist  it,  poor  thing!  And  now  he  begins  to 
breathe  naturally,  and  he  stirs,  and  the  doctor 
declares  him  to  have  come  back  from  that  inex- 
plicable journey  where  he  stopped  on  the  dark 
road,  and  to  be  here. 

Tom  Tootle,  who  is  nearest  to  the  doctor  when 
he  says  this,  grasps  the  doctor  fervently  by  the 
hand.  Bob  Glamour,  William  Williams,  and 
Jonathan  of  the  no  surname,  all  shake  hands 
with  one  another  round,  and  with  the  doctor 
too.  Bob  Glamour  blows  his  nose,  and  Jona- 
than of  the  no  surname  is  moved  to  do  like- 
wise, but  lacking  a pocket-handkerchief  aban- 
dons that  outlet  for  his  emotion.  Pleasant  sheds 
tears  deserving  her  own  name,  and  her  sweet 
delusion  is  at  its  height. 

There  is  intelligence  in  his  eyes.  He  wants 
to  ask  a question.  He  wonders  where  he  is. 
Tell  him. 

“Father,  you  were  run  down  on  the  river, 
and  are  at  Miss  Abbey  Pottcrson’s.” 

He  Rtares  at  his  daughter,  stares  all  around 
him,  closes  his  eyes,  and  lies  slumbering  on  her 
arm. 

The  short-lived  delusion  begins  to  fade.  The 
low,  bad,  unimpressible  face  is  coming  up  from 
the  depths  of  the  river,  or  what  other  depths,  to 
the  surface  again.  As  he  grows  warm,  the  doc- 
tor and  the  four  men  cool.  As  his  lineaments 
soften  with  life,  their  faces  and  their  hearts 
harden  to  him. 

“ He  will  do  now,”  says  the  doctor,  washing 
his  hand*,  and  looking  at  the  patient  with  grow- 
ing disfavor. 

“ Many  a better  man,”  moralizes  Tom  Tootle 
with  a gloomy  shake  of  the  head,  “ ain’t  had  his 
luck.” 
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“ It’s  to  be  hoped  he'll  make  a better  use  of 
his  life,”  says  Bob  Glamour,  “ than  I expect  he 
will.” 

“Or  than  he  done  afore,”  adds  William  Will- 
iams. 

“But  no,  not  he!”  says  Jonathan  of  the  no 
surname,  clenching  the  quartette. 

They  speak  in  a low  tone  because  of  his 
daughter,  but  she  sees  that  they  have  all  drawn 
off,  and  that  they  stand  in  a group  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  shunning  him.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  suspect  them  of  being  sorry  that  he 
didn’t  die  when  he  had  done  so  much  toward  it, 
but  they  clearly  wish  that  they  had  had  a better 
subject  to  bestow  their  pains  on.  Intelligence  is 
conveyed  to  Miss  Abbey  in  the  bar,  who  reap- 
pears on  the  scene,  and  contemplates  from  a dis- 
tance, holding  whispered  discourse  with  the  doc- 
tor. The  spark  of  life  was  deeply  interesting 
while  it  was  in  abeyance,  but  now  that  it  has 
got  established  in  Mr.  Riderhood,  there  appears 
to  be  a general  desire  that  circumstances  had 
admitted  of  its  being  developed  in  any  body  else 
rather  than  that  gentleman. 

“However,”  says  Miss  Abbey,  cheering  them 
up,  “ you  have  done  your  duty  like  good  and 
true  men,  and  you  had  better  come  down  and 
take  something  at  the  expense  of  the  Porters.” 

This  they  all  do,  leaving  the  daughter  watch- 
ing the  father.  To  whom,  in  their  absence,  Bob 
Gliddery  presents  himself. 

“His  gills  looks  rum ; don’t  they  ?”  says  Bob, 
after  inspecting  the  patient. 

Pleasant  faintly  nods. 

“ His  gills  ’ll  look  rummer  when  he  wakes ; 
won’t  they  ?”  says  Bob. 

Pleasant  hopes  not.  Why  ? 

“When  ho  finds  himself  here,  you  know,’f 
Bob  explains.  “ Cause  Miss  Abbey  forbid  him 
the  house  and  ordered  him  out  of  it.  But  what 
you  may  call  the  Fates  ordered  him  into  it  again. 
Which  is  rumness;  ain’t  it?” 

“ He  wouldn’t  have  come  here  of  his  own  ac- 
cord,” returns  poor  Pleasant,  with  an  effort  at 
a little  pride. 

“No,”  retorts  Bob.  “ Nor  he  wouldn’t  have 
been  let  in,  if  he  had.” 

The  short  delusion  is  quite  dispelled  now. 
As  plainly  as  she  sees  on  her  arm  the  old  father, 
unimproved,  Pleasant  secs  that  every  body  there 
will  cut  him  when  he  recovers  consciousness. 
“I’ll  take  him  away  ever  so  soon  as  I can,” 
thinks  Pleasant  with  a sigh;  ,“he’s  best  at 
home.” 

Presently  they  all  return,  and  wait  for  him  to 
become  conscious  that  they  will  all  be  glad  to 
get  rid  of  him.  Some  clothes  are  got  together 
for  him  to  wear,  his  own  being  saturated  with 
water,  and  his  present  dress  being  composed  of 
blankets. 

Becoming  more  and  more  uncomfortable,  as 
though  the  prevalent  dislike  were  finding  him 
out  somewhere  in  his  sleep  and  expressing  itself 
to  him,  the  patient  at  last  opens  his  eyes  wide, 
and  is  assisted  by  his  daughter  to  sit  up  in  bed. 


“Well,  Riderhood,”  says  the  doctor,  “how 
do  you  feel  ?” 

He  replies  gruffly,  “Nothing  to  boast  on.” 
Having,  in  fact,  returned  to  life  in  an  uncom- 
monly sulky  state. 

“ I don’t  mean  to  preach ; but  I hope,”  says 
the  doctor,  gravely  shaking  his  head,  “ that  this 
escape  may  have  a good  effect  upon  yon,  Rider- 
hood.” 

The  patient’s  discontented  growl  of  a reply  is 
not  intelligible;  his  daughter,  however,  could 
interpret,  if  she  would,  that  what  he  says  is,  he 
“don’t  want  no  Poll-Parroting.” 

Mr.  Riderhood  next  demands  his  shirt,  and 
draws  it  on  over  his  head  (with  his  daughter’s 
help)  exactly  as  if  he  had  just  had  a Fight. 

“ Warn’t  it  a steamer?”  he  pauses  to  ask  her. 

“Yes,  father.” 

“ I’ll  have  the  law  on  her,  bust  her ! and  make 
her  pay  for  it” 

He  then  buttons  his  linen  very  moodily,  twice 
or  thrice  stopping  to  examine  his  arms  and 
hands,  as  if  to  see  what  punishment  he  has  re- 
ceived in  the  Fight.  He  then  doggedly  demands 
his  other  garments,  and  slowly  gets  them  on, 
with  an  appearance  of  great  malevolence  toward 
his  late  opponent  and  all  the  spectators.  He 
has  an  impression  that  his  nose  is  bleeding,  and 
several  times  draws  the  back  of  his  hand  across 
it,  and  looks  for  the  result,  in  a pugilistic  man- 
ner, greatly  strengthening  that  incongruous  re- 
semblance. 

“Where’s  my  fur  cap?”  he  asks  iu  a surly 
voice,  when  he  has  shuffled  his  clothes  on. 

“ In  the  river,”  somebody  rejoins. 

“ And  warn’t  there  no  honest  man  to  pick  it 
up?  O’  course  there  was  though,  and  to  cut 
off  with  it  arterwards.  You  are  a rare  lot,  all 
on  you  1” 

Thus,  Mr.  Riderhood:  taking  from  the  hands 
of  his  daughter,  with  special  ill-will,  a lent  cap, 
and  grumbling  as  he  pulls  it  down  over  his  ears. 
Then,  getting  on  his  unsteady  legs,  leaning  heav- 
ily upon  her,  and  growling  “Hold  still,  can’t 
you?  What!  You  must  be  a staggering  next, 
must  you?”  he  takes  his  departure  out  of  the 
ring  in  which  he  has  had  that  little  turn-up  with 
Death. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

A HAPPY  RETURN  OF  THE  DAT. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfer  had  seen  a full  quarter 
of  a hundred  more  anniversaries  of  their  wed- 
ding-day than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lammle  had  seen 
of  theirs,  but  they  still  celebrated  the  occasion 
in  the  bosom  of  their  family.  Not  that  these 
celebrations  ever  resulted  in  any  thing  particu- 
larly agreeable,  or  that  the  family  was  ever  dis- 
appointed by  that  circumstance  on  account  of 
having  looked  forward  to  the  return  of  the  au- 
spicious day  with  sanguine  anticipations  of  en- 
joyment. It  was  kept  morally,  rather  as  a Fast 
than  a Feast,  enabling  Mrs.  Wilfer  to  hold  a 
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sombre  darkling  state,  which  exhibited  that  im- 
pressive woman  in  her  choicest  colors. 

The  noble  lady’s  condition  on  these  delightful 
occasions  was  one  compounded  of  heroic  endur- 
ance and  heroic  forgiveness.  Lurid  indications 
of  the  better  marriages  she  might  have  made, 
shone  athwart  the  awful  gloom  of  her  compos- 
ure, and  fitfully  revealed  the  cherub  as  a little 
monster  unaccountably  favored  by  Heaven,  who 
had  possessed  himself  of  a blessing  for  which 
many  of  his  superiors  had  sued  and  contended 
in  vain.  So  firmly  had  this  his  position  toward 
his  treasure  become  established,  that  when  the 
anniversary  arrived,  it  always  found  him  in  an 
apologetic  state.  It  is  not  impossible  that  his 
modest  penitence  may  have  even  gone  the  length 
of  sometimes  severely  reproving  him  for  that  he 
ever  took  the  liberty  of  making  so  exalted  a 
character  his  wife. 

As  for  the  children  of  the  union,  their  experi- 
ence of  these  festivals  had  been  sufficiently  un- 
comfortable to  lead  them  annually  to  wish,  when 
out  of  their  tenderest  years,  either  that  Ma  had 
married  somebody  else  instead  of  much- teased 
Pa,  or  that  Pa  had  married  somebody  else  in- 
stead of  Ma.  When  there  came  to  be  but  two 
sisters  left  at  home,  the  daring  mind  of  Bella  on 
the  next  of  these  occasions  scaled  the  height  of 
wondering  with  droll  vexation  (lwhat  on  earth 
Pa  ever  could  have  seen  in  Ma,  to  induce  him 
to  make  such  a little  fool  of  himself  as  to  ask  her 
to  have  him.” 

The  revolving  year  now  bringing  the  day  round 
in  its  orderly  sequence,  Bella  arrived  in  the  Bof- 
fin chariot  to  assist  at  the  celebration.  It  was 
the  family  custom  when  the  day  reenrred,  to 
sacrifice  a pair  of  fowls  on  the  altar  of  Hymen  ; 
and  Bella  had  sent  a note  beforehand  to  inti- 
mate that  she  would  bring  the  votive  offering 
with  her.  So  Bella  and  the  fowls,  by  the  unit- 
ed energies  of  two  horses,  two  men,  four  wheels, 
and  a plum-pudding  carriage  dog  with  as  un- 
comfortable a collar  on  as  if  he  had  been  George 
the  Fourth,  were  deposited  at  the  door  of  the 
parental  dwelling.  They  were  there  received 
by  Mrs.  WTilfer  in  person,  whose  dignity  on  this, 
as  on  most  special  occasions,  was  heightened  by 
a mysterious  toothache. 

“I  shall  not  require  the  carriage  at  night,” 
said  Bella.  “ I shall  walk  back.” 

The  male  domestic  of  Mrs.  Boffin  touched  his 
hat,  and  in  the  act  of  departure  had  an  awful 
glare  bestowed  upon  him  by  Mrs.  Wilfer,  in- 
tended to  carry  deep  into  his  audacious  soul  the 
assurance  that,  whatever  his  private  suspicions 
might  be,  male  domestics  in  livery  were  no  rari- 
ty there. 

“Well,  dear  Mu,”  said  Bella,  “and  how  do 
you  do?” 

“I  am  as  well,  Bella,”  replied  Mrs.  Wilfer, 
“ as  can  be  expected.” 

“ Dear  me,  Ma,”  said  Bella ; “ you  talk  as  if 
one  was  just  bom  !” 

“That’s  exactly  what  Ma  has  been  doing,” 
interposed  Lawy,  over  the  maternal  shoulder, 


“ ever  since  we  got  up  this  morning.  It’s  all 
very  well  to  laugh,  Bella,  but  any  thing  more 
exasperating  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.” 

Mrs.  Wilfer,  with  a look  too  full  of  majesty  to 
be  accompanied  by  any  words,  attended  both, 
her  daughters  to  the  kitchen,  where  the  sacrifice 
was  to  be  prepared. 

“ Mr.  Rokesmith,”  said  she,  resignedly,  “ has 
been  so  polite  as  to  place  his  sitting-room  at  our 
disposal  to-day.  You  will  therefore,  Bella,  be 
entertained  in  the  humble  abode  of  your  pa- 
rents, so  far  in  accordance  with  your  present  style 
of  living,  that  there  will  be  a drawing-room  for 
your  reception  as  well  as  a dining-room.  Your 
papa  invited  Mr.  Rokesmith  to  partake  of  our 
lowly  fare.  In  excusing  himself  on  account  of 
a particular  engagement  he  offered  the  use  of 
his  apartment.” 

Bella  happened  to  know  that  he  had  no  en- 
gagement  out  of  his  own  room  at  Mr.  Boffin’s, 
but  she  approved  of  his  staying  away.  “We 
should  only  have  put  one  another  out  of  counte- 
nance,” she  thought,  “ and  we  do  that  quite  oft- 
en enough  as  it  is.” 

Yet  she  had  sufficient  curiosity  about  his  room 
to  run  up  to  it  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and 
make  a close  inspection  of  its  contents.  It  was 
tastefully  though  economically  furnished,  and 
very  neatly  arranged.  There  were  shelves  and 
stands  of  books,  English,  French,  and  Italian ; 
and  in  a port-folio  on  the  writing-table  there 
were  sheets  upon  sheets  of  memoranda  and  cal- 
culations in  figures,  evidently  referring  to  the 
Boffin  property.  On  that  table  also,  carefully 
backed  with  canvas,  varnished,  mounted,  and 
rolled  like  a map,  was  the  placard  descriptive 
of  the  murdered  man  who  had  come  frotp  afar 
to  be  her  husband.  She  shrank  from  this  ghost- 
ly surprise,  and  felt  quite  frightened  as  she  rolled 
and  tied  it  up  again.  Peeping  about  here  and 
there  she  came  upon  a print,  a graceful  head  of 
a pretty  woman,  elegantly  framed,  hanging  in 
the  corner  by  the  easy -chair.  “Oh,  indeed, 
Sir  1”  said  Bella,  after  stopping  to  ruminate  be- 
fore it.  “ Oh,  indeed,  Sir ! I fancy  I can  guess 
whom  you  think  that's  like.  But  I’ll  tell  you 
what  it’s  much  more  like — your  impudence!” 
Having  said  which  she  decamped:  not  solely 
because  she  was  offended,  but  because  there  was 
nothing  else  to  look  at. 

“Now,  Ma,”  said  Bella,  reappearing  in  the 
kitchen  with  some  remains  of  a blush,  “you 
and  Lrfwy  think  magnificent  me  fit  for  no- 
thing, but  I intend  to  prove  the  contrary.  I 
mean  to  be  Cook  to-day.” 

“Hold  !”  rejoined  her  majestic  mother.  “I 
can  not  permit  it.  Cook,  in  that  dress !” 

“As  for  my  dress,  Ma,”  returned  Bella,  mer- 
rily searching  in  a dresser-drawer,  “ I mean  to 
apron  it  and  towel  it  all  over  the  front ; and  as 
to  permission,  I mean,  to  do  without.” 

“ You  cook  ?”  said  Mrs!  Wilfer.  “ You,  who 
never  cooked  when  you  were  at  home  ?” 

“ Yes,  Ma,”  returned  Bella ; “ that  is  precise- 
ly the  state  of  the  case.” 
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She  girded  herself  with  a white  apron,  and 
busily  with  knots  and  pins  contrived  a bib  to  it, 
coming  close  and  tight  under  her  chin,  as  if  it 
had  caught  her  round  the  neck  to  kiss  her. 
Over  this  bib  her  dimples  looked  delightful, 
and  under  it  her  pretty  figure  not  less  so. 
“ Now,  Ma,”  said  Bella,  pushing  back  her  hair 
from  her  temples  with  both  hands,  “what’s 
first?” 

“First,”  returned  Mrs.  Wilfer,  solemnly,  “if 
you  persist  in  what  I can  not  but  regard  as  con- 
duct utterly  incompatible  with  the  equipage  in 
which  you  arrived — ” 

(“Which  I do,  Ma.”) 

“First,  then,  you  put  the  fowls  down  to  the 
fire.” 

“To— be — sure!”  cried  Bella;  “and  flour 
them,  and  twirl  them  round,  and  there  they  go !” 
sending  them  spinning  at  a great  rate.  “ What’s 
next,  Ma?” 

“ Next,”  said  Mrs.  Wilfer  with  a wave  of  her 
gloves,  expressive  of  abdication  under  protest 
from  the  culinary  throne,  “I  would  recommend 
examination  of  the  bacon  in  the  sauce-pan  on 
the  fire,  and  also  of  the  potatoes  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a fork.  Preparation  of  the  greens  will 
further  become  necessary  if  you  persist  in  this 
unseemly  demeanor.” 

“As  of  course  I do,  Ma.” 

Persisting,  Bella  gave  her  attention  to  one 
thing  and  forgot  the  other,  and  gave  her  atten- 
tion to  the  other  and  forgot  the  third,  and  re- 
membering the  third  was  distracted  by  the  fourth, 
and  made  amends  whenever  she  went  wrong  by 
giving  the  unfortunate  fowls  an  extra  spin,  which 
made  their  chance  of  ever  getting  cooked  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful.  But  it  was  pleasant  cook- 
ery too.  Meantime  Miss  Lavinia,  oscillating 
between  the  kitchen  and  the  opposite  room,  pre- 
pared the  dining-table  in  the  latter  chamber. 
This  office  she  (always  doing  her  household 
spiriting  with  unwillingness)  performed  in  a 
startling  series  of  whisks  and  bumps;  laying 
the  table-cloth  as  if  she  were  raising  the  wind, 
putting  down  the  glasses  and  salt-cellars  as  if 
she  were  knocking  at  the  door,  and  clashing  the 
knives  and  forks  in  a skirmishing  manner  sug- 
gestive of  hand-to-hand  conflict. 

“Look  at  Ma,”  whispered  Lavinia  to  Bella 
when  this  was  done,  and  they  stood  over  the 
roasting  fowls.  “ If  one  was  the  most  dutiful 
child  in  existence  (of  course  on  the  whole  one 
hopes  one  is),  isn’t  she  enough  to  make  one 
want  to  poke  her  with  something  wooden,  sit- 
ting there  bolt  upright  in  a corner  ?” 

“Only  suppose,”  returned  Bella,  “that  poor 
Pa  was  to  sit  bolt  upright  in  another  corner.” 

“ My  dear,  he  couldn’t  do  it,”  said  Lavvy. 
“Pa  would  loll  directly.  But  indeed  I do  not 
believe  there  ever  was  any  human  creature  who 
could  keep  so  bolt  upright  as  Ma,  or  put  such  an 
amount  of  aggravation  into  one  back ! What’s 
the  matter,  Ma?  Ain’t  you  well,  Ma?” 

“Doubtless  I am  very  well,”  returned  Mrs. 
Wilfer,  turning  her  eyes  upon  her  youngest  born 


with  scornful  fortitude.  “What  should  be  the 
matter  with  Me  ?” 

“You  don’t  seem  very  brisk,  Ma,”  retorted 
Lawy  the  bold. 

“Brisk?”  repeated  her  parent,  “Brisk? 
Whence  the  low  expression,  Lavinia  ? If  I am 
uncomplaining,  if  I am  silently  contented  with 
my  lot,  let  that  suffice  for  my  family.” 

“Well,  Ma,”  returned  Lavvy,  “since  you 
will  force  it  out  of  me,  I must  respectfully  take 
leave  to  6ay  that  your  family  are  no  doubt  under 
the  greatest  obligations  to  you  for  having  an 
annual  toothache  on  your  wedding-day,  and 
that  it’s  very  disinterested  in  you,  and  an  im- 
mense blessing  to  them.  Still,,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  possible  to  be  too  boastful  even  of  that 
boon.” 

“You  incarnation  of  sauciness,”  said  Mrs. 
Wilfer,  “do  you  speak  like  that  to  me?  On 
this  day,  of  all  days  in  the  year?  Pray  do  you 
know  what  would  have  become  of  you  if  I had 
not  bestowed  my  hand  upon  R.  W.,  your  father, 
on  this  day  ?” 

“ No,  Ma,”  replied  Lavvy,  “ I really  do  not ; 
and,  with  the  greatest  respect  for  your  abilities 
and  information,  I very  much  doubt  .if  you  do 
either.” 

Whether  or  no  the  sharp  vigor  of  this  sally 
on  a weak  point  of  Mrs.  Wilfer’s  intrenchments 
might  have  routed  that  heroine  for  the  time,  is 
rendered  uncertain  by  the  arrival  of  a flag  of 
truce  in  the  person  of  Mr.  George  Sampson: 
bidden  to  the.  feast  as  a friend  of  the  family, 
whoso  affections  were  now  understood  to  be  in 
course  of  transferrence  from  Bella  to  Lavinia, 
and  whom  Lavinia  kept — possibly  in  remem- 
brance of  his  bad  taste  in  having  overlooked  her 
in  the  first  instance — under  a course  of  stinging 
discipline. 

“I  congratulate  you,  Mrs.  Wilfer,”  said  Mr. 
George  Sampson,  who  had  meditated  this  neat 
address  while  coming  along,  “on  the  day.” 
Mrs.  Wilfer  thanked  him  with  a magnanimous 
sigh,  and  again  became  an*  unresisting  prey  to 
that  inscrutable  toothache. 

“I  am  surprised,”  said  Mr.  Sampson,  feebly, 
“ that  Miss  Bella  condescends  to  cook.” 

Here  Miss  Lavinia  descended  on  the  ill-starred 
young  gentleman  with  a crushing  supposition 
that  at  all  events  it  was  no  business  of  his.  This 
disposed  of  Mr.  Sampson  in  a melancholy  retire- 
ment of  spirit,  until  the  cherub  arrived,  whose 
amnzement  at  the  lovely  woman’s  occupation 
was  great. 

However,  she  persisted  in  dishing  the  dinner 
as  well  as  cooking  it,  and  then  sat  down,  bibless 
and  apronlcss,  to  partake  of  it  as  an  illustrious 
guest:  Mrs.  Wilfer  first  responding  to  her  hus- 
band's cheerful  “For  what  we  are  about  to  re- 
ceive— ” with  a sepulchral  Amen,  calculated  to 
cast  a damp  upon  the  stoutest  appetite. 

“But  what,”  said  Bella,  as  she  watched  the 
carving  of  the  fowls,  “ makes  them  pink  inside, 
I wonder,  Pa ! Is  it  the  breed  ?” 

“No,  I don’t  think  it’s  the  breed,  my  dear,” 
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returned  Pa.  “ I rather  think  it  is  because  they 
are  not  done.** 

“ They  ought  to  be,*’  said  Bella. 

“ Yes,  I am  aware  they  ought  to  be,  my  dear,” 
rejoined  her  father,  “but  they — ain’t.” 

So  the  gridiron  was  put  in  requisition,  and 
the  good-tempered  cherub,  who  was  often  as  un- 
cherubically  employed  in  his  own  family  as  if 
he  had  been  in  the  employment  of  some  of  the 
Old  Masters,  undertook  to  grill  the  fowls.  In- 
deed, except  in  respect  of  staring  about  him  (a 
branch  of  the  public  service  to  which  the  picto- 
rial cherub  is  much  addicted),  this  domestic 
cherub  discharged  as  many  odd  functions  as  his 
prototype  ; with  the  difference,  say,  that  he  per- 
formed with  a blacking-brush  on  the  family’s 
boots,  instead  of  performing  on  enormous  wind 
instruments  and  double-basses,  and  that  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  cheerful  alacrity  to  much 
useful  purpose,  instead  of  foreshortening  himself 
in  the  air  with  the  vaguest  intentions. 

Bella  helped  him  with  his  supplemental  cook- 
ery, and  made  him  very  happy,  but  put  him  in 
mortal  terror  too  by  asking  him,  when  they  sat 
down  at  table  again,  how  he  supposed  they  cooked 
fowls  at  the  Greenwich  dinners,  and  whether  he 
believed  they  really  were  such  pleasant  dinners 
as  people  said  ? His  secret  winks  and  nods  of 
remonstrance,  in  reply,  made  the  mischievous 
Bella  laugh  until  she  choked,  and  then  Lavinia 
was  obliged  to  slap  her  on  the  back,  and  then 
she  laughed  the  more.  - 

But  her  mother  was  a fine  corrective  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table ; to  whom  her  father,  in 
the  innocence  of  his  good-fellowship,  at  intervals 
appealed  with:  “My  dear,  I am  afraid  you  are 
not  enjoying  yourself?” 

“Why  so,  R.  W.  ?”  she  would  sonorously  re- 
ply. 

“Because,  my  dear,  you  seem  a little  out  of 
sorts.” 

“Not  at  all,”  would  be  the  rejoinder,  in  ex- 
actly the  same  tone. 

“ Would  you  take  a merry-thought,  my  dear  ?” 

“ Thank  you.  I will  take  whatever  you  please, 
R.  W.” 

“Well,  but  my  dear,  do  you  like  it?” 

“I  like  it  as  well  as  I like  any  thing,  R.  W.” 
The  stately  woman  would  then,  with  a meritori- 
ous appearance  of  devoting  herself  to  the  general 
good,  pursue  her  dinner  as  if  she  were  feeding 
somebody  else  on  high  public  grounds. 

Bella  had  brought  dessert  and  two  bottles  of 
wine,  thus  shedding  unprecedented  splendor  on 
the  occasion.  Mrs.  Wilfer  did  the  honors  of  the 
first  glass  by  proclaiming:  “R.  W.,  I drink  to 
you.” 

“Thank  you,  my  dear.  And  I to  you.” 

“Pa  and  Ma!”  said  Bella. 

“Permit  me,”  Mrs.  Wilfer  interposed,  with 
outstretched  glove.  “ No.  I think  not.  I drank 
to  your  papa.  If,  however,  you  insist  on  in- 
cluding mo,  I can  in  gratitude  offer  no  objec- 
tion.” 

“Why,  Lor,  Ma,”  interposed  Lavvy  the  bold, 


“ isn’t  it  the  day  that  made  you  and  Pa  one  and 
the  same  ? I have  no  patience !” 

“By  whatever  other  circumstance  the  day  may 
be  marked,  it  is  not  the  day,  Lavinia,  on  which 
I will  allow  a child  of  mine  to  pounce  upon 
me.  I beg — nay,  command ! — that  you  will  not 
pounce.  R.  W.,  it  is  appropriate  to  recall  that 
it  is  for  you  to  command  and  for  me  to  obey.  It 
is  your  house,  and  you  are  master  at  your  own 
table.  Both  our  healths!”  Drinking  the  toast 
with  tremendous  stiffness. 

“I  really  am  a little  afraid,  my  dear,”  hinted 
the  cherub  meekly,  “that  you  are  not  enjoying 
yourself?” 

“On  the  contrary,”  returned  Mrs.  Wilfer, 
“quite  so.  Why  should  I not?” 

“ I thought,  my  dear,  that  perhaps  your  face 
might — ” 

“My  face  might  be  a martyrdom,  but  what 
would  that  import,  or  who  should  know  it,  if  I 
smiled  ?” 

And  she  did  smile;  manifestly  freezing  the 
blood  of  Mr.  George  Sampson  by  so  doing.  For 
that  young  gentleman,  catching  her  smiling  eye, 
was  so  very  much  appalled  by  its  expression  as 
to  cast  about  in  his  thoughts  concerning  what  he 
had  done  to  bring  it  down  upon  himself. 

“The  mind  naturally  falls,”  said  Mre.  Wilfer, 
“shall  I say  into  a reverie,  or  shall  I say  into  a 
retrospect?  on  a day  like  this.” 

Lavvy,  sitting  with  defiantly  folded  arms,  re- 
plied (but  not  audibly),  “ For  goodness*  sake  say 
whichever  of  the  two  you  like  best,  Ma,  and  get 
it  over.” 

“The  mind,”  pursued  Mrs.  Wilfer  in  an  ora- 
torical manner,  “ naturally  reverts  to  Papa  and 
Mamma — I here  allude  to  my  parents — at  a 
period  before  the  earliest  dawn  of  this  day.  I 
was  considered  tall ; perhaps  I was.  Papa  and 
Mamma  were  unquestionably  tall.  I lave  rare- 
ly seen  a finer  woman  than  my  mother ; never 
than  my  father.” 

The  irrepressible  Lavvy  remarked  aloud, 
“Whatever  grandpapa  was,  he  wasn’t  a fe- 
male.” 

“Your  grandpapa,”  retorted  Mre.Wilfer,  with 
an  awful  look,  and  in  an  awful  tone,  “was  what 
I describe  him  to  have  been,  and  would  have 
struck  any  of  his  grandchildren  to  the  earth  who 
presumed  to  question  it.  It  was  one  of  mam- 
ma’s cherished  hopes  that  I should  become  unit- 
ed to  a tall  member  of  society.  It  may  have 
been  a weakness,  but  if  so,  it  was  equally  the 
weakness,  I believe,  of  King  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia. ” These  remarks  being  offered  to  Mr.  Georgo 
Sampson,  who  had  not  the  courage  to  come  out 
for  single  combat,  but  lurked  with  his  chest  un- 
der the  table  and  his  eyes  cast  down,  Mrs.  Wil- 
fer proceeded,  in  a voice  of  increasing  sternness 
and  impressiveness,  until  she  should  force  that 
skulker  to  give  himself  up.  “Mamma  would 
appear  to  have  had  an  indefinable  foreboding 
of  what  afterward  happened,  for  she  would  fre- 
quently urge  upon  me,  ‘ Not  a little  man.  Prom- 
ise me,  my  child,  not  a little  man.  Never,  nev- 
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er,  never  marry  a little  man  2’  Papa  also  wonld 
remark  to  me  (be  possessed  extraordinary  hu- 
mor), * that  a family  of  whales  must  not  ally 
themselves  with  sprats.  * His  company  was  ea- 
gerly sought,  as  may  be  supposed,  by  the  wits  of 
the  day,  and  our  house  was  their  continual  re- 
sort. 1 have  known  as  many  as  three  copper- 
plate  engravers  exchanging  the  most  exquisite 
sallies  and  retorts  there  at  one  time.*’  (Here 
Mr.  Sampson  delivered  himself  captive,  and  said, 
with  an  uneasy  movement  on  his  chair,  that 
three  was  a large  number,  and  it  must  have  been 
highly  entertaining.)  “ Among  the  most  prom- 
inent members  of  that  distinguished  circle  was 
a gentleman  measuring  six  feet  four  in  height. 
He  was  not  an  engraver.”  (Here  Mr.  Sampson 
said,  with  no  reason  whatever,  Of  course  not.) 
“This  gentleman  was  so  obliging  as  to  honor 
me  with  attentions  which  I could  not  fail  to  un- 
derstand.” (Here  Mr.  Sampson  murmured  that 
when  it  came  to  that  you  could  always  tell.) 
“ I immediately  announced  to  both  my  parents 
that  those  attentions  were  misplaced,  and  that  I 
could  not  favor  his  suit.  They  inquired  was  he 
too  tall  ? I replied  it  waa  not  the  stature,  but 
the  intellect  was  too  lofty.  At  our  house,  I said, 
the  tone  was  too  brilliant,  the  pressure  was  too 
high,  to  be  maintained  by  me,  a mere  woman, 
in  everyday  domestic  life.  I well  remember 
mamma's  clasping  her  hands,  and  exclaiming, 
‘This  will  end  in  a little  man!*”  (Here  Mr. 
Sampson  glanced  at  his  host  and  shook  his  head 
with  despondency.)  “ She  afterward  went  so  far 
as  to  predict  that  it  would  end  in  a little  man 
whose  mind  would  be  below  the  average,  but 
that  was  in  what  I may  denominate  a paroxysm 
of  maternal  disappointment.  Within  a month,” 
said  Mrs.  Wilfer,  deepening  her  voice,  as  if  she 
were  relating  a terrible  ghost  story,  44  within  a 
month  I first  saw  R.  W.,  my  husband.  Within 
a year  I married  him.  It  is  natural  for  the 
mind  to  recall  these  dark  coincidences  on  the 
present  day.” 

Mr.  Sampson  at  length  released  from  the  cus- 
tody of  Mrs.  Wilfer’s  eye,  now  drew  a long 
breath,  and  made  the  original  and  striking  re- 
mark that  there  was  no  accounting  for  these  sort 
of  presentiments.  R.  W.  scratched  his  head  and 
looked  apologetically  all  round  the  table  until  he 
came  to  his  wife,  when,  observing  her,  as  it  were, 
shrouded  in  a more  sombre  weight  than  before, 
he  once  more  hinted,  “My  dear,  I am  really 
afraid  you  are  not  altogether  enjoying  yourself?” 
To  which  she  once  more  replied,  “ On  the  con- 
trary, R.  W.  Quite  so.” 

The  wretched  Mr.  Sampson's  position  at  this 
agreeable  entertainment  was  truly  pitiable.  For 
not  only  was  he  exposed  defenseless  to  the  ha- 
rangues of  Mrs.  Wilfer,  but  he  received  the  ut- 
most contumely  at  the  hands  of  Lavinia ; who, 
partly  to  show  Bella  that  she  (Lavinia)  could  do 
what  she  liked  with  him,  and  partly  to  pay  him 
off  for  still  obviously  admiring  Bella’s  beauty, 
led  him  the  life  of  a dog.  Illuminated  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  stately  graces  of  Mrs.  Wilfer’s 


oratory,  and  shadowed  on  the  other  by  the  checks 
and  frowns  of  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  had 
devoted  himself  in  his  destitution,  the  sufferings 
of  this  young  gentleman  were  distressing  to  wit- 
ness. If  his  mind  for  the  moment  reeled  under 
them,  it  may  be  urged,  in  extenuation  of  its 
weakness,  that  it  was  constitutionally  a knock- 
knee’d  mind,  and  never  very  strong  upon  its  legs. 

The  rosy  hours  were  thus  beguiled  until  it  was 
time  for  Bella  to  have  Pa’s  escort  back.  The 
dimples  duly  tied  up  in  the  bonnet-strings,  and 
the  leave-taking  done,  they  got  out  into  the  air, 
and  the  cherub  drew  a long  breath  as  if  he  found 
it  refreshing. 

“Well,  dear  Pa,” said  Bella,  “the  anniversa- 
ry may  be  considered  over.” 

“ Yes,  my  dear,”  returned  the  cherub,  “ there’s 
another  of  ’em  gone.” 

Bella  drew  his  arm  closer  through  hers  as 
they  walked  along,  and  gave  it  a number  of 
consolatory  pats.  “Thank  you,  my  dear,”  he 
said,  as  if  she  had  spoken ; “ I am  nil  right,  my 
dear.  Well,  and  how  do  you  get  on,  Bella?” 

“I  am  not  at  all  improved,  Pa,” 

“Ain’t  yon  really,  though?” 

“ No,  Pa.  On  the  contrary,  I am  worse.” 

“ Lor !”  said  the  cherub. 

“I  am  worse,  Pa.  I make  so  many  calcula- 
tions how  much  a year  I must  have  when  I mar- 
ry, and  what  is  the  least  I can  manage  to  do 
with,  that  I am  beginning  to  get  wrinkles  over 
my  nose.  Did  you  notice  any  wrinkles  over  my 
nose  this  evening,  Pa  ?” 

Pa  laughing  at  this,  Bella  gave  him  two  or 
three  shakes. 

“You  won’t  laugh,  Sir,  when  yon  see  your 
lovely  woman  turning  haggard.  You  had  bet- 
ter be  prepared  in  time,  I can  tell  yon.  I shall 
not  be  able  to  keep  my  greediness  for  money  oat 
of  my  eyes  long,  and  when  you  see  it  there  you’ll 
be  sorry,  and  serve  you  right  for  not  being  warn- 
ed in  time.  Now,  Sir,  we  entered  into  a bond 
of  confidence.  Have  you  any  thing  to  impart?” 

“I  thought  it  was  you  who  was  to  impart,  my 
love.” 

“ Oh ! did  you  indeed,  Sir?  Then  why  didn’t 
you  ask  me  the  moment  we  came  out?  The 
confidences  of  lovely  women  are  not  to  be  slight- 
ed. However,  I forgive  you  this  once ; and  look 
here,  Pa,  that’s” — Bella  laid  the  little  forefinger 
of  her  right  glove  on  her  lip,  and  then  laid  it  on 
her  father’s  lip — “ that’s  a kiss  for  you.  And 
now  I am  going  seriously  to  tell  you — let  me 
see  how  many — fonr  secrets.  Mind ! Serious, 
grave,  weighty  secrets.  Strictly  between  our- 
selves.” 

“ Number  one,  my  dear  ?”  said  her  father,  set- 
tling her  arm  comfortably  and  confidentially. 

“Number  one,”  said  Bella,  “will  electrify 
yon,  Pa.  Who  do  you  think  has” — she  was 
confused  here  in  spite  of  her  merry  way  of  be- 
ginning— “has  made  an  offer  to  me?” 

Pa  looked  in  her  face,  and  looked  at  the 
ground,  and  looked  in  her  face  again,  and  de- 
clared he  could  never  guess. 
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“Mr.  Rokesmitb.” 

“You  don’t  tell  me  so,  my  dear!1* 

44  Mis — ter  Roke — smith,  Pa,”  said  Bella,  sep- 
arating the  syllables  for  emphasis.  44  What  do 
yon  say  to  that  f” 

Pa  answered  quietly  with  the  counter-ques- 
tion, u What  did  you  say  to  that,  my  love  ?” 

“I  said  No,”  returned  Bella,  sharply.  “Of 
course.” 

“Yes.  Of  course,”  said  her  father,  medita- 
ting. 

“ And  I told  him  why  I thought  it  a betrayal 
of  trust  on  his  part,  and  an  affront  to  me,”  said 
Bella. 

“ Yes.  To  be  sure.  I am  astonished  indeed. 
I wonder  he  committed  himself  without  seeing 
more  of  his  way  first.  Now  I think  of  it,  I sus- 
pect he  always  has  admired  you  though,  my 
dear.” 

“A  hackney  coachman  may  admire  me,”  re- 
marked Bella,  with  a touch  of  her  mother's  loft- 
iness. 

4 4 It's  highly  probable,  my  lore.  Number  two, 
my  dear?” 

44  Number  two,  Pa,  is  much  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, though  not  so  preposterous.  Mr.  Light- 
wood  would  propose  to  me,  if  I would  let  him.” 

“ Then  I understand,  my  dear,  that  you  don’t 
intend  to  let  him  ?” 

Bella  again  saying,  with  her  former  emphasis, 
44  Why,  of  course  not!”  her  father  felt  himself 
bound  to  echo,  44  Of  course  not.” 

“I  don't  care  for  him,”  said  Bella. 

44 That’s  enough,”  her  father  interposed. 

44  No,  Pa,  it's  not  enough,”  rejoined  Bella, 
giving  him  another  shake  or  two.  44  Haven’t  I 
told  you  what  a mercenary  little  wretch  I am  ? 
It  only  becomes  enough  when  he  has  no  money, 
and  no  clients,  and  no  expectations,  and  no  any 
thing  but  debts.” 

“Hah!”  said  the  cherub,  a little  depressed. 
? 4 Number  three,  my  dear?” 

44  Number  three,  Pa,  is  a better  thing.  A gen- 
erous thing,  a noble  thing,  a delightful  thing. 
Mrs.  Boffin  has  herself  told  me,  as  a secret,  with 
her  own  kind  lips — and  truer  lips  never  opened 
or  closed  in  this  life,  I am  sure — that  they  wish 
to  see  me  well  married ; and  that  when  I marry 
with  their  consent  they  will  portion  me  most 
handsomely.”  Here  the  grateful  girl  burst  out 
crying  very  heartily. 

44  Don’t  cry,  my  darling,”  said  her  father,  with 
his  hand  to  his  eyes ; 44  it's  excusable  in  me  to 
be  a little  overcome  when  I find  that  my  dear 
favorite  child  is,  after  all  disappointments,  to  be 
so  provided  for  and  so  raised  in  the  world ; 'but 
don’t  you  cry,  don’t  you  cry.  I am  very  thank- 
ful. I congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart,  my 
dear.”  The  good  soft  little  fellow,  drying  his 
eyes  here,  Bella  put  her  arms  round  his  neck 
and  tenderly  kissed  him  on  the  high  road,  pas- 
sionately telling  him  he  was  the  best  of  fathers 
and  the  best  of  friends,  and  that  on  her  wedding- 
morning she  would  go  down  on  her  knees  to 


him  and  beg  his  pardon  for  having  ever  teased 
him  or  seemed  insensible  to  the  worth  of  such  a 
patient,  sympathetic,  genial,  fresh  young  heart. 
At  every  one  of  her  adjectives  she  redoubled  her 
kisses,  and  finally  kissed  his  hat  off,  and  then 
laughed  immoderately  when  the  wind  took  it 
and  he  ran  after  it. 

When  he  had  recovered  his  hat  and  his  breath, 
and  they  were  going  on  again  once  more,  said 
her  father  then : “ Number  four,  my  dear?” 

Bella’s  countenance  fell  in  the  midst  of  her 
mirth.  44  After  all,  perhaps  I had  better  put  off 
number  four,  Pa.  Let  me  try  once  more,  if  for 
never  so  short  a time,  to  hope  that  it  may  not 
really  be  so.” 

The  change  in  her  strengthened  the  cherub’s 
interest  in  number  four,  and  he  said,  quietly: 
“May  not  be  so,  my  dear?  May  not  be  how, 
my  dear  ?” 

Bella  looked  at  him  pensively,  and  shook  her 
head. 

44  And  yet  I know  right  well  it  is  so,  Pa.  I 
know  it  only  too  well.” 

“My  love,”  returned  her  father,  “you  m^ke 
me  quite  uncomfortable.  Have  you  said  No  to 
any  body  else,  my  dear?” 

“No,  Pa.” 

44  Yes  to  any  body  ?”  he  suggested,  lifting  up 
his  eyebrows. 

“No,  Pa.” 

“Is  there  any  body  else  who  would  take  his 
chance  between  Yes  and  No,  if  you  would  let 
him,  my  dear?” 

“Not  that  I know  of,  Pa.” 

“There  can’t  be  somebody  who  won’t  take  his 
chance  when  you  want  him  to  ?”  said  the  cherub, 
as  a last  resource. 

44  Why,  of  course  not,  Pa,”  said  Bella,  giving 
him  another  shake  or  two. 

4 4 No,  of  course  not,”  he  assented.  44  Bella, 
my  dear,  I am  afraid  I must  either  have  no  sleep 
to-night,  or  I must  press  for  number  four.” 

“Oh,  Pa,  there  is  no  good  in  number  four! 
I am  so  sorry  for  it,  I am  so  unwilling  to  believe 
it,  I have  tried  so  earnestly  not  to  see  it,  that  it 
is  very  hard  to  tell,  even  to  you.  But  Mr.  Bof- 
fin is  being  spoiled  by  prosperity,  and  is  chang- 
ing every  day.” 

44  My  dear  Bella,  I hope  and  trust  not.” 

44 1 have  hoped  and  trusted  not  too,  Pa;  but 
every  day  he  changes  for  the  worse,  and  for  the 
worse.  Not  to  me — he  is  always  much  the  same 
to  me — but  to  others  about  him.  Before  my 
eyes  he  grows  suspicious,  capricious,  hard,  ty- 
rannical, unjust.  If  ever  a good  man  were  ruin- 
ed by  good  fortune,  it  is  my  benefactor.  And 
yet,  Pa,  think  how  terrible  the. fascination  of 
money  is ! I see  this,  and  hate  this,  and  dread 
this,  and  don’t  know  but  that  money  might  make 
a much  worse  change  in  me.  And  yet  I have 
money  always  in  my  thoughts  and  my  desires ; 
and  the  whole  life  I place  before  myself  is  money, 
money,  money,  and  what  money  con  make  of 
life!” 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


A SERMON  TO  SERVANTS. 

WHILE  traveling  through  Tennessee,  some 
years  ago,  I happened  to  hear  a sermon 
which  I think  worth  reporting.  The  preacher 
was  a clergyman  who  had  just  purchased  a plant- 
ation with  the  slaves  upon  it.  This  was  the 
first  Sunday  of  his  occupancy,  and  I was  in- 
formed that  he  proposed  to  inaugurate  his  new 
“settlement”  by  instructing  his  people  as  to 
their  duties  and  obligations.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  the  wheel-shed.  The  audience,  an  un- 
washed, uncombed  group  of  negro  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  stood  before  the  preacher, 
who  was  seated  upon  the  tongue  of  the  cart. 
After  a hymn  had  been  sung  the  preacher  pro- 
ceeded to  hold  forth  from  the  text,  “ Servants, 
obey  your  masters  according  to  the  flesh.” 

“My  colored  friends,”  he  began,  reading 
from  a paper  which  he  skillfully  concealed  from 
his  hearers  between  the  leaves  of  the  Hymu- 
Book,  “ we  have  but  a very  short  time  sus- 
tained to  each  other  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant.  I do  not  know  how  well  you  may  have 
bc^n  instructed  as  to  the  duties  of  this  relation ; 
but  I consider  that  I am  called  upon  this  occa- 
sion, the  first  upon  which  we  have  assembled 
ourselves  together  for  the  worship  of  God,  to 
speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  your  duties  to  me 
your  master.  And,  first,  I will  consider  what 
your  duties  are.” 

Here  the  reverend  gentleman  closed  his  book, 
and  entered  upon  an  extemporaneous  address. 

“In  the  first  place,  it  is  your  duty  to  rise 
promptly  in  the  morning  at  the  blowing  of  the 
horn.  Too  much  sleep  is  not  good  for  either 
body  or  mind.  All  through  this  blessed  Book,” 
he  continued,  holding  up  by  mistake  the  Hymn- 
Book,  “ if  you  could  read  you  would  find  ex- 
hortations on  the  subject  of  oversleeping,  and 
warnings  against  it.  There  is  no  greater  tempt- 
ation to  which  you  are  exposed  than  that  of 
yielding  to  an  inclination  to  sleep.  It  is  the  be- 
setting sin  of  your  race.  4 A little  more  sleep, 
a little  more  slumber,  a little  more  folding  of 
the  hands  together,*  is  the  language  of  your 
hearts.  Now,  this  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a temptation  of  that  old  wicked  serpent,  the 
Devil,  who  first  deceived  our  parents  in  the  gar- 
den of  Paradise,  and  who  goes  about  like  a roar- 
ing lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  Now, 
if  you  yield  to  this  temptation,  you  will  surely 
be  devoured  by  the  Devil.  Your  souls  will  sure- 
ly be  lost;  everlasting  destruction  and  eternal 
woe  will  be  your  portion  forever  among  the  fiends 
of  hell.  I know  it  seems  a little  hard,  espe- 
cially if  the  morning  is  a little  cold,  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  sleep ; but  you  must,  or  burn  for- 
ever in  a fire  of  brimstone  and  sulphur  ten  thou- 
sand million  times  hotter  than  the  hottest  fire 
you  ever  felt  in  your  lives,  where  the  worm  dieth 
not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.  And  there 
you  will  have  to  burn  for  ever  and  ever.  When 
you  have  suffered  there  millions  and  billions  and 
trillions  of  years,  your  suffering  will  just  be  be- 
gun. You  will  have  to  stay  there  as  long  after 


that  lapse  of  time  as  though  you  had  not  been 
there  a second. 

“ Just  think  for  a moment  of  the  greatness  of 
your  sin ! Your  kind,  trusting  master,  who  has 
the  bronchitis,  and  knows  not  what  it  is  to  have 
a well  day,  gets  up  early  in  the  cold  morning, 
and  stands  undressed  at  the  open  door  or  win- 
dow, with  the  cold  blast  blowing  upon  him,  lia- 
ble to  take  his  death  by  cold,  and  blows  his 
horn.  With  a trusting  heart  he  returns  to  his 
bed,  believing  that  his  servants  think  enough  of 
him  to  obey  the  summons  to  rise.  Now  think 
of  his  disappointment  and  your  6in  when  lie 
awakes  two  hours  after  to  find  his  confidence 
betrayed  and  you  in  bed ; to  find  that,  instead 
of  being  up  and  about  your  work  like  faithful 
servants,  you  are  wasting  in  slumber  his  precious 
time.  For  when  you  oversleep  your  hour,  it  is 
not  your  time  but  mine  you  are  squandering, 
and  it's  just  as  wicked  and  hell-deserving  to 
waste  my  time  as  to  steal  my  money.  You  have 
no  time — not  a second — except  what  I in  n.y 
kindness  grant  you,  for  you  are  my  property.  I 
have  bought  you,  paid  money  for  you  earned 
by  hard  labor,  riding  on  horseback  in  the  blaz- 
ing midsummer  sun,  and  in  the  cold  and  rain, 
and  snow  and  sleet,  and  preaching  day  and 
night,  until  I have  worn  myself  out  in  the  serv- 
ice of  God  and  my  fellow-men ; so  that  I feel 
that  I can  not  last  long ; that  my  days  here  are 
numbered.  I feel  that  you  will  not  long  have 
me  for  a master”— [Here  the  preacher  was  al- 
most choked  by  his  emotion]. — “ If  you  are  un- 
kind and  unfaithful  to  me  now,  you  will  when 
you  see  me  cold  and  stiff  in  my  shroud,  and 
hear  the  clods  rattling  on  my  coffin.” — [At  this 
point,  unable  to  proceed,  the  speaker  drew'  from 
his  coat-pocket  a red  silk  handkerchief,  blew  his 
nose,  and  wiped  his  eyes.  Having  recovered 
his  composure  somcwdiat  by  this  diversion,  he 
added,  in  low,  tremulous  tones]  — “You  will 
be  stung  by  the  worm  of  remorse.” 

This  pathetic  sentence,  which  brought  tears  to 
the  eves  of  many  of  his  impulsive,  demonstrative 
audience,  closed  the  first  portion  of  the  discourse 
of  this  original  sermonizer.  Having  disposed  of 
this  point  the  preacher  proceeded  to  enlarge  upon 
the  other  duties  of  slaves,  some  of  which  duties 
I think  arc  not  to  be  found  in  the  code  as  given 
to  Moses,  or  in  that  set  forth  by  Christ  and  his 
Apostles.  Notwithstanding  this,  his  hearers 
were  threatened,  in  case  of  their  violation,  with 
everlasting  destruction  of  soul  and  body.  He 
then  proceeded,  by  what  law  of  association  I 
leave  psychologists  to  explain,  to  set  forth  a 
somewhat  original  theology  in  something  like 
these  terms : 

“You  owe  some  duties  to  yourselves  as  well 
as  to  your  master.  It  is  your  duty  to  improve 
the  time  which  I will  give  you  wisely.  I’ll 
give  you  Saturday  night  of  each  week  after  your 
day’s  work  is  done,  and  all  the  little  jobs,  such 
as  feeding,  milking,  bringing  the  water,  and 
chopping  the  wood  for  Sunday,  etc.  I can  not 
give  you  any  other  night  of  the  week,  for  you 
know  there  are  a great  many  things  to  be  done 
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at  night.  There  is  the  cotton  to  be  baled,  two 
cribs  of  corn  to  be  shacked,  and  a part  of  it  to 
be  shelled  for  meal  and  hominy;  wood  to  be 
chopped  for  the  morning ; apples  and  peaches 
to  bring  from  the  orchard  and  cut  for  drying ; 
the  geese  to  be  picked  and  the  sheep  to  be 
sheared;  the  pease  and  beans  to  bo  thrashed 
oat,  and  spinning  to  be  done.  Now  all  these 
little  things  must  be  done  at  night,  besides  many 
more  which  I have  not  mentioned.  We  can’t 
spend  daylight  on  sach  trifles,  because  if  we  did 
the  cotton  would  rot  in  the  bolls.  But  the 
nights  are  getting  long  now,  and  if  you  will 
make  out  your  plans,  you  can  accomplish  a 
great  deal  in  a night.  Now  it  is  your  duty  to 
employ  this  night  I give  you  profitably.  I have 
proved  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you 
any  but  Saturday  night.  If  I should  give  you 
any  other  you  would  sit  up  too  late  at  your 
work,  and  then  would  sleep  over  my  work  the 
next  day. 

“You  will  need  to  put  you  up  some  beds, 
and  get  some  bed-clothing  for  the  winter.  And 
now,  maybe,  you  would  like  to  know  how  you 
can  earn  money  for  this  purpose,  and  I’ll  tell 
you ! You  men  can  make  bread-trays — there's 
plenty  of  fine  cypress  on  the  plantation ; or  you 
can  braid  foot-mats — plenty  of  nice  white  shucks 
at  the  cribs ; or  you  can  make  brooms,  and  scrub- 
mops,  and  tables,  and  chests  to  sell.  Or  you 
can  have  coal-kilns ; and  any  Saturday  night, 
for  a small  share  in  the  profits,  I would  let  you 
take  my  wagon  and  horses  and  haul  it  into  some 
blacksmith.  Or  you  can  have  a patch  and  raise 
some  sweet  potatoes  or  water-melons  or  com  to 
sell.  I'll  go  shares  with  any  of  you  in  this 
matter.  I'll  furnish  the  land,  and  you  do  the 
work  on  Saturday  nights  when  there  is  a moon. 
Why  there  are  a thousand  ways"— exclaimed 
the  preacher,  enthusiastically — “in  which  you 
can  make  all  the  pocket-money  you  need.  But 
mind,  I’ll  have  no  raising  of  fowls  and  pigs  for 
sale.  They  would  get  their  living  from  my  com 
and  wheat  and  oats ; I should  have  to  sustain 
them,  be  at  all  the  expense  of  supplying  them 
with  food ; and  besides  this,  you  would  claim  all 
the  eggs  on  the  plantation  as  laid  by  your  hens, 
and  would  sell  three  times  as  many  pigs  and 
chickens  as  you  raised.  I’ve  seen  the  thing  tried 
too  often.  I know  all  about  it.  And  there's 
to  be  no  selling  of  apples  and  peaches ; indeed, 
I might  as  well  say  it  here  as  any  where,  you 
are  not  to  go  into  ray  orchards  at  all.  I shall 
need  all  the  fruit  that  is  not  used  in  my  family 
or  dried  for  fattening  my  hogs.  But  there  are 
always  berries  or  nuts  in  the  woods  which  you 
can  gather  and  take  to  the  village  Saturday 
night  or  Sunday.  I’m  willing  to  give  you  a 
pass  any  time  for  this  purpose.  A little  later 
and  the  persimmons  will  be  ripe ; you  can  dry 
them  and  make  beer  of  them,  and  have  it  all 
winter  to  sell.  Then  there  are  partridge-eggs, 
you  can  get  five  cents  a dozen  for  all  you  find ; 
then  you  can  have  your  traps  for  birds  and  coons 
and  possums ; I reckon  partridges  will  bring  five 
cents  apiece  this  fall,  and  possums  half  a dollar ; 


coons  won't  bring  so  much.  Then  any  of  you 
men  or  boys,  by  going  into  the  village  Sunday 
morning,  can  make  a half  dollar  in  no  time  by 
blacking  the  boots  and  brushing  the  coats  for 
young  men — the  young  lawyers  and  doctors  and 
clerks  who  haven’t  servants ; or  you  can  make 
your  dime  or  quarter  by  taking  care  of  the  horses 
of  planters’  sons  while  they  are  at  church.  Why 
there’s  no  end  to  the  ways  in  which  you  can 
make  money.  I believe  if  I was  a nigger  I could 
get  rich ;”  and  the  preacher  smiled  at  his  face- 
tiousness, and  most  of  his  auditors  smiled  with 
him. 

“As  for  you  women,  you  can  make  money 
in  almost  all  the  ways  I have  mentioned ; and 
besides,  you  can  knit  socks  and  stockings  to  sell. 
You  can  sew  and  wash  for  negroes  round  here 
who  haven’t  any  body  to  do  these  things  for 
them,  or  who  haven’t,  as  you  have,  any  time 
given  them  to  work  for  themselves.  You  can 
spin  some  cotton — I sha'n’t  charge  you  any  thing 
for  the  cotton  you  use — then  double  and  twist  it 
and  carry  it  to  the  village  and  sell  it  to  some 
merchant  for  wrapping-cord.  Then  you  can 
make  soap  and  sell  it.  You  ought  every  one  to 
have  an  ash-hopper,  for  I mean  to  allow  you 
half  the  ashes  you  burn  in  your  houses,  and  all 
the  grease  from  the  tops  of  the  pots  where  you 
boil  your  bacon,  and  all  the  bones  from  the  meat 
you  eat ; for  bones  when  boiled  in  lye  give  out 
a good  chance  of  grease.  Then  you  can  wash 
for  young  men  in  the  village — carry  the  clean 
clothes  in  on  Sunday  morning  and  bring  out  the 
dirty  ones.  Then  you  can  have  all  the  goose- 
quills  the  geese  lose.  You’ll  find  a ready  sale 
for  these.  Some  people  will  buy  them  for  pens, 
and  some  for  tooth-picks.  Why  it  would  take 
me  all  day  to  mention  all  the  different  ways  in 
which  you  can  make  money,  if  you’ll  only  go 
about  it  in  the  right  way. 

“And  you  must  go  to  work  immediately; 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Even  now,  not  to 
speak  of  the  winter,  you  are  in  great  need  of  a 
great  many  things.  You  must  have  kettles  to 
boil  your  bacon  in,  and  you  need  pot-hooks,  and 
skillets,  and  lids,  for  the  purpose  of  baking. 
You  can’t  always  bake  your  cakes  in  the  ashes, 
and  broil  your  meat  on  the  coals,  as  you  have 
done  up  to  this  time— there’s  too  much  waste  in 
it.  You’ll  never  save  any  soap-grease  in  that 
way.  You’ll  have  to  have  tin  buckets  to  carry 
your  dinners  to  the  field  in,  and  tin  cups  to  drink 
your  buttermilk  from.  I can’t  have  you  using 
my  vessels  much  longer ; yon’d  soon  have  them 
battered  to  pieces.  Then  you  want  water-buck- 
ets, and  plates,  and  cups  and  saucers,  and  knives 
and  forks,  and  spoons.  You  see  I am  ambitious 
for  you  ; I want  you  to  live  genteelly.  In  get- 
ting these  things  for  yourself  the  expense,  you 
see,  is  divided  among  you,  and  so  cut  up  that 
you  will  hardly  feel  it ; whereas,  if  I should  un- 
dertake to  get  them  all,  it  would  come  very  hard 
upon  me. 

“Then  there  are  your  winter  stockings.  I 
don’t  want  you  to  be  hobbling  around  here  this 
winter  with  frost-bitten  feet  and  chilblains. 
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Now  I intend  to  furnish  you  with  the  cotton, 
and  so  help  you  along ; but  you  must  spin  and 
knit  it,  or  get  it  done.  The  women  can  do  this 
for  themselves  Saturday  nights — there  are  a good 
many  between  this  and  cold  weather — and  the 
men  can  hire  it  done  for  a trifle. 

Then  about  your  winter  clothing.  Now  some 
masters  wouldn't  trouble  themselves  about  the 
matter.  Mr.  Haltom,  over  here,  never  bothers 
his  head  about  such  things ; his  niggers  have  to 
shift  for  themselves.  But  I don't  mean  to  treat 
you  in  any  such  inhuman  way.  I mean  to  have 
the  stuff  spun  for  your  winter  clothes  by  the  wo- 
meh  at  nights,  and  on  rainy  days,  and  when 
they  are  a little  ailing — not  well  enough  t q do 
field-work ; then  I mean  to  get  it  wove,  so  that 
you'll  have , nothing  to  do  but  to  see  to  the 
making,  which  you  can  do  on  Saturday  nights. 
The  men  can’t  do  their  own  sewing,  but  they 
can  change  work  with  the  women — make  them 
tables,  or  put  them  up  shelves,  or  carry  their 
stuff  to  the  village  and  sell  it  for  them,  while 
the  women  do  their  sewing.  Your  mistress,  of* 
course,  couldn't  sew  and  knit  for  you  all;  it 
would  come  very  hard  upon  her  if  she  was  to 
undertake  it,  but,  divided  among  you,  it  would 
become  very  little.  A woman  who  is  smart  with 
her  needle  can  almost  make  a pair  of  pants  in  a 
night,  and  you  know  on  Saturday  nights  you 
can  sit  up  late,  and  work  until  midnight,  be- 
cause you  can  sleep  late  the  next  morning. 

“ Then  you’ll  need  shoes  for  the  winter,  but 
these  won’t  cost  you  much ; leather  is  cheap  this 
Fall,  and  one  pair  will  last  through  the  winter, 
for  your  big  feet  are  tough,  and  you  can  go  bare- 
footed until  late,  and  turn  your  feet  out  to  grass 
early" — here  the  orator  smiled  at  his  own  wit. 
“Besides  these  necessary  articles  you'll  want 
somb  nice  clothes  for  church.  You  see  I have 
some  pride  for  my  servants;  I want  them  to 
appear  as  well  as  other  folk's  negroes.  I hear 


Mr.  Shoemaker  brags  a great  deal  about  his 
plantation  and  niggers,  and  I want  to  be  able  to 
brag  about  mine." 

At  this  speech  of  their  new  master’s  some  of 
the  motley  audience  smiled,  but  grimly  enough ; 
others  displayed  their  great  white  teeth  with 
well -pleased  countenances;  while  others  still 
looked  sullen,  as  though  determined  not  to  be 
humbugged. 

“Now  you  can  go  to  your  cabins,"  resumed 
the  preacher.  “I  wish  you  to  spend  the  Sab- 
bath-day quietly  and  decently,  for  remember  it 
is  God's  holy  day.  Think  over  seriously  what  I 
have  said  to  you,  and  make  out  your  plans.  Lay 
out  to-day  your  work  for  next  Saturday  night, 
and  when  the  time  comes  go  about  it  in  earnest. 
If  any  of  you  wish  to  take  a quiet  walk  into  the 
woods,  to  pick  a few  berries  or  nuts,  why  there 
is  no  harm  in  it.  Some  of  you  spoke  about 
going  to  the  village.  If  you  will  come  to  me 
after  \?e  have  sung  another  hymn  I'll  give  you 
passes,  provided  you'll  promise  not  to  stand 
around  on  the  streets  engaged  in  loud  talking 
and  laughing  with  other  negroes.  You  must  go 
there  and  attend  to  your  trading,  and  then  come 
directly  home.  I can  see  no  harm  in  your  going 
there  quietly,  attending  to  your  business,  and 
quietly  returning  home.  Every  body  isn't  re- 
quired by  God  to  keep  the  Sabbath  in  the  same 
way.  You  are  simply  not  to  do  the  same  things 
on  Sunday  that  you  do  during  the  week.  The 
idea  is  relaxation  from  the  work  of  the  week. 
Besides,  you  are  obliged  to  do  some  trading, 
and  there's  no  other  time  but  Sunday  for  you 
to  do  it." 

With  this  orthodox  thought  the  preacher  closed 
his  sermon,  a hymn  was  sung,  and  then  the  ne- 
groes dispersed,  their  heads  filled,  doubtless, 
with  thoughts  of  the  money  they  were  to  make 
by  the  sale  of  shed  goose-quills  and  partridge- 
eggs. 


T&mtlihj  JUtorii  af  Carat  Carats. 


UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  2d  of  March,  two  days 
before  the  close  of  the  present  Congress.  Many 
important  measures  remain  to  be  disposed  of.  We 
present  a summary  of  those  upon  which  action  has 
been  taken : 

On  the  8th  of  February  the  electoral  vote  for 
President  and  Vice-President  was  counted  in  the 
House,  the  Senate  being  present.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  was  233 : for  Abraham  Lin- 
coln for  President,  and  Andrew  Johnson  for  Vice- 
President,  212 ; for  George  B.  M‘Clellan  and  George 
II.  Pendleton,  21. The  bill  providing  a gov- 

ernment for  States  overthrown  or  subverted  by  re- 
bellion has  been  laid  on  the  table  in  the  House;  in 
the  Senate  Mr.  Sumner’s  substitute,  which  would 
exclude  all  the  Southern  States  from  representa- 
tion until  that  privilege  should  be  accorded  them 
by  a law  of  Congress,  has  been  rejected  by  a large 
majority. — The  bill  repealing  the  law  which  pro- 
hibits the  forfeiture  of  the  real  estate  of  rebels  be- 


yond their  natural  lives  was  passed  in  the  House 
by  a majority  of  one. The  following  bills,  hav- 

ing passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  have  become 
laws : The  Fortification  bill,  appropriating  two  and 
one-half  millions. — A bill  recognizing  as  post  routes 
the  bridges  to  be  built  over  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati 
and  Louisville. — A bill  to  establish  mail-steamship 
communication  between  the  United  States  and  Chi- 
na.— The  bill  freeing  the  wives  and  children  of  col- 
ored soldiers. — The  Indian  Appropriation,  and  the 
Army  and  Navy  Appropriation  bills.— A joint  reso- 
lution of  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
tribes. — A bill  appropriating  $25, 000  to  purchase  a 
painting  of  Mr.  Powell  which  shall  commemorate 
some  national  victory. — The  Six  Hundred  Million 
Loan  bill,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  borrow  $GO0,000.O00,  and  to  issue  therefor  bonds 
or  Treasury  notes,  the  bonds  to  be  payable  at  any 
period  within  forty  years  from  date,  the  interest  to 
be  paid  semi-annually,  annually,  or  at  maturity, 
Uaud  the  principal,  or  interest,  or  both,  shall  be 
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made  payable  in  coin,  or  other  lawful  money,  pro- 
vided that  the  rate  of  interest  on  such  bonds  or 
Treasury  notes  shall  not  exceed  six  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  when  not  payable  in  coin,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent,  per  annum.” 

In  the  Senate,  the  following  bills  have  passed : 

A bill  to  exclude  from  representation  in  the  Elect- 
oral College  the  States  which  were  in  rebellion 
November  8,  1864. — A Postal  bill,  providing  that 
letters  unpaid,  or  lacking  more  than  a single  rate 
of  payment,  should  be  returned  to  their  writers  with 
notification. — A bill  to  take  one  degree  of  latitude 
from  the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  to  add  the  same  to 
the  State  of  Nevada.— A bill  to  reimburse  Missouri 
for  expenses  incurred  in  calling  out  militia,  which 
bill  the  House  tabled. — A bill  to  amend  the  Copy- 
right Law  so  as  to  authorize  the  copyrighting  of 
photographs ; also  to  require  that  a copy  of  every 
book  copyrighted  in  the  United  States  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  library  of  Congress,  a failure  to  do 
which  forfeiting  the  copyright. — A bill  making  an 
appropriation  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  of  Departments  to  $3500  per  annum, 
and  of  $60,000  for  the  extension  of  the  Congres- 
sional Library. — The  House  resolution  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  imported  printing  paper  was  so  amend- 
ed as  to  reduce  the  duty  to  15  per  cent.  — A res- 
olution calling  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry  on  the  explosion  of  the  Petersburg  mine, 
with  which  request  the  President  complied ; the 
failure  in  the  assault  on  the  occasion  of  the  explo- 
sion was  ascribed  to  disobedience  of  orders  on  the 
part  of  General  Burnside,  and  to  a lack  of  prompt- 
ness and  courage  in  his  subordinate  officers. 

The  following  are  the  principal  measures  which 
have  been  adopted  in  the  House : Bills  for  the  con- 
struction of  a ship  canal  around  Niagara  Falls,  and 
of  a canal  to  connect  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi River ; which  bills  have  been  reported  in 
the  Senate,  with  a joint  resolution  as  a substitute 
for  both,  authorizing  surveys  to  be  made  with  a 
view  to  the  construction  of  these  works. — A resolu- 
tion instructing  the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  War  to  investigate  the  military  operations  of 
General  Rosecrans,  from  his  campaign  in  West  Vir- 
ginia down  to  the  close  of  the  recent  campaign  in 
Missouri. — A joint  resolution  appropriating  $1000 
for  a bust  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Taney. — A res- 
olution of  inquiry  into  the  number  of  rebel  prison- 
ers which  have  been  enlisted  in  the  Federal  sendee ; 
to  which  the  Secretary  of  War  replied  that  the  total 
number  of  such  enlistments  has  been  3800;  that 
they  ceased  in  September  last  by  order  of  the  War 
Department ; and  that  no  United  States  bounty  had 
ever  been  paid  to  such  recruits. 

An  unavailing  “ Peace  Conference**  was  held  on 
the  3d  of  February,  on  board  a United  States  steamer 
in  Hampton  Roads.  On  the  28th  of  December  Mr. 
Francis  P.  Blair  had  been  authorized  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  pass  the  lines  of  the  army  and  proceed 
to  Richmond ; he  was  charged  with  no  public  mis- 
sion. During  this  visit  he  had  an  interview  with 
Jefferson  Davis,  from  whom  he  received  a letter, 
dated  January  12,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  ready  to 
appoint  a Commission,  provided  it  would  be  received 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
“renew  the  effort  to  enter  into  a conference  with  a 
view  to  secure  peace  between  the  two  countries.** . 
To  this  President  Lincoln  replied  that  he  was  ready  I 
to  receive  an  informal  agent  representing  those 
“now  resisting  the  national  authority,  with  a view 
of  securing  peace  to  the  people  of  our  common  coun- 


try.** Mr.  Davis  thereupon  appointed  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy, 
R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  and  John  A.  Campbell,  as  com- 
missioners. After  some  delay  these  persons  were 
permitted  to  proceed  to  Fortress  Monroe,  where  they 
were  met  by  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  insist  that  the  in- 
dispensable conditions  to  negotiation  were  that  the 
National  authority  should  bo  restored  throughout 
all  the  States ; that  the  position  of  the  Executive  on 
the  slavery  question  would  be  maintained;  that 
there  would  be  no  cessation  of  hostilities  short  of  an 
end  of  the  war  and  the  disbanding  of  all  the  forces 
hostile  to  the  Government ; and  that  any  proposition 
not  inconsistent  with  these  stipulations  would  be 
liberally  considered.  Before  any  interview  took 
place  the  President  decided  to  be  present  at  the  con- 
ference ; he  accordingly  proceeded  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe. The  moeting  between  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  one  side,  and  the  three  Commission- 
ers on  the  other,  lasted  several  hours.  The  result,  as 
officially  stated  by  the  Southern  Commissioners,  was 
that  they  were  informed  that  the  Message  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  of  last  December  explains  his  senti- 
ments upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of  peace,  and 
they  were  not  informed  that  these  would  be  modi- 
fied ; that  no  treaty  would  be  made  looking  to  the 
independence  of  the  Southern  States;  nor  would 
any  truce  be  entered  upon  without  an  assurance  in 
advance  of  the  restoration  of  the  authority  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  over  the  whole  Confederacy; 
but  that  individuals  liable  to  pains  and  penalties 
would  bo  liberally  dealt  with.  Mr.  Seward,  in  a 
dispatch  to  our  Minister  to  England,  gives  the  same 
general  account,  but  adds:  “What  the  insurgent 
party  seemed  chiefly  to  favor  was  a postponement 
of  the  question  o£ separation  upon  which  the  war  is 
waged,  and  a mutual  direction  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  as  well  as  those  of  the  insurgents  to 
some  extrinsic  policy  or  scheme  for  a season,  during 
which  passions  might  be  expected  to  subside,  and 
the  armies  be  reduced,  and  trade  and  intercourse 
between  the  people  of  both  sections  be  renewed.** 
The  President  also  says : “It  was  not  said  by  the 
other  party  that  in  any  event,  or  on  any  condition, 
they  would  not  consent  to  reunion ; and  yet  they 
equally  omitted  to  declare  that  they  would  so  con- 
sent. They  seemed  to  desire  a postponement  of 
that  question,  and  the  adoption  of  some  other  course 
first,  which  might  or  might  not  lead  to  reunion,  but 
which  we  thought  would  amount  to  an  indefinite 
postponement  The  conference  ended  without  re- 
sult.** 

The  dead-lock  between  the  two  armies  near  Rich- 
mond still  continues.  During  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary the  only  important  operation  which  took  place 
was  on  the  5th,  when  Grant  made  a movement  to 
extend  his  left  toward  Hatcher’s  Run.  Two  corps, 
the  Second  and  the  Fifth,  were  engaged  in  this 
movement.  The  general  result  was  that  we  ad- 
vanced until  we  came  near  the  intrenched  lines  of  the 
enemy,  then  baited,  and  threw  up  intrenchments. 
The  Confederates  attacked  these  intrenchments  and 
were  repulsed,  and  the  Union  forces  gained  some 

three  or  four  miles  of  ground. In  the  Southwest 

no  important  military  operations  have  taken  place. 
It  is  presumed  that  a considerable  part  of  both  ar- 
. mies  have  been  transferred  from  Tennessee  to  Vir- 
I ginia  and  the  Carolinas,  where  the  great  interest  of 
the  time  is  now  centred. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  January  15,  was  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  the  abandonment  by  the 
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Confederate's  of  Fort  Caswell  and  the  other  fortifi- 
cations guarding  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River. 
The  Confederates  fell  back  gradually  up  the  penin- 
sula toward  Wilmington,  when  they  found  them- 
selves hardly  pressed.  The  navy  co-operated  with 
the  army  by  advancing  both  by  the  ocean  and  the 
river.  They  were  obliged  to  move  cautiously  up 
the  river,  on  account  of  the  torpedoes  which  had 
been  placed  in  the  stream.  The  first  movement  in 
force  toward  Wilmington  was  made  on  the  11th  of 
February.  It  resulted  in  advancing  our  position 
some  miles,  with  a loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of 
about  GO  men.  On  the  17th,  Fort  Anderson,  the 
last  strong  point  on  the  river,  just  below  Wilming- 
ton, was  attacked  by  the  fleet,  while  General  Scho- 
field, who  now  commands  in  this  district,  advanced 
by  land,  hoping  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  enemy. 
The  fort  was  evacuated  during  the  night  of  the  18th, 
but  the  enemy  in  and  about  it  escaped  capture. 
Ten  heavy  guns  and  a quantity  of  ammunition  were 
left  behind.  A slight  stand  was  made  on  the  20th, 
but  this  was  easily  overcome.  On  the  21st  the 
Confederates  began  to  evacuate  Wilmington,  and 
possession  was  taken  of  the  place  by  the  Union 
forces  on  the  22d  of  February,  the  anniversary  of 
Washington’s  birthday.  Including  those  captured 
at  Fort  Anderson,  we  took  700  prisoners  and  30 
guns. 

The  accounts  of  Sherman’s  march  into  Carolina 
arc  as  yet  derived  almost  wholly  from  Confederate 
sources,  and  for  some  time  the  Southern  papers  have 
been  prohibited  from  publishing  definite  war  news. 
On  the  night  of  the  27th  of  January  an  extensive 
conflagration  took  place  in  Savannah.  It  broke  out 
in  a stable,  whether  by  accident  or  design  is  uncer- 
tain. Owing  to  the  inactivity  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment the  flames  spread  rapidly,  a jd  finally  reached 
the  arsenal,  where  a large  quantity  of  shells,  left  by 
the  Confederates  on  their  retreat,  still  remained. 
These  exploded,  causing  a great  destruction  of  prop- 
erty and  some  loss  of  life.— Sherman,  meanwhile, 
had  set  his  troops  in  motion  from  Savannah  toward 
South  Carolina.  They  advanced  in  separate  col- 
umns, in  such  a manner  as  to  leave  the  enemy  in 
utter  uncertainty  as  to  their  real  destination.  As 
the  event  showed,  the  principal  immediate  object 
was  Branchville,  a little  village  sixty-two  miles 
northwest  of  Charleston,  important  only  as  being 
at  the  junction  of  several  railroads,  by  one  of  which 
Charleston  derived  its  chief  supplies  from  Central 
Georgia.  This  place  fell  into  Sherman’s  hands  on 
the  11th  of  February,  the  Confederates,  under  Beau- 
regard, retreating  northward  toward  Columbia,  the 
capital  of  South  Carolina.  Sherman  followed,  leav- 
ing behind  a force  which  effectually  destroyed  the 
railroad  for  miles.  On  the  17th  he  approached 
Columbia,  which  was  evacuated  by  Beauregard, 
and  occupied  by  Sherman.  A disastrous  conflagra- 
tion took  place  in  the  capital  of  South  Carolina  a 
few  days  later.  One  account  says  that  the  Confed- 
erates themselves  set  fire  to  the  place;  another  that 
it  was  burned  by  order  of  Sherman,  in  retaliation 
for  his  troops  having  been  fired  upon  by  citizens 
from  their  houses,  after  the  place  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  military  forces  of  the  Confederacy. — 
The  occupation  of  Columbia  is  the  last  positive  in- 
formation which  has  been  received  from  Sherman’s 
army.  The  Southern  papers  merely  give  vague  in-  ; 
timations  of  skirmishes,  and  of  measures  taken  to 
concentrate  forces  to  prevent  his  further  advance. 

In  the  mean  while  General  Gillmoro,  who  had  re- 
placed Foster  in  the  command  of  the  forces  before 


Charleston,  had  landed  a considerable  force  on 
James  Island,  w’bo,  after  some  fighting,  succeeded 
in  establishing  themselves  within  two  miles  of  the 
city.  Charleston,  which  had  for  many  months  with- 
stood all  attempts  made  upon  it  in  front,  was  ren- 
dered untenable  by  this  attack  upon  the  rear,  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  sixty  miles.  The  most  that 
Hardee,  who  commanded  there,  could  hope  to  do 
was  to  save  the  garrison.  The  evacuation  was 
commenced  on  the  night  of  February  15,  and  was 
quietly  carried  on  for  two  days.  At  daylight  on 
the  18th  it  was  discovered  that  there  wrere  no  troops 
in  Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie,  or  in  the  w’orks  on 
James  Island.  The  flag  of  the  Union  was  raised  on 
Sumter  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  by  a detachment 
from  the  Twenty-first  United  States  colored  troops. 
The  brick  walls  of  the  fort  had  been  knocked  down, 
and  to  the  eye  it  appeared  a shapeless  mass  of  ruins. 
It  had  really  been  converted  into  an  earth-work  far 
stronger  than  the  fort  had  ever  before  been.  The 
other  works  in  and  about  the  harbor  were  found  de- 
serted, and  possession  was  taken  of  them  by  Colonel 
Bennett,  of  the  colored  regiment,  belonging  to  Gen- 
eral Schimmel pfennig’s  corps.  He  then,  with  hard- 
ljr  half  a score  of  men,  pulled  in  a boat  for  the  city, 
dispatching  to  the  Mayor  a demand  for  its  surrender. 
That  functionary  had  anticipated  the  demand  by 
sending  a note  saying  that  the  military  authorities 
of  the  Confederate  States  bad  evacuated  the  city, 
and  that  he  had  remained  to  preserve  order  until 
the  Federal  commander  should  take  such  steps  as  he 
thought  proper.  The  surrender  was  made  in  a dig- 
nified manner,  strongly  contrasting  with  the  foolish 
bravado  shown  at  New  Orleans.  The  Confederate 
army,  in  retiring,  had  set  fire  to  every  building  in 
which  cotton  was  stored.  Conflagrations  w’ere  seen 
in  every  direction  ; the  firemen  tried  to  keep  them- 
selves hidden,  for  the  moment  one  w^as  seen  he  was 
swept  off  by  the  retreating  Confederate  soldiers. 
At  length,  by  the  aid  of  the  Federal  troops,  the  fires 
W'ere  extinguished,  but  not  until  serious  damage 
had  been  done  to  portions  of  the  city  which  had  es- 
caped th#  great  fire  of  December,  1861,  and  the  sub- 
sequent bombardment.  One  terrible  catastrophe 
occurred.  An  immense  quantity  of  cartridges  had 
been  stored  in  the  depot  of  the  Wilmington  Rail- 
road. Close  by,  in  the  yard,  was  a heap  of  cotton 
bales,  which  had  been  set  on  fire.  The  yard  and 
depot  were  filled  with  men,  women,  and  children. 
Some  of  them  amused  themselves  by  bringing  out 
cartridges  and  throwing  them  into  the  burning  pile. 
Gradually  a train  of  loose  powder  had  been  formed 
from  the  yard  to  the  d6pot.  A spark  set  this  on 
fire,  and  in  an  instant  it  was  communicated  to  the 
magazine  in  the  depot.  The  building  was  blown 
up  with  a tremendous  explosion,  the  fragments  be- 
ing scattered  in  every  direction.  It  is  said  that 
150  persons  were  killed  outright  or  burned  to  death 
in  the  dtfpot,  besides  as  many  more  wounded  by  the 
explosion.  The  lower  part  of  the  city,  formerly  the 
finest  portion,  was  found  to  be  a mass  of  ruins,  oc- 
casioned partly  by  the  great  fire.,  and  partly  by  the 
long  bombardment  Almost  every  citizen  who  was 
able  to  leave  had  abandoned  the  city  ; but  there  still 
remained  10,000  or  15,000  persons  who  had  no  means 
of  making  their  escape.  These  were  almost  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  support.  But  a considerable 
; quantity  of  rice  had  escaped  destruction.  The  mil- 
itary authorities  of  the  Union  took  possession  of 
this,  and  ordered  it  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor 
under  the  direction  of  a committee  of  the  citizens. 
The  surrender  of  Charleston  took  place  on  the  18th 
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of  February.  Just  four  years  before,  Jefferson  Da- 
vis had  been  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy ; and  four  days  after  that  the  Col- 
lector of  Charleston  gave  notice  that  Charleston 
was  a port  of  the  Confederacy.  The  actual  siege 
of  the  city,  commencing  from  the  lodgment  made 
by  Gillmore  oil  Morris  Island,  July  10, 1863,  lasted 
585  days.  Fire  was  first  opened  upon  Charleston 
itself  on  the  22d  of  August,  and  had  been  kept  up 
with  more  or  less  constancy  ever  since.  The  city 
had  thus  been  actually  under  bombardment  for  542 
days.  The  Confederates  burned  all  their  iron-clad 
vessels  in  the  harbor;  they  left  behind  450  cannon 
of  all  sizes,  which  fell  into  our  hands,  the  most  of 
them  in  a useful  condition. 

The  question  of  arming  the  slaves  has  been  warm- 
ly discussed  in  the  Confederate  Congress,  where,  as 
well  as  in  the  Executive  department,  there  is  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  General 
Lee,  in  a public  letter,  strongly  advocates  the  meas- 
ure. He  writes,  under  date  of  Feb.  18 ; “I  think 
the  employment  of  negroes  as  soldiers  not  only  ex- 
pedient but  necessary.  The  enemy  will  certainly 
use  them  against  us  if  he  can  get  possession  of  them, 
and  as  his  present  numerical  superiority  will  enable 
him  to  penetrate  many  parts  of  the  country,  I can 
not  see  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  holding  them  to 

await  his  arrival I do  not  think  that  our  white 

population  can  supply  the  necessities  of  a long  war 
without  overtaxing  its  capacity  and  imposing  great 

sufferings  upon  our  people In  my  opinion  the 

negroes,  under  proper  circumstances,  will  make 
good  soldiers. . . .1  think  that  those  who  arc  employ- 
ed should  be  freed.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
neither  just  nor  wise  to  require  them  to  serve  as 
slaves.  The  best  course  would  be  to  call  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  come  with  the  consent  of  their 
owners. . . .1  have  no  doubt  that  if  Congress  would 
authorize  their  reception  into  service,  and  authorize 
the  President  to  call  upon  individuals  or  States  for 
such  as  they  are  willing  to  contribute,  with  the  con- 
dition of  emancipation  to  all  enrolled,  a sufficient 
number  would  be  forthcoming  to  enable  us  to  try 
the  experiment.  If  it  prove  successful  most  of  the 
objections  to  the  measuro  would  disappear,  and  if 
individuals  still  remained  unwilling  to  send  their 
negroes  to  the  army,  the  force  of  public  opinion  in 
the  States  would  soon  bring  about  such  legislation 
as  would  remove  all  obstacles/’ — Bills  to  this  pur- 
pose have  been  introduced  into  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. That  in  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
on  the  20th  of  February,  by  a vote  of  40  to  37.  It 
empowered  the  President  to  ask  and  accept  the  serv- 
ices of  as  many  negroes  as  he  deemed  expedient,  to 
be  employed  during  the  war  on  any  military  service 
which  he  should  direct;  that  these  troops  should 
receive  the  same  pay  an  1 rations  as  white  troops ; 
that  if  a sufficient  number  of  colored  recruits  was 
not  obtained,  the  President  might  call  upon  each 
State  for  its  proportion  of  300,0  )0  men,  to  be  raised 
irrespective  of  color,  from  persons  not  subject  to 
military  duty  under  existing  laws ; and  that  nothing 
in  this  act  should  work  any  change  in  the  relation 
of  master  and  slave,  except  by  the  consent  of  the 
owners,  and  of  the  States  in  which  they  reside. 
But,  in  the  mean  while,  the  bill  originating  in  the 
Senate  was  lost,  on  the  21st  of  February,  by  a vote 
of  11  to  10,  both  of  the  Virginia  Senators  voting 
against  it.  Thereupon  both  branches  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  passed  resolutions  directing  their 
Senators  to  vote  for  the  arming  of  slaves.  The 
Southern  theory  being  that  Senators  in  Congress  are 
bound  to  obey  the  instructions  of  their  State  Legi9- 


I latures,  it  is  probable  that  the  Virginia  Senators 
will  reverse  their  votes,  which  would  make  a ma- 
jority of  one  in  favor*  of  the  measure.  The  Senate 
of  Virginia  also,  on  the  25th  of  February,  passed  a 
bill,  by  a vote  of  27  to  3,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Houso  of  Delegates,  authorizing  the  Governor  to 
call  for  volunteers  for  one  year  from  the  free  ne- 
groes and  slaves,  to  “ aid  in  the  defense  of  the  cap- 
ital and  such  other  points  as  are  or  may  be  threat- 
ened by  the  public  enemy  these  volunteers  to  be 
commanded  by  white  officers.  The  bill  suspends,  in 
the  case  of  these  volunteers,  the  operation  of  the 
laws  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  arms  by  slaves  and 
free  negroes. 

In  accordance  with  a resolution  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Congress,  the  President  of  the  Confederacy  ap- 
pointed General  Lee  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
entire  military  force.  General  Lee’s  order  announc- 
ing that  he  assumed  this  post  is  dated  February  9. 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  between  whom  and 
Jefferson  Davis  there  is  a deep  animosity,  had 
been  virtually  retired  from  the  army  after  the  fall 
of  Atlanta.  Public  opinion  so  strongly  demanded 
his  restoration  that  the  President  was  forced  to 
yield,  and  he  was  reinstated,  and  placed  in  imme- 
diate command  of  the  forces  opposed  to  Sherman, 
in  the  place  of  Beauregard,  who  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  general  sentiment  of  the  public,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  was 
so  urgent  for  Johnston’s  restoration  to  command 
that  he  was  induced  to  join  his  wish  to  theirs ; but 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  removed  from  his  present  field 
of  operations,  but  preferred  to  serve  under  his  old 
comrade.  Johnston’s  order  assuming  the  command 
of  the  “Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  all  the  troops 
in  the  Departments  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida,”  is  dated  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
February  25. 

Governor  Magrath,  of  South  Carolina,  issued  a 
proclamation  announcing  that  the  invasion  of  the 
State  had  been  commenced,  and  calling  upon  the 
people  to  rise  in  arms.  We  extract  a few  sentences : 
44  Let  all  who  falter  now  or  hesitate,”  he  said,  “ be 
henceforth  marked.  If  any  seek  escape  from  duty 
and  danger  at  this  time,  let  them  depart.  There 
is  no  room  in  the  State  but  for  one  class  of  men: 
they  are  the  men  who  are  willing  to  fight  in  her 
cause.  The  period  is  near  when  private  business 
must  be  for  a season  suspended.  When  the  State 
calls,  as  it  now  does,  to  arms,  all  must  obey  that 
summons.  Remove  all  your  property  from  the 
reach  of  the  enemy ; carry  what  you  can  to  a place 
of  safety ; then  quickly  return  to  the  field.  What 
you  can  not  carry,  destroy.  You  led  the  way  in 
those  acts  which  united  the  people  of  your  sister 
States  in  this  Confederation  of  States,  and  their  se- 
cession from  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
You  fired  the  first  gun  at  the  flag  of  the  Uuited 
States,  and  caused  that  flag  to  be  lowered  at  your 
command.  As  yet  you  have  suffered  less  than  any 
other  people.  You  have  spoken  words  of  defiance  : 
let  your  acts  be  equally  significant.”  There  are 
some,  says  the  Governor,  who  think  they  are  not 
bound  to  fight  with  us  on  account  of  their  allegiance 
to  some  foreign  power.  Such  people  are  warned  to 
depart.  44  If  they  remain,  they  will  do  so  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  the  State  expects  and  demands 
that  every  man  shall  do  his  duty.” 

Governor  Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  issued  a proc- 
lamation on  the  14th  of  February,  urging  the  people 
to  continued  resistance.  “Some,”  he  says,  “will 
tell  you  that  we  are  already  subdued ; that  the  en- 
emy outnumbers  us ; that  our  fighting  men  are  all 
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slain;  our  resources  all  exhausted;  and  that  we 
might  as  well  submit  now.  But  great  as  our  ca- 
lamities have  been,  straitened  as  we  are  for  all  sup- 
plies, both  of  men  and  material,  I see  no  danger 
which  threatens  our  cause  except  the  depression  of 
spirit  among  the  people,  and  the  still  more  dreadful 
risk  of  internal  dissension ....  Over  four  hundred 
thousand  names  yet  stand  on  the  muster-rolls  of 
the  Confederacy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  shirk.  Where  are  they?  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands,  absent  without  leave,  are 
lurking  in  the  woods  and  swamps  of  the  South. 
Are  our  provisions  all  gone?  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  bushels  of  grain  now  rot  at  the  various  d&- 
p6ts  of  the  South  for  the  want  of  transportation, 
and  this  transportation  can  not  be  protected  because 
these  absent  soldiers  are  not  at  the  post  of  duty.” 
He  then  goes  on  to  affirm  that  of  all  the  region 
overrun  by  the  Federal  forces,  they  only  hold  the 
spots  trodden  by  their  armies  or  covered  by  their 
guns.  He  concludes  by  urging  the  people  to  lay 
down  party  bitterness ; to  use  every  exertion  to  re- 
store absentees  to  the  army;  to  divide  their  sub- 
stance with  the  poor  and  suffering ; to  sustain  their 
rulers  and  generals ; and,  iu  a word,  to  do  every 
thing  “to  prevent  the  degradation  of  the  country 
and  the  ruin  of  its  people.” 

Governor  Brown,  of  Georgia,  between  whom  and 
President  Davis  there  is  a bitter  feud  of  long  stand- 
ing, on  the  24th  of  February  sent  a message  to  the 
Georgia  Legislature,  in  which  he  makes  a bitter  at- 
tack upon  the  policy  and  measures  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Government  at  Richmond.  We  quote  a consid- 
erable portion  of  the  telegraphic  abstract  of  this 
message,  as  published  in  the  Richmond  papers  of 
February  26 : 

u The  message  commences  with  a defense  of  the  State 
against  the  attacks  of  the  press  for  permitting  Sherman,  to 
march  unmolested  through  the  State.  He  says  she  was 
abandoned  to  her  fate  and  neglected  by  the  Confederate 
authorities,  and  while  her  army  of  able-bodied  sons  were 
held  for  the  defense  of  other  States,  Georgia  was  compelled 
to  rely  only  upon  a few  old  men  and  boys.  He  claims 
that  the  golden  opportunity  was  thus  lost  for  overthrowing 
Sherman.  Had  he  been  resisted  from  the  start,  and  forced 
to  fight  and  exhaust  his  ammunition,  his  surrender  would 
have  been  certain.  He  recommends  the  establishment  of 
a militia  system,  to  be  in  no  case  turned  over  to  the  Con- 
federate Government,  but  retained  for  home  defense.  He 
says  there  are  only  fourteen  hundred  exempts  in  the  State, 
and  most  of  these  are  over  age.  lie  recommends  the  pas- 
sage of  a law  aut  horizing  the  impressment  of  provisions  in 
the  hands  of  persons  who  refuse  to  sell  their  surplus  to  the 
indigent  families  of  soldiera.  Referring  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. he  says  that  more  than  half  the  convicts  released  to 
fight  have  since  deserted.  He  opposes  the  arming  of  the 
slaves,  believing  them  to  be  more  valuable  as  agricultural 
laborers  than  they  could  be  as  soldiers.  They  do  not  wish 
to  go  into  the  army,  and  the  principal  restraint  now  upon 
them  is  the  fear  that  if  they  leave,  the  enemy  will  make 
them  fight  and  compel  them  to  take  up  arms,  and  they 
will  desert  by  thousands.  We  can  not  expect  them  to  per- 
form deeds  of  heroism  when  fighting  to  continue  the  en- 
slavement of  their  wives  and  children,  Rnd  it  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  demand  it  of  them.  Whenever  we  establish  the 
fact  that  they  are  a military  people  we  destroy  our  theory 
that  they  are  unfit  to  be  free.  When  we  arm  the  slaves 
we  abandon  slavery.  lie  takes  the  Government  to  task 
for  a great  variety  of  abuses,  such  as  illegal  impressments, 
arrests  of  citizens  without  authority  by  provost  guards,  the 
passport  system,  and  the  partiality  of  the  Government  to 
men  of  wealth,  who  are  given  nominal  positions  which 
keep  them  out  of  the  army,  while  poor  men  and  boys  are 
forced  into  the  ranks.  He  animadverts  severely  on  the 
. generalship  of  the  President,  and  traces  his  military  career 
during  the  war.  He  says— Our  Government  is  now  a mil- 
itary despotism  drifting  into  anarchy,  and  if  the  present 
policy  is  persisted  in  it  must  terminate  in  reconstruction, 
with  or  without  subjugation.  The  Governor  is  opposed  to 
both ; but  if  he  favored  either  he  would  give  his  earnest 
support  to  the  policy  of  the  President,  as  the  surest  mode 
of  diminishing  our  armies,  exhausting  onr  resources, 
breaking  the  spirit  of  our  people,  and  drivlog  them  in  de- 


spair to  seek  refuge  from  worse  tyranny  by  placing  them- 
selves under  a government  they  loathe  and  detest.  For  the 
cure  of  existing  evils  he  recommends  the  repeal  of  the 
Conscription  act,  the  observance  of  good  faith  with  the 
soldiers  by  paying  them  promptly,  the  abandonment  of 
impressments  and  secret  sessions  of  Congress,  and  taking 
from  the  President  his  power  as  oommander-in-chiefl  He 
calls  for  a convention  of  the  States  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  closes  in  the  following  language : 4 My  destiny  to 
linked  with  my  country.  If  we  succeed,  I am  a free  man. 
If,  by  the  obstinacy  and  weakness  of  our  rulers,  we  fall,  a 
common  ruin  awaits  us  all.  The  night  is  dark,  the  tem- 
pest howls,  the  ship  is  lashed  with  turbulent  waves,  the 
helmsman  is  steering  to  the  whirlpool,  yet  our  remon- 
strances are  unheeded.  We  must  restrain  him,  or  the  crew 
must sink  together  and  ail  be  buried  in  irrecoverable  ruin.' " 

The  crew  of  the  Florida , SO  in  number,  captured 
in  the  Brazilian  harbor  of  Bahia,  have  been  set  at 
liberty,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  case.  They  were  embarked  at  Bos- 
ton on  board  the  British  steamer  Canada,  bound  for 
Liverpool  by  way  of  Halifax. 

John  Y.  Beall ,"a  wealthy  and  educated  Virginian, 
was  executed  at  Governor’s  Island,  in  New  York 
harbor,  as  a spy  and  guerrilla.  It  was  proved  that, 
in  last  September,  he  was  acting  as  a spy  in  Ohio ; 
that  he  seized  two  steamers,  the  Philo  Parsons  and 
Island  Queen , on  Lake  Erie ; that,  in  December,  be 
was  found  acting  as  a spy  near  Niagara  Falls,  in 
the  State  of  New  York ; and  that  he  had  attempted 
to  destroy  a train  of  cars,  on  the  railroad  between 
Buffalo  and  Dunkirk,  by  throwing  obstructions  on 
the  track.  He  defended  himself  by  claiming  that 
all  his  acts  were  done  by  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
federate Government,  which  had  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility in  the  case,  and  died  protesting  that 
his  execution  was  an  act  of  murder. 

The  Legislatures  of  the  following  eighteen  States 
have  ratified  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, prohibiting  slavery:  Illinois,  Feb.  1; 
Rhode  Island,  Feb.  2;  Michigan,  Feb.  2;  New 
York,  Feb.  3;  Pennsylvania,  Feb.  3;  Maryland, 
Feb.  3;  Massachusetts,  Feb.  4 ; West  Virginia,  Feb. 
8;  Maine,  Feb.  7;  Missouri,  Feb.  7;  Ohio,  Feb.  8; 
Minnesota,  Feb.  8;  Kansas,  Feb.  8;  Virginia,  Feb. 
9;  Indiana,  Feb.  13;  Nevada,  Feb.  16;  Louisiana, 
Feb.  17 ; Wisconsin,  Feb.  24.  This  list  includes 
Virginia  and  Louisiana,  which  did  not  vote  in  the 
Presidential  election,  the  validity  of  whose  present 
loyal  State  Governments  is  not  settled.  The  fol- 
lowing States,  whose  Legislatures  are  yet  to  meet, 
will  undoubtedly  ratify  the  amendment : Connecti- 
cut, California,  Iowa,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon, 
Vermont,  to  which  will  be  added  Arkansas  and 
Tennessee,  if  the  present  loyal  Governments  shall 
be  recognized  as  valid— eight  in  all. — The  following 
three  States  have  rejected  the  amendment : Dela- 
ware, Feb.  3;  Kentucky,  Feb.  23;  New  Jersey, 
March  1 ; in  New  Jersey  the  vote  in  the  Assembly 
was  equally  divided,  and  the  question  was  decided  in 
the  negative  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker. 
Including  the  States  in  which  there  is  no  even  nom- 
inal loyal  State  Governments,  the  w’holc  number 
of  States  is  36 ; three-fourths  of  the  States,  that  to 
27,  are  required  to  make  the  proposition  valid.  If 
the  votes  of  Virginia,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Ten- 
nessee shall  be  allowed,  there  will  be  a majority  of 
all  the  States  of  two  in  favor  of  the  ratification.  If 
these  are  rejected,  and  if  the  seven  States  in  which 
there  is  no  loyal  government  be  not  reckoned,  there 
will  still  be  a majority  for  the  ratification.  But  if 
the  vote  of  these  somcwiiat  irregular  States  be  not 
counted,  and  if  it  is  decided  that  the  assent  of  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  States  is  held  to  be  required,  there 
will  be  but  22  valid  votes  in  its  favor,  being  5 less 
than  the  required  number. 
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NOW  that  the  crocuses  have  bloomed  and  the 
tender  willow  twigs  are  sheathed  in  delicate 
green,  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  the  snow  and  to 
tell  the  Winter's  tale. 

It  has  been  a season  of  peculiar  severity.  The 
lasting  and  early  sleighing  will  be  long  remembered. 
The  cold  season  of  *64  and  ’65  will  become  a prov- 
erb. The  year  of  railroad  disasters  will  be  sadly 
marked  in  our  annals.  Of  course  a peripatetic  Easy 
Chair  has  had  fair  opportunities  of  seeing  it  and 
feeling  it,  and  of  burling  foul  scorn  at  the  chief 
railroads  in  the  country. 

There  was  one  memorable  snow-storm  which  was 
especially  severe  upon  the  line  of  that  modest  pub- 
lic servant,  the  Central  Railroad.  Between  Utica 
and  Syracuse  the  force  of  the  storm  was  greatest; 
and  the  snow  had  fallen  to  the  depth  of  nearly  three 
feet  It  was  a still,  heavy,  moist  fall  in  February. 
The  whole  season  had  been  unusually  snowy,  so  that 
the  best  preparation  which  that  excellent  Company 
chooses  to  make  to  guard  against  the  delays  of 
storms  had  been  made.  All  Tuesday  night  the 
snow  fell.  All  night  long  there  was  the  whisper- 
ing rustle,  swelling  into  soft  gusts  that  drove  gen- 
tly against  the  window,  but  not  blowing  so  Btemly 
as  to  shake  the  snow  from  the  twigs  and  boughs 
and  railings  and  window  caps  and  wherever  else  it 
could  cling,  transforming  the  old  familiar  world 
into  a new  beauty.  The  next  morning  the  scene 
was  that  which  is  so  exquisitely  described  in  Judd’s 
“Margaret,”  but  which  has  never  yet  been  so  per- 
fectly represented  upon  canvas. 

Stirring  early,  but  in  that  snow-muffled  dawn 
with  no  sense  of  the  hard  cold  shock  of  common 
winter  mornings,  and  parting  from  the  most  friend- 
ly hearth,  the  Easy  Chair  came  roiling  down  to 
Schenectady  to  join  the  train  upon  the  Central  Road 
going  West,  which  leaves  Albany  at  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  Schenectady  is  about  forty  min- 
utes’ journey  from  Albany.  He  there  found  at  half 
past  seven  the  train  which  had  left  Albany  the  pre- 
vious evening  at  eleven,  and  which  had  remained 
at  Schenectady  during  the  whole  night.  Just  be- 
fore eight  o’clock  it  moved  off  upon  its  way,  and  the 
seven  o’clock  train  from  Albany  arrived. 

In  that  our  traveler  seated  himself,  and  was  locked 
in  by  a newsboy  under  instructions  from  a conductor 
that  that  car  was  to  be  reserved  for  way  passengers. 
To  the  Easy  Chair’s  remonstrance  at  being  impris- 
oned, the  newsboy  informed  him  “ I dunno  nuthin’ 
about  it,  only  I’m  to  keep  the  door  locked;”  which 
he  did  until  a few  other  passengers  were  admitted 
and  advised  the  youth  not  to  lock  the  door,  and  he 
accepted  the  advice. 

After  a delay  of  an  hour  or  more  the  train  rolled 
on,  and  pushed  steadily  forward  until  near  Little 
Falls,  where  it  overtook  the  eleven  o’clock  train  of 
the  previous  evening.  The  two  trains  struggled 
with  the  snow,  the  only  snow-plow  being  a small 
iron  cow-catcher,  and  at  about  half  past  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  reached  Utica,  where  the  morning 
train  should  have  arrived  at  noon. 

Utica  is  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the  Central 
Road.  The  storm  w’as  on  Tuesday  night  The 
telegraph  had  of  course  informed  the  managers  of 
the  delay  of  trains  and  the  condition  of  the  roads. 
One  of  the  eastern  trains  was  already  twelve  hours 
behind.  Of  coarse,  therefore,  this  great  road  had 
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made  adequate  and  extraordinary  exertions  to  clear 
the  track.  Let  us  see. 

After  due  delays  one  train,  an  express,  moved 
off  toward  the  West  with  three  locomotives,  each 
provided  with  a cow-catcher.  Then  followed  a 
mail-train  soon  after  six.  It  toiled  four  miles  to 
Whitesborough,  where  it  overtook  the  express 
train.  The  two  contrived  to  worry  through  to 
Oriskany,  about  four  miles  further,  and  there 
stopped.  It  was  stated  that  another  train  came 
afterward  from  Utica.  It  would  be  incredible,  ex- 
cept upon  this  road.  But  there  at  Oriskany,  eight 
miles  from  Utica,  all  the  trains  were  stopped.  There 
were  six  or  seven  locomotives  in  attendance,  each 
with  a cow-catcher.  A snow-plow  w'as  not  seen ; 
nor  could  the  most  careful  inquiry  discover  that 
such  an  engine  had  been  ever  seen  or  heard  of  in 
that  region. 

The  trains  rolled  feebly  forward  for  a mile  or 
two,  then  rolled  feebly  back  again.  The  six  or 
seven  locomotives,  with  a small  cow-catcher  each, 
as  useful  as  a lady’s  embroidered  apron  to  a cook 
managing  a sirloin,  hooted  like  a chorus  of  owls. 
Two  or  three  of  them  broke  away  from  the  trains, 
charged  the  snow-drifts  with  the  front  cow-catcher, 
hooted  fearfully  for  assistance — and  a dozen  labor- 
ers, some  with  snow-spades,  some  with  coal-shovels, 
trotted  leisurely  to  the  rescue  and  dug  the  cow- 
catchers out  again. 

This  ludicrous  and  imbecile  prodding  of  the  diffi- 
culty continued  until  midnight.  Then  the  trains 
were  rolled  back  to  Oriskany  station ; and  the  six 
or  seven  locomotives,  after  a prolonged  and  energetic 
hooting,  quietly  betook  themselves  to  Utica,  carry- 
ing some  of  the  passengers  who  we  re  in  the  secret, 
and  deliberately  abandoning  the  trains  for  the  night. 
There  were  probably  more  than  a thousand  passen- 
gers. They  could  have  been  taken  back  to  Utica 
in  an  hour  with  tho  locomotives.  If  it  were  thought 
best  to  leave  them,  more  power  might  have  beeu 
sent  to  them.  Provisions  might  have  been  sent  to 
them.  They  could  have  been  told  what  their  fate 
was  to  be.  Something  might  have  been  done. 
Nothing  was  done.  They  were  left  upon  the  track. 
One  of  the  passengers  who  returned  with  the  loco- 
motives offered  to  buy  food  if  it  could  be  sent  to  the 
passengers.  He  was  told  that  they  should  be  at- 
tended to,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it  They  were 
left  upon  the  track. 

In  a house  near  by  an  active  and  humane  woman 
baked  biscuit  and  cakes  and  pies,  and  made  tea  and 
coffee  all  night  long.  The  famished  passengers  camo 
and  went  to  and  from  the  hospitable  door.  Some 
of  the  more  adventurous  pushed  off  to  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Oriskany,  and  found  a tavern  and  a small 
grog-shop  with  such  refreshment  as  they  could 
afford.  The  air  wa9  still;  the  moon  shone,  and 
gradually  the  night  wore  away  without  suffering. 
The  children  slept  and  made  little  noise,  and  the 
women  as  usual  were  patient  and  cheerful.  But 
there  was  one  man  who  could  not  forgive  himself 
for  being  there.  “You  who  came  regularly  out 
from  Albany  and  were  caught  in  it,” said  he, 44  could 
not  help  yourselves ; you  are  not  responsible.  But 
I — why  I was  such  a darned  fool  as  to  walk  into 
the  scrape  with  my  eyes  open ! It’s  all  my  own 
fault,  and  I’m  served  exactly  right  for  being  such 
a darned  fool”  This  penitent  passenger  returned 
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incessantly  to  the  same  strain,  until  at  length  all 
the  company  began  to  feel  a malevolent  suspicion 
that  he  was  the  cause  of  the  whole  obstruction. 
He  was  evidently  regarded  as  the  Jonah ; but  so 
long  as  the  cars  were  warm  he  was  not  cast  over- 
board into  the  snow. 

About  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  Easy 
Chair,  who  had  no  further  reason  for  traveling 
westward,  was  awakened  by  a punch  in  the  shoul- 
ders from  a neighbor,  who  kindly  said : 44  Pin  very 
much  afraid  you  will  be  carried  off!”  Our  traveler 
laughed,  and  rejoined  that  he  saw  no  immediate  dan- 
ger of  such  a result.  Then  taking  his  traveling- 
bag  he  made  his  wray  to  the  grog-shop  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  bargained  for  a cutter  to  take  him  back 
to  Utica.  While  he  waited  for  the  horse  to  be 
44  hitched  to,”  he  heard  a philosopher  who  was  drink- 
ing ale  and  smoking  a native  cigar,  remark,  44  No, 
Sir.  I never  permit  my  stomach  to  get  empty.  I 
came  up  here  and  ate  some  pie  at  twelve  o’clock. 
Then  I came  at  three  and  had  some  oysters  and  ale. 
Now  I’ve  just  had  some  coffee  and  cakes ; and  I am 
smoking,  you  see.  I have  to  smoke,  you  know, 
for  the  asthma.  But  I never  let  my  stomach  get 
empty.  Nothing  gives  fits  like  an  empty  stomach.” 

These  remarks  were  delivered  with  oracular  em- 
phasis, and  nobody  seemed  to  think  them  droll, 
which  was  the  perfection  of  comedy. 

Any  thing  more  dreary  than  that  grog-shop  at 
early  morning  thronged  by  disgusted  travelers,  it  is 
not  easy  to  imagine.  The  mingled  fumes  of  bad  to- 
hacco,  bad  coffee,  and  bad  whisky  pervaded  the  lit- 
tle room.  There  was  an  incessant  arrival  of  people, 
who  knocked  their  boots  upon  the  floor  as  they  en- 
tered ; and  one  or  two,  with  an  air  of  satisfied  vir- 
tue, poured  a little  w'atcr  into  a pewter  basin,  wet 
their  hands  and  faces  w'ith  it,  and  seemed  to  suppose 
they  had  washed  themselves.  The  Easy  Chair  soon 
made  a bargain  for  the  cutter,  and  abandoning  him- 
self to  the  direful  chance  of  44  fits,”  seated  himself 
by  the  side  of  a bright  boy  and  slid  off  silently 
through  the  snow  for  Utica.  The  road  was  not 
broken.  It  was  a world  of  snow.  Herman  Mel- 
ville could  have  found  a fresh  hint  for  his  wonderful 
chapter  upon  whiteness  in  “The  Whale.” 

The  inspiring  brilliancy  of  such  a day  and  scene 
can  never  be  forgotten.  The  wind  blew  straight 
out  of  the  northwest,  and  was  chilled  by  the  broad 
basin  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  before  it  struck  its  keen 
edge  against  our  faces.  The  Chair  and  the  hoy 
chatted  a little,  but  gradually  they  became  silent, 
until  there  was  a general  and  disagreeable  unmuf- 
fling to  pay  toll  at  a gate ; although  it  was  not  easy 
to  see  hv  what  right  the  turnpike  company  collected 
rent  for  the  use  of  snow.  Do  the  directors  keep  the 
sleighing  in  repair? 

It  was  now  toward  nine  o’clock,  and  the  Easy 
Chair  was  expecting  to  see  every  moment  a train 
of  locomotives  whistling  and  shrieking  and  puffing 
out  from  Utica  to  the  relief  of  the  passengers  whom 
the  beneficent  Central  Railroad  management  had 
left  all  night  in  a snow-drift.  But  the  locomotives 
evidently  knew  where  comfort  was  to  be  found,  and 
nothing  wras  to  bo  seen  or  beard.  Claverhou^e 
feasted  while  the  Cameronians  were  tortured.  But 
if  the  theory  of  the  grog-shop  philosopher  were  true 
what  an  issue  was  to  be  apprehended ! 

Presently  the  Easy  Chair  reached  the  stately 
Lunatic  Asylum  on  the  edge  of  the  city  of  Utica, 
and  in  a few  minutes  was  safe  and  comfortable  in 
Boggs’s  Hotel.  It  was  about  half  past  nine,  and  he 
instantly  stepped  into  the  railroad  wrai ting-room, 


which  is  connected  with  the  hotel,  to  ask  at  what 
hour  a train  would  leave  for  Albany  or  Troy.  It 
W'as  an  amiable  intention  ; but  there  is  probably  no 
greater  delusion  in  the  world  than  the  supposition 
that  any  information  of  any  kind  whatever  is  to  be 
obtained  at  the  offices  of  this  excellent  Company. 
The  room  w'as  crowded  with  people  whom  the  dis- 
ordered trains  had  assembled.  But  nobody  knew 
any  thing  but  his  own  adventures.  Where  any 
train  was,  except  the  one  in  which  he  had  been 
caught,  nobody  could  tell.  When  any  train  would 
depart  was  beyond  every  body’s  knowledge.  The 
ticket-office  was  closed.  All  other  official  rooms 
were  locked.  There  was  no  one  to  answer  ques- 
tions. There  was  not  even  a bulletin-board  to  tell 
every  body  what  every  body  wanted  to  know,  or 
even  to  say  that  the  management  themselves  did 
not  know.  A little  accommodation  of  that  kind  Is 
so  easy,  so  satisfactory,  so  economical  of  time  and 
patience ! But  it  can  not  be  allowed.  There  even 
seems  to  he  some  natural  hostility  between  the 
traveler  who  has  the  audacity  to  buy  a ticket  and 
the  agent  wTho  has  the  Christian  forbearance  to  sell 
it.  Beyond  that  transaction,  in  w hich,  upon  the  part 
of  the  agent,  charity  has  her  perfect  wfork,  nothing 
is  possible.  A question  is  an  impertinence  of  which 
this  Easy  Chair  hopes  no  fellow-traveler  will  be 
guilty. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  score  in  white  chalk 
upon  the  side  of  the  room,  if  a bulletin-board  were 
beyond  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  Company, 
these  words  : 44 The  train  from  the  West  is  stuck  at 
Rome.  The  train  from  the  East  is  at  St.  Johns- 
ville.  A train  will  leave  for  Syracuse  at  twelve, 
for  Albany  at  one;”  or,  “There  is  no  news  from 
any  train.” 

At  length,  as  it  was  important  to  the  Easy  Chair 
as  to  many  others,  to  know  what  their  fate  would 
probably  be,  and  how  long  they  must  stand  about 
in  the  station,  an  intrepid  aud  adventurous  explorer, 
accustomed  to  deal  with  the  craftiest  of  men,  gal- 
lantly undertook  to  effect  an  entrance  into  the  of- 
fices of  the  Company  and  extort  some  news.  This 
sublime  resolution,  of  which  only  the  most  heroic 
could  be  capable,  was  saluted  with  admiration,  and 
the  brave  man  departed  with  the  sincerest  benedic- 
tions of  the  travelers.  After  some  time  he  returned. 
His  courage  had  been  rewarded.  He  had  ascer- 
tained that  there  w as  a train  somewhere  near  Rome, 
and  that  sonic  time  during  the  day  a tram  would 
leave  for  the  East.  When  it  would  go,  was  beyond 
the  power  .of  man  to  discover. 

44  Then  I will  go  to  my  room  and  do  my  work, 
and  ask  the  host  to  summon  me  at  the  right  mo- 
ment,” said  the  Easy  Chair. 

“ I tried  that  yesterday  and  was  left,”  said  a fel- 
low-pilgrim. 

That,  of  course,  ended  that  plan.  The  wretched 
passengers  stared  vacantly  at  each  other,  and  dozed 
about  the  stove.  Some  locomotive  moving  cars  and 
44  putting  things  to  rights”  upon  the  track  sudden- 
ly hooted,  and  dozers  and  starers  sprang  up  and 
thronged  to  the  door  only  to  perceive  their  disap- 
pointment and  settle  dully  back  again. 

The  Easy  Chair  and  a friend  repaired  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  hotel,  and  chatted  the  morning  away. 
At  one  o’clock  a benign  personage  entered  and 
said : 

“Train  for  the  East  in  fifteen  minutes.” 

At  the  same  moment  the  dinner-bell  rang. 

44  What  a pity  ! No  time  for  dinner,”  said  the 
pair  by  the  office  stove. 
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“Do  you  suppose  Benignity  knows  any  thing 
about  it  ?”  asked  one. 

“ Oh  yes ; he  is  the  very  man  to  know,"  replied 
the  other. 

They  rose  to  settle  their  bills. 

“ Won’t  you  go  in  to  dinner,  gentlemen  ?” 

“No,  thank  you.  Time  doesn’t  permit,  train 
goes  now  in  ten  minutes.” 

Out  they  went  to  the  cars.  They  appeared  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  the  travelers  seated  themselves  in 
high  good-humor. 

“ Leaving  Utica  at  a quarter  past  one  we  may 
hope  to  reach  Albany  by  six.” 

It  was  a cheerful  prospect,  and  the  pleased  pas- 
sengers tucked  their  shawls  about  their  feet  and  for- 
gave every  body  his  trespasses.  A little  difference 
of  time  explained,  of  course,  the  failure  to  depart  at 
fifteen  minutes  past  one.  But  when  a quarter  of 
two  came  there  was  the  nudge  of  the  locomotive 
grasping  the  train,  and  it  rolled  smoothly  along. 
Smoothly  along  for  an  eighth  of  a mile  to  a position 
finely  intrenched  by  freight-cars  and  store-houses, 
and  there  stopped.  Two  o’clock.  Half  past.  Three 
o'clock.  The  passengers  had  lost  their  dinner  and 
they  had  not  started.  Forgiveness  of  sinners  had 
become  at  that  moment  almost  an  impossible  vir- 
tue. 

“I  say,”  cried  one,  “let’s  go  and  hunt  up  some 
dinner,  I’m  starving." 

“ And  be  left  behind,  after  all  ?” 

It  would  probably  puzzle  even  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  to  say  why  in  any  case  of  extremity  upon 
a railroad  train  the  conductor  becomes  invisible,  j 
At  the  very  moment  when  you  wish  to  have  the 
shock  passed  gently  off,  the  conductor  is  gone.  It 
was  useless,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  any  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained  of  the  probable  moment  of 
departure.  But  surely  all  good  Christian  souls  will 
extenuate  a little  wrath  with  that  benign  personage 
who  said  so  sweetly,  “ Train  for  the  East  in  fifteen 
minutes.’’ 

At  a little  past  five  the  cars  moved.  The  track 
was  quite  clear.  There  was  evidently  no  reason 
whatever  that  a train  should  not  have  left  hours 
and  hours  before.  There  was  no  delay,  and  in  the 
bright  frosty  moonlight  the  locomotive  ran  yelping 
into  Albany  at  ten  o’clock.  “Here’s  richness!" 
quoth  Mr.  Squeers,  at  a famous  breakfast  he  once 
ate  with  some  “young  friends"  in  London.  And 
here’s  railroad  management ! 

But  what  can  a great  Company  do?  It  must  in- 
crease its  wealth.  At  that  very  moment  it  was  a 
suitor  to  the  Legislature  for  the  power  of  compel- 
ling passengers  to  pay  fifty  or  seventy-five  per  cent, 
more  for  such  privileges  as  have  been  described. 
What  can  a great  Company  do?  It  would  doubt- 
less be  willing  enough  to  clear  its  tracks  with  snow- 
plows instead  of  cow-catchers — to  stay  by  its  pas- 
sengers through  nights  in  the  snow,  to  feed  them, 
or  to  carry  them  back  eight  miles.  It  would  not 
seriously  object  to  starting  within  five  or  six  hours 
of  the  proper  time,  nor  to  arriving  within  a day  or 
two  of  the  hour  indicated.  It  might  have  bulletin- 
boards  and  communicate  information  to  the  public, 
and  inasmuch  as  it  was  created  to  serve  the  public, 
really  be  of  service  to  it.  But  what  would  yon 
have?  Warren  Hastings  said  to  his  subordinate 
Hindoo  chiefs:  “I  hope  you  will  not  grind  any 
body,  but  I must  have  the  money.”  The  Central 
Railroad  Company  would  be  very  glad  to  serve  the 
public,  if  it  could.  But,  good  lack  I charity  begins 
at  home. 
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“ Into  paint  will  I grind  thee,  my  bride,”  was 
the  painter’s  wedding  song.  Into  money  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  grinds  the  public.  Surely  it  is  a veiy 
droll  public  that  complains.  The  Central  Railroad 
seats  a drunken  and  disgusting  fellow  by  your  side, 
and  you  can  not  help  yourself.  The  Central  Rail- 
road crams  its  cars  with  passengers,  so  that  those 
who  have  paid  for  seats  must  go  standing — and  they 
can  not  help  themselves.  Such  details  are  endless. 
The  Central  Railroad  Company  receives  eleven  per 
cent,  net  on  its  actual  capital,  as  we  read  in  the 
newspapers,  and  sighs  for  sixteen.  Is  any  body  so 
lost  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of  man  as  to  grudge  it 
that  pittance?  Is  any  body  so  mad  as  to  suppose 
that  the  public  convenience  is  to  be  consulted  by 
a Company  existing  by  the  favor  and  for  the  service 
of  the  public  ? No,  no ; the  public  was  made  for 
railroad  corporations.  Ask  the  Camden  and  Am- 
boy. 

There  are  parents  who  read  Jack  the  Giant  Kill- 
er to  their  dear  children,  and  gravely  say  that  there 
are  no  giants  now  who  dine  and  grow  fat  upon  hap- 
less men  and  women. 

When  a rustic  Easy  Chair  like  this  goes  to  town 
and  finds  his  way  to  the  theatre,  he  is  so  dazzled  as 
he  enters  and  looks  round  at  the  lovely  ladies  and 
the  gay  men,  that  he  says  to  himself,  “ Why.  don't 
I come  every  evening?”  But  when  the  fiddles 
have  played,  and  the  mysterious  curtain  rises,  and 
he  beholds  the  wooings  and  wanderings  and  perils 
and  heroisms  of  Don  Alfonso  and  Imogen,  and 
hears  the  wondrous  sounds  into  which  his  native 
language  is  changed  in  the  play,  and  yields  to  the 
melting  pathos  of  the  adjuration,  “Have  you  a 
strawberry  leaf  on  your  left  arm ! Ah ! oh ! It 
is — it  is — my  loved,  my  long-lost  brother!"  then 
the  same  Easy  Chair  says  gently  in  his  own  ear : 
“Why,  please,  did  you  come  to  such  a plaoe  as 
this?" 

There  is  always  a fine  theoretical  answer  to  such 
a question.  It  is  the  intrinsic  charm  of  the  drama, 
the  skeptic  is  told,  which  brings  him  to  the  theatre. 
But  the  difficulty  always  is  that  the  drama  and  the 
actor  are  at  such  terrible  odds.  Theoretically  the 
stage  is  the  mirror  of  nature.  But  except  in  Paris, 
where  indeed  the  spectator  does  see  at  the  theatre 
what  he  sees  outside  of  it,  the  life  of  the  stage  is  as 
absolutely  different  from  that  of  the  actual  world  as 
rouge  is  from  the  red  of  a rose. 

• There  is,  however,  a real  world,  which  is  not  act- 
ual. That  of  Shakespeare  is  such ; and  the  satis- 
faction a well-acted  play  of  Shakespeare  gives  us  is 
not  that  of  seeing  men  and  women  like  those  we 
daily  meet,  talking  as  our  friends  talk ; but  it  is  in 
the  appeal  to  the  imagination  which  contemplates 
the  same  human  nature  under  a hundred  aspects  of 
time  and  condition.  But  the  world  of  the  stage  is 
neither  the  real  nor  the  actual.  The  best  of  it  is  to 
nature  probably  what  Sir  William  Jones’s  transla- 
tions are  to  the  Persian  originals.  The  voice,  the 
gesture,  the  step,  with  which  every  thing  is  deliv- 
ered upon  the  boards  fairly  illustrate  what  we  say. 
They  are  harmonious  with  the  “nature”  of  the 
stage ; a nature  which  is  never  to  be  found  away 
from  it.  Yet  there  is  always  a great  relish  in  the 
public  for  whatever  is  artificial,  and  there  is  no 
question  more  truly  in  the  key  of  what  is  called 
“ society”  than  “ Are  you  fond  of  nature  ?” 

A really  fine  actor  is  as  uncommon  as  a really 
great  dramatic  poet.  Yet  what  Garrick  was  in 
Richard  III.  or  Edmund  Kean  in  Shylock,  we  are 
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sure  Edwin  Booth  is  in  Hamlet.  He  used  to  play 
this  and  other  parts  in  Boston,  and  New  York  did 
not  know  him.  It  is  not  many  years  since  he 
played  here  without  observation  except  of  a few, 
and  without  any  prestige  whatever.  Suddenly  he 
was  the  fashion ; he  was  more,  he  was  the  passion ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  he  had  no  rival  upon  the 
stage.  From  that  time  he  has  held  his  position. 
Every  year  he  plays  many  weeks  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  during  this  last  season  he  has  played 
Hamlet  for  three  months  consecutively,  six  nights 
in  the  week — an  incident  in  Shakespearian  history 
quite  unprecedented. 

Mr.  Booth  plays  at  the  Winter  Garden  theatre, 
opposite  Bond  Street,  in  Broadway,  the  site  which 
is  associated  with  Rachel.  It  is  a small,  convenient 
house,  well  built  for  hearing  and  seeing — or  is  it 
only  that  nobody  wishes  to  speak  or  buzz  when  Mr. 
Booth  is  acting?  The  manager  of  the  house,  Mr. 
Stuart,  is  understood  to  be  a particular  personal 
Mend  of  the  actor’s,  and  the  theatre  was  arranged 
with  peculiar  care  for  the  representation.  The  scene 
was  thoughtfully  studied,  and  the  effect  was  entirely 
harmonious.  That  is,  the  parts  agreed  with  each 
other.  It  may  be  doubted,  of  course,  whether  the 
Queen,  Hamlet’s  mother,  was  dressed  like  the  Queen 
we  saw.  But  such  details  are  forgiven  to  the  gen- 
eral symmetry  of  impression. 

Mr.  Booth  looks  the  ideal  Hamlet.  For  the  Ham- 
let of  our  imaginations,  which  is  the  Hamlet  of 
Shakespeare,  is  not  the  “ scant  of  breath”  gentle- 
man whom  the  severer  critics  insist  that  he  should 
be.  He  is  a sad,  slight  Prince.  It  is  indeed  a fair 
question  how  much  John  Kemble  and  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  are  responsible  for  the  ideal  Hamlet. 
The  tall  figure,  preternatu rally  tall  in  the  picture, 
clad  in  the  long  black  cloak,  with  one  foot  resting 
npon  the  earth  from  the  grave,  the  skull  in  the 
hand,  and  the  fine  eyes  uplifted  to  the  chandelier — 
this  is  the  imperious  tradition  of  Hamlet.  We  see 
it  in  youth,  and  it  remains  forever. 

But  Mr.  Booth  disturbs  this  tradition  a little. 
When  he  appears,  we  perceive  at  once  that  a certain 
melancholy  youthfulness  is  wanting  in  the  stately 
Kemble.  He  represents  the  Prince ; but  he  is  not 
identified  with  him.  But  Mr.  Booth  is  altogether 
princely.  His  costume  is  still  the  solemn  suit  of 
sables,  varied  according  to  his  fancy  of  greater  fit- 
ness, and  his  small  lithe  form  with  the  mobility  and 
intellectual  sadness  of  his  face,  and  his  large  melan- 
choly eyes,  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  imagination 
that  this  is  Hamlet  as  he  lived  in  Shakespeare’s 
world. 

His  playing  throughout  has  an  exquisite  tone, 
like  an  old  picture.  The  charm  of  the  finest  por- 
traits, of  Raphael’s  Julius  or  Leo,  of  Titian’s  Francis 
I.  or  Ippolito  di  Medici,  of  Vandyck’s  Charles  I.,  is 
not  the  drawing  nor  even  the  coloring,  so  much  as 
the  nameless,  subtle  harmony  which  is  called  tone. 
So  in  Mr.  Booth’s  Hamlet  it  is  not  any  particular 
scene,  or  passage,  or  look,  or  movement  that  con- 
veys the  impression  ; it  is  the  consistency  of  every 
part  with  every  other,  the  pervasive  sense  of  the 
mind  of  a true  gentleman  sadly  strained  and  jarred. 
Through  the  whole  play  the  mind  is  borne  on  in 
mournful  reverie.  It  is  not  so  much  what  he  says 
or  does  that  we  observe ; for  under  all,  beneath  every 
scene  and  word  and  act,  we  bear  what  is  not  audi- 
ble, the  melancholy  music  of  the  sweet  bells  jangled, 
out  of  tune,  and  harsh. 

This  gives  a curious  reality  to  the  whole.  Most 
acting  is  as  superficial  as  the  costume  of  the  actor. 


It  may  be  carefully  and  even  exquisitely  studied, 
but  you  touch  bottom  all  the  time.  “I  can  see 
how  A *s,  and  B’s,  and  C'a  poetry  is  made,”  said  a 
famous  critic,  Ubut  I lose  my  breath  when  I read 
D’s,  for  1 can  not  see  how  it  is  done.”  If  the  act- 
ing is  merely  in  the  mouth  or  on  the  back,  it  is  like 
the  Western  wines,  which  have  so  delicious  a bou- 
quet, but  are  thin  and  sharp  to  the  taste.  So  with 
singing.  If  it  is  only  in  the  throat  of  the  singer,  it 
can  not  get  to  the  heart  of  the  hearer.  If  it  is  in 
the  soul  ef  the  singer,  the  hearer  is  not  so  much 
conscious  of  the  beautiful  voice  as  of  the  sense  of  it, 
so  to  speak.  If  you  heard  Cinti  Damoreau  or  Per- 
siani,  you  listened  with  smiling  wonder  and  delight 
as  to  a musical  box  or  a canary.  If  you  heard 
Jenny  Lind,  there  was  an  expansion  and  satisfac- 
tion of  soul.  Afterward  it  was  remembered  not 
merely  as  a pleasure  you  had  enjoyed;  it  was  a 
revelation  you  had  received.  It  was  genius. 

Mr.  Booth’s  conception  of  Hamlet  is  that  of  a 
morbid  mind,  conscious  of  its  power  to  master  the 
mystery  of  life,  which  in  its  details  baffles  and  over- 
whelms him.  There  is,  therefore,  a serene  con- 
sciousness of  superiority  in  his  behavior  even  in  the 
most  perplexed  moments.  In  the  chamber  scene 
with  his  mother,  when  the  ghost  passes  and  Hamlet 
falls  for  a moment  prostrate  with  emotion  at  his  dis- 
appearance, the  Queen  insinuates  that  he  is  road. 
There  is  a kind  of  calm,  pitying  disdain,  mingled 
with  the  sense  that  her  feeling  is  natural,  with 
which  Hamlet  steps  toward  her,  his  finger  on  his 
pulse.  The  tragedy  in  Hamlet  is  not  only  the  vital 
curiosity  about  existence,  the  mastering  love  of  life 
which  almost  subdues  bis  soul  with  fear  and  doubt, 
and  keeps  it  tense  with  eager  questioning ; but  it  is 
the  conviction  of  a mindgnorbid  with  this  continual 
strain  that  it  is  a most  sacred  duty  to  end  another 
life,  to  plunge  a guilty  soul  into  the  abyss  of  doubt, 
and  that  soul  the  one  dearest  to  bis  mother.  This 
explains  the  fascination  which  the  idea  of  his  uncle’s 
death  always  exercises  upon  his  mind,  and  also  his 
inability  to  do  more  than  dream  and  doubt  over  the 
action. 

It  is  th is  complication  which  produces  one  of  Mr. 
Booth’s  finest  scenes.  In  the  interview  with  his 
mother  he  stabs  Polonius  through  the  arras.  For  an 
instant  the  possibility  of  what  he  lias  done  sweeps 
over  his  mind.  Always  the  victim  of  complex 
emotions,  the  instinctive  satisfaction  of  knowing 
the  act  done  is  mingled  with  the  old  familiar  horror 
of  the  doom  to  which  be  may  have  consigned  his 
uncle.  With  sword  uplifted,  and  a vague  terror 
both  of  hope  and  fear  in  his  face  and  tone,  Hamlet 
does  not  slide  rapidly  bock  and  hurriedly  exclaim, 
“ Is  it  the  king  ?”  but  tottering  with  emotiou  he  asks 
slowly,  in  an  appalling  staccato,  “Is — it — the — 
king?” 

We  are  hardly  familiar  enough  with  various  act- 
ors of  this  part  to  deckle  whether  Mr.  Booth  intro- 
duces many  new  readings,  as  they  are  called,  or 
not.  Some  he  certainly  docs,  and  utterly  destroys 
the  old  traditions.  Thus  after  the  interview  with 
Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem,  during  which  his 
princely  courtesy  is  very  beautiful,  he  walks  rest- 
lessly about  as  if  the  disgust  were  almost  intolera- 
ble, then  seats  himself  upon  a couch  fronting  a bay- 
window  and  sinks  into  reverie.  Polonius  enters 
with  the  message  from  the  Queen.  The  Prince 
raises  his  eyes  languidly  toward  him  fer  a moment, 
then  tarns  them  to  the  window.  When  he  has 
finished,  Hamlet,  still  sitting  and  looking  oat  at 
the  window,  raises  his  finger,  points  to  the  dead, 
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and  so  plays  upon  the  poor  old  Gold  Stick.  Poor 
old  Gold  Stick ! what  a sorry  death  he  dies ! My 
Lord,  my  Lord ! was  he  not  Ophelia's  father? 

The  cumulative  sadness  of  the  play  was  never  so 
palpable  as  in  Mr.  Booth's  acting.  It  is  a spell 
from  which  yon  can  not  escape,  and  we  never  felt 
more  deeply  how  the  gloom  of  the  drama  is  en- 
hanced by  the  humor  of  the  grave-digger  than  at  the 
Winter  Garden.  Mr.  Davidge,  we  think,  played 
the  grave-digger,  and  played  it  finely.  His  broad, 
loud  jesting,  the  indifference  with  which  a clown 
laughs  and  sings  as  he  digs  Ophelia's  grave,  is  a 
ghastly  lurid  gleam  that  makes  the  darkness  even 
more  unutterable.  From  that  it  goes  swiftly  to  the 
end,  to  those  most  mournful  words,  “The  rest  is 
silence."  The  curtain  falls.  The  audience  rises 
and  departs.  Wo  move  out  with  the  chatting 
crowd.  The  street  sparkles  and  roars.  The  old 
life  receives  us  at  the  portal.  But  in  the  old  life  a 
new  thread  is  woven ; the  golden  thread  of  a fresh 
vision  of  beauty. 

Judge  Jeffreys  went  down  into  the  West  and 
held  the  bloody  assizes.  The  good  and  beaudfhl 
and  young  fell  before  the  infamous  tool  of  an  in- 
famous king.  His  name  is  hateful  in  history,  and 
it  is  well  that  the  public  mind  should  be  occasion- 
ally called  to  remember  his  atrocious  cruelty. 

The  Easy  Chair,  as  he  prepares  for  a general 
drawer  delivery,  has  little  doubt  that  he  is  about  to 
perform  the  public  service  which  he  commends. 

He  takes  this  method  of  infommig  certain  corre- 
spondents that  their  favors  are  u respectfully  de- 
clined," as  follows:  E.  J.  H.,  Minnesota.  M.  R., 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  “In  pleasant  fields  I wandered 
far.”  E.  E.  D.,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  G.  M. 
“ To  my  wife."  E.  M.  R.  G.  H.  N.,  New  York. 

Many  of  these  contain^ery  pleasant  and  friendly 
words  for  the  Easy  Chair,  which  are  most  sincerely 
reciprocated.  If  he  does  not  reply  privately  and  in- 
dividually to  all  the  personal  communications  of  his 
correspondents,  it  is  merely  the  shortness  of  life  that 
is  to  blame,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  choos- 
ing among  a press  of  luxuries. 

44  Will  you  please  note  upon  the  margin,"  writes 
one  poet,  4(  why  this  poem  does  not  seem  to  you  up 
to  the  mark  ?" 

44  Will  you  please  read  the  accompanying  cantos 
and  write  your  opinion  of  them  ?"  writes  another. 

44  My  mother  is  disabled  by  rheumatism  and  the 
support  of  the  family  falls  upon  me.  I hope  you  will 
like  my  verses,"  writes  a third. 

44  What  is  poetry  ?"  writes  a fourth. 

44  It  seems  to  me  that  my  things,  which  you  inva- 
riably reject,  are  better  than  those  which  you  inva- 
riably publish,"  writes  a fifth. 

Mercy ! mercy ! good  Sirs,  good  Mesdames.  This 
is  a judge  who  does  not  decide.  This  is  a jury  that 
does  not  convict.  This  is  an  attorney  who  never 
prosecutes.  This  is  an  Easy  Chair  who  is  not  the 
editor,  and  who  simply  savB  df  all  the  manuscripts 
intrusted  to  him  which  he  does  not  print,  44  This  is 
not  exactly  suitable. " Purple  is  an  excellent  color, 
but  it  does  not  go  well  with  blue — that  is  all.  We 
do  not  eat  cheese  with  turnips,  nor  sweeten  coffee 
with  currant  jelly — that  is  all.  Look  at  thos^  vic- 
tims of  the  Easy  Chair's  verdict!  How  innocent 
they  look!  How  comely  they  are-!  Nay,  how 
virtuous  and  meritorious  they  are!  Very  well; 
Jeffreys  savagely  sentenced  Alice  Lisietto  a death 
of  torture.  How  many  more  did  the  monster  slaugh- 
ter? And  such  was  his  posthumous  infamy  that 


his  grand-daughter,  the  Countess  of  Pomfrret,  was 
insulted  and  almost  mobbed  when  she  traveled 
through  the  district  which  he  had  devastated. 

Even  so  will  this  savage  Chair  bo  remembered, 
and  children  will  shudder  as  they  read  written  upon 
his  ruins,  44  This  Easy  Chair  declined  poetry,  and 
deliberately  asked  to  be  excused  from  reading  can- 
tos and  expressing  an  opinion  of  their  merit." 

y.  

At  last  the  Harpers  have  issued  Thackeray's 
44  Vanity  Fair”  in  the  most  exquisite  and  conven- 
ient form.  It  is  a beautiful  book,  which  Thackeray 
himself  would  have  smiled  to  see,  and  which  every 
lover  of  Thackeray  will  be  glad  to  own.  The  re- 
fined and  legible  text,  and  all  the  original  illustra- 
tions carefully  reproduced,  are  fitly  preceded  by  the 
head  engraved  from  Lawrence's  portrait  and  by  the 
fac-simile  of  the  author's  clear  autograph  upon  the 
cover.  There  has  hitherto  been  no  accessible  satis- 
factory edition  of  this  most  famous  and  characteris- 
tic of  modern  novels  for  permanent  preservation  in 
the  library ; but  this  satisfies  all  the  conditions. 

Of  the  work  itself,  as  of  the  genius  of  its  author, 
Miss  Bronte  spoke  so  truly  that  little  is  left  to  add. 
The  popular  judgment  of  cynicism  was  instantly  re- 
versed over  his  grave.  Since  Scott  died,  the  death 
of  no  author  seems  to  have  occasioned  so  sincere  a 
sorrow  as  Thackeray’s ; and  the  talk  of  his  misan- 
thropy arose  chiefly  from  the  indignation  of  “soci- 
ety” with  this  unsparing  observer  and  critic,  who 
dared  to  draw  without  distorting  and  color  without 
flattery. 

“ I have  no  head  above  my  eyes,"  ho  once  said 
in  conversation,  meaning  that  he  was  merely  an  ob- 
server. But  what  eyes  they  were ! Look  at  the 
picture  of  44  Our  Contributors,”  published  in  Fraser’s 
Magazine  some  thirty  years  ago,  of  which  we  were 
lately  speaking,  and  at  this  fine  portrait  in  the  book 
before  us,  or  at  the  last  rough  wood-cuts  published 
when  he  died.  In  all  there  are  those  same  large, 
firm,  penetrating  eves,  kindly  but  terrible ; boring 
through  all  the  artificial  flowers,  and  the  spangles, 
and  the  rouge,  and  the  fine  linen,  to  the  awful  hol- 
lowness and  disease  beneath.  Through  all  this  won- 
derful story  of  44  Vanity  Fair"  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual fidelity  are  constantly  conspicuous.  Upon 
every  page,  those  who  knew  the  great  heart  of  the 
author,  aud  those  who  did  not  must  take  the  truth 
upon  their  word,  can  hear  him  saying:  “There 
goes  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley,  late  Miss  Becky  Sharpe. 
Poor  thing ! I pity  her  with  all  my  heart,  and  I 
denounce  her  to  all  mankind!" 

As  the  most  faithful  pictures  of  the  society  of  his 
time;  as  the  most  exquisitely  unexaggerated  de- 
lineations of  individual  character ; as  masterly  monu- 
ments of  a noble  English  style,  simple,  sinewy,  and 
racy;  and  for  their  infinitely  tender  humanity, 
geniality,  wisdom,  and  wit,  the  novels  of  Thackeray 
have  already  become  part  of  our  enduring  litera- 
ture; and  whoever  heard  that  rich,  manly  voice, 
or  saw  that  towering  burly  figure,  or  looked  upon 
that  honest  face,  has  seen  and  heard  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  English  fiction. 


(fititnr’s  Drum 

A CORRESPONDENT  in  New  Orleans  writes 
to  the  Drawer : 

By-the-way,  the  Signal  Corps  has  never  been  in 
the  Drawer,  and  as  there  does  sometimes  good  things 
happen  in  this  branch  of  the  service,  it  is  but  just 
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they  should  be  made  famous  by  being  Drawer- 
ized. 

D became  possessed  of  a compound-interest- 

bearing  ten-dollar  note,  dated  August  16,  which,  at 
the  time  he  held  it,  was  worth  ten  dollars  and  thirty 

cents.  D took  it  down  to  a cigar  man,  who 

was  not  quite  up  to  “all  manner  of  dodges,”  and 
proceeded  to  buy  thirty  cents’  worth  of  cigars. 
Having  pocketed  his  cigars,  he  showed  the  figures 
on  the  back  of  the  note,  and  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively to  the  cigar  roan  that  the  note  was  ten  dol- 
lars and  thirty  cents.  “ Y-e-s,”  says  the  cigar  man. 

“Well,”  says  D , rapidly,  “ i’ve  thirty  cents’ 

worth  of  cigars;  there’s  thirty  cents  duo  on  this 
bill;  it’s  a ten-dollar  bill,  d’ve  see?”  “Y-e-e.” 
“ Well,  then,”  pocketing  the  note,  “we’re  square ; 
good-day !”  and  was  off  before  the  cigar  man  could 
straighten  the  matter  in  his  head— though,  for  that 
matter,  I presume  he  is  in  a wonder  yet  as  to  how 
that  matter  is. 

Attached  to  the  corps  while  at  Vicksburg  were 
two  small  darkeys,  about  ten  years  old  each,  both 
of  whom  were  famous  dancers.  Dan  was  a new- 
comer, and  at  first  was  loth  to  dance  with  Joe,  who 
was  an  established  favorite ; but  one  day  they  were 
brought  together,  and  the  match  began.  For  a 
while  both  danced  furiously  and  well,  but  the  supe- 
rior “ powers  of  duration”  of  Dan  began  to  tell  upon 
Joe,  and  after  a lengthy  trial  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up  the  match.  Whereupon  Dan  turned  a double 
somersault,  cut  a pigeon  wing,  and  exclaimed,  “lli! 
you  g’way  from  yhar ! you  can’t  dance  ’long  o’  me ; 
7’*  danced  ’fore  General  Logan — I is  /”  and  from  that 
time  he  was  champion  of  the  dance. 

LIGHT-FINGERED. 

Ha  grasped  my  hand  for  emphasis, 

While  I to  talk  with  him  was  lingering; 

When  he  had  gone  I found  that  Pd 
Lost,  by  his  fingering,  my  finger-ring. 


A correspondent  of  the  Drawer  is  involved  in 
domestic  perplexities.  He  writes : 

I got  acquainted  with  a young  widow,  who  lived 
with  her  step-daughter  in  the  same  house.  I mar- 
ried the  widow ; my  father  fell,  shortly  after  it,  in 
love  with  the  step-daughter  of  my  wife,  and  mar- 
ried her.  My  wife  became  the  mother-in-law  and 
also  the  daughter-in-law  of  my  own  father;  my 
wife’s  step-daughter  is  my  step-mother,  and  I am 
the  step-father  of  my  mother-in-law.  My  step- 
mother, who  is  the  step-daughter  of  my  wife,  has  a 
boy : he  is  naturally  my  step-brother,  because  he  is 
the  son  of  my  father  and  of  my  step-mother ; but 
because  he  is  the  son  of  my  wife’s  step-daughter  so 
is  my  wife  the  grandmother  of  the  little  boy,  and  I 
am  the  grandfather  of  my  step-brother.  My  wife 
has  also  a boy : my  step-mother  is  consequently  the 
stepsister  of  my  boy.  and  is  also  his  graqd mother, 
because  he  is  the  child  of  her  step-son ; and  my  fa- 
ther is  the  brother-in-law  of  my  son,  because  he  has 
got  his  step-sister  for  a wife.  I am  the  brother  of 
my  own  son,  who  is  the  son  of  my  step-mother ; I 
am  the  brother-in-law  of  my  mother,  my  wife  is  the 
aunt  of  her  own  son,  my  son  is  the  grandson  of  my 
father,  and  I am  my  own  grandfather. 

Here,  in  Cairo,  Illinois,  we  have  a great  many 
contrabands  working  for  Uncle  Samuel.  A few 
days  ago  one  of  them  had  occasion  to  ride  a horse, 
and  coming  to  a very  muddy  place  in  the  road  he 


naturally  took  to  the  plank  sidewalk  near  a house. 
An  eye-witness  happening  to  be  in  the  house  at  the 
time,  ran  out  and  ordered  the  “shade”  to  “get  off 
the  walk  or  he  would  have  him  fined.”  Contraband 
gruffly  replied,  “ 1 guess  dis  Gov’ment  rides  where 
it  pleases!”  and  rode  on,  leaving  the  eye-witness 
slightly  nonplused. 


At  a station  on  the  overland  route  the  keeper  got 
rather  short  of  provisions — in  fact,  had  nothing  left 
but  a bottle  of  mustard  and  some  bacon.  As  the 
stage  Btopped  there  one  day  to  change  horses  the 
passengers  seated  themselves  at  the  table,  and  the 
host  said : 

“ Shall  I help  you  to  a piece  of  bacon  ?” 

“ No,  thank  you ; I never  eat  bacon,”  said  one 
traveler. 

“Well,  then,”  said  the  station-keeper,  “help 
yourself  to  the  mustard !” 

The  two  juveniles  that  follow  are,  of  course,  of 
Boston  parentage : 

Our  four-year-old,  Charley,  “ comes  out”  with 
such  sensible  savings  sometimes  as  to  make  us  fear 
his  mental  faculties  are  developing  too  fast  for  his 
bodily  strength.  A while  since  his  father  had  placed 
a very  fine  pear  upon  the  mantle-shelf,  intending  to 
take  it  to  the  Horticultural  Rooms  for  a name. 
Shortly  after  it  was  missing.  Upon  asking  Charley 
about  it,  he  said,  “ I fought  you  put  it  there  for 
me.”  “You  thought!”  replied  Pater;  “and pray 
who  gave  you  rigmt  to  think  ?”  Charley  evidently 
saw  the  dilemma,  and  for  a few  seconds  was  at  fault, 
but  quickly  recovering  hiihself,  said,  “ Well,  what's 
the  use  of  me  having  a tinker  if  I can't  fink  ?” 


His  sister  Fanny,  a vew  older,  is  another  of  the 
sharp  ones.  For  some  time  we  had  been  annoyed 
with  the  nocturnal  visits  of  a troop  of  vagabond 
dogs,  to  the  great  derangement  of  flower-beds  and 
Pater’s  temper.  One  morning,  while  comfortably 
seated  at  breakfast,  the  said  Fanny  came  running 
into  the  room  and  exclaimed,  “ Father,  there’s  a 
strange  dog  in  the  entry !”  Pater  seizes  the  poker, 
rushes  out  frantically,  but  all  he  finds  is  Miss  Fan- 
ny, brimful  of  fun,  pointing  to  the  handle  of  a new 
umbrella  he  had  brought  home  the  previous  even- 
ing, on  which  was  carved  the  rude  representation 
of  a canine  of  the  bull  species.  “ Isn’t  that  a strange 
dog  ?”  says  Miss  Impudence.  Pater  was  sold,  and 
hasn't  yet  heard  the  last  of  it,  and  so  setyds  it  to  the 
Drawer  for  relief. 

Many  years  since  a St  Louis  newspaper  con- 
tained an  advertisement  of  one  cent  reward  for  a 
runaway  apprentice  to  the  doctor's  trade,  copies  of 
which  are  vet  preserved  by  antiquarians.  The  boy 
for  whom  that  reward  was  offered  has  been  for  many 
years  a prominent  banker  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  a millionaire.  » 

I had  the  honor,  while  at  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
last  winter,  of  famishing  you  with  some  sketches  of 
“Old  Dutch,”  alios  General  Matthies.  I propose 
to  quarry  another  block  for  your  monument  to  the 
brav4  but  eccentric  General.  In  the  autumn  of 
1863,  while  marching  from  Memphis  to  Chattanooga, 
we  got  very  short  of  rations,  and  were  allowed  to 
seize  hogs,  cattle,  etc.,  to  supply  the  deficit.  “Old 
Dutch”  g^ve  orders  that  all  foraging  should  be  by 
proper  details  ordered  for  the  purpose ; but  the  de- 
tails, after  supplying  their  own  wants,  seldom  had 
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much  to  turn  over.  Our  Colonel  told  us  to  save 
any  loose  swine  we  saw.  This  permission  was 
largely  acted  on,  and  as  soon  as  the  brigade  would 
halt  for  the  night,  the  music  of  tortured  swine  could 
be  heard  in  eveiy  direction.  General  Matthies  swore 
in  Dutch  and  English,  and  used  his  best  endeavors 
to  stop  the  illegal  foraging,  but  he  seldom  caught 
any  of  the  “ hog-stealers.”  One  evening  we  camp- 
ed near  Elk  River,  and  the  hog-hunting  began  as 
usual.  The  General  was  at  the  rear,  and  came  up 
when  the  slaughter  was  at  its  highest,  cursing  aw- 
fully. He  caught  sight  of  an  Irish  sergeant  in 
vigorous  pursuit  of  a porker,  and  gave  chase,  draw- 
ing his  sword  and  swearing  he  would  chop  the  head 
off  him  if  he  didn’t  stop.  The  sergeant  bayoneted 
his  hog  and  stopped.  The  General  came  down  on 
him  with  his  sword  aloft.  The  sergeant  coolly 
cocked  his  gun  and  ordered  halt.  The  General 
looked  at  him  a moment,  dropped  the  point  of  his 
sword,  and  said,  “Ah!  ah!  mine  good  man,  you 
bees  not  afraid!  You  bees  a bully  man!  I like 
you !”  And  the  sergeant  marched  off  with  his  stack 
pig. 


Many  years  ago  J udge  H , of  Lower  Egypt, 

a defeated  candidate  for  the  Illinois  Legislature, 
after  an  exciting  contest,  had  been  appointed  by  his 
party  friends  presiding  Judge  in  one  of  the  newly- 
settled  districts.  His  first  court  was  held  in  an  un- 
finished log-building,  with  holes  cut  in  the  log  walls 
for  a door  and  windows. 

While  sitting  in  solitary  dignity  on  a raised  plat- 
form near  the  rear  “opening,”  waiting  for  his  asso- 
ciates, something  punched  him  in  the  back,  and 
turning  round  he  saw  below  the  anxious,  up-turned 
face  of  one  of  his  former  political  supporters,  who  was 
trying  to  attract  his  notice  with  a long  pole  taken 
from  the  fence  just  outside  the  building. 

“ Don’t  you  know  me,  Judge  ? Tom  Barnes,  of 
Little  Smoky  ?” 

“Ah!  Mr.  Barnes,  you  seem  excited.  What 
can  I do  for  you  ?” 

M That’s  the  talk ! I knowed  you  would  do  to  tie 
to ! Well,  you  kin  do  for  me  jist  what  we  on  the 
Smoky  Fork  did  for  you  last  fall.  You  know  what 
tales  them  Bartons  told  to  your  discredit  then — 
swore  to  them  too— but  we  wouldn’t  believe  nary  a 
word  they  swore  to,  and  went  for  you  through  thick 
and  thin.  Don’t  you  know  we  did,  Judge  ?” 

“ Oh  yes ; certainly.” 

“ Well,  I’m  glad  of  that ; for  I have  a little  case 
here,  concerning  of  a hog,  with  them  same  witnesses 
agin  me.  I wish  I had  a few  sich  witnesses,  and  I 
could  prove  any  thing  I pleased.  But,  Judge,  ef 
you  don’t  keep  your  eyes  skinned  they’ll  make  you 
believe  I stole  that  ar  hog.  It  warn’t  none  of  their 
hog,  nohow.  Don't  you  believe  a word  they  swear 
agin  me,  no  more  than  we  in  the  Smoky  settlement 
believed  what  the  same  fellers  swore  agin  you,  and 
it’ll  all  come  right  Good-by,  Judge,  and  remem- 
ber Little  Smoky !” 


This  is  tarnished  by  the  officer  who  knows  it  to 
be  true,  as  he  had  part  in  it  It  comes  from  Mis- 
souri ; 

Some  few  months  since  a noted  guerrilla  named 
Griffith,  a lieutenant  in  one  of  the  worst  bands  that 
infest  this  portion  of  the  State,  was  captured  and 
brought  to  trial,  and  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged.  The  sentence  was  confirmed  at 
the  proper  military  head-quarters,  and  ordered  to 
be  carried  into  effect  immediately. 


The  prisoner  was  brought  before  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal, who  informed  him  that  he  had  been  sentenced 
to  death,  and  would  be  banged  on  the  following  Fri- 
day (this  was  Wednesday),  and  told  him  that  he  had 
a few  dollars  of  his  money,  taken  from  him  at  the 
time  of  his  capture,  and  asked  him  if  there  was  any 
thing  he  desired  to  get  with  it  The  culprit  replied, 
“No;”  and  then,  after  a brief  pause,  continued, 
“ Well,  I’m  out  of  tobocker,  but  I s’pose  I might 
as  well  quit  chawin’  now.” 

On  the  morning  of  his  execution  he  sent  a note  to 
the  Provost  Marshal,  in  his  own  handwriting,  in 
the  following  words,  to  wit : 

“ Mil.  Patton,  Sr.  J , Mo.,  8tj*.  W,  1864. 

“Mister  Proverse  Martial; 

“Dhb  Sib, — Plese  send  me  that  fore  Doilera  ov  my  mony 
to  by  a dean  short  to  be  hung  in. 

“ Respectfully  yours  till  deth, 

“Hjcnbt  A.  Griffith.*' 

The  request  was  complied  with,  and  he  accord- 
ingly appeared  at  the  gallows  in  a new  shirt. 


On  New-Year’s  Day,  calling  at  the  residence  of 
a friend,  I found  that  she  was  spending  the  day  at 
a dwelling  to  which  my  informant  could  only  direct 
me  by  saying  that  it  was  next  door  to  •*  St.  Luke’s 
Home.”  After  going  the  distance  I supposed  should 
take  me  to  it,  and  seeing  nothing  to  answer  to  the 
descripti^i,  I inquired  of  one  of  a number  of  dirty- 
faced  urchins  playing  on  the  sidewalk  if  he  could 
tell  me  where  “ St.  Luke’s  Home”  was.  Pointing 
to  a church  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  he 
said,  “There’s  St  Luke’s  Church,  Mister— dunno 
where  his  house  is!” 

MANNA. 

Whxn,  through  the  wilderness  by  Moses  led, 

Food  for  the  faithful  fell  from  Heaven  each  morn. 
They  wondered  much  to  be  bo  strangely  fed. 

Because  they  were  not  “ to  the  Manna  bom.** 


It  was  a little  Misshygander  who  did  this : 

I attended  a missionary  meeting  lately  where 
came  off  a note  worthy  of  the  Drawer.  After  the 
returned  missionary  from  India  bad  held  the  im- 
mense audience  of  little  ones  who  were  gathered  on 
the  occasion  in  great  delight  and  interest  for  an 
hour  the  brother  from  Eastern  Turkey  took  the 
stand,  and  began  his  lecture  by  inquiring  who  could 
tell  him  where  Abraham  was  born.  A little  fellow 
immediately  shoved  up  his  hand,  whereupon  the 
missionary  demanded  “Where?”  The  little  fel- 
low shouted,  “In  Kentucky!”  and  then  followed 
a general  roar  from  the  entire  audience. 

a 

Oor  little  five-year-old  Hattie,  who  is  very  well 
aware  that  she  forms  an  important  part  of  our  house- 
hold, while  at  dinner  recently  had  twice  asked  her 
mother  for  something  without  being  heard  (her  mo- 
ther having  become  partially  deaf).  Raising  her 
voice  to  a pitch  that  would  warrant  a hearing  she 
exclaimed,  “Mother,  I am  sorry  we  married  yon, 
you  are  getting  so  deaf.” 

The  late  Mr.  Angur,  the  sculptor— one  of  New 
Haven’s  celebrities — was  very  modest  in  regard  to 
his  accomplishments,  and  while  engaged  upon  the 
work  of  Jephthah  and  his  Daughter  (which  now 
forms  a portion  of  the  art-collection  in  Trumbull  Gal- 
lery, Yale  College)  he  kept  himself  closeted  in  his 
room,  and  his  labor  a secret.  Persons  calling  upon 
him  received  no  information,  for  he  always  stepped 
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out  of  his  room,  conversing  with  them  in  the  hall- 
way ; thus  the  inquisitive  went  away  no  wiser  than 
they  came.  Among  those  who  were  particularly 
“ exercised”  in  regard  to  Mr.  Augur’s  myster^pus 

conduct  was  Deacon (there’s  no  need  of  calling 

names),  who,  upon  the  sculptor's  coming  into  his 
store  one  day,  interrogated  him  something  after  the 
following  manner : 

“I  say,  Augur,  what  are  you  doing  cooped  up 
in  your  room  there?  Looks  rather  suspicious. 
Ain’t  making  counterfeit  money,  are  you?” 
m Mr.  Augur,  upon  thus  being  called  so  pointedly 
to  account,  replied, 

“Well,  as  I have  almost  finished  my  work,  and 
don’t  know  as  it  need  bo  a secret  any  longer,  I sup- 
pose that  I may  as  well  tell  you.  I have  been 
making  a piece  of  statuary,  which  I-  call  Jcphthah 
and  lnsDaughter,  an  undertaking  which  w’ould  have 
subjected  mo  to  ridicule  at  the  outset.” 

“ Ah  ha ! a sculptor,  oh  ?”  exclaimed  the  Deacon. 
“ Let  me  congratulate  you.  Indeed  I am  surprised. 
But  what  is  the  subject  taken  from?  Who  was 
Jephthah  and — ” 

“What!”  burst  forth  the  sculptor  in  astonish- 
ment, 44  a deacon  in  the  church  and  don’t  know  who 
Jephthah  and  his  Daughter  were  ?M 

“Oh  yes!”  ejaculated  the  Deacon,  as  if  it  had 
suddenly  recurred  to  him.  “I  recollect — Shorn, 
Ham,  and  Jephthah ; certainly,  Jephthah  was  one 
of  Noah's  sons.” 

Mr.  Augur  laughed  heartily,  and  enjoyed  the 
Deacon’s  discomfiture  exceedingly. 

“Hold  on!”  broke  forth  the  Deacon,  ‘‘111  bet 

that  Deacon ” (naming  a near  neighbor), 44  don't 

know  a thing  moro  about  it  than  I did.” 

And  out  of  the  door  he  sallied  to  test  the  truth 
of  his  statement,  followed  by  Mr.  Augur.  With- 
out stopping  for  breath  he  inquired, 

“ Deacon,  who  -was  Jephthah  ?” 

“ Jephthah  ? Jephthah  ? Let  me  see.” 

44  Don’t  know  who  Jephthah  was  ?”  interrupted 
Deacon  No.  1,  with  a touch  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice. 

“ Yes;  Jephthah  was  one  of  Napoleon’s  generals.” 

PATRIOTIC. 

Ir  In  love  for  our  country  you  share, 

And  the  “ Star-spangled  Banner*’  are  versed  in, 

You  must  think,  when  the  “bombs  burst  In  alr,“ 
Twai  a u National  Air**  that  they  burst  in! 


Many  years  ago,  when  new  sects  in  New  En- 
gland began  to  break  the  good  old  Congregational 
barriers,  and  make  incursions  into  the  sheepfolds 
of  the  regular  clergy,  a reverend  divine,  whom  I 
well  knew — a man  at  once  of  infinite  good.  sense 
and  good  humor — encountered  one  of  these  irregu- 
lar practitioners  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  flock. 
They  had  a pretty  hot  discussion  on  their  points  of 
difference,  and  at  length  the  interloper,  finding  more 
than  his  match  at  polemics,  wound  up  by  saying, 
“Well,  Doctor,  you’ll  at  least  allow  that  it  was 
commanded  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  critter.” 

“True,”  rejoined  the  Doctor;  44 true  enough. 
But  then  I never  did  hear  it  was  commanded  to 
every  1 critter’  to  preach  the  Gospel.” 


I see  in  a late  number  of  your  Magazine  that 
somebody  has  been  complaining  that  he  can’t  see 
the  point  of  the  stories  in  the  Drawer.  Well,  sup- 
pose he  can’t.  The  Drawer  is  not  for  every  body ; 
it  is  only  for  the  bright,  smart  people,  who  can  see 
through  a millstone  with  a hole  in  it,  and  who 


know  a thing  or  two.  Milton  wrote  for  “ a fit  au- 
dience, though  few.”  He  knew  that  every  body 
couldn’t  see  the  point  of  Paradise  Lost  A wise 
ass  read  it  and  asked,  “What  does  it  prove?” 
And  so  the  poor  fellows  that  do  not  see  any  fan 
in  the  Drawer  would  not  find  it  in  the  first  edition 
of  Josephus  the  Miller.  It  is  their  fault,  not  the 
Drawer’s.  Long  may  it  wave,  o’er  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 


While  the  Sixth  New  Hampshire  Volunteers 
was  stationed  at  Russellville,  in  Southwestern  Ken- 
tucky, the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  counties 
were  frequently  annoyed  by  the  incursions  of  guer- 
rilla bands  from  Tennessee.  News  coming  in  one 
morning  that  a band  of  these  outlaws  bad  plundered 
one  of  the  neighboring  villages,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
P , our  active  and  efficient  commander,  imme- 

diately dispatched  a small  detachment  of  the  regi- 
ment, commanded  by  Major  Q , in  pursuit  of 

them.  On  arriving  at  the  village  of  Middleton  it 
was  discovered  that  we  were  too  late  to  Intercept 
the  marauders,  and  the  Major  ordered  the  hones 
unsaddled  and  fed.  Now  the  Major’s  hostler  was  a 
son  of  Emerald,  entirely  ignorant  of  eveiy  thing 
pertaining  to  the  equestrian  art,  and  coming  in  from 
half  an  hour’s  scout  through  the  village  in  a state 
closely  bordering  on  intoxication,  he  put  the  Major’s 
saddle  on  facing  to  the  rear.  When  the  horses  were 
brought  up  for  a fresh  start,  the  Major,  instantly 
discovering  the  mistake,  demanded  with  a scowl 
why  the  saddle  was  put  on  in  that  manner.  “An’ 
sure,”  Baid  Pat,  a little  terrified,  “an’  sure,  Major, 
an*  I didn't  know  which  way  you  was  going!”  An 
explosion  followed,  and  Pat  escaped  without  further 
rebuke. 


The  Legislative  Assembly  of  this  Territory, 
writes  a Western  friend,  has  just  adjourned  its  ses- 
sion. Mr.  B introduced  in  the  Lower  House 

u A Memorial  to  Congress  praying  for  a Geological 
Survey  of  the  Territory,”  which  was  read  the  first 
and  second  time,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Federal  Relations,  Mr.  K , of County,  be- 

ing Chairman,  who  after  several  days  submitted  the 
following  report : “ Mr.  Speaker,  your  Committee 
on  Federal  Relations  have  considered  H.  F.  No.  11, 
4 A Memorial  to  Congress  for  a Geological  Survey 
of  the  Territory,’  and  report  that  there  is  land 
enough  surveyed  now ; that  what  is  surveyed  won’t 
be  settled  up  in  four  years,  and  the  memorial  better 
be  postponed  indefinitely. — K , Chairman." 

The  Hon.  Mr.  S—  “ begged  to  inform  his  col- 
league that  he  entirely  misunderstood  the  meaning 
of  a Geological  Survey ; he  would  inform  him  that 
a Geologic  Survey  would  be  the  use  of  an  article 
attached  to  a wagon-wheel  to  measure  roads  with !” 

The  bill  was  immediately  referred  to  a Special 
Committee. 

The  trials  of  the  soldiers  are  many  and  strange. 
They  can’t  let  well  alone.  One  of  them  writes  from 
Eastport,  Mississippi : 

After  the  battle  of  Nashville  our  corps  was  ordered 
to  this  point,  via  Pulaski,  Tennessee.  On  reaching 
here,  the  localities  being  new  to  most  of  the  officers 
except  ours,  one  Captain  T— •,  the  Division  Ord- 
nance officer,  started  out  in  search  of  a “location” 
for  his  habitation— t.  e.,  shelter-tent.  Among  rite 
few  features  of  this  somewhat  muddy  place  are 
many  wells  that  are  hid  from  sight  by  high  bushes. 
After  a lengthy  search  for  the  desirable  spot  where- 
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on  to  build  his  house,  the  valiant  Captain  suddenly 
found  himself  going  down — down  — down,  until 
finally  he  “struck,”  somewhat  bruised  but  alive, 
upon  a sandy  bottom,  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  below 
the  said  bushes.  Gathering  himself  up,  and  endeav- 
oring to  gain  breath  and  strength  to  call  for  help, 
imagine  his  surprise  at  finding  himself  saluted  with, 

“Hallo!  stranger,  what  brought  you  here?” 

Turning  his  head  in  the  darkness  to  ascertain  if 
he  was  really  in  his  senses,  he  again  heard  the  voice 
exclaim : 

“ I say,  yeou  there,  when  you  fall  down  an  old 
well  next  time,  let  a feller  know  you're  coining !” 

T gradually  came  to  himself,  and  found  out 

that  he  really  had  a companion  in  his  misfortuue,  a 
soldier  of  the  — th.  After  a couple  of  hours'  hard 
work  they  managed  to  make  themselves  heard,  and 

T being  drawn  out  first,  told  the  men  to  “fish 

away,  there's  lots  of  shad  in  that  well !”  but  the  men 

were  too  frightened  at  T 's  white  hair  and  black 

eyes  to  heed  him.  The  first-comer  was  left  to  get 
out  as  he  could. 

Hbbk  is  one  for  the  legal  fraternity  and  ex- 
pounders of  law : Mr. was  arrested  for  appro- 
priating oats  from  R 's  wagon,  for  which  he 

could  show  no  receipt  of  payment,  and  tyken  before 
Dr.  W , a Justice  of  the  Peace.  When  the  ac- 

cused came  into  court  he  demanded  a jury  trial, 
which  was  granted.  The  jurors  came  in  and  took 
their  seats,  when  R 's  counsel  commenced  chal- 

lenging the  jurors  for  cause.  One  of  the  best  citizens 
of  the  couuty  was  objected  to.  The  counsel  was 
asked  to  state  his  objections.  “ I object  to  this 
man's  acting  as  a juror  because  he  » morally  in- 
competent. Over  one  year  ago  he  had  his  collar- 
bone broken  firing  a Prussian  musket  at  a wild 
goose ; and  any  man  that  is  such  a fool  as  to  use 
one  of  those  guns  is  morally  incompetent  to  sit  on  a 
jury!”  The  Judge  deoided  the  objections  well 
taken,  and  the  juror  was  dismissed.  The  Prussian 
musket  is  the  arm  furnished  to  the  militia  of  Dakota 
by  the  General  Government. 

The  District  Court  in was  presided  over  by 

Judge  B , formerly  of  Indiana,  a very  just  man 

on  the  bench , and  a very  heavy  one  at  poker.  The 
United  States  Marshal  was  Colby,  now  of  the  “ Se- 
ccsh”  army — both  exceedingly  fond  of  a game  of 
4 4 draw.”  At  the  opening  of  court  on  Monday  morn- 
ing Colby  was  remiss  in  some  of  his  duties;  the 
Judge  was  very  angry,  and  hastily  remarked,  44  Mr. 
C.,  I fine  you  fifty  dollars.”  “All  right.  Judge,” 
replied  the  Marshal ; 44  it  just  makes  us  even.  You 
owed  me  fifty  dollars  when  the  game  closed  last 
night!” 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Tnr  poets  all  the  world  has  crowned 
In  honor  of  their  glowing  lays; 

Cut  their  brows  are  with  laurels  bound, 

While  thine  own  brow  is  bound  with  bays. 


Tammany  Hall  comes  into  the  Drawer: 

Some  years  ago,  before  the  present  State  Consti- 
tution was  adopted,  the  Tammany  members  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  halls  of  the  Legislature 
with  all  kinds  of  notions,  in  the  shape  of  pledges 
given  to  their  constituents  to  secure  their  election. 
Among  the  pledges  vauntingly  displayed  in  the 
early  days  of  the  session  was  one  by  which  the  Tam- 
many members  bad  agreed  to  do  their  utmost,  to 


tack  to  every  act  of  incorporation  a personal  liabili- 
ty clause.  And  among  these  Tammany  members 
was  one  who  always  in  his  seat  moved  to  attach 
the  obnoxious  clause  to  every  corporation  bill  as  it 
came  up,  and  being,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
unsuccessful  in  his  movement,  steadily  voted  against 
all  such  bills.  Such  course  of  procedure,  of  course, 
rendered  the  member,  whom  we  will  call  Mr.  B. 
very  obnoxious  to  the  Assembly. 

Whether  it  was  Mr.  B.  thought  his  ill  success  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  House  had  lost  sight  of 
the  great  principles  involved  in  the  question,  is  not 
known ; but  on  a certain  day  he  undertook  to  re- 
illuminc  the  House,  and  having  a strong  cockney 
dialect,  his  indiscriminate  mixing  his  p’s  and  ip’s  had 
a very  comical  effect 

A short-hand  writer,  who  had  closely  followed 
the  honorable  member,  produced  a verbatim  report 
of  this  speech,  which  appeared  in  the  editorial  coU 
’ unfins  of  one  of  the  Albany  papers  the  morning  en- 
suing, with  the  simple  caption,  44  Views  of  Tam- 
many on  Personal  Liability." 

The  Honorable  Member  felt  highly  indignant  with 
the  report  of  the  speech,  and  seizing  his  opportuni- 
ty jumped  to  his  feet,  with  the  offending  paper  in 
his  hand,  and,  looking  daggers  at  the  reporter  rep- 
resenting the  paper  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  sent 
the  paper  to  the  Clerk,  and  called  for  the  reading  of 
the  article  producing  the  speech,  which  he  declared 
a breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House. 

The  Clerk  commenced  to  read,  and  had  not  got 
more  than  three  or  four  lines  among  the  4Vs  and 
mV  of  the  speech  before  the  House  was  in  a roar 
of  laughter,  amidst  shouts  of  44  That  is  capital !”  etc. 

When  the  reading  was  got  through  with,  and  the 
House  had  somewhat  steadied  itself,  the  Honorable 
Member  rose  and  appealed  to  the  House  44  whether 
he  had  ever  made  such  a speech  ?” 

“Of  course  you  did,”  was  the  alrfiost  universal 
response ; 44  and  capitally  are  you  reported !” 

The  Member  sunk  to  his  seat  with  the  comfort- 
ing assurance  of  the  Speaker  that,  as  the  article 
complained  of  was  an  editorial,  it  could  not  be  con- 
strued into  a breach  of  privilege. 

After  this  the  reporters  and  the  Honorable  Mem- 
ber got  on  the  best  of  footing,  and  in  their  daily 
visits  about  luncheon  time  to  Congress  Ilall  the 
Honorable  Member  was  frequently  of  the  party. 

As  the  session  drew  to  a close  a gentleman  from 
New  York  presented  himself  to  the  reporters,  with 
a letter  of  introduction,  stating  that  if  a certain  bill 
became  a law  it  would  bring  into  existence  a cor- 
poration which  would  crush  out  his  business  pros- 
pects. Could  it  not  be  defeated  ? 

The  session,  he  was  told,  was  about  over.  The 
bill  had  passed  the  Senate  unanimously ; and  if  it 
reached  a vote  in  the  House  it  would  pass,  most  as- 
suredly. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? The  reporters  talked  the 
matter  over,  and,  without  consulting  their  New 
York  visitor,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the 
Hon.  Mr.  B.  could  be  persuaded  into  making  a 
speech  in  favor  of  (he  bill  it  might  be  killed.  But 
how  to  effect  that  ? 

The  next  day  the  Hon.  Mr.  B.  fell  into  the  trap. 
As  he  was  coming  from  Congress  Hall  with  the  re- 
porters, he  said,  44  Well,  boys*,  we  have  had  consid- 
erable fun  this  session.  You  have  done  me  some  fa- 
vors ; is  there  any  thing*  I can  do  for  you  ?” 

44  Why.  yes,"  said  one  of  the  reporters,  “ there  is 
a bill  waiting  for  a third  reading,  in  which  we  feel 
an  interest,  and  if  you  could  say  a few  words  in  its 
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favor,  when  it  comes  tip  on  its  final  passage,  why— 
that's  all  we  want.” 

“But  the  bill  proposes  to  charter  a company,” 
remarked  Mr.  B.  “I  can  not  support  any  such 
bill.” 

“Well,  your  pledge  is  against  voting  for  any 
such  bills ; explain  this  bill  to  the  House,  and  you 
may  vote  against  it  if  you  like,”  replied  the  report- 
er— and  so  it  was  arranged. 

Shortly  after,  up  came  the  bill;  it  was  read 
through,  and  requiring,  under  the  old  Constitution, 
the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected,  the 
Speaker  directed  the  messengers  to  call  in  the  mem- 
bers. While  out  on  this  duty,  up  jumped  the  Hon. 
Mr.  B.,  and  briefly  stated  the  objects  of  the  bill — 
much  to  the  surprise,  it  is  supposed,  of  its  friends — 
and  the  members  flocking,  and  finding  the  member 
who  had  during  the  session  persistently  voted 
against  their  bills,  soon  sealed  the  fate  of  the  pend- 
ing bill.  The  roll  was  called,  and  amidst  a long 
and  continuous  peal  of  “No ! no !”  the  bill  in  a few 
minutes  was  dead. 

Astonished  at  such  a result,  the  Hon.  Mr.  B. 
walked  up  to  the  reporters'  desk,  and,  with  a look 
of  wonderment,  said,  44  Why,  the  bill  is  killed!” 

“Yes,” said  the  reporters,  44 and  that  is  just  what 
we  wanted.” 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  B.  at  last  saw 
through  the  joke,  and  was  about  the  best  pleased 
man  at  the  way  the  defeat  had  been  brought  about. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York,  of  course,  went 
home  highly  gratified ; and  the  friends  of  the  bill 
gave  up  all  hopes  of  resuscitating  it. 

The  tent  and  the  field  furnish  many  good  things 
for  the  Drawer.  For  example : 

Major  Y and  Lieutenant  M , of  our  regi- 

ment, were  on  detached  service  at  the  extreme  front 
last  summer,  and  gave  a dinner  one  day  to  several 
of  our  officers.  Lieutenant  M , although  an  ex- 

cellent officer  in  his  way,  had  strange  notions  of  the 
“fitness  of  things,"  and  very  little  taste  for  the  po- 
etical, sentimental,  or  solemn.  Among  the  guests 
present  at  the  dinner  was  the  stately  and  tender- 
hearted Dr.  B , whom  all  loved  and  respected. 

The  conversation  at  the  table  was  interspersed  with 
reminiscences  of  the  early  days  of  the  regiment,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  company  became  rather  depressed 
in  reflecting  upon  old  times  and  associates.  After 
dinner  was  about  over,  and  while  waiting  for  des- 
sert, Dr.  B arose  in  his  dignified  and  impressive 

manner,  and  made  an  eloquent  response  to  a toast, 
in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  peculiar  interest  of  the 
occasion,  in  bringing  them  once  more  alive  and  well 
together,  after  undergoing  the  perils  of  the  summer 
campaign.  He  portrayed  the  heroic  endurance  of 
the  regiment  under  all  circumstances,  and  concluded 
with  a solemn  exordium  upon  the  mutability  of 
time.  As  he  sat  down  amidst  the  profound  silence 

and  attention  of  the  assembly,  Lieutenant  M 

screamed  out  to  the  invisible  contraband,  “ Come , 
George,  bring  on  the  puddin ' and  sas  /"  The  shock 
to  the  sensibilities  of  the  party  was  so  abrupt  that 

they  dispersed  in  disgust,  leaving  Lieutenant  M 

to  enjoy  his 44  puddin’  and  saa/'and  wonder  what  in 
the  world  had  gone  wrong. 


Lieutenant  M * in  the  fitness  of  his  remarks, 

was  not  unlike  Joe,  who  Splayed  the  cymbals”  in 
our  regimental  band.  During  the  period  of  the 
regiment's  service  Joe  had  made  himself  valuable 
to  the  other  members  of  the  band  by  his  constant 


attention  to  their  comfort — hauling  wood,  cooking, 
etc.  Just  after  the  regiment  was  mustered  out,  some 
one  of  the  band  proposed  that  Joe  should  receive 
a present,  and  accordingly  a subscription  was  gotten 
up,  and  a costly  ring  purchased.  The  band  assem- 
bled in  the  sitting-room  of  a Washington  hotel,  and 
one  of  the  party,  who  was  gifted  with  unusual  pow- 
ers of  eloquence,  delivered  the  presentation  speech ; 
paying  a just  tribute  to  the  industiy  and  disinterest- 
ed kindness  of  the  recipient;  dwelling  upon  the 
many  pleasant  months  they  had  passed  together,] 
and  of  their  coming  separation— perhaps  for  ever. 
Joe  received  the  ring  without  emotion ; inspected  it 
closely,  placed  it  on  his  finger,  and  then  responded, 
44  Well,  boys,  it’s  a little  too  big ; but  I guess  I can 
trade  it  oflT!” 

TEMPEST. 

To  quell  a storm  though  mortal  try. 

He  never  is  victorious ; 

Now  would  you  know  the  reason  why? 

Because  it’s  to  lap  Boreaet 


If  the  citizens  of  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
will  persistently  vote  for  Andrew  Jackson  for  Pres- 
ident, the  following  veritable  extract  from  a will  on 
record  in  that  county,  dated  in  1802,  shows  that 
they  know  how  to  provide  for  their  wives  in  case  of 
their  death.  It  is  copied  for  the  Drawer : 

“It  Is  my  will  and  I will  that  my  beloved  wife  shall 
have  possession  in  the  house  where  she  now  resides  as  long 
as  she  lives,  without  any  molestation,  yearly  and  every 
year  as  long  as  she  lives.  Further,  it  is  my  will  that  my 
executors,  after  my  decease,  shall  give  to  my  wife  yearly 
and  every  year  as  long  as  she  lives  forty-five  pounds  In 
good  lawful  gold  or  silver  money  of  Pennsylvania;  hot 
should  she  become  sick  and  bedrid,  and  the  aforesaid  forty- 
five  pounds  be  insufficient  to  maintain  her,  they  shall  take 
out  of  the  estate  as  much  as  she  nwy  require.  Farther, 
it  is  my  will  that  she  shall  have  the  small  meadow  above 
the  house  she  lives  in  for  her  use  as  long  as  she  Uvea, 
which  the  executors  shall  manure  for  her  every  two  yean, 
and  water  it  every  year  In  proper  season  and  manner, 
and  mow  the  grass  growing  ou  the  same  in  proper  time, 
dry  it,  and  put  it  in  the  stable.  Further,  it  is  my  will 
that  after  my  decease  my  wife  shall  have  the  right  to 
take  as  much  of  my  household  furniture  as  she  pleases 
to  wit,  bedding,  linen,  pewter-ware,  tables  aud  chain, 
chests,  cupboards,  zoom-stove,  tubs,  buckets,  iron  kettles, 
and  copper  kettles,  iron  pots,  and  whatever  else  of  house- 
hold and  kitchen  fiirniture,  be  it  named  as  it  may — the 
choice  of  every  thing.  Further,  one  hone,  her  choice 
Further,  three  cows  out  of  the  stable — her  choice — and 
when  they  become  too  old  she  shall  redeliver  them  unto 
the  executors,  and  choose  three  othen  out  of  the  stable, 
aud  the  cows  to  be  put  Id  pasture  when  she  desires  it,  and 
this  yearly  and  every  year  as  long  as  she  lives.  Further, 
they  shall  give  unto  her  yearly  and  every  year  two  fat 
bogs  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  each,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  of  beef,  twenty  bushels  good  wheat, 
ten  bushels  rye,  ten  bushels  buckwheat,  five  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  and  five  bushels  oats,  and  twelve  bushels  of 
potatoes.  The  executors  shall  take  the  grain  to  the  mill, 
and  bring  back  again,  and  deliver  into  the  house  the  meal 
as  she  may  want  it.  Further,  the  half  of  live  kitchen- 
garden — which  she  chooses — and  manure  on  the  same 
yearly,  as  much  as  she  desires.  Aud  fire -wood  to  be 
hauled  home  to  the  house,  and  split  fine,  as  much  aa  she 
yearly  wants;  two  barrels  of  good  cider  made  and  deliv- 
ered Into  the  cellar.  Apples  as  many  as  she  wants  If 
there  are  any;  and  ten  gallons  of  whisky,  fifteen  pounds 
of  tallow,  twenty  pounds  of  combed  flax,  twenty  pounds 
of  tow,  ten  pounds  of  wool.  Salt,  as  much  as  she  wants; 
and  hens  aud  egg*,  as  many  as  she  wants  to  have  and 
keep.  All  the  above-mentioned  shall  be  kept,  paid,  and 
delivered  unto  her  yearly  and  every  year  during  her  life 
by  ray  executors  out  of  my  estate.** 
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FOUR  ago  a scrie*  <4  p&pne*  Appeared  nnmiiirc  wits  a fiction  concocted  for  speculative 

in  tlufi  .MAKiziie  dosciipib’c  *4 a visit  to  pi/rposea. 

Washoe,  in  which  tbr-  author  rol&tfiA  wfni'  per,  Tho  simple  trnth  was  that  the  author,  an 
sqaal  experience*  ytjivf  mnmrk^ulc  chaser*  cbc-<?overhmeiit  ofHdaJ,  found  hinixdf  one  fine 
ter.  So  wonderful  indeed, -ware  tnaftf  of  Ma  morning  irrSan  an  nmjrtj 

advemurea,  that  o^naitt  inemirdotia  persona,  pumin  h^  F^K^tr  ntid  atw  no  rawed j’  but  u> 
who  diats  no  diftkuk?  in.  believing  nny  thing  visit  the  ae.wi^ihieovered  Silver  x*?£km$  which 
except  tiift  tmh,  Uddiy  turned  that  etui  re  wtifc  then  mak*rt$  a prodigious  4t)r  nmong  the: 
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gnnny-bags  of  Front  Street,  aiul  the  bummers, 
hankers,  nnd  other  men  of  enterprising  genius 
on  Montgomery  Street.  A Med  by  a commission 
to  explore  some  mines  which  had  no  existence 
in  this  world  or  the  next,  he  felt  assured  that 
ho  could*  by  means  of  an  agency  and  his  own 
speculative  talent,  speedily  indemnify  himself 
for  the  unprofitable  years  which  he  had  sjjent 
in  the  public  service.  In  this  hopeful  state  of 
mind  he  set  forth  on  his  travel*.  Unable  to 
procure  a conveyance  at  Plfteerville  short  of  all 
the  money  he  possessed  or  could  hope  to  obtain 
by  borrowing,  he  sturdily  shouldered  his  blank- 
ets, and  footed  it  over  the  mountains — through 
mud,  and  snow,  and  rain,  slush,  and  southing 
storms — to  the  city  of  Carson,  where  he  arrived 
in  due  time,  somewhat  battered  and  wayworn 
by  the  hardships  of  the  trip,  k is  not  my  in- 
tention to  review  in  detail  the  wonderful  expe- 
riences of  this  adventurer  in  the  land  of  silver. 
They  will  all  be  found  in  his  published  narra- 
tive, illustrated  by  authentic  wood-cuts.  Suf- 
ficient is  it  for  my  purpose  to  say  that  before 
writing  his  account  of  Washoe,  and  the  perils 
and  vicissitudes  of  life  in  that  region,  he  deemed 
it  prudent  to  retire  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  dreary  years  of  his  exile  from  California  he 
filled  up,  in  some  measure,  by  tours  through 
Spain,  Algeria,  Germany,  Poland,  and  the  re- 
gions bordering  on  the  Arctic  Circle. 

On  his  return  to  San  Francisco  he  foond,  to 
his  astonishment,  that  the  silver  manta  had 
taken  possession  of  the  entire  population,  with- 
out distinction  of  age  or  sex.  Washoe  uud  the 


regions  beyond  had  sprung  up  into  a second 
California.  Gold  was  nowhere  now : it  was  all 
silver— above,  below,  every  where.  Simulation 
peered  into  the  silvery  heavens  in  search  of  new 
leads;  nay,  the  genius  of  enterprise  pointed  to- 
ward the  regions  of  everlasting  woe  as  an  appro- 
priate sphere  for  the  smelting  interests.  Tons 
of  ore  were  piled  in  heaps  along  the  curb-stones 
in  the  streets ; every  office  was  an  emporium  for 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  feet ; every  desk  in 
every  store  was  a stall  at  which  millionaires 
browsed  upon  paper ; every  window  glared  and 
dazzled  the  sight  with  gorgeous  engravings  of 
stocks ; every  man  of  the  hundreds  and  teas  of 
hundreds  that  stood  at  every  comer,  and  in  ev- 
ery saloon,  and  before  every  bar,  carried  feet  in 
his  pockets  nnd  dividends  In  bis  eyes ; and  every 
walking  thing,  save  horses  and  doge  and  rats 
and  mice,  talked  stocks  and  feet  from  morning 
till  night,  and  dreamed  dividends  from  night 
till  morning.  Young  ladies  would  hear  of  no 
proposition  from  any  gentleman  with  less  than 
a thousand  feet;  and  no  gentleman,  however 
ardent,  would  compromise  himself  without  ask- 
ing, “Is  she  on  the  Wild-Cat  or  Legitimate? 
How  many  pay  feet  docs  she  offer?  and  what 
assessments  are  due  on  her  ?"  Passing  a crowd, 
“ Reese  River*’  was  poured  into  one  ear,  and 
* 4 Humboldt”  into  the  other.  “Washoe!”  “ Es- 
meralda! ” “Arizona  !”  “ Sonora  !*’  “ Struck  it 
rich!9’  “Silver  bricks 1”  and  “Pay  rock!” 
hnramed  and  drummed  through  the  air  till  the 
brain  was  nearly  addled. 

No  wonder  our  adventurer,  just  from  the  wilds 
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of  and  IciduruK  wo*  Of  the  j 

various  tongues  tffKijken  by  the  vunutu  raee>  of  j. 
the  earth  whom  he  had  encountered  in  his  tratv  ; 
els  this  was  the  most  difficult  to  comprehend, 
and  the  most  foreign  to  his  ear  and  understand- : 
irtg<  The  very  newspapers  which  he  attempted 
to  read  furnished  snatches  of  information  that 
filled  him  with  amusement.  “ Uncle  Sam" 
hvely  i4  Yellow  Jacket"  was  scarcely  so  firm,  j 
owing  t£>  a diffictdfy  with  the  Union  f 4*Lndv 
Bryant**  was  in  hist  ter  repute,  at  advanced  ratvs,  ! 
and  was  still  in  active  demaibl  ; 14  The  Savage"  j 
wni  quiet  but  strong,  at  rising  figures;  ‘'Buck*  j 
eye"  was  languishing  ; Hope”  hud  revived, 
and  sales  were  made  yesterday  nt  $8;  “Jose- 
phine” was  firmer  at  the  close,  and  much  sought 
for  ; u Wide  Wwf  was  drooping  and  heavy  at 
«<80;,  44  Burning  Moscow"  was  unusually  b ri*k  ; 
and  “Sierra  Nevada"  had  a downward  tend- 
ency. 

li.  w in  the  world  ■was  any  sane  man  to  com*  J 
preheml  the  state  pf  things  when  the  meaning  ’ 
of  terms  was  change,  and  the  order  of  notnen-  ' 
clfttuix?  wholly  disarranged?  A few  days,  how-  j 
over,  .enabled  our  adventurer  to  catch  some  drift  : 
from  the  general  current  of  v outer? ar ion.  it  . 

was  evident  that  fort unes  of  ext wrdimiry  di-  ; 
mentions  were  to  he  ramie  over  the  mountains — 
made  suddenly,  eertninly,  and  without  capital 
which  waV  precisely  the  ntost  gonttidgnt  thing 
in  the  world  for  a man  who  had  just  scattered 
Ids  means  all  over  the  wnrid.  “ Yob*"  >i;d 
enthusiastically,  u 1*11  go  to  Washoe!  Tl!  pitch 
in  for  feet  this  time!  You  bet.  I ll  *toijte  a few 
•n  thdge  glittering  brick*.  and  build  my  cast  let? 
upon  a solid  foundation  hereafter ! " 

It  was  quietly  hinted,  however,  by  friends 
Solicitous  of  his  welfare,  that  he  bed  hotter  nor 
show  himself  In  Was  line  again,  if  ho  placed 


nicrr  %nn^ 


slur  upon  the  Cfthili  might  be  forgiven  : hut  tin: 
villainous  likeness  of  4,1  hitn  and  Bull”  was  only 
f " wiped  our.  by  blOOtL  Vos— he'd  odor  r ; r 
fellow  fox-sides  lo  mt  again — A*  would.  You 
}u  r hr *d  with  h in*.  Kf  ho  didn't  you  could 

di#cmjnt  thu  bill  at  your  own  price! 

Bad  as  all  ibis  wju>,  it  was  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  the  hints  of  retribution  that  eaiae 


any  value  upon  hi*  life,  or  the  general  stability  j floating  over  the  Sierras  from  Virginia  City,  the 
of  his  constitution.  The  reasons  assigned  for  ' Devil  s Guta,  and  Carson.  Here  were  some 
thi?  advice  were  starUing  and  multifarious.  It  | thousands  of  excited  men,  accustomed  to  the 
was  alleged  that  the  mad  w as  lined  with  blood-  ! use  of  fire-arms  from  infancy,  who  had  invested 
thirsty  men  armed  with  pistols,  double-barreled  I largely  in  the  Love’s  Delight,  Sorrowful  Coun- 
shot-guns,  < Inbs,  pitchforks,  bowie-knives,  and  tenance,  Pious  Wreu  h,  Literary  Cuss,  and  oth- 


axcs,  every  one  of  whom  >v;ts  ajt  the  look-out  for 
a solitary  pedestrian  who  had  passed  over  die 
mountains  three  tout*  before,  and  damaged 
their  reputation  by  various  slanders  in  the  pub- 
iic  prints.  Especial  rumufon  wa*  made  of  n 
ferocious  Irishman,  %y  tho  name  of  u Dirty 
Mike,"  who  w?w  wnfc-hing  near  f he  crossing  of 
the  American  River,  with  a treniendotmshillcdah 
in  his  right  hand  and  u copy  of  ilarpn  's  Jfou/u- 
ifnr  in  his  left';  and  it  wa*?  asserted  that  if  the 
Michael  ever  laid  eye*  upon  the  author  of 
ltie  Washoe  papers  lie  would  speedily  show  which 
of  the  two  carried  npon  his  person  the  greater 
rim  re  of  hi«>  mother  earth. 

Further  on,  in  Hope  Valley,  there  waft  a soli- 


having  only  a ferocious  bull-dog  as  a companion. 
The**?  fwo—Diogene*  end  his  dog—lutd  been 
chiefly  occupied  during  the  past  three  years  it) 
gloating  over  the  anticipated  renppearuotK'  of 


er  valuable  claims  of  a kindred  character — all 
swotting,  with  stem  resol utiun  and  ill-suppressed 
rage,  the  coming  of  this  diabolical  quill -drived 
who  had  so  hasclv  ruined  their  minea  mid  Wast- 
ed all  their  prospect*.  Many  tbt>u*andfr  of  peo- 
ple had  no  other  idea  of  Washoe  than  whnt  they 
gat  tiered  from  the-se  ridic ukms  caricut  urc*,  which 
wetc  ft  monstrous  fabrication  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  tide  of  capital  from  the  Atlantic 
State*  was  nrrestod  before  it  ever  got  a start 
from  Wall  Street.  Capitalists  m San  Francisco  ' 
wore  scared  out  of  their  boot*.  Stocks  in  the 
rofisi  valuable  lends  went  down  a thousand  per 
ccwL  ft  may  have  been  a very  good  joke  to 
perpetrate  upon  the  honest  miners,  but  it  cer^ 


tary  man  who  lived,  like  Diogenes  in  his  tub,  tniuly  gave  a back-^t  to  Washoe  of  mure  than 

i . . t ..  P ! % tl  i _ ? A.  . ^ . . A — . 1 M 2 4 .w  . -1  r.  I ll.f  .Vil  #lk  > 4 ! . Ill 


two  ynars.  And  now  it  was  h hi  foil  that  this 
mttlc-hrained  scribbler,  this  miserable  ink-jerk- 
eiy  Wfi§  about  to  become  a candidate  for  Con- 
jrre*H  from  the  Territory  of  Nevada!  Let  liita 


the  fellow  that  showed  them  up  in  prim/1  The  I hewuire  of  the  vengeance  of  an  outraged  jmbli 
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He  hadT)etter  give  Carson,  and  Silver  City,  and 
the  Devil’s  Gate,  and  Virginia  a wide  berth  in 
his  future  travels ! 

Such  were  a few  of  the  grave  considerations 
under  which  I surveyed  the  prospect  of  revisiting 
Washoe — for  you  must  have  already  discovered, 
dear  reader,  that  the  writer  of  these  sketches  is 
no  other  than  the  disreputable  personage  above 
referred  to.  Held  accountable  by  divers  and  ex- 
asperated bodies  of  men  for  all  the  disasters  that 
had  occurred  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains 
during  the  past  three  years,  and  credited  by  none 
of  the  fortunes  made,  it  was  due  to  the  great 
cause  of  justice  that  I should  go  over  and  set 
myself  right,  or  gloriously  die  in  $he  attempt. 

With  this  much  in  the  way  of  introduction,  I 
shall  proceed  to  give  you  a detailed  narrative  of 
my  experiences,  in  the  course  of  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  various  and  magical  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  mining  regions  of  Washoe. 
Indeed  when  I look  back  at  what  Virginia  City 
was  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit — a city  of  sage- 
bushes,  mud  hovels,  coyote-holes,  gunny-bags, 
flour-sacks,  and  tattered  blankets,  wherein  dwelt 
a population  the  most  motley  and  incongruous 
ever  gathered  together  by  the  force  of  silver  and 
circumstances — when  I think  of  the  multifarious 
ledges  then  in  the  progress  of  development,  and 
see  what  has  since  been  done,  and  what  prom- 
ise there  is  in  the  future,  I feel  precisely  as  Lord 
Clive  did  at  the  bar  of  the  British  Parliament — 
astonished  at  my  own  moderation.  The  mar- 
vel of  it  is  that  I carried  away  so  little  treasure 
where  there  was  so  much  staring  me  in  the  face. 
I wonder  how  it  was  I ever  told  half  so  much 
truth,  and  left  so  heavy  a balance  still  to  be  told. 

In  announcing  to  certain  experienced  friends 
my  purpose  of  revisiting  Washoe  I was  some- 
what startled  by  such  questions  as  these:  Is 
your  neck  insured  by  a responsible  company? 
Are  you  subject  to  giddiness  in  the  head? 
How  often  have  your  ribs  been  broken  before? 
Are  you  accustomed  to  fractures  of  the  legs  and 
arms  ? And  what  provision  have  you  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  your  family  in  case  a mis- 
cellaneous bullet  should  strike  you  through  the 
bowels  and  lodge  in  your  back-bone?  Which 
I understood  to  mean,  in  general  terms,  that  a 
certain  per-centage  of  travelers  who  went  over 
' the  grade  did  so  head-foremost,  with  a stage  or 
two  on  top  of  them,  and  that  the  state  of  society 
in  Virginia  City  had  not  improved  in  a moral 
point  of  view. 

I was  about  to  hire  a private  vehicle,  when, 
fortunately,  I met  a friend  who  had  just  come 
over  by  the  Henness  Pass.  This  gentleman  trav- 
eled in  a buggy  for  comfort  and  convenience. 
At  a narrow  pass  on  the  way  he  had  encount- 
ered a stage,  and  to  avoid  being  run  over  had 
turned  out  of  the  grade,  but  never  stopped  turn- 
ing till  himself  and  his  buggy,  and  the  horses 
that  pulled  the  buggy,  together  with  all  his  provi- 
sions, blankets,  deeds,  mortgages,  lists  of  mines, 
rolls  of  assessments,  and  schedules  of  dividends 
were  piled  in  a confused  heap  at  the  bottom  of 
a canon  some  five  hundred  feet  deep  by  several 


thousand  feet  wide.  I say  this  was  a fortunate 
occurrence,  as  it  afforded  me  good  ground  for 
traveling  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  conveyance, 
which  I have  generally  found  to  be  about  as 
safe  as  any  other. 

Of  the  trip  to  Sacramento  it  is  needless  to  say 
much.  Most  people  in  San  Francisco  have  tried 
that  at  least  once  or  twice  in  their  lives.  If  ever 
they  derived  any  pleasure  from  it  they  accom- 
plished more  than  I did.  Two  hours  in  a chill- 
ing wind,  during  which  you  partake  of  a hasty 
dinner  and  smoke  a cigar,  finds  you  at  the  Be- 
nicia wharf,  the  steamer  fretting  and  fuming 
with  suppressed  steam,  crowds  pouring  in  and 
crowds  moving  out,  and  a great  many  people 
gathered  about  the  premises,  without  any  os- 
tensible occupation  6ave  to  be  on  hand  in  case 
something  should  turn  up.  When  there  hap- 
pens to  be  no  opposition  on  the  line  you  may 
escape  collision  or  explosion ; but  your  chances 
are  very  small  indeed  of  ever  reaching  your  des- 
tination in  the  event  of  a rival  steamer  being 
on  the  route.  In  this  country  it  is  a common 
practice  to  fight  duels  with  steamboats.  Diffi- 
culties between  captains  are  settled  by  steam. 
The  boilers  are  charged  to  the  bursting  point, 
and  the  hostile  parties,  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  steamboats  from  infancy,  manage  their  weap- 
ons with  such  skill  that  an  effective  crash,  ac- 
companied by  the  shrieks  of  maimed  and  scald- 
ed passengers,  is  the  usual  result. 

Upon  entering  the  Sacramento  River  the  air 
becomes  softer  and  warmer,  and  good-natured 
travelers  who  have  been  up  and  down  a great 
many  times  point  out  the  trees  in  which  fami- 
lies of  women  and  children  lodged  a few  years 
ago  when  the  flood  swept  away  the  houses.  But 
many  houses  still  remain,  although  the  effects 
of  the  flood  are  visible  all  along  the  banks  of 
the  river. 

About  midnight  the  steamer,  if  she  bo  well 
freighted,  as  is  generally  the  case,  runs  aground 
on  the  Hog's  Back,  and  there  sticks  fast  till  morn- 
ing. Passengers  who  have  secured  rooms  and 
berths  usually  avail  themselves  of  the  qpportuni- 
ty  thus  afforded  to  lay  in  a supply  of  sleep  for  the 
journey  across  the  mountains ; and  passengers 
who  can  not  procure  rooms  or  berths  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  sitting  up  in  chairs  carefully  secured 
to  the  floors,  as  a precaution  against  theft;  or 
spending  the  night  in  the  lower  saloon  at  a 
game  of  sledge  or  poker,  by  which  means  they 
usually  travel  with  heavy  heads  and  light  pock- 
ets the  next  day.  The  Hog’s  Back  is  responsi- 
ble for  a vast  deal  of  trouble.  I have  seen  many 
hogs  in  my  day,  but  never  so  great  a bore  as  this. 

Arrived  at  length  in  Sacramento,  a hasty 
breakfast  of  water  bewitched  and  coffee  be- 
grudged, leathery  beef-steak  and  saleratus  slight- 
ly corrected  with  flour,  refreshes  the  inner  man : 
trunks  and  knapsacks  are  vindictively  hurled 
into  the  baggage-car  of  the  Folsom  train ; the 
whistle  blows ; the  passengers  rnsh  frantically 
into  the  cars  and  bestow  themselves  on  the  seats 
without  regard  to  order;  and  the  locomotive 
frets  find  fizzes  ou  its  iron  way  to  Folsom. 
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drill  »I>C«  e t • jAtm  ’■  eotfiitfe*,  crin*  j *rim arc  ptiul  ttiftitiA /:jief  mftnib  for 

bowered, \n  flowers  nnd  shrubbery',  adorn  the  | putting:  passengers  uvvr  the  public  highways, 

*urnjuml>ng  -dope*.  The  chief  marts  nf.buaK  • should  -Iks  :«.>  rindk-emdv  hosriV  u>  The  traveling 
Ae^j,  ns  usual  in  these  inland  towns,  Tire  the 'e.v . '•coftiitt&mfy  '^rpasias*  tfiy  comprehension, 
prfcss-otftees,  elutfri ng  -storesj  and  drink £■  The  jfc&mpn  the  arrival  of  the  v.nrs  p quite; 
loons.  Every  othirt  house  seems  to  be  iv.imu^  insptrjirig;.  • backed  up  in  n Jung  r*w:p 

Of  entertainment,  in  which  the  public  A?6  footed  prancing  boms  in  from ; swearing  end  swan- 

on  billiards  arHi  whi.sk v.  Teaming;  mg  jx)r lorSy  baEftrigtv master  s,  rirfacrF,  and  fail- 
ure the  feat  urw  -of enter prh»e  tit  thiyjively  tigers  rift  -Bbont  rind  ia.imirl ; John  Ohimitncri, 

little  place,  and  icam*U'.re  and  mi  ^<1  river*  rhe  wuh  brng  tmlc?  rolled  up  *m  the  backs  of  their 
most  prominant  public  characters  The  Irin- . . hvrulv  tu  uni  rig  disimctod.ly  through  the  crowd 
truage  spoken  by  this  class  of  the  popuktiou  U k Miri-b  of  therr  h&i bnjfidios;  anxious  hull**, 
a ruHturc  pf  horse,  niuhv  and  ox,  with  a strong  prolific  by  crinoline  Arid  gorgeous  in  silks  and 
hmmttt  infoshmof  hbfspbemr.  Something  per*  satiiis*  (thy  CalhWvnia.T.riiveling  costume),  fvei* 
ha p*  in  the  dithcubicx  and  vexation*  that  beset . -ting  and  arid 

ilk* i r oixcii put i o u gives  rlicm  rather  a ferocipa*  steradwduri;;  men  of  mi  bfficiaS/casi  Of ‘ri.iuintft- 
i?sj*rV*Aiioij  of  corimiumiice,  arid  \l  is  not  always'  nance  shouting,  fiercely,  “This  w«y.  gents ! 
an  easy  niuUdr  tu  molUiy  the  asperities  of  their  'En'e  the  place  for  your  baggage  ! Bring  it 
nature,  along  if  you  want  u weighed;  if  you  don't,  it 

A'i  most  passengers  to  get  an  outrid*  won't  go — that’*  all !.”  And  there  'is  the  nva- 

s^tvekb«pt  when  it  tritu%  It  -te  idghiy  imp^u-  chine  that  ..weighty  ithul  there  stands  the  ioex- 
ftut  that  you  should  proceed  ftt  mticft  m Tcrure  orable  gentleiuftu  that  irifirk^  off  the  freights— 
the  fovorablo  CUUxidemtioh  of  the  superiuteruJ-  urn,  forty*  sixty,  ninety  pound* |^'‘piU^rigg®u--‘ 
e«b  t?ho  p a -gentleman  of  great  suavity  arid  thirty  pounds  ftlldn^dy  all  extra  baggage  in od- 
polituri^  considering  hist  purirkm.  Should  tv- five  rents  per  pound,: M Flffonri  do  burs  for 
you  m tri  that,  t want  you  not  to  climb  up  on  yon,  Sir,  A “ Twsriri-five  foy  .Sir.  For- 
the  iorc-wbeci  with  Shy  hope  of  getting  the  scat  ty-six  for  you.  Madam/'  “ Sev^uty-fivt  fur  yOu, 
uf  hnririr  alongside  the  driver  ; for  whether  you  51i?‘s— ‘hcyjyy  tfurik  that,  \ 0jh  jear  ' 

be  a M unstor  plerii potentiarr  or  a member  of  the  oh  priodjftri^  grftiTtotu§  1 m uta  1 vpay  set  euty-nva 
Common  Council  he  will  exercise  the  right  per-  dollars  fot  my  iTUlik|/  ir*?, ’Mis^-^nfry  fov 
raVuiiij;  in  hii#  mft—  vrdcr  you  down,  and  then  it— no  getting  over  it.**  “Oh!"  “Quick,  if 

e,ttj«iy  ynut  ilisvanifiturc  for  ft  fKxhvneu  of  ten  you  please,  Udie«  and  gems!  Stages  behind 
mtfe  I h>ive  s-um  tys^nftbfo  • tuvu.  d»ug  to  time— won't  jpetyt®  Flacumlle  before  durkv!" 
tile  fmut  fu©t  bnims*  Your  names,  gents. n M Smith,  Jones,  Bitvwn, 
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and  off  goes  stage  No,  2.  14  Hen  new?  Placer- 

vijle?  Dammit,  why  didn't  you  say  & > r("  s’  J^u- 
son,  Brown,  Jones,  Smith. M ;;  jPifoh  in,  Cuj* — 
nil  set!"  and  stage  No.  3 follows  through  the 
dusty  elands  that  cover  the  road  ami  -the  hill- 
sides. And  so  on  till  vr'fr  are  all  fairly  in  and 
off;  and  looking  back,  with  fervent  thanks  to 
Providence  that  we  are  cfeav  of  the  *moke  and 
trouble  and  turmoil  of  the  railroad  depot  at 
Folsom. 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  make  a start;  yet  if 
any  body  can  say  the 
road  from  Folsom  to 
Placervilie  is  an  agree- 
able road  to  travel  in 
the  early  part  of  Octo- 
ber, before  the  autumn 
showers  have  com- 
menced, he  must  he 
fond  of  dust,  and  ruts, 
and  hills,  and  plenty  of 
warm  sunshine.  As  for 
the  dust — whew  I 

With  a gentle  breeze 
behind;  the  horses’ ears 
dimly  perceptible  in 
front;  curling  clouds 
rising  up  at  every  step 
and  imbedding  the  stage 
with  its  sneezing,  gasp- 
ing, suffocating  human 
freight  as  in  a chaotic 
bank  of  pulverized  earth 
without  top,  bottom,  or 
sides ; your  face  smeared 
with  red,  yellow,  and 
black  stripes  of  sweat 
and  mud;  your  nostrils 
stuffed  with  a pasty  con- 
glomerate; your  hair  turned  prematurely  gray; 
your  eyelashes  blinking  with  a feathery  fringe- 
work  of  native  soil ; your  lungs  surcharged  with 
gold,  porphyry,  sulphurate*,  and  all  the  indica- 
tions that  predominate  in  a mineral  region — I 
say,  if  you  can  enjoy  this  sort  of  thing,  you  are 
fit  to  travel  to  Washoe  or  any  other  country. 
Yon  are  part  and  parcel  of  California,  with  very 
nearly  your  weight  in  gold.  Put  through  the 
hydraulic  process  after  your  arrival  at  Placer- 
ville,  and  your  washings  are  worth  $14  per  ounce. 
Pau  you  out,  and  two  dollars  a pan  would  be  a 
low  estimate  of  your  intrinsic  value.  In  fact  I 
am  told  the  hotel-keepers  are  growing  rich  on 
this  single  source  of  profit.  Each  hotel  keeps  a 
kind  of  sluice  or  washing  arrangement  in  the 
back-room,  through  which  the  travelers  by  stage 
are  immediately  put  on  their  arrival ; and  judg- 
ing by  the  accumulations  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
basins,  I sliould  say  every  man  leaves  behind 
him  pay  dirt  of  a very  rich  quality.  For  my 
part,  I paid  my  fare,  and  positively  refused  to 
wash.  Why  should  a man  impoverish  himself 
in  this  way  for  the  benefit  of  tavern-keepers  ? 
His  dust  is  worth  as  much  to  himself  us  it  is  to 
any  other  man,  and  he  certainly  bus  the  best 
claim  to  it. 


As  we  heard  the  cry  of 
Washoe  in  early  times,  so  we 
now  heard  the  cry  of  lieese 
River.  jp very  body  and  his 
unde*  cousin,  brother,  and 
sou-ip-law  wus  gone  or  going 
to  Reese.  The  streets  and 
shops  of  Placemile  were 
crowded  with  Reese  River  goods,  Reese  River 
wagons,  Reese  River  croppings,  and  Reese  River 
notices  of  various  kinds.  Nothing  was  dreamed 
of  in  the  philosophy  of  the  busy  multitude  but 
Reese  River. 

It  was  Ci  o’clock  r.U.#  just  three  hours  after 
the  usual  time,  thank*  to  the  llogs  Back,  when 
we  took  our  places  on  the  stages,  and  girded  up 
our  loins  for  the  trip  across  the  mountains.  I 
w as  the  lucky  recipient  of  an  outside  seat.  The 
seat  of  honor,  by  the  side  of  that  exalted  digni- 
tary the  driver,  was  accorded  me  by  the  “polite 
and  gentlemanly  agent.” 

The  driver  was  Charlie.  Of  couree  every 
body  knows  Charlie — that  same  Old  Charlie  who 
has  driven  all  over  the  roads  in  California,  and 
never  capsized  any  body  but  himself.  On  that 
occasion  ho  broke  several  of  his  ribs,  or  as  he 
expressed  it  to  me,  “Bust  his  sides  in.”  1 was 
proud  and  happy  to  sit  by  the  side  of  Charlie — 
especially  as  the  road  was  supposed  to  be  a little 
undulating  even  by  its  best  friend?.  Possibly  I 
may  have  traveled  over  worse  roads  than  the 
first  ten  miles  out  of  Placerville.  If  so,  they 
must  have  been  in  Iceland ; for  there  are  not 
many  quite  bo  bad  on  the  continent  of  North 
America.  I speak  of  what  the  road  was  at  the 
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and  six  thousand  horses  without  inconvenience 
to  itself.  There  are  places,  over  which  we  passed 
after  dark,  where  I am  sure  the  road  is  three 
miles  wide,  and  every  acre  of  it  a model  stage- 
trap ; where  i*  branches  off  over  hills,  and  along 
the  sides  of  hills,  arid  into  deep  cartons,  and  up 
hills  again;  dark,  dismal  places  in  the  midst  of 
great  Forests  of  pine,  where  the  horses  seem  to 
be  eternally  plunging  over  precipices  and  the 
stage  following  them  with  a crashing  noise,  hor- 
ribly suggeetire  of  cracked  skulls  and  broken 
bones.  Hut  I had  implicit  confidence  in  Old 
Charlie.  The  way  he  handled  the  reins  and 
peered  through  the  clouds  of  dust  and  volumes 
of  darkness,  and  saw  trees  and  stumps  and 
boulders  of  rock  and  horses’  ears,  when  I could 
scarcely  sec  my  own  hand  before  me,  was  a 
miracle  of  stage-driving,  “Git  aeoup!”  was 
the  warning  cry  of  this  old  stager,  u Git  alang, 
my  beauties  F’  was  the  natural  outpouring  of  the 
poetry  that  filled  his  capacious  soul, 

“ Do  many  people  get  killed  on  this  route?” 
said  I to  Charlie,  a s we  made  a sadden  lurch  in 
the  dark  and  bowled  along  the  edge  of  a fearful 
precipice. 

“Nary  kill  that  I know  of.  Some  of  the 
drivers  mashes  ’em  once  in  a while,  but.  that's 
whisky  or  bad  drivin*.  Last  summer  a few 
stages  went  over  the  grade,  but  nobody  was  hurt 
bad — only  a few  legs’n  arms  broken.  Them 
was  opposition  stages.  Pioneer  stages,  as  a 
genr’l  thing,  travels  on  the  road.  Git  aeoup !" 


gold  DCBT. 

close  of  summer,  cut  up  by  heavy  teams,  a foot 
deep  with  dust,  and  abounding  in  holes  and  pit- 
falls big  enough  to  swallow  a thousand  stages 
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jour  manly  features;  and  honest  men  shall 
award  you  honor,  to  whom  honor  is  due.  For 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  my  career  have  I not  found 
brave  and  sterling  qualities  in  all  classes  of  men  ; 
heroes  whose  names  are  never  known ; hearts 
and  souls,  human  affections,  and  the  fear  of  God 
in  the  bodies  of  stage-drivers  ? 

Thus  I think  and  moralize  as  we  approach  the 
grade.  The  bad  road  is  at  an  end.  We  strike 
in  upon  the  smooth  broad  highway,  and  dash 
onward  with  a feeling  of  absolute  relief.  The 
horses’  hoofs  clatter  merrily  on  the  hard,  gravel- 
ly earth.  The  tall  pines  form  a magnificent 
avenue  through  which  the  moon  begins  to  glim- 
mer, making  a fretwork  of  silvery  light  on  the 
backs  of  our  noble  animals. 

The  approach  to  the  crossing  of  the  American 
River  is  indescribably  grand.  Here  the  grade 
takes  a downward  plunge,  and  here  the  scenery 
becomes  truly  Alpine.  Formerly  the  descent 
was  made  on  the  right  side  of  the  ridge.  Won- 
derful improvements,  however,  have  taken  place 
in  the  grades  of  this  road  during  the  past  few 
years,  chiefly  owing  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Louis  M‘Lean,  President  of  the  Pioneer  Stage 
Company.  In  1 860,  as  already  stated,  I traveled 
over  this  part  of  the  country  on  foot,  in  common 
withkome  thousands  of  adventurers,  equally  in- 
dependent of  horse-flesh.  I then  enjoyed  the 
scenery  of  the  American  River,  for  I saw  it  by 
the  early  morning;  when  the  mountains  were 
decked  in  all  the  glories  of  spring;  when  tor- 
rents of  snow-water  burst  from  every  ravine,  and 
fell  thundering  into  the  depths  below,  and  limpid 
springs  made  a pleasant  music  over  the  moss- 
covered  rocks  by  the  way-side ; when  the  sun’s 
rays  glimmered  through  the  dripping  trees,  and 
the  air  was  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  wild  flow- 
ers. But  I had  never  till  now  been  impressed 
with  an  adequate  sense  of  its  beauties.  How 
calm  and  still  the  night  was!  how  exquisitely 
balmy  the  air ! how  sublime  the  repose  of  these 
grand  old  mountains!  I thought  of  all  the 
scenes  I had  witnessed  in  other  countries,  yet 
could  not  recall  any  thing  to  surpass  this.  There 
is  something  in  the  mystic  lights  and  Bhades, 
and  the  profound  solemnity  of  the  night,  which 
lends  an  awful  sublimity  to  these  wild  regions. 
The  gigantic  forest  trees  standing  in  bold  out- 
line on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  mountains,  seem 
to  pierce  the  sky  ; and  the  moonbeams  pouring 
down  into  the  mysterious  abyss  through  which 
the  river  dashes,  fringe  the  tops  of  the  pines,  as 
far  down  as  the  eye  can  reach,  with  a frost-like 
drapery.  Nothing  can  be  more  thrilling  than 
the  descent  of  the  grade  by  moonlight.  The 
road  is  a magnificent  piece  of  engineering — 
smooth,  broad,  and  beautifully  regular. 

Imagine  yourself  seated  in  front  of  the  stage, 
by  the  side  of  that  genial  old  whipster,  Charlie, 
who  knows  every  foot  of  the  way,  and  upon  whom 
you  can  implicitly  rely  for  the  safety  of  your 
life  and  limbs.  Holding  the  reins  with  a firm 
hand,  and  casting  a penetrating  eye  ahead,  he 
cracks  his  whip,  and  away  go  the  horses  with 
inspiring  velocity  — six  magnificent  chestnuts, 


superbly  adorned  with  flowing  manes  and  tails. 
The  stillness  of  the  night  is  pleasantly  broken 
by  their  measured  tread,  and  the  rattle  of  the 
wheels  over  the  gravel  echoes  through  the  wild 
rifts  and  openings  of  the  cafion  like  a voice  from 
the  civilized  world  telling  of  human  enterprise. 
Down,  and  still  down,  we  plunge  into  the  gloomy 
depths  of  the  abyss;  the  ghostly  forms  of  trees 
looming  up  on  our  left ; to  the  right,  rising  far 
beyond  the  range  of  vision,  the  towering  heights 
of  the  Sierras ; and  ever  and  anon  yawning  gulfs 
in  front  and  bottomless  pits  of  darkness  still 
threatening  to  devour.  The  road  *tums  and 
winds  like  a serpent,  sometimes  apparently  run- 
ning into  a huge  bank  of  granite  boulders,  then 
whirling  suddenly,  and  plunging  into  a shimmer- 
ing wilderness  of  rocks  and  trees,  where  destruc- 
tion seems  inevitable.  Yet  onward  dash  the 
horses,  with  an  instinct  so  admirable  in  its  pre- 
cision that  it  seems  for  the  time  superior  to  hu- 
man intelligence.  They  never  swerve  from  the 
track  ; through  the  fretwork  of  light  and  dark- 
ness they  pursue  their  way  with  unrivaled  ease 
and  grace  ; sweeping  around  the  narrow  turns  ; 
now  coursing  along  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
precipice,  or  closely  hugging  the  upper  bank  as 
the  road  winds  to  the  right  or  the  left;  now 
plunging  down  and  whirling  with  marvelous  sa- 
gacity over  the  narrow  bridges  that  span  the 
ravines,  often  where  there  is  neither  mil  nor  post 
to  mark  the  way,  ever  true  to  the  slightest  touch 
of  the  reins,  and  ever  obedient  to  the  voice  of 
their  driver.  Is  it  a wonder,  that  Old  Charlie 
loves  his  horses  and  talks  of  his  teams  with  a 
kind  of  paternal  affection — that  he  knows  them 
by  heart,  and  holds  converse  with  them  through 
the  long  watches  of  the  night  as  with  human 
friends  ? 

I have  attempted  to  give  some  idea  of  the  ro- 
mantic beauties  of  these  mountain  regions  and 
the  peculiar  wildness  of  the  scenery ; but  it  must 
be  conceded  that  nature  has  not  been  permitted 
to  lie  wholly  undisturbed  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  road.  There  is  probably  not  an  acre 
of  ground,  possessing  a water  privilege,  on  the 
entire  route  between  Placerville  and  Virginia 
City,  which  has  not  been  taken  up  and  settled 
upon  by  some  enterprising  squatter  or  sjxjculator, 
whose  views  of  the  present  necessities  of  trade 
and  the  future  prosperity  of  Nevada  invest  this 
region  of  country  with  an  extraordinary  value. 
When  I traveled  over  the  road  in  the  spring  of 
*60  there  were  symptoms  of  rapid  progress. 
Tents  and  shanties  were  springing  np  all  along 
the  way-side ; and  if  the  weary  pedestrian  could 
get  nothing  else,  he  could  at  least  always  be 
sure  of  whisky,  even  where  the  houses  had  nei- 
ther walls  nor  roofs.  If  lodgings  were  scarce 
bedfellows  were  plenty ; if  there  was  trouble  in 
keeping  the  outer  man  warm  there  was  abund- 
ance of  fuel  for  the  inner  man.  For  this  reason, 
perhaps,  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  sec 
the  sturdy  adventurers  who  were  on  their  way 
to  the  silver  regions  quite  elevated  by  the  time 
they  reached  the  summit ; and  if  ever  they  got 
sober  again,  it  must  have  been  after  they  had 
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invested  their  last  dollar  in  some  of  those  flour- 
ishing leads  which  prevailed  around  Carson  and 
the  Devil's  Gate. 

The  state  of  things  is  now  very  different. 
Good  and  substantial  taverns,  well  supplied  with 
provisions,  beds,  fleas,  bugs,  etc.,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  essential  article  of  whisky,  are  to  be  met 
with  at  intervals  of  every  two  or  three  miles  all 
along  the  route.  Here  the  stages  stop,  and  here 
the  horses  are  watered  and  changed ; and  here 
the  drivers  and  passengers  get  down  and  stretch 
their  legs,  but  as  a general  thing  they  don't  in- 
dulge so  much  in  water  as  the  horses. 

As  we  approached  Strawberry,  I am  free  to 
admit  that  I became  somewhat  nervous.  A lurk- 
ing suspicion  took  possession  of  me  that  I was 
recognized  by  the  driver,  Old  Charlie ; though  I 
took  particular  pains  to  join  with  him  in  abusing 
that  vile  slanderer  Ross  Browne,  whose  Peep  at 
Washoe  had  aroused  the  indignation  of  every 
publican  on  the  route.  Charlie  admitted  that 
he  had  never  read  any  of  this  fellow’s  produc- 
tions, but  he  believed  him  to  be  the  Prince  of 
Liars  on  general  principles ; an  assertion  in  which 
I heartily  coincided,  with  an  internal  reservation 
that  it  was  strange  how  angry  it  made  people  to 
have  the  truth  told  about  them.  ‘ ‘ Lord,  Lord, 
Charlie,"  said  I,  handing  him  a cigar,  “how 
this  world  is  given  to  lying!"  By  this  time  we 
were  at  Strawberry,  and  1 saw  that  I had  to  face 
the  music. 

The  story  goes  that  there  was  once  upon  a 
time  a man  named  Berry,  who  located  a claim 
in  a pleasant  little  fiat  about  eight  miles  from 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Here  he  set  up 
his  shanty,  seeing  with  a prophetic  eye  that  it 
would  soon  become  an  important  point  for  the 
accommodation  of  travelers  on  the  way  over  to 
Carson.  When  the  people  of  California  were 
seized  with  the  silver  mania,  and  began  to  crowd 
up  the  slopes  of  the  Sierras  with  their  teams  and 
pack-trains,  theii*  picks,  shovels,  and  blankets, 
Berry’s  became  a great  stopping-place,  and  his 
house,  which  he  speedily  enlarged,  a famous  re- 
sort for  travelers ; and  this  Berry  soon  became 
a veiy  rich  Berry.  His  dinners  were  excellent ; 
his  suppers  without  reproach ; his  beds  as  good 
as  any  on  the  road ; his  whisky  as  sure  to  kill  at 
any  given  range  as  the  best  Port  Townsend; 
and  altogether  he  was  a popular  and  a flourishing 
Berry.  But  as  teams  crowded  around  his  prem- 
ises and  supplies  of  hay  were  cut  off  by  storms 
and  bad  roads,  he  was  forced  to  offer  straw  to 
his  customers  as  a substitute  for  the  regular  home 
and  mule  feed.  Of  course  he  charged  hay  prices, 
for  even  straw  has  a hay  value  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. Now  the  teamsters  when  they  got 
straw  in  place  of  hay  waxed  unreasonably  wroth, 
and  called  this  excellent  old  Berry  Straw-Ber- 
ry— a name  to  which  let  all  homage  be  rendered. 
By  this  honored  name  goes  to  this  day  that  fa- 
mous stopping-place  known  to  the  traveling  pub- 
lic as  Strawberry. 

I deemed  it  prudent,  however,  not  to  avow 
my  name  on  the  occasion  of  my  present  visit. 
It  was  10  o’clock  when  we  arrived.  Covered 


with  dust ; beard,  eyebrows,  and  hair  a motley 
gray;  hat,  coat,  shirt,  trowsers,  and  boots  the 
same  color ; face  all  striped  and  piebald,  I was 
effectually  disguised.  If  any  body  was  there 
who  had  ever  seen  me  before  he  could  not  have 
recognized  me  now  with  a microscope.  I walked 
! all  about  the  old  room  with  the  fire-place— fa- 
miliar, yet  changed — looked  calmly  at  everybody 
| about  the  premises,  and  stood  with  my  back  to 
| the  fire  while  the  horses  were  being  changed, 
with  a delightful  consciousness  of  security.  In 
the  darkness  of  night  I had  escaped  Dirty  Mike, 
and  now,  amidst  the  curious  'and  penetrating 
crowd  at  Strawberry,  not  a soul  knew  me ! 

The  improvements  at  Strawberry  are  not  to 
be  slighted.  A fine  hotel  now  adjoins  the  old 
building ; a telegraph  office  affords  conveniences 
for  stock-jobbing  and  catching  thieves;  hand- 
some rooms  are  to  be  had  merely  for  the  asking; 
spring  beds  invite  the  wayfarer  to  repose ; the 
dining-room,  billiard  saloon,  and  bar  would  do 
credit  to  Virginia  City,  or  any  other  civilized 
community,  where  men  eat,  gamble,  and  drink 
spirituous  liquors ; the  out-buildings  are  numer- 
ous and  capacious ; the  stables  fit  for  the  most 
aristocratic  horses  ; the  hay  no  longer  a subject 
of  reproach  to  man  nor  beast,  the  straw  as  good 
as  ever  bore  grain — Oh,  Straw-Berry ! 

“ All  aboard l" — a new  voice,  a new  face,  and 
a new  driver.  I bade  good-by  to  Charlie,  and 
hoped  we  might  meet  again  in  the  next  world, 
if  not  in  this.  Once  more  we  are  on  our  way. 
The  road  over  the  mountain  from  Strawberry 
has  been  greatly  improved.  It  is  now  a mag- 
nificent highway.  Formerly  the  ascent  to  the 
summit  was  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  rise 
is  now  so  beautifully  graded  as  to  be  scarcely 
appreciable.  Our  horses  trotted  along  briskly 
nearly  the  whole  way.  The  scenery  becomes 
weird  and  stern  as  we  approach  the  highest  al- 
titude of  the  Sierras.  The  trees  are  scraggy ; 
the  earth  is  barren  and  of  a whitish  cast ; great 
boulders  of  rock  rear  their  hoary  crests  high  over 
the  way-side,  threatening  to  topple  over  and  crush 
all  beneath  them.  Sometimes  huge  masses  of 
rock  seem  detached  from  the  main  body  of  the 
slope  or  cliff  around  which  the  road  winds,  and 
balanced  on  a mere  point — thousands  of  tons  of 
solid  stone,  ready  apparently  at  the  slightest  vi- 
bration of  the  earth  or  puff  of  wind  to  come 
crashing  down  upon  the  stage.  At  some  of 
these  points  I deeply  sympathized  with  a gen- 
tleman from  San  Francisco,  of  whom  the  driver 
spoke  in  terms  of  ridicule. 

“He  was  so  ’fraid  them  rocks  ’ud  be  shook 
loose  and  fall  on  his  head,  he  kept  a dodgin’ 
’em  all  the  time.  His  hair  stood  right  up  like 
a hog’s  brussels.  Every  now  and  then  he  was 
peerin’  around  for  a soft  spot  of  road  to  jump 
out  on ; an’  when  he  seed  he  couldn’t  find  it, 
he  held  on  to  the  railin’  with  both  hands  till  his 
fingers  wos  all  blistered.  ‘ D-d-driver,*  sez 
he,  ‘d’ye  think  there’s  any  danger?’  ‘Dan- 
ger !'  sez  I — ‘ or  course  there’s  danger  1 Sup- 
posing that  ’ere  rock  was  shook  loose  by  the 
rattlin’  ov  this  ’ere  stage — what  d'ye  think  *ud 
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be  the  consequences  ?' 

*1  r-r-refcJly  can’t  say,’ 

sez  he;  ‘ p-p-possibly  it 

would  crush  the  .stage/  { V 

* No,’  sez  I,  ‘ it  wouldn't 

crush  it;  but  it  'ud  make  . * 

rich  a ii — d squash  of 

it  that  bones  wouldn't  I 

count.  Tour  bones  an" 

my  boues,  an’  the  bones  jjmmSr 

O' v t b ree  passe  n ge  rs  a b o ve 

an’  four  behind  an*  nine 

down  below,  ’ud  be  all  *7SKL' 

squashed,  an’  the  verdic 

of  Cornu  rs  Inquest  ?od  ^ 

be — 4 Eighteen  men,  six 

horses,  an*  a Pioneer 

Stage  squashed  by  the 

abovastonb !’  ‘D-d*4riv-  PaB|  §R 

er,’  eez  he  — his  teeth 

a-chattcrin*  like  a box 

o’  dice — 4 is  that  so?’ 

‘You  bet,’  sez  I,  4 the  ^ 

lost  time  I see  it  done,  ' 

three  ladies  an*  ten  gents 
from  Frisco  was  squash- 
ed.* ‘Good  gracious!’ 
sez  he,  turnin’  as  white 
as  a sheet,  1 let  me  down 
at  the  next  station  I* 

And  sure  ’nuflf  he  got 

down  at  the  next  station  and  made  tracks  for 
Frisco.  He  changed  bis  base — he  did.  Git 


DAKGRUOUS  UOCLDKna. 


For  a distance  of  five  or  six  miles  the  road 
winds  around  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  cross- 
ing ravines  and  doubling  up  occasionally  in 
turns  so  rapid  that  the  stage  seems  to  run  one 
way  ami  the  horses  another.  Some  of  these 
whirling  turns  reminded  me  of  the  flight  of  an 
Australian  bomerang.  As  we  strike  the  straight 
road  again  the  driver  gives  rein  to  our  spirited 
animals;  crack  goes  the  whip,  and  down  we 
plunge  over  narrow  bridges,  along  the  edges  of 
terrific  precipices  a thousand  feet  deep,  through 
dark  forests  of  pine  and  along  frowning  banks 
of  granite,  hewn  from  the  solid  bed  of  the 
mountain.  Despite  the  ridiculous  stories  we 
had  heard  of  accidents  and  alarms,  every  pas* 
senger  w ith  a nervous  system  clings  tenaciously 
to  the  stage- fixtures,  as  if  determined  to  follow 
the  stage  wherever  it  might  go,  and  there  were 
moments  when  we  even  held  our  breath  to  keep 
up  it  balance.  I flatter  myself  I saved  the  lives 
of  the  whole  party  several  times  by  hoisting  at 
the  lee  rail,  and  holding  my  breath  hard,  while 
I leaned  over  on  the  weather  side.  It  is  not 
comfortable  to  look  down  when  you  are  flying 
along  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  and  see 
no  bottom  short  of  a thousand  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet.  Yet  there  is  a charm  in  this  dashing, 
reckless  journey  by  moonlight.  The  danger  is 
just  sufficient  to  give  it  a relish.  The  excite- 
ment keeps  the  Mood  warm  ; the  fresh  mount- 
ain air  invigorates  and  inspires  every  faculty ; 
the  spirit  rises  with  the  rapidity  of  the  motion, 
and  before  you  get  half-way  to  the  valley  you 
find  yourself  In  a condition  to  sing,  shout,  or 
dance.  The  driver,  by  whose  side  I had  the 


“Stranger,*’  said  he,  solemnly,  i4I  don't 
make  & habit  o’  lyin’;  when  I lie  I kin  lie  as 
good  as  any  body;  but  gen’rally  speakiu*  I’m 
on  the  square/* 

14  Of  course — that’s  all  right ; that’s  just  what 
I nican ; you  don’t  usually  steer  clear  of  facts 
when  the  ‘truth  is  strange — stranger  than  fic- 
tion.’ Won't  you  take  a cigar,  driver?” 

“Don’t  care  if  I do/* 

And  thus  the  dawning  difficulty  was  amica- 
bly adjusted. 

Owing  to  our  late  start  we  did  not  reach  tbe 
summit  before  two  o'clock.  The  air  at  this  ele- 
vation was  sharp,  though  not  unpleasantly  so. 
The  altitude  is  estimated  at  eight  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Frost  was  on  the 
ground,  and  there  was  promise  of  colder  nights 
soon  to  come.  The  moon,  which  had  so  kindly 
befriended  us  during  the  greater  part  of  our 
journey  to  this  point,  was  still  shining  brightly, 
shedding  its  silvery  rays  over  the  wilderness  of 
mountains  that  loomed  up  around  us.  Tbe 
view  over  Lake  Valley  was  superb.  I have 
<*een  nothing  to  surpass  it  in  Switzerland  or 
Norway.  Perhaps  the  finest  feature  of  the 
whole  journey  is  the  descent  of  the  new  grade. 
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honor  to  bit,  had  evidently  cultivated  his  voice 
for  sinking ; but  unfortunately  be  knew  but  one 
song — and  of  ihnt  he  remembered  but  one  line — 
u When  this  cru»?I  w ar  ewer  tM 
which  he  sang  straight  abend  for  three  hoars, 
commencing  at  the  top  of  the  grade  and  ending 
only  when  relieved  by  a new  driver.  Indeed, 
I am  not  sure  that  he  ended  then,  fur  the  last  I 
heard  of  him  he  was  leaning  against  a post  at 
the  station-house,  humming  over  to  himself — 
“When  this  cruel  war  Is  over!** 
nnd  it  is  not  impossible  he  may  be  at  it  yet. 
The  only  variety  I noticed  during  the  journey 
was  in  the  form  of  an  interlude  as  he  spoke  to 
the  horses,  41  Git  aeoup,  Bummers!  Git  alang, 
Re  id ! 

“ When  thl- — and  so  forth ; now  git  !H 

The  song  is  not  bad  when  you  get  the  whole 
of  it,  with  n strong  chorus ; but  a single  line  of 
it  repeated  for  a * distance  of  twenty-five  miles 
without  a chorus  becomes  monotonous. 

Whether  the  monotony  of  the  jioctry  had  n 
soporific  tendency,  or  loss  of  rest  produced  a 
heaviness  in  the  bead,  I don’t  know  ; but  after 
the  novelty  of  our  flight  down  the  grade  hud 


worn  away  somewhat,  I now  nnd  then  detected 
myself  in  the  net  of  plunging  overboard  cm  the 
backs  of  the  horses,  or  bobbing  into  some  fright- 
ful abyss.  Once  I actually  thought  1 was  gone, 
and  received  such  a shock  when  I discovered 
that  I had  only  been  asleep,  and  was  still  on 
hand,  as  to  keep  me  wide  awake  during  the  rest 
of  the  way  to  Luke  Tahoe. 

This  beautiful  lake  was  originally  named 
Bigler,  after  a distinguished  politician,  who 
held  the  position  of  Governor  of  California — 
John  Bigler.  It  was  so  named  by  a gentleman 
who  had  a high  admiration  for  the  name  of 
Bigler.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  crystal 
clearness  of  the  water,  the  inspiring  purity  of 
the  atmosphere  filled  the  soul  of  Bigler4*  friend 
with  poetry,  and  he  colled  this  lovely  spot  Big- 
ler, It  was  a just  tribute  to  the  popularity 
of  the  Governor  among  his  friends;  but  n » 
governor  on  earth  can  enjoy  every  man’s  friend- 
ship, Bigler  had  enemies  like  other  governors 
— some  because  they  wanted  office  and  couldn't 
get  It;  others  because  they  wanted  a contract 
and  couldn’t  get  it;  and  many  because  they 
wanted  to  be  governor  themselves.  When  this 
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distinguished  gentleman  ceased  to  be  Governor 
of  California  he  was  made  a Minister  to  South 
America.  It  was  then  discovered  by  both 
friends  and  enemies  that  the  name  was  inap- 
propriate and  lacked  euphony ; friends  had  no- 
thing more  to  hope ; enemies  nothing  more  to 
fear.  Who  the  deuce  is  John  Bigler,  said  {hey, 
that  the  finest  lake  in  California  should  be  called 
after  him  ? Let  us  blot  his  ugly  name  off  the 
map  and  call  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water  Lake 
Latham  or  Lake  Downey.  . But  here  com- 
menced a squabble  between  the  friends  of  these 
eminent  gentlemen  relative  to  their  respective 
claims.  Latham,  it  was  true,  had  served  with 
honor  in  the  Custom-house — had  held  the  Gu- 
bernatorial chair  for  a few  weeks,  and  subse- 
quently had  become  United  States  Senator. 
But  then  Downey  had  vetoed  the  Bulkhead  bill. 
Pending  this  difficulty,  a hint  from  some  obscure 
source  came  very  near  resulting  in  the  selection 
of  a name  that  would  doubtless  have  afforded 
general  satisfaction,  since  it  could  be  claimed 
by  a great  many  people  throughout  the  State — 
the  name  of  Brown.  It  was  brief,  pointed,  and 
popular  — Lake  Brown!  But  what  Brown? 
There  were  thirty-six  Browns  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary, besides  several  more  who  ought  to  be 
there ; and  at  least  forty-four  Browns  were  can- 
didates for  the  Legislature  or  inmates  of  the 
Lunatic  Asylum ; so  that  it  was  difficult  to  see 
what  Brown  would  be  specially  benefited  by  the 
compliment.  The  name  itself  scarcely  present- 
ed sufficient  claims  over  all  other  names  to  be 
selected  merely  on  account  of  its  euphony.  So 
Brown  was  dropped ; and  between  Latham  and 
Downey  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  an  equita- 
ble decision.  The  name  of  Bigler  remained  un- 
molested for  several  years  longer.  In  due  time, 
when  Latham  and  Downey  were  both  thrown 
overboard,  the  discussion  of  the  question  was 
renewed  — every  prominent  man  in  the  State 
claiming  that  the  lake  should  be  named  after 
himself.  Finally,  as  popular  sentiment  could 
not  fix  upon  the  name  of  any  white  man,  it 
gradually  settled  down  in  favor  of  the  supposed 
Indian  name — Tahot — which  was  the  first  word 
spoken  to  the  discoverer  by  a solitary  digger, 
whom  he  encountered  upon  its  shores.  “ Ta- 
hoe !”  cried  the  digger;  and  it  was  at  once  as- 
sumed that  “Tahoe”  meant  “Big  Water;”  but 
I am  assured  by  an  old  settler  that  “ Tahoe” 
means  “Strong  Water”  — in  other  words, 
“Whisky” — so  that  this  magnificent  lake,  for- 
merly called  Bigler,  is  now  literally  “Lake 
Whisky!” 

Within  the  past  two  years  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Washoe  have  begun  to  discover  the 
beauties  of  this  charming  region,  and  its  rare 
advantages  as  a place  of  summer  resort.  Situ- 
ated in  the  bosom  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mount- 
ains, 6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with 
an  atmosphere  of  wonderful  purity ; abounding 
in  game ; convenient  of  access,  and  possessing 
all  the  attractions  of  retirement  from  the  busy 
world,  amidst  scenery  unrivaled  for  its  romantic 
beauties,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  will  soon  be- 


come the  grand  central  point  of  pleasure  and 
recreation  for  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  water  of  the  lake  is  singularly  clear  and 
blue,  and  during  the  warmest  months  is  so  cool 
as  to  render  bathing  rather  a lively  and  stimu- 
lating exercise.  It  abounds  in  the  finest  trout, 
which  supply  the  markets  of  Carson  and  Vir- 
ginia City,  and  occasionally  furnish  a rich  treat 
to  the  epicures  of  San  Francisco.  Fishermen 
are  busily  occupied  with  their  nets  at  intervals  * 
along  its  shores,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  gen- 
tlemen who  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Izaac  Wal- 
ton. An  excellent  hotel,  called  the  Lake  House, 
has  been  established  at  a beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque point  on  the  right  shore  (going  toward 
Virginia),  where  good  accommodations  and  “all 
the  luxuries  of  the  season”  can  now  be  had. 
Two  enterprising  Americans,  Messrs.  Dean  and 
Martin,  have  recently  purchased  the  premises, 
with  a view  of  getting  up  a splendid  watering- 
place  in  the  Atlantic  style.  Already  they  have 
bath-houses,  pleasure-boats,  riding  horses,  bil- 
liard tables,  bowling-alleys,  and  all  the  conven- 
iencies  for  health  and  recreation.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  the  house  was  in  process  of  enlarge- 
ment. Martin  was  one  of  my  fellow-pedestri- 
ans on  my  first  trip  across  the  mountains  to 
Washoe,  and  I can  safely  say  it  would  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  hear  of  his  success  in  this  en- 
terprise. He  is  a clever,  genial  fellow,  a first- 
rate  traveling  companion,  and  an  upright,  hon- 
est man.  To  dyspeptics,  consumptives,  and 
broken-down  stock-brokers  I have  a word  of  ad- 
vice to  offer : If  you  want  your  digestive  appa- 
ratus put  in  complete  order,  so  that  brickbats 
will  stick  to  your  ribs  without  inconvenience, 
spend  a month  with  my  friend  Martin  ; if  your 
bronchial  tubes  distress  you,  swallow  a few  thou- 
sand gallons  of  Lake  Tahoe  air,  and  you  can 
blow  bellows  blasts  from  your  lungs  forever  aft- 
er ; if  your  nervous  system  is  deranged  by  bad 
speculations  in  stocks,  bowl  nine-pins  and  row 
one  of  Martin's  boats  for  six  weeks,  and  I ven- 
ture to  affirm  stocks  will  rise  a thousand  per 
cent.  It  is  all  a matter  of  health  in  the  long- 
run  ; with  good  digestion  and  a sound  nervous 
system  there  is  no  trouble  in  life  ; and  for  these 
ends  there  is  no  place  like  Tahoe. 

From  the  first  hour  after  leaving  Placerville 
we  passed  along  the  road-side  numerous  teams 
and  trains  of  wagons,  most  of  which  were  group- 
ed together  under  the  trees,  or  in  front  of  the 
station-houses,  in  the  old-fashioned  camp  style. 

I commenced  a rough  calculation  of  the  num- 
ber of  wagons,  but  soon  gave  it  up  as  a hopeless 
task.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  enough 
of  them,  big  and  little,  to  reach  all  the  way  over 
the  mountain.  At  the  least  calculation  we  must 
have  passed  two  or  three  hundred.  Every  wag- 
on was  heavily  freighted — some  with  merchan- 
dise, others  with  iron  castings  for  the  mills,  and 
quite  a goodly  number  with  families,  fruit,  whis- 
ky, and  furniture.  There  were  horse-teams, 
and  mule-teams,  and  ox-teams.  I never  before 
saw  so  many  teams  on  one  road.  No  wonder 
the  dust  was  pretty  deep ! 
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The  camp  scenes 
along  the  way-side  were 
lively  and  picturesque- 
I enjoyed  them  with  a 
peculiar  zest  after  three 
years  of  travel  through 
the  deserts  of  emula- 
tion in  Europe.  Here 
was  life  reduced  to  it* 
k,.  primary  elements*,  here 
(jgslpV.'  Ji  were  accommodations 

cheap,  roomy,  «?i»J  gor- 
jjj&r^lfcfcL  S ' fllraH By  geouslv  furnished;  here 

y:  was  comfort  tit  for  poet, 

art ist,  or  any  other  xuan 
of  a Tin  t orally  yonnd  ami 
- barbarous  taste , here 

> ' were  food  and  fire  with- 

>|v.  out  stint,  and  fresh  air 
to  an  unlimited  ex- 
tent ; and  holes  enough 
through  the  b»p$  of  the 
trees  to  let  the  smoke 
out ; and  neither  com- 
"<>  mt ssi oners  nor  waiters 
t0  6tftTK*  behind  and  ad- 
mirc  vour  st 'tie  of  eat- 
Itig.  Who  is  there  so 
depraved  as  not  to  yearn 
f°r  l*ie  heavenly  joys  of 
M a camp-life  in  the  wil- 
y ;■  i derncss  ? Just  take  a 
f sid e-peep  at  that  mcr- 
■■{'J  ry  group  of  teamsters  ! 
mmggmf  * vLgf  Uncouth  and  unsenti- 
tncntnl  they  may  he; 

; A \.stCK^T^w!  tired  and  hungry  after 

their  hard  day's  work 
— - • ^fcv  they  doubtless  are  ; but 

did  yon  ever  see  a hap- 
pier looking  set  of  vaga- 
bonds ? Their  faces,  despite  the  dnst  and  grime 
that  besmear  them,  absolutely  shine  in  the  cheery 
light  of  the  big  log  fire;  they  sniff the  steaming 
stew  that  simmers  in  the  pot  with  sympathetic 
unction;  they  sit  and  loll  upon  their  mother- 
earth  in  exquisite  unconsciousness  of  dirt ; they 
spin  their  yams  of  the  day’s  adventures  with 
many  a merry  burst  of  laughter ; and  now,  as 
they  full  to  work  and  devour  the  savory  mess 
before  them,  what  need  have  they  for  dinner- 
pills?  Hunger  is  their  sauce — fresh  air  and 
exercise  their  medicine.  Oh,  the  jolly  rascals! 
How  1 envy  them  their  camp  life! 

On  second  thoughts  I don’t  know  that  they 
are  to  be  envied  in  every  particular.  As  to  the 
daily  part  of  their  occupation — driving  ox  and 
mule  teams  over  the  Sierras;  swallowing  dost 
find  alkali  on  the  plains ; pushing,  pulling, 
sweating,  and  swearing  at  their  stubborn  ani- 
mals, and  navigating  their  heavy  wagons  over 
bad  roadft  from  one  month’s  end  to  another — I 
can’t  conscientiously  envy  them.  Sooner  than 
follow  mule  or  ox  driving  ns  a profession,  I 
think  I’d  profess  polities  for  a living — which  1 
consider  the  last  resort  of  a w orthless  man. 


“Arc  you  going  back  to  the  States ?M  said  1, 
to  a Pike  County  man.  with  a wagon-load  of 
wife  and  children,  beds,  chairs,  and  cooking 
utensils.  “No*  Sir,”  said  he,  turning  the  quid 
in  his  leathery  jaw,  “you  bet  I ain’t!  I’m 
bound  for  Reuse  ! After  I make  my  pile  thar,  a 
keeping  of  a tavern,  111  steer  for  Californy  agin 
— it’s  good  enough  a country  for  me.”  “ Why 
did  you  leave  it  ?”  I asked.  “ WaVd,”  said  the 
poor  fellow,  wiping  the  dust  from  his  face  with 
the  back  of  his  hand,  11  that’s  more’n  I know. 
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Yet  I must  confess 
the  trip  to  Washoe  has, 
to  roe  at  least,  lost 
touch  of  its  original 
charm.  No  longer  is 
the  way  variegated  by 
long  strings  of  pedes- 
trians, carrying  their 
picks,  shovels,  and 
blankets  upon  their 
backs  ; no  longer  are 
the  stopping  - places 
crow  d ed  every  n ight 
with  two  or  three  hun- 
dred millionaires  re- 
joicing in  empty  pock- 
ets and  brimming 
heads ; no  longer  are 
the  wild,  mountain  pass- 
es enlivened  bv  gro-  ■ ^ 
tesque  scenes  of  sad- 
die- trains  and  passen- 
gers  struggling  through  ';J || 
the  mud  and  snow ; it 
is  all  now  a regular  and 
well-established  Jioc  of 
travel — too  civilized  to 
be  interesting  in  any 
great  degree,  and  too 
convenient  to  admit  of  ^ 
those  charming  discom-  •«§ 
forts  which  formerly  .'Sji 
afforded  us  so  much 
amusement.  The  busi- 
ness man  who  now 
leaves  San  Francisco 
at  4 r..v.  is  deposited 
at  Virginia  City  by  10 
o’clock  the  next  night 
— just  thirty-six  hours' 
traveling  time.  Fancy  how  the  emigrants  who 
crossed  these  mountains  prior  to  1860  would 
have  stared  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  such  a feat 
as  this ! If  we  are  behind  the  times  in  railroads, 
it  is  certain  there  is  no  such  country  in  the  world 
for  feats  of  horse-flesh  as  California.  The  length 
of  our  stage-route*,  the  rapidity  with  which  we 
travel  on  them,  and  the  facilities  afforded  by  otrr 
expresses,  would  astonish  the  humdrum  people 
of  the  Atlantic  States,  if  they  had  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  carry- 
ing such  enterprises  into  effect  in  a wild  coun- 
try like  ours. 

A new  road  now  winds  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  Tahoe.  This  part  of  the  trip  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  a journey  along  the  shores 
of  Como.  At  the  Point  of  Rocks  the.  scene,  is 
equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in 
Europe.  The  road  is  cut  through  the  brow  of 
the  cliff,  and  for  a distance  of  several  hundred 
feet  is  supported  by  massive  timbers.  To  the 
left  the  clear  blue  waters  of  the  lake  glimmer 
through  Forests  of  towering  pine ; to  the  right 
is  a colossal  tower  of  rocks,  presenting  a front 
like  some  grand  old  fortress  built  by  an  antedi- 
luvian race  of  giants.  A rough  and  very  hasty 
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sketch  was  all  I could  get  of  this  remarkable 
point. 

Leaving  the  lake  at  the  Glcnbrook  Station, 
we  begin  to  ascend  the  last  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada “divides,”  and,  after  a heavy  pull  and  long 
descent,  enjoy  a fine  View  of  the  pretty  little 
town  of  Carson.  An  hour  more,  and  we  arc 
safely  landed  at  the  Express  office  of  Wells, 
Fargo,  and  Co.,  from  which  point  wc  can  diverge 
to  any  number  of  had  hotels.  By  selecting  the 
worst  you  will  possibly  not  be  disappointed. 

Carson  City  has  enjoyed  a very  wholesome 
kind  of  prosperity  since  my  first  visit,  if  I might 
be  allowed  to  judge  by  a casual  glance  at  the 
new  buildings  around  the  plaza  and  the  many 
pleasant  residences  in  the  suburbs.  The  ple- 
thoric condition  of  the  stock  market  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  fact  that  capital  had  been 
pouring  through  the  various  passes  of  the  Sier- 
ras into  Washoe,  had  led  inc  to  expect  that 
wonderful  improvements  must  be  the  result. 
Nor  w as  I disappointed . The  number  of  drink- 
ing saloons  in  Carson  City,  and  in  fact  all  along 
the  route,  manifested  in  a remarkable,  degree 
the  rapid  progress  of  civilization.  The  splendid 
stone  Penitentiary,  situated  a couple  of  miles 
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I together  vr jib  »/i  unvambVhed  mxuum  v:f 
my  reception  by  the  Kittson*  h audFonhemof<% 
of  my  own  most  dkastrjtia  evpurteii^ev&s  a - 
mrcr  in  that  reg ion,  ' -;\ ‘‘  ■'■  • ’’ v-Vv.  :?••;,  [: ;// 


of  mcifal  advariceutcmiL  Bui [Hero  u 

pa^e  <V  two  of  man  script  is  wanting  which  ap- 
puronfh  related  to  Carson  City*.— Enrfrtfe.] 
mv  next paper  I shall  speak  of  VirgminCuy, 
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TO  js  dekd,  «tid  in  \m  grave*  A#«j  ite  ; in  hie  old  pkee 

JHL  In  yonder  down.  where  wind  anil  wave — Not  mwihg' with  him,  face  tu  wx, 

So  m u%f  1— dot  eve*  rave.  I eoa&fe  to  love  the  living 

I saw  his  collin  sliding  down  But  ftotti&whbre,  jnst  beyond  my  sight, 

Tlif  yeibov  aftnd  in  Y’/htler  town.  Ilo/iit;  between  ns  a strange  light 

Then  I felt  mv  crown.  Tremble,  sxtu]  huiew  him  day  und  m^hi. 

V‘m  Rior?i  i Pi^ed  lit  at  in  ids  bed  ; -.Mothers,  vvhb  tnumn  dorv  to-day, 

A Ummsm  ilfwff  ?Uh  Wit 9 said*  nadcourind  y.  }#n  ff iv 

‘Yo ,n  rhxid  .is  dvmit—ht  is  dead  i?  t Jo  rtu.t  weep*  I do  hdv  pray . . 

Some  one-w^mhed  fbc  w>wdad  wav,  Ahd  when  aHoMt  my 

FV  -hwy  - tfiuf : dav*  w»yvk--I  d&imt  show* 

Saying,  Mjjuv^  I w) ft  hot  stuy^’  1 'Irwstow  *: 

What  mv«erv  to  seC  him  fall  On  him,  \ jfivo  the  j.w).mx  days 

Beside  ih*t  beu,  and  hoar  him  call  )J;y  SWed,  rirutfiitig  lb*  penny  ways. 

The  .'atti  • And  gyrxv  hhh  kty,  praise. 

The  hoy  wik  :^dy-::fer‘'Siis  rest,  1 1 reek 

Flower*  in  Ids  hai*  and  on  his  breast  f .We  to  kpir  th£  erne!  |»nui. 

Hi*  iiulii  hands  together  pressed.  ’Which  mnk.s  me  feel  both  krv=  and  e-in 

By  nij^hf  we  ^nilod  wziim  tha-sea*  TV?  «iarc-.  «poo  that.  saenni  more* v 

ho  doming from  l\\*  world  to  be,  boc»k%  hk  try?*,  the  elm  he*  la*  w* 

Apiirt  fpHti  human  speech,  <y£  #/ir«c?  A tol  n>u$t<T,  V Con  hi  he  coma  dsofc 

moon  spread  . Then  tnt * from  me  my  si mpk 
H'T  glory  w.ih  ‘ho  ; Eiftnbllifig^  pehha^,  »»»  i ryheaf^e 

lint  oue  of  up  ■ lay  midships  dead  l Tbi*  grief— your  and  my  uhivetw. 
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first  lpd£  of  ljt£  pmscrnfc  century,  Afber  that  -pemtii  ,'Siff  tv , Wr.rrf  $f-  '$$$$■  rotq  a cart.  He 
Blaine  thirt^eo  years  tof  repose.  during  which  be  stood  six  feik  high,  and  wiuj  the  last  of  the  tail 
often  propped  to  write  an  accormt  of  his  own  Ikectas*  None  W * he  race  since  have  quite 
Life  and  Tones,  Hie  ftttlin^-  Jfowejrtt  of  mem-  come  up  to  the  standard  American  height* 

«rr  aM  prevented  the  accomplish*  $ext  c»Tne  i>.iv»dT  the  father  of  I vmuti,  n 

mow  of  the  work  ha  origins llv  inland cd.  BU  short,  aquaro-liuilt  hi  an  ^blue-eyed*  and  half 
children  then  undertook  the  pious  ra<k.  They  Whlsh .'hr  MWl — strong;  enough  to  cam  a barrel 
gathered  up  from  his  sura  lips  his  recollect ipp%  the;  cellar ; a blaek*mUhc  like  his 

prompting  him  hy  xpiesfcians,  each  adding,  h'is  or-  father,  and  a bo  a farmer  who  made  fun  i mis 

her  own  rcintinisceneos,  and  iftterpoamg  chrtpterk  hoes*  tend  raised  ©xcfiltenV  rye  and  tvftc#*.  Be 
of  correapon fence, . and  •,  -more  fornvid  history,  kept,  wireover*  t*  boarding -hoTwe  for  the  &e~ 
The  completed  work  can  be  considered  an  Alt  eoimoodaticm  of  Yale  ftwhuts  and  members  ttf 
tobiography  only  in  a general  wav,  The  the  Ik*gj4atHrc,  llte  lath*  was  a Urfto  ittore 
f*rr/per!y  antohibgraphte  ekment  pre|»drj derates  } ux  nnmis  tfen  *%&  Bio  rwtvm  t.ddhc  country ; 
io  the  curlib*  to]  cdnseqneittly  b£  was} tvWwvcd  v»irh 

the  close;'  As  a.-  tvfttfe  it  presents  a fair  pic*  j tuid  the  consequent  hhic*.  MorcoVfcjf|  la*  b-.<; 
iureriSf  ty  notable  mwi,  who  acted  an  important  j a sunstroke  While  oet  saidieHng  ttowd  the 
pan  in  notable  times. ^ &T the, Rc*eIuiio&arT  war.  which  did  not 

Ko  Beecher  entne  r**r  in  the  dfnj(fiowr*\  tend  ro  improve  Im  #pmx$\  in  bi<  t*fer  ywr* 

Tlu?  firM  American!*  of  that  tntipe  were  part  ui  a he  ulway*  fancied  himself  hanktnpr,  ghd  pn  .the 
company  who  •i.uimo-  to  2tevr  England  in  ldOP>  point  of  coming  u»  want*.  Still  he  (ited  well: 
eighteen  yctfffc  after  the  feuding  of  ife  Tilgritn  and  when  hedUaltvB*  (bund  tt>  bare  laid  up  four 
Trahers.  This  Company,  Ifeling  theological  or  five  ttmasund  tttolltits— Very  fair  estate  fur 

«f i.«« u««„.  l,,c  £«?•  ,n"  'f:" ,n  Ty  "e,u;,H!  umn>  b“l 

ra,  ti,n„  k^itrd  fty  Cniju.** Btisottefc,  With  Itijoitraiiom.  hufsbly  cuTelef s and  a . »se n i* tit  inderl  ^ ft  t rm t 
T«ra  VVfeis^  ftmthfer*.  which  wa*  tmavuitted  to  his  more  fimmis  $ou. 
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chair**  in  a shat  - wp 
parlor,  were  considered 
magnificent.  Good  Tin- 
rid  Beecher  never  gw 
beyond  ebony.  Here, 
excerpted  from  the  au- 
tobiography, is  a pic- 
ture of  life  at  liade 
Lot*. : 

We  rtiiscJ  our  own 
l>W<;UtaiTs,  he  says.  and 
fodder  for  stock,  and  cut 
sole  hoy  on  the  nmi>b. 
Raised  an  aero  or  two 
of  flax,  though  it  was 
imf^sible  to  keep  A nut 
Benton  in  spinning  for 
tbfi  winter.  In  fall  and 
mntw  there  vr&  wood 
to  bo  cut  and  ban  ML 
In  June  wo  wont  to 
Qtmmep&ug*  Outfit  to 
Wash  sheep;  » .lay  or 
two  nRervyqvd  we  shear- 
ed them,  Tli 00  the 

David  five  ih:>os  rmmifd.  end  fleece  was  salted,  rnvdw.1.  and  *-pun,  ;* i 1 in  the 

had  .a  duv;.e.v*.  eldklfwb  of  whom  ail  but  four  died  , Louse ; lh\x  m Wiiuor,  wool  in  ruumner.  They 
in  infancy,  Lyman  Beecher  was  the  only  child  made  all  sort*  of  linen  work,  table-cloths,  shirt- 
of  Esther  Lyman,  the  third  and  best-loved  of  the  ing,  sheeting,  and  cloths.  Thrifty  Aunt  Ben- 
five  wives.  She  died  of  consumption  two  days  ton  and  Annis — a bright  thirteen-year  old  girl — 
after  the  birth  of  her  son,  who  was  a puny  seven-  got  up  very  early  in  the  morning  and  made  break- 
months1  child,  whom  it  was  thought  useless  to  fast,  for  which  there  was  rye  breed,  butter,  buck- 
try  to  save,  so  ho  was  wrapped  up  and  laid  aside  wheat  cakes,  and  pie.  After  the  dishes  we  re  wash- 
os  dead.  After  a while  one  of  the  women  found  ed  Annis  and  I helped  aunt  milk.  We  dined  on 
that  the  babe  breathed ; noshewasbed  and  dressed  salt  pork,  vegetables,  and  pics ; corned-beef  also ; 
it,  with  the  words,  ‘‘  It  is  a pity  he  bad  not  died.”  and  always  on  Sunday  a boiled  Indian  pudding. 
But  there  was  good  stock  in  him,  and  the  weak-  We  made  a stock  of  pies  at  Thanksgiving,  froze 
ling  endured  fully  threescore  and  ten  years  them  for  winter  use,  and  they  lasted  until  March, 
of  active  and  useful  life;  and  “by  reason  of  Of  the  durability  of  these  Connecticut  pies  a good 
strength,11  quietly  overpassed  by  eight  years  the  story  is  told.  It  is  said,  on  taking  down  the  pan- 
extreme  limit  of  fourscore.  try  of  an  old  house,  under  it  was  found  one  of 

The  motherless  babe  was  almost  from  birth  these  pies,  inw perfect  preservation,  though  the 
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amusements  were 
hunting  squirrels, 

quail,  musk-rats,  and  raffiaL 

other  small  game; 
fishing  for  perch, 

trout,  ami  the  like;  $ 

eating  apples,  drink- 
ing  cider,  telling  shi- 
nes, playing  check- 
ers, imd  goingio  sing- 
ing  - school  in  the 
evenings,  Sunday 

evenings  the  boys  ©J  '] 

4*wcnt  courting." — 

There  were  about  a 

dozen  slaves  in  the  l*[BS«MJE£KUi 
town.  They  wore, 
in  fact,  masters  rath- 
er than  servants*  Thus  old  Parson  Powder’s 
Moses  managed  tho  farm,  rung  the  church  bell, 
sent  his  master’s  son  to  college,  paid  the  bills, 
and  was  head-man  in  general.  It  was  consid- 
ered a settled  thing  that  Lyman  was  to  he  a 
farmer,  and  in  due  time  to  have  the  nice  Ben- 
ton homestead. 

“ How  did  it  happen  that  you  did  not  become 
a farmer  ?”  asked  his  daughter,  of  the  old  man. 

should,"  was  the  reply,  “if  Uncle  Benton 
had  not  cleared  a fifteen-acre  lot,  and  I driven 
plow  over  the  whole  three  times.  I wish  you 
could  see  his  old  plow.  It  was  a curious  thing 
of  bis  own  making,  clumsy,  heavy,  and  patched 
with  old  hoes  and  pieces  of  iron  to  keep  it  from 
falling  to  pieces.  But  he  thought  a great  deal 
of  it.  One  day  I drove  the  ox-team  so  near  as 
to  graze  it  with  the  wheel.  ‘There,  there,  Ly- 
man, you’ve  run  over  that  plow  and  broke  it  all 
to  pieces.  ’ ‘ Why,  Uncle  Lot,  1 haven’t  touched 
the  plow/  ‘Well,  I’d  a great  deal  rather  you 
had  than  to  have  gone  so  plaguy  nigh  it/  Now 
I am  naturally  quick,  and  that  old  plow  was  so 
slow — one  furrow  a little  way,  and  then  an- 
other— and  the  whole  fifteen  acres  three  times 
over,  some  of  it  as  steep  as  the  roof  of  a house. 
I became  inexpressibly  sick  of  it.  What  should 
I do  then  but  build  rustics  in  the  air?  First  I 
knew  I would  be  a rod  ahead,  and  the  plow  out, 
and  Uncle  Lot  would  say  4 Wheat  F and  come 
and  give  me  a shake.  Not  long  after  the  job 
whs  finished.  Uncle  Benton  and  I were  walking 
over  to  Tokct  Hill,  and  I bud  got  m used  to 
driving  that  I fell  into  a brown  study,  and  kept 
saying  ■ Whoa !’  4 Haw  !’  * Gee  T as  if  the  oxen 
were  along.  * Why,  Lyman/  .-aid  Uncle  Lot, 

4 did  yon  think  you  were  driving  the  oxen  ?’  It 
was  then,  I believe,  he  gave  up.  Next  tfiiy  we 
were  out  behind  the  barn  picking  apples.  ‘Lv- 
man/  said  he,  4 should  von  like  to  go  to  col- 
lege?’ *1  don’t  know,  Sir, * said  L But  the 
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next  day  we  were  out  picking  apples  again, 
and  without  his  say  ing  a word,  1 said,  ‘ Yes, 
.Sir,  I should/  So  he  drove  over  to  New 
Haven,  and  talked  with  father,  and  they  set- 
tled it  between  them.  Uncle  Lot  was  to  clothe 
mo  — Aunt  Benton  could  make  nearly  every 
thing— and  father  was  to  do  the  rest.  Uncle 
took  his  nephew  Lot  Benton  for  his  heir,  gave 
him  the  homestead,  and  moved  to  Old  Guilford. 
But  when  he  died,  many  years  afterward,  be 
left  me  his  Guilford  house,  and  land  worth 
about  $2000  besides.” 

Thus  it  happened  that  an  indifferent  farmer 
was  lost,  and  a great  preacher  was  gained. 

After  two  years  of  preparation  Lyman  Beecher 
entered  Yale  College  in  1T9J1.  He  wns  eighteen 
years  old,  a stout  and  healthy  farmer's  boy.  The 
college  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  present 
pride,  of  the  u City  of  Elms/*  It  seems  that  the1 
special  objects  of  the  early  builders  of  New  En- 
gland were  first  to  find  into  what  ugly  shape? 
they  could  pile  up  brick  and  timber,  and  then 
to  see  how  uncomfortable  they  could  make  the 
interior.  The  Yale  architects  succeeded  ad- 
mirably in  both  respects.  For  apparatus  there 
was  a home-made  orrery  as  big  as  the  wheel  of 
an  ocean  steamer,  so  rusty  that  it  could  not  bo 
made  to  revolve ; a four- foot  telescope,  through 
which  noliodv  could  see  any  thing ; an  air-pump 
so  out  of  order  that  it  mouse  under  the  receiver 
might  have  lived  as  long  us  Methuselah,  m far  ns 
exhaustion  of  air  was  concerned.  Besides  these 
there  wus  ft  prism  and  an  elastic  hoop  to  illus- 
trate centrifugal  force — and  that  was  the  whole 
list  of  the  apparatus  of  Yale.  For  President 
there  was  at  first  Dr,  Stiles,  a trim,  pompons 
okl  gentleman,  wonderfully  urbane  oat  of  col- 
lege— just  the  reverse  within  it.  He  died  before 
Beecher  completed  bis  course,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Timothy  Dwight,  a man  of  quite  a differ* 
ent  order.  He  wav  Beecher's  spiritual  father. 
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Twenty-five  years  after,  when  the  pupil  had  be- 
cofne  great,  he  told  his  teacher  that  to  him  he 
owed  all  that  he  had.  “Then,”  said  Dwight, 
“ r have  done  a great  and  soul-satisfying  work. 
I consider  myself  amply  rewarded.” 

Beecher's  college  course,  estimated  by  the 
class-books  of  the  tutors,  was  not  a brilliant  one. 
Proficiency  in  mathematics  was  the  recognized 
test  of  scholarship.  He  was  deficient  even  in 
arithmetic  ; the  higher  mathematics  he  lost  to- 
tally. So  he  got  no  appointment  at  Commence- 
ment ; but  he  received  an  honor  dearer  to  th,p 
college  student.  HU  class-mates  found  that  he 
could  talk  so  that  people  would  listen,  and  they 
chose  him  to  deliver  the  Valedictory  Address 
on  Presentation  Day,  six  weeks  before  Com- 
mencement. 

Good  Father  Beecher  had  dreadful  fits  of 
44  hypo”  when  the  college  bills  were  to  be  paid. 
He  could  not  stand  it,  he  told  his  wife — the 
fifth,  for  he  had  been  married,  re-widowed,  and 
again  re-wedded,  since  the  loss  of  his  third  and 
best-loved  wife ; he  must  take  Lyman  out  of 
college.  The  good  woman  would  not  hear  to 
this.  She  had  some  property  in  her  own  right, 
and  that  should  go  to  pay  her  step-son's  bills. 
Lyman  knew  well  enough  that  his  father  was 
fairly  well-to-do  in  the  world,  and  tried  to  soothe 
him.  44  Don't  be  concerned,”  he  said.  44  You 
have  enough  to  live  on  at  present ; and  when  I 
get  through  and  have  a home  Til  take  care  of 
you.”  4 4 Pooh!  poor  fellow!”  grumbled  the 
dyspeptic  old  man,  44  you’ll  scratch  a poor  man's 
head  all  your  lifetime.”  The  dismal  prophecy 
turned  out  to  be  not  far  from  true ; though  the 
young  man  managed  to  help  himself  that  year. 
Six  weeks  before  Commencement  the  college 
butler  gave  up  his  post.  By  the  old  Yale  laws, 
written  in  Latin  which  Cicero  would  need  a 
glossary  to  understand, 44  The  butler  is  licensed 
to  sell  in  the  buttery  cider,  tnetheglin,  strong 
beer  (not  more  than  twelve  casks  \j:ados]  a year),  j 
loaf-sugar,  pipes,  tobacco,  and  such  like  things 
necessary  for  students  not  on  sale  in  the  com- 
mons. ”*  Young  Beecher  borrowed  $300,  bought 
out  the  stock  of  Staples,  the  retiring  butler,  and 
started  what  we  may  call  a college  grocery.  The  I 
number  of  cadi  which  he  might  sell  was  strictly 
limited  by  college  law ; but  the  size  of  a cadus  \ 
was  not  defined.  The  new  butler  interpreted  it  j 
liberally.  To  replenish  the  stock  left  by  his ! 
predecessor,  he  44  sent  to  New  York  by  an  En- 
glish parson  (a  judge  of  the  article)  and  bought , 
a hogshead  of  porter,”  from  which  we  infer  that ! 
a cadus , by  Yale  measurement,  meant  a hogs- 
head. Young  Beecher,  having  pronounced*  his 
Presentation  Valedictory,  went  into  his  grocery  * 
enterprise  with  a will.  In  six  weeks  he  made 
enough  to  pay  the  borrowed  investment,  clear 
Commencement  expenses,  bny  a suit  of  clothes, 
with  a surplus  of  a hundred  dollars  in  hand,  be- 

*  “ Promo  lioentia  in  promptuario  vendendi  vinnm  poma- 
ceum,  hydromelem,  crcvisiam  fortera  (non  plus  qttam  cados 
dnodecim  annuatim),  saccharum  rigid  urn,  tubuloa,  t&bn- 
cum,  et  talia  echolaribufl  necesaarla,  non  a di?penaatore  in 
culina  Ttnalia.” 


sides  another  hundred  dollars  in  bad  debts  for 
necessaria  scholaribus  * furnished  44  on  tick”  to 
students  whose  needs  in  the  way  of  beer  and 
cider,  pipes  and  tobacco,  were  in  advance  of 
their  pecuniary  resources.  44  If  I had  gone  into 
business  then,”  said  the  good  old  man  sixty 
years  later,  44 1 should  have  made  money.” 
Possibly  he  might,  but  this  is  the  first  and  last 
I instance  during  his  long  life  in  which  he  showed 
any  aptitude  in  that  direction. 

A dozen  hogsheads  of  beer,  with  cider  and 
mead,  pipes  and  tobacco,  at  discretion,  seems  an 
ample  allowance  for  a hundred  students.  Bat 
Yale  under  Dr.  Stiles's  administration  had  fallen 
into  a bad  way.  Most  of  the  students  were 
skeptical,  called  each  other  Voltaire,  Rousseaa, 
D'Alembert,  and  the  like;  wines  and  liquors 
were  kept  in  many  of  the  rooms,  besides  the 
potables  which  the  butler  furnished ; . rowdies 
were  plenty;  intemperance,  profanity,  gambling, 
and  licentiousness  were  common.  Clergy  and 
people,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  were 
then,  and  for  a long  time  thereafter,  almost 
universally  heavy  drinkers,  and  inveterate  smok- 
ers. A great  change  was,  however,  wrought  in 
Yale  immediately  upon  the  accession  of  Dwight 
to  the  Presidency. 

When  Beecher  entered  college  he  was  unde- 
cided whether  he  was  to  be  a lawyer  or  a clergy- 
man. He  listened  to  the  first  lawyers  of  his 
day,  became  disgusted  with  legal  quirks  and 
quibbles,  and  determined  that  he  would  preach. 
Yet  at  this  time  he  did  not  even  suppose  that  he 
was  converted.  * 44  It  was  not  before  the  middle 
of  my  junior  year,”  he  says,  44  that  I was  really 
awakened.”  He  passed  through  the  ordinary 
phases  of  religions  experience,  as  laid  down  in 
the  theology  of  the  time.  First  came  convic- 
tion, then  despair,  then  attempts  at  reformation 
— of  heart,  not  of  life,  for  his  life  was  remark- 
ably blameless,  or  rather  in  technical  phrase 
44 moral.”  He  could  effect  nothing  by  this  at- 
tempt at  “self-righteousness;”  could  not  make 
a 44  right  prayer  with  a wrong  heart ;”  was  tor- 
mented with  the  doctrines,  especially  that  of 
Election  ; pored  over  Brainerd’s  Life — “a  most 
undesirable  thing  for  cases  like  mine ; it  gave 
me  a tinge  for  years,”  and  44  Edwards  on  the 
Affections,”  which  he  calls  “ a most  overwhelm- 
ing thing,  and  to  common  minds  the  most  en- 
tangling. They  are,”  he  said  in  his  old  age, 

44  a bad  generation  of  books  on  the  whole.  I 
was  converted  in  spite  of  such  books.”  To  our 
minds  the  trouble  was  that  be  tried  to  be  Ed- 
wards or  Brainerd,  and  his  nature  would  let 
him  be  only  Beecher.  The  upshot  was  that  he 
fell  into  a state  of  permanent  hypochondria,  a 
“dark,  sullen,  unfeeling  state,’’  that  finally  af- 
fected his  health,  which  lasted  for  months,  and 
passed  away  only  by  degrees.  44 1 began,”  ho 
says,  44  to  see  more  into  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible.  Election  and  Decrees  were  less  a stum- 
bling-block. I came  in  by  that  door.  The  fact 
is,  the  law  and  doctrines,  without  any  explana- 
tion, is  a cruel  way  to  get  souls  into  the  king- 
dom. Mine  was  a hopeful,  promising  case,  and 
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text-  books. 

was  the  Evidences 

of  t;hrisrmnitr— tfm  rno-it  iin^/rtsmt  igpte  at  a 
tinm  w jitu  it  twined  n doubifnrild^ten  whei  li- 
ft rinfiikri^  would  nox  ovmwtep  >tew  Koghiuft 
Twitm  a wwk  tkr  ^nd  * Mitn*-<sWte\a  Walked 
over  to  ti^mv  ^nvl  fcjald  ifteetfufefc  in  die 
society  iif  Father  Wllltefon,  at  pious  but  very 
igane  old  preacher.,  Beecher  hid  then  formed 
that  fiery,  imj/otaouvsiyle  which  was  w after 
bin-  mat ked  characteristic.  w The  people  turned 
cut  R>  hear  tis,°  ho  said,  “ and  there  were  some 
rdhver^iunfe.  I had  much  interest  in  my  Wbf 
j$rt*  ; Was  impulsive  and  vehement.  I wish  I 
cbttlcl  hear  somebody  speak  as  I it#ed  to  then.” 

Meanwhile,  according  to  the  wont  of  young 
men  u looking  forward  to  the  ministry/*  bo  foil 
tn  love,  wisely  and  well,  ns  it  happened*  At 
NntpUin?*  a little  way  from  tho  ullage  of  f Jlt| 
Guilford,  lived  General  Andrew  Ward,  Ait  old 
revolutionary  officer,  ami  for  years  the  in^fmte 
of  the  town.  According  to  tradition;  which  Arty 
one  who  chooM;s  may  behave,  k was  for  ft  long 
time  tho  tfrstom  whgn.  * * oAvn-mectfa  jjtetea  s Ikdd, 
for  the-  Mudci^tor  to  antidahee  to  the  voter** 

* ; Tbc  mssetiog  is  now  open,  nhd  yon  will  pro- 
ceed to  vote  'for  Gencmf . Vfi\n\  And  IMtcon 
.•Bhnprsy  as  represcwtisrivtHi,-  it  is  certain  that 
Uyr  :veur^:WtiM  wa*  .standing  njpwt^iiteitive  for 
Guilford;  ilis  son-in-law,  j£jj  Foote.;  had  died,; 
ieanug  tea  elriidtcn.  The  gmmlhiriicr  took 
them  to  bw  home,  and  bedime  a father [to  itlL 
Thev  were  a familv  of  uneoraniori  ability,  but 


\UbTw<  w*iii> 

the  ban  It  of  a plojisant  stream,  waa  a spinning- 
mill,  whete  thr^  four  ^pintii:ig-wheelji  were 
turned  by  i^ir;  Sphi!i  was  the  favorite  spot  of 
tfa^  girls:  lie^  wii lie,  they  spun,  they  received 
their  yjteifcirv  ehnttedv  tertghed*  and  read*  liox- 
ahn  fasten ing  tter  ^retteh  books  io  iho  distalF, 
studying  and  ^ptenfbgr  fit  onco, 

Beecher  had  inwardly  sworn  that  be  would 
never  matte  a w&tk  wqnmn..  His  must 
have  sen^  tfful  length  to  lean  upon. 

Bortana  pos^^>dvtb^v  ^[y AJrtief ; but  the  hail 
said  ilrnt  she :w?y&d\ixpy£tjntiiit$' nm'il  «be.  foitwd 
some  ono  (i&  t|ie  Sir  bharles  Gi*andi- 

.aoih. : Is  rcflWred  ^f.iumgiiteticm 

f 6 bHa  Id  the  shrift  young  eollegiun : 

And  wh*ift  b«?  ticked  If  thiite  w««  any  IWtel  chjee- 
iiyns  to  hiii;  $b«  fmlted  that  it  would 

hd  a tong  tifrio  Wore  lie  would  rmuphne.  idt 
stiidto;  However,  M»e  permitted  hhn  rtv  tw- 


When  hr ■ niado  ih  if  vidf 

In  dna  time  tho  four  young  man  w he : con  tit  |- 
laled  tho  Yale  Viviutty  Class'-  ivAie  axamir»evl 
and  licensed.  Beadier  fuarri]  ic  would  V: 
hard  to  find  flocks  tbr  #>  irmay  shepbevdr.  .. 
biriice,  however,  had  taken  of  that  mAtter. 
The  s(»tuh?rn  extremity  of  Long  Idmid  had  I / co 
fettled  from  C'onnceticMt  At  fl^mptbu 
was  a ,tdtufeh-'-cditeiddvted'  lltett.  thp  most  iinpurt- 
anc  on  the  Lhmd.  The  paaiejr,  gomi  nfd  Doc- 
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' , , with  less  than  tJiC  u*u.. 

aweont.  of  caring. 

.' V •’  ^nndrv  $uiijg  w«ra'  in- 
deed found.  On  Christ- 
toQb-duy  he  ; took 
with  a Deist,  lmd  in  ^fae 
crewing*  at  another  honseyTienrd  a young  Jadj* 
sing  m$&%  nad  asked  her  to  sing  *11  she  knew. 
On  he aciuniW  sung  Himself; 

and  oiico'  Vent  h unting  ih  company  wit  fa  a Deist. 
But,  <m  the  whole,  mutters  went  on  favorably,, 
6nu  late?  i%  3.faich  he  waa  able  to  write  to  Ros- 
kuMbit ft*  to  reediy^  h *‘cafr  in  April, 

in  -a’ fa  icii  case  he  should  m May  dr  June 

; ‘ nhiurfdiy  duough  begin  & think  about  getting; 
u r.£iU;*  / 

:The  caji  tfuuy  nfid  w«*  i^ptod.  Thepreadb- 
ef  *.  ^alary  waiic  iistd  at  ^bp5  with  \i  kind  of  p«tx~ 
^on^  Tigtuvr^^f  ^dtA  emi&hed  for  $400  in 
cash...  On  the  Itlftly  of  Septeroher^  170U,  He  was- 
monied,  and  in  a lew  daw  the  pair  &<  vut  for 
iluir  lidrue,  Somalia  had  a canrlJe-staft^  hu- 
oeau,  table,  clothing,  hi/dduig1  inker 


ka'st  uampao*  caret wOn. 


Ici*  saddle,  U5.or«  Th?ak%dvih^iluy;  !7tf8t  he 
ruite  GvOfc  % .LfiTidO&i  yrhehce  in?- 
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tsuyt  tfiimpuip  village  wjw  then  u cdjjfeciihA 
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tion  of  »Jie/muiU.  0iU^b &it'  faig  jiWuyv  In  frmU 
nf  - ftoeh  house  stood  tifewoud*  pile-,  close  by  the 
brm.  The  street,  or  rather  road,  wua’a  stretch 
of  green  turf  twa  w three'  diwidred  ibet  whicj 
tlir^tigh  the  centre  rif  which  ruci  a couple  of 
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stuffs.  Uncle  Lot  hired  a small  sloop  to  take 
them  over.  “He  always  did  such  things  for 
us/’  said  Beecher;  “took  as  much  care  for  me 
as  if  I had  been  but  fifteen ; made  all  my  bar- 
gains." 'The  parson  soon  bought  a dilapidated 
old  house,  with  five  acres  of  land,  paying  $800 
for  the  whole,  and  spending  $300  in  repairs 
to  make  the  dwelling  habitable.  The  first  car- 
pet ever  known  at  East  Hampton  was  in  the 
parson's  house.  One  day  a little  money  came 
from  good  Uncle  Lot;  with  it  Lyman  bought  a 
bale  of  cotton ; Roxana  span  it,  had  it  woven, 
and  painted  it  over  in  oil-colors,  with  a gay  bor- 
der around  the  edge,  and  groups  of  flowers  in 
the  centre.  The  people  were  astounded  at  the 
magnificence  of  the  pastor's  parlor  when  the  new 
carpet  was  laid  down.  Good  old  Deacon  Tall- 
m&dge  coming  one  day  stopped  at  the  door, 
afraid  to  enter.  “ Walk  in,  Deacon,”  said  the 
pastor.  “I  can’t,"  he  answered,  “’thout  step- 
pin’  on’t,”  adding,  after  a moment’s  wondering 
admiration,  “D’ye  think  ye  can  have  all  that, 
and  heaven  too  ?”  The  good  Deacon  in  a breath 
got  off  a couple  of  mots  which  have  since  done 
good  service  in  comic  papers  and  religious  tracts. 

The  young  pastor  soon  became  a man  of  note. 
“The  light  of  the  golden  candlestick  of  East 
Hampton  began  to  be  seen  afar.”  There  were 
“revivals”  in  his  parish.  In  other  words,  under 
his  teaching  and  preaching  men  and  women 
actually  became  Christians,  despite  of  the.poor 
health  which  for  months  together  precluded  him 
from  active  work.  His  first  marked  stroke  which 
told  beyond  his  own  congregation  was  his  Ser- 
mon on  Dueling,  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Alexander  Hamilton.  That  sermon  was  print- 
ed, and  became  afterward  a power  in  the  politics 
of  the  country.  Years  after,  when  Henry  Clay 
was  a candidate  for  the  Presidency,  it  was  re- 
published by  his  opponents  as  a political  pam- 
phlet, and  was  scattered  broadcast  over  the  land. 

Beecher's  ministry  at  East  Hampton  lasted  for 
a little  lass  than  twelve  years.  He  preached 
earnestly,  and  in  every  way  labored  zealously 
in  his  vocation.  Revival  after  revival  rewarded 
his  efforts.  Eor  the  rest,  he  fished  some,  and 
took  good  care  of  his  five-acre  plot ; set  out  an 
orchard,  the  first  known  in  the  place,  for  the 
farmers  had  thought  apples  would  not  grow  so 
near  the  salt-water;  and  played,  rather  dolor- 
ously we  imagine,  upon  that  unclerical  instru- 
ment the  fiddle.  His  wife  planted  flowers  and 
shrubs  in  the  front  yard  of  the  parsonage — they 
say  that  a snow-ball  and  a catalpa  of  her  plant- 
ing are  still  living — and  set  out  shade  trees  be- 
fore the  house.  Others  followed  the  good  ex- 
ample, and  set  about  beautifying  their  homes. 
Trees  sprung  up  in  the  place  of  the  old  wood- 
piles,  and  now  one  can  hardly  find  a more  beau- 
tifully shaded  place  than  East  Hampton. 

Meanwhile  children  were  born  in  the  parson- 
age— almost  one  a year — and  the  pastor  fourid 
his  salary  of  $400  inadequate  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  growing  household.  To  supply  the 
deficiency  he  set  up  a boarding-school  for  girls 
in  his  house..  His  wife  taught  the  higher  En- 


glish branches,  French,  painting,  and  embroid- 
ery ; he  cared  for  the  compositions  of  the  pupils. 
The  school  prospered  fairly  enough ; but  in  spite  - 
of  it  there  was  a growing  deficit  in  the  general 
income.  He  must  either  have  more  salary  or 
must  leave.  He  laid  the  matter  fairly  befofle 
his  people.  His  demands  certainly  were  not 
exorbitant.  For  five  years  he  had  spent  $100 
a year  more  than  he  had  received,  and  was  now 
$500  in  debt.  If  his  people  would  meet  that 
$500,  and  thereafter  pay  him  $500  a year  and 
his  fire-wood,  he  would  stay  with  them,  proba- 
bly as  long  as  he  lived.  The  good  people  of 
East  Hampton  loved  their  pastor ; but  they  loved 
their  dollars  quite  as  well,  and  tried  to  drive  a 
close  bargain. — Would  Mr.  Beecher  promise 
never  to  ask  more  than  $500  a year? — Mr. 
Beecher  would  not  promise  that.  If  things  con- 
tinued as  they  then  were  he  thought  he  could 
live  upon  that.  If  his  expenses  should  be  great- 
ly increased  he  could  not.  In  any  case,  he  must 
have  a salary  upon  which  he  could  live. — Then 
if  they  paid  the  $500  of  debt,  would  Mr.  Beecher 
refund  it  in  case  he  should  ever  remove  from 
them  ? — He  would  not  agree  to  that.  He  had 
labored  for  them  for  five  years  for  a hundred 
dollars  a year  less  than  it  had  cost  him  to  live. 
The  $500  dollars  was,  he  thought,  his  just  due 
for  arrears. — The  result  was  that  when  the  whole 
matter  came  up  before  the  Presbytery,  the  church  ‘ 
said  that  they  would  make  no  objection  to  Mr. 
Beecher’s  request  for  a dismissal.  Whereupon, 
in  April,  1810,  the  Presbytery  unanimously  re- 
solved that  Mr.  Beecher,  according  to  his  own 
request,  should  be  dismissed  from  his  pastoral 
relation  to  the  church  and  congregation  at  East 
Hampton,  and  recommended  to  the  Southern 
Association  of  Litchfield  County,  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  as  a minister  in  good  and  regu- 
lar standing: — For  while  these  matters  were 
pending,  the  church  of  Litchfield  had  given  him 
a “ call.” 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  early  years 
of  Lyman  Beecher,  and  upon  his  first  pastorate, 
because  before  its  close  his  character  had  been 
fully  formed.  In  fact,  he  was  personally  and 
professionally  formed  when,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-two, he  entered  upon  his  labor.  The  Doctor 
Beecher  of  Litchfield  and  Boston  and  Cincinnati 
was  in  all  save  growth  the  Lyman  Beecher  of 
East  Hampton.  In  theology  he  Was  in  terms 
thoroughly  orthodox,  even  according  to  the 
strictest  standard  of  Edwards.  Both  accepted 
the  same  formal  creed  even  upon  the  questions 
of  Divine  Sovereignty  and  Human  Responsibili- 
ty. Yet  when  practically  presented  there  was 
a wide  difference.  To  Edwards,  the  recluse 
student,  the  universe  moyed  solely  by  the  action 
of  God  ; men  were,  after  all,  but  puppets  in  his 
hands ; every  action  of  them  and  their  eternal 
fate  was  fixed  by  divine  decree,  absolutely  and 
unchangeably,  before  the  world  began.  To 
Beecher,  endowed  with  an  intense  personality, 
evciy  man  acted,  and  was  to  be  treated  as  acting 
from  his  own  volition.  In  Edwards’s  view  Di- 
vine Sovereignty — including  in  the  phrase  Elec- 
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ei gflty  jaixtsi bo  so  interpreted  wot  tu  cpfifiict  Principal  of  a noted  Female  Acad- 
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eu£  writer  the  one,  to  decide  between  these  no*  cicry  ;p*ft  nf  the  Union;  and  many  another  well 
>wstemsi,  or  rather  phase*:  of  the same  sr*C*sna-/;  worthy  of  note.  It  was  *>a  ilidighifiii  village, 
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# liver  side.  In  hot  iUrewdI  sermon  at  East]  population  enHghtened  and  rofr}X;Clublcu>' 
Hiwnpion  he  gave  the  outline  of  his  theological  Beecher  Bold  his  Hampton  how*?  for  $ 1 £<»-*- 
MjKtr/w;  Thia  sermon  wus  years  after  enlarged  making  a thousand.  dollars  Wear  prufU  — and 
and  preached  in  Boston  as  a chf\rg:y'  at  the  with  the  money  bought  u «|uam 'hijipcd-wv>fts4', 
ord!nrftio:v  of  u i;l‘7gyfnjftur  and  published  under  house  and  several  acres  of  la  ml,  with  garden, 
the  title  of  f i The  Bible  a Cbd<' of  Laws.”  /y  a;td  orchard;  pleasantly  ritmifod.  In  a few 
single  pttriigfrtpb  from  tjm  sermon  condfm*e>V  ;-Veut^~,'h.c'/.^Alt  an  addiU/m  in  frtmt  to  atfopci 
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having  any  influence  to  constrain  them  to  sin,  j lot  of  mortals.  His  labors  were  abundant  tuul 
or  render  immediate  repentance  impossible ; no  i successful,  and  he  Boon  becutua  recognized  && 
doctrine  of  Election  or  Reprobation  as  excluding  • the  great  man  of  the  region, 
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the  afternoon  and  evening,  as  each  man  felt 
inclined.  They  must  have  had  well-seasoned 
heads,  since,  notwithstanding  this  steady  im- 
bibition, “none  of  the  Consociation  were  drunk; 
but,”  adds  Beecher,  “that  there  was  not,  at 
times,  a considerable  amount  of  exhilaration, 
I can  not  affirm.  The  side-board,  with  the 
spillings  of  water  and  sugar  and  liquor,  looked 
and  smelled  like  the  bar  of  a very  active  grog«- 
shop.  When  they  had  done  drinking,  and 
had  taken  pipes  and  tobacco,  in  less  than  fif- 
teen minutes  there  was  such  a smoke  that  you 
couldn't  see.  And  the  noise  I can  not  describe. 
It  was  the  maximum  of  hilarity.  They  told 
their  stories  and  were  at  the  freight  0f  their  jo- 
cose talk.”  The  Consociation,  if  not  “drunk,” 
was  clearly  “fuddled.”  The  Society  paid  for 
the  treat,  and  grumbled  a little  at  the  amount 
of  liquor  consumed.  Almost  on  the  heels  of 
this  affair  came  an  ordination  in  another  vil- 
lage, and  the  same  Consociation  enacted  a sim- 
ilar scene,  and  the  Society  murmured  still  more 
loudly  at  the  cost  and  scandal.  “These  two 
meetings,”  says  Beecher,  “ were  near  together, 
and  in  both  my  alarm,  shame,  and  indignation 
were  intense.  It  was  that  which  woke  me  up 
for  the  war ; and  I silently  took  an  oath  before 
God  that  I would  never  attend  another  ordina- 
tion of  that  kind.”  Others  were  alarmed  too. 
The  General  Association  appointed  a committee 
to  consider  the  matter.  Beecher  was  chairman, 
and  drew  up  a stirring  report,  “the  most  im- 
portant paper,”  he  says,  “that  I ever  wrote.” 
Out  of  this  grew  the  “Massachusetts  Temper- 
ance Society,  ” formed  in  1813.  This  report  was 
followed  in  time  by  the  famous  “Six  Sermons  on 
Intemperance,”  which,  when  published,  wrought 
an  effect  greater  for  a time  than  any  other  dis- 
courses that  have  proceeded  from  the  American 
pulpit. 

Very  pleasant  are  the  chapters  in  which  the 
daughters  of  Lyman  Beecher,  after  an  interval 
of  almost  half  a century,  narrate  their  reminis- 
cences of  life  in  Litchfield.  This  was  divided 
into  two  great  periods,  the  line  between  them 
marked  by  a great  sorrow.  Six  years  after  its 
commencement  the  beloved  Roxana  died.  No 
wife  could  have  been  more  tenderly  loved,  truly 
honored,  and  deeply  mourned.  Strong  man  as 
he  was,  Beecher  had  come  to  look  upon  her  as 
the  better  and  stronger  portion  of  himself ; and 
his  first  sensation  after  her  death  was  that  of  “ a 
sort  of  terror,  like  that  of  a child  suddenly  shut 
out^  alone  in  the  dark,”  For  a whole  year  after 
it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  not  motive 
enough  in  the  world  to  move  him.  Years  after 
he  showed  to  one  of  his  sons  a large  basket  filled 
with  manuscripts.  “There,”  he  said,  “are  the 
sermons  I wrote  the  year  after  vour  mother  died, 
and  there  is  not  one  of  them  good  for  any  thing.” 
Yet  at  the  close  of  that  year,  almost  to  a day, 
hfl  married  a second  wife.  This  wife,  Harriet 
Porter,  was  a worthy  successor  to  Roxana  Foote, 
to  whose  eight  children  she  was  as  loving  a mo- 
ther as  to  those  borne  by  herself.  This  union 
lasted  almost  twenty  years.  In  less  than  a year 


after  its  dissolution  he  married  a third  wife. 
“I  thought,”  he  had  said  long  before,  “that  it 
would  be  my  duty  to  live  in  the  family  state.” 

The  chapter  in  which  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
describes  her  “ Early  Remembrances”  of  life  at 
Litchfield  reads  like  an  idyl.  We  see  the  fa- 
ther taking  his  boys  on  hunting  and  fishing  ex- 
cursions ; coming  back  at  night  loaded  with  the 
spoils  of  the  trout-brook,  which  nobody  but  him- 
self could  fry  as  fish  should  be  fried ; of  nutting 
expeditions,  where  the  father  climbed  higher 
into  the  trees  than  any  of  his  boys  dared  ven- 
ture; of  the  early  spring  days  when  the  great 
logs  of  tfre  wood-pile  were  to  be  cut,  split,  and 
wheeled  off  in  order  that  the  spot  might  be 
turned  into  a cucumber  patch,  so  that  Dr. 
Beecher  of  Litchfield  might  raise  as  early  esett- 
lents  as  Dr.  Taylor  of  New  Haven,  who  had 
warmer  and  dryer  land ; and  how  all  the  chil- 
dren, boys  and  girls,  even  down  to  little  Har- 
riet, were  worked  up  into  a fever  of  wood-carry- 
ing emulation  by  the  father’s  well-timed  declara- 
tion that  he  “wished  Harriet  was  a boy,  she 
would  do  more  work  than  any  of  them.”  Then 
of  the  jovial  apple  season,  when,  to  keep  the 
apple-peelers  at  top  of  speed,  father  and  children 
would  emulate  each  other  in  trying  to  see  who 
could  tell  the  most  stories  out  of  Scott’s  novels 
— for  those  were  the  days  when  “Ivanhoe”  and 
the  “Tales  of  my  Landlord”  opened  a new  era 
in  the  world  of  fiction. 

Still  there  was  one  cloud,  small  at  first,  but 
expanding  from  year  to  year,  always  lowering 
over  this  pleasant  Litchfield  home.  It  was  the 
old  East  Hampton  trouble : expenses  were  too 
great  for  income.  The  purchase  of  the  old 
house  had  required  all  of  the  new  pastor’s  means. 
The  addition  built  to  it  was  to  have  been  paid 
for  by  money  left  to  Roxana  from  her  father’s 
estate.  This  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  her 
brother,  then  a thriving  merchant  in  New  York. 
He  failed ; the  money  was  lost,  and  the  cost  of 
the  building,  far  greater  than  had  been  antici- 
pated,'became  a debt.  The  experiment  of  keep- 
ing boarders — pleasant  enough  viewed  from  the 
children’s  stand-point,  who  Only  saw  the  bright 
dresses  and  blooming  faces  of  the  girls — looked 
otherwise  to  the  parents.  It  did  not  pay.  The 
pastor  found  himself  in  debt,  and  regularly  be- 
hindhand. His  people  raised  $3000  to  pay  off 
the  debt;  securing  the  sum,  most  likely,  upon 
his  property,  and  making  him  a present  of  two 
year’s  salary.  Affairs  went  on  for  a while 
smoothly.  But  in  time  new  children  came, 
and  the  elder  ones  were  to  be  educated.  Sick- 
ness happened;  expenses  increased;  debts  ac- 
cumulated again,  slowly  but  surely.  So  in 
1826,  after  sixteen  years’  labor  at  Litchfield, 
Beecher  found  that  he  was  running  behindhand 
at  the  rate  of  $200  a year.  The  great  Mr. 
Micawber  had  not  then  enunciated  the  famous 
formula  that  “if  a man  had  twenty  pounds  a* 
year  for  his  income,  and  spent  nineteen  pounds 
nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence  he  would  be 
happy ; but  that  if  he  spent  twenty  pounds  one 
he  would  be  miserable.”  But  Beecher  reached 
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the  same  point.  1 1 For  several  days  and  nights,11 
ho  said,  14 1 endured  what*  I shall  not  attempt 
to  describe,  only  by  saying  that  a few  days  more 
of  such  suspense  and  agitation  must  have  pros- 
trated me  entirely.**  The  matter  fairly  before 
him*  lie  met  the  ease  honestly.  The  condition 
of  1m  congregation  was  not  such  as  to  lead  him 
to  expect  that  they  could  furnish  him  tbe  money 
that  he  roust  have.  “I  will,  therefore,”  lie 
said,  “ask  for  a dismission,  sell  my  property, 
pay  my  debts,  and  cast  myself  upon  the  protec- 
tion ami  guidance  of  Heaven.’* 

Twelve  hours  after  coming  to  this  decision  he 
received  ft  formal  letter  asking  him  to  become 
the  pastor  of  the  Hanover  Church  in  Boston* 
The  call  was  accepted,  and  Beecher  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  New  England  capital.  The  six 
vears  during  which  his  ministry  in  Boston  last- 
ed were  the  roost  brilliant  of  Ilia  life.  He  had 
just  closed  his  first  half  century.  In  spite  of 
the  climate,  which  demanded  the  most  watch- 
ful care  in  dress  to  meet  its  daily  changes,  ho 
took  a new  lease  of  strength.  He  was  more 
vigorous  in  body  and  mind  than  ever  before. 
The  sphere  of  his  action  was  wide  enough  to 
call  for  the  exercise  of  all  his  powers.  The  old 
burden  of  insufficient  means  was  lifted  from  his 
shoulder?,  llis  children,  whose  spiritual  con- 
dition had  caused  him  constant  uneasiness,  had 
been  one  after  another  converted.  One  son 
had  already  entered  the  ministry,  others  were 
preparing  to  enter.  No  wonder  that  he  preach- 
ed and  prayed  and  wrote,  as  he  had  never  before 
wrote  and  prayed  and  preached.  He  was  sus- 
tained and  upheld  by  the  fervent  admiration  of 
his  church,  and  of  the  great  hotly  of  his  clerical 
associates.  It  was  mainly  by  his  eftbm  that 
the  great  Unitarian  wave  was  turned  which  had 
threatened  to  sweep  the  old  Puritan  faith  from 
New  England.  Beecher  threw  himself  into  this 
contest  with  intense  earnestness.  He  could  not 
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have  done  otherwise. 

In  his  new  the  Uni- 
tarian system  of  doc- 
trine and  philosophy 
whs  dishonoring  to 
God  and  ruinous  to 
man.  The  adherents 
of  this  system  had 
crept  by  stenlth  into 
orthodox  churches, 
driven  out  the  right- 
ful owners,  and  taken 
wrongful  possession. 
The  old  foundations 
established  by  tbe  Pil- 
grim Fathers  for  the 
perpetuation  of  their 
own  theology  had  bees 
perverted  to  the  sup- 
port of  doctrines  w hich 
they  repudiated.  Har- 
vard College  had  been 
seized;  the  fund  left 
to  maintain  an  annual 
sermon  on  the  Trinity 
was  expended  to  keep  np  a yearly  lecture  de- 
claring that  there  was  no  Trinity;  the  Hollis 
Professorship  of  Divinity  was  employed  to  train 
up  a class  of  ministers  whose  ideas  were  iu  avow- 
ed opposition  to  the  intention  of  its  orthodox 
founder;  the  fountain  from  which  pure  truth 
should  have  flowed  was  perverted  at  its  very 
source.  So  Beecher  believed  ; and  he  acted  iu 
accordance  with  his  conviction.  We  who  look 
back  upon  this  famous  controversy,  w hatever  we 
may  think  of  its  grounds,  must  find  much  to 
condemn  In  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  it 
was  conducted.  The  odium  theohgicum  is  pro- 
verbially the  bitterest  of  all  hatreds.  We  must 
admit  that  Beecher  said  and  wrote  many  things 
unwise,  harsh,  and  unjust.  He  would  have been 
more  or  less  than  himself  had  he  not  done  so. 
His  biographer  indeed  intimates  that,  in  his 
violent  personal  demmcialiona,  he  roust  be  un- 
derstood as  only  u speaking  in  a highly  figura- 
tive sense  of  the  logical  demolition  of  error.” 
But  the  “written  letter  remains;”  aad  we  can 
not  pronounce  ibis  controversy  profitable  read- 
ing. Nor  do  we  think  any  man  now  will  do 
well  to  pore  over  the  controversies  — such  as 
those  upon  4 4 Revivals"  and  “Taylorism,” 
which  Beecher  was  engaged  with  some  of  his 
own  clerical  associates.  Let  the  dead  i#st 
btiry  its  dead. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  present  & personal  picture 
of  the  roan  Lyman  Beecher  as  he  appeared  dur- 
ing this  period  of  his  highest  power,  when  he 
was  beyond  all  dispute  the  foremost  clergyman 
of  the  day— the  acknowledged  champion  and 
defender  of  the  faith. 

No  stranger,  who  should  have  been  present  at 
weekly  reunion  of  the  Boston  ministers,  would 
first  have  recognized  the  groat  orthodox  leader 
in  the  shun,  square,  toothless  old  man  in  neg- 
ligent undrew,  who  seemed  the  perpetual  mark 
for  jokes  and  sly  witticisms,  which  he  always 
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sent  back  with  Interest.  His  absence  of  mind 
was  proverbial.  One  pair  of  spectacles  would 
be  very  apt  to  be  on  the  top  of  his  head,  another 
on  his  nose,  while  he  was  fumbling  in  his  pockets 
for  a third.  His  watch  was  rarely  wound  up, 
and  when  wound  up  was  never  right.  If  he  had 
occasion  to  make  a memorandum  he  never  had 
a pencil ; he  would  borrow  that  of  a neighbor, 
dash  off  a few  hasty  notes,  and  pocket  it ; the 
next  time  he  wanted  to  w/ite  he  would  borrow 
another  pencil,  and  so  on,  until  those  of  half  the 
company  were  stowed  away  in  his  pockets.  Then 
some  one  would  ask  how  many  pencils  he  had ; 
and  recalled  to  recollection,  he  would  begin  dis- 
tributing them  among  their  owners.  Yet  before 
long  the  stranger  would  discover  that  this  little 
absent-minded,  genial  man  was  not  merely  the 
favorite,  but  the  master-spirit  of  the  assembly. 

The  most  famous  of  his  daughters  shall  fur- 
nish us  with  a sketch  of  a single  imaginary  day 
in  this  Boston  life.  He  was  a sound  sleeper, 
and  it  was  the  special  duty  of  the  reigning 
“baby”  of  the  household  to  waken  him  in  the 
morning.  She  had  been  instructed  that  to  do 
this  she  must  take  him  by  the  nose,  kiss  him  a 
great  many  times  before  the  heaviness  of  his 
head  would  go  off  so  that  he  could  lift  It.  Fair- 
ly awakened,  there  was  a difficulty  in  the  way 
of  rising.  He  was  afraid  there  was  “a  -great 
lion  under  the  bed,”  who  would  surely  catch 
him  by  the  foot.  Little  curly-head  must  solemn- 
ly promise  that  she  would  not  let  him  be  eaten 
up  if  he  rose.  All  this  took  so  long  that  the 
breakfast  bell  would  have  rung  before  he  was  in 
condition  to  be  led  into  the  room  by  his  little 
monitor.  It  is  a week  day,  but  he  is  to  preach 
in  the  evening.  He  has  made  no  special  prepa- 
rations— for  this  is  to  be  a discourse  mainly  ex- 
tempore. All  day  long  he  is  accessible  to  every 
body,  talking  with  any  one  who  wonld  talk. 
Now  and  then  he  rushes  out  to  the  yard,  where 
he  has  a gymnastic  apparatus,  swings  on  a pole 
or  climbs  a ladder  hand-over-hand.  Perhaps  he 
takes  a turn  with  his  wood-saw ; or  if  the  wood 
is  all  cut,  he  has  a load  of  sand  in  the  celftir, 
which  he  shovels  from  side  to  side  by  way  of  ex- 
ercise. An  hour  or  two  before  service  time  he 
rushes  up  to  his  study,  flings  off  his  coat,  takes 
a few  swings  with  the  dumb-bells,  sits  down,  and 
begins  dashing  off  notes  on  bits  of  paper  about 
as  big  as  the  palm  of  his  hand.  The  church- 
bells  begin  to  ring,  but  he  still  writes ; they  be- 
gin to  toll ; messengers  are  sent  to  hurry  him ; 
and  at  last  he  rushes  down  stairs  like  a hurri- 
cane, papers  in  hand,  with  cravat  and  coat  collar 
all  awry,  demanding  a pin  to  fasten  his  loose 
notes  together.  Wife  and  daughters  lay  vio- 
lent hands  upon  him,  settling  his  attire  as  well 
as  possible.  The  notes  are  thrust  into  the 
crown  of  his  hat;  wife  or  daughter  hooked 
upon  his  arm  ; and  they  are  off  for  church  at 
breathless  speed.  He  elbows  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  storms  up  the  pulpit  stairs. 
The  preliminary  services  over,  the  sermon  com- 
mences. Hastily  prepared  as  it  seems,  it  is 
really  no  hasty  production.  It  begins  with  a 


careful  statement  of  the  subject,  almost  as  con- 
densed as  a series  of  mathematical  axioms. 
Then  follows  the  scriptural  argument;  then 
the  answering  of  objections.  The  Doctor  has 
warmed  to  his  work.  He  is  conversational, 
acute,  sometimes  exciting  a smile  by  quaintness 
of  illustration  or  phrase.  Last  of  all  comes  the 
essential  point — the  application.  The  preacher 
is  thoroughly  aroused.  He  warns,  pleads,  en- 
treats, as  though  the  whole  audience  were  one 
person  whom  he  must  persuade,  before  he  leaves 
the  pulpit,  to  take  some  step  of  mighty  import. 

Service  over,  the  Doctor  goes  directly  home. 
He  has  been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  tension 
of  mind  and  body,  and  must  let  himself  “ run 
down”  by  spending  an  hour  or  two  in  sport  and 
talk  with  his  family.  He  is  lively,  sparkling, 
and  jocose,  full  of  anecdote  and  incident.  Prob- 
ably the  old  violin  which  had  come  down  from 
East  Hampton  is  brought  out.  The  Doctor  gets 
cleverly  through  with  “ Auld  Lang  Syne,  “ Bon- 
nie Doon,”and  that  fine  tune  with  the  question- 
able title  of  *“  Go  to  the  Devil  and  6hake  your- 
self,” but  is  sure  to  break  down  in  “Money 
Musk, ” and  the 1 4 College  Hornpipe.”  Now  and 
then,  when  the  good  mother  has  gone  to  bed  be- 
fore him,  he  is  wrought  upon  by  the  petitions 
of  the  young  fry  to  go  through  the  wonders  of 
the  double-shuffle  which  he  used  when  a lad  to 
dance  on  the  barn-floor  at  corn-huskings ; but 
these  saltatory  exhibitions  make  such  ravages 
with  the  toes  of  his  stockings  that  they  are  not 
in  much  favor  with  the  female  authorities  upon 
whom  falls  the  labor  of  the  inevitable  darnings^ 
These  performances  were  a part  of  his  system  of 
physical  regimen.  “ If  I were  to  go  to  bed,”  he 
said,  “ at  the  key  at  which  I leave  off  preaching, 
I should  toss  and  tumble  all  night.  ' I must  let 
off  steam  gradually,  and  then  I can  sleep  like  a 
child.” 

Meantime  the  Chnrch  had  begun  to  compre- 
hend the  vast  importance  of  the  great  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  An  attempt  was  made  to  es- 
tablish a theological  seminary  in  that  region. 
Sixty  acres  of  land  at  Walnut  Hills,  near  Cin- 
cinnati, had  been  given,  besides  a few  thousand 
dollars  in  cash,  toward  establishing  such  an  in- 
stitution, to  bear  the  name  of  Lane  Seminary, 
in  honor  of  the  principal  donor.  Agents  were 
sent  East  and  South  to  collect  the  further  funds 
necessary  to  erect  buildings  and  endow  profess- 
orships. They  met  with  scanty  success.  No 
man  of  whom  people  at  the  East  knew  enough 
to  have  confidence  in  him  was  identified  with 
the  scheme.  Its  friends  perceived  that  they 
must  have  at  the  head  of  it  one  of  the  first  cler-* 
gymen  in  the  nation ; pnd  they  felt  assured  t^at 
he  must  be  willing  to  go,  and  that  his  people 
must  give  him  up  for  that  work.  Beecher  was 
fixed  upon  by  Common  consent  as  the  man. 
Arthur  Tappan,  a New  York  merchant,  said  he 
would  give  $20,000 — or  rather  would  pay  the 
annual  interest  upon  that  sum — if  Beecher  would 
go.  More  money  was  pledged  upon  similar  con- 
ditions. Beecher  accepted  the  call  as  a man- 
date from  his  Divine  Master,  and,  after  six  years 
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to  publish  a pamphlet 
setting  forth  what  he 
believed  on  the  subjects 
of  Total  Depravity, 
Original  Sin,  Natural 
and  Moral  Ability,  etc, 
p The  decision  was  about 
p equivalent  to  saving: 

v‘  Both  parties  are  witch 
£ ly  guiltless,  Dr.  Beech- 
tjr  er  roost  so,  but  he  must 
’ r not  do  so  again.”  YVU- 
gfc  son  appealed  to  the 
^ General  Assembly  of 
|F  1 83fi,  but  whe n the  time 
0 of  trial  came  withdrew 
his  appeal,  because  he 
found  that  his  friends 
would  not  sustain  him. 
§L  Beecher  now  had  his 
jpif.'  prosecutor  fairly  on  the 
hip.  for,  by  the  Book 
K-  of  Discipline,  one  who 
& prosecuted  a minister, 
and  failed  to  prove  his 
charge,  was  to  be  him* 
self  censured  as  a “ slan- 
derer of  the  Gospel  min- 
istry ,**  Beecher  noted 
the  point ; but  after  en- 
joying  the  constern*- 

of  laborious,  successful,  and  happy  work  in  Bos-  tion  of  the  other  side  for  a few  minutes,  said 
ton,  bade  farewell  to  his  people,  and  becamo  that  he  would  not  press  it,  and  let  the  mutter 
President  and  Professor  of  Theology  in  Lane  drop. 

Seminary,  a place  which  he  continued  to  fill  for  Meanwhile  came  in  the  anti-slavery  imbroglio 
eighteen  years.  of  1834.  The' point  was  this:  The  students 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  present  details  of  wished  to  disenss  the  question  of  slavery.  It 
Beecher’s  career  at  the  West.  Enough  to  say,  was  vacation,  and  the  Faculty  were  not  on  the 
there  were  untoward  influences  at  work  against  ground.  The  Executive  Committee  forbade  the 
Lane  Seminary  from  the  outlet.  Two  parties  had  discussion.  The  students  seceded  in  a body  \ 
arisen  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  eler-  and  Lane  Seminary  was  left  with  more  Profess- 
gymen  of  the  “Old  School”  distrusted  Beecher  ora  than  Students,  For  four  years  there  were 
as  a “New  School”  man.  In  1835  the  great  only  five  students  to  a class.  Once,  when  term 
champion  of  orthodoxy  W33  arraigned  before  his  was  shout  to  open,  not  a singles  student  lmd  of- 
Presbytery  on  charge  of  heresy.  He  was  ae-  fered  himself  for  the  next  class.  Beecher  went 
quitted,  and  the  prosecutors  nppealed  to  the  Sy-  off  on  a recruiting  expedition  through  the  West- 
nod.  In  reading  the  reports  of  the*  trial  before  cm  colleges.  He  came  back  with  a dozen  re- 
thc  Synod  one  might  fancy  that  he  was  wading  emits.  Next  year  a new  class  of  thirty-five 
through  the  proceedings  of  a political  conveii-  was  formed.  Lane  Seminary  had  got  over  its 
tion,  where  the  eunningest  wire-pullers  would  j “dry  time.” 

win  the  day.  Beecher  indeed  won  it,  hut  by  I Of  tho  great  quarrel  of  these  rears,  resulting 
the  skin  of  his  teeth  and  by  superior  dexterity,  in  the  disruption  of  tho  Presbyterian  Church, 
UI  was  naturally  fitted  to  be  a lawyer,”  he  said  we  will  not  speak  at  length.  The  world  has 
of  himself.  The  Synod  gave  a most  Pickwick-  mme  to  a decision  respecting  it  which  will  not 
ian  decision.  The  appeal  of  Dr.  Wilson,  the  be  reversed.  Most  of  the  members  of  both 
prosecutor,  was  sustained  ; he  had  done  nothing  schools  acted  honestly ; they  followed  their  lead- 
wrong  in  charging  Dr.  Beer  her  with  slander  and  ers  ns  a flock  of  sheep  follows  the  bell-wether, 
hypocrisy  besides  lumwndncss  in  the  faith  ; but  Some  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides  were  honest 
there  was  nothing  to  show  that.  Dr.  Beecher  was  and  earnest,  believing  that  they  were  contend- 

faith  onco  delivered  to  the  saints.” 


ueeciibh's  arsiDENcr.  at  walnut  hills. 


lug  for  tho  u 
But  on  tho  part  of  the  chief  moving  spirits  it 
was  a mere  struggle  for  power  and  place,  ns  des- 
titute. of  piety  as  tho  struggles  of  political  cliques 
are  of  patriotism.  Beecher  strove  earnestly- to 
avoid  disunion.  Barring  some  warmth  of  e* 
pression,  we  find  nothing  to  blame  in  his  course. 
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So,  for  almost  a score  of  years,  Beecher  fought 
out  the  battle  at  Lane,  under  many  discourage- 
ments, among  which  not  the  least  was  the  old 
trouble  of  want  of  funds.  Tappan,  whose  sub- 
scription was  to  pay  his  salary,  had  failed,  and 
the  promised  interest  on  his  endowment  was 
not  forthcoming.  The  President  and  Theolog- 
ical Professor  was  more  than  once  “ hard  up  ;” 
but  somehow,  at  the  pinch,  money  turned  up,  oft- 
en from  quite  unexpected  sources.  However,  he 
had  all  the  while  a pleasant  home  in  a modest 
brick  house,  one  of  the  Seminary  buildings, 
standing  in  a grove  of  beeches,  oaks,  elms,  and 
tulips  spared  from  the  primeval  forest. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  closing  volume,  inter- 
mingled with  notices  of  ecclesiastical  quarrels, 
of  troubles,  cares,  labors,  and  bereavements,  we 
get  glimpses  of  home-life  at  Walnut  Hills.  The 
house  is  full.  Several  of  his  own  children,  and 
of  his  third  wife,  are  the  regular  inmates.  The 
grove  is  the  favorite  resort  of  the  young  people 
of  his  congregation;  for  besides  his  Professor- 
ship in  the  Seminary,  he  is  pastor  of  a church 
in  Cincinnati.  His  study,  now  on  the  ground- 
floor,  is  the  place  where  he  receives  students  and 
friends.  He  is  as  odd  in  looks  and  habits  os 
ever.  His  spectacles  are,  however,  a less  an- 
noyance than  of  old;  he  has  got  a pair  com- 
posed of  a plain  and  a convex  half,  through 
which  he  can  see  at  different  distances.  In 
“pigeon  time”  he  has  a loaded  gun  in  one  cor- 
ner, and  his  youngest  son  is  posted  at  the  win- 
dow to  watch  for  the  appearance  of  a flock. 
The  signal  is  given ; the  Doctor  leaps  up  from 
his  writing ; adjusts  his  spectacles  to  the  long 
range,  springs  to  the  grove,  takes  a shot ; read- 
justs his  spectacles  to  short  range,  and  goes  on 
with  his  writing.  We  have  space  for  but  one 
more  home  scene.  Thirteen  children  have  been 
born  to  him;  eleven  are  living,  all  past  child- 
hood, but  widely  scattered.  Five  were  at  home, 
the  others  at  various  places  East  and  West. 
They  had  never  been  all  together ; some  of  them 
* had  never  seen  some  of  the  others.  A family 
meeting  was  at  last  arranged,  and  one  Sunday 
morning  in  1835  the  whole  living  family  met 
for  the  first  time  under  the  father’s  roof,  with 
smiles  and  tears,  thanksgiving  and  sorrowing. 

. One  son  filled  the  father’s  pulpit  in  the  morn- 
ing, another  in  the  evening ; the  family  occu- 
pied three  pews.  The  family  meeting  lasted ! 
two  whole  days.  On  the  morning  of  the  third, 
after  prayer,  a farewell  hymn,  and  a solemn 
blessing  from  the  patriarch,  they  parted,  never 
again  to  meet  on  earth. 

No  years  of  Beecher’s  life  were  more  earnest 
and  active  than  the  first  fifteen  of  those  at  Lane 
Seminary.  “ Never,”  says  his  son-in-law,  “ did 
lie  wheel  a greater  number  of  heavenly  wheel- 
barrows at  one  and  the  same  time.”  Had  he 
husbanded  his  energies,  and  turned  them  in  a 
single  channel,  his  mental  force  might  have  last- 
ed far  beyond  the  term  of  threescore  years  and 
ten.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  Circumstances, 
and  his  own  strong  will  and  sense  of  duty,  spurred 
him  on  to  work  to  the  utmost  limit  of  physical 


and  moral  endurance.  The  end  of  endurance 
came.  In  1850,  when  he  had  just  reached  his 
seventy-fifth  year,  he  resigned  his  professorship, 
hoping  that  lie  might  be  able  to  revise  some  of 
his  writings,  which,  he  said,  “ without  my  re- 
vision must  be  useless,  and  which,  I think,  may 
be  useful  to  the  Church  of  God.” 

This  purpose  was  only  partially  accomplished. 
Beecher  returned  to  Boston  in  1851.  During 
the  two  following  years  'he  issued  three  vol- 
umes of  his  “Works,”  and  tried  to  begin  his 
“Memoirs.”  It  was  too  late.  The  spring  of  his 
strong  life  was  weakened.  He  could  not  say 
what  he  wished  to  tell.  The  most  that  he  could 
do  was  to  aid  his  children  in  the  preparation  of 
the  work.  For  a few  years  ho  preached  occa- 
sionally, and  with  some  traces  of  his  old  power, 
and  not  wholly  without  his  old  success.  Still  it 
was  clear  to  others,  and  most  likely  to  himself, 
that  he  was  failing,  not  rapidly,  but  slowly  and 
surely.  Memory  went  first ; then  the  power  of 
expression  passed  away.  Yet  there  seemed  to 
be  an  augmentation  of  bodily  vigor.  “The  day 
he  was  eighty-one”  [October  12,  1856],  writes 
Professor  Stowe,  his  son-in-law,  “he  was  with 
me  in  Andover,  and  wished  to  attend  my  lco- 
ture  in  the  Seminary.  He  w*as  not  quite  ready 
when  the  bell  rang,  and  I walked  on  in  the  usual 
path  without  him.  Presently  he  came  skipping 
across  lots,  laid  his  hand  on  the  five-barred 
fence,  which  he  cleared  at  a bound,  and  was  in 
the  lecture-room  before  me.”  Not  quite  a year 
after,  the  last  letter  which  he  ever  wrote  was 
penned.  When  he  left  Lane  his  salary  was  in 
arrears  nearly  $4000.  Now  after  seven  years 
came  a draft  for  $1000,  in  part  payment.  He 
endeavored  to  reply  to  the  letter  which  accom- 
panied the  draft.  After  six  distinct  efforts  be 
wrote  a letter  which  clearly  shows  the  effort  of 
his  mind  to  break  the  cloud  that  was  steadily 
gathering  over  it.  .There  are  flashes  of  his  old 
strong  diction,  remembrances  of  the  hymns 
which  he  had  so  often  read,  and  glimpses  of 
half-forgotten  reminiscences  of  his  early  prime. 
Thu9  runs  his  last  letter : 

u Dear  Friexd,— There  are  momenta  of  hope  and  fear, 
and  apprehension  and  relief,  that  may  fill  the  sonL  We 
knew  that  you  would  be  pressed  to  advance  the  successive 
portions  of  our  needed  income,  and  of  course  our  hopes 
left  us  in  not  a little  doubt.  But  when  increasing  earth- 
quakes  swept  over  you  In  ceaseless  continuousness,  onr 
hearts  died  within  us,  or  waked  only  to  hear  that  all  was 
lost.  When,  therefore,  on  yesterday  morning,  on  our  first 
arrival  home,  your  opened  letter  told  me  that  all  was  well, 
with  all  the  testimonials,  it  required  time  and  an  effort 
I for  our  astonishment  to  get  up,  and  to  wake  up  our  realis- 
| ations,  and  to  clothe  our  thoughts  with  wonder,  gratitude, 

I and  praise.  As  soon  as  tears  and  emotion  would  permit, 

[ wc  bowed  to  God  together,  and,  as  the  pious  Montauk  wo- 
man said  to  her  benefactor,  4 1 think,  Colonel  Gardiner, 
God  inclined  you  to  give  us  this  meat.  I thank  you  also. 
Colonel  Gardiner* — and  in  our  condition,  we  think  God 
also  ioclined  t/ow  to  do  these  things,  and  we  thank  you 
too,  brother,  for  all  your  care  for  us.M 

Friends  and  children  were,  however,  able  and 
willing  to  see  to  it  that  the  brave  old  veteran  of 
fourscore  years  should  be  fully  provided  for. 
The  Lane  arrears  were  paid  up ; a house  was 
purchased  for  him  in  Brooklyn,  close  by  that  of 
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hta  tnosi  furnonst  $oti ; md  htm%  with  an imrwvty . Once  he  krtfko  out  in  the  magnificent  word* 

MtfijeSi'rit  fin*  his  wants,  he  pushed  iho  last  *evon  of  the  great  Apostle;:  I hare  fought  a good 
years  of  his  life,  ruin  Leered  To  by  his  children  by  , fight,  f have  finished  my  cooixo,  I have  kept  the 
Mood  and  marriage.  MuUth  by  nu»nth  the  red  faith : henceforth  there  in  htid  up  for  me  a 
between  him  and  the  outward  work!  grew  thick- ; crown  of  ri^hux>u^itesa,  which  the  Lord,  the 
■ ev,  fold  by  fold . The  comieetioh  bet vveeji  him  j righteous  Judge,-;  will  give  me  at  that  dny  «'* 
and  the  world  grew  weukey  urxd  weaker.  Mem-  j adding,  u that  h my  testimony;  write  it  down  : 
oty  was  gone,  langfui go  w>is  gone — nr  seemed  to  : that  is  my  Aim in,  still  later,  be 

be  #o.  l>t  m«w  and  thc-n  were  strange  ♦! ashes  . eullod  to  his  daughter,  thinking  her  to  he  ht* 

which  wetned  to  m$.  That  the  strong  mind  was  beloved  Rtocauu,  the  wife  of  Ms  youth  ; **  Mo. 
cnrtani^  not  hlinvMv  “ Or.  Beecher, w said  ' ther,  mother,  eonte  am!  jdt  beside  me;  I 
iOtnn  one  to  Min.  4Vyou  know  a great  deal  : tell  had  n vision  ofheiuT.u!*’*  Ill*  utterance  was  us 
OK  wlicO  is  ti>»*  err*:. f,*sv  pf  all  things."  For  a : full  and  vrrm.g  ?|S  in  bis  best  days,  lie  wem 
moment  the  curtain  seemed  to  be  rent,  and  he  j on  : ,4T  third  I have  begun  to  go:  Oh,  >udr* 

repji.-d,  wvh  his  old  vignr,  terseness,  and  cut  ft*  | scenes  ns  I have  been  permitted  to  M;». -id ! i 

eatties.8 : 11  ft  jr$  not  rheoJogy,  it  is  nut  contrt>  i luivo  ^mi  the  King  of  G Mry  himself. l* — Did 
versy ; hot  it  is  to  save*  s»>fjjs.'r  Then'  'Out  cur-  you  Jesu* ?*’  a»k#d  bis-  daughter  at  length, 
ui.ri  fell  and  he  was  lost  to  human  sight  “Alt  wa*  swallowed  up  in  God  himself,*’  wu 

behind  ;r*  fold*.  For  tu»  L^.r  year  of  hi  . .an  hour  he  remained  t.- 

the  organs  of  cor  qi'nitts  motion  between  him  and  l 8#d  praying.  The  next  day  ho  had  to  htmiAU 
the  world  wuhoiti  uppe^d  to  fail*  igxecpt  .that ; perception  only  an  indistinct  remembrance  of 
indistinct  phri<&*  *ecmvd  to  indicate  that  the  ! sown*  great  joy.  What  thereyvas  to  himself  he- 
mental  life  existed.  Still  his  eve  was  bright-,  ; Mad  the.  dosed  veil,  no  mart  can  know.  The 
and  his  thee  bore  an  cxpn^ioa  of  *tf»>Og:h  and  wisea*  and  mast  thoughtful  of  men  have  believed 
swesetmss.  Vet  own  to  the  v:*n  eta*?  there  were  that  th«  fzW  which  rise©  with  us  coiner  into  this 
moments  when  the  T^il wil<  far  a.  Taorftwat  pvm-  earthly' life  from  God,  who  is  its  home,  bearing 
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twenty  miles  in  length.  The  extreme  left  rest- 
ed upon  an  almost  impassable  morass,  called 
White  Oak  Swamp.  The  right  wing  was  sta- 
tioned upon  some  slight  eminences  on  each  side 
of  the  Ckickahominy.  Strong  divisions  were 
posted  at  some  distance  from  the  right  wing,  to 
guard  against  surprise.  The  left  wing,  protect- 
ed by  the  swamp,  was  within  five  miles  of  the 
James  River. 

All  the  troops  were?  sheltered  by  intrench- 
meuts.  Eight  divisions  of  the  army  were  on 
the  Richmond  side  of  the  Chickahominy.  Two 
divisions,  under  General  Fite  John  Porter,  with 
the  regulars,  under  General  Sykes,  were  posted  ‘lyfk 
on  the  left  banks  of  the  Chickahominy.  Not- 
withstanding tho  vast  amount  of  sickness,  it  wait 
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The  Necessity  of  a.  Movement  frvtm  the  Cftkkalioimiiy  to 
the  tlttnieK.*-Difficume«  to  be  Surmounted. —Conflict  Ht 
Hattie  of  .Oaiat^e  Mill. 


-Thrilling  Ind 


Beacon  D«rn 

dr nt. —Suffering#  of  the  Rebel#, — Charge  of  the  Fifth 
Cavalry Te-iirooDy  oftfetooel  E«tvan.— Heroic  Fight- 

ing.—Valor  of  the  Ucftr-OuHFd  of  the  Army  of  thtvPoto- 
mac.— .Flight  from  the  H«vpIuL— The  Train  on  Fire.— 
Touching  Sceuwu— SwenUy  of General  MTUdl&D. 

HlAtttY  in  June,  1862,  the  patriot 


army, 

JPj  under  General  George  B.  M*ClelIan,  hav- 
ing slowly  followed  the  retreating  rebels  from 
Yorktown,  encamped  in  the  midst  of  the  mias- 
matic swamps  of  the  Chiekahominy.  The  hos- 
pitals were  filled  with  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and 
the  dying.  The  patriot  army,  in  it?  encamp- 
ment, presented  to  the  enemy  a front  of  about 
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reported  that  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
oould  in  an  hour  bo  marshaled  in  battle-arraj. 

■ But  it  was  speedily  seen,  even  by  eyes  not 
practiced  in  military  affairs,  that  the  patriot 
army  was  in  an  extremely  critical  position. 
Never  were  troops  more  perfectly  entrapped. 
The  enemy  were  before  them  in  great  numbers, 
and  so  concentrated  that  they  could  direct  their 
whole  force,  almost  at  any  hour,  upon  any  por- 
tion of  our  widely-extended  lines.  Should  we 
withdraw  the  two  divisions  and  the  regulars 
from  the  left  banks  of  the  Chickahominy  the 
rebels  could,  with  a rush,  destroy  our  only  line 
of  communication,  and  seize  upon  our  immense 
supply  of  stores  upon  the  Pamunky.  Should 
we,  on  the  other  hand,  send  back  across  the 
Chickahominy  the  eight  divisions  besieging 
Richmond,  it  would  be  the  relinquishment  of 
the  siege,  and  there  would  remain  nothing  be- 
fore us  but  a disgraceful  and  disastrous  retreat 
to  Fortress  Monroe,  pursued  by  an  exultant  en- 
emy. To  remain  as  we  were,  was  to  accomplish 
nothing,  and  only  to  expose  ourselves  to  sure 
destruction.  It  was  manifest  that  there  was  no 
salvation  for  the  army  but  in  effecting  a change 
of  base , so  that  the  depot  of  our  supplies  could 
be  upon  the  James  River.  The  supplies  could 
then  be  brought  up  the  river  under  the  protec- 
tion of  our  gun-boats ; and  thus  the  exposed 
line  of  transportation  from  the  Pamunky  could 
be  avoided. 

This  change  of  base  should  have  been  effected 
immediately  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Merri- 
mac , when  our  array,  without  any  difficulty, 
could  have  passed  over  from  the  York  River  to 
the  James.  Now  it  could  only  be  accomplished 
under  circumstances  of  the  utmost  peril.  Still 
there  was  delay,  while  every  hour  of  delay  only 
added  to  the  difficulty  and  the  danger.  On 
Wednesday,  the  25th  of  June,  GeneVal  M‘Clcl- 
lan,  who  was  manifestly  oppressed  with  the  most 
intense  anxiety,  telegraphed  the  Secretary  of 
War: 

44  Several  contrabands,  just  in,  give  information  con- 
firming the  supposition  that  Jackaon's  advance  is  at  or 
near  Hanover  Court  House.  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
Jackson  will  attack  my  right  and  rear.  The  rebel  force  is 
stated  at  200,000,  including  Jackson  and  Beauregard.  I 
regret  my  great  inferiority  of  numbers,  bat  feel  that  I am 
in  no  way  responsible  for  it,  as  I have  not  failed  to  repre- 
sent repeatedly  the  necessity  of  reinforcements ; that  this 
was  the  decisive  point,  and  that  all  the  available  means 
of  the  Government  should  be  concentrated  here.  I will 
do  all  I can  do  with  the  splendid  army  I have  the  honor 
to  command,  and,  if  it  is  destroyed  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  can  at  least  die  with  it  and  share  its  fate.  But 
if  the  result  of  the  action  which  will  occur  to-morrow,  or 
within  a short  time,  Is  a disaster,  the  responsibility  can 
not  be  thrown  on  my  shoulders.  It  must  rest  where  it  be- 
longs. I feel  that  there  is  no  use  In  my  again  asking  for 
reinforcements.”* 

To  this  the  President  replied : 

,l  Your  dispatch  of  yesterday,  suggesting  the  probability 
of  your  being  overwhelmed  by  200,000  men,  and  talking 
of  whom  the  responsibility  will  belong  to,  pains  me  very 
much.  I give  you  all  I can,  and  act  on  the  presumption 
that  you  will  do  the  best  you  can  with  what  you  have; 
while  you  continue — ungenerously,  I think — to  assume 

* Report  of  Congressional  Committee,  p.  10. 


that  I could  give  you  more  if  1 would.  1 have  omitted,  I 
shall  omit,  no  opportunity  to  send  reinforcements  when- 
ever I possibly  can.”* 

The  morning  of  Thursday,  the  20th  of  Jane, 
dawned  upon  the  two  hostile  hosts.  Twenty- 
five  days  had  now  passed  since  the  battle  of 
Seven  Pines.  Three  months  had  elapsed  since 
our  troops  first  landed  upon  the  Peninsula.  The 
two  armies  had  for  several  weeks  been  so  near 
together  that  their  pickets  were  within  hailing 
distance,  and  often  bandied  jokes  or  conversed 
amicably  with  each  other,  exchanging  newspa- 
pers and  other  trifles. 

On  the  25th  of  J une  a council  of  war  had  been 
held  in  the  rebel  capital.  Nearly  ail  the  prom- 
inent generals  of  the  rebellion  were  present. 
The  front  of  General  M^lellan’s  army  extended 
in  a gentle  curve  along  a line,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, more  than  twenty  miles  in  extent.  It 
was  decided  by  the  rebel  officers  to  concentrate 
nearly  their  whole  force,  now  greatly  augment- 
ed, and  to  fall  with  the  utmost  possible  impetu- 
osity upon  the  extreme  right  wing  of  the  National 
army,  and  annihilate  it  before  it  could  receive 
any  support.  The  victorious  rebels  would  then, 
with  a rush  and  a yell,  fall  upon  the  centre,  and 
then  upon  the  left  wing,  and  thus,  by  piecemeal, 
utterly  destroy  the  army.  It  was  a well  laid 
plan.  Its  execution  seemed  so  feasible  and 
simple  that  the  rebels  entertained  no  doubt  what- 
ever bf  its  entire  success.  Unprofessional  men 
all  over  the  country  had  long  anticipated  thin 
precise  movement.  It  was  a peril  obvious  to 
any  ordinary  common  sense. 

General  M‘Clellan  was  now  so  conscious  of 
the  exposed  position  of  the  army  that,  abandon- 
ing all  offensive  movements,  he  assumed  a de- 
fensive attitude;  and  at  this  disastrously  late 
hour,  when  the  exultant  rebels  were  just  about 
to  dash  upon  him,  resolved  to  attempt  a move- 
ment to  the  James  River.  The  execution  of 
this  plan  was  exceedingly  perilous  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a vigilant  and  powerful  foe ; but  there 
was  no  other  salvation  for  the  army.  In  prep- 
aration for  this  movement,  there  was  a carious 
rcconnoissanco  made  by  General  M‘Clellan  and 
several  officers  of  his  staff.  They  climbed  a 
very  high  tree  within  a hundred  yards  of  the 
rebel  pickets,  and  with  spy-glasses  surveyed  the 
whole  ground,  and  held  a council  of  war.  It 
was  necessary  to  move  the  stores  and  baggage, 
much  of  it  for  a distance  of  thirty  miles,  mainly 
by  a single  road,  exposed  all  the  way  to  the  en- 
emy, who  by  several  different  roads,  radiating 
from  Richmond,  could  throw  a heavy  force  upon 
any  one  point,  or  upon  several  points  at  the 
same  time. 

On  the  whole  of  Thursday,  June  26,  the  woods 
resounded  with  cannon  and  musketry,  as  evolu- 
tions were  going  on  upon  both  sides — the  rebels 
preparing  to  make  an  attack,  the  patriots  pre- 
paring for  retreat.  But  in  all  the  conflicts  of 
that  eventful  dj^j  the  patriot  troops,  led  by 
Porter,  Kearney,  and  Ilooker — men  who  ever 
rushed  where  danger  was  thickest — won  signal 
• Report  of  Congre«*iunal  Committee,  p.  10. 
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success.  Genera!  Fit* 
John  Porter  had  with- 
drawn his  forces  from 
Mechanics  ville  and 
Meadow  Bridge,  and 
had  concentrated  them 
npon  a diminutive 
stream  called  Beaver 
Dim  Creek.  General 
M Call’s  division  was  at 
Mechanicarilta  v Gen- 
eral Stone  man’s  divi- 
sion was  stationed 
twelve  miles  north- 
west, at  Hanover 
Court  House.  The 
rebels  had  constructed 
several  bridges  across 
the  Chtckahorniny, 
above  Meehan  iesvi  lie, 
and  commenced  cross- 
ing the  stream  in  great 
force.  About  forty 
thousand  passed  over 
on  Thursday,  the  20th ; 
twenty  thousand  the 
next  day ; and  hy  noon 
of  Saturday,  the  28th, 
full  seventy  thousand 
rebels  were  on  the  left 
hanks  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy.*  Jackson, 
Longstrect,  A.  P.  Hill, 
and  G.  W.  Smith  led 
tliis  strong  array. 
From  an  eminence  in 
the  vicinity  tif  Mechan- 
ics vi  tie  these  dense  col- 
umns could  be  seen  as 
they  crosses!  by  the  va- 
rious bridges  they  hail 
reared.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  sultry  of  sum- 
mer days,  Not  a leaf 
moved  in  the  breath- 
less wind. 

The  whole  rebel 
force  was  under  the 
command  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee,  who 
had  succeeded  Johns- 
ton. Id  the  afternoon 
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of  Thursday,  the  28th,  the  first  of  the  famous  sev- ! great  fury  till  half  past  nine  at  night.  The  at- 
ven  days' battles  commenced.  General  Hill  threw  tacking  rebels  were  about  80.000.  The  patriots 
himself,  with  the  impetuosity  of  assured  success,  numbered  biu  35,000.  Thus  terminated  the 
upon  the  patriot  troops  under  General  M'Cnll,  first  day’s  fight,  with  r decided  repulse  to  the 
who  held  the  advance  of  General  Porter  at.  Me-  rebels.  The  exhausted  soldiers,  friend  and  foe, 
chanicsville,  upon  the  left  banks  of  the  Chicka- ! slept  upon  their  arms.  The  most  distinguished 
hominy.  The  conflict  was  very  severe.  But  honor  is  due  the  patriot  soldiers,  who  thus  sue- 
General  M*Call  had  posted  himself  on  the  banks  cessfally  repelled  their  greatly  outnumbering  as 
of  a ravine  called  Beaver  Dam.  Here  he  had  snilants  iu  this  hard-fought  battle  of  Mechanics- 


made  an  abattls  and  thrown  up  some  light  in- 
trenchments.  and  the  outnumbering  enemy,  not- 
withstanding the  most  desperate  efforts,  was  un- 
able to  dislodge  him.  The  battle  raced  with 
• Siege  of  mrinnetuh  hv  J^jci  u<*>k,  p.  ;P>7, 
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ville. 

All  the  night  l>oth  parties  were  busy  in  col- 
lecting the  wounded,  and  burying  the  dead. 
Each  army  was  watchful  to  guard  against  a 
night  attack.  General  M‘Cal!  and  his  staff' 
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ikdd  tlib  n^fat  Of  the  line  at  Omi  Uovbor,  Gen- 
et afrCttok  and  $e.nurmr  were  dightly  iu  tbe  rear 
mea  »e  train  >rbibh  wst*  to  struggle  alotig,  rxuuu- j io  iiif/portany  j>orlif>n  of  rhe  liner  n lueh  roi^fcrbo 
I.V  rhr A dn^ie  road;  availed  at  eyorv  point*  to  j brobm.  General  Ftu  Jdhn  Ifyvfcr  w**  hi  yyror 
the  bank*  of the  dam**  River;  At,  ihr  snroc  f ntafid  of  the  whole  0rps.  Ilr  liad  nhawt 
tfaimvrdetS' ■w*eret;»ven  to  ayacaarttWfiite  Hou^},  | troops.  Bri.ty  j4th^  of  cermon  wero 

to  destroy  all  the  imrrferts«  stores ^ there  ^hich  ; acf dy  .natimKd  u|H;>n  the  crtimence* 
not  he  removed,  and  nhftjr,  to  burn  fill  | around.  'Hie  *btttmv  ‘ 

rnr.‘!aziae<  rtloniT  the  railway  between  the  P>v  now  swdle.vJ  to  between  *utr  mtd  rtinery  thou* 
tttiutky  if td  fh«.0i^Mu>roi.f4y:;:'  [ Gttfn/rai  < 

m^ri.  widi  h*s  Was  ehar^ed  with  V Caivtioxtily vv et  re^rd utdy/t fie  rf bel?  adranrefi 

the  execution  Of  tin^  onler.  ■■:;■■},  | in  three  e<damns  1'he  sccnmt  day  of  th$ 

A .fatile'  itf^r  .htidnight,  on.TVMfty.  morning,  | Prldaj%  June  gf* ^ was  tn  fm  iiibefed  In, 
Gonorol  ^f«Cid(  wivsi  ordered  to  fall  back  on  the  • with  it  a ch>OfU  of  terror  and  h*  ihiw  psfhli^l. 
hri'Tgt^  \tMch  had  been  thwwn  aero«5  (heChick*  | Or^  rebel  febhiirm  advanced 
ahominy  oikm v a tii ile  in  Kis  rear,  5icre  he  was '■  the  nter/  One  maretukl  W a imraUel  jmih 
to  make  another  des|K.srate  «U\nd  with  tiic  tr«^ps  ; about  a rrtjle  inland.  The  thiol  >xdr* non 
of  General  Poner.  Womel 4 arid  fcykes,  *md  beat ! .r-r; 
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directly  upon  Ccml  Harbor.  It  waa  not  until 
near  noon  that  the  battle,  in  all  its  fury,  com- 
menced. It  has  been  called  the  battle  of  Gaines’s 
Mill,  since  a mill  by  that  name  wn a near  the 
central  point  of  attack.  One  hundred  and  twen- 
ty pieces  of  artillery,  on  the  two  sides,  opened 
their  tremendous  fire.  The  hills  shook  with 
the  concussion,  and  the  two  armies  were  soon 
enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke.  Under  cover  of 
this  fire  the  rebels  made  several  charges,  with  a 
disregard  of  death  never  surpassed.  But  the 
National  troops  were  well  jested;  they  fought 
with  all  the  bravery  which  mortal  men  could 
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show,  and  repulsed  their  overwhelming  foes  with 
prodigious  slaughter. 

During  the  action,  which,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, extended  along  a line  over  two  miles  in 
length,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Dickson,  Chaplain  of  the 
Twelfth  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  was  in  a hos- 
pital attending  to  the  wounded  men.  The  hos- 
pital was  in  the  shelter  of  a ravine,  up  which 
the  rebels  commenced  inarching  several  col- 
umns that  they  might  outflank  us.  Soon  the 
alarm  reached  the  hospital  that  the  rebels  were 
upon  them.  Mr.  Dickson  ran  up  the  side  of 
the  ravine  ami  saw  close  at  hand,  in  rapid  march, 
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great  strength  of  nerve,  but  ranst  have  been 
often  under  tire,  to  pass  thus  heroically  through 
such  an  ordeal  as  this. 

The  battle  is  described  by  those  who  wit- 
nessed it  as  one  of  very  peculiar  picturesque 
beauty,  if  beauty  can  be  ascribed  to  evolutions 
leading  to  such  awful  carnage.  The  extended 
plain  was  undulating,  rising  into  many  gentle 
swells  densely  wooded.  Numerous  batteries 
were  thundering  on  every  side.  The  polished 
weapons  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  combat- 
ants were  gleaming  over  the  hills  and  through 
the  valleys  in  the  rays  of  a brilliant  June  sun. 
Squadrons  of  cavalry  were  sweeping  through 
the  dells;  columns  of  infantry,  in  dense  black 
masse*,  with  their  bristling  bayonets,  were  climb- 
thc  lulls,  or,  defiling  in  long  lines,  were  rush- 
in  impetuous  charges.  Flying 
youll  be  shot  V'  | artillery  were  moving  with  almost  supernatural 
Til  take  ! velocity  from  ridge  to  ridge,  bellowing  forth  their 

Thousands  of  lancers  finely 


rear,  M Lie  down;  you  are  right  in  our  way!” 

He  threw  himself  upon  his  face,  and  there  was 
a thunder  roar,  and  a shell  went  shrieking  over 
his  head.  Knowing  that  the  guns  were  fired 
in  line,  and  that  the  line  extended  along  the 
only  route  for  his  retreat,  he  instantly  sprang 
up,  ran  a few  steps,  and  again  threw  himself 
upon  the  ground.  There  was  another  lightning 
flash,  thunder  roar,  and  shrieking  shell,  when 
he  whs  again  upon  his  feet.  Thus  he  ran  the 
perilous  gauntlet  of  two  batteries  in  full  play ; 
springing  from  the  ground  at  every  flash  as  the 
charge  passed  over  him,  and  nicely  calculating 
the  time  when  to  throw  himself  upon  his  face 
to  avoid  another  discharge.  The.  men  working  ing 
the  guns  often  caught  a glimpse  of  him,  and  ing  upon  the  foe 
shouted,  “Out  of  the  way,  or  “ ‘ . ... 

He  coolly  shouted  back,  “Fire  away, 
care  of  myself!*  A man  must  not  only  have  deadly  thunders, 
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to  beat  back  the  foe.  His  horse  was  shot  under 
him.  A fragment  of  n shell  struck  his  hat. 
Ilig  sword  was  indented  by  ft  musket  ball.  Sev- 
eral of  his  aids  fell  at  his  side.  Still,  reckless 
of  danger  and  death,  he  rallied  his  heroic  raeti 
to  the  most  desperate  resistance,  sharing  with 
them  every  peril. 

The  fury  of  the  cannonade  was  such  that 
clouds  of  dust  plowed  up  by  the  balls  hung 
smothering)/  over  the  battle-field.  Thus  hour 
after  hour  the  desperate  struggle  was  contin- 
ued. Every  man  of  the  National  reserves  was 
at  length  in  action.  There  was  not  another 


mounted,  and  with  their  floating  pennons,  were 
stationed  along  the  banks  of  the  ravine  awaiting 
the  summons  to  plunge  into  tho  maelstrom  of 
death.  Many  of  the  reserves  were  concealed  in 
the  hollows  or  behind  the  dense  foliage  of  the 
woods,  and  ns  the  exigencies  of  the  battle  called 
them  forth,  they  rose  from  their  concealment, 
and,  with  loud  cheers,  rushed  to  meet  the  foe. 
Indeed,  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  though  the 
National  troops,  even  against  such  fearful  odds, 
would  surely  gain  the  victory. 

General  Butterfield  signalized  himself  great- 
ly on  this  day  by  his  almost  superhuman  efforts 
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musket  or  another  gun  which  General  Porter 
could  bring  into  the  field.  And  now  the  rebel 
reserves,  nearly  twenty  thousand  strong,  fresh 
and  unbroken,  are  moving  up  upon  our  flank 
and  rear.  It  is  an  awful  moment.  Our  troops 
are  worn  out,  their  ammunition  nearly  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  multitudinous  foe  are  about  to  sur- 
round them,  cutting  off  all  possibility  of  retreat. 
There  is  a little  disorder  on  the  left  wing.  Some 
regiments  break  and  retreat.  The  disorder 
spreads  toward  the  centre.  There  is  no  panic, 
no  wild,  tumultuous  flight.  But  the  intelligent 
Northern  soldiers  perceive  the  hopelessness  of 
continuing  the  struggle  where  they  are,  against 
such  vast  inequality  of  numbers,  and  they  per- 
ceive also  the  folly  of  allowing  themselves  to  be 
surrounded.  Shouldering  their  muskets,  and 
disdaining  to  run,  they  sullenly  retire.  The 
French  Princes — the  Comte  dc  Paris  and  the 
Due  de  Chartres — who  had  nobly  drawn  their 
swords  to  aid  us  in  maintaining  that  republican 
liberty  which  France  assisted  us  in  establishing, 
threw  themselves  into  the  thickest  of  the  peril 
to  prevent  the  retreat  from  being  converted  into 
a rout.  The  rebels  were  advancing,  assured  of 
perfect  victory,  and  in  majestic  strength. 

“Then,” writes  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  “came 
the  order  for  the  cavalry  to  charge.  I happened 
at  this  moment  to  be  near  its  position.  I saw 
the  troopers  draw  their  swords  with  the  sudden 
and  electrical  impulse  of  determination  and  de- 
votion. As  they  got  into  motion  I asked  a 
voung  officer  the  name  of  his  regiment.  ‘ The 
Fifth  Cavalry/  he  replied,  brandishing  his  sabre 
with  a soldier’s  pride  in  his  regiment.  Unfor- 
tunate young  man  ! I saw  the  same  regiment 
the  next  day.  From  the  charge  of  that  evening 
but  two  officers  had  returned.  He  was  not  one 
of  them.” 

The  patriot  charge  failed,  and  the  broken 
squadrons,  leaving  the  ground  covered  with 
their  slain,  were  driven  back  in  disorder.  There 
were  two  batteries  alone  now  left  to  check  the 
onward  sweep  of  this  great  billow  of  war.  The 
gunners  continued  to  load  and  fire  with  the  ut- 
most rapidity  at  point-blank  range,  opening  im- 
mense gaps  at  every  discharge  in  the  rebel  lines.  | 
But  the  foe  advanced  with  courage  which  even 
the  patriot  troops  were  compelled  to  respect, 
notwithstanding  the  infamy  of  the  rebel  cause. 
The  Union  artillery  horses  had  all  been  shot 
down ; the  guns  were  surrounded  with  the  wound- 
ed and  the  dead.  The  surviving  gunners,  in  the 
fading  twilight,  abandoned  their  pieces  and  fled. 
All  these  guns,  twenty-two  in  number,  were  lost. 

About  5 o’clock  General  M‘Clellan  had  di- 
rected General  Sumner,  whose  corps  was  at  Fair 
Oaks,  to  send  two  brigades  to  the  aid  of  General 
Porter,  then  so  sorely  pressed.  French’s  and 
Meagher’s  were  instantly  put  on  the  march  for 
the  battle-field  about  five  miles  distant.  They 
moved  at  the  double-quick.  General  French, 
in  virtue  of  seniority,  commanded.  They  met 
the  troops  of  Porter  sternly  retiring  before  the 
foe.  Forcing  their  way  through  the  dense  and 
broken  mass,  they  ascended  a hill  and  deployed 


in  line  of  battle  near  Gaines’s  Mill.  Then  at  the 
pas  de  charge,  with  loud  cheers,  while  a smother- 
ing storm  of  balls  and  shells  were  poured  upon 
them,  they  rushed  upon  the  exultant  rebels. 
Both  the  rebel  itifantry  and  artillery  were  driven 
back  before  them.  _ The  reinforcements  having 
gained  the  crests  of  the  hill  made  a stand,  and 
the  retreating  troops  rallied  in  their  rear.  “ A 
Federal  brigade,  ” writes  a rebel  General,  * 6 com- 
manded by  Meagher,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
Irishmen,  offered  the  most  heroic  resistance. 
After  a severe  struggle  our  men  gave  way,  and 
retired  in  great  disorder.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment, foaming  at  his  mouth  with  rage,  and  with- 
out his  hat,  General  Cobb  hastened  up  sword  in 
hand,  with  his  legion  and  renewed  the  attack. 
But  the  efforts  of  these  troops  w ere  in  vain.  The 
brave  Irishmen  held  their  ground  with  a determ- 
ination which  excited  the  admiration  even  of 
our  own  officers.”* 

The  rebels,  like  ocean  billows,  in  incessant 
thundering  surges,  dashed  vainly  against  the 
patriots.  Eight  o’clock  came.  The  gloom  of 
night  was  now  at  hand.  The  rebels  had  been 
effectually  repulsed  at  every  point  along  the 
line  except  the  extreme  left.  Here  the  battle 
was  still  raging  with  the  utmost  desperation. 
French’s  and  Meagher’s  brigades  had  effectually 
stemmed  the  rush  of  the  foe,  and  now  with  but 
six  thousand  men  firmly  held  the  front,  while 
the  patriot  troops,  w ho  were  utterly  exhausted 
by  the  long  battle,  threw  themselves  upon  the 
ground  to  rest,  a mile  in  the  rear  of  their  heroic 
guardians.  A rebel  colonel  thus  describes  the 
close  of  this  eventful  day : 

“ It  is  due  to  our  opponents  to  admit  that  they 
sustained  the  shock  of  our  incessant  attacks  with 
undaunted  bravery.  Although  some  of  their 
brigades  had  been  fighting  from  4 o’clock,  a.m., 
to  8 o’clock,  p.m.,  they  had  continued  to  stand 
firm,  and  it  was  only  when  they  found,  at  the 
last-named  hour,  Jackson  was  about  to  attack 
them  in  the  rear,  that  they  abandoned  their  po- 
sitions. Although  their  loss  must  have  heen  se- 
vere, they  retired  in  good  order,  with  drums 
beating  and  colors  flying,. taking  their  slightly 
wounded  and  their  baggage  along  with  them. 
When  hotly  pressed  in  pursuit  by  Davis’s  and 
Wickham’s  cavalry  regiments,  they  faced  round 
and  repulsed  them.”t 

It  was  now  night — a night  of  awful  gloom. 
The  second  day’s  battle — the  battle  of  Gaines’s 
Mill  — had  ended,  and  silence  succeeded  the 
thunders  of  war  which  all  the  day  had  shaken 
the  hills.  Even  the  darkness  could  not  conceal 
the  harrowing  spectacle  of  death’s  ravages.  The 
dead  lay  upon  the  field  in  extended  windrows. 
The  wounded  were  to  be  counted  by  thousands. 
Their  heart-rending  cries  and  groans  were  audi- 
ble on  all  sides. 

u In  by-gone  days,”  writes  Colonel  Estvan,  “ I 
had  been  on  many  a battle-field  in  Italy  and  Hun- 
gary ; but  I confess  that  I never  witnessed  so 

* War  Picture*,  by  B.  Estvin,  Colonel  of  Cavalry  iu  the 
Confederate  Army,  p.  HI 5. 

t War  Pictures,  by  13.  Estvan,  p.  315. 
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pitiable  a picture  of  human  slaughter  and  horri- 
ble suffering.”* 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  exactly  the  num- 
bers lost  in  this  severe  conflict,  owing  to  the 
series  of  battles  which  followed  in  such  swift  suc- 
cession. During  the  battle  General  M4Clellan 
had  his  head-quarters  at  Savage’s  Station,  on 
the  railroad,  south  of  the  Chickahominy  about 
five  miles  from  the  scene  of  conflict. f It  was 

known  that  night  that  Jackson  was  in  our  rear, 
and,  sweeping  down  the  Famunky,  would  in  a 
few  hours  cut  us  off  from  our  base  of  supplies  at 
White  House.  All  the  night  long  broken  squad- 
rons of  troops,  dusty  and  wounded  officers,  and 
ambulances,  laden  with  the  torn  and  the  dying, 
were  arriving  at  the  station,  adding  to  the  gloom 
and  the  consternation  there.  All  could  see  that 
a fearful  disaster  had  befallen  the  army,  that 
the  troops  were  on  a rapid  midnight  retreat. 
And  yet  none  but  the  leading  officers  knew  any 
% thing  of  the  plans  proposed  to  meet  the  dire  ex- 
igency. Groups  were  collected  with  anxious 
faces  discussing  our  probable  doom.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  hope  for  the  salvation  of  the 
army.  We  were  cut  off  from  our  supplies.  The 
enemy,  exultant,  were  everywhere.  We  were  in 
rapid  and  disordered  retreat,  in  no  condition  to 
do  any  thing  but  simply  to  attempt  to  ward  off 
the  blows  which  were  falling  thickly  and  heavi- 
ly upon  us.  To  add  to  the  appalling  prospect, 
we  were  encumbered  with  many  thousands  of 
sick  and  wounded  men,  whom  it  would  be  im- 
possible thus  hastily  to  remove. 

• In  the  examination  before  the  t'ongreapional  Commit- 
tee upon  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  we  find  the  following  rec- 
ord: 

44  On  the  27th,  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  was  fought, 
principally  by  the  troops  under  General  Porter.  Our  forces 
there  engaged  were  from  27,000  to  30,000;  the  force  of  the 
enemy  being  from  two  to  three  times  that  number.  The 
enemy  wero  in  such  superior  force  that,  although  our 
troops  fought  with  exceeding  bravery,  they  were  driven 
back  with  a loss  of  about  9000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing. 

‘‘General  M‘ClrlIan  was  questioned  as  to  the  policy  of 
leaving  the  right  wing,  consisting  of  only  about  30,000  men 
to  meet  the  attack  of  the  superior  force  of  the  cm  my,  in- 
stead of  withdrawing  it  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Chicka- 
hojniny,  before  the  battle  of  Gained'*  Mill.  Ills  testimony 
on  that  point  is  as  follows ; 

w Qw*tion.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  Intentions 
of  the  enemy,  as  the  attack  was  to  have  been  made  by  him, 
would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  placed  both  wings 
of  our  army  on  the  same  side  of  the  Chickahominy  prior  to 
the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill  ? 

“ Anmxxr.  I do  not  think  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  same  side  of  the  river  before  they  actually 
were. 

“ Question.  What  advantage  was  gained  by  leaving  tho 
right  wing  of  our  army  to  be  attacked  by  a greatly  supe- 
rior force? 

“*4»wicer.  It  prevented  the  enemy  from  getting  on  our 
dank  and  rear,  and  in  my  opinion,  enabled  us  to  withdraw 
the  army  and  its  material. 

14  QuMtioju  Will  you  explain  what  was  done  by  the 
right  wing  of  our  army,  at  or  about  the  time  the  left  was 
engaged,  which  saved  our  dank  from  attack,  and  enabled 
the  army  and  its  material  to  be  withdrawn? 

4 4 Anmrer.  By  desperate  fighting  they  inflicted  so  great 
a loss  upon  the  enemy  as  to  check  Ills  movement  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  and  gave  us  time  to  get  our  mate- 
rial out  of  the  way.” 

t The  Peninsula  Campaign.  Rev.  J.  J.  Marks,  D.D. 


Through  all  the  hours  of  this  dreadful  night 
hurry,  confusion,  and  consternation  seemed  to 
reign  every  where.  At  Fair  Oaks  and  Savage 
Station  every  house  and  barn  and  shed  were . 
tilled  with  the  wounded,  and  even  the  open  fields 
were  covered  with  them,  as  they  were  continually 
brought  in,  in  numbers  which  seemed  to  have 
no  end. 

The  night  after  the  battle  General  M*Clellan 
telegraphed  the  Secretary  of  War  that  he  did  not 
cousider  himself  responsible  for  the  result,  as 
the  Government  had  not  furnished  him  with  the 
reinforcements  he  hod  so  repeatedly  demanded. 

To  this  the  President  replied : 

“ If  you  have  had  a drawn  battle,  or  a repulse, 
it  is  the  price  we  pay  for  the  enemy  not  being  in 
Washington.  We  protected  Washington  and  the 
enemy  concentrated  on  you.  Had  we  stripped 
Washington,  he  would  have  been  upon  us  beforo 
the  troops  could  have  got  to  you.  Save  your 
army  at  all  events.  Will  send  reinforcements 
as  first  as  wc  can.  Of  course  they  can  not  reach 
you  to-dav,  to-morrow  or  next  day.” 

It  seems  that  even  at  this  late  hour  Gener- 
al M4Clellnn  had  not  fully  decided  upon  what 
course  to  pursue.  General  Ilcintzelman  testified 
before  the  Congressional  Committee  that  the 
night  after  the  battle  he  was  sent  for  by  General 
M‘Clellan.  He  found  every  thing  packed  ready 
to  leave.  General  M4Clellan  said  that  there 
were  two  things  to  be  done.  One  was,  to  con-  * 
centrate  his  forces  and  risk  all  on  a battle.  The 
other  was,  to  withdraw  to  the  James  River.  lie 
stated  at  the  same  time  the  obvious  fact,  that 
should  he  risk  a battle  where  he  then  was.  and 
should  he  be  beaten,  his  army  would  be  utterly 
destroyed.  General  Ilcintzelman  urged,  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  a battle  should  not 
be  risked  ; that  if  that  army  w ere  lost  the  cause 
would  bo  lost;  and  that  it  were  better  to  retire 
to  the  James  River,  and  there  wait  for  reinforce- 
ments. General  M‘Clellan  replied,  that  those 
views  w'ere  in  accordance  with  his  own,  and  an 
energetic  retreat  was  immediately  decided  upon. 

At  midnight  General  Porter  communicated 
to  General  French  the  order  that  his  whole  di- 
vision was  immediately  to  cross  the  Chickahom- 
iny on  its  march  to  the  James  River,  and  that 
General  French  was  to  remain  behind  to  hold 
the  enemy  at  bay  until  every  man  had  passed 
the  bridge.  General  French,  with  his  gallant 
rear-guard,  w*as  then  to  cross  over  and  destroy 
the  bridges  behind  him..  At  the  dead  hour  of 
night  the  weary  soldiers  were  roused  from  their 
slumbers  for  a march  of  twenty  miles,  while  pur- 
sued and  cannonaded  by  a triumphant  foe.  Ev- 
ery one  was  in  immediate  motion.  The  bridges 
were  crowded  hour  after  hour  by  the  vast  mass 
of  men,  horses,  and  wagons  of  the  retreating 
army.  By  daylight  the  next  morning  all  bad 
crossed,  and  the  bridges  were  destroyed.  The 
dead  and  many  of  the  wounded  were  left  behind. 
The  rebel  soldiers  wandered  over  the  gory  field 
rifling  the  pockets  of  the  slain.  One  rebel  . 
boasted  that  he  thus  obtained  one  hundred  and 
j fifty  dollars  in  gold.  Another  collected  in  bauk 
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bills  five  band  red,  and  another  one  thousand 
dollars.  Twenty-two  guns,  as  we  have  above 
mentioned,  a large  number  of  small-arms,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  clothing  were  also  aban- 
doned in  the  retreat.  The  rebels,  with  their 
usual  exaggeration,  claimed  the  capture  of  fif- 
teen thousand  stand  of  arms. 

The  retreat,  during  Friday  night,  was  pushed 
with  the  utmost  vigor.  The  train  of  five  thou- 
sand wagons,  the  ponderous  siege  guns,  a herd 
of  twenty-five  thousand  cattle,  and  the  long, 
dense  lines  of  the  majestic  array,  pressed  for- 
ward to  seek,  the  protection  of  the  gun -boats  on 


the  James  River,  in  an  indescribable  scene  of 
baste,  tumult,  and  confusion. 

At  length  the  suit  of  .Saturday  morning,  June 
28,  rose  over  this  scene  of  disaster  and  ruin. 
Not  the  report  of  a gun  was  to  he  heard.  The 
rebels  were  looking  for  the  retreat  of  our  army 
toward  the  Pamunky,  and  not  toward  the  Jame* 
River.  General  Stoneman,  with  his  cavalry, 
was  sent  to  delude  them  into  this  belief,  which 
he  accomplished  admirably.  The  bridges  acres* 
the  Chickahomiuy  were  destroyed,  and  it  re- 
quired some  time  for  the  rebels  to  rebuild  them. 
Thus  twelve  hours  were  obtained  for  marching 
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Savage's  Station  end  ub  inimtoftoto  vtolmtjy , man,  blest  with  tht  strongest  nurses,  after  for  n 
terror-stricken  in  view  of  the  prospect  of  bdftfg ']  time  breathing  the  powohed  atmosptare  of  fes- 
tvbanxlohed  to  the. foe,  whose  torlwric  | teiiijg,  wc mods,  casing  uf^cm  the  most  gfmaily 

tSnj  dwhdfed  thote  tiutti  death*  Their  cries  for  j sighta,  and  bearing  shrieki*  from  the  sufferers 
water,  for  food,  For  blanfcntK,  for  the  dressing  of  j which  pierce  the  heart,  33  absolutely  compelled 
their  wotmtta  were  pUemrs.  The  number  of  aur-  j to  shat  his  eyes  tc  She  misery,  atitl  to  turn  a deaf 
gems  w;j*  entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  [ ear  to  the  moat  imploring  cries  fur  aid.. 
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The  scene  of  misery  and  death  in  the  rebel 
camp  must  even  have  surpassed  that  in  our  own. 
As  the  rebels  marched  up  to  our  intrenchments 
the  slaughter  which  swept  their  ranks  was  awful. 
The  battle  was  fought  within  six  miles  of  Rich- 
mond. The  rebel  Colonel  Estvan  took  into  the 
city  sixty  vehicles  containing  two  hundred  of 
the  most  severely  wounded  men.  Every  hos- 
pital was  then  found  crowded,  and  either  from 
inefficiency  or  despair  no  suitable  provision  could 
be  found  for  these  poor  sufferers.  At  last  they 
were  turned  into  an  old  shed  which  had  been 
used  for  storing  tobacco.  Colonel  Estvan  in- 
dignantly writes : 

“A  sad  hole  it  was  for  such  a purpose;  an 
open  warehouse,  unprovided  with  doors  or  win- 
dows, and  with  merely  a few  planks  to  serve  for 
beds  for  the  dying  soldiers.  On  this  memorable 
day  our  brave  fellows  had  to  endure  every  thing 
— hunger,  thirst,  and  heat,  besides  facing  death 
in  its  most  fearful  forms.  ‘ And  now,  wounded 
at  the  very  threshold  of  the  dwellings  of  their 
own  friends,  whose  rights  and  property  they  had 
been  fighting  for.  we  beheld  them  left  to  die  un- 
cared for  in  an  open  shed.  And  yet  this  city 
numbered  as  many  as  40,000  inhabitants.  It 
contained,  moreover,  many  churches,  admirably 
adapted  for  hospitals  on  such  emergencies,  and 
was  well  provided  with  clergy.  Yet  no  church 
door  was  opened ; no  minister  of  religion  came 
forward  to  soothe  the  last  raoments  of  the  dying 
soldier.  With  mixed  feelings  of  sadness  and 
indignation  I gave  the  order  to  place  the 
wounded  men  inside  the  wretched  building,  and 
having  bestowed  a parting  look  on  the  ill-cared- 
for  sufferers,  I mounted  my  horse  and  hastened 
back  to  rejoin  my  regiment.” 

General  M‘Clellan  kept  his  purposes  unre- 
vealed except  to  his  prominent  officers.  Thus 
the  great  mass  of  the  sub-officers  and  privates, 
spread,  as  we  have  said,  along  a line  twenty 
miles  in  extent,  could  see  all  around  them  the 
indications  of  disaster  and  confusion,  yet  they 
knew  not  what  it  all  meant,  and  could  only 
guess  respecting  the  movements  which  were  now 
on  foot.  At  Savage’s  Station  there  was  a small 
cluster  of  houses,  all  of  which  were  filled  with 
the  wounded.  There  were  ^Iso  pitched  there 
three  hundred  hospital  tents  Each  of  these 
tents  contained  about  twenty  men.  One  nurse 
was  assigned  to  three  tents.  The  tents  were  ar- 
ranged in  streets.  Each  surgeon  had  his  ward, 
which  contained  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
patients.  The  following  testimony  is  rendered 
to  the  services  of  Dr.  John  Swinburne,  of  Al- 
bany, by  Rev.  J.  J.  Marks : 

41  Of  this  man  I can  not  speak  in  terms  of  too 
high  praise.  He  was  thoughtless  of  himself,  for- 
getful even  of  the  wants  of  nature,  untiring  in  his 
labors,  uniting  to  the  highest  courage  of  man 
the  tenderness  of  a woman  and  the  gentleness 
of  a child.  In  that  terrible  hour,  when  other 
surgeons  were  worn-out  and  exhausted,  no  labor 
appeared  to  diminish  his  vigor.  After  days  of 
toil  and  nights  of  sleeplessness,  he  was  as  fresh 
and  earnest  os  though  he  had  stepped  forth  from 


a night  of  quiet  .sleep.  And  while  others  be- 
came impatient,  and  had  to  escape  from  those 
scenes  to  seek  repose,  be,  operating  for  hours  at 
a time,  found  relaxation  and  refreshment  in 
going  from  tent  to  tent,  counseling  the  surgeons, 
advising  the  nurses,  and  speaking  words  of  cheer 
to  the  wounded  and  the  dying.” 

To  some  of  the  sufferers  death  was  coming 
every  hour.  They  were  immediately  wrapped 
in  their  blankets,  placed  upon  stretchers,  and 
borne  away  to  a little  distance,  when  they  were 
let  down  gently  into  a shallow  grave,  and  their 
over-coats  were  spread  upon  them . I f a chaplain 
could  be  present  a short  prayer  was  offered,  and 
then  a few  shovelfulls  of  sand  were  thrown  over 
them,  and  dust  was  left  to  return  to  dust.  All  the 
day  of  Saturday  the  regiments  of  the  right  wing 
of  the  National  army  were  marching  rapidly  by 
Savage’s  Station,  taking  the  Williamsburg  road 
toward  the  James  River.  Frequent  scouts  were 
sent  out  to  give  warning  of  any  approach  of  the 
enemy.  The  road  led  through  a region  of  im- 
penetrable swamps  and  forests,  where  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  entrap  an  army  into  ambuscades. 
The  negroes,  always  our  fast  friends,  lent  us  in- 
valuable aid  in  these  emergencies.  They  were 
our  only  guides.  The  country  had  not  been  ex- 
plored by  our  cavalry,  and  our  retreating  troops 
struggled  through  these  entangling  mazes  led 
only  by  the  ignorant  but  faithful  contrabands. 

The  most  vigorous  preparations  had  been  made 
at  White  House  to  save  as  much  of  the  property 
there  as  possible,  by  placing  it  on  board  trans- 
ports and  floating  it  down  the  stream  to  Fortress 
Monroe.  The  contrabands  were  in  great  terror 
lest  they  should  be  abandoned  to  their  merciless 
masters.  They  were  all  taken,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  in  canal  boats  out  into  the  stream. 
Every  thing  which  could  not  be  removed  was 
committed  Jo  the  flames.  About  seven  o’clock 
Saturday  evening  the  rebels  arrived  at  White 
House,  and  found  the  post  deserted,  and  nothing 
left  but  smouldering  ruins. 

44  We  had  scarcely  passed  the  White  House,” 
says  Colonel  Estvan,  44when  our  attention  was 
attracted  by  a dense  column  of  smoke,  apparent- 
ly rising  from  the  forest.  Approaching  cau- 
tiously in  that  direction,  we  discovered  a huge 
burning  pyramid.  The  Federal  general  had  or- 
dered every  thing  that  could  not  be  taken  away 
to  be  piled  up  and  burned.  Property  to  the 
amount  of  millions  of  dollars  was  thus  consigned 
to  the  flames  that  it  might  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors.  Our  men  rushed  to  the  burning 
pile  in  order  to  save  all  they  could  from  the 
flames.  Hundreds  of  casks  of  preserved  meats, 
coffee,  sugar,  rice,  wine,  including  even  Cham- 
pagne and  similar  delicacies,  with  which  the 
Federal  army  was  amply  provided,  and  of  which 
we  Southerners  scarcely  knew  the  names,  were 
here  piled  up  for  destruction.  But  the  enemy 
had  done  their  work  so  skillfully  that  our  poor  fel- 
lows managed  to  get  but  little  out  of  the  fire.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  whole  place  was  strewed 
with  serviceable  cloth  cloaks,  which  proved  most 
useful  to  our  ill- clad  troops.” 
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The  route  of  the  retreating.army  was  directly 
through  the  heart  of  White  Oak  Swamp.  Mul- 
titudes of  wounded  men  hobbled  along  in  the 
melancholy  train.  All  the  ambulances  which 
could  be  found  were  loaded  with  such  sufferers 
as  it  was  possible  to  move.  A large  number 
who  could  not  be  moved  were  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  enemy. 

The  rebels,  not  fully  comprehending  the  plans 
of  General  M4Clcllan,  were  at  this  time  confi- 
dent of  his  .capture,  and  of  the  destruction  of  his 
whole  army.  He  had  abandoned  his  intrench- 
ments  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chick&hominy. 
His  disordered  divisions,  in  long  extended  lines, 
were  in  all  the  confusion  of  a tumultuous  re- 
treat. He  was  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  the  base  of  his  supplies  at  the  White  House. 
The  Chickahominy,  with  broken  bridges,  was  in 
his  rear.  The  rebel  generals,  Longstreet,  Ma- 
gruder,  and  Huger,  were  pressing  him  fiercely. 
His  escape  seemed  impossible. 

At  10  o’clock  Saturday  night  the  last  of  the 
Union  troops  left  Woodbury  Bridge.  A single 
company  of  cavalry  had  been  left  to  guard  the 
passage.  As  night  came  on,  that  they  might 
deceive  the  rebels,  they  lighted  camp-fires  ns  for 
a vast  army.  The  fires  of  the  rebels  gleamed 
brilliantly  on  the  opposite  banks.  The  scene 
presented  was  solemnly  sublime.  The  night 
was  dark,  and  gathering  clouds  threatened  a tem- 
pest. The  exhausted  soldiers  could  not  stop  for 
rest.  All  the  night  long  onward  they  dragged 
(heir  weary  limbs. 

It  was  about  six  miles  from  Savage’s  Station 
to  White  Oak  Swamp  bridge.  This  whole  dis- 
tance was  jammed  full  of  wagons,  horses,  can- 
non, ambulances,  pontoon-boats,  and  all  the  in- 
describable materitl  of  a great  army.  There 
were  frequent  halts  when  the  current  became 
clogged.  The  scene  of  confusion  which  then 
ensued  beggars  description.  ’Twenty  wagons 
would  often  be  side  by  side.  The  efforts  of  the 
officers  to  push  the  line  along,  the  shouting  of 
the  teamsters,  the  struggling  of  the  horses,  the 
occasional  break-downs,  presented  a picture  of 
tumult  which  Babel  could  hardly  have  surpass- 
ed. During  the  whole  of  the  day  there  was  but 
little  fighting,  as  our  movements  were  concealed 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  B. 
S.  Alexander  was  sent  to  the  James  River  to  or- 
der the  gun-boats  to  be  in  position  to  protect  the 
soldiers  upon  their  arrival — to  obtain  guides  for 
the  different  columns  of  the  army,  and  to  have 
supplies  in  readiness  for  the  troops.  He  testi- 
fies that,  while  at  head-quarters  receiving  his  in- 
structions, he  was  shown  a printed  order  from 
General  M4C]ellan,  then  not  issued,  directing 
the  destruction  of  the  baggage  of  officers  and 
men,  and  the  tents,  camps,  equipage,  and  all 
things  of  that  kind,  appealing  to  the  army  to 
submit  to  this  privation,  as  it  would  be  only  for 
a few  days.  He  remonstrated  with  General 
M4Clellan  against  this  extraordinary  measure, 
assuring  him  that  it  would  have  so  depressing 
an  effect  as  seriously  to  demoralize  the  army, 
convincing  the  soldiers  that  they  were  retreat- 


ing in  hopeless  defeat  to  save  their  lives.  The 
order  was  not  issued,  and  it  is  due  to  General 
M4Clellan  to  state  that  he  testifies,  before  the 
same  committee,  that  he  had  no  recollection  of 
having  given  such  an  order.* 

The  sun  of  the  Sabbath  morning,  June  29, 
rose  over  this  scene  of  tumult  and  consterna- 
tion. It  ushered  in  one  of  the  most  glaring 
and  sultry  of  summer  days.  The  heat  was  all 
but  insupportable.  One  hour  after  midnight 
General  M4Clellan,  with  his  staff  and  escort,  left 
Savage’s  Station,  and,  advancing  five  or  six 
miles,  established  his  head-quarters  at  White 
Oak  Swamp.  General  Smith  was  intrusted  with 
the  post  of  honor — the  charge  of  the  rear.  He 
was  to  beat  the  pursuing  enemy  back  until  the 
wagons  were  at  a safe  distance,  and  was  then 
slowly  to  follow  them.  As  the  apparently  in- 
terminable train,  through  the  hours  of  the  night, 
filed  painfully  along,  Generals  Sumner,  Hcint- 
zelman,  and  .Keys  gradually  brought  their  forces 
into  position  to  repel  the  foe  rushing  upon  them 
from  Richmond  and  from  the  Chickahominy. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  whole  army,  with 
all  its  vast  artillery  and  baggage  trains,  were  on 
the  move.  Soon  the  enemy  discovered  the  line 
of  the  retreat  and  commenced  a vigorous  pur- 
suit. The  patriot  army  took  the  road  directly 
through  White  Oak  Swamp  toward  Charles  City. 
On  this  march  General  Heintzelman  protected 
the  rear.  The  rebels  made  several  attempts  to 
flank  him  ; but  he  baffled  all  their  efforts,  re- 
pelled all  their  assaults,  and  throughout  the  day 
the  pursuit  was  conducted  by  this  thorough  sol- 
dier with  great  ability  and  success.  Our  troops 
had  not  reached  more  than  a mile  and  a half 
beyond  Savage’s  Station  when  the  pursuers  com- 
menced a furious  assault.  We  slowly  retired, 
heating  hack  the  advancing  foe  by  an  incessant 
storm  of  shot  and  shell  from  our  artillery,  which 
made  a stand  at  every  commanding  point,  and 
pierced  the  dense  columns  of  the  rebels  with 
terrible  destruction.  There  was  not  a breath 
of  air.  The  sun  poured  down  fiercely  upon  the 
unsheltered  heads  of  the  troops.  There  was  an 
incessant  rattle  of  musketry  and  roar  of  artil- 
lery. As  we  were  slowly  driven  along  we  were 
compelled  to  leave  our  dead  and  many  of  the 
severely  wounded  behind  us.  •The  hurry  was 
so  great  and  the  heat  so  intolerable,  that  the 
troops  threw  away  their  knapsacks  and  their 
outer  garments,  but  desperately  clenched  their 
weapons,  which  they  would  surrender  only  with 
their  lives. 

Many  from  the  effect  of  sun-stroke  dropped 
by  the  wav-side,  foaming  at  the  mouth  and  rav- 
ing in  delirium.  During  most  of  this  time 
round  shot  and  shells  from  the  enemy’s  artillery 
were  dropping  in  the  midst  of  our  ranks.  Oc- 
casionally, as  our  rear-guard  made  a stand,  a 
fierce  battle  ensued,  with  the  most  desperate 
charges  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  Meagher’s 
Irish  Brigade  rendered  itself  very  conspicuous 
by  the  gallantry  with  which  it  rushed,  with 
cheers  which  made  the  welkin  ring,  upon  the 
* Report  of  Congressional  Committee,  p.  12. 
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lh(*  forest  illumined  by  iricefrsaafc  flashes  ttf  fight- 
hing,  Wd  ibo  liaayio«r  pa#Hh£ 
over  tr«mr  .AH  &rm«  of  ib«i  semcfc,^wi 

itnxfcd  and  orciwdud  togtnter  in  thtf  narrow  roaft,. 
while  atfii  a degn^  of  rfcW  wm  pn^ned  Ur 
better  tiiaA  eViuhb  have  hoett  auppoacd  $KisisR»te. 
Cbinm.1 ?a  of  id/abtry,  gidw^rndg*^  *<|aeHtrouM>£ 
carafes  « ere  &U't'o#iudt*g}e<Ji  while  iiiy^lesnimrtK 
lightning  flashed  along  tk& I'raagete  aud  bright 
bands  of  the  muskeg  in  Btroag.  eontm^t  with 
the  dark  mass  surging  onward  like  u holies 

stmro.  ‘ u / “ * V 

The  entire  capacity  .of  the  road  was;  tilled  with 
Still  [ the  moving  itmltitode,  sis  wer$  also  the  field*  Iks 

^ . (f.  The  whole  Hue  of  the  raireo4  vi^> 
They  were  trmrked  by  abandoned  buggogsWaghn^  bryk^n* 
earn  pel  led  to  leave  their  Wounded  comt%W)  down  cafeat>n^  nnd  «U  the  rfdbrfc  caarovtai 
groaning  and  dying  on  the  little  Juliaetus,  to lh^ ^artny-  It  wos  observed  that  ths  men  ipokc  it 
ttiercilessneas  of  the  barbaric  rebels,  j U*w  tone*  id*  voice,  Alj  luted  noises  were  atutei* 

.On,'  oo  pressed  i he  rear -guard  through  thgtM  u»  xliJ5  rcar~^i{ar<l  ure^^cd  liopin^  to  gfet 

r%  . * 1.1  i*  »i  '.  . .-...*  _■• - 1.  - ' _ i.  ..'  i . 1.  . '..'  ^ i . . .i  - .1  _•  ..'.  • ''.ck. 


victory  ; for ;it  wa*  indeed  a,  victory  for  the  mn> 
wirti  aha*,  of  the.  retreating  ufmy,  to  beat  back 
all  the  undghiy  h6$tk  of  rebcUiou  which  had 
Ti^  lUcth  m^il  id 

vba  Naiimiftli  tfoai^  warn  ordered  to  pres*  on  as  aide  the  ooad  wherever  tlic  groaitd  wait 
tap’idiy  a*  possible  through  the  darkness  and  the  cicntiy  firpv  The  whole  line  of  the  retreat  wba 
riin,  and  .the  pools  of  the  wamp, 


tbrv/ugirtU&  hcfdra  the  Ap>\?n 


Egyptian  darkne**  of  thtt  ■tempv&i~nr#ji-  nigh* 
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ing.  One  of  the  officers  on  this  dreadful  re- 
treats says : 

M My  breakfast  was  nothing.  My  dinner  at 
fonr  o’clock  was  a raw  egg  and  a biscuit.  My 
supper  consisted  of  two  hard  crackers.  My  drink 
was  the  stagnant,  muddy  water  of  the  swamp, 
scooped  op  with  my  hand.” 

There  is  a little  stream  called  White  Oak 
Creek,  which  passes  through  the  heart  of  the 
swamp.  The  bridge  was  destroyed  as  soon  as 
the  troops  had  crossed  it.  Now  and  then,  all 
along  the  lines,  soldiers,  utterly  exhausted,  would 
throw  themselmdown  for  a few  moments’  sleep, 


* Go,  gle 


and  then,  terrified  lest  they  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  would  spring  np,  and,  not 
more  than  half  awake,  toil  painfully  on. 

In  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  morning  of  this 
day,  as  the  army  torrent  was  surging  forward  in 
its  choked  and  narrow  channel,  few  knew  why 
or  where,  the  Her.  J.  J.  Marks,  the  derated,  he- 
roic chaplain  of  the  Sixty -third  Pennsylvania 
Regiment,  rode  to  Savage's  Station  to  see  what 
could  be  done  toward  removing  the  thousands  of 
sick  and  wounded  men  collected  at  that  place. 

At  General  Heintrel  man’s  tent  he  found  the 
officers  met  in  council,  and  orderlies,  surgeons, 
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commissaries,  and  colonels  hurrying  backward 
and  forward  in  the  wildest  haste.  The  air  was 
full  of  rumors  of  peril  and  disaster.  General 
Hcintzelman,  with  the  calmness  of  one  accus- 
tomed to  danger,  was  issuing  his  commands  ; 
and  after  listening  to  Dr.  Marks’s  appeal  in  be- 
half of  the  wounded,  said  that  nothing  could  be 
done  to  save  them  ; that  all  the  wounded  must  be 
left  at  Savage’s  Station  to  meet  such  doom  as  the 
rebels  might  award  to  them.  General  McClel- 
lan had  ordered  all  the  ambulances  to  depart 
empty.  He  deemed  that  five  thousand  wound- 
ed men  in  the  train  of  the  army  would  so  retard 
and  embarrass  its  movements  as  to  render  es- 
cape impossible.  It  was  therefore  deemed  a 
stem  necessity  to  leave  the  wounded  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels.  It  is  sadly  to  be  deplored 
that  the  sick  could  not  have  been  all  removed  a 
few  days  before  the  retreat  commenced.  Nobly  j 
Dr.  Marks,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Brunot,  resolved 
to  remain  with  the  sufferers  to  minister  to  their  j 
wants  and  to  share  their  fate.  A colonel  rode 
into  the  hospital  grounds  and  said,  as  he  with- 
drew the  pickets,  that'within  half  an  hour  the 
rebels  would  be  there.  Every  patient  who  could 
leave  his  cot  now  endeavo^d  to  escape. 

“I  beheld,”  says  Dr.  Marks,  “a  long  scat- 
tering line  of  the  patients  staggering  away, 
some  carrying  their  guns  and  supporting  a com- 
panion on  an  arm,  others  tottering  feebly  over 
a staff,  which  they  appeared  to  have  scarcely 
strength  to  lift  up.  One  was  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  two  of  his  companions,  in  the  hope 
that  when  he  had  gone  a little  distance  ho 
might  be  able  to  walk.  One  had  already  sat 
down,  fainting  from  the  exertion  of  a few  steps. 
Some  had  risen  from  the  first  rest,  staggered 


| the  hills  watching  the  rushing  meteor  it  seemed 
| as  though  a serpent  of  fire,  lashed  with  demoniac 
tortures,  had  escaped  from  the  pit  and  was  rush- 
ing it  knew  not  where.  Suddenly  there  -was  a 
i tremendous  crash.  Tons  of  powder  and  hun- 
; dreds  of  shells  were  exploding.  An  eye-wit- 
I ness  writes : 

| “Bomb  after  bomb  sprang  from  the  fiery 
mass,  hissing  and  screaming  like  fiends  in 
! agony,  and  coursing  in  every  direction  through 
the  forests  and  the  clear  heavens.  Rarely  has 
there  been  a spectacle  of  greater  wonder  and 
grandeur.  Such  was  the  momentum  of  this 
! train  that  when  it  reached  the  chasm  it  sprang 
out  fully  forty  feet;  and  the  engine  and  first 
[ car  leaped  over  the  first  pier  in  the  stream,  and 
| there  they  hang  suspended,  one  of  the  roost  im- 
[ pressive  monuments  of  the  Peninsular  disasters.” 

It  was  not  until  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
that  General  Heintzelman  and  his  staff  left  the 
station.  A very  affecting  scene  was  now  wit- 
nessed as  the  troops  bade  adieu  to  their  sick  and 
wounded  friends,  whom  they  were  compelled  to 
! leave  behind-1— to  abandon  as  prisoners  to  the 
rebels. 

“Fathers  had  to  drag  themselves  away  from 
the  couches  of  their  sons ; and  yifter  they  had 
gone  a few  steps  would  return  to  look  once 
more.  Up  to  this  time  the  disabled  had  not 
known  that  they  were  to  be  left  behind : and 
| when  it  became  manifest,  the  scene  could  not 
j be  pictured  by  human  language.  I heard  one 
! man  crying  out, 4 O my  God ! is  this  the  reward 
I deserve  for  all  the  sacrifices  I have  made,  the 
! battles  I have  fought,  and  the  agony  I have  en- 
dured from  my  wounds?*  Some  of  the  younger 
' soldiers  wept  like  children ; others  turned  pale 


forward  a few  steps  and  fell  in  the  road ; but 
after  a few  moments  in  the  open  air,  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  fear  of  the  enemy,  they  could  walk 
more  strongly.  Never  have  I beheld  a sjjecta- 
clo  more  touching  and  more  sad.”* 

An  immense  amount  of  provisions,  which  had 
been  accumulated  for  the  army,  was  here  de- 
stroyed to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Hundreds  of  barrels  of  flour, 
rice,  sugar,  molasses,  salt,  and  bread  were  piled 
up  in  immense  pyramids  and  consigned  to  the 
flames.  It  was  not  easy  to  dispose  suddenly  of 
the  ammunition,  consisting  of  hundreds  of  bar- 
rels of  powder  and  tons  of  shells.  The  follow- 
ing cx]>edient  was  adopted.  The  whole  mass 
of  powder  and  shells  was  piled  up  in  a long 
train  of  cars.  The  engine,  under  full  pressure 
of  steam,  was  attached.  There  was  a descend- 
ing grade  of  about  two  and  a half  miles  from  the 
station  to  the  Chickahominy,  where  the  railroad 
bridge  had  been  destroyed.  The  torch  was  ap- 
plied to  the  combustibles  placed  in  the  cars  and 
the  train  put  in  motion.  The  currents  of  air 
fanned  the  flames,  and  in  billows  of  fire  they 
wreathed  around  the  long  serpentine  train, 
whose  wheels  revolved  every  moment  with  more 
frightful  velocity.  As  multitudes  stood  upon 
• The  Peninsula  Campaign  In  Virginia,  by  J.  J.  Marks, 
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and  some  fainted.  Poor  fellows ! they  thought 
this  was  the  last  drop  in  the  cup  of  bitterness, 
but  there  were  many  yet  to  be  added.” 

There  is  a large  open  plain  of  several  hundred 
acres  opposite  Savage’s  Station.  Along  this 
plain  the  Williamsburg  Road  passes,  by  which 
j our  troops  were  mainly  to  effect  their  retreat, 
j Beyond  flic  plain  is  a dark  pine  forest.  It  was 
j here  on  the  edge  of  this  forest ’that  General 
Sumner  was  stationed  with  20,000  men,  who 
were  to  hold  in  check  the  enemy  until  our 
troops  had  escaped  beyond  White  Oak  Swamp. 
Here  this  heroic  band  for  hours  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  the  trebly  outnumbering  foe,  while 
regiments  and  divisions  and  trains  of  wagons 
| filed  by  tfcem.  The  fate  of  the  army  was  in 
i their  hands,  and  they  proved  worthy  of  the 
j trust. 

j About  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  an  im- 
j mense  cloud  of  dust  announced  the  approach 
| of  the  enemy.  As  they  drew  nearer,  from  their 
j whole  mass  of  artilleiw  in  front  they  opened  a 
terrific  fire.  The  national  guns  responded. 

| For  an  hour  not  a musket  was  discharged,  but 
the  reverberating  thunder  of  the*  cannon  shook 
| the  hills.  Then  the  whole  majestic  mass  of  the 
j rebels,  with  their  peculiar  yell,  not  cheer,  which 
their  savage  allies  had  apparently  taught  them, 
i sprang  forward  upon  the  open  plain,  presenting 
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a crested  billow  of  glittering  bayonets  which  it 
would  seem  that  no  mortal  power  could  stem. 
Every  musket  in  the  Union  line  was  brought 
into  deliberate  aim.  Not  a man  wavered. 
For  a moment  there  was  a pause  until  it  was 
certain  that  every  bullet  would  fulfill  its  mis- 
sion, and  then  there  was  a flash,  followed  by  a 
storm  of  load,  which  covered  the  ground  with 
the  dead  and  the  dying.  At  the  same  moment, 
the  cheer  of  the  patriot  responded  to  the  yell 
of  the  rebel,  I can  not  refrain  from  % again 
quoting  from  the  graphic  pen  of  an  eye-witness : 
u Beaten  back  bv  this  leaden  storm  the  ene- 


my wavered  and  retreated  a few  steps  to  the 
railroad.  But  soon  after  troops  coining  up  be- 
hind them  pressed  the  front  line  once  more  into 
the  field.  Again  there  leaped  from  ten  thou- 
sand gnns  the  fiery  blast,  and  yell  answered  yell. 
For  a moment  there  would  be  a pause,  a lull  in 
the  battle,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  instantaneous 
discharge  of  fire  thousand  guns $ nnd  then,  as 
if  the  contending  hosts  had  been  stung  to  frenzy, 
the  rage  of  the  contest  was  redoubled.  The 
clash  of  arms  was  occasionally  interrupted  by 
the  coming  into  the  field  of  fresh  regiments, 
cheering  their  companions  with  loud  shouts. 
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The  dullest  ear  could  perceive  the  difference  be- 
tween the  voices  of  our  men  and  those  of  the 
enemy.  Ours  shouted  in  clear,  ringing,  and 
manly  tones,  while  the  enemy’s  sounded  like 
the  scream  of  the  panther  andfethe  yell  of  the 
savage.  At  one  time  in  the  conflict  there  was 
the  simultaneous  discharge  of  two  thousand 
muskets,  as  if  men  had  fired  in  each  other’s 
faces.  It  was  a moment  I shall  never  forget ; 
the  thought  of  the  crushing,  the  piercing,  and 
the  agony;  the  life-blood  gushing  oat;  the 
strong  arm  palsied,  and  the  bright  eye  darkened 
forever ; the  many  souls  appearing  the  same  in- 
stant before  God — all  brought  to  the  heart  over- 
whelming emotions  as  if  in  a moment  I had 
lived  years.”* 

In  the  confusion  and  darkness  of  the  smoke- 
enveloped  field,  as  the  shades  of  evening  were 
deepening,  two  regiments  approached  each  oth- 
er, and  each  withheld  its  fire,  anxiously  uncer- 
tain whether  the  other  were  friend  or  foe. 
When  they  could  almost  tquch  with  their  mus- 
kets the  patriot  Colonel  of  the  one,  stepped  for- 
ward and  inquired,  “What  regiment  is  that?” 
hoping  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  brothers. 
There  was  a moment's  pause,  and  then  the  re- 
sponse was  returned,  “What  regiment  is  yours?” 
“The  Fifth  Vermont,”  was  the  reply.  “Then,” 
exclaimed  the  rebel  Colonel  of  the  other,  which 
proved  to  be  the  Eleventh  Alabama,  “in  God’s 
name  take  it — fire.”  Both  regiments  discharged 
their  guns  simultaneously  into  each  other’s  bo- 
soms when  scarcely  ten  feet  apart.  What  was 
the  loss  of  the  rebels  is  not  known.  But  two 
hundred  of  the  Vermonters,  noble  boys  from 
their  happy  homes  amidst  the  Green  Mountains, 
were  left  by  that  fire  dead  or  helplessly  wounded 
upon  the  field.  In  this,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  desperate  battles  of  the  war,  the  rebels 
brought  into  action  fifty  thousand  men  to  crush 
our  rear-guard  of  twenty  thousand.  The  pa- 
triots, under  their  heroic  leader,  were  nobly  the 
victors.  They  repelled  and  drove  back  their 
assailants.  And  as  night  parted  the  combat- 
ants, and  the  rebels  gave  up  the  strife  to  await 
the  morning  and  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops,  a 
shout  of  victory  ran  along  our  lines  which  re- 
sounded for  miles  through  the  solitudes  of  the 
forest.  General  MH^Iellan,  who,  some  miles  in 
the  rear,  was  conducting  vigorously  the  retreat, 
was,  by  the  heroic  repulse  thus  given  to  the  foe, 
enabled  to  save  our  retreating  columns  and  bag- 
gage-trains  by  conveying  them  through  the  al- 
most impassable  slough  of  White  Oak  Swamp. 

The  battle  continued  quite  into  the  night. 
Its  roar,  as  heard  by  the  retreating  army  in 
the  depths  of  White  Oak  Swamp,  was  majestic 
and  awful.  During  this  dreadful  day  General 
M‘Clellan  remained  most  of  the  time  at  his 
head-quarters,  in  the  interior  of  White  Oak 
Swamp,  watching  the  passage  of  the  almost  in- 
terminable lines  of  the  army. 

“Nothing,”  writes  the  Prince  de  Joinville, 
“disturbed  the  serene  self-possession  of  the 
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General-in-Chief.  He  had  stopped  to  rest  in 
the  veranda  of  a house.  The  heat  was  over- 
whelming. The  mistress  came  to  complain 
that  the  soldiers  were  eating  her  cherries.  The 
General  rose  with  a smile,  went  himself  and  put 
a stop  to  their  pillage.  But  he  could  not  pre- 
vent the  shells  next  day  from  setting  fire  to  the 
house  of  his  pretty  hostess.” 

An  account  of  the  successful  achievement  of 
the  change  of  base  must  be  reserved  for  onr 
next  number. 


OVER  THE  MEADOW. 

THERE  are  some  days  one  never  forgets.  I 
doubt  if  I ever  forget  those  days,  so  long 
ago,  but  still  so  fresh  as  if  they  broke  bnt  yes- 
terday— those  days  spent  with  Donald  gather- 
ing the  crimson  jets  of  samphire!  Oh,  but  they 
were  days  of  grace,  and  though  I’ve  jogged 
through  many  calmer  ones,  there’s  been  none 
like  them— -none. 

Since  I had  just  come  from  believing  in  faity- 
folks  haunting  the  green  dimples  of  the  hill, 
rowing  all  day  down  the  meadow  stream  in 
wherries  carved  from  bubbles  by  the  wandering 
Djin,  the  wind,  I must  needs  believe  in  some- 
thing, and  so  I believed  in  him.  Alas,  and  that 
passed  by  as  well ! 

I have  only  to  open  my  window  on  k still  au- 
tumn morning  with  just  a breath  off  the  river, 
and  once  more  I am  Christine  Miller  and  twen- 
ty, and  the  samphire  is  ripening  over  yonder, 
and  Donald  is  the  gay,  handsome  heart  again, 
lithe  and  lovely ; but  soon  this  glamour  passes 
too,  and  I know  well  that  Donald’s  dead  these 
ten  years,  and  that  I am  only  the  Widow  Brown 
with  sixty  years  astern. 

It  was  just  across  the  river  we  always  went 
when  my  mother  had  said:  “Christine,  where 
is  your  samphire  for  pickling,  now  your  pre- 
serves be  all  made  and  yoor  cowcnmbera  done?” 

So  Donald  would  out  with  his  boat,  and  Susan 
and  Ned  Brown  and  I with  our  baskets,  and 
away  we  would  spin  over  the  water  in  the  sun- 
shine, making  merry. 

I had  two  lovers  in  those  days,  Ned  Brown 
and  Donald ; but  Donald  he  was  bora  to  be  a 
lover,  while  Ned  was  an  awkward,  staring  boy, 
always  with  his  hands  in  his  breeche!  pockets 
when  they  weren’t  handling  a ship’s  rope,  for 
he  followed  the  sea  between  whiles. 

It  was  Donald  who  helped  me  ashore,  bnt  it 
was  Ned  who  staid  behind  to  anchor  the  little 
craft ; if  I lost  my  footing  in  the  boggy  spots  it 
was  Donald  who  came  to  my  help  with  a light- 
some solicitude,  but  all  the  time  Ned’s  eyes  nev- 
er left  me,  and  I knew  that  but  for  his  clod-hop- 
per ways  he  would  rescue  me  first  from  a den 
of  lions  if  need  were.  For  all  that  Donald  was 
my  earliest  and  latest  thought.  “What  will 
Donald  think?  Will  Donald  go?  Will  Don- 
ald come?”  That  was  the  catechism  I learned 
alike  Sunday  and  week-day ; and,  sooth  to  say. 
I hardly  knew  Ned  lived  at  all  save  when  I saw 
him  before  me ! 
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Ah,  well-a-day,  there’s  scarce  a night,  I be- 
lieve, but  in  i gy  dream  I’m  picking  my  way  over 
the  samphire-field  behind  Donald,  and  I see  his 
foot  slip  and  catch  its  balance  again  as  he  turns 
and  holds  out  his  hand  to  me,  and  always  on 
his  handsome  face  a smile  hovers ; and  anon  I 
trip,  and  before  he  can  reach  me  I’m  broad 
awake,  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  a star  winking 
at  me  through  the  chink  of  the  shutter.  That’s 
why  I go  to  bed  so  early,  for  I’m  sure  to  dream 
of  Donald,  and  the  samphire,  and  the  days  when 
we  were  keeping  company ! 

One  day — I remember  it  well — the  heavens 
were  like  the  streets  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  all 
paven  gold  and  sapphire-stone,  and  the  crisp  air 
guarded  a smell  of  pine  woods  and  falling  leaves, 
and  the  river  ran  sparkling  away  to  the  sea,  like 
a string  of  bright  beads  that  had  slipped  the 
knot.  But  Donald,  though  he  handled  the  oar 
briskly,  and  the  boat  sped  like  a flash  from  reach 
to  reach  of  the  curveting  tide,  was  a trifle  down 
at  the  mouth  as  he  looked  back  at  the  shore  yel- 
lowing and  crimsoning  in  its  autumn  sunshine, 
and  out  upon  the  bar,  where  the  unallayed  waves 
tossed  up,  as  by  some  wizard  spell,  huge  col- 
umns and  archways,  that  flashed  and  silvered 
and  disappeared,  like  some  spectral  gateway, 
into  the  broad  ocean  beyond ; and  then,  glanc- 
ing back  at  me,  I discerned  a shadow  fall  dark- 
ly across  his  face  as  he  said : 

‘‘You  will  be  coming  here  often  when  I’m 
away.” 

“Never  without  thinking  of  you,  Donald,” 
I answered;  and  .even  though  I whispered  it  I 
noted  Ned  tore  his  eyes  from  off  me,  and  sent 
them  gazing  out  at  sea.  Surely  there’s  no  ears 
nor  eyes  like  true  love’s ! 

“Shall  you  be  gone  for  long?”  asked  Susan. 

“For  months;  maybe  years!” 

Now  it  was  for  me  to  look  aghast ; but  I for- 
bore to  .speak,  for  Ned — wasn’t  he  all  ears  and 
eyes  and  wfetful  woefulness  ? 

But  when  we  were  out  upon  the  meadow,  and 
Donald  stooping  close  beside  me  over  the  tiny 
bristling  spears  of  samphire,  my  curiosity  was 
ready  to  blaze,  but  my  pride  hung  fire.  So  we 
picked  and  picked,  and  the  silence  was  growing 
hateful,  when,  suddenly,  he  stood  upright  and 
took  off  his  hat,  saying,  with  a grim  smile  that 
was  more  than  half  a frown, 

“You  don’t  ask  me  any  thing;  you  don’t 
care;  Ned  has  been  getting  your  heart  away 
from  me  by  inches ; it  is  time  for  me  to  go !” 

“Indeed,  Master  Donald,”  said  I,  quite  put 
out,  you  know,  “ where  got  you  the  deed  and 
title  of  my  heart,  that  you  can  gainsay  its  gift  by 
an  inch  or  an  ell  ?” 

At  that  he  looked  befogged,  and  drew  his  hand 
along  his  brow,  and  cried, 

“ Christine,  do  you  mean  that  you  never  loved 
me?” 

“ Do  you  mean  that  you  ever  asked  me  to?” 

“ I do  now,  for  I shall  love  you  forever !” 

“That  alters  things,”  said  1/ coolly  enough, 
considering  the  words  were  burning  in  on  my 
heart. 
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“Then  yon  do?” 

“Do  what  ?”  For  I was  determined  to  make 
him  come  every  step  of  the  way.  Was  / to  be  so 
lightly  won  ? 

“Love  me,”  he  answered. 

“ Well,  yes — a little — maybe !” 

I suppose  that  answered  his  turn,  for  directly 
he  grew  gay  and  glad,  made  the  air  ring  with 
his  wild  tunes  and  pleasant  jests,  till,  at  last,  all 
agreed  we  never  had  spent  so  blithe  a day  on 
the  meadow. 

“ What’s  douce  to  some  is  dour  to  others,”  as 
I have  heard  the  proverb  run,  in  the  tongue  my 
mother  brought  with  her  when,  a child  with  a 
speech  of  her  own,  she  came  from  Scotland  to 
these  foreign  shores  of  freedom. 

And  Donald  went  to  the  city  to  be  clerk  in  a 
great  importing  house,  and  the  boat  was  Bold, 
and  Ned  was  off  and  away  to  the  Indies ; and 
henceforth,  if  Susan  and  I wanted  samphire, 
there  was  the  bridge  across,  and  the  fenyman, 
but  that  was  all. 

Donald’s  mother  was  always  an  ambitious 
body,  and  nowise  willing  he  should  stay  at 
home,  and  milk  the  cows,  and  plow  the  field, 
and  reap  the  harvest,  as  his  forefathers  had  done 
since  ever  they  left  the  bonny  Tweedside,  and 
settled  in  America ; for  they  emigrated  long  be- 
fore my  mother’s  people  brought  her  here ; and, 
being  longer  established,  they  felt  what  in  the 
old  country  would  be  called  a priority  of  rank 
over  us  later  comers ; so  Donald’s  mother  would 
have  him  a great  man,  with  his  money  and  his 
wits  ready  coined,  and  white  hands,  and  genteel 
ways  as  the  Great  Mogul  himself.  Law  me! 
when  a youngster  I used  to  take  the  Great  Mo- 
gul for  an  elephant,  and  I don’t  rightly  know 
his  bearings  to  this  day. 

Well,  first  along,  Donald  wrote  a thought 
gloomy ; and  my  lettere  to  him  were  like  the 
light  between  riven  clouds,  he  said ; but  in  those 
days  the  mail  didn’t  come  bothering  and  disap- 
pointing you  five  or  six  times  a day  : it  was  odd 
if  we  got  a letter  from  Donald  much  short  of  a 
fortnight  old.  You  may  guess  how  I counted 
the  time  till  mail-day ; how  if  it  stormed,  or 
froze,  or  parched,  it  was  still  the  sweetest  day 
that  ever  gathered  to  a dawn  and  smiled  from 
east  to  west ; how  I dressed  in  my  finest  clothes, 
and  watched  and  listened. 

But  one  day,  it  was  all  in  vain. 

“No  letters  for  Christine  Miller!”  sang  out 
our  postmaster — a saucy  old  rough,  who  would 
have  called  King  Solomon  himself  by  his  Chris- 
tian name — “ who’d  have  guessed  he’d  forget  ye 
already?” 

“ Who,  indeed  !”  thought  I. 

Oh,  but  the  next  fortnight  was  bitter  long ! 
and  though  a letter  came  it  planted  a thorn  in 
my  side. 

“ I am  fast  making  friends,”  he  wrote ; “my 
employer  has  two  agreeable  daughters,  who  oft- 
en make  my  evenings  pleasant,  and  keep  me 
out  of  harm’s  way,  as  mother  would  say.” 

“ Harm’s  way!”  thought  I.  “If  that’s  out 
of  it,  where  next  ?” 
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Bat  theffe  was  more  yet, — see,  here  it  is  now ; 
how  yellow  it’s  grown ! it  drops  in  pieces  at  a 
touch,  like  the  dear  dost  of  its  writer.  Oh,  to 
think  that  his  hand  and  his  thought  fashioned 
these  very  words ; that  bis  eyes  bent  above  them ; 
that  they  are  a part  of  him— of  him — of  whom  I 
have  no  part ! Oh,  Donald  I did  yon  know  how 
much  I loved  you  ? 

Put  them  up.  There’s  no  need  of  them.  I 
learned  every  word  by  heart,  as  one  would  a bit 
of  poetry,  without  heed : a more  spirited  girl 
would  have  burned  them  all,  or  a truer  wife ; 
bat  I — I couldn't. 

So  he  went  on  to  say:  “Christine,  dear, 
couldn't  you  take  a little  more  pains  with  your 
orthography  and  etymology  ? You  left  an  f 
out  of  affection,  and  grafted  it  upon  afraid; 
your  hand  is  rather  cramped ; and,  I notice,  it 
is  you  for  using  your  verbs  at  hap-hazard.” 

Who  ever  picked  a love-letter  to  pieces  like 
that  ? “He's  getting  ashamed  of  me,”  I cried, 
and  flung  the  letter  behind  the  back-log ; but 
the  fire  was  out,  so  I picked  it  up  again. 

Then  I hunted  up  my  Murray,  and  tried  to 
wriggle  the  verbs  into  place ; and  what  with  a 
scrid  of  old  Bailey's  Dictionary,  and  practicing 
my  hand  daily,  my  next  letter  did  my  heart 
good ; but,  dear  heart,  his  answer  ran : 

“ Do  remember  ttyrt  two  negatives  in  a sen- 
tence are  equal  to  an  affirmative ; or,  when  you 
say,  1 1 don't  care  for  no  one  as  I do  for  you,’ 
I shall  be  obliged  either  to  doubt  you  or  fight 
my  rival.” 

Now  I couldn’t  see  that ! 

Well,  sometimes  I got  a letter  after  this,  and 
sometimes  I didn’t;  but  always  he  found  so 
much  fault  with  mine  that  I nearly  gave  up  in 
despair,  and  wrote  only  seldom. 

In  the  mean  while  he  came  home  twice  for  a 
week,  and  in  that  time  took  me  to  task  as  often 
as  a step-mother,  and  always  harping  on  the  fine 
manners  of  the  Miss  Blanks. 

I remember  one  afternoon  in  particular;  it 
was  when  we  were  going  out  to  Farmer  Farley’s 
to  a husking-party,  and  when  I was  dressed  he 
pulled  me  to  pieces  as  if  I had  been  a rag-baby. 

“You've  forgotten  to  take  off  your  apron, 
Christie.” 

“Take  off  my  apron!  Why,  I made  it  on 
purpose  to  wear.” 

“ Ha,  ha ! You  aren't  going  to  be  so  coun- 
trified?” 

“Why  not ? I am  a country  girl.” 

“ I wonder  what  I should  think  to  see  Miss 
Amelia  at  a party  wearing  an  apron !” 

“You  would  write  me  to  wear  one  directly.” 

“That  cravat  about  your  neck,  love;  it's 
frightfully  old-fashioned.  They  are  never  worn 
in  the  city  now.” 

“ Christine  Miller  wears  them  here,  and  that 
ought  to  satisfy  you," 

“That  is  just  what  dissatisfies  me;  I want 
Christine  Miller  to  wear  the  best.” 

“Well,  is  there  any  thing  else  you  would 
like  to  alter  ?” 

“Since  you  give  me  carte  blanche;  you — ” 


“ What’s  that  ? I didn’t  know  I’d  given  you 
any  thing  but  tit  for  tat” 

“ It’s  a foreign  word,”  said  he,  laughing. 

“ Please  remember  that  I don't  understand 
| foreign  words,  if  Miss  Amelia  does.  English 
is  more  than  a match  for  me,  you  know.” 

“ I know  you  are  for  me," 

“ Then  why  don’t  you  marry  Miss  Amelia?” 

. “I  didn't  mean  that  sort  of  a match ; but 
since  you  mention  it,  I suppose  I could  if  I 
would.” 

“ Then  I advise  you  to,  Major  Vanity ; it 
will  save  you  from  turning  yourself  into  a walk- 
ing dictionary  and  a talking  fashion-plate.” 

Well,  at  the  husking,  what  does  he  do  but 
flirt  with  all  the  girls  and  leave  me  in  the  dol- 
drums ; not  but  that  there  were  plenty  of  others 
ready  to  come  at  my  beck  and  call,  but  none  of 
them  were  my  sweet-heart ; and  when  one  has  a 
sweet-heart  all  the  other  men  are  little  more  to 
one  than  so  many  clothes-poles. 

“Did  you  have  a fine  time?”  said  he,  going 
home. 

“ Wonderful  fine ! You  spoke  just  ten  words 
to  me!” 

“Why,  you  know,  Christie,  ’tis  not  good- 
mannered  to  mind  your  lady  love  in  company!” 

“Oh,  Donald,”  said  I,  “you  used  to  think 
less  of  manners  and  more  of  me !” 

“ ’Twouldn’t  be  wise  to  contradict  you !” 

“Why  not?”  I asked,  like  a fool. 

“Because  you'd  say  I didn't  stick  to  my 
text.” 

It  wasn’t  the  answer  I’d  expected,  you  see. 

After  he  returned  things  went  on  pretty  much 
the  same,  save  that  we  wrote  yet  more  seldom. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  maybe  eighteen 
months  since  Donald’s  last  visit — the  sky  was 
full  of  great  bounding  clouds,  like  the  wings  of 
white  birds  that  I've  seen  far  out  at  sea,  or  like 
the  sails  of  ships  which  the  wind  had  filled.  I 
took  my  basket  and  went  over  the  bridge,  all 
alone,  to  the  samphire  meadow ; for  Susan,  she 
was  laid  up  with  a fever.  Maybe  I had  been 
there  half  an  hour,  when  all  of  a sudden  some 
one’s  two  hands  fell  on  my  two  shoulders,  and 
sent  my  wits  flying  abroad. 

“ Guess  who  it  is !”  said  Donald’s  voice. 

“ What’s  the  good  of  guessing,  when  I know 
for  certain?” 

“Pick  up  your  basket,  then,  and  come  home 
with  me.” 

“But  mother  wants  the  samphire.” 

“We’ll  get  enough  to-morrow.” 

So  we  went  home  to  his  mother’s  to  tea,  and 
she  got  out  her  best  china,  and  her  finest  linen, 
and  a silver  cream-pitcher  she  had  had  ever 
since  Bihrer  was  first  smelted,  I believe. 

1 ‘ I suppose  this  will  be  yours,  Christie,  when 
yon  go  to  housekeeping,”  said  she,  dusting  it  as 
if  it  were  like  to  crack  at  a breath. 

“ Thank  you,”  said  I ; “ but  you  won’t  lose  it 
soon,  for  I shall  need  go  to  boarding-school  be- 
fore I’m  fit  to  marry  Donald.” 

“Law!”  said  she,  “flon’t  mind  him;  he’s 
always  taking  me  up  short,  just  so.  But  then 
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he  is  a master-hand  for  grand  words.  What  a 
parson  he’d  make,  now!  Them  Blanks  have 
been  the  making  of  him.” 

“ And  the  marring  of  me  I”  thinks  I,  selfish- 
ly enough. 

Next  day  he  came  for  me  to  go  to  the  sam- 
phire meadow.  It  was  one  of  those  fine  days 
again,  like  crystal  for  clearness,  when  you  can 
seem  to  see  into  heaven  itself,  when  in  all  the 
wide  sky  there  is  not  a speck,  and  the  distant 
woods  paint  themselves  like  flames  against  its 
wall.  Well,  Donald  was  as  good  as  gold,  and 
quite  as  lively  as  that  is  nowadays.  He  told 
me  how  he  spent  his  time  in  the  city,  that  I 
might  know,  at  every  chime  of  the  clock,  what 
employed  him.  Then  he  described  the  Opera- 
house,  where  he  sometimes  went  with  the  Miss 
Blanks;  and  the  witching  music,  that  seemed 
only  to  echo  the  key-note  of  Heaven’s  own ; and 
the  beautiful  singers,  in  their  gowns  of  satin 
and  gold  trimmings,  and  their  faces  like  angels 
and  their  voices  like  seraphs ; and  he  set  it  all 
forth  with  such  a knack  that  I almost  believed  he 
was  reciting  some  fairy-tale  that  he  had  picked 
up  in  the  great  city.  Law  me ! the  city  itself, 
in  those  days,  was  like  some  bewitched  thing  I 
didn’t  more  than  half  believe  in ! 

“ Wasn't  you  surprised  when  you  first  see  it?” 
I asked,  all  wild  with  listening. 

“ Christie,”  said  he,  stopping  short,  u I sha’n't 
answer  till  you  correct  those  two  pieces  of  bad 
grammar  in  your  question.” 

“What  are  they ?”  says  I. 

“The  more  shame  to  you  if  you  don’t  know!” 

“ 4 Be  patient  with  the  ignorant  and  the  fool,* 
used  to  be  a copy  in  my  writing-book.” 

“The  patience  of  Job  would  be  put  upon,” 
. said  he,  a trifle  touched  up. 

“Oh  dear,”  says  I,  “I  wish  I hadn’t  never 
b$en  born,  to  vex  you  so !” 

“There  it  is  again,  two  negatives.  I wish 
you  hadn’t!” 

“Well,  Donald,  seems  to  me  we  have  had 
enough  of  this.  I'm  tired  of  it,  if  you  aren’t.” 

“ I am  certain  I am.” 

“ Very  well,  then.  It’s  plain  you  and  I can’t 
go  on  badgering  each  other  at  this  rate  forever. 
We  may  as  well  part  company  first  as  last,  for 
I see  it  will  come  to  that  in  the  end.  Perhaps 
you’ll  find  some  one  who  will  give  you  an  affirm- 
ative in  exchange  for  my  negative — Miss  Ame- 
lia, for  instance.” 

“Miss  Amelia  has  nothing  to-do  with  the 
case  in  hand.  There’s  no  need  of  dragging  her 
in.  If  you  think  we  are  no  longer  fit  for  each 
other,  I think  so  too.” 

“That’s  settled,  then,  thank  goodness!”  for, 
though  I hadn’t  meant  a word  of  what  I said, 
you  know,  how  could  I retract  after  such  an  an- 
swer, pray? 

So  we  walked  home  in  grim  silence ; but  long 
before  we  reached  our  gate  my  stiff  anger  had 
melted  into  a piercing  anguish,  and  my  heart 
cried  out  for  a grain  of  lore,  while  scape-grace 
Pride  stood  warden  at  every  loop-hole,  and 
wouldn’t  let  me  hang  out  a flag  of  truce  nor  a 


signal  of  distress.  As  for  Donald,  he  was  now 
all  a-flush  and  now  like  a ghost,  and  his  eyes 
shot  out  sparks  like  a flint. 

At  the  gate  we  parted  in  silence,  and  I saw 
that  he  lingered  as  if  to  latch  it,  as  I stepped 
briskly  up  the  foot-path ; but  I never  turned 
nor  glanced  back,  and  presently  I heard  him 
call  “ Christine !”  But  I kept  straight  on,  head 
up,  heart  down ; and  again  “ Christine !”  but 
I never — oh  me,  if  I only  had ! 

Well ; do  you  think  after  that  I spent  the 
night  crying  like  any  baby ; and  in  the  morn- 
ing some  one  happened  in,  and  said  Donald  had 
gone! 

Mother  she  gave  me  a look,  and  when  the 
visitor  had  gone — 

“Did  you  know  that?”  asked  she,  sharply, 
for  mother  favored  the  match. 

“ Why  should  I,?  It’s  all  up  between  Don- 
ald and  me,”  I answered,  shortly. 

“ Whose  the  blame  ?” 

“Moods  and  tenses,”  said  I,  getting  up  to 
go  out  before  she  could  say  more ; for  whenever 
mother  got  excited  Bhe  fell  into- her  native  Scotch 
tongue,  and  that  I hated  as  badly  as  Donald  did 
false  syntax ; and  a trick  of  it  she  lent  to  me, 
myself,  and  I’ve  never  fairly  rid  myself  of  it  to 
this  day. 

“ And  temper,  I’ll  warrant ; you  girls  are  all 
alike — it’s  a flash  in  the  pan,  and  the  flame  ends 
in  smoke,”  she  concluded,  before  I was  quite 
out  of  hearing. 

You  may  guess  if  I wasn’t  pretty  well  down 
at  the  mouth  ; but  I kept  up  amazingly  before 
folks ; so  it  was  noised  about  that  I had  jilted 
Donald  myself.  Perhaps  I had.  And  just  at 
this  time  Ned  Brown  he  came  home  from  sea, 
and  he  deaved  me  so  to  marry  him  that  I al- 
most wished  there  wasn’t  any  such  thing  as 
marriage. 

He  was  to  be  captain  next  voyage,  and  have 
a ship  of  his  own,  and  he  would  take  me  to 
Cadiz,  and  half  round  the  globe,  maybe. 

I must  confess  that  it  appeared  on  atom  tempt- 
ing at  first  thought;  but  then  I looked  at  Ned 
and  remembered  Donald,  and  the  temptation 
sped  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye;  so  I said, 

“No!”  up  and  down;  but  presently  I half  re- 
pented me,  for  a gossip  flew  abroad  that  the 
Blanks  had  taken  Donald  into  partnership,  and 
he  was  going  to  marry  Miss  Amelia. 

“ Oh,  Donald !”  sighed  I,  “if  you’d  only  stay 
single,  prince  nor  palace  would  tempt  me  !” 

But  here  was  Ned,  and  there  was  Donald ; 
and  it  was  a good  year  since  we  had  parted, 
and  the  gossip  was  sifted  down  to  a certainty, 
and  Ned  would  sail  in  a fortnight ; and  what 
was  the  good  of  two  being  miserable  for  no- 
thing— married  or  single  I should  be  that ; so 
when  he  came  again  I promised  to  go  to  Cadiz 
with  him,  or  wherever  he  pleased : it  wouldn’t 
make  much  difference  to  me. 

So  we  were  married  ; and  Susan  went  with 
us  up  to  the  city,  where  the  ship  was  taking  in 
cargo.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had  ever  been 
out  of  our  home-nests,  and  it  was  as  though 
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some  fairy  had  smuggled  us  upon  enchanted 
ground,  especially  as  there  is  no  mortal  par- 
ticularly happy  in  those  parts  that  ever  I could 
hear  tell  of. 

We  had  two  or  three  days  to  spare  before  the 
ship  would  get  under  way,  and  Captain  Brown, 
he  took  us  round  to  see  the  sights,  and  it  was 
enough  to  craze  one.  It  was  almost  as  much 
as  your  life  was  worth  crossing  the  streets,  to 
begin  with,  and  that  wasn’t  what  /was  used  to, 
though  I have  had  narrower  chances  for  mine 
since : it  was  nothing  but  come  and  go,  thither 
and  yon,  and  the  people  never  seemed  to  stop 
any  more  than  if  they  were  in  a tread-mill.  I 
wondered  mightily  when  they  took  their  meals; 
and  more  than  once  I waited  for  the  procession 
to  get  by. 

Well,  one  day  we  stopped  before  one  of  the 
splendid  churches,  just  to  look  and  admire,  and 
soon  we  observed  that  carriages  kept  coming  up 
and  people  going  in ; and  Susan,  says  she, 

“ ’Tisn’t  Sunday,  is  it  ?” 

“ Perhaps  it’s  a funeral,”  said  I. 

“No,  indeed,”  says  Captain  Brown ; “it’s  a 
wedding,  I guess.  Don’t  you  see  the  folks  with 
their  white  gloves?” 

“ A wedding  ?”  says  Susan,  all  high.  “ Let’s 
go  in  and  see  for  ourselves.” 

“I  doubt  if  we  can  get  in,”  says  the  Cap- 
tain, “ they’re  crowding  in  so  fast ; but  we  can 
push  up  nearer,  and  heave  anchor  till  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  come.” 

Pretty  soon  there  was  a buzz,  and  a “ There 
they  come ! ” from  the  by-standers ; and  a gen- 
tleman handed  a lady  out  of  a carriage — a lady 
all  lace  and  satin  and  flowers — a lady  with  a 
blush  on  the  cheek  and  a smile  on  the  lip. 

“That’s  the  bride,”  says  Captain  Brown. 

“ My  !”  cried  Susan ; “ but  where’s  the  bride- 
groom ? I had  a sight  rather  see  Aim.” 

“ There ! — there  he  is — that  one  that’s  just 
helping  out  the  lady  in  gray ; do  you  see,  Chris- 
tie ? Wait ; he’ll  turn  round  soon.  There — ” 

“ Oh!”  cried  Susan. 

“ Let  us  go,”  said  the  Captain,  touching  me 
gently.  But  I just  stood  still,  with  my  eyes  afe 
if  they  had  been  glued  upon  Donald’s  face ; and 
he  gave  a glance  round  the  crowd,  and  fate 
would  have  it  that  his  eyes  met  mine,  and  the 
blood  flared  up  his  cheek  that  was  like  death  be- 
fore, and  his  eyes  said,  plain  as  tongue  could 
have  spoken, 

“I  loved  you ; see,  this  is  your  work !”  And 
looking  so,  he  passed  on  and  disappeared. 

“Sha’n’t  we  go  now?”  said  I,  taking  the 
Captain’s  arm,  as  cool  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

“ She’s  not  a bit  pretty,”  said  Susan. 

“Handsome  men  seldom  many  pretty  wo- 
men,” said  I. 

“No,”  said  Captain  Brown,  who  would  have 
agreed  with  me  if  I had  said  black  was  white : 
“ it’s  your  homely  men  who  do  that ; they  get 
so  pesky  tired  of  seeing  only  their  own  ugly  phiz 
aboard.” 

And  we  stood  off  for  Cadiz  at  last ; and,  I can 


tell  you,  my  first  night  at  sea  was  a little  too 
grand  to  be  comfortable;  but  law  sakesl  I’ve 
been  to  sea  with  Captain  Brown  fifteen  years 
and  o^fl,  on  and  off,  and  got  sort  of  acclimated, 
so  that  I didn’t  think  any  more  of  going  across 
the  Atlantic  than  stepping  across  my  chamber- 
floor  of  a cold  morning. 

Many  are  the  nights  I’ve  been  out  when  the 
ship  didn’t  seem  like  any  thing  so  much  as  a 
shaving,  which  the  wind  shook  and  tore,  and 
the  waves  hungered  for;  when  the  darkness 
wrapped  you  like  a cloak,  save  where  far  off 
the  breakers  beckoned  with  ghostly  fingers,  or 
gnashed  their  white  teeth  threateningly ; when 
above  the  lonesome  shriek  of  the  tempest  the 
creak  of  cordage,  the  slip  and  slap  and  tumble 
of  yelping  cataracts,  the  orderfe  trumpeted  abroad 
— above  them  all  would  break  the  woeful  voice 
of  a minute-gun,  that  carried  in  its  breath  dread- 
ful tidings  of  shipwreck  and  death ; of  men  and 
women  clinging  to  straws ; of  ghastly  faces  one 
instant  upturned,  now  whirled  down,  down  by 
the  whirling  waters;  of  horrors  that  another 
hour  might  make  our  own. 

And  then  the  sun,  rising  over  fair  fields  of 
sliding  gems,  and  never  weary  of  working  its 
miracles  far  and  near,  while  bearing  us  com- 
pany the  live-long  day,  till,  like  some  ship- 
wrecked world,  splintered  and  raveled  into  a 
thousand  atoms  of  glory,  it  sank  sadly  to  its 
grave. 

Then  it  was  odds,  but  now  and  again  we  fell 
in  with  an  iceberg,  bound  down  for  the  Gulf 
Stream;  towers  and  spires  and  fretted  frost- 
work, all  a-glitter  in  the  sunlight,  as  fine  as  any 
cathedral  I’ve  ever  gazed  at  in  the  Old  World. 

And  land!  .the  foreign  countries  that  I’ve 
seen ! Why,  if  any  body  had  told  me  when  I 
was  a girl  I should  drive  from  post  to  pillar  like 
that , I should  have  thought  them  mad. 

Early  or  late,  every  one  has  their  turn ; aDd 
so  it  fell  out,  that  one  night,  after  the  storm  had 
raged  like  any  wild  creature  for  two  days,  we 
shipped  our  masts ; and  directly  Captain  Brown 
called  to  lower  the  boats,  as  that  was  our  only 
chance,  for  the  ship  had  sprung  a leak  and  the 
sea  rushed  in  with  a will,  and  the  pumps  were 
of  no  more  use  than  a cup.  Now  that  is  the 
time  for  a man  to  show  the  cut  of  his  jib ; if  he 
has  got  a drop  of  meanness  or  cowardice  in  him, 
he  won’t  stand  face  to  face  so  with  death  with- 
out giving  a hint  of  it.  But  it  wvould  have  done 
your  heart  good  to  see  Captain  Brown’s  men, 
even  the  roughest  and  unseemliest,  stand  back 
and  say  to  their  mess-mates,  “You  next!” 

We  stuck  to  the  boat  for  two  days,  and  by 
that  time  our  water  w*as  quite  gone;  and  it 
strikes  one  strangely,  I can  tell  you,  to  see  one’s 
self  surrounded  by  that  delicious  liquid  and  one 
dying  of  thirst ! But  just  as  we  had  put  the 
last  crumb  of  biscuit  into  our  mouths  a French 
brig,  bound  for  Algiers,  took  us  off! 

I can  tell  you,  too,  that  I had  never  expected 
to  see  green  fields,  nor  waving  corn,  nor  blos- 
soming way-sides  again;  neither  to  hear  the 
sweet  morning  fluting  of  birds  just  awake  in 
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their  nests  in  the  old  tangled  garden  at  home, 
or  the  sweeter  voices  of  friends  or  foes ; no,  I 
had  given  all  that  tip,  and  looked  calmly  as  I 
might  out  upon  the  gray  glooming  waters  and 
up  to  the  heavens  as  cheerless,  if  so  be  I might 
find  some  grain  of  comfort  to  last  me  through.  • 

Well,  none  of  us  could  speak  a word  of 
French  but  Captain  Brown — he  had  picked  up  a 
little  of  the  jargon  on  the  French  coast ; and  no 
one  on  the  brig  could  speak  English,  and  we 
had  a droll  time  of  it.  We  would  each  get  so 
provoked  with  ourselves,  and  when  all  was  said 
and  done  it  was  so  funny,  that  I could  exactly 
understand  the  sort  of  trials  the  workmen  suf- 
fered when  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  under  way. 
For  all  that  the  rest  of  the  voyage  wasn’t  a 
pleasure-trip  altogether;  we  had  some  rough 
gales  before  we  slipped  into  the  harbor  at  Al- 
giers, where  we  rocked  at  last,  fts  safe  as  a thief 
in  a mill,  in  comparison. 

Dear  me,  I thought  it  was  quite  the  prettiest 
anchorage  in  the  world  just  then  ; it  looked  so 
social  to  see  the  ships  rolling  about  as  happy-go- 
lucky  ns  if  storms  were  things  of  another  lati- 
tude; and  the  moonlight  making  free  with  the 
battlements  of  the  grim  old  castle,  and  looking 
in  at  the  ghastly  loop-holes  of  the  batteries  that 
had,  maybe,  sent  death  to  many  a brave  heart ; 
and  the  folks  ashore  cooking  supper  over  their 
fires  in  the  open  air,  as  I’ve  seen  the  gipsies  in 
Spain  do,  only  these  wore  their  rags  differently ; 
for  among  all  my  goings  and  comings  what’s 
struck  me  most  is  the  odd  fashions  people  have 
of  rigging  themselves. 

After  this  I got  out  of  the  way  of  going  with 
Captain  Brown  ; besides,  mother  she  was  grow- 
ing old  and  needed  me  at  home ; and,  perhaps, 
I didn't  quite  care  to  repeat  my  experience. 

In  the  mean  time  I had  heard  news  of  Don- 
ald ; how  that  now  he  was  forehanded,  and  now 
that  his  health  was  broken,  and  again  that  he 
was  in  the  house  for  the  insane.  Well,  he  was 
not  the  first  of  his  race  that  had  brought  up 
there  at  last ; his  mother  came  of  a line  of  in- 
termarriages equal  to  any  in  royalty.  But 
daring  all  that  time  between  I had  never  laid 
eyes  on  him ; for  though  he  had  been  down 
often  enough  to  see  his  mother  it  was  always 
while  I was  at  sea. 

Dear  me,  I have  good  reason  to  remember 
the  day  Captain  Brown  went  on  his  last  voy- 
age. He  was  to  start  off  immediately  after 
dinner ; . and  as  I passed  him  the  pickled-pep- 
pers, 

“Christie,”  said  he,  “why  don’t  you  ever 
have  pickled  samphire  nowadays  ? How  jolly 
we  used  to  be  getting  it ; no  pickle  like  that  for 
me,  my  hearties ! ” 

“Just  so,”  said  mother,  “none  grows  in 
these  times  111  be  bound.  Oh,  for  the  good 
old  days — ” 

1 * Of  Adam  and  of  Eve  ?”  asked  the  Captain, 
sljly. 

“ When  you  come  home  again,”  said  I,  “ we 
will  have  some  awaiting  you !” 

“ And  what  if  I never  come  ?”  said  he.  I 


“Hush,  hush;  what  should  hinder?  And 
you  that  know  the  way  so  well— your  own  beat- 
en path !” 

“The  pitcher  goes  often  to  the  well,”  says 
mother. 

“There,  don’t  go  to  wooing  trouble,”  said  I. 

Now  the  Captain  was  sort  of  a cheerful  body 
in  the  house,  and  after  he  was  gone  it  seem- 
ed so  lonesome -like  that  I didn't  know  rightly 
what  to  take  hold  of  first,  so  I just  bethought 
myself  of  the  samphire. 

“Present  time  is  best  time!”  thinks  I,  so  on 
with  my  sun-bonnet  and  down  with  my  bask- 
et, and  away  I labored  across.  Dear  sakes,  it 
wasn’t  quite  as  I had  tripped  that  way  thirty 
years  agone ; one’s  gait  at  fifty  isn’t  a quick- 
step ; and  I much  wondered  if  I were  really  the 
same  high-tempered  ignoramus  that  broke  with 
Donald  so  long  ago  on  this  very  spot  I was  go- 
ing to. 

“I’ve  seen  the  world,”  thinks  I,  “ and  rubbed 
off  some  of  the  sharp  edges;”  and  maybe  I was 
a little  proud  that  Donald  even  couldn’t  find 
fault  with  me  then.  Oh,  vain  self-glorying! 

All  the  way  over  was  so  familiar  I could  have 
fallen  down  and  kissed  the  ground,  the  bit  of 
stone- wall,  moss  - incrusted,  the  old  gnarled 
trees— could  have  pointed  out  to  you  the  places 
where  times  and  again  we  had  rested,  and  the 
trees  where  Donald  used  to  gather  pine-cones 
for  us! 

“ Ah  me,  thirty  years  can  do  a heap  of  mis- 
chief!” thinks  I ; and  looking  down  I found  the 
samphire  as  thick  as  bees  at  my  feet,  just  as  if 
it  had  been  waiting  thirty  years  for  me  to  come. 

But  before  I went  to  work,  I don’t  know 
what  possessed  mo,  but  I turned  me  about  and 
gave  a look  all  across  the  meadow ; and  some 
one  was  coming  swiftly  toward  me  from  the 
other  side. 

“Who  can  that  be?”  thinks  I.  “Some 
stranger,  doubtless,  who  has  missed  his  way ; 
it  does  walk  like — Nonsense ! don’t  be  a fool, 
Christie  Brown  ; do  you  walk  as  you  did  then  ?”  ' 

lie  came  quickly  up  to  me  and  held  out  both 
hands,  then  paused  and  drew  back. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  ma’am,”  said  he,  touch- 
ing his  hat,  “ but  I thought  it  was  she,  at  a dis- 
tance ; your  gait  and  your  basket  deceived  me. 
You  didn’t  pass  her  in  the  village,  did  you?” 

“Who?”  I asked. 

“ Christine  Miller.  I've  been  expecting  to 
meet  her  here.  The  coach  has  gone  already.  I 
must  give  her  up  soon !” 

From  the  first  moment  I had  set  eyes  on  his 
face  I knew  Donald,  for  all  that  his  hair  was 
white,  his  face  so  haggard,  his  eyes  bo  sunken ; 
and  now  it  all  rushed  over  me  that  he  was  be- 
side himself,  and  had  escaped  from  the  asy- 
lum. 

“ Oh !”  says  I,  taking  the  cue,  “if  it’s  Chris- 
tie Miller  you  want,  she  was  in  the  village  to- 
day. Come,  we  will  go  and  find  her.  I think, 
maybe,  she  will  be  at  your  mother’s.” 

Upon  that  he  scowled  and  sat  down  on  a rock 
hard  by,  saying, 
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“ Thank  you.  I had  rather  she  came  here,  j rizon,  he  turned  him  on  his  side,  and  heaved  a 


Don’t  let  me  trouble  you  farther.” 

Now  I was  scared  to  leave  him  there  all  alone ; 
so  I answered, 

“ No  trouble,  good  Sir ; but  Tm  an  old  wo- 
man, as  you  see,  and  wouldn’t  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  go  a piece  across  with  me  ?” 

“ Oh,”  said  he,  as  cute  as  could  be,  “ with 
pleasure ; but  I thought  you  had  just  como  to 
gather  samphire.” 

“ So  I had,  but  I don’t  feel  able  to  stay ; and 
then  perhaps  we  will  meet  her  there.” 

Then  he  rose  up  with  a sigh  and  gave  mo  his 
arm,  and — 

“No,”  says  he,  “ I’ve  no  reasonable  hope  to 
see  her  again,  if  she  won’t  come  here.” 

“ Perhaps  she’s  Bick,”  said  I. 

“ But  you  said  you  saw  her  to-day.” 

“ Still  she  may  not  feel  like  walking  this  far.” 

* * You  did,  for  a less  reason ; and  I must  walk 
treble  the  distance  tq  catch  a stage  at  Buxton, 
now  ours  is  gone.” 

“Then  it’s  a shame  to  take  you  back  with 
me,”  said  I,  to  humor  him. 

“Not  so ; it  is  a pleasure  to  me.” 

Ah,  well ! though  his  poor  face  was  as  if  he 
had  set  down  all  his  accounts  thtfre — crissed  and 
crossed  and  scratched  out — he  had  still  my  Don- 
ald’s winning  ways,  his  gallant  graces. 

So  he  rambled  on  till  we  reached  his  mother’s 
door,  and  she  was  just  standing  there  a moment, 
looking  at  the  sunlight  on  the  lawn  and  the  broad 
blue  sky  above ; and  soon  as  she  spied  us  she 
cried  out, 

“Here’s  Donald,  my  son!” 

And  I slipped  behind  and  left  him  in  ficr 
arms.  Poor  soul ! she  was  ailing  herself,  and 
her  mind  had  gone  from  her  these  two  years, 
but  she  knew  him . 

Well,  I saw  no  more  of  them  till  after  night- 
fall, when  the  girl  who  looked,after  his  mother 
came  rushing  in  for  me.  Said  she,  “ Oh,  Mr. 
Donald  1 he’s  raving  like  fury,  and  keeps  calling 
for  you,  Miss  Brown — leastways  he  cries  1 Chris- 
tie ! Christie ! where’s  Christie  ?*  ” 

So  I tied  my  kerchief  over  my  head  and  went 
with  her.  They  had  him  in  bed,  and  two  men 
they  held  him,  and  he  beat  the  air  with  his 
arms,  and  his  cries  were  like  knives  going 
through  and  through  you. 

“Donald,  dear,  what  ails  you?”  I said,  tak- 
ing his  hand ; but  he  shook  his  fist  in  my  face : 
“ Do  you  think  I don’t  know  Christine  Miller 
when  I see  her  ? Do  you  think  to  impose  upon 
me  like  that?”  said  he. 

And  so  he  went  on,  and  wouldn’t  believe  it 
was  I ; but  if  I turned  away  would  cry,  “ Chris- 
tie ! Christie !”  just  as  he  did  that  night  at  the 
gate. 

But  by-and-by  he  fell  into  a sleep,  and  they 
begged  me  not  to  leave  him  lest  he  should  wake 
furious  at  finding  me  gone ; so  the  men  went  to 
lie  down  in  the  next  room,  and  left  me  alone 
there  with  him;  and  he  slept  as  sweetly  as  a lit- 
tle child,  and  between  whiles  he  smiled.  And  at 
lust,  when  the  white  dawn  sauntered  up  the  ho- 
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deep  sigh,  and  opened  wide  his  beautiful  eyes — 
his  eyes  that  no  tears  or  terrors  could  rob  of  their 
loveliness — and  he  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  as 
sane  as  you  are,  and  he  stroked  my  hand  softly 
and  said : 

“Poor  Christie!  The  flaming  sword  that 
guarded  Eden,  and  turned  both  ways,  has  kept 
us  apart.  How  long  is  it,  child,  since  then — 
how  long?” 

“Thirty  years  gone  this  day,  Donald!” 

He  was  silent  a while. 

“Why  didn’t  you  meet  me,  thirty  years  gone 
this  day,  on  the  samphire  meadow?”  Then  said 
he,  “Tell  me  why?” 

“I  never  knew  you  wanted  mo  there,  Donald 
dear.” 

“Never  knew?  Why,  I waited  and  waited 
for  you ; and  the  stage  went  by,  but  still  I would 
not  go,  for  I said,  * Something  keeps  her ; she’d 
never  throw  true  love  away  like  that.*  ” 

“No  more  I would,  Donald  dear.” 

“ I said  so ! I said  so ! Yes,  cotton’s  down, 
and  wool  ought  to  be” — he  was  wandering  a bit 
— “ and  so  I waited  till  my  heart  froze,  and  then 
I walked  ten  miles — ten  miles  to  reach  Buxton 
before  the  stage  left,  carrying  my  heart  all  the 
way  like  a log  1 And  you  never  knew !” 

“ Dear  heart,  I loved  you  all  the  same ; but 
some  wrong  has  been  done  us.  How  should  I 
know  you  waited  for  me,  dear  ?” 

I thought  it  no  harm  to  speak  to  him  so  then, 
and  he  dying. 

“I  sent  you  word,”  said  he;  “I  left  you  a 
note.” 

“A  note?  And  what  note?  I’ve  never 
heard  one  word  from  you  since  that  night  at 
the  gate.” 

“ Is  that  true  ?”  said  he,  rising  on  his  elbow. 

“ True  as  Heaven,”  said  I. 

“Heaven  help  us  then,”  said  he;  “and  you 
thought  I had  given  you  up  without  a word! 
Poor  Christie ! And  I loved  you  so  truly ! But 
I’ve  no  time  to  lose;  before  the  6un  touches  the 
samphire  meadow  I shall  be  beyond  hearing; 
see,  my  voice  fails  me  now ; put  your  head  down 
closer,  closer;  say,  I shall — love  you — till — 
death,  and — beyond:  one  kiss — and  away.” 
So  his  lids  dropped,  and  his  soul  was  away  be- 
yond the  morning,  and  the  stars,  and  the  piti- 
less radiances  of  earth,  into  the  perfect  light! 

Then  I laid  him  back  upon  the  pillows,  with 
a smile  quite  plain  about  his  lips,  and  went  out 
into  the  next  room. 

“Donald  has  gone!”  I paid,  quietly. 

“Gone?  Donald  gone?”  cried  his  mother, 
from  her  chimney-corner.  “Yes,  yes;  he  said 
he  must  be  gone  bright  and  early ; they  sent  for 
him.  Well,  good-speed  to  him ! Oh,  but 
Christie,  is  that  you?  Wait  a bit.  I like  to 
have  forgotten,  my  memory  begins  to  fail  me ; 
Donald,  ho  left  something  for  you,  a slip  of  pa- 
per, no  more ; I thought  I’d  sent  it  by  the  boy  ; 
but  no,  I mind  now  that  I shut  it  in  one  of  the 
books!” 

And  she  toddled  across  the  floor  to  a shelf 
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where  Donald’s  .old  school-books  had  stood  this 
ihany  a year : they  were  such  sacred  oracles  in 
her  eyes. 

Now  44  the  hoy ” had  been  a man  these  twenty 
years,  with  boys  of  his  own. 

Taking  down  an  old  tattered  arithmetic,  she 
produced  a folded  note  and  came  hobbling  with 
it  to  me. 

44 1 thought  it  had  gone  by  the  boy ; but  now 
I’m  glad  you  dropped  in,  Christie,  for  here  it 
is!” 

True  enough ; it  was  the  note  I should  have 
had  thirty  years  ago,  that  in  all  her  days  of  rea- 
son she  forgot,  but  this  little  touch  of  the  past 
recalled  to  her;  yellow  and  tender,  but  the 
words  just  as  they  came  from  Donald’s  heart, 
warm  and  yearning,  that  heart  which  would 
yearn  no  more  forever ! 

“Deab  Christie” — he  said,  for  It  was  as  though  he 
Bpoke — UI  couldn't  sleep  lost  night  for  thinking  of  you, 
and  wishing  for  daylight  to  go  over  and  make  it  all  up 
with  you!  I’m  a fool  for  minding  a bad  tense  or  so,  for 
what's  that  worth  beside  a loving  heart  to  a heart  that 
loves  ? And  now  to  make  matters  worse,  Mr.  Blank  has 
just  sent  for  me;  his  partner’s  dead;  and  I’m  to  start 
bright  and  early,  to  go  first  across  the  river  and  buy  wool 
for  the  firm,  so  I sha'n't  have  time  to  call  and  see  you, 
hardly  to  scratch  this;  but  if  you'll  meet  me  at  the  sam- 
phire meadow,  where  I shall  stop  to  catch  the  stage,  I 
shall  thank  you  and  my  stars.  Don’t  fall  me,  my  only 
love  / Whatever  {alia  oat,  I am  yours  for  time  and  eter- 
nity. Donald.” 

And  he  thought  I failed  him!  But  he  is 
mine,  through  time  and  eternity;  he  Baid  so! 
he  said  so ! 

It  is  ten  years  since  the  grass  grew  green  on 
Donald’s  grave;  and  now  it  is  tail  and  rank, 
and  in  early  spring  the  blue  violets  hide  there, 
and  the  ground -sparrow  loves  to  build  her  nest 
there ! 

I never  go  to  the  samphire  meadow  now;  I 
am  an  old  woman  indeed. 

And  Captain  Brown — he  was  lost  at  sea  that 
very  voyage.  Ah  well,  in  heaven  we  neither 
marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage ! 


THE  HOUSES  WE  LIVE  IN. 

THERE  is  no  country  m the  world  where 
there  are  so  many  large  and  fine  houses,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  as  in 
these  United  States.  This  is  owing,  doubtless 
to  some  extept,  to  the  greater  freedom  of  enter- 
prise, and  the  more  general  diffusion  of  wealth 
among  our  countrymen.  Apart,*  however,  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  so  many  thriving  fellow- 
citizens  who  have  the  means  of  faring  sumptu- 
ously, there  is  such  a passion  for  erecting,  and 
living  in,  big  houses  that  it  seeks  gratification 
without  regard  to  prudence  or  comfort. 

That  irresistible  Asmodeus,  the  tax-gatherer, 
to  whom  no  door  is  closed,  against  whom  the 
iron-chest,  so  defiant  of  burglar  and  incendiary, 
is  not  proof,  and  whose  scrutiny  penetrates  even 
seal  and  envelope,  has  lately  made  some  startling 
disclosures.  His  revelations  of  the  enormous 
yearly  incomes  of  a few,  varying  from  one  mill- 
ion eight  hundred  thousand  to  a score  of  thou- 


sands of  dollars,  have  surprised  us.  His  exhibit, 
however,  of  the  annual  revenues  of  many,  though 
of  an  average  sufficiently  large  to  indicate  a great 
degree  of  general  prosperity,  makes  such  a paltry 
show  in  comparison  with  the  prevalent  display 
of  wealth  as  to  astound  us.  These  men  of 
moderate  incomes  are  the  chief  inhabitants  of 
those  long  streets  of  stately  houses  which  over- 
shadow our  large  cities.  The  comparatively 
few  who  possess  incomes  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
or  more,  and  who  alone  can  prudently  live  in 
such  expensive  residences,  might  all  be  housed 
in  half  a dozen  blocks.  The  greater  portion 
of  onr  large  houses  with  rentals  rising  from 
twelve  hundred  to  three  or  four  thousand  dollars 
a year,  are  occupied  by  people  whose  incomes 
vary  from  twenty-five  hundred  to  eight  thousand. 
With  such  means  they  could  live  comfortably 
and  even  luxuriously  in  a cottage,  but  must  pass 
a life  of  splendid  tnisery  in  the  palaces  they  in- 
habit. ' 

They  order  these  things  differently  in  En- 
gland, France,  and  other  countries  of  Europe, 
where,  notwithstanding  their  supposed  political 
benightment,  we  may  find  something  to  learn 
socially.  There,  people  think  one-eighth  or  even 
one-tenth  of  their  incomes  a large  enough  amount 
to  expend  upon  the  rentals  of  their  houses,  while 
here  one-fourth  or  one-third  is  the  usual  and 
even  one-half  a not  infrequent  proportion.  The 
Englishman,  with  a thousand  pounds  a year,  finds 
that  comfort,  which  he  knows  so  well  how  to 
appreciate,  in  a cottage  or  small  house  at  a rent 
of  sixty  or  eighty  pounds  per  annum.  The 
Frenchman,  with  a revenue  of  twenty  or  twenty, 
five  thousand  francs,  satiates  himself  with  his  in- 
dispensable luxuries  of  gilt  and  looking-glass,  in 
an  apartment  cm  second  or  au  troisieme  at  two 
hundred  and  fifty  francs  a month.  He  may 
have  a tailor  or  a grisette  under  the  same  roof 
above  him,  but  the  social  balance  is  restored  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  a Marquis  or  a Minister  of 
State  below  him. 

Lord  Bacon  says  : 44  Houses  are  built  to  live 
in,  and  not  to  look  on ; therefore  let  use  be  pre- 
ferred before  uniformity,  except  where  both  may 
be  had.  Leave  the  goodly  fabrics  of  houses  for 
beauty  only  to  the  enchanted  palaces  of  the 
poets,  who  build  them  with  small  cost.”  It 
might  seem  too  obvious  that  houses  are  built  to 
live  in  qpd  not  to  look  on  to  require  the  sanction 
of  the  great  Bacon  to  impress  the  truth,  were  it 
not  that  we  Americans  practically  deny  it.  We 
build  our  houses  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  being 
looked  on.  They  are  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
constructed  to  attract  notice  and  impress  the  be- 
holder with  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  their 
! inhabitants.  Eager  as  we  are  for  the  reality  of 
worldly  success,  we  are  still  more  intent  upon 
making  a show  of  it.  The  imposing  house, 
rising  high  in  the  fashionable  thoroughfare,  ar- 
rests the  attention  of  the  passer  or  the  visitor, 
and  the  magnitude,  the  material,  the  elaborate 
ornamentation,  and  the  choice  situation,  sug- 
gest to  his  calculating  instincts  the  costliness 
of  the  structure.  The  purpose  of  the  holder  is 
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gained.  The  splendid  banner  he  has  hang  upon 
his  outer  wall  passes  with  the  casual  observer  for  a 
proof  of  the  strength  within.  The  more  thorough 
reconnoissance  of  the  inevitable  tax-gatherer, 
however,  will  penetrate  the  showy  semblance  of 
prosperity,  and  probably  reveal  the  reality  of  a 
starving  garrison. 

The  big  and  costly  house  being  accepted  as 
the  visible  sign  of  wealth  has  naturally  become, 
in  a land  where  riches  alone  give  rank,  a mark 
of  social  distinction.  A city  dame,  whose  hus- 
band’s fortune  had  expanded  enormously  by  vir- 
tue of  Government  contracts,  was  heard  lately 
to  boast  that  she  had  none  but  4 4 brown-stone” 
houses  on  her  visiting  list.  We  need  not  re- 
mind our  fashionable  readers  that  it  is  the  house, 
and  not  the  occupant,  which  is  visited.  Friend- 
ship and  hospitality,  the  veritable  household  gods 
of  our  ancient  simple  homes,  have  forsaken  a 
faithless  generation,  and  the  gilded  idols  of  fash- 
ion have  taken  their  places.  The  visitor — we 
do  not  say  friend,  for  the  name  is  hardly  heard 
nowadays  by  ears  polite — never  fails  of  her  fash- 
ionable devotion,  wherever  a sufficiently  fine 
temple  invites  her  worship.  The  whole  struc- 
ture commands  her  ceremonious  reverence;  she 
bows  down  before  the  lofty  walls  and  columns 
of  stone,  and  on  entering,  while  muttering  the 
formula  of  the  breviary  of  fashion,  fixes  her  eyes 
in  pious  ecstasy  upon  the  rose-wood  and  ormolu 
idols  of  her  adoration. 

So  prevalent  is  the  association  of  a big  and 
costly  house  with  the  idea  of  social  distinction 
that  the  very  children  confound  the  two.  The 
school  girls  and  boys,  in  their  worst  moments, 
when,  forsaking  their  natural  childhood,  they  be- 
come unnaturally  like  men  and  women,  will 
boast  a superiority  over  their  comrades  on  the 
score  of  the  magnitude  and  expensiveness  of 
their  parents’  bouses.  In  the  earlier  days  of  New 
York  a three-story  house  was  the  badge  of  the 
aristocrat,  and  a two-story  one  the  mark  of  the 
pariah.  Now,  girls  and  boys,  we  are  told,  ard 
nobodies  at  a fashionable  school,  if  their  parents 
don’t  live  in  four  or  five  story  houses  with  brown- 
stone  fronts. 

A friend  of  ours,  a man  of  moderate  income 
and  simple  but  refined  tastes,  finding  a small 
house  with  a rent  proportionate  to  his  means, 
took  it.  The  domicile  was  substantially  and 
even  handsomely  constructed,  and  in  every  re- 
spect suitable  to  the  decorous  and  prudent  house- 
hold which  occupied  it.  Though  sufficiently 
capacious  for  all  the  requirements  of  such  a fam- 
ily, it  chanced  to  be  the  smallest  house  in  the 
street.  It  had  been  left  in  its  original  two-story 
diminutiveness,  while  its  modest  contemporaries 
had  been  either  ambitiously  elevated,  or  torn 
down  to  make  way  for  more  imposing  struc- 
tures, which  now  rose  high  above  on  either  side 
and  opposite  the  comparatively  humble  resi- 
dence of  our  friend.  Cheered  by  the  genial 
warmth  of  his  own  happy  fireside,  his  comfort 
was  not  chilled  by  the  shadow  thrown  upon  his 
little  house  by  its  lofty  neighbors.  His  wife, 
however,  was  more  sensitive ; and  finding  that 


Mrs.  Jenkins  opposite,  who  kept  her  carriage 
and  was  of  course  a desirable  acquaintance,  had 
called  twice  upon  Mrs.  Higgins  next  door,  who 
had  only  moved  there  last  May,  while  she  had 
never  called  upon  herself  though  she  had  been 
nearly  two  years  in  the  neighborhood,  began  to  be 
uncomfortable.  The  little  house,  which  she  had 
at  first  pronounced  to  be  u a perfect  bijou — just  the 
place  for  us,  so  neat,  so  comfortable,  so  delight- 
fully easy  to  keep  in  order” — now  became  “ an 
old  rickety  bam,  so  old-fashioned,  so  impossi- 
ble to  make  decent,  though  she  and  Bridget 
worked  their  arms  off  with  sweeping  and  scrub- 
bing from  morning  until  night.”  The  children, 
too,  were  no  longer  satisfied;  for  Tom  had  been 
called  a poor  boy  by  Master  Augustus  Jenkins, 
and  told  by  that  yonng  aristocrat  that  his  mo- 
ther had  forbid  him  playing  with  * 4 them  peo- 
ple’s children  which  lived  in  the  old  two-story 
house  opposite.”  Miss  Sophronia  Jenkins,  too, 
had  grossly  insulted  little  Mary  at  school,  by  say- 
ing that  “her  father  was  not  respectable ; for  he 
lived  in  nothing  but  a two-stoiy  house,  and  her 
mother  had  told  her  so.” 

Our  friend,  beset  by  these  domestic  com- 
plaints, began  to  be  uneasy  himself,  and  there- 
fore readily  consented  to  his  wife’s  proposition 
to  move.  He  was  for  going  to  the  eastern  part 
of  the  city,  where  there  are  still  enough  of  those 
old-fashioned  two- story  houses,  occupied  by 
some  sturdy  ancient  citizens  or  resolute  Quakers, 
to  keep  a prudent  man  in  countenance.  His 
wife,  however,  resisted,  and  finally  her  husband 
was  forced  to  give  in,  and  take  a tlirce-story 
house,  where  he  pines  aw rfy  solitary  in  a base- 
ment, having  been  forced,  in  consequence  of 
his  increased  rent,  to  give  up  his  friends,  his 
sherry,  and  cigars. 

Mothers  who  have  marketable  daughters  to 
dispose  of  hold  that  a large  bouse  in  a fashiona- 
ble quarter  is  indispensable  as  a show-place  for 
the  exhibition  of  them  and  the  attraction  of 
good  bidders.  There  is  many  an  otherwise  pru- 
dent paterfamilias  who,  unable  to  resist  his  wife’s 
argumentative  eloquence  on  this  point,  has 
stretched  his  income  to  its  utmost  elasticity,  in 
order  to  give  his  darling  Mary  Anne  the  ad- 
vantage of  a 44  bringing  out"  under  the  favorable 
influence  of  a brown-stone  front.  We  advise 
the  unwary  youth  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the 
showy  mansions  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Madison 
Square  as  so  many  marriage-traps  to  catch  the 
uxoriously  disposed ; or,  at  any  rate,  we  would 
recommend  him,  before  he  ventures  to  freely 
nibble  at  the  savory  beauties  within,  to  consult 
the  income-tax  book,  and  find  out  whether  the 
bait  is  as  substantial  as  it  would  seem  to  be. 

The  obvious  effect  of  people  living  in  houses 
too  expensive  for  their  means,  provided  their 
establishments  are  proportionally  sustained,  is 
bankruptcy.  The  fine  city  mansions  are  prob- 
ably the  most  frequent  causes  of  the  ruin  of 
the  merchant  and  tradesman.  They  are  re- 
sponsible too,  undoubtedly,  for  much  fraud  and 
crime.  Those  of  small  income,  living  in  large 
and  fine  houses,  who  contrive  to  strike  a balance 
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between  their  credit  and  debit  accounts  and 
cape  disgrace  and  dishonor,  are,  however,  forced 
to  such  shifts  as  they  would  blush  to  own.  The 
large  rent  can  only  be  paid  by  a redaction  of 
other  expenses  of  living.  The  builder  or  land- 
lord receives  that  which  should  go  to  the  butch- 
er ; and  in  many  an  expansive  mansion  there  is 
but  a lean  larder.  If  the  beef  and  mutton  are  not 
curtailed  the  more  refined  necessities  of  life  must 
be  forgone.  Literature,  taste,  hospitality,  and 
friendship  are  thus  shut  out  by  those  great  wafts 
of  stone.  Books,  pictures,  friends — not  mere 
visitors — and  all  such  purifying  influences  and 
sweeteners  of  life,  are  given  up  for  the  posses- 
sion of  a senseless  mass  of  so  many  feet  of  brick 
and  mortar,  brown-stone  or  marble,  as  it  may 
be. 

The  big  house  and  small  income  present  an 
incongruity  which  is  no  less  offensive  to  taste 
than  opposed  to  all  economy  and  comfort  of  life. 
How  often  do  we  find  an  imposing  mansion  only 
half  occupied  by  the  family  which  possesses  it! 
With  the  larger  part  of  the  annual  revenue  ab- 
sorbed by  the  rental,  there  is  but  little  left  for 
household  expenses.  The  number  of  servants 
is  reduced  to  a minimum,  and  the' care  of  the 
four  stories  of  brick  and  brown-stone  left  to  the 
hard- tasked  energies  of  a couple  of  raw  Irish 
girls  or  of  a single  maid-of-all-work.  Such  es- 
tablishments, of  however  imposing  an  exterior, 
are  easily  detected  even  by  those  upon  whom 
they  arc  designed  to  impose.  You’ve  only  to 
ring  the  bell,  when — as  Mary  the  cook  is  up  to 
her  shoulders  in  soap-suds,  and  Bridget,  her 
only  coadjutor,  is  minding  the  baby,  or  peeling 
the  potatoes,  or  setting  the  table,  or  making 
Master  Tom’s  bed  in  the  fourth  story  back-room 
— yon  are  left  so  long  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
resplendent  portal  of  the  magnificent  structure, 
that  you  suspect  at  once  that  the  domestic  af- 
fairs within  are  not  so  prosperous  as  the  show 
without  would  indicate.  Your  suspicion  is  con- 
firmed when  Mary,  by  a scrutinizing  peep  from 
the  area  below,  and  Bridget  from  the  garret- 
window  above,  having  satisfied  themselves  that 
you  are  neither  the  expected  chimney-sweep  nor 
the  daily  beggar,  the  palatial  door  is  finally 
opened.  This,  however,  is  not  effected  until 
after  a severe  and  protracted  domestic  commo- 
tion discernible  even  by  the  visitor  at  the  door, 
from  the  reiterated  cries  of,  “Bridget!  Mary! 
Mary ! Bridget ! there’s  some  one  at  the  door !” 
the  clanging  of  dropped  sauce-pans,  the  empty- 
ing of  coal-scuttles,  the  suppressed  squalling  of 
baby,  and  the  slamming  of  doors.  When  the 
grand  portal  is  finally  opened,  and  you  might 
naturally  expect  to  face  some  venerable  senes- 
chal or  liveried  porter,  or  at  least  a decent  Pat- 
rick or  a tidy  Bridget,  you  find  yourself — with 
a very  perceptible  odor  of  soap-suds  or  baby— 
suddenly  plunged  into  a cloud  of  steam  or  dust, 
through  which  smutty  cook  or  disheveled  maid 
is  dimly  visible. 

In  nine-tenths  of  the  large  and  showy  city 
houses  the  main  stories  might  be  cut  out,  and 
the  garrets  let  down  upon  the  basements  not 


only  without  a diminution  but  with  an  increase 
in  fact  of  the  comfort  of  the  pretended  occu- 
pants. The  chief  floor  of  most  of  these  man- 
sions is  merely  kept  as  a store-room,  for  a stock 
of  upholstely  too  fine  and  costly  for  use,  for  which, 
in  truth,  it  never  was  intended.  The  possess- 
ors do  not  know  or  believe 

4i'Tt>  use  alone  that  sanctifies  expense, 

And  splendor  borrows  ail  her  rajs  from  sense.** 

The  gilt,  damask,  and  rose-wood,  and  the  spa- 
cious apartments  which  they  set  off  so  garish- 
ly, are  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  excite  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  an  occasional  fool  of 
fashion  during  a half  hour’s  visit,  or  to  loan 
once  a year  or  so  to  some  thousand  young  debau- 
chees of  both  sexes,  who  do  us  the  honor  of  dan- 
cing and  feasting,  and  otherwise  holding  their 
nightly  revels  in  our  houses,  in  the  course  of 
each  fashionable  season. 

Pope,  in  one  of  his  letters,  speaks  of  a fash- 
ionable woman  who  “visits  those  whom  she 
would  bang  in  her  passion  or  beggar  in  her 
play.”  Our  fashionable  women  may  not  be  so 
actively  wicked,  but  we  believe  them  so  passive- 
ly obdurate  that  they  would  not  care  if  those 
whom  they  visited  were  either  hanged  or  beg- 
gared. How  can  they  be  otherwise  than  indif- 
ferent to  the  fate  of  those  whom  they  do  not 
know,  see  bat  rarely,  and  only  recognize  by  the 
pass-words  and  badges  of  fashion?  Yet  it  is 
for  such  that  our  Mrs.  Smiths  and  Joneses,  oth- 
wise  sensible  and  prudent  housewives,  sacrifice 
so  mnch  of  their  domestic  comfort.  In  order  to 
have  a mansion  sufficiently  lofty  to  rise  to  the 
standard  of  fashionable  height,  and  rooms  spa- 
cious and  resplendent  enough  to  hold  the  swell- 
ing importance  and  catch  the  fastidious  eye  of 
the  modish,  they  restrict  themselves  and  their 
families  to  the  narrowest  quarters  and  the  short- 
est commons.  In  order  to  sustain  the  big  house 
with  a limited  income,  the  family  is  kept  iu  the 
basement,  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  super- 
fine parlors  may  be  avoided,  the  splendor  of 
which  is  so  easy  to  tarnish  and  too  expensive  to 
renew.  These  show-places  have  been  known  to 
retain  their  original  odor  of  new  carpet  and 
fresh  varnish  for  years,  so  carefully  have  they 
been  closed  to  daily  human  habitation.  We 
know  of  nothing  so  repellent  of  all  good  fellow- 
ship as  this  smell  of  the  upholsterer,  which,  by 
its  predominance,  is  a sure  indication  of  a want 
of  the  free  atmosphere  of  hospitality.  A whiff 
from  the  kitchen,  or  even  a blast  from  a pipe  or 
a cigar,  would  be  savory  in  comparison.  They 
would  be  satisfactory  proofs,  however  gross,  of 
some  life  in  the  house. 

Strangers  are  surprised  to  find  how  chary  we 
Americans,  who  inhabit  such  large  houses,  are 
of  our  hospitality.  They  naturally  think  that 
with  all  this  expansiveness  of  space  there  tnust 
be  largeness  of  entertainment.  The  foreign  vis- 
itor is  therefore  disappointed  that  Mr.  Jones 
who  so  pressingly  when  in  London  or  Paris  in- 
vited him  to  call  upon  him — “ Smith  and  Jones, 
1000  Park  Place” — never  asks  him  to  dine  at 
his  fine  mansion  np  town.  The  fact  is,  hew-* 
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ever,  that  Jones  finds  that  his  big  house  costs 
him  so  much  to  possess  that  he  can  not  afford 
to  live  in  it  himself,  much  less  entertain  stran- 
gers. Every  thing  but  the  structure  itself, 
which  is  at  a maximum , is  reduced  to  a minimum. 
He  has  but  two  servants,  oc  three,  if  you  count 
his  wife,  as  you  may  well  do,  for  the  big  house 
keeps  her  as  busy  as  the  rest.  He  can  never 
dine  at  home,  except  on  Sundays,  for  it  is  too 
troublesome  and  expensive  to  prepare  a regular 
dinner  each  day.  He  has  neither  a choice  bit  in 
his  larder,  nor  a bottle  of  wine  in  his  cellar,  nor 
any  thing  else  wherewith  to  entertain  a friend, 
unless  it  may  be  the  conversation  of  Mrs.  Jones, 
who  is  more  copious  than  interesting  upon  her 
favorite  subject  of  gentility.  So  he  lives  with- 
out friends,  as  he  probably  does  without  books 
and  pictures,  for  he  can  not  afford  them.  We 
can  conceive  of  nothing  more  miserable  than 
such  an  existence,  and  we  can  not  imagine  a 
more  absurd  act  than  to  raise  tall  monuments 
of  stone  to  our  vanity  at  a cost  which  beggars  us 
for  life.  Let  us  look  for  a moment  at  another 
picture. 

Sydney  Smith  had  a church-living  bestowed 
upon  him  somewhere/ in  Yorkshire,  so  far  out 
of  the  way  that  “it  was  actually,”  as  he  humor- 
ously remarked,  “twelve  miles  from  a lemon.” 
As  there  was  no  parsonage-house  he  was  obliged 
to  build  one.  “I  sent  for  an  architect,”  he 
says;  “he  produced  plans  which  would  have 
ruined  me.  I made  him  my  bow : ‘ You  build 
for  glory,  Sir;  I,  for  use.’  I returned  him  his 
plans,  with  five-and-twenty  pounds,  and  sat 
down  in  my  thinking-chair,  and  in  a few  hours 
Mrs.  Sydney  and  I concocted  a plan  which  has 
produced  what  I call  the  model  of  parsonage- 
houses.  ” Although  some  people  called  the  house 
ugly,  all  agreed  that  it  was  the  most  convenient 
of  residences,  and  certainly  none  ever  contained 
a merrier  and  happier  family.  “Economy,” 
wrote  his  daughter,  “ in  the  estimation  of  com- 
mon minds,  often  means  the  absence  of  all  taste 
and  comfort ; my  father  had  the  rare  art  to  com- 
bine it  with  both.  For  instance,  he  found  it 
added  much  to  the  expense  of  building  to  have 
high  walls ; he  therefore  threw  the  whole  space 
of  the  roof  into  his  bedrooms,  coved  the  ceil- 
ings and  papered  them,  and  thus  they  were  all 
airy,  gay,  cheap,  and  pretty.  Cornices  be  found 
expensive;  so  not  one  in  the  house;  but  the 
paper  border  thrown  on  the  ceiling,  with  a line 
of  shade  under  it.  This  relieved  the  eye  and 
atoned  for  their  absence.  Marble  chimney- 
pieces  were  too  dear ; so  he  hunted  out  a cheap, 
warm-looking  Portland  stone,  had  them  cut  aft- 
er his  own  model,  and  the  result  was  to  produce 
some  of  the  most  cheerful,  comfortable-looking 
fire-places  I remember,  for  as  many  shillings  as 
the  marble  ones  would  have  cost  him  pounds.” 

In  his  humble  home  in  Yorkshire  Sydney 
Smith  spent  some  of  his  most  happy  and  re- 
spected years.  He  had  always  a welcome  for 
Ids  friends,  among  whom  were  great  lords  and 
statesmen,  and  entertained  them  simply  but 
tastefully  and  substantially. 


The  big  town-hOuse  to  trhich  every  citizen 
aspires,  and  for  thq  possession  of  which  he  is 
willing  to  make  such  sacrifices,  has  really,  after 
all,  but  little  to  commend  it  on  the  score  of 
taste.  The  division  of  the  land  into  oblong 
parallelograms,  which  may  be  necessary  for  the 
convenience  of  city  building,  is  not  favorable  to 
the  picturesque.  This  original  disadvantage  is 
increased  by  the  passion  of  our  aspiring  citizens 
for  big  houses.  Unable  from  the  narrowness  of 
the  lot  to  expand  the  structure  laterally,  they 
raise  it  longitudinally  to  such  an  excess  that  it 
becomes  so  disproportionately  high  as  to  appear 
to  be  in  danger  of  toppling  over,  which  it  prob- 
ably would  do  were  not  its  equilibrium  sustained 
by  its  equally  lofty  neighbors.  The  taste  and 
sense  of  proportion  of  our  architects  are  con- 
stantly outraged  by  the  inordinate  demands  of 
their  ambitious  patrons  for  height.  What  care 
they  for  taste  and  proportion  ? They  want  mag- 
nitude and  show.  The  largest  possible  visible 
manifestation  of  expense  is  their  object.  They 
consequently  insist  that  as  much  stone  shall  be 
piled  up  as  a lot  twenty-five  feet  by  a hundred 
can  possibly  hold ; “the  whole  a labored  quar- 
ry above  ground.”  The  laws  of  proportion  are 
of  course  forced  to  yield  to  the  laws  of  trade, 
and  such  houses  are  supplied  as  the  market  de- 
mands. Thus  our  cities  are  shadowed  by  long 
rows  of  disproportionately  high  houses,  which 
remind  us  of  those  gawky,  overgrown  youths 
who  have  expended  so  much  of  their  vigor  in 
the  excessive  increase  of  their  height  that  they 
have  none  left  for  the  due  expansion  of  their 
girth. 

A man’s  character,  it  is  often  said,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  home  he  builds.  If  this  saying 
be  true  a wondrous  uniformity  of  character  must 
prevail  among  our  citizens.  Almost  all  the 
large  city-houses  are  alike,  but  each  has,  not- 
withstanding, a very  decided  and  significant  ex- 
pression. “ We  cost  ever  so  many  thousand 
dollars,”  they  all  say  as  emphatically  as  the 
owners  themselves  would  declare  if  they  had 
your  ear.  The  prevailing  sentiment  in  their 
! construction  has  been  the  show  of  expense,  and 
this  is  expressed  in  every  foot  of  the  superfine 
structure  from  foundation  to  chimney.  The  in- 
ordinate height,  the  elaborately-worked  surface, 
the  floridness  and  superfluity  of  ornamentation, 
the  great  impending  cornice,  the  lofty  windows 
of  plate-glass,  the  heavily-embossed  door,  the 
| columnar  portal,  and  the  ambitious  elegance 
I of  the  whole  front  are  all,  and  were  meant  to 
be,  so  many  visible  items  of  cost.  You  can  see 
the  dollars  all  over,  and  no  one  ever  passes  our 
fine  houses  without  instinctively  estimating  the 
price  in  so  much  money.  “ What  a fine  house 
Mr.  Jenkins  has ; it  must  have  cost  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  dollars  1”  as  it  may  be,  is  the  or- 
dinary remark  of  the  observer,  as  the  sum  he 
paid  for  it  is  the  first  announcement  of  Mr.  Jen- 
kins himself,  to  an  admiring  guest. 

Where  the  intention  of  the  architect,  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  ostentatious  employer,  is  to  im- 
press upon  his  structure  the  idea  of  expense  he 
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seldom  fails.  The  gross  sentiment  is  readily 
made  manifest ; for  he  has  only  to  exhibit  ex- 
tent of  work  and  quantity  of  costly  material,  or 
the  appearance  of  them,  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  With  the  predominating  motive  for  con- 
structing the  superfine  houses  of  the  city  we  do 
not  expect  to  find  grace,  beauty,  or  fitness,  and 
we  are  not  disappointed. 

Most  of  our  large  city  houses  have  especial- 
ly ugly  cornices.  They  are  disproportionately 
heavy,  and  repel  us  like  the  frown  of  some  bee- 
tle-browed churl.  The  roofs,  too,  were  univers- 
ally unbecoming  until  the  late  introduction  of 
the  French  top.  Our  great  houses,  tall  as  they 
are,  look  for  the  most  part  ouly  like  unfinished 
structures.  Viewed  from  a height,  the  whole 
city  appears  to  be  composed  of  a confused  mass 
of  buildings  which  had  been  irregularly  sawed 
off  above.  The  French  roof  gives  a complete- 
ness th  each  house  that  secures  its  individuality 
and  impresses  greater  dignity  upon  the  whole. 

Our  street  views,  particularly  in  the  fashion- 
able quarters,  are  exceedingly  sombre,  though 
our  city  atmospheres  are  remarkably  clear  and 
favorable  to  brilliancy  of  effect.  This  is  owing 
to  the  ponderous  uniformity  of  our  long  rows 
of  large  houses^  which  shadow  the  causeways 
without  relief  from  diversity  of  character  or  in- 
dividuality of  expression.  If  we  can  not  have 
the  endless  variations  of  grace  and  beauty,  let 
each  man  at  least  give  us  his  own  idea,  absurd 
as  it  may  be,  and  not  that  of  all  his  neighbors. 
A diversified  grotesqueness  would  be  better  than 
a dull  uniformity. 

There  is,  moreover,  about  most  of  our  grand 
houses  an  aspect  of  desertion,  or  want  of  life, 
which.is  by  no  means  enlivening  to  the  thorough- 
fare. This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  habit- 
able parts  of  the  house  are  either  in  the  rear  or 
the  basement,  and  that  the  main  portions  facing 
on  the  street  are  devoted  to  the  show-rooms, 
which  are  kept  closed  except  on  rare  occasions. 
At  night,  especially,  whole  rows  of  the  finest 
mansions,  in  the  best  squares  and  streets,  are 
hid  in  a lugubrious  cloud  of  darkness,  without 
a glimmer  hardly  of  light,  except  where,  here 
and  there,  a house  may  be  illuminated  by  the 
glare  of  a fashionable  revel.  We  suspect  that 
the  occupants  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  base- 
ments on  a severe  regimen  of  restricted  fire  and 
gas,  doing  penance  for  the  high  cost  or  rents  of 
their  fine  houses. 

Many  striking  street  effects  are  lost  for  want 
of  tasteful  adaptation  of  the  house  to  its  site. 
The  corners,  which  afford  such  fine  opportuni- 
ties for  architectural  display,  are  generally  term- 
inated by  sharp  angles,  with  ugly  bare  walls  of 
brick  or  stone.  The  house  rows  thus  often  look 
as  if  they  had  been  sawed  off  to  make  way  for 
the  street.  In  European  cities  the  corners  are 
studiously  enriched  with  curved  and  sculptured 
balconies,  statues,  monuments,  fountains,  and 
other  elaborate  and  graceful  works  of  art. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  our  houses  are 
for  the  most  part  ingeniously  contrived,  for 
American  mechanics  are  as  cunning  artificers 


as  any  in  the  world.  We  allude  more  particu- 
larly to  the  conveniences  for  heating,  supplying 
water,  and  facilitating  labor.  The  furnace  was 
never  a favorite  of  ours,  for  it  generally  keeps 
the  house  too  hot  and  dry ; but  the  severity  of 
the  past  winter  has  reconciled  us  almost  to  the 
highest  degree  possible  of  artificial  temperature. 
It  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  necessities  of  a big 
mansion  with  a comparatively  poor  occupant,  for 
without  the  furnace  he  must  either  freeze  or 
ruin  himself  by  a multiplicity  of  fires.  Ordina- 
rily there  is  deficiency  of  means  of  ventilation. 
These  should  be  compulsory,  for  if  left  to  the 
will  of  the  chilly  tenants  of  the  house  they  are 
sure  not  to  avail  themselves  of  them. . 

The  American  rage  for  facilitating  labor  has 
induced  various  contrivances  which  are  more 
favorable  to  the  ease  of  the  servants  than  to  the 
comforts  of  their  employers.  The  call-pipes 
and  dumb-waiters  are  our  abomination ; but  per- 
haps they  are  indispensable  where  people  of 
moderate  means  live  in  big  houses.  They  may 
be  necessary  to  relieve  the  overtasked  arms  and 
legs  of  the  scanty  service  of  the  establishment ; 
but  they  approximate  too  closely  the  society  of 
the  kitchen  and  that  of  the  parlor,  and  have  too 
many  jars,  shrieks,  and  other  noises  of  their 
own  to  be  favorable  to  domestic  repose. 

The  inevitable  parallelogram  of  the  lot  ne- 
cessitates straight  lines,  and  the  aspiring  lofti- 
ness of  our  big  houses  induces  a disproportionate 
height,  which  deprive  the  apartments  of  that 
snugness  and  comfort  found  in  rooms  of  lower 
ceilings  and  less  regular  sides.  The  halls  and 
other  useful  parts  of  the  house  are  often  sacri- 
ficed for  the  show-rooms,  to  which  we  can  not 
allude  without  condemning  them.  The  decora** 
tions  of  the  interior  of  our  fine  houses,  like  those 
of  tho  exterior,  are  generally  excessive,  heavy, 
and  unmeaning,  but  further  remark  upon  them 
and  the  furniture  may  be  left  to  a future  occa- 
sion. 

That  the  occupants  of  such  houses  as  we  have 
described  should  have  but  little  affection  for 
them  is  not  surprising.  The  readiness  with 
which  they  part  with  them,  so  characteristic 
of  our  fellow-citizens,  shows  how  slight  is  their 
attachment.  In  other  countries,  and  so  it  was 
in  earlier  times  in  our  own,  the  house  is  deemed 
a sacred  place.  Law,  so  authoritative  every 
where  else,  confesses  itself  powerless  before  the 
closed  door  of  the  citizen.  This  is  a precinct 
that  it  considers  too  holy  to  violate,  even  for  the 
ends  of  justice.  An  American  or  an  English- 
man within  his  own  house  bids  defiance  to  the 
sheriff  and  all  his  officers.  “ An  Englishman’s 
house  is  his  castle/’  is  John  Bull’s  proudest 
boast ; and  from  our  common  inheritance  of  civil 
rights,  might  be  our  own  if  we  cared  to  make  it. 
The  great  Earl  of  Chatham  said : “ Every  man's 
house  is  called  his  castle.  Why  ? Because  it 
is  surrounded  by  a moat,  or  defended  by  a wall  ? 
No.  It  may  be  a straw-built  hut ; the  wind 
may  whistle  around  it,  the  rain  may  enter  it, 
but  the  king  can  not.” 

We  might  suppose,  apart  from  the  reverential 
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sanction  of  the  law,  that  a man’s  house  would 
become  so  endeared  to  him  that  he  would  hard- 
ly quit  it  except  on  compulsion.  There  are  ties 
which  naturally  attach  a man  closer  than  hooks 
of  steel  to  the  place  in  which  he  and  his  family 
have  passed  much  of  their  daily  life.  The  first 
taste  of  connubial  happiness,  the  birth  of  chil- 
dren, the  death  of  a loved  one,  the  joys  and  even 
the  sorrows  of  domestic  existence,  the  inter- 
course of  friends,  and  the  intimacy  of  home,  as- 
sociated as  they  must  be  with  the  house  in  which 
a man  has  lived  long  enough  to  experience  them, 
would,  it  might  be  supposed,  endear  to  his  heart 
every  stone  and  rafter  in  it.  But  our  citizens 
do  not  live  long  enough  in  their  houses  to  form 
such  ties.  The  American  takes  his  new  wife  to 
one,  and,  after  his  first-born,  each  of  the  rest  of 
his  children  sees  the  light  probably  for  the  first 
time  in  a succession  of  others.  We  know  of  a 
family  of  ten  children,  no  two  of  whom  were 
born  in  the  same  house.  In  course  of  this  rapid 
itineracy  there  can  be  no  time  for  the  associa- 
tions and  affections  of  life  to  crystallize  into  that 
gem  of  existence,  the  home.  Each  of  our  citi- 
zens lives  in  many  houses,  but  lives  not  long 
enough  in  either  to  form  a single  home. 

We  know  a gentleman,  born  and  bred  in  and 
a permanent  citizen  of  New  York,  with  money 
enough  to  have  and  to  hold  the  finest  mansion 
in  it,  who  leads  such  a migratory  life  that  he 
has  actually  lived  in  three  houses  and  three  ho- 
tels in  less  than  eighteen  months.  Two  of  the 
houses  were  ready-furnished,  each  of  which  he 
rented  for  six,  and  the  third  was  a villa  in  the 
country,  which  he  occupied  for  three  months ; 
the  rest  of  the  time  was  miscellaneously  spent  in 
shifting  his  movables,  in  which  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily, from  their  capacity  of  being  moved,  may  be 
included,  from  caravansary  to  caravansary.  His 
children  can  have  no  more  idea  of  a home  than 
so  many  erratic  cuckoos. 

The  mania  for  change  of  residence,  great  as 
it  has  always  been,  has  been  excited  to  an  un- 
usual excess  just  now  by  the  scarcity  of  Houses, 
the  increased  demand  for  them,  and  the  conse- 
quent high  rents.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a 
citizen,  though  so  rich  that  he  might  be  supposed 
to  be  beyond  the  temptation,  to  abandon  at  a 
moment’s  notice  his  house  and  all  his  household 
goods  to  the  first  stranger  who  has  the  folly  to 
pay  the  inordinate  sum  demanded  for  their  six 
months’  use.  Seven  and  eight  hundred  dollars 
a month  are  not  seldom  asked  for  some  of  our 
fine  city  houses  and  their  superfine  upholstery. 
The  price,  high  however  as  it  may  be,  does  not 
deter  takers,  who  in  fact  are  so  eager  and  ready 
with  their  money  that  their  offers  surpass  even 
the  demands.  Many  of  our  citizens,  to  whom 
a few  thousand  dollars  more  or  less  can  be  of 
little  account,  have  such  an  inveterate  habit  of 
trade  that,  unable  to  resist  a good  bargain,  they 
trade  away  their  homes  without  a momentary 
regret.  They  in  fact  chuckle  over  their  smart- 
ness and  good  luck.  The  consequence  is  that 
there  has  been  a general  exodus  from  several  of 
the  most  fashionable  quarters,  and  the  hotels 


are  filled  with  homeless  wanderers  in  the  shape 
of  thriving  citizens,  among  whom  some  of  the 
millionaires  of  the  city  are  the  most  conspicuous. 

Franklin  said  that  “ three  moves  are  equal  to 
one  fire.”  Our  practical  philosopher,  as  was 
his  wont,  only  regarded  the  subject  in  its  mate- 
rial aspect.  These  frequent  changes  of  resi- 
dence, however,  have  more  serious  consequences 
than  the  mere  injury  or  loss  of  so  much  property. 
They  are  destructive  of  much  of  that  home-feel- 
ing which  is  so  essential  to  the  education  of  the 
affections  and  moral  sentiments.  In  childhood 
the  faculty  of  observation  is  the  most  prominent, 
and  it  is  through  this  that  not  only  the  head  but 
the  heart  of  the  child  is  first  cultivated.  Mate- 
rial things,  being  the  objects  upon  which  this 
early  faculty  is  exercised,  become  of  great  im- 
portance. The  house,  the  room,  and  the  pieces 
of  furniture,  however  insignificant  in  then^elves, 
being  associated  in  the  mind  of  the  child  with 
all  the  affections  of  home,  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
great  moral  influences.  The  impressions  they 
make  upon  the  child  are  so  deep  that  they  resist 
the  utmost  corrosiveness  of  time.  The  memory 
of  the  old  as  well  as  the  young  forever  clings  to 
the  narrow  scene  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
childhood.  The  man  of  sensibility  not  only 
never  forgets,  but  never  ceases  to  love  the  most 
insignificant  object  associated  with  his  early  life. 
“I  should  hardly  care,”  wrote  Pope  in  one  of 
his  letters,  “ to  have  an  old  post  pulled  up  that 
I remembered  ever  since  I was  a child.”  These 
impressions,  so  important  in  their  moral  influ- 
ence, can  hardly  be  made  upon  the  heart  of  a 
child,  however  impressible,  whose  parents  “live 
in  three  houses  and  three  hotels  in  the  course  of 
eighteen  months.”  The  memory  of  his  unset- 
tled childhood  must  be  too  turbid  to  reflect  a 
distinct  image  of  any  kind. 

Writers  of  the  imagination,  poets,  and  novel- 
ists make  a large  use  of  the  natural  association 
of  inanimate  objects  with  the  thoughts  and  af- 
fections, and  thus  produce  some  of  their  mo6t 
striking  effects.  Their  characters,  indeed,  would 
be  as  “airy  nothings,”  inappreciable  by  the  or- 
dinary reader  without  a “ local  habitation.” 
Scott  and  Dickens  among  English,  and  Haw- 
thorne among  American  writers,  may  be  taken 
as  prominent  examples  of  authors  who  are  re- 
markable for  the  minute  descriptions  of  the  hab- 
itations of  their  imaginary  personages.  The 
very  titles  of  some  of  their  works,  as  “Bleak 
House,”  “The  Old  Manor,”  and  “The  House 
with  Seven  Gables,”  show  how  prominent  a feat- 
ure the  mere  dwelling  is  of  their  fancy  pictures. 

In  real  life,  too,  the  same  association  is  so 
strong  and  so  universal  that  the  humblest  roofs 
which  have  once  covered  those  who  have  risen 
to  fame  are  revered  by  all.  Thus  Shakspcare’s 
lowly  birth-place  and  Washington’s  wooden 
home  have  become  places  sacred  to  the  hearts 
of  nations.  The  Americans  are  noted  as  among 
the  most  earnest  worshipers  of  these  venerable 
relics.  It  would  therefore  seem  the  more  sur- 
prising that  they  should  have  so  little  respect 
for  their  own  private  sanctuaries,  which  they 
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desecrate  as  if  they  had  lost  all  faith  in  the  ex- 
istence of  the  household  gods.  Their  want  of 
reverence  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  their  houses  are  show-places  and  not  homes 
— constructed  to  display  their  wealth,  not  to 
live  in. 

Though  thirty  years  ago  there  were  but  very 
few  city  houses  which  cost  over  ten  thousand 
dollars  each,  now  there  are  long  rows  and  solid 
blocks  of  mansions  which  are  valued  at  five  and 
ten  times  that  amount.  More  and  more  ex- 
pensive structures  are  rising  each  day.  A suc- 
cessful tradesman  is  building  a house  for  his  own 
occupation  which,  it  is  said,  will  cost  half  a 
million  of  dollars  at  least.  As  he  is  a citi- 
zen who  counts  his  income  by  millions,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  he  can  not  only  well  afford  to 
build  but  to  live  in  it  There  is  a white  marble 
stable  in  New  York  which  is  reported  to  have 
cost  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars,  but  could 
not  now  be  built  for  twice  that  amount.  What 
a hduse  proportionate  in  dignity  to  the  palatial 
habitation  of  his  horses  will  cost  the  sumptuous 
proprietor  when  he  builds  one  may  be  left  to  the 
wildest  conjecture. 

Pope,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  gives  a memorable  descrip- 
tion of  a great  house  of  the  baronial  times  of 
Old  England.  Its  munificent  provisions  for 
hospitality  may  be  an  example  to  the  swelling 
proprietors  of  our  large  mansions,  as  its  decay- 
ing greatness  may  be  a lesson  of  humility. 

“You  must  expect  nothing  regular  in  my  de- 
scription,” wrote  Pope,  “of  a house  that  seems 
to  be  built  before  rules  were  in  fashion;  the 
whole  is  so  disjointed,  and  the  parts  so  detached 
* from  each  other,  and  yet  so  joining  again  one 
can  not  tell  how,  that  (in  a poetical  fit)  you 
would  imagine  it  had  been  a village  in  Am- 
phion’s  time  where  twenty  cottages  had  taken  a 
dance  together,  were  all  out,  and  stood  still  in 
amazement  ever  since.  A stranger  would  be 
grievously  disappointed  who  should  ever  think 
to  get  into  this  house  the  right  way : one  would 
expect,  after  entering  through  the  porch,  to  be 
let  into  the  hall.  Alas ! nothing  less ; you  find 
yourself  in  a brew-house.  From  the  parlor  you 
think  to  step  into  the  drawing-room  ; but  upon 
opening  the  iron-nailed  door  you  are  convinced 
by  a flight  of  birds  about  your  ears  and  a cloud 
of  dust  in  your  eyes  that  it  is  the  pigeon- 
house 

“ The  great  hall  is  high  and  spacious,  flanked 
with  long  tables,  images  of  ancient  hospitality. 
Here  is  one  vast  arched  window,  beauti- 
fully darkened  with  divers  scutcheons  of  painted 

glass One  shining  pane  bears  date  1286. 

The  youthful  face  of  Dame  Elinor  owes  more 
to  this  single  piece  than  to  all  the  glasses  she 
ever  consulted  in  her  life.  Who  can  say  after 
this  that  glass  is  frail,  when  it  is  not  half  so  per- 
ishable as  human  beauty  or  glory? ..And 

yet  must  not  one  sigh  to  reflect  that  the  most 
authentic  record  of  so  ancient  a family  should 
lie  at  the  mercy  of  every  boy  that  throws  a stone  ? 
In  this  hall,  in  former  days,  have  dined  gartered 


knights  and  courtly  dames,  with  ushers,  servers, 
and  seneschals;  and  yet  it  was  but  the  other 
night  that  an  owl  flew  in  hither,  and  mistook  it 
for  a bam 

44  Next  the  parlor  lies  the  pigeon-house,  by 
the  side  of  which  runs  an  entry  that  leads  on 
one  hand  and  the  other  into  a bedchamber,  a 
buttery,  and  a small  hall  called  the  chaplain’s 
study.  Then  follow  a brew-house,  a little  green 
and  gilt  parlor,  and  the  great  stairs,  under  which 
is  the  dairy.  A little  further  on  the  right,  the 
servants’  hall ; and  by  the  side  of  it,  up  six  steps, 
the  old  lady ’8  closet,  which  has  a lattice  into  the 
said  hall,  that  while  she  said  her  prayers  she 
might  cast  an  eye  on  the  men  and  maids.  There 
are  upon  this  ground-floor  in  all  twenty-jpur 
apartments,  hard  to  be  distinguished  by  partic- 
ular names 

44  All  the  upper  story  has  for  many  years  had 
no  other  inhabitants  than  certain  rats,  whose 
very  age  renders  them  worthy  of  this  venerable 
mansion 

44 1 had  never  seen  half  what  I have  described 
but  for  an  old  starched  gray-headed  steward, 
who  is  as  much  an  antiquity  as  any  in  the  place, 
and  looks  like  an  old  family  picture  walked  out 
of  its  frame.  He  failed  not,  as  we  passed  from 
room  to  room,  to  relate  several  memoirs  of  the 
family ; but  his  observations  were  particularly 
curious  in  the  cellar:  he  showed  where  stood 
the  triple  rows  of  butts  of  sack,  and  where  were 
ranged  the  bottles  of  tent  for  toasts  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  pointed  to  the  stands  that  supported 
the  iron-hooped  hogsheads  of  strong  beer ; then 
stepping  to  a corner  he  lugged  out  the  tattered 
fragment  of  an  unframed  picture.  4 This,’  says 
he,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  4 was  from  Sir  Thom- 
as, once  master  of  the  drink  I told  you  of.  He 
had  two  sons  (poor  young  masters!)  that  never 
arrived  at  the  age  of  this  beer ; they  both  fell 
ill  in  this  very  cellar,  and  never  went  out  upon 
their  own  legs.’  ” 

Pope  found  this  old  mansion  an  excellent 
place  for  retirement  and  study,  and  translated 
44  a great  deal”  of  his  Homer  there,  six  hundred 
years  from  the  time  it  was  first  built.  The  ven- 
erable ruin  still  exists,  for  Hawthorne,  in  his  last 
book — “Our  English  Home” — records  a visit  to 
it.  It  may  be  safely  presumed  that  our  flimsy 
and  gaudy  mansions  will  not  last  for  centuries, 
and  in  their  decay  be  chosen  as  meet  places  for 
poets  to  work  in. 


ST.  LEON’S  HEIR. 

IT  was  late  in  the  spring,  or  rather  it  should 
have  been  spring,  and  was  so  according  to  all 
the  calculations  and  predictions  of  the  almanacs ; 
for  it  was  the  middle  of  April ; but  instead  of  the 
capricious  tears  and  smiles,  blue  skies  and  thun- 
der-clouds, balmy  western  breezes,  and  chilling 
east  winds,  which  usually  betoken  the  changeful 
moods  of  that  most  sensitive  and  womanly  month 
of  all  the  twelve,  a cold,  bitter,  wintry  storm 
was  raging;  one  of  those  most  unseasonable 
and  unwelcome  but  not  to  be  gainsayed  north- 
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east  storms,  which  do  so  often  creep  into  the  lap 
of  our  Northern  spring-time,  and  sweep  with  un- 
pitying and  remorseless  fnry  over  our  rock-bound 
coast,  bringing  terror  and  dismay  to  our  most 
adventurous  sailors,  destruction  to  our  shipping, 
and  dread  and  desolation  to  the  dwellers  upon 
land. 

The  storm  had  been  gathering  its  fury  for 
days,  nay,  even  for  weeks;  lowering  clouds, 
spiteful  gusts  of  damp  wind  whirling  in  mad 
eddies,  cold  wintry  showers  mingled  with  hail 
and  sleet  and  snow,  and  heavy  masses  of  fog, 
now  settling  down  in  chill  discomfort,  now  slow- 
ly drifting  away  to  show  a gleam  of  watery  sun- 
shine, gone  even  while  the  gazer  speculated  upon 
the  «hances  of  its  continuance,  had  at  last  cul- 
minated in  a howling  tempest  of  mingled  wind, 
hail,  snow,  and  rain,  which  seemed  to  heighten 
in  Bullen  intensity  as  the  day  waned  toward  its 
close. 

But  upon  the  sea-coast  of  Massachusetts, 
where  our  scene  opens,  the  tempest  seemed  to 
sweep  in  unmitigated  wildness ; a thick,  blind- 
ing mist  brooded  over  the  wide  waste  of  waters, 
showing  dense  and  wild,  as  if  chaos  were  again 
uprising;  and  as  the  fierce  wind  rent  its  folds 
aside,  and  drifted  them  in  torn  fragments  skurry- 
ing  along  beneath  the  murky,  leaden  skies,  it 
revealed  the  heavy  sea  billows  rolling  sullenly 
shoreward^  now.showing  black  and  inky  against 
the  snow^covcred  heights,  now  breaking  and 
sparkling  with  a fearful  phosphorescent  light,  till 
curling  high  in  syvful  whiteness  and  foam,  they 
flung  themselves  upon  the  rocky  beach  with  a 
long  resounding  roar,  and  a fierce  weight  which 
sent  the  bitter  salt  spray  shivering  far  and  wide 
over  the  high  land. 

High  up  among  the  rocky  cliffs  of  this  now 
desolate-looking  beach,  and  nestling  closely  in 
among  them,  as  if  it  sought  protection  from  their 
strength,  or,  as  if  it  feared  the  stormy  ocean 
might,  in  its  unbridled  wrath,  open  its  huge  jaws 
and  suck  it  in  like  a second  Jonah,  cowered  a 
small  but  neat  cottage ; it  was  not 

UA  cottfipc  with  a double  coach-house, 

\ cottage  of  gentility," 

such  as  the  city  seekers  after  fresh  air  and  sea- 
breezes  delight  themselves  in,  when,  closing  their 
well-furnished  and  airy  town-houses,  they  crowd 
themselves  and  their  little  ones  into  some  ill- 
contrived  14  house  of  seven  gables”  or  more,  for 
the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  gasping  all  day 
upon  a wide  stretch  of  barren  sea-beach,  and 
shivering  all  night  beneath  two  blankets  and  a 
sloping  roof,  simply  because  fashion  is  inexora- 
ble, and  exuberant  health,  not  sickness,  de- 
mands the  change. 

Thd  cottage  in  question,  though  small,  was 
neat  and  substantial,  but  plain,  unpretending, 
and  nn ornamented  in  any  degree ; a narrow  foot- 
path, little  trodden,  led  up  to  the  highway  upon 
which  it  fronted,  and  no  cultivated  ground  around 
it  told  of  the  agricultural  thrift,  or  horticultural 
taste  of  the  proprietor ; it  looked,  as  indeed  it 
really  was,  the  temporary  home  of  a man  who 
had  no  ownership  in  his  surroundings,  and  whose 


daily  living  (scant  though  it  might  be,  and  pos- 
sibly was)  came  to  him  from  sources  wholly  in- 
dependent of  his  dwelling-place. 

Upon  the  dreary  night  In  question,  upon  which 
onr  story  commences,  the  lower  room  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  and  which  commanded  a full  view 
of  the  stormy  and  vexed  ocean,  t^ad  but  one  in- 
mate, the  master  of  the  establishment.  The 
room  itself  was  neat,  even  to  scrupulousness,  bat 
intensely  desolate-looking ; destitute  entirely  of 
all  the  thousand  little  accessories  of  taste  and 
occupancy  which  can  give  an  aspect  of  quiet 
home-comfort  and  snugness  to  even  the  lowliest 
apartment.  The  small,  shutterless,  and  uncur- 
tained windows  let  in  all  the  desolation  of  the 
outward  scene,  and  there  was  nothing  bright  and 
glowing  within  to  form  a cheerful  contrast  with 
it ; chairs  and  tables  there  were,  indeed,  enough 
possibly  to  serve  the  bare  needs  of  the  indwell- 
ers, but  no  superfluity  even  of  these;  an  open 
stove  stood  far  out  into  the  room,  with  its  long, 
dreary,  black  stove-pipe  reaching  to  the  distant 
wall,  and  thence  to  some  remote  and  concealed 
chimney ; but  the  fire  had  died  out  in  the  grate, 
and  only  the  white  ashes  upon  the  hearth  re- 
mained to  tell  that  it  had  ever  diffused  warmth 
and  cheerfulness  around.  Upon  the  low  walls, 
which  ‘were  covered  with  a clean  but  tasteless 
paper,  of  dingy  colors,  and  stiff,  ungraceful  pat- 
tern, hung  two  or  three  large,  showy -looking, 
colored  maps,  useful  for  reference  doubtless,  but 
certainly  the  humblest  attempt  in  the  way  of 
ornamentation  with  which  human  taste  ever 
satisfies  its  universal  craving  for  the  beautiful. 
A book-case  of  the  cheapest  construction,  with 
a scant  array  of  heavy  uninviting-looking  books 
of  divinity,  and  a moon-faced  clock,  which  made 
the  slow  time  it  chronicled  still  more  oppressive 
by  its  dull  and  unvarying  44  tick-tack,  tick-tack,” 
completed  the  inventory  of  the  furniture. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  room  had  but  one 
occupant,  a tall,  thin  old  man,  thin  almost  to 
emaciation;  he  was  seated  at  a table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  a large  open  Bible  lay  upon 
the  desk  before  him,  upon  it  his  thin  white  hands 
were  clasped  with  the  rigid  clasp  of  pain,  and 
upon  them  his  face  was  bowed  down  and  con- 
cealed, while  the  silvery  hair,  whose  abundance  # 
sb owed  that  its  whiteness  wras  less  the  work  of 
time  than  grief  and  anxiety,  fell  in  gleaming 
disorder  over  his  hidden  face,  clasped  hands, 
and  open  book. 

So  still  he  was  that,  for  a moment,  the  closest 
observer  might  have  said,  4 4 He  sleeps.”  But  it 
was  not  sleep  or  quiet  rest  which  weighed  down 
that  white  head : it  was  the  exhaustion  of  suf- 
fering, the  benumbed  jand  apathetic  stillness 
which*  often  succeeds  a great  and  stormy  grief ; 
and  if  the  eye  of  the  gazer  had  remained  fixed 
upon  him  for  a few  moments  more  a weak  shud- 
der, which  shook  his  frame,  and  would  have 
been  a convulsion  if  his  nature  had  had  strength 
for  it,  would  have  given  evidence  that  the  deep 
suffering  which  had  thus  prostrated  him  was  not 
over,  only  overpowered  by  physical  weakness. 

At  last,  as  a wild  burst  of  the  tempest,  loud- 
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cr  and  fiercer  even  than  its  precursors,  smote 
upon  the  house,  rocking  it  to  its  foundations,  ; 
and  dashing  the  mingled  hail  and  spray  with 
violence  against  the  now  darkening  windows, 
the  man  slowly  raised  his  head,  and  gazed  out 
with  a look  of  helplessness  and  despair,  disclos- 
ing, as  he  thus  lifted  himself  up,  a face  which, 
in  spite  of  its  traces  of  past  and  present  suffer- 
ing, was  a pleasant  and  intellectual  one,  the 
habitual  expression  of  which  was  mild  and  be- 
nevolent. 

The  dress  of  the  old  man  as  he  thus  raised 
himself  up  in  his  chair  betokened  his  calling : 
the  white  neck-tie,  the  suit  of  well-worn  but 
still  respectable  black,  as  well  as  a certain  cler- 
ical, though  undescribable,  peculiarity  in  the 
way  in  which  they  were  worn,  at  once  betrayed 
the  country  preacher. 

He  sat  for  a few  moments  watching  with  sad 
eyes  the  dreary  storm  beating  so  fiercely  upon 
his  home,  and  shivering  with  a sort  of  inward 
chill  at  every  wild  sweep  of  the  pitiless  wind ; 
and  then,  as  if  inaction  could  no  longer  be  en- 
dured, he  rose  slowly  and  weakly  from  his  chair, 
and  betraying  as  he  did  so  a lameness  which 
must  have  made  locomotion  difficult  to  him,  he 
paced  the  room  nervously,  though  with  a slow 
and  evidently  painful  motion. 

As  the  sound  of  his  halting  and  uncertain 
steps  broke  upon  the  previous  silence  of  the 
apartment  the  door  of  the  room  was  pushed 
noiselessly  and  cautiously  half-way  open,  and  a 
female  head  was  thrust  silently  in  at  the  aper- 
ture, and  a pair  of  keen  black  eyes  peered  wist- 
fully around , and  then,  finding  the  object  of  her 
solicitude  was  up  and  in  motion,  the  intruder 
pushed  the  door  still  wider,  and  advanced  into 
the  room. 

She  was  a brisk,  hale,  cheerful-looking  mat- 
ron of  about  middle  age,  dressed  neatly  in  Quak- 
er garb  of  the  olden  fashion,  with  prim,  snow- 
white  cap  and  handkerchief,  and  spotless  linen 
apron,  and  with  a brisk,  bustling  manner,  which 
was  too  kindly  and  too  evidently  well  meant  to 
make  her  busy  bustling  officiousness  ever  appear 
offensive. 

“Waked  up,  ain’t  thee,  David?  Why,  I 
want  to  know!”  she  said,  good-naturedly,  as 
she  came  into  the  room,  rubbing  her  fat  little 
hands  together  in  a cheery  sort  of  way,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  her  readiness  to  be  employed 
in  any  useful  occupation  which  might  offer  it- 
self. “I  should  have  been  in  afore,  only  I 
peeked  in  at  the  door,  and  I see  thee  was  asleep, 
and  I didn’t  want  to  wake  thee.  Hope  thee  has 
had  a real  good,  quiet  nap;  thee  needed  it,  sure 
enough,  goodness  knows !” 

“I  have  not  been  asleep,  Sarah,”  said  the 
old  man,  mildly. 

“Thee  hain’t?  Well,  now,  that’s  too  had! 
Why  didn’t  thee  sleep?  I want  to  know! 
Why,  I see  thee  laying  down  on  the  table,  and 
I never  mistrusted  but  what  thee  was  getting  a 
nap.  Why,  I should  have  been  in  long  afore 
this  if  I’d  known  thee  was  not  asleep,  for  thee's 
set  thy  fire  all  out,  and  I’m  ’fraid  thee’s  half 


' chilled  to  death.  I did  not  like  to  come  in  and 
; disturb  thee ; and  the  fire  is  all  out,  just  as  black 
as  the  back.  I’m  ’fraid  thee  has  been  real  cold. 
Hain’t  thee?  Say,  now.” 

44  Oh  no,  I am  not  cold,”  replied  her  brother- 
in-law.  44  At  least,  I did  not  know  that  I was,” 
he  added,  as  a chill  shook  his  weak  frame,  giv- 
ing apparent  contradiction  to  his  words.  “The 
fact  is,  my  heart  is  so  cold  I do  not  think  I am 
sensible  of  a chill  any  where  else.” 

“ I guess  thee  is  cold,  David,,  though  thee 
doesn’t  think  enough  of  thyself  to  know  or  care 
whether  thee  is  or  not.  I say  that’s  the  fact,” 
said  the  woman,  kindly.  44  But  we’ll  soon  have 
a fire ; and  I wish,  now,  I had  come  in  sooner ; 
it  seems  kind  of  strange  I didn’t;  but  I hated 
to  make  a noise  if  thee  was  asleep,  as  I s’posed 
thee  was and  moving  about  with  handy  activ- 
ity and  zeal,  she  proceeded  to  replenish  the  fire ; 
and  as  it  shot  up  in  a clear  blaze  under  her 
skillful  management  she  shut  up  the  sacred  vol- 
ume, put  away  the  reading-desk  and  table,  and 
drew  the  old  man’s  chair  into  a comfortable  po- 
sition by  th#warm  hearth. 

“Come,  now,  David,”  she  said,  kindly,  when 
these  friendly  preparations  were  completed — 
“come  and  sit  by  the  fire,  won’t  thee?  Thee’s 
wearing  thyself  all  out  traveling  hither  and  yon, 
back  and  forth,  in  that  way — thee  is  now ; and 
thee  will  make  thy  lameness  a deal  worse ; and 
what’s  the  good  of  it  all  ? Come  and  &t  down, 
now,  do;  I tell  thee,  sure,  there  is  no  good  in 
thy  worrying  and  fretting  and  walking  round  in 
this  way.” 

“I  know  it,  Sarah,”  said  the  old  man,  sadly. 

“ I know  it  only  too  well,  and  that  is  just  it : it 
is  because,  as  you  say,  I can  do  no  good,  that  I 
do  so  worry.  Oh ! if  I could  do  any  thing — if 
I could  only  go  out  into  the  world,  like  other 
men,  and  seek  for  my  poor  lost  child,  I should 
not  fret  so ; but  lame,  and  weak,  and  helpless, 
what  can  I do?  I sit  here,  Sarah,  and  listen 
to  this  howling  storm,  and  feci  that  it  may  be 
my  child,  my  only  one,  is  homeless  and  shelter- 
less, exposed  to  all  its  fury,  and  I drove  her  to 
it — I,  her  father,  who  doted  upon  her,  drove 
her  from  my  door,  and  refused  to  listen  to  her 
sad  story.  Oh ! I sit  here,  dry  and  sheltered, 
and  cry,  4 God  help  me !’  But  what  right  have 
I to  expect  his  help  ? I,  who  had  no  compas- 
sion upon  my  own  child  in  her  affliction,  how  * 
shall  I dare  ask  of  my  Heavenly  Father  to  have 
compassion  upon  me?  Oh,  my  child!  my 
child ! my  poor  deserted  Mary !”  and  he  wrung 
his  hands  in  the  wild  impotence  of  sorrow. 

4 4 Don’t  thee,  David,  don’t  thee,”  said  the 
woman,  soothingly.  44  Thee  is  too  hard  upon 
thyself — thee  is,  now.  Thee  did  what  thee 
thought  was  thy  duty,  and  the  just  God,  who 
sees  all  hearts,  will  know  thee  meant  right,  even 
if  thee  did  wrong,  which  I am  by  no  means  clear 
that  thee  did.” 

4 4 But  am  I sure  I did  mean  right  ? I thought 
so  at  the  time ; but  who  of  us  can  be  sure  of  his 
own  motives  ? I can  not  tell.  I sit  and  think, 
and  think,  until  I am  bewildered,  and  the  dis- 
ci rigina  I from 
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tinctions  between  right  and  wrong  are  confound- 
ed to  me,  and  that  which  I thought  was  good 
seems  evil  in  my  mind.  But  what  was  I to  do? 
I had  preached  to  my  people  against  sin;  as 
their  spiritual  teacher,  I hod  warned  them  to 
hold  no  fellowship  with  sinners ; I had  coun- 
seled them  to  fly  from  all  connection  with  the 
wrong-doer ; I had  said  to  them,  ‘ No  man  can 
touch  pitch  and  not  he  defiled ;’  and  then,  when 
the  sin  came  home  to  me,  as  I believed,  in  the 
person  of  my  own,  only  child,  was  I not  called 
upon  to  practice  what  I had  preached  ? I had 
exhorted  them  to  ‘ cut  off  the  right  hand,  to 
pluck  out  the  right  eye,  if  it  offended and  how 
could  I dare  to  do  otherwise  when  the  case  be- 
came my  own  ? Could  I shelter  and  encourage 
her  whom  1 believed  to  be  a sinner  because  she 
was  my  child  ? I thought  not.  I thought  I 
was  doing  God’s  service  and  obeying  His  will 
when  I said  to  her,  4 Depart,  and  see  my  face  no 
more. ’ I thought  I was  speaking  in  the  name  of 
Him  whose  servant  I had  vowed  myself  to  be.” 

44  Well,  yes,  David.  I believe  thee  did  hon- 
estly; and,  if  so,  thee  did  right — diefenot  thee?” 

44  No ; I feel  now  as  if  I did  wrong — ail  wrong. 
As  I look  back,  I fear  I was  misled ; perhaps  I 
wanted  the  praise  of  the  world,  the  speech  of 
people.  I am  not  sure  of  myself.  What  if  I 
wanted  my  flock  to  say,  4 Behold  1 he  does  not 
spare  himself ; like  a second  Abraham  he  obeys 
the  word*  of  the  Lord,  even  if  it  be  to  sacrifice 
his  only  child!’  Could  this  have  been  so? 
Could  it  have  been  my  sinful  spiritual  pride  ? 
Could  I have  been  thus  self-deceived  ? Oh ! I 
know  not,  I know  not !” 

“Nonsense,  David!”  said  the  Quakeress; 
“thee  has,  as  thee  says,  clearly  got  thyself  be- 
wildered, till  thee  can’t  tell  right  from  wrong ; 
but  I know,  if  thee  doesn’t.  Thee  did  what 
thee  thought  was  thy  duty,  and  thee  did  it  man- 
fully, though  it  almost  broke  thy  poor  heart  to 
do  it;  and  so  I say  thee  was  right — I know 
thee  was!” 

“But  it  turned  out  that  I was  wrong,”  said 
the  minister,  sadly ; “ all  wrong,  all  wrong.” 

“That  is  not  thy  fault,”  said  the  woman; 
“ thee  did  what  thee  thought  was  right — that 
was  thy  part.  God  does  not  give  perfect  wis- 
dom to  any  of  his  human  creatures ; we  must 
all  do  the  best  we  can,  acting  up  to  the  light 
He  gives  us,  and  leave  the  end  to  Him ; thee 
could  not  see  into  the  coming  time  then,  and 
thee  can’t  now;  we  must  all  wait  God’s  time.” 

“Yes,  but  I judged  too  hastily  and  I judged 
too  harshly.  Did  not  our  blessed  Master  say, 
4 Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged?’  ” 

“Yes,  but  that  means  judge  not  severely,  un- 
charitably, I reckon;  don’t  it,  Dayid?  Sure, 
did  not  the  same  Teacher  say,  ‘ Why  judge  ye 
not  of  your  own  selves  what  is  right?’  Why, 
David,  we  must  judge  in  this  world;  we  are 
called  upon  to  do  it  continually,  every  day  of 
our  lives ; we  must  do  it ; all  is  to  be  sure  we 
use  the  best  judgment  God  has  given  us,  and 
take  care  not  to  let  our  sinful  passions  mislead 
us  to  judge  harshly  and  unjustly  of  others. 


Why,  don’t 4hee  see,  the  world  could  not  go  on 
from  day  to  day  if  we  none  of  us  ventured  to 
form  any  judgment  of  other  folks  ? If,  when- 
ever any  wrong-doing  came  in  our  way,  we  were 
to  shut  our  eyes  and  cry  out,  * I judge  not,  I judge 
not !’  what  does  thee  think  would  become  of  us 
and  of  the  world  ? Oh  no  1 that  would  never 
do.  If  it  comes  to  that;  if  thee  is  to  let  the 
wolf  go  at  large,  because  thee  is  too  scrupulous 
to  judge  him,  what  is  to  became  of  the  innocent 
lambs?  That  won’t  do,  David,  nohow!” 

44 1 believe  you  are  right  there,  Sarah.” 

44  Right ! yes,  I know  I am.  I’m  glad  thee 
sees  it,  that’s  all.” 

44  But,  Sarah,”  said  the  self-accusing  and 
morbidly  conscientious  old  man,  4 4 you  said, 
judge  not  harshly ; I am  afraid  I did,  and  my 
judgment  wronged  my  poor  child.” 

44  True ; yes,  I believe  it  did.  But,  as  I said 
before,  we  haven’t  got  the  gift  of  true  wisdom, 
any  of  us ; only  the  Highest  has  that.  Thee 
used  the  best  judgment  thee  had  at  the  time,  I 
supposo — did  not  thee  ?” 

44  Certainly  I did,  but  I see  now  that  it  was 
wrong.  Oh ! I might  have  known  it  was  wrong ; 
I might  have  known  my  pretty  Mary,  my  poor 
Lucy’s  only  child,  could  not  be  what  they  said 
of  her !” 

44  David,”  said  the  little  Quakeress,  in  a tone 
of  mild  reproof,  44  thee  is  judging  unjustly  now, 
any  way ; thee  is  on  the  wrong  track  now,  clear- 
ly. If  thee  had  judged  Mary  innocent  only 
because  she  was  thy  child  and  Lucy’s,  thee  would 
have  cause  to  blame  thyself ; but  thee  did  better, 
thee  judged  impartially,  and  when  thy  reason 
condemned  her  thee  gave  her  up ; thee  did  what 
thee  believed  to  be  thy  duty  at  the  time,  and  I 
say  thee  was  right,  however  it  has  turned  out. 
I am  no  scholar — I never  was,  as  thee  knows, 
and  I never  had  much  wit  or  sense ; I am  not 
fit  to  argufy  with  thee,  David — I know  that  very 
well ; but  I’ll  tell  thee  what : when  I married 
thy  brother  Thomas,  him  and  me  didn’t  think 
jest  alike  on  some  matters — religious  matters,  I 
mean.  I was  brought  up  in  the  Friends*  way 
of  thinking,  as  thee  knows,  and  he  wasn’t. 
Well,  we  didn't  think  alike  on  some  matters 
then,  and  we  never  did  think  alike  on  them 
subjects  to  the  longest  day  that  he  lived ; but 
then  they  was  only  matters  of  belief— pints  of 
doctrine,  he  called  them ; but  in  all  matters  of 
duty-doing,  of  daily  living,  of  honesty,  morality, 
and  all  that,  him  and  me  never  differed,  not  a 
mite ; and  he  used  often  to  say  to  me,  and  I say 
the  same  to  thee,  that  if  we  do  honestly  and 
faithfully  what  we  in  our  best  judgment  believe 
to  be  right,  it  is  right  for  us,  and  is  all  our 
Maker  expects  of  us.  4 Why,  Sarah,  * he  used 
to  say,  4 If  He  had  meant  us  to  fly  He’d  have 
given  us  wings ; and  if  He  had  expected  us  to 
judge  perfect  judgment  He  would  hare  given 
us  perfect  wisdom,  which  He  has  not.’  Yes, 
that’s  what  thy  brother  Thomas  used  to  say,  and 
I guess  he  was  about  right ; he  was  a good  man, 

I David,  thy  brother  Thomas  was,  and  a sensible 
I — wasn’t  he  ?” 
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“Yes,  oh  yes,”  said  the  old  man,  passively 
repeating  her  words;  “Thomas  was  a good 
man»and  a sensible  one.” 

“Yea,  indeed,  he  was  that,”  said  the  widow, 
cordially ; “ and  no  one  has  a better  right  to  say 
It  than  thee  and  me,  for  no  one  knew  him  so 
well  as  we  did.  And  now,  David,”  she  contin- 
ued, evidently  with  the  kind  intention  of  draw- 
ing him  into  conversation,  and  thus  calling  off 
his  mind  from  its  persistent  and  gloomy  intro- 
spection, “I’ll  tell  thee  another  thing — I’ll  tell 
thee  what  father  used  to  say,  and  he  was  a real 
good  man  too,  and  had  lived  to  be  old,  and  had 
bad  a great  deal  of  experience,  and  knew  a deal 
of  things,  in  a quiet  sort  of  way.  He  used  to 
say  that,  according  to  his  belief,  it  wasn’t  so 
much  the  amount  of  good  which  a person  actu- 
ally did  in  this  world,  as  what  they  had  tried  to 
do,  which  would  be  taken  into  the  account; 
and  I remember  how  he  used  to  tell  us  this 
story — Law!  goodness  me!  I remember  jest 
how  he  used  to  look  when  he  sot  and  told  it ! 
I can’t  tell  thee  if  he  read  of  it  in  a book,  or 
heard  tell  of  it,  or  knew  it  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge— but  that’s  no  matter.  But  he  used  to  say 
there  was  a manufactory  of  some  kind  once — I 
don’t  know  justly  what  they  made  there,  and  I 
don’t  know,  sakes  alive ! where  it  was  either ; I 
s’pose  father  knew,  but  if  he  ever  told  me  I have 
forgotten  now — but  they  worked  in  iron  or  steel 
there,  one  or  t’other,  and  it  was  dreadful  un- 
healthy work,  as  it  naturally  would  be,  for  the 
little  bits  of  iron  or  steel  (whichever  it  was 
they  worked  in,  and  I’m  sure  I can’t  tell  thee 
which  it  was,  I’m  so  stupid),  but  it  used  to  fly 
off  in  fine  dust,  and  get  into  the  eyes,  and  noses, 
and  throats  of  the  work-folks,  and  it  caused  bad 
eyes,  sometimes  blindness,  and  complaints  of 
the  throat  and  lungs,  consumptions,  and  all  that. 
Well,  it  was  so  very  unhealthy  it  was  hard  to 
get  any  work-people  ; folks  wouldn’t  work  there 
even  for  great  wages,  only  them  as  was  real 
poor  and  desperate,  and  they  couldn’t  stand  k 
long.  Well,  there  was  a good  rich  man  in  that 
place — a very  wise,  learned  sort  of  man— and 
he  pitied  the  poor  work-folk ; ho  was  not  no- 
ways connected  with  the  factory,  thee  under- 
stands, only  he  pitied  the  poor  men  and  their 
wives  and  children,  and  he  spent  much  time  and 
thought  and  money  to  try  to  find  out  some  way 
to  help  them,  by  masks,  and  spectacles,  and, 
dear  me ! I can’t  tell  thee  what  in  the  world  he 
didn’t  try ; but  nothing  seemed  to  do  any  good, 
or  help  the  matter  in  the  least. 

“ Well,  one  day  he  come  in  to  the  factory  to 
show  the  works  to  some  friends  he  had  visiting 
him,  and  so  he  told  how  unhealthy  it  was,  and 
pointed  out  the  cause ; and  a young  woman  of 
the  company  she  spoke  up,  and  she  says,  ‘ Why 
not  hang  up  a magnet  over  each  work-bench  ? 
wouldn’t  that  do?’  Well,  I suppose  she  never 
gave  the  matter  a second  thought  before  she 
said  that,  but  the  wise  man  he  see  in  a moment 
the  value  of  what  she  had  said ; and  it  seems 
strange  nobody  had  ever  thought  of  it  before,  it 
was  so  simple.  The  experiment  was  tried  at 
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once,  and  it  worked  wonders,  so  that  the  busi- 
ness ceased  to  be  unhealthy,  and  that  chance- 
dropped  word  (as  it  seemed  to  be)  saved  hun- 
dreds of  poor  folks  from  sickness  and  misery 
and  death.  But  father  used  to  say  (and  this  is 
the  p’int  of  the  story)  that  he  really  believed 
that,  in  the  sight  of  the  great  God,  the  good 
man’s  many  failures  would  count  for  more  in 
the  day  of  account  than  that  young  woman’s 
wonderfully  useful  remark,  which  cost  her  nei- 
ther time  nor  thought,  labor  nor  money.  Why, 
thee  sees,  she  jest  said  it,  hap-hazard,  as  it  were, 
as  I might  say,  4 It’s  cold ;’  and  I guess  father 
was  nigh  about  right;  don’t  thee  think  so?” 

But  the  listener,  if  listener  he  could  be  called, 
did  not  answer  her;  in  fact,  he  had  not  even 
heard  her  kind  attempt  to  amuse  him ; the  man’s 
mind  and  thoughts  had  drifted  entirely  away 
from  her  and  her  social  efforts  in  his  behalf,  and 
were  tossing. upon  the  wide  sea  of  his  own  deep 
sorrow.  Sitting,  with  a fixed  look  of  woe  upon 
his  face,  his  locked  hands  resting  helplessly  upon 
his  knee,  he  was  gazing  with  sad  eyes  at  the 
storm-beaten  window,  shivering  all  over  when- 
ever a fiercer  burst  than  usual  beat  against  the 
rattling  casement ; and  again  he  rose,  as  if  me- 
chanically, and  resumed  his  weary  traverse  of 
the  room. 

The  sister-in-law  sat  for  a few  moments, 
watching  with  pitying  eyes  his  slow  and  pain- 
ful exercise,  and  then,  with  an  instinctive  feel- 
ing which  told  her  if  she  would  interest  him  at 
all  she  must  keep  to  the  one  only  subject  which 
filled  his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
she  again  addressed  him  : 

“David,”  she  said,  kindly,  “I  do  not  see 
why  thee  should  blame  thyself  so,  even  after  all 
that’s  come  and  gone.  To  go  back  to  the  be- 
ginning, I believe  thy  daughter’s  match  was 
never  one  of  thy  choosing.” 

“It  was  not,  it  was  not!”  said  the  preacher, 
stopping  short,  and  facing  her  with  eager  glance. 
“ You  are  right,  Sarah ; you  do  me  justice  there. 
I never  liked  the  marriage,  and,  to  go  still  far- 
ther back,  I never  wanted  my  Mary  to  go  to  the 
city  at  all.  What  need  was  there  for  her  to 
leave  me,  her  loving  old  father?  I could  sup- 
port her  here ; my  salary  had  fed  and  clothed 
and  made  us  comfortable  when  there  were  more 
of  us.  Why  need  she  go  to  learn  to  be  a teach- 
er? She  was  learned  enough,  and  good  enough, 
and  pretty  enough  for  me.  Why  did  she  not 
stay  in  the  home  and  the  station  into  which  the 
good  Lord  put  her  ? I did  not  want  her  to  go, 
but  I was  overruled.  They  told  me  I was  self- 
ish to  keep  her  here ; that  I was  standing  in  her 
light ; that  it  was  for  her  good,  and  I was  selfish 
to  refuse ; that  it  was  weak  in  me.  And  then 
I gave  consent,  and  she  went,  and  my  home  was 
a home  to  me  no  longer.  But  I bore  it.  I 
would  not  let  her  know  how  I missed  and  want- 
ed her,  for  I did  not  mean  to  be  selfish  and  stand 
in  her  way.  And  so  I lived  upon  her  letters, 
telling  me  of  her  success  and  her  happiness. 
And  then  came  a long  letter,  telling  me  of  her 
marriage..  Ah ! that  was  a sad  day  to  me.” 
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“Why,  David,”  said  the  listener,  looking  up 
from  her  knitting-work  in  surprise,  u thee  don’t 
mean  to  say  thee  did  not  hear  of  it  till  she  was 
really  married,  does  thee  ?” 

“Yes,  Sarah,  I do.  My  poor  Mary  thought 
to  give  me  a pleasant  surprise.  She  said — she 
wrote,  as  she  had  no  dear  mother  to  help  her 
to  get  ready  it  was  no  use  to  come  home,  and 
she  seemed  to  think  I should  be  pleased  and 
proud  to  hear  she  was  married  to  a young  man 
so  much  above  her  in  station  ; but  I never  was  : 
I never  liked  it,  and  I never  felt  satisfied.  If 
all  was  right,  why  did  he  not  come  down,  and 
bring  Mary  home,  and  ask  my  consent  ? I did 
not  like  the  hurry,  and  I did  not  like  the  match. 
I said  then  just  what  I say  now — that  I had  far 
rather  have  seen  my  child  the  wife  of  a plain 
farmer  or  an  honest  mechanic,  who  had  the 
power  and  the  will  to  work  for  her  support, 
than  the  wife  of  that  gay,  dissipated  young 
man,  with  all  his  money  and  fashion.  My 
friends  tailed  it  a great  match  for  Mary,  and 
congratulated  me  upon  it;  but  I did  not  feel 
bo.  Match?  It  was  no  match  at  all.  My 
Mary,  with  her  youth  and  beauty  and  inno- 
cence, and  that  wild,  reckless  spendthrift ! A 
match  like  that  between  the  serpent  and  the 
dove!  Ay!  and  then,”  said  the  old  father, 
now  warming  up  with  his  subject,  and  speaking 
with  a vehement  energy  strongly  in  contrast 
with  his  late  weak  listlessncss — “then,  when  I 
heard  the  marriage  was  kept  secret  from  his  fa- 
ther, and  Mary  had  never  been  noticed  by  his 
family,  my  heart  misgave  me,  and  I trembled 
for  my  child.  I wrote  at  once  to  both  of  them. 
I conjured  him  by  all  he  held  sacred  to  have 
their  marriage  declared  at  once ; and  I entreat- 
ed Mary,  if  this  was  not  done,  to  leave  him  and 
return  to  me.  I pointed  out  to  her  the  risk  she 
ran — that  the  love  which  was  ashamed  of  its  ob- 
ject was  a love  unworthy  of  her.  But,”  he  said, 
his  voice  sinking,  “I  suppose  Mary  loved  him. 
He  was  young,  and  gay,  and  generous,  and  hand- 
some ; and  oh,  what  woman  ever  listens  to  coun- 
sel against  the  man  she  loves ! I had  answers 
to  my  letters — answers  from  them  both.  Mary’s 
letter  was  dutiful  and  pleading ; she  owned  the 
truth  of  all  that  I had  said,  as  it  regarded  other 
cases.  But  theirs  was  different;  the  conceal- 
ment was  only  for  a time,  and  was  of  import- 
ance to  her  husband's  interests.  She  begged 
me  to  be  patient  and  suspend  my  judgment  un- 
til I knew  him ; and  when  I did — when  I knew 
what  a kind,  devoted  husband  he  was,  I,  too, 
should  learn  to  love  him.  Poor  child ! it  was 
a true  woman's  letter — all  heart,  no  head ; full 
of  affectionate  pleading,  but  no  argument ; and 
I could  say  no  more.” 

44  And  his  letter — what  did  he  say  to  thee  ?” 

“Cold  and  haughty;  reminding  me  that  my 
paternal  relation  to  Mary  gave  me  no  right  to 
interfere  with  his  relations  to  his  own  family ; 
that  the  duties  I might  feel  it  was  incumbent 
upon  me  to  preach  to  my  rustic  congregation 
were  not  just  applicable  to  the  career  of  a young 
man  of  wealth  and  fashion ; that  Mary  (I  no* 


ticed  he  did  not  call  her  his  wife)  was  very  hap- 
py with  him,  and  then  there  was  a very  care- 
fully worded  intimation  that  farther  interference 
on  my  part  might  destroy  her  happiness.  That 
was  enough : I saw  that  the  husband  of  my  only 
child  was  to  be  no  son  to  me,  and  I never  ad- 
dressed him  again  ; and  months  went  by  and  I 
heard  no  more,  and  then  came  a few  loving  lines 
from  Mary  to  tell  me  of  the  birth  of  her  little 
child,  but  she  did  not  mention  her  husband; 
and  then  there  came  to  me,  gradually,  sto- 
ries of  his  follies,  of  his  extravagance,  of  his 
dissipation.  I heard  of  him  in  gay  scenes,  bat 
his  wife  was  never  mentioned,  and  I tried  to 
think  it  was  her  duty  as  a mother  which  kept  her 
away,  but  I feared,  I feared ; and  not  long  after 
that  one  of  my  people  brought  me  word  he  was 
about  to  marry  a rich  creole  girl ; that  his  mar- 
riage with  my  poor  child  was  all  a sham;  that 
he  had  tired  of  her,  and  had  treated  her  with 
unkindness  in  hopes  to  drive  her  from  him; 
and  failing  in  that,  he  had  deserted  her,  and 
declared  their  marriage  was  not  a legal  one.” 

“The  world’s  people  are  hard-hearted,  I think, 
David,”  said  the  woman,  meekly,  as  the  old  man 
paused  and  wiped  his  brow,  wet  with  the  great 
drops  of  excitement.  • 

“ Yes,  yes,  Sarah,  they  are  so ; And  so  was  I, 
hard-hearted,  hard-hearted— yes,  that  was  it — 
that  was  the  worst  of  all.  I think  I was  crazy ; 
I was  wild  with  shame  and  rage;  I never  doubted 
the  truth  of  the  terrible  story ; 1 believed  my  poor 
child  was  all  they  said  she  was,  and  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  she  too  might  have  been  in- 
nocent. I thought  of  her  pure  mother,  from 
whose  arms  I had  received  her,  and  my  brain 
grew  mad  with  rage  and  shame ; and  when  that 
very  night  she  came  to  me — my  Mary  with  her 
baby  on  her  bosom — and  begged  me  to  shelter 
them,  I would  not  listen  to  her.  I bade  her  look 
ibr  the  last  time  upon  the  gray  hairs  she  had 
dishonored,  and  depart.  Oh,  God  forgive  me! 
God  forgive  me!  but  I. thought  I was  doing  my 
duty — I,  the  appointed  minister  of  Him  who 
said,  4 Go  in  peace ; thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee!”’ 

“David!  David!  don’t  thee  talk  so  wildly/” 
said  the  gentle  sister-in-law.  4 4 Don’t  thee,  now ; 
sure  thee’ll  be  all  beat  out  if  thee  takes  on  so:” 
and  rising  as  she  spoke  she  led  him  gently  back 
to  his  chair  again. 

44 It  makes  little  odds,  Sarah,”  he  said,  sub- 
missively seating  himself  as  she  indicated : 44  the 
feeling  is  ever  at  my  heart,  and  it  is  of  little 
consequence  whether  I speak  of  it  or  not.” 

“But  now,  David,  now  when  we  know  poor 
Mary  was  not  sinful  but  6inned  against,  I think 
thee  has  much  to  be  thankful  for.  I can  imagine 
thy  distress  while  thee  held  her  to  be  an  outcast : 
that  was  dreadful  for  thee ; but  now  thee  knows 
she  was  innocent,  and  is  not  that  a great  com- 
fort to  thee  ?” 

4 4 Yes,  Sarah,  it  is  a very  great  comfort,  in 
one  sense,  certainly.  But  do  you  not  see  that 
while  I thank  God  she  is  innocent  I feel  doubly 
the  unkindness  of  my  treatment  of  her;  the 
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more  she  was  worthy  of  love  and  pity  the  worse 
seems  my  harsh  rejection  of  her.” 

M And  bow  long  is  it  now  since  thee  learned 
the  truth  of  the  story  ?” 

44  About  three  months  ago.  I saw  his  death 
in  the  papers,  his  death  by  accident.  He  was  cut 
off  in  the  midst  of  his  sins,  and  only  lived  a few 
hours  after  his  fall.  Oh  that  was  terrible,  terrible, 
Sarah.  May  God  have  mercy  upon  him  1 Soon 
after,  two  young  men,  his  lawyers  they  said  they 
were, 'came  to  me  inquiring  for  my  daughter. 
They  said  he  had  retracted  his  vile  slander  upon 
his  death-bed  ;•  had  declared  Mary  to  be  indeed 
his  lawful  wife ; and  had  signed  papers  to  that 
effect,  to  give  his  property  to  her  and  her  child ; 
but  had  charged  them  not  to  make  his  marriage 
public,  or  even  known  unto  his  father,  until  they 
had  found  Mary  and  her  child,  and  placed  them 
in  such  a position  as  she  ought  to  hold  as  his 
wife.  And  that  was  their  errand  here;  they  came 
to  me  for  directions  where  to  seek  her;  and  alas! 
I could  not  tell  them.  Since  then  they  have  been 
upon  the  search,  and  so  have  I,  but  thus  far,  as 
you  know,  in  vain.” 

44  Oh ! but  thee  will  find  her;  depend  on’t ; it’s 
borne  in  on  my  mind  thee  will.” 

44  I do  not  know.  Three  months  is  a long  time 
to haVe  searched  in  vain.  And  now — But  hark! 
who  is  that  ? I heard  a man’s  step  on  the  planks. 
It  is  your  son.  Yes ; it  is  Jonathan,  ” he  said,  as  a 
tall,  slouching  figure,  in  great -coat  and  um- 
brella, strode  past  the  window  like  the  very  spirit 
of  the  storm.  4 * He  may  have  news ! ” 

It  is  Jonathan,  sure  enough,  as  thee  says,” 
said  the  mother,  4 4 and  as  wet  as  water,  too,  I’ll 
be  bound,  out  in  all  this  rain  and  storm ;”  and 
throwing  down  her  knitting,  she  hurried  out  to 
open  the  door  for  her  son,  admitting,  as  she  did 
so,  a fierce  gust  of  wind,  which  slammed  every 
door  in  the  house,  and  filled  it  with  a salt  damp- 
ness, which  seemed  to  rush  in  like  a smoke. 

“Why,  Jonathan!”  said  the  mother,  “ain’t 
thee  drownded?  Come  in,  child;  come  in; 
do,”  she  continued,  addressing  thus  the  tall 
lad,  who,  though  armed  and  equipped  with 
great-coat,  slouched  hat,  and  umbrella,  seemed 
to  be  externally  in  a state  of  liquefaction. 

“Come  in,  child!  come  in;  don’t  stop  to 
fuss  with  thy  umbrella,”  she  said,  as  the  youth 
made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  furl  his 
top-sails,  in  which  he  was  frustrated  by  the 
wind — 44  but  come  in  doors ; do.” 

44 Jonathan,  Jonathan!”  eagerly  interposed 
the  old  man,  who  had  followed  his  sister-in-law 
to  the  door,  44  have  you — have  you  got  any  ti- 
dings? have  you  learned  any  thing?” 

44  Do  let  me  in  first,  uncle,”  said  the  man 
rather  roughly  ; 44  it  is  storming  hard — raining 
cats  and  dogs,  as  they  say;  it’s  no  night  to 
stand  on  the  door-stone  and  hold  a parley ;”  and 
as  he  spoke  he  conquered  the  refractory  um- 
brella, and,  stepping  inside  the  door,  shut  and 
bolted  it  as  if  instinctively  to  keep  out  the  storm- 
king. 

44 1 know,  I know,”  said  the  old  man,  meek- 
ly, “I  am  very  selfish,  very;  but  forgive  me, 


Jonathan,  I am  very  miserable ! Come  in,  my 
dear  boy — forgive  me,  Jonathan,  come  in!” 

44  Why,  Jonny !”  said  the  mother,  laying  her 
hand  upon  his  wet  sleeve,  “I  declare  thee  is  as 
wet  as  a sop ! I don’t  believe  thee’s  got  a dry 
thread  about  thee ! Thee  is  all  of  a drip  like  a 
water-spout.  Thee’d  best  not  go  into  uncle’s 
room.  Come  into  the  kitchen,  won’t  thee? 
there’s  a nice  hot  fire  there,  and  I’ll  have  thee 
as  dry  as  a chip  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  Don't 
thee  stop  here  in  the  entry  to  take  thy  coat  off 
or  thee’U  raise  an  inundation,  that's  certain 
and  she  guided  him  into  the  firerlighted  kitch- 
en, much  as  if  he  had  been  a well-trained  pair 
of  oxen  and  she  their  teamster. 

Here,  under  his  mother’s  able  and  zealous 
management,  by  the  help  of  dry  clothing  and 
the  glowing  fire,  Jonathan  soon  became,  os  she 
had  predicted,  as  dry  as  a chip ; but  the  drying 
process  seemed  internal  as  well  as  external,  for 
he  requested  a cup  of  hot  tea  to  take  the  shivers 
out  of  him. 

“Why,  mother,”  he  said,  as  standing  upon 
the  warm  hearth  he  slipped  his  feet  into  the 
slippers  she  had  laid  before  him,  44  you  can 
have  no  idea,  sitting  here,  what  a wild,  terrible 
night  it  is  outside.  It  was  as  much  as  I could 
to  get  here.  I thought  at  one  time  I should 
have  to  give  it  up -and  turn  back — the  wind  and 
hail  beat  so  in  my  face,  and  the  sleet  cuts  like  a 
knife.  But  never  mind,  I'm  all  right  now,  4 dry 
as  a bone!’  Thank  you,  that  will  do  nicely.  Now 
for  a fresh  handkerchief,  and  I am  a made  man.” 

As  the  young  man,  thus  speaking,  turned 
round,  shaking  himself  in  his  warm,  dry  gafr 
ments  with  much  satisfaction,  and  feeling  hiih- 
self  carefully  over,  to  be  sure  that  the  drying 
process  was  complete,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  old 
man,  who  had  crept  noiselessly  after  him,  and 
now  stood  silently  in  the  shadow  of  the  chim- 
ney-piece, his  tali  figure  bent  forward  in  an  at- 
titude of  meek  patience  and  intense  expectation, 
his  thin  hands  turning  nervously  one  over  the 
other,  and  an  eager  question  in  every  feature  of 
his  old  care-worn  face;  and  the  youth,  who, 
though  petted  and  half-spoiled  by  his  mother, 
was  really  a kind,  warm-hearted  fellow  when 
not  storm-soaked,  was  touched  by  the  look  of 
patient  suffering  worn  into  the  lines  of  his  face. 

44 1 really  have  not  much  to  tell  you,  after  all, 
uncle!”  he  began,  in  softened  accents. 

44  Yes,  yes ! Jonathan ; yes,  my  dear  boy,” 
said  the  old  man,  coming  eagerly  forward ; and 
then,  recollecting  himself,  he  added,  sadly, 

“but  I — I can  wait,  Jonathan;  don’t  mind 
me,  you  are  tired  and  weary — I will  wait.” 

44  No,  uncle,  it  is  not  much  I have  got  to  tell 
yon,  but  I trill  tell  you  all  I can.  I think  we 
have  got  some  little  tidings  of  her.” 

“What?  what?”  gasped  the  trembling  old 
man,  his  quivering  lips  rather  forming  the  word 
than  giving  utterance  to  the  sound. 

44  Well,  no  great,  to  be  sure,  only  I think  we 
are  on  the  right  track  now.  A young  woman, 
answering  to  the  description  of  Mary,  with  a 
little  child,  was  seen  going  into  New  York  a 
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week  ago  last  Thursday,  and  I think  there  is 
no  doubt  if  was  her.” 

“Going — how ? Jonathan,  how  was  she  trav- 
eling?”* 

The  young  man  hesitated  and  glanced  anx- 
iously at  his  mother,  as  if  doubting  what  reply 
to  make.  The  clear-headed,  practical  woman 
caught  the  look,  and  replied  to  it  as  if  he  had 
spoken. 

“ Speak  out,  Jonathan — speak  out,  my  son. 
In  cases  like  this  any  concealment  is  unwise ; 
thee  had  better  tell  uncle  all  thee  knows.” 

“Well,  then,”  said  the  young  man,  “she 
was  afoot.” 

“ On  foot ! traveling  on  foot  at  this  season ! 
my  delicate  Mary.  Oh,  my  child,  my  child! 
out  in  all  this  terrible  storm  it  may  be.” 

Again  the  good,  practical  common-sense  of 
the  little  Quakeress  came  to  the  rescue. 

“No,  no,  David,”  she  said,  soothingly,  “ that 
is  not  likely  at  all ; thee’s  borrowing  trouble  now 
sure ; for  if  Mary  was  so  near  New  York  a week 
ago,  it  is  not  likely  she  is  out  traveling  the  coun- 
try to-day.  Cheer  up,  David ! I think  it  is  a 
great  thing  to  hear  of  her  so  lately  as  only  one 
week  ago— just  to  hear  she  and  her  child  were 
alive  and  well,  only  one  week  ago,  David,  that 
is  much  for  thee!” 

“ And  now,”  said  the  father,  turning  to  Jon- 
athan, “ what  do  you  think  to  do  next  ?” 

“ Well,  uncle,  just  what  you  think  best.  If 
it  suits  you,  I will  set  off  for  New  York.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  the  father,  trembling  with 
eagerness  ; “ that’s  best,  and  I will  go  with  you. 
Let  us  set  off  at  once — at  once,  J onathan ! I am 
ready — let  us  lose  no  time.” 

“Not  to-night,  uncle,  if  you  please,”  said 
Jonathan ; “ you  forget  the  storm,  and,  besides, 
I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  go  too. 
I will  go  alone,  and  do  all  you  could  do.”  % 

“No,  no,  Jonathan — let  me  go  too— I must 
— I know  you  will  do  all  you  can — I know  you 
are  very  kind  ; but  it  seems  to  me  I should  find 
her  sooner  than  any  one  else.  You  must  let 
me  go  with  you !” 

“I  think  uncle  had  better  go,  Jonny,”  said 
the  mother ; “ the  fatigue  will  be  less  wearing 
to  him  than  this  weary  waiting  and  suspense. 
I think  he  had  better  go  with  thee.” 

“Oh  yes,  Sarah!”  said  the  old  man,  “you 
are  right;  any  thing  that  is  action  would  be 
better  than  this  terrible  stillness.  Let  us  go  at 
once and  he  turned  as  if  to  look  for  his  hat 
and  cane. 

“ But,  David,”  said  the  calm  voice  of  the  wid- 
ow, “thee  can’t  go  to-night,  thee  knows.” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  he  said,  eagerly.  “ Why  not  ? I 
shall  not  mind  a little  snow  or  raha — why  not 
set  off  at  once? — I am  ready.” 

“ Lord  bless  us  !”  said  Jonathan,  aside  to  his 
mother,  “ only  hear  him ! wouldn’t  you  think 
#he  could  swim  like  a water-rat  ? It  was  all  I 
could  do  to  hold  myself  up  against  the  wind. 
Why,  he’d  be  wrecked  before  we  got  out  of  the 
lane.  Go  to-night — go  to  glory,  more  like !” 

“Jonathan  !”  said  the  mother,  reprovingly. 


“Well,  mother,  I know;  but  it  is  too  ridic- 
ulous to  listen  to.  Here  it  is,  a regular  built  tem- 
pest overhead,  and  rain,  snow,  and  sleet  up  to 
one’s  knees;  the  road  as  slippery  as  the  one 
which  leads  where  sinners  go  ; and  to  hear  that 
jolly  old  cove  talk  of  going  off  to-night,  on  foot, 
as  if  it  was  a moonlight  night  in  June — I can’t 
stand  it.” 

“David,”  said  the  woman,  quietly,  “of 
course  thee  wants  to  get  to  New  York  as  soon 
as  thee  can,  and  to  do  so  thee  must  go  in  the 
cars,  and  they  don’t  run  again  to-night,  thee 
knows.  What  time  do  they  go  in  the  morning, 
Jonathan,  does  thee  know  ?” 

“Half  past  seven  in  the  morning;  and  if  un- 
cle can  be  ready  then — ” 

“ Of  course  he  can.  Does  thee  understand, 
brother  ? thee  must  be  ready  by*  seven  to-mor- 
row. I'll  have  thy  things  all  in  order  for  thee ; 
and  thee  must  eat  a good  supper  to-night,  and 
try  to  sleep,  and  be  all  bright  to  begin  thy  jour- 
ney ; so  come  now  and  eat  thy  supper.  I think 
thee  might  feel  encouraged  enough  to  relish  thy 
tea  to-night ; and  I’m  sure,  Jonny,  thee  must 
be  hungry,  so  come  in  and  have  thy  tea  while 
it’s  hot — it’s  all  ready,  I guess ; and,  my  son,  thee 
mnst  be  up  by  times,  and  ask  the  milkman  if 
he  can  take  uncle  to  the  station  in  his  wagon, 
and  after  that  ho  will  not  be  exposed,  even  if  it 
storms  to-morrow.” 

“ Oh  yes,  I’ll  see  to  that,”  said  the  young 
man,  kindly,  and  mollified  possibly  by  the  pros- 
pect of  his  supper ; “ and,  uncle,  keep  up  your 
heart : I think  we  shall  find  Mary ; and  if  we 
do,  the  law  shall  do  her  justice.” 

“Justice!”  said  the  old  man,  stopping  short 
on  his  way  to  the  table;  “what  justice  can  the 
law  do  for  my  poor  child  ?” 

“ Why,  did  not  the  lawyers  say,  if  they  could 
only  find  her,  they  had  ample  proof  of  the  mar- 
riage, and  she  and  her  child  would  come  in  for 
all  his  property  ? By  George ! I’d  like  to  see 
Mary  have  her  own,  every  cent  she  is  entitled 
to,  as  his  widow.” 

“Never  mind  the  money,  Jonathan — I do 
not  want  it,”  said  the  old  minister,  opening  his 
hands*  and  holding  them  up  with  an  expression 
of  abhorrence — “I  don’t  want  his  money,  not 
one  cent  of  it ! — what  good  did  it  ever  do  him  ? 
— what  good  would  it  do  his  child  ? I want  my 
daughter,  my  comfort,  my  darling.  We  shall 
have  enough  to  live  upon ; let  them  keep  their 
gold — only  let  me  have  my  child,  with  her  good 
name  vindicated,  and  I will  be  satisfied.” 

“ Well,  uncle,  that  may  do  for  you ; but,  I 
say,  if  we  find  Mary,  I sha’n’t  rest  till  she  has 
all  she  is  entitled  to.  And  now,  mother,  do  let 
us  have  that  tea  you  have  be^n  telling  us  of— 
hot  and  strong,  if  you  please — for  remember  I’ve 
had  a long  walk  and  a cold  bath  since  my  din- 
ner.” _ 


The  unseasonable  storm  had  passed  away, 
and  the  bright  beams  of  the  April  snn  were 
shining  cheerfully  through  the  lofty  windows  of 
a noble  private  library,  save  where  their  light 
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was  met  rfnd  mellowed  by  a cloud  of  crimson 
silk  drapery.  The  room  into  which  that  soft 
golden  spring  light  was  pouring  wad  spacious 
and  lofty,  and  fitted  up  in  a style  that  did  jus- 
tice to  the  taste  and  munificence  of  its  proprie- 
tor. The  walls,  from  the  rich  carpet,  in  whose 
downy  luxuriance  the  hastiest  step  sunk  noise- 
lessly, to  the  vaulted  ceiling,  rich  with  the  quaint 
carvings  of  Gothic  tracery,  were  filled  with  val- 
uable books  and  rare  historical  paintings ; and 
the  room,  adorned  as  it  was  with  marble  busts 
add  groups  of  classic  statuary,  would  have  looked 
too  spacious  and  too  grand  for  daily  occupation, 
had  not  its  stately  magnificence  bedn  softened 
down  by  an  indescribable  air  of  luxurious  com- 
fort and  inhabitancy. 

It  might  have  been  that  this  redeeming  feat- 
ure was  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  various  arti- 
cles of  feminine  employment  which  lay  scattered 
around,  and  by  something  which  told  of  the  har 
bitual  presence  of  woman  and  childhood  ; for  a 
vase  of  freshly-arranged  flowers  drooped  grace- 
frtlly  on  the  ormolu  table  which  held  a lady’s 
pearl  inlaid  writing-desk;  a costly  rocking- 
horse,  “all  saddled,  all  bridled,  all  fit  for  the 
fight,”  was  stabled  in  the  remote  corner  of  an 
alcove,  and  all  the  gregarious  inhabitants  of  a 
“Noah’s  ark,”  and  a heap  of  tiny  literature  lay 
piled  in  gay  but  incongruous  confusion  at  the 
foot  of  a majestic  pair  of  globes,  and  seemed  to 
prove  that,  with  all  its  lofty  pretensions,  the 
apartment  was  the  commonly-frequented  morn- 
ing room  of  the  household.  Its  only  occupants 
now,  however,  with  the  exception  of  a splendid 
greyhound  that  stretched  out  upon  the  rug  be- 
fore the  ample  marble  hearth,  lay  sleepily  watch- 
ing the  dusky  fire  as  it  smouldered  away  beneath 
the  yellow  sunbeams,  were  two  middle-aged  gen- 
tlemen ; for  the  master  of  the  house,  who  was 
an  elderly  man,  and  an  habitual  invalid,  was 
still  in  his  own  room,  and  his  daughter-in-law, 
Mrs.  Forrester,  the  widow  of  his  youngest  son, 
was  in  attendance  upon  him. 

Of  the  two  gentlemen,  who,  deeply  ensconced 
in  the  cushioned  chairs  that  looked  far  too  lux- 
urious for  study,  sat  on  either  side  of  a table 
heaped  with  unopened  letters,  pamphlets,  late 
publications,  magazines,  scientific  reviews,  and 
all  the  literary  bijouterie  of  the  day,  the  elder, 
whose  slightly  bald  temples  revealed  a fine  de- 
velopment of  the  intellectual  organs,  and  whose 
manner  was  marked  by  a slight  formality,  was 
Herman  Frazier,  the  solicitor  and  confidential 
legal  adviser  of  Colonel  Forrester,  by  whom  he 
had  been  summoned  to  make  certain  required 
alterations  in  his  will,  and  who  was  now  await- 
ing in  the  library  a call  to  his  client’s  private 
apartment ; the  youngest  gentleman,  whose  air 
and  manner  betrayed  possibly  more  of  the  polish 
of  social  life,  was  the  Rev.  Arthur  Morrison,  the 
private  tutor  of  the  Colonel’s  grandson. 

“Yes,”  said  the  latter  gentleman,  as  if  in  an- 
swer to  some  remark  of  the  other,  “he  is  a no- 
ble and  highly-gifted  boy,  certainly.  Nature  has 
endowed  him  as  liberally  as  Fortune ; he  is  a 
child  of  uncommon  promise,  in  mind  and  person ; 
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and  yet,  I tremble  to  think  how  far  short  the  ful- 
fillment of  his  character  may  fall  of  the  expecta- 
tions we  are  forming  of  him.”  • 

“How  so?”  inquired  his  companion. 

“Because  his  situation  is  too  perilous;  as,  in 
the  natural  world,  there  are  some  mediums  in 
passing  tfirough  which  even  a pure  ray  of  light 
direct  from  heaven  is  bent  from  its  true  course, 
so,  in  the  moral  world,  there  are  situations  that 
may  warp  and  pervert  the  noblest  natures ; and 
this  boy,  the  pet  and  declared  heir  of  his  aged 
grandfather,  the  idol  of  his  widowed  mother,  by 
turns  the  plaything  and  the  master  of  the  entire 
household,  and  the  love  and  admiration  of  all 
who  look  upon  him,  how  can  he  learn  self-gov- 
ernment ? Nine  chances  out  of  ten  that  he  may 
grow  up  an  unhappy,  capricious  being — a selfish 
friend,  an  ungrateful  son!” 

“I  hope  not;  surely  the  reins  are  in  your 
own  hands,  Morrison.” 

“ Not  so  much  as  you  may  suppose,  ” said  the 
tutor,  sadly;  “not  so  much  perhaps  os  they 
should  be ; my  influence  thrown  into  the  oppo- 
site scale  can  do  but  little  to  nullify  the  force  of 
circumstance  and  station;  and  besides,  if  the 
veritable  truth  be  told,  even  I am  not  quite  proof 
against  his  witchery.  His  character,  young  as 
he  is,  is  so  full  of  interest — so  fearless,  yet  so  af- 
fectionate — so  ardent,  yet  so  frank — so  hasty  and 
imperious,  yet  so  candid  and  noble,  that  I love 
him  in  spite  of  his  faults ; or,  rather,  I believe  I 
must  say,  I love  his  very  faults,  even  in  spite  of 
myself ; his  very  errors  have  their  rise  in  some- 
thing noble,  and  I always  feel  as  if  in  weeding 
out  a fault  I might  root  up  a virtue ; yet  he  is 
forever  in  mischief.  There  he  is  now,”  he  con- 
tinued, as  the  angry  tones  of  a child’s  voice  made 
themselves  heard  in  the  study — “ he  is  in  the 
conservatory,  lecturing  old  Parkins  the  gardener, 
possibly  for  turning  his  dog  out  of  the  green- 
houses, or  for  complaining  that  his  rabbits  eat 
up  all  the  cauliflowers ; my  office  is  po  sinecure, 
I can  assure  you.  Come,  will  you  go  with  me, 
and  help  read  the  riot  act  ?” 

The  two  gentlemen  rose,  and  crossing  the  hail, 
approached  the  open  door  of  the  conservatory, 
where,  screened  by  the  plants,  they  had  (unseen 
themselves)  a full  view  of  the  unequal  dispu- 
tants. 

The  young  heir,  a fairy  creature  of  six  years 
old,  stood  with  his  back  toward  them ; he  had 
ceased  speaking  as  they  reached  the  door ; but 
his  closing  words  and  lordly  toss  of  his  little 
curly  head  told  that  his  harangue  had  been  in 
the  imperative  mood. 

“Indeed,  Master  Leon,  you  mustn’t,”  an- 
swered the  gardener,  as  he  disengaged  a tasselcd 
cap  from  the  very  centre  of  a flowering  orange- 
tree,  where  it  had  been  tossed  in  anger,  and 
handed  it  back  to  its  imperious  little  owner,  who 
received  it  with  all  the  haughty  grace  that  might 
have  befitted  a Caesar.  “Indeed  you  must  be 
more  careful : I can’t  have  my  plants  broke  so ; 
I can’t  indeed  l” 

“Your  plants,  Parkins  ! I tell  you  they  are 
mine ; mine,  to  do  what  I please  with,  to  break 
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and  destroy,  or  give  away  if  I please.  I heard  1 
my  grandpapa  tell  Mr.  Clifford  only  yesterday  i 
that  every  thing  he  had  in  the  wide  world  was  i 
mine,  and  he  had  only  me.  Your  flowers,  in-  i 
deed!  nonsense  1 I tell  you  they  are  my  flowers,  < 
all  mine!” 

“ Well,  Master  Leon,”  said  the  man,  sullen-  ] 
ly,  “maybe  they  be;  I don’t  know  about  that.  1 
I did  not  mean  they  was  mine,  to  be  sure ; I i 
know  they  ain’t,  that’s  only  my  way  of  speaking. 

I only  meant  that  Mrs,  Forrester  give  me  the  care  ; 
of  ’em,  and  so  they  was  mine  to  tend  and  take  i 
care  of,  that’s  all.  I know  your  ma  sets  great  j 
store  by  that  orange-tree.  Your  own  father  give 
it  to  her,  a little  slip  of  a thing  in  a bunch  of 
flowers  when  they  was  married,  and  she  got  me 
to  root  it  for  her,  and  I did,  and  she  6ets  her 
life  by  it ; and  that  climbing  rose  your  dog  has 
tore  down  she  brought  out  from  town  herself, 
and  told  me  to  take  great  care  of  it,  and  now, 
♦just  look  at  it!” 

“Well,  what  if  she  did?”  answered  the  boy 
proudly,  though  his  chest  heaved  and  his  cheek 
grew  crimson ; “ mamma  loves  me  better  than 
all  her  roses,  I know !” 

“ So  she  does,  Leon,”  said  the  tutor,  now 
stepping  forward,  and  putting  his  hand  gently 
on  his  little  pupil’s  shoulder.  “But  do  you 
think  it  is  the  best  return  you  can  make  for  all 
her  love  to  destroy  the  flowers  she  prizes,  and 
bring  blame  and  discredit  upon  the  servant  she 
values  and  trusts?” 

“No,  no,  indeed!”  cried  the  repentant  boy, 
springing  into  the  arms  of  his  friendly  monitor, 
while  the  bright  tears  rolled  from  beneath  his 
long  silken  lashes.  “I  did  not  think  of  that ; I 
was  wrong,  very  wrong.  Parkins,  I am  sorry  I 
spoke  60  to  you,”  he  said,  holding  out  his  little 
hand  to  the  old  "man.  4 ‘ Ponto  shall  not  come  in 
here  again  if  I can  keep  him  out ; and  mamma 
shall  not  blame  you  either,  for  I will  tell  her  it 
was  I that  broke  her  beautiful  tree,  and  that 
Ponto  tore  down  the  roses.” 

“ Lord  bless  you !”  said  the  old  man,  cord- 
ially grasping  the  little  hand  so  frankly  offered 
him.  “ You  are  the  very  moral  of  your  own 
dear  father ; and  maybe  the  rose  is  not  so  much 
hurt  after  all,”  he  said,  good-naturedly,  as  he 
lifted  up  the  torn  and  trampled  wreaths.  4 ‘I’ll 
trim  it  and  trail  it  up  again,  and  maybe  Mrs. 
Forrester  will  not  happen  to  take  notice  of  it, 
and  will  never  know  it  was  broken.” 

“Oh,  but  she  shall  know  it,”  said  the  boy, 

“ for  I will  go  to  her  this  moment  and  tell  her 
all  the  mischief  I have  done.  I had  rather  have 
her  know  it.” 

“Not  now,  my  dear  Leon,”  said  the  tutor, 
gently  detaining  him.  “ Mrs.  Forrester  is  with 
your  grandfather  now,  and  it  is  time  to  begin 
your  lessons.  Some  time  when  you  are  less 
heated  and  excited  you  may  tell  your  mamma, 
if  you  please : I should  rather  you  should ; but 
not  now.”  And  as  the  tutor  and  Leon  entered" 
the  library  Mr.  Frazier  was  called  into  the  sick- 
room of  his  invalid  client. 

lie  found  Colonel  Forrester  (who  was  a fine, 


benevolent-looking  old  man,  whose  pale  high 
features  wore  a look  of  languor)  sitting  erect, 
wrapped  in  his  velvet  dressing-gown,  and  propped 
up  by  cushions  in  his  easy-chair  before  -a  table 
covered  with  papers  and  writing  materials.  Mr*. 
Forrester,  his  daughter-in-law,  a young  and  still 
lovely  woman,  was  sitting  with  him,  and  they 
both  received  Mr.  Frazier  with  courteous  kind- 
ness. 

“ And  now,  dear  father,”  said  Mrs.  Forrester, 
as,  after  arranging  the  cushions,  placing  a re- 
storative upon  the  table,  and  slipping  a vinai- 
grette into  the  old  man’s  thin  fingers,  she  tender- 
ly bent  and  pressed  her  lips  to  his  pale,  calm 
brow,  “do  not  tire  yourself  in  talking  as  yon 
did  yesterday  with  Mr.  Clifford,  will  you?” 

“Never  fear,  dear  Helen,”  said  the  old  Col- 
onel, kindly,  “I  will  be  careful.”  And  then 
Mrs.  Forrester,  having  significantly  pointed  out 
to  Mr.  Frazier  the  situation  of  the  bell,  in  case 
he  should  wish  to  summon  an  attendant,  bade 
them  good-morning  and  retired. 

After  her  departure  Colonel  Forrester  entered 
at  once  upon  the  business  he  wished  to  have  ar- 
ranged, calmly  and  distinctly  pointing  out  the 
alterations  he  thought  necessary  to.be  made, 
while  the  lawyer  took  full  but  rapid  notes  of  his 
expressed  wishes. 

“And  all  this  property,”  he  said,  as  he  ran 
his  eye  over  a paper  the  Colonel  had  given  him, 
“ is,  if  I understand  you,  to  go  to—” 

“ To  my  grandson,  Francis  Leon  Forrester;” 
and  again  there  was  silence,  while  the  lawyer 
resumed  his  notes ; at  last,  looking  up  from  his 
papers,  he  said, 

4 4 Excuse  me,  but  I thought  this  property — I 
mean  the  St.  Leon  property — belonged  to  your 
eldest  son.” 

44  You  are  right,  it  did,”  said  the  Colonel, 
with  a sigh.  “Let  me  explain.  My  first  wife 
was  the  only  child  of  Francis  St.  Leon.  She  died 
when  my  first  child,  Henry,  was  born,  and  all 
her  own  property  which  she  inherited  from  her 
mother  went  to  him.  My  younger  son  was  the 
only  child  of  my  second  wife,  Olive  Tracy.  She 
had  no  fortune ; but  St.  Leon,  the  grandfather 
of  Henry,  left,  as  you  may  have  heard,  a large  es- 
tate. After  the  death  of  his  daughter  he  became 
much  attached  to  my  second  wife  and  her  child, 
who  was  named  for  him ; and  when  he  died  he  left 
his  property  to  his  grandson  Henry,  but  with  the 
proviso  that,  if  he  died  unmarried,  the  estate  was 
to  be  given  to  me,  to  hold  during  my  lifetime: 
but  I was  to  give  it  by  will  to  Francis  and  his 
children.  Henry  did,  as  you  know,  die  unmar- 
ried not  long  ago ; and  my  son  Francis  had  al- 
ready been  called  away ; of  course,  as  he  left  but 
one  child,  my  little  grandson  Leon,  all  that 
property  as  well  as  my  own  goes  to  him.  There 
are  no  other  heirs  to  either  of  the  estates,  and  I 
suppose  he  must  be  heir  too  to  what  Henry  de- 
rived from  his  mother;  but  his  estate  has  not 
’ been  settled  yet,  his  own  lawyers  will  attend  to 
that.” 

44  Excuse  the  pain  I have  given  you,  Sir,”  said 
the  solicitor : 4 4 1 understand  it  now,”  He  made 
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a few  more  Urinates,  asked  and  received  a few 
more  directions,  and  then  gathering  up  the  pa- 
pers, bade  the  Colonel  adieu,  and  ringing  the 
bell  for  an  attendant,  left  the  apartment. 


The  beams  of  the  same  bright  spring  sunshine 
which  streamed  so  clearly  and  cheerily  through 
the  plate-glass  windows  of  Colonel  Forrester's 
library  were  dimly  struggling  through  the  dusky 
casements  of  an  upper  room  in  an  obscure  lodg- 
ing-house in  the  city;  but  upon  how  different  a 
scene  was  that  golden  light  pouring  its  soft  radi- 
ance ! The  room,  a long,  low  garret,  extended 
the  length  of  the  house,  open  to  the  rafters  over- 
head, and  with  bare,  naked  walls,  unpainted, 
unfinished,  even,  unplastered,  lighted  by  small 
windows  at  either  end,  and  nearly  destitute  of 
furniture ; it  looked,  and  indeed  it  was,  one  of 
the  very  cheapest  and  most  desolate  abodes  in 
which  abject  poverty  ever  Bought  to  secure  for 
itself  a temporary  shelter. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room,  upon  a rude,  un- 
covered table  immediately  in  front  of  the  dim 
windows,  lay  the  half-naked  body  of  a little 
child,  a boy  of  apparently  four  or  five  years  old, 
the  thin  and  tattered  robe  revealing  its  fair  and 
beautiful  proportions — fair,  except  that  gaunt 
famine  had  somewhat  narrowed  the  chest  and 
made  sharp  the  outlines  of  the  small,  delicate 
limbs,  and  pinched  the  pure,  finely-cut  features. 
The  body  had  evidently  been  hastily  deposited, 
and  by  rude  hands,  upon  the  table,  and  the  little, 
white,  ghastly,  upturned  face  was  bare  to  the 
gaze  of  the  shuddering  spectators;  and  where 
the  soft  rings  of  glossy,  fair  hair  fell  shimmer- 
ing back  from  the  high  marble  brow  the  blue 
veins  looked  thin  and  shrunken.  But  this  was 
not  all,  for  the  clenching  of  the  tiny  hands,  the 
set  teeth,  and  widely-opened  but  glassy  blue 
eyes  told  of  a sudden  and  violent  death. 

Close  by  the  body  of  the  child,  with  her  thin, 
skeleton  hands  clutching  its  scanty  robe,  her 
head  bent  low  upon  the  table,  her  dark  hair 
coucealing  her  face  and  falling  in  disheveled 
masses  over  the  bosom  of  the  boy,  crouched  the 
miserable  mother  — the  suspected  infanticide! 
An  hour  ago  and  she  had  been  alone — alone  with 
her  dead,  alone  with  her  great,  shoreless,  meas- ' 
ureless  woe ; but  now  the  story  of  violence,  the  j 
suspicion  of  foul  and  unnatural  murder,  had  crept  j 
down  the  long,  steep  stairway  and  stolen  into  the 
obscure  street  and  out  by  by-way  and  thorough-  i 
fare,  curdling  the  listener's  blood,  and  poisoning 
even  the  fresh  morning  air  with  its  sickening 
horror.  And  with  the  strange  love  of  the  horri- 
ble which  pervades  many  minds,  they  had  come 
up  thitlier — men,  women,  and  children — drawn, 
as  the  vulture  and  the  carrion-crow,  by  the  scent 
of  blood  they  came — stealing  in,  one  by  one,  in 
fearful  silence  and  awful  curiosity,  and  looking 
in  upon  the  wretched  mother  and  the  dead  boy 
as  if  it  were  some  tragic  spectacle  of  the  play- 
house. 

Thicker  and  thicker  they  had  gathered ; the 
laborer  from  his  work;  the  shopman  from  his 
counter.,  the  idler  from  the  corner ; the  loafer 


from  the  street ; women  from  the  wash-tub  and 
the  cooking-stove  ; children  from  their  play ; till 
the  long  room  was  crowded  with  a dense  mass 
of  pallid,  eager,  human  faces ; yet  a silence  al- 
most like  the  silence  of  deepest  midnight  hung 
over  the  strange  assembly,  and  not  a sound  broke 
upon  the  stillness,  except  when  an  occasional 
convulsive  sob,  or  a deep,  shuddering  sigh  burst 
involuntarily  from  some  absorbed  spectator,  and 
broke  the  fearful  hush  which  had  preceded  it; 
and  silent  and  motionless  as  the  cold  bosom  of 
the  dead  child  before  her  still  bent  the  miserable 
and  unknown  mother. 

Presently  there  was  a stir  in  the  hall  below 
—quick  steps  ascending  the  miserable  stairs — a 
parley  held  upon  the  landing-place,  and  voices 
of  authority  inquiring  the  way;  and  it  was 
whispered  by  some  one  near  the  door  that  the 
doctors  and  the  coroner's  jury  were  coming; 
and  as  a party  of  gentlemen  entered  the  room 
the  unauthorized  crowd,  swaying  to  right  and 
left,  gave  them  passage-way  to  the  central  ob- 
ject of  attention. 

Shuddering  the  new-comers  approached  the 
table,  and  shuddering  they  surveyed  the  pitiful 
spectacle  before  them ; a few  moments  they, 
too,  stood  in  silence,  sadly  contemplating  it,  and 
then  the  coroner  stooped,  and  touching  the  arm 
of  the  miserable  mother,  he  asked,  probably  ac- 
cording to  some  set  formula  for  such  cases  made 
and  provided,  if  she  was  guilty  of  the  child’s 
death. 

But  the  question  fell  upon  unheeding  ears; 
not  once  since  the  crowd  had  watched  her  had 
the  wretched  woman  lifted  up  her  head,  or 
changed  her  constrained  and  painful  attitude, 
or  betrayed  the  slightest  consciousness  of  what 
was  going  on  around  her,  or  indeed  given  any 
signs  of  life ; and  the  question  had  to  be  repeat- 
ed and  shouted  into  her  ear  two  or  three  times 
before  her  attention  was  aroused. 

At  last  she  seems  to  hear,  and  lifting  up  her 
face,  which  (famished,  ghastly,  and  colorless 
as  that  of  the  corpse  on  which  she  had  pillowed 
it)  still  retained  traces  of  rare  beauty,  she  look- 
ed with  dull,  uncomprehending  eyes  upon  the 
fearful  scene  around  her.  Slowly  she  turned 
her  leaden  gaze  from  the  group  closest  about 
her,  the  physicians  and  the  coroner’s  jury,  to 
the  wild  sea  of  human  faces,  all  bending  their 
terrible  eyes  upon  her,  and  slowly  came  back  to 
her  her  consciousness  and  memory — until,  as 
her  gaze  rested  upon  the  body  of  the  child,  the 
terrible  truth  seemed  to  break  in  upon  her ; and 
suddenly  a wild  light  leaped  into  her  eye,  a 
deep  crimson  glowed  upon  her  cheek,  and  dash- 
ing back  the  disordered  hair  from  her  face,  she 
laid  her  hand  upon  the  boy’s  icy  bosom  and  an- 
swered, in  tones  of  frantic  energy, 

“No,  no!”  she  said,  “not  guilty,  not  guilty ! 
I harmed  him  not,  I could  not ; I am  his  mo- 
ther, did  not  you  know  that  ? No,  no ! ’twas 
you  and  you  that  murdered  my  boy ; yes ! you, 
ye  hard,  unpitying  men  and  women,  who  refused 
his  mother  a crust  of  bread  for  her  famishing 
child. 
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“ Yes,  I will  tell  you ; my  husband,  the  father 
of  this  child,  deserted  us  in  our  utmost  need. 
He  left  me  sick,  and  friendless,  and  penniless  to 
the  mercy  of  a merciless  world ; and  worse,  his 
slander,  the  slander  of  him  who  should  have 
shielded  us,  closed  against  me  the  heart  and  the 
door  ever  open  to  me  before ; and  no  one,  no 
one,  not  even  my  nearest  and  dearest,  believed 
my  sad  st#ry.  Want  came : and  I applied  to  the 
parish  for  aid,  but  they  said  I had  no  settle- 
ment here;  and  I asked  for  employment,* and 
they  said  I was  a stranger  and  they  dared  not 
trust  me.  And  beggary  came : I asked  for 
charity  at  the  houses  of  the  rich  and  great,  but 
they  told  me  I was  young  and  healthy,  and 
bade  me  work  for  my  living ; and  then  I parted 
with  my  garments,  sold  them,  one  by  one,  to 
procure  food  and  shelter  for  my  child  till  my 
scanty  dress  shocked  the  nice  sense  of  those 
who  go,  night  after  night,  to  the  opera  to  sit  and 
witness,  unblushingly,  the  hired  display  of  wo- 
man’s limbs ; and  I fled  from  the  streets.  And 
then  I saw  my  boy’s  sweet  eyes  grow  dim  with 
want,  and  his  blue  lips  turn  gasping  away,  and 
quivering,  shape  themselves  into  a voiceless  cry 
for  ‘bread,  bread !’  and  I had  no  bread  to  give 
him.  What  was  I to  do  ? Had  God  forgotten 
us,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  ? I could  not 
tell;  I thought’ I could  endure  no  more,  I be- 
lieved I was  dying,  and  must  I,  could  I,  leave 
him  behind  to  struggle,  to  suffer,  perhaps  to 
sin ; to  purchase  it  might  be  a short  life  of  want 
•and  misery,  with  the  loss  of  all  Heaven’s  blessed- 
ness ? And  then  the  Tempter  came  to  me  and 
whispered  awful  things.  He  said  my  child  was 
•pure  from  every  thought  of  sin,  why  might  I not 
send  him  up  in  his  bright  innocence  tb  Him  who 
feedeth  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry,  and 
where  he  should  know  hunger  and  want  no 
more  forever  ? Why  might  not  his  mother’s  love 
force  open  the  gates  of  heaven  and  let  him  in  ? 
There  he  should  be  safe ! I should  never  see 
him  again,  that  I knew,  for  I should  be  a mur- 
deress ! But  would  it  not  make  a heaven  of  hell 
itself  to  think  my  boy  was  with  the  cherubim — 
drinking  from  the  river  of  life,  and  eating  of  the 
bread  of  heaven  for  ever  and  ever  ? But  I did 
not  do  it — I did,  not,  I could  not,  I had  not  the 
courage,  I was  too  weak ; and  besides  I was  a 
Christian — I would  not  listen  to  the  Tempter. 
I left  my  child  alone  while  I went  out  to  seek 
for  food  for  him ; I left  him  alone  and  asleep 
yonder,  and  I came  back  to  find  him  here  and 
thus — dead ! dead ! Oh,  is  there  no  mercy  in 
heaven  for  me  ? And  you  thought  I had  mur- 
dered him,  my  child,  my  darling ! Ah,  if  I had 
— if  I had  periled  my  own  soul  to  save  my  child, 
you  would  have  called  me  an  unnatural  mo- 
ther, would  not  you?  ha,  ha,  ha!”  and  with 
that  wild,  unearthly  laughter  bubbling  from  her 
pale  lips  the  frenzied  woman  sunk  down  again 
beside  her  child  in  strong  convulsions. 

As  the  two  physicians,  aided  by  the  now  pity- 
ing by-standers,  lifted  the  poor  unconscious  mo- 
ther from  her  sad  resting-place  and  carried  her 
to  the  miserable  bed,  two  new-comers  were  added 


to  the  group  around  the  table.  These  were  the 
keepers  of  the  lodging-house — a coarse  but  hon- 
est-looking man,  and  his  wife,  vulgar  and  most 
slatternly  in  her  dress,  but  with  a kind,  mother- 
ly face,  expressive  now  of  strong  emotions  of 
pity  and  horror. 

The  testimony  of  the  man  at  once  cleared  up 
the  mystery  which  hung  about  the  case,  and 
rescued  his  poor  lodger  from  all  suspicion  of  the 
most  foul  and  unnatural  crime,  at  which  human- 
ity shudders.  His  testimony,  corroborated  by  that 
of  his  wife,  and  given  with  much  unnecessary 
circumlocution  of  words,  but  with  evident  direct- 
ness of  purpose,  when  cleared  of  its  superabund- 
ant detail,  amounted  to  the  plain  fact,  that  his 
wife  having  taken  up  some  coffee  or  other  arti- 
cles of  food  to  their  poor  lodger,  whose  poverty 
they  well  knew  and  pitied,  found  she  had  gone 
out,  and  discovered  the  child  hanging  dead  be- 
tween the  bed  and  the  wall’  where  he  had  prob- 
ably fallen,  and  was  too  weak  to  be  able  to  extri- 
cate himself.  Filled  with  horror,  she  had  rushed 
wildly  down  stairs,  and  proclaimed  the  terrible 
fact ; and  while  her  husband  went  up,  removed 
the  body  of  the  child  to  the  table,  sent  for  the 
coroner  and  the  physicians,  and  went  forth  him- 
self to  seek  the  mother,  the  wife,  overcome  by 
the  awful  shock,  had  lain  in  strong  and  con- 
tinued hysterics.  The  man's  search  had,  how- 
ever, missed  the  mother,  who  had  in  the  mean 
time  returned,  wholly  unprepared  for  the  awful 
scene  awaiting  her ; and  the  man  having  just 
got  back  from  his  ynavailing  errand,  had  come 
up  at  once  to  give  in  his  testimony.  As  an  ex- 
amination of  the  little  body  fully  confirmed 
this  account,  the  coroner’s  jury  at  once  rendered 
their  verdict  of 1 ‘ Accidental  death.  ” And  when 
this  was  fully  understood  by  the  lookers-on,  a 
few  earnest  words  from  the  coroner  soon  cleared 
the  room  of  its  motley  assemblage ; and  then, 
having  done  all  which  could  now  be  done  for  the 
sad  principals  in  this  terrible  tragedy,  the  gen- 
tleman, having  commended  the  mother  to  the 
pity  and  care  of  the  keepers  of  the  establishment, 
leaving  with  them  money  enough  to  meet  the 
present  wants  of  the  case,  and  promising  to  re- 
turn and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  burial  of  the  child  and  the  removal  of  the 
woman,  they  too  departed. 

“ George,”  said  the  elder  of  the  two  medical 
men,  as  together  they  made  their  way  down  the 
creaking,  rickety  staircase,  and  gladly  emerged 
into  the  welcome  fresh  air  and  sunshine  of  the 
open  street,  doubly  welcome  after  the  scene  they 
had  just  quitted — “I  wish,  if  you  are  not  par- 
ticularly engaged,  yon  would  walk  with  me  as 
far  as  my  brother’s  office.  #I  want  to  consult 
him,  and  I want  you  to  go  with  me.  The  fact 
is,”  he  said,  putting  his  arm  into  that  of  his 
companion,  “ that  I am  faint  and  sick  with  hor- 
ror.” 

“ Certainly ; I will  go  with  you  with  pleasure,” 
said  his  friend.  “ And  I do  not  wonder  that  you 
feel  faint;  I declare  I almost  feel  so  myself; 
that  terrible  scene  has  quite  unnerved  yon,  *nor 
can  I wonder  at  it.  I never  beheld  any  thing  in 
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real  life  half  so  tragic  as  that  frantic  womans 
look  and  manner.  I protest  I am  afraid  she 
will  haunt  us.” 

‘ ‘It  was  horrible!  horrible  indeed,  George!” 
answered  his  friend,  shuddering  as  he  spoke. 
“And  more  than  that,  George,”  he  continued, 
convulsively  pressing  the  arm  upon  which  he 
leaned;  “was  there  nothing,  nothing  in  that 
wretched  creature’s  look  and  tones  which  re- 
minded you  of — of—” 

“ Of— of  what,  Charles  ? Good  Heaven,  how 
you  tremble ! What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ Did  she  recall  to  you  no  memory  of  any  one 
whom  we  used  to  know  ? — think,  now  ?” 

“No,  Charles;  by  my  word  no!  What  and 
whom  are  you  thinking  of?  And  yet,  since  you 
suggest  a likeness — oh ! Charles,  the  eyes,  the 
figure — and,  more  than  all,  the  voice ! — and  yet, 
it  could  not  be — it  is  not  possible — it  could  not 
be  her,  she  was  well  married!  Charles,  you 
can  not  mean  the  beautiful  girl,  the  teacher 
from  the  country,  whom  we  used  to  see  in  old 
Selwyn’s  pew  at  church  ?” 

“The  very  same — Mary  Stevenson.” 

“ I forget  the  name,  but  I mean  the  girl  whose 
beauty  we  all  used  to  rave  about.  Why,  did  not 
she  marry  Harry  Forrester?  She  did,  I know.” 

“ So  she  did,  George.” 

“Well,  then,  that  settles  the  question;  it 
could  not  be  her.” 

“ Did  you  never  hear  that  Forrester  deserted 
her,  declaring  their  marriage  was  not  a formal 
or  legal  one  ?” 

“ Not  a word  of  it ; and  I don’t  believe  it 
now.  The  miserable  scoundrel — she  was  only 
too  good  for  him ! Do  not  yon  remember  our 
seeing  her  with  him  at  the  regatta,  and  after- 
ward at  the  play  ? It  was  soon  after  their  mar- 
riage— and  how  we  all  of  us  admired  her  loveli- 
ness and  her  gentle,  lady-like  manners  ? ‘ I re- 
member well  her  intense  enjoyment  of  the  gay 
scene,  which  was  all  new  to  her,  of. course. 
Why,  she  was  perfectly  radiant  in  beauty  and 
happiness ; and  I believe  she  was  as  good  as  she 
was  beautiful.  I honestly  believe  she  was  his 
lawful  wife.” 

“ I know  that  she  was.” 

“ You  know  it,  Charles?” 

“ Yes ; and  it  is  about  this  that  I want  to 
consult  my  brother  John.  All  this  took  place 
.while  you  and  I were  in  Germany,  and  it  was 
only  about  a month  ago  that  I chanced  to  hear 
of  it.  Possibly  you  do  not  know — for  I did  not 
till  then — that  when  Forrester  was  dying  (you 
knew,  perhaps,  he  was  killed  by  being  thrown 
from  his  horse?) — ” 

“No;  I did  not  even  know  that  he  was  dead.” 

“Well,  then,Jie  sent  for  John  and  his  part- 
ner Ames  (they  were  his  lawyers),  and  owned 
the  legality  of  his  marriage,  and  furnished  them 
with  necessary  proofs  to  establish  her  claim,  and 
made  his  will,  leaving  all  his  property  to  her  and 
his  child  ; but  he  strictly  enjoined  upon  them 
not  to  disclose  the  facts  till  they  had  found  Mary, 
and  placed  her  in  a respectable  position,  which 
no  one  doubted  could  be  done  at  once.  But 
John  told  me  how  earnestly  and  vainly  he  had 


pursued  the  search — tracing  the  poor  girl  and 
her  child  stage  by  stage  of  their  wearisome 
journey  on  foot  to  her  native  town,  where  they 
learned  the  false  story  of  her  shame  had  preceded 
her,  and  her  indignant  father — a stern,  old,  or- 
thodox clergyman — had  spurned  the  poor,  bro- 
ken-hearted wanderer  from  his  door,  and  they 
could  trace  her  no  farther.” 

“Good  Heavens!  then  it  might  be  her! 
What  must  she  not  have  suffered ! She  spoke 
of  sickness,  want,  famine,  and  madness.  And 
oh ! what  a fearful  item  to  add  to  Jlarry  For- 
rester’s lpng  account.” 

“ The  scoundrel ! — don’t  waste  your  pity  upon 
him!”- 

“ Well,  yon  may  be  in  time  to  save  the  mo- 
ther ; but  that  beautiful  boy ! Oh ! if  the  dis- 
covery had  been  made  only  one  day  sooner  it 
might  have  saved  him.  And  to  think  of  what 
that  child  was  born  to ! Why,  if  he  had  lived, 
ajid  had  his  rights,  I suppose  he  would  have  been 
almost  a millionaire.” 

“Quite  one,  I believe;  he  would  have  been 
heir  to  all  his  father’s  property,  which  was  very 
considerable;  all  his  grandfather  St.  Leon’s 
wealth,  which  was  very  large ; and,  I suppose, 
half  of  the  Forrester  estate.” 

“ And  who  heirs  all  this  wealth,  failing  him, 
do  you  know?”  . * 

“A  little  fellow  about  the  same  age,  the  child 
of  Colonel  Forrester’s  second  son.  How  strange 
it  is! — he  has  been  brought  np  in  luxury  and 
ease  from  his  birth ; and  this  boy,  who  really 
owned  it  all,  has  been  a pauper  and  an  outcast, 
and  died  at  last  in  want  and  misery ! ” 

Yes — it  is  terrible  to  think  of!  That  wan, 
starved,  half-naked,  miserable,  though  beautiful 
child — that  little,  ghastly,  coffinless  object — was 
in  reality — think  of  it! — St.  Leon’s  true  heir ! 


INFANCY  AND  AGE. 

INFANCY  was  but  the  beaming 
Of  the  life’s  mom’s  blushing  ray; 
Each  weak  thought,  prophetic  dreaming 
Of  the  future  far  away; 

How  alike  those  childish  fancies 
Is  the  certainty  of  now; 

How  the  memory  backward  dances 
To  the  distant  fairy  past — 

Seeming  e’en  from  thence  to  cast 
Childish  dimples  on  the  brow, 

And  to  yield,  as  once  before, 

Every  serions  matter  o’er. 

Age  is  like  the  day-god  setting 
In  the  West,  beyond  the  plain ; 

Life’s  faint  measure  fast  forgetting, 
Listening  to  another  strain; 

First  it  mnrmnrs,  faintly  stealing 
Through  the  portals  of  the  tomb, 
Then  ’tis  heard,  its  soul  revealing, 

As  the  spirit  passes  through, 

Sweet  in  cadence,  varied — new, 
Chasing  every  sense  of  gloom 
From  the  soul,  and  placing  there 
Spotless  robes  for  it  to  wear. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THOMAS. 


IN  the  last  number  of  this  Magaziue  was  given 
a sketch  of  General  Sherman,  in  which  it 
was  endeavored  to  show  that  the  distinctive 
feature  of  his  character  is  a certain  nervousness 
of  thought  and  action  inspiring  a restless  and 
resistless  energy.  A good  idea  of  General 
Thomas  may  be  obtained  by  contracting  him 
with  Shcrmnn.  One  may  be  called  a nervous 
man,  while  the  other  is  a man  of  nerve.  Sher- 
man derives  his  strength  from  the  momentum 
resulting  from  the  rapidity  with  which  he  moves ; 
Thomas  moves  slowly,  but  with  equally  resist- 
less power,  and  accomplishes  his  purpose*  by 
sheer  strength.  Shermuu  is  naturally  the  dash- 
ing leader  of  light,  flying  columns ; Thomas  the 
director  of  heavily -massed  columns.  He  nifty 
he  called  heavy  ordnance  in  contradistinction 
to  Sherman,  who  may  be  likened  to  a whole 


battery  of  light  rifle-guns ; or,  in  the  language 
of  the  prize-ring,  Sherman  is  a light-weight  and 
quick  fighter,  while  Thomas  is  a heavy,  ponder- 
ous pugilist,  whose  even*  blow  is  deadly.  Sher- 
man s plans  are  original,  embracing  new  rales 
of  war;  Thomas  originates  nothing,  hut  most 
skillfully  directs  his  army  on  well-defined  pria- 
j ciples  of  the.  art.  Sherman  jumps  at  conclu- 
sions $■  Thomas’s  mind  and  body  act  with  equal 
| deliberation*  His  conclusions  are  arrived  nt 
I after  long  and  mature  reflection.  Sherman 
never  takes  thought  of  unexpected  contingencies 
: or  failure.  Them  is  always  a remedy  for  any 
j failure  of  a part  of  Thomas’s  plans,  or  for  the 
j delinquencies  of  subordinates.  Sherman  never 
I hesitates  to  answer.  Thomas  is  slow*  to  reply. 

; One  is  quick  and  positive.  The  other  is  slow 
i but  equally  positive.  Thomas  thinks  twice  bc- 
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fore  speaking  once;  and  when  he  speaks* his 
sentences  are  arranged  so  compactly,  and,  as  it 
were,  so  economically,  that  they  convey  his  idea 
at  once.  It  is  given  as  advice,  but  men  receive 
it  as  an  order  and  obey  it  implicitly. 

The  habits  of  the  two  men  are  radically  dif- 
ferent. Sherman  is  an  innovator  on  the  cus- 
toms, not  only  of  the  urmy  but  every  phase  of 
social  life,  and  is  at  least  one  generation  ahead 
of  the  American  people,  fast  as  it  imagines  it- 
self. Thomas  belongs  to  a past  generation,  and 
his  exceedingly  regular  habits  belong  to  the 
“good  old  time."  He  has  been  confirmed  by 
long  service  in  the  habits  of  camp,  and  appears 
nevei^to  be  satisfied  unless  living,  as  is  custom- 
ary, in  camps.  In  September,  1862,  his  division 
of  Buell's  army  was  encamped  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  his  quarters  being  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  While  encamped  here,  a member 
of  General  Halieck’s  staff  arrived  from  Wash- 
ington city  and  delivered  to  Thomas  an  order 
to  relieve  Buell,  and  assume  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio.  In  order  to  put  himself  in 
communication  with  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Thomas  was  compelled  to  ride  into  the  city  and 
take  rooms  at  the  hotel  nearest  the  telegraph 
office.  He  employed  the  day  in  communicat- 
ing with  General  Halleck,  urging  the  retention 
of  Buell,  and  in  declining  the  proposed  promo- 
tion. Late  at  night  he  retired  to  his  bed.  But 
the  change  from  a camp  cot  to  clean  feathers 
was  too  much  for  the  General,  and  he  found  it 
impossible  to  sleep ; and  at  a late  hour  in  the 
night  he  was  compelled  to  send  his  Provost  Mar- 
shal to  his  head-quarters  for  his  camp-cot.  The 
reorganization  of  the  army,  the  murder  of  Gen- 
eral Nelson,  and  other  events  occurring  about 
the  same  time,  conspired  to  keep  the  General  a 
guest  at  the  hotel  for  a week.  During  all  that 
time  he  slept  as  usual  on  his  cot,  banished  the 
chamber-maids  from  his  room,  and  depended 
for  such  duty  as  they  usually  performed  on  his 
old  colored  servant. 

His  style  of  living  in  camp  is,  comfortable  and 
even  elegant.  His  mess  consists  of  himself  and 
two  aids.  His  mess  ware  is  principally  silver 
of  elaborate  finish.  The  writer  breakfasted  once 
or  twice  with  the  General  during  the  Chicka- 
mauga  campaign.  On  the  occasion  of  each  visit 
daylight  and  breakfast  were  announced  simulta- 
neously by  an  elderly,  dignified,  and  cleanly  at- 
tired colored  servant,  who  brought  an  excellent 
whisky  punch,  with  “Colonel  Flynt’s  compli- 
ments," as  an  appetizer.  The  break  fas t-table 
was  spread  under  the  fly  of  the  tent  which  served 
as  a kitcheq,  and  on  it  smoked  fresh  beef,  ham, 
and  strong  black  coffee.  At  each  silver  plate 
was  a napkin  of  the  purest  white,  artistically 
folded  in  the  latest  style  of  the  first-class  hotels, 
a silver  water-goblet,  a china  cup,  and  the  usual 
knives  and  silver  forks.  Better  beef  and  better 
coffee  could  not  have  been  found  in  the  country 
in  which  the  army  was  campaigning,  while  the 
hot  rolls  and  potatoes  baked  in  the  hot  ashes  of 
a neighboring  fire  would  have  made  many  a 
French  cook  blush. 


I When  beginning  the  campaign  of  Atlanta 
: Sherman  endeavored  to  effect  an  important  in- 
novation in  the  habits  of  his  army  by  carrying 
out  to  the  very  letter  his  instructions  to  “move 
light,"  i.  e.,  without  extra  baggage.  In  order  to 
impress  upon  his  officers  the  necessity  of  setting 
a good  example  to  the  men  he  published  an 
order,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  “ General  com- 
manding intended  making  the  campaign  with- 
out tent  or  baggage."  The  hint  was  lost  on  most 
of  the  officers,  and  among  others  on  Thomas, 
who  moved  in  his  usual  heavy  style,  with  a com- 
plete head-quarter  train  and  the  usual  number 
of  tents,  adding  indeed  to  the  usual  allowance, 
a large  wagon  arranged  with  desks,  which, 
when  covered  by  a-  hospital-tent  fly,  made  a 
very  complete  Adjutant-General’s  office.  The 
campaign  began,  And  Sherman  made  several 
days’  march  without  his  tent,  sleeping  any  where 
that  night  overtook  him,  but  before  reaching  Re- 
saca  he  was  very  glad  to  take  up  his  abode  near 
'Thotnas’s  head-quarters  and  make  use  of  his  tents 
and  Adjutant-General’s  office. 

System  and  method  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  Thomas’s  existence,  and  nothing  ruffles  or 
excites  him  so  much  as  innovations  on  his  habits 
or  changes  in  his  customs.  He  discards  an  old 
coat  with  great  reluctance ; and  during  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  war,  when  his  promotions  came 
to  him  faster  than  he  could  wear  out  his  uni- 
forms, it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  him  don- 
ning the  proper  dress  of  his  rank.  He  wore  the 
uniform  of  a Colonel  for  several  months  after 
lie  had  been  confirmed  a Brigadier-General,  and 
only  donned  the  proper  uniform  when  going  into 
battle  at  Mill  Spring.  He  was  confirmed  a Ma- 
jor-General in  June,  1862,  but  did  not  mount 
the  twin  stars  until  after  the  battle  of  Stone 
River,  fought  on  the  last  day  of  the  same  year, 
and  then  they  only  found  their  way  to  his  shoul- 
ders by  a trick  of  his  body  servant.  This  me- 
thodical and  systematic  feature  of  his  character 
found  an  admirable  illustration  in  an  incident 
which  occurred  during  the  battle  of  Qhicka- 
mauga.  After  the  rout  of  the  corps  of  M‘Cook 
and  Crittenden,  Thomas  was  left  to  fight  the  en- 
tire rebel  army  with  a single  corps  of  less  than 
twenty  thousand  men.  The  enemy,  desirous  of 
capturing  this  force,  moved  in  heavy  columns 
on  both  his  flanks.  His  artillery  opened  upon 
Thomas's  troops  from  front  and  both  flanks ; but 
still  they  held  their  ground  until  Steadman,  of 
Granger’s  corps,  reached  them  with  reinforce- 
ments. As  Steadman  came  up  and  saluted  Thom- 
as he  inquired  how  the  battle  went.  Thomas,  in 
a vexed  and  indignant  manner  replied : 

“The  damned  scoundrels  are  fighting  with- 
out any  system.” 

Steadman  thereupon  suggested  that  lie  should 
pay  the  enemy  back  in  his  own  coin.  Thomas 
followed  his  suggestion.  As  soon  a9  Granger 
came  up  with  the  rest  of  the  corps  he  assumed 
the  offensive,  and  while  Bragg  continued  to  move 
on  his  flanks  he  pushed  forward  against  the  rebel 
centre,  so  scattering  it  by  a vigorous  blow  that, 
fearful  of  having  his  army  severed  in  two,  Bragg 
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abandoned  his  flank  movement  in  order  to  re- 
store his  centre.  This  delayed  the  resumption 
of  the  battle  until  nearly  sunset,  and  Thomas 
was  enabled  to  hold  lys  position  until  nightfall 
covered  the  retirement  to  Rossville  Gap. 

Thomas  is  not  easily  ruffled.  It  is  difficult 
alike  to  provoke  his  anger  or  enlist  his  enthu- 
siasm. He  is  by  no  means  blind  to  the  gal- 
lantry of  his  men,  and  never  fails  to  notice  and 
appreciate  their  deeds,  but  they  never  win  from 
him  any  other  than  the  coldest  words  in  the  cold- 
est but  at  the  same  time  kindest  of  commend- 
atory tones.  Ho  grows  really  enthusiastic  over 
nothing,  though  occasionally  his  anger  may  be 
aroused.  When  it  is,  his  rage  is  terrible.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  in  Kentucky,  in  pursuit  of 
Bragg  in  18G2,  Thomas  was  second  in  command 
of  the  army  under  Buell.  The  new  recruits 
committed  many  depredations  upon  the  loyal 
Kentuckians.  While  they  were  passing  a small 
stream  near  Bardstown,  Thomas  was  approached 
by  a fanner  whom  he  knew  to  be  a good  Union 
man,  and  who  made  complaint  that  one  of  the 
Generars  staff  officers  had  carried  off  the  only 
horse  left  on  his  farm.  The  General  turned 
black  with  anger  at  such  an  accusation  against 
one  of  his  staff  officers,  and  demanded  to  know 
where  and  who  the  offender  was.  The  farmer 
pointed  to  a mounted  infantry  officer,  but  who 
"was  attached  to  one  of  the  regiments  and  not  to 
the  General’s  staff.  The  General  rode  up  to 
him  and  demanded  to  know  where  he  had  ob- 
tained the  horse  which  he  rode.  The  officer  re- 
plied that  he  had  “ impressed”  him.  The  Gen- 
eral knew  the  man  had  no  authority  to  impress 
horses,  and  choking  with  rage,  he  poured  on 
the  devoted  head  of  the  delinquent  a torrent  of 
invective.  He  drew'  his  sword,  and  putting  the 
point  under  the  shoulder  straps  of  the  officer, 
ripped  them  off,  and  than  compelled  him  to  dis- 
mount and  lead  the  animal  to  the  place  whence 
he  had  stolen  him.  He  also  required  him  to 
pay  the  farmer  for  his  trouble  and  the  loss  of 
service  of  the  animal. 

The  self-control  and  coolness  of  Thomas  under 
fire  and  amidst  the  excitement  and  dangers  of 
battle  is  absolutely  surprising.  He  has  been 
well  described  in  an  episode  of  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga  as  the  “Statue  Thomas.”  Dur- 
ing that  terrible  conflict  the  Statue  warmed  into 
life  but  twice.  At  daylight  on  the  second  day, 
before  the  battle  had  been  resumed,  Rosecrans 
rode  along  the  line  of  battle,  examining  the  po- 
sition which  the  troops  had  taken  as  best  they 
could,  without  other  guide  than  the  sound  of 
cannon  or  other  director  than  stem  necessity. 
He  rode  up  to  Thomas’s  quarters  near  the  left 
centre  of  the  field  and  asked  him  several  ques- 
tions regarding  the  battle  of  the  day  before. 
Thomas  alluded  briefly  to  the  events  of  the 
fight,  and  in  speaking  of  his  brilliant  charge  ex- 
claimed rather  warmly,  “Whenever  I touched 
their  flanks  they  broke,  General,  they  broke,” 
repeating  the  last  words  with  unusual  zest  and 
evident  satisfaction.  At  the  same  moment  he 
caught  the  eyes  of  several  officers  turned  upon 


him,  and,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  momentary  en- 
thusiasm, the  blood  mounted  to  his  cheeks  and 
he  blushed  like  a woman.  His  eyes  were  bent 
immediately  on  the  ground,  and  the  rest  of  his 
remarks  were  confined  to  a few  brief  replies  to 
the  questions  addressed  to  him. 

The  other  instance  occurred  during  the  after- 
noon of  the  second  day’s  battle,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a lull  which  had  followed  the  retreat  of 
M‘Cook  and  Crittenden  and  the  falling  back  of 
Thomas’s  right  division.  The  General  was  sit- 
ting in  the  rear  of  the  line  of  battle  of  his  right 
as  re-formed,  engaged  in  watching  a heavy  cloud 
of  dust  in  the  distance,  and  in  such  a direction 
that  it  might  be  the  enemy,  or  it  might  be  the 
reserve  forces  of  Gordon  Granger,  which  had 
been  posted  some  distance  in  rear  of  the  battle- 
field at  Rossville,  and  which  it  was  hoped  wonld 
march  to  the  aid  of  the  army.  The  doubt  un- 
der which  he  labored  cast  a visible  cloud  over 
the  General’s  spirits,  and  excited  his  nerves  to 
an  unusual  degree.  He  had  no  disposition  to 
resume  the  fight,  and,  fearful  of  the  result  of  the 
next  attack  of  the  rebels,  was  anxious  to  avoid 
a resumption  of  the  battle.  He  consequently 
watched  the  development  of  the  cloud  of  dust  in 
the  distance  with  painful  anxiety.  If  it  dis- 
solved to  reveal  friends  then  they  w-ere  doubly 
welcome,  for  fresh  friends  insured  the  safe  re- 
tirement of  the  army.  If  it  disclosed  the  enemy, 
then  the  day  and  army  were  lost,  and  it  became 
the  duty  of  those  who  formed  the  last  square  at 
Chickapiauga  to  throw  into  the  teeth  of  the  vic- 
torious enemy  a defiance  as  grandly  contemptu- 
ous as  that  of  Cambronnc,  and  die.  There  was 
no  escape  if  the  troops  advancing  from  the  rear 
were,  as  it  was  feared,  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy. 
The  anxiety  of  the  General  increased  with  every 
moment  of  delay  in  the  development  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  advancing  columns.  At  one  time 
he  said  nervously  to  his  staff,  “Take  my  glass, 
some  of  you  whose  horse  stands  steady — tell  me 
what  you  can  see.”  A civilian  standing  near 
him  remarked  that  he  felt  sure  that  he  could  see 
the  United  States  flag.  “Do  yon  think  so?  do 
you  think  so?”  asked  the  General,  nervously. 
Shortly  after  Captain  Johnston,  of  General 
Ncglev’s  staff,  reported  to  Thomas  for  duty,  and 
the  General  requested  him  to  venture  Howard 
the  advancing  force  and  learn  if  he  coold  to 
which  army  it  belonged.  Johnston  was  gone 
for  some  time,  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  rebel 
sharp-shooters,  who  were  fast  enveloping  Thom- 
as’s left  wing.  During  his  absence  the  anxiety 
of  Thomas  increased  until  it  grew  painful  to  the 
observer,  and  the  relaxation  which  followed  the 
revelation  of  the  fact  that  the  coming  force  were 
friends  was  a positive  relief  to  {he  by-standers. 
As  Johnston  returned  with  General  Steadman 
the  nerves  of  Thomas  calmed  down,  and  his  ex- 
citement was  hardly  visible  save  in  the  petulant 
tone  and  manner  in  which  he  cursed  Bragg  for 
fighting  without  any  system.  During  the  fight 
which  ensued  he  remained  as  passive  and  ap- 
parently as  nn concerned  as  if  he  were  in  the 
safest  place  imaginable. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THOMAS. 


The  contrast  between 'Thomas  and  Sherman 
iftay  be  extended  even  to  their  personal  appear- 
ance ; and  in  this,  as  in  character,  the  difference 
is  most  marked.  Thomas's  figure  is  very  strik- 
ing. Something  of  his  height  is  lost  to  the  eye 
by  the  heaviness  of  his  figure.  If  he  were  os 
thin  as  Sherman,  he  would  look  the  six  feet  two 
or  three  inches  which  have  been  attributed  to 
him.  He  is  about  five  feet  ten  in  height ; but  so 
much  does  his  heaviness  detract  from  the  appear- 
ance of  height  that  he  does  not  appear  so  tall. 
Thick-set,  robust,  and  healthy,  he  moves  heavi- 
ly and  slowly,  but  by  no  means  feebly  or  un- 
steadily. His  beard  and  hair  were  sandy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  but  they  have  since  be- 
come silver  sprinkled,  and  add  to  the  great  dig- 
nity of  his  appearance.  His  features  are  all 
large,  with  the  exception  of  his  nose ; a long, 
thin  Grecian  feature  which  Napoleon  would  have 
admired.  His  lips  are  rather  thick,  rounded, 
and  red.  His  chin  and  jaws,  large -and  square- 
ly cut,  with  his  great,  steady,  though  not  bright 
eyes,  indicate  more  than  any  others  of  his  feat- 
ures his  firmness  and  positiveness  of  character. 
His  countenance  is  at  all  times  severe  and  grave, 
but  not  necessarily  stem.  He  seldom  smiles ; 
the  writer,  during  two  years'  acquaintance,  saw 
him  smile  only  once ; but  the  constant  serious- 
ness of  his  countenance  is  not  repulsive.  It 
may  be  called  forbidding.  It  certainly  forbids 
trifling.  The  simplest-minded  man,  seeking  au- 
dience of  him,  will  understand,  on  being  received 
by  the  General,  by  a glance  at  his  countenance, 
that  he  must  be  brief  and  to  the  point.  His 
presence  is  no  place  for  loungers.  His  visitors 
must  have  business  to  transact  or  retire,  and 
they  never  require  any  other  hint  than  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  General.  He  is  a man  in  earn- 
est, and  it  does  not  take  long  to  discover  it.  He 
is  perhaps  as  free  from  display  and  pretension  as 
any  man  in  the  army.  He  qever  does  any  thing 
for  “effect;”  His  manner  admits  of  no  famil- 
iarity. There  is  dignity  in  ’every  gesture,  but 
not  necessarily  either  grace  or  love. 

No  one  has  ever  accused  General  Thomas  of 
being  a genius — military  or  otherwise.  His  suc- 
cess has  been  obtained  by  long  service  and  pa- 
tient industry,  and  he  is  an  example  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  unremitting  toil  of 
a practical  man.  He  is  possessed  naturally  of 
that  good,  clear  sense  which  is  often  inappropri- 
ately called  common-sense,  but  which  is  of  no 
common  order  at  all.  He  has  never  been  bril- 
liantly educated,  and  is  neither  a brilliant  think- 
er nor  converser.  He  is  doubtless  well  versed  in 
West  Point  lore  and  the  art  of  war.  His  edu- 
cation has  been  derived  principally  from  a long 
and  varied  experience  with  the  world,  which  has 
rendered  him  pre-eminently  a practical  man. 
His  mind  consequently  takes  naturally,  as  has 
been  before  stated,  to  method,  and  every  thing 
he  does  ig  completed  (in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word)  in  a methodical  manner.  There  is  little 
that  is  original  in  his  plans  or  his  mode  of  exe-  i 
curing  them,  but  all  are  distinguished  for  their  j 
practicability  and  completeness.  His  calcula-  j 


rions  leave  a wide  range  for  contingencies,  de- 
lays, and  accidents,  and  are  not  easily  disturbed 
by  untoward  incidents  and  unexpected  develop- 
ments. He  never  goes  into  a campaign  or  bat- 
tle without  knowing  exactly  how  to  get  out  of  it 
safely,  in  case  the  necessity  for  retreating  arises. 
He  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  furnished  the 
means  of  getting  the  armies  of  others  out  of  dan- 
ger. At  Stone  liiver,  when  Rosecrans  was  de- 
feated on  the  first  day  and  his  council  proposed 
to  retreat,  Thomas  showed  that  the  safety  of  the 
army  depended  upon  remaining  and  assuming 
the  offensive.  At  Chickamauga,  when  the  same 
leader  left  his  army  in  the  midst  of  a terrible 
battle  and  at  the  ]>eginning  of  a rout  of  the 
greater  part  of  it,  Thomas  again  came  to  the 
rescue  and  covered  the  retreat  in  a manner 
which  saved  the  day  and  the  army. 

With  the  army  Thomas  is  a most  popular 
leader.  He  has  the  deep-seated  and  deep-root- 
ed affection  of  his  men,  which  is  not  the  less 
sincere  because  it  is  undemonstrative.  He  is 
looked  upon  by  the  army  with  a sort  of  affec- 
tionate reverence.  His  character  is  free  from 
any  stain,  and  he  stands  forth  in  the  army  as 
above  suspicion.  He  has  gone  through  the  war 
without  apparently  exciting  the  jealousy  of  a 
single  officer.  He  has  so  regulated  his  advance- 
ment, so  retarded,  in  fact,  his  promotion,  that 
when,  as  the  climax  to  two  years’  hard  service, 
he  fought  a great  battle  and  saved  a great  army, 
and  was  hailed  and  recognized  by  the  whole 
country  as  a hero,  not  one  jealous  or  defeated 
officer  was  found  to  utter  dissent  to  this  popular 
verdict.  He  has  in  the  highest  degree  the  con- 
fidence of  his  men.  There  is  a universal  feel- 
ing of  perfect  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and 
to  this  more  than  to  any  other  thing  the  nation 
owed  the  safety  of  its  army  at  Chickamauga. 
This  feeling  of  confidence  in  their  leader  did 
more  to  hold  his  corps  together  on  that  day — 
did  more  to  keep  up  the  esprit  du  corjjs  of  his 
command  during  the  terrible  attacks  to  which 
it  was  subjected,  than  did  nil  the  discipline 
which  had  otherwise  been  drilled  into  the  men. 
The  men  of  the  two  routed  corj>s  were  just  as 
good,  just  as  brave,  and  just  as  tenacious  fight- 
ers as  were  Thomas's  men,  but  they  had  no  faith 
at  all  in  the  w'isdom  of  their  leader.  Men  will 
not  stand  and  fight  under  officers  in  whom  they 
have  not  the  most  implicit  faith.  Such  confi- 
dence is  reposed  in  Thomas  to  the  fullest  de- 
gree, and  is  accompanied  by  an  affectionate  re- 
gard which  adds  to  its  strength. 

Soldiers  have  a very  natural  mode  of  express- 
ing their  affection  by  titles  of  endearment,  in- 
dicative of  the  peculiarities  of  the  subjects  of 
their  admiration.  Thomas  has  been  christened 
with  dozens  of  “ nicknames.”  When  he  was  at 
West  Point  and  in  the  regular  army  in  Mexicd, 
he  was  called  “Old  Reliable,”  from  his  recog- 
nized and  proverbial  fidelity  to  the  service. 
During  the  Mill  Spring  and  Stone  River  cam- 
paigns he  won  from  his  men  the  sobriquet  of 
“ Old  Pap  Safety.”  This  was  subsequently 
boiled  down  into  “Pap  Thomas,”  by  which 
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name  he  is  still  called  more  frequently  than  by 
any  other.  His  slow  gait  and  quiet  dignified 
style  of  traveling  gained  him  the  title  of  “ Old 
Slow-trot.”  “ Uncle  George,  ” and  4 4 George  H.” 
are  often  used  by  the  men  in  facetious  hours,  and 
the  titles  always  linger  on  the  tongues  of  the  sol* 
diers  like  sweet  morsels.  44  Corinthian  Thomas” 
is  a name  which  has  been  given  him  since  his 
late  victory  at  Nashville. . And  though  these 
titles  are  used  by  the  men  with  an  air  and  in  a 
tone  indicating  familiarity  with  their  leader, 
none  of  them  ever  knew  him  to  sacrifice,  in  his 
communication  with  them,  his  dignity  in  the 
slightest  degree.  They  have  no  difficulty  in 
reaching  his  ear.  They  always  find  a patient 
listener  and  a sound  adviser,  and  a kindly  man- 
nered and  pleasant  director.  He  never  laughs 
and  jokes  with  soldiers  or  officers,  but  his  mild 
voice  and  quiet  manner  win  him  more  of  the 
love  of  his  men  than  any  momentary  familiarity 
could  do.  He  has  been  known  to  halt  in  the 
march  and  spend  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  di- 
recting stragglers  to  their  commands. 

The  present  war  has  been  the  school  of  many 
of  our  best  officers,  and  dearly  has  the  country 
paid  in  its  best  blood  the  tuition  of  some.  Bull 
Run  was  the  price  which  the  country  paid  for 
having  its  erroneous  idea  of  war  violently  cor- 
rected. The  failure  of  the  first  assault  on  Vicks- 
burg and  of  the  attack  on  Kenesaw  Mountain 
were  fearful  prices  paid  to  correct  certain  errors 
of  judgment  in  Sherman’s  mind.  We  paid  for 
M4Clellan’s  violation  of  a well  known  rule  of 
war  in  placing  the  Chickahominy  between  his 
battalions.  Numerous  similar  instances  might  be 
named,  showing  how  the  country  has  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  terrible  penalties  of  blood  for  the 
ignorance  of  unworthy  and  incompetent  leaders ; 
but  enough.  Thomas’s  training  in  the  art  of  war 
has  cost  the  country  not  a single  disaster  or  sac- 
rifice. On  the  contrary,  he  has  saved  the  coun- 
try, on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  fearful  pen- 
alty it  was  about  to  pay  for  the  ignorance  of 
other  leaders.  He  has  been  prominent  in  three 
grand  campaigns.  Two  of  them  he  has  con- 
ducted on  his  own  plans  and  in  person.  In  the 
other  he  acted  as  second  in  command.  The 
two  which  he  planned  and  condycted  were  com- 
plete successes ; and  the  other,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  a magnificent  triumph.  His  first 
campaign  in  the  war  for  the  Union  was  that 
against  the  fortified  camp  of  Zollicoffer  at  Mill 
Springs,  Kentucky.  His  plan  embraced  an  as- 
sault upon  the  rebel  works ; but  before  he  could 
get  into  position  to  do  this  the  enemy  marched 
out  of  his  works  and  attacked  him  in  his  camp, 
failing  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  him.  The 
rebels  failed  also  in  the  battle  which  ensued, 
and  were  terribly  defeated,  with  heavy  loss  and 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  organization  of  their  army. 
Night  alone,  under  cover  of  which  it  crossed  the 
Cumberland  River,  prevented  the  capture  of  the 
entire  force  under  General  Crittenden.  Four- 
teen pieces  of  artillery,  fifteen  hundred  horses, 
with  all  the  stores  of  the  enemy,  with  a large 
number  of  prisoners,  fell  into  our  hands.  This 


victory  was  complete,  and  doubly  welcome  as 
the  first  success  since  the  battle  of  Bull  Run* 
The  country  hailed  it  as  the  first  sign  of  the 
rejuvenation  and  reorganization  of  the  army. 
The  rebel  “army  of  Western  Kentucky”  has 
never  been  heard  of  since  that  disastrous  day  ; 
and  Crittenden,  its  commander,  sank  at  one© 
into  disgrace  and  oblivion  as  a consequence  of 
his  defeat. 

In  the  campaign  and  battle  of  Chickamauga 
Thomas  was  second  in  command  to  Rosecrans, 
but  in  all  ita  important  actions  his  is  the  prin- 
cipal figure.  The  story  of  Chickamauga  has 
been  often,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  well 
told ; but  the  whole  truth  about  it  must  be  re- 
served until  time  shall  permit  the  historian  to 
tell  it  without  fear  or  favor.  Thomas  stands 
forth  the  undisputed  hero  of  that  day — the  sin- 
gle spirit  upon  whom  all  depends.  He  is  the 
central  figure.  There  are  no  heroes  beside  him. 
The  young  and  noble  ones  who  died,  as  Lytle 
and  Burnham,  Van  Pelt  and  Jones,  and  those 
not  less  noble  spirits  who  distinguished  them- 
selves and  lived  to  be  rewarded,  as  Baird  and 
Dick  Johnston,  old  Steadman  and  young  John- 
ston, who  guided  his  columns  to  the  assault,  Wood 
and  Harker — all  these  surrounding  Thomas  but 
add  to  his  glory  as  the  parhelion  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  the  sun.  On  the  first  day  at  Chicka- 
mauga Thomas  did  his  share  toward  the  de- 
struction of  a great  rebel  army,  but  it  was  in 
vain.  The  fruits  of  his  victory  were  frittered 
away  by  others.  There  was  no  general  advance 
when  he  advanced.  On  the  second  day  it  was 
"too  late;  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  crossing 
his  whole  force  over  the  Chickamauga,  and  the 
opportunity  to  destroy  his  force  in  detail  was 
gone  forever.  Circumstances  devolved  upon 
Thomas  the  task  of  saving  a great  army,  not 
destroying  one.  The  duty  was  nobly  perform- 
ed, and  the  army  nobly  saved;  and  though 
those  who  were  not  present,  and  who  judge  of 
the  battle  from  Ifearsay,  may  be  mystified  by 
the  circumlocution  and  vagueness  of  official  re- 
ports, those  who  staid  at  Chickamauga  know 
that  Thomas  alone  retrieved  that  disaster  and 
saved  Rosecrans’s  army. 

His  last  campaign  and  battles  at  Nashville 
are  perhaps  his  greatest.  Fought  but  yester- 
day, as  it  were,  the  public  is  not  yet  weaiy  with 
the  tales  that  are  still  being  told  of  them.  The 
operations  were  conducted  in  a manner  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.  The  retreat  and  concen- 
tration at  Nashville  was  a masterly  perform- 
ance, executed  without  confusion  and  completed 
without  loss.  The  battle  before  the  city  was 
one  of  hard  blows  and  simple  manoeuvres,  fought 
after  ample  preparation  and  deliberation.  The 
columns  were  heavy  and  massed,  and  the  lines 
strong  and  deep.  The  action  was  slow  and 
measured.  In  the  midst  of  the  engagement 
are  numerous  lulls — lulls  employed  in  dreadful 
preparation,  in  re-arranging  lines  and  massing 
columns.  There  are  numerous  deliberate  as- 
saults of  strong  positions,  and  in  every  minute 
detail  of  the  general  plan  there  is  visible  a com* 
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tuned  effort  of  each  part  of  the  army  to  reach 
some  vital  point  of  the  enemy's  position,  the 
key  of  the  battle-field.  When  this  is  won  the 
battle  is  ended.  The  victory  is  the  result  of 
cool,  deliberate  action.  The  troops  are  tools 
in  the  hands  of  their  leader,  and  are  made  Hill- 
ing and  trusty  instruments  through  the  absolute 


and  unbounded  confidence  which  they  feel  in 
him. 

In  these  three  campaigns  the  career  of  Gen- 
eral Thomas  is  chiefly  embraced.  In  the  minor 
events  of  his  military  career  there  is  nothing  to 
detract  from  the  glory  which  attaches  to  him  in 
these. 


ON  THE  HEIGHTS. 

T STAND  alone  upon  the  heights  of  years, 

As  stood  on  Sinai’s  peak  of  old 
The  prophet,  while  as  if  unrolled 
Like  pictured  scroll  the  traversed  vale  appears. 

Far  down  the  rugged  slopes  by  worn  feet  trod 
Is  dimly  seen,  ’midst  shine  and  shade, 

The  glimmer  of  that  faiiy  glade 
Which  basks  forever  in  the  smile  of  God. 

• 

And  nearer,  yet  still  far,  ’twixt  it  and  me 
Lies,  golden  still,  that  fair  domain 
Whence  to  my  listening  heart  again 
Is  born  Youth’s  unforgotten  melody. 

The  twilight  deepens,  and  the  Morning  Land 
With  silvery  streams,  the  fervent  noon, 
Memory’s  music,  all  must  soon 
Fade  in  the  gathering  night  so  near  at  hand. 

Yet  as  stood  Moses  in  that  awful  gloom 
Whence  shone  Thy  word  as  living  fire, 
While  all  his  rapt  soul  did  aspire 
To  Thee,  above  the  darkness  of  the  tomb; 

So  I — though  gazing  backward  tearfully 
Beholding  life’s*  sweet  visions  fade,  s 
While  swiftly  falls  the  gathering  shade 
Of  Age — fear  not,  since  face  to  face  with  Thee, 

My  God,  who  seemest  on  these  heights  of  years 
Nearer  than  in  life’s  sunny  vales ; 

Whose  strength  my  weakness  never  fails 
To  lift  from  out  the  dust  of  mortal  fears. 

Alone?  Tis  well;  for  thus  this  heart  of  mine 
Shall,  like  the  prophet’s  tablet,  lie 
Bared  to  the  ‘light : that  only  Thy 
Dear  name  be  graven  there — the  Love  divine. 
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mer  morning  drew  him  oat  throagh  the  open 
hall  door,  as  it  had  drawn  his  friend  out  before 
him.  He  ran  briskly  down  the  steps,  humming 
the  burden  of  one  of  the  old  vagabond  tunes 
which  he  had  danced  to  long  since,  in  the  old 
vagabond  time.  Even  the  memories  of  his 
wretched  childhood  took  their  color,  on  that 
happy  morning,  from  the  bright  medium  through 
which  he  looked  back  at  them.  “If  I was  not 
out  of  practice,”  he  thought  to  himself,  as  he 
leaned  on  the  fence  and  looked  over  at  the  park, 
“I  could  try  some  of  my  old  tumbling  tricks  on 
that  delicious  grass.”  He  turned ; noticed  two 
of  the  servants  talking  together  near  the  shrub- 
bery, and  asked  for  news  of  the  master  of  the 
house.  The  men  pointed  with  a smile  in  the 
direction  of  the  gardens;  Mr.  Armadale  had 
gone  that  way  more  than  an  hour  since,  and  ; 
had  met  (as  had  been  reported)  with  Miss  Mil- 
roy  in  the  grounds.  Midwinter  followed  the 
path  throagh  the  shrubbery,  but,  on  reaching  i 
the  flower-garden,  stopped,  considered  a little, 
and  retraced  his  steps.  “ If  Allan  has  met 
with  the  young  lady,”  he  said  to  himself,  “Al- 
lan doesn’t  want  me.”  He  laughed  a§  he  drew 
that  inevitable  inference,  and  turned  consider- 
ately to  explore  the  beauties  of  Thorpe-Ambrose 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house. 

Passing  the  angle  of  the  front  wall  of  the 
building,  he  descended  some  steps,  advanced 
along  a paved  walk,  turned  another  angle,  and 
found  himself  in  a strip  of  garden’ ground  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  Behind  him  was  a row  of 
small  rooms  situated  on  the  level  of  the  servants’ 
offices.  In  front  of  him,  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  little  garden,  rose  a wall,  screened  by  a lau- 
rel hedge,  and  having  a door  at  one  end  of  it, 
leading  past  the  stables  to  a gate  that  opened  on 
the  high-road.  Perceiving  that  he  had  only  dis- 
covered, thus  far,  the  shorter  way  to  the  house, 
used  by  the  servants  and  trades-people,  Midwin- 
ter turned  back  again,  and  looked  in  at  the  win- 
dow of  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  basement  story 
as  he  passed  it.  Were  theso  the  servants’  offi- 
ces ? No ; the  offices  were  apparently  in  some 
other  part  of  the  ground-door ; the  window  he 
had  looked  in  at  was  the  window  of  a lumber-  j 
room.  The  next  two  rooms  in  the  row  were 
both  empty.  The  fourth  window,  when  he  ap- 
proached it,  presented  a little  variety.  It  served 
also  as  a door ; and  it  stood  open  to  the  garden 
at  that  tnoment. 

Attracted  by  the  book-shelves  which  he  no- 
ticed on  one  of  the  walls,  Midwinter  stepped  into 
the  room.  The  books,  few  in  number,  did  not 
detain  him  long ; a glance  at  their  backs  was 
enough,  without  taking  them  down.  The  Wa- 
verley  Novels,  Talcs  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  by 
Miss  Edgeworth’s  many  followers,  the  Poems  of 
Mrs.  Hemans,  with  a few  odd  volumes  of  the 
illustrated  gift-books  of  the  period,  composed 
the  bulk  of  the  little  library.  Midwinter  turned 
to  leave  the  room,  when  an  object  on  one  side 
of  the  window,  which  he  bad  not  previously  no- 
ticed, caught  his  attention  and  stopped  him.  It 
was  a statuette  standing  on  a bracket — a reduced 
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l copy  of  the  famous  Niobe  of  the  Florence  Mu- 
seum. He  glanced  from  the  statuette  to  the 
window,  with  a sudden  doubt  which  set  his  heart 
throbbing  fast.  It  was  a French  window ; and 
the  statuette  was  on  bis  left  hand  as  he  stood 
i before  it.  He  looked  out  with  a suspicion  which 
| be  had  not  felt  yet.  The  view  before  him  was 
i the  view  of  a lawn  and  garden.  For  a moment 
his  mind  struggled  blindly  to  escape  the  conclu- 
sion which  had  seized  it — and  struggled  in  vain. 
Here,  close  round  him  and  close  before  him  ; 
here,  forcing  him  mercilessly  back  from  the  hap- 
I py  present  to  the  horrible  past,  was  the  room 
| that  Allan  had  seen  in  the  Second  Vision  of  the 
Dream. 

He  waited,  thinking  and  looking  round  him 
while  he  thought.  There  was  wonderfully  little 
disturbance  in  his  face  and  manner ; he  looked 
steadily  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  few  objects 
in  the  room,  as  if  the  discovery  of  it  had  sad- 
dened rather  than  surprised  him.  Matting  of 
some  foreign  sort  covered  the  floor.  Two  cane 
chairs  and  a plain  table  comprised  the  whole  of 
the  furniture.  The  walls  were  plainly  papered, 
and  hare — broken  to  the  eye  in  one  place  by  a 
door  leading  into  the  interior  of  the  house ; in 
another,  by  a small  stove ; in  a third,  by  the 
book-shehres  which  Midwinter  had  already  no- 
ticed. He  returned  to  the  hooks;  and,  this 
time,  he  took  some  of  them  down  from  the 
shelves. 

The  first  that  he  opened  contained  lines  in  a 
woman’s  handwriting,  traced  in  ink  that  had 
faded  with  time.  He  read  the  inscription— 
“Jane  Armadale,  from  her  beloved  father. 
Thorpe-Ambrose,  October,  1828.”  In  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  volumes  that  he  opened 
the  same  inscription  reappeared.  His  previous 
knowledge  of  dates  and  persons  helped  him  to 
draw  the  true  inference  from  what  he  saw..  The 
books  must  have  belonged  to  Allan’s  mother; 
and  she  must  have  inscribed  them  with  her 
name,  in  the  interval  of  time  between  her  re- 
turn to  Thorpe-Ambrose  from  Madeira  and  the 
birth  of  her  son.  Midwinter  passed  on  to  a 
volume  on  another  shelf — one  of  a series  con- 
taining the  writings  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  In  this 
case  the  blank  leaf  at  the  beginning  of  the  book 
was  filled  on  both  sides  with  a copy  of  verses, 
the  writing  being  still  in  Mrs.  Armadale’s  hand. 

The  verses  were  headed  “Farewell  to  Thorpe- 
Ambrose, ’’and  were  dated  “March,  1829” — two 
months  only  after  Allan  had  been  horn. 

Entirely  without  merit  in  itself,  the  only  in- 
terest of  the  little  poem  was  in  the  domestic 
story  that  it  told.  The  very  room  in  which 
Midwinter  then  stood  was  described — with  the 
view  on  the  garden,  the  window  made  to.  open 
on  it,  the  book-shelves,  the  Niobe,  and  other 
more  perishable  ornaments  which  Time  had  de- 
stroyed. Here,  at  variance  with  her  brothers, 
shrinking  from  her  friends,  the  widow  of  the 
murdered  man  had,  on  her  own  acknowledg- 
ment, secluded  herself,  without  other  comfort 
than  the  love  and  forgiveness  of  her  father,  un- 
til her  child  was  born.  The  father’s  mercy 
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and  the  father’d  recent  death  filled  many  verses 
— happily  too  vague  in  their  commonplace  ex- 
pression of  penitence  and  despair  to  give  any 
hint  of  the  marriage-story  in  Madeira  to  any 
reader  who  looked  at  them  ignorant  of  the  truth. 
A passing  reference  to  the  writer’s  estrangement 
from  her  surviving  relatives  and  to  her  approach- 
ing departure  from  Thorpe-Ambrose  followed. 
Last  came  the  assertion  of  the  mother’s  resolu- 
tion to  separate  herself  from  all  her  old  associa- 
tions ; to  leave  behind  her  every  possession,  even 
to  the  most  trifling  thing  she  had,  that  could  re- 
mind her  of  the  miserable  past ; and  to  date  her 
new  life  in  the  future  from  tho  birthday  of  the 
child  who  had  been  spared  to  console  her — who 
was  now  the  one  earthly  object  that  could  still 
speak  to  her  of  love  and  hope.  So  the  old  story 
of  passionate  feeling  that  finds  comfort  in  phrases 
rather  than  not  find  comfort  at  all  was  told  once 
again.  So  the  poem  in  the  faded  ink  faded 
away  to  its  end. 

Midwinter  put  the  book  back  with  a heavy 
sigh,  and  opened  no  other  volume  on  the  shelves. 
“Here  in  the  country-house,  or  there  on  board 
the  Wreck,”  he  said,  bitterly,  “the  traces  of  my 
father’s  crime  follow  me,  go  where  I may.”  He 
advanced  toward  the  window ; stopped  and  look- 
ed back  into  the  lonely,  neglected  little  room. 
“ Is  this  chance  ?”  he  asked  himself.  “ The 
place  where  his  mother  suffered  is  the  place  he 
sees  in  the  Dream;  and  the  first  morning  in 
the  new  house  is  the  morning  that  reveals  it, 
not  to  him , but  to  me.  Oh,  Allan  1 Allan ! how 
will  it  end?” 

The  thought  had  barely  passed  through  his 
mind  before  he  heard  Allan’s  voice,  from  the 
paved  walk  at  the  side  of  the  house,  calling  to 
him  by  his  name.  He  hastily  stepped  out  into 
the  garden.  At  the  same  moment  Allan  came 
running  round  the  comer,  full  of  voluble  apolo- 
gies for  having  forgotten,  in  the  society  of  his 
new  neighbors,  what  was  due  to  the  laws  of  hos- 
pitality and  the  claims  of  his  friend. 

“ I really  haven’t  missed  you,”  said  Midwin- 
ter; “and  I am  very,  very  glad  to  hear  that 
the  new  neighbors  have  produced  such  a pleas: 
ant  impression  on  you  already.” 

He  tried,  as  he  spoke,  to  lead  tho  way  back 
by  the  outside  of  the  house ; but  Allan’s  flighty 
attention  had  been  caught  by  the  open  window 
and  the  lonely  little  room.  He  stepped  in  im- 
mediately. Midwinter  followed,  and  watched 
him  in  breathless  anxiety  as  he  looked  round. 
Not  the  slightest  recollection  of  the  Dream 
troubled  Allan’s  easy  mind.  Not  the  slightest 
reference  to  it  fell  from  the  silent  lips  of  his 
friend. 

“Exactly  the  sort  of  place  I should  have  ex- 
pected you  to  hit  on!”  exclaimed  Allan,  gayly. 
“ Small  and  snug  and  unpretending.  I know 
you,  Master  Midwinter!  You’ll  be  slipping  off 
here  when  the  county  families  come  visiting; 
and  I rather  think  on  those  dreadful  occasions 
you  won’t  find  me  far  behind  you.  What’s  the 
matter  ? You  look  ill  and  out  of  spirits.  Hun- 
gry ? Of  course  you  are ! unpardonable  of  me 


to  have  kept  you  waiting — this  door  leads  some- 
where, I suppose ; let’s  tiy  a short  cut  into  tho 
house.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  my  not  keeping  you 
company  at  breakfast.  I didn’t  eat  much  at 
the  cottage ; I feasted  my  eyes  on  Miss  Milroy, 
as  the  poets  say.  Oh,  the  darling  !*  the  darling  I 
she  turns  you  topsy-turvy  the  moment  you  look 
at  her.  As  for  her  father,  wait  till  you  see  his 
wonderful  clock ! It’s  twice  the  size  of  the  fa- 
mous clock  at  Strasbourg,  and  the  most  tremen- 
dous striker  ever  heard  yet  in  the  memoiy  of 
man !” 

Singing  the  praises  of  his  new  friends  in  this 
strain,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  Allan  hurried 
Midwinter  along  the  stone  passages  on  the  base- 
ment floor  which  led,  as  he  had  rightly  guessed, 
to  a staircase  communicating  with  the  hall. 
They  passed  the  servants’  offices  on  the  way. 
At  the  sight  of  the  cook  and  the  roaring  fire, 
disclosed  through  the  open  kitchen  door,  Allan's 
mind  went  off  at  a tangent,  and  Allan’s  dignity 
scattered  itself  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  as 
usual. 

“Aha,  Mrs.  Gripper ; there  you  are  with  your 
pots  and  pans,  and  your  burning  fiery  furnace ! 
One  had  need  be  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  the 
other  fellow  to  stand  over  that.  Breakfast  os 
soon  as  ever  you  like.  Eggs,  sausages,  bacon, 
kidneys,  marmalade,  water-cresses,  coffee,  and 
so  forth.  My  friend  and  I belong  to  the  select 
few  whom  it’s  a perfect  privilege  to  cook  for. 
Voluptuaries,  Mrs.  Gripper,  voluptuaries,  both 
of  us.  You’ll  see,”  continued  Allan,  as  they 
went  on  toward  the  stairs,  “I  shall  make  that 
worthy  creature  young  again ; I’m  better  than 
a doctor  for  Mrs.  Gripper.  When  she  laughs 
she  shakes  her  fat  sides ; and  when  she  shakes 
her  fat  sides  she  exerts  her  muscular  system ; 
and  when  she  exerts  her  muscular  system — 
Ha ! here’s  Susan  again.  Don’t  squeeze  your- 
self flat  against  the  balusters,  my  dear ; if  you 
don’t  mind  hustling  me  on  the  stairs,  I rather 
like  hustling  you,  She  looks  like  a full-blown 
rose  when  she  blushes,  doesn’t  she  ? Stop,  Su- 
san ! I’ve  some  orders  to  give.  Be  very  par- 
ticular with  Mr.  Midwinter’s  room:  shake  up 
his  bed  like  mad,  and  dust  his  furniture  till  those 
nice  round  arms  of  yours  ache  again.  Non- 
sense, my  dear  fellow!  I’m  not  too  familiar 
with  them  ; I’m  only  keeping  them  up  to  tbeir 
work.  Now  then,  Richard ! where  do  we  break- 
fast ? Oh,  here.  Between  ourselves,  Midwin- 
ter, these  splendid  rooms  of  mine  are  a size  too 
large  for  me ; I don’t  feel  as  if  I should  ever  l»e 
on  intimate  terms  with  my  own  furniture.  My 
views  in  life  are  of  the  snug  and  slovenly  sort — 
a kitchen  chair,  you  know,  and  a low  ceiling. 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below,  and  wants  that 
little  long.  That’s  not  exactly  the  right  quota- 
tion ; but  it  expresses  my  meaning,  and  we’ll  let 
alone  correcting  it  till  the  next  opportunity.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  interposed  Midwinter, 
“ here  is  something  waiting  for  you  which  you 
have  not  noticed  yet.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  a little  impatiently 
to  a letter  lying  on  the  breakfast-table.  He 
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could  conceal  the  ominous  discovery  which  he 
had  made  that  morning  from  Allan's  knowledge ; 
but  he  could  not  conquer  the  latent  distrust  of 
circumstances  which  was  now  roused  again  in 
his  superstitious  nature — the  instinctive  suspi- 
cion of  every  thing  that  happened,  no  matter 
how  common  or  how  trifling  the  event,  on  the 
first  memorable  day  when  the  new  life  began  in 
the  new  house. 

Allan  ran  his  eye  over  the  letter,  and  tossed  it 
across  the  table  to  his  friend.  “ I can’t  make 
head  or  tail  of  it,”  he  said ; “can  you ?” 

Midwinter  read  the  letter  slowly,  aloud.  “ Sir, 
— I trust  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  I take  in 
sending  these  few  lines  to  wait  your  arrival  at 
Thorpe- Ambrose.  In  the  event  of  circumstances 
not  disposing  you  to  place  your  law-business  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Darch — ” He  suddenly  stopped 
at  that  point,  and  considered  a little. 

“Darch  is  our  friend  the  lawyer,”  said  Allan, 
supposing  Midwinter  had  forgotten  the  name. 
“Don’t  you  remember  our  spinning  the  half- 
crown  on  the  cabin  table,  when  I got  the  two 
offers  for  the  cottage  ? Heads,  the  major ; tails, 
the  lawyer.  This  is  the  lawyer.” 

Without  making  any  reply,  Midwinter  re- 
sumed reading  the  letter.  “In  the  event  of 
circumstances  not  disposing  you  to  place  your 
law-business  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Darch,  I beg 
to  say  that  I shall  be  happy  to  take  charge  of 
your  interests,  if  you  feel  willing  to  honor  me 
with  your  confidence.  Enclosing  a reference 
(should  you  desire  it)  to  my  agents  in  London, 
and  again  apologizing  for  this  intrusion,  I beg 
to  remain,  Sir,  respectfully  yours,  A.  Pedgift, 
Sen.” 

“ Circumstances  ?”  repeated  Midwinter,  as  he 
laid  the  letter  down.  “What  circumstances 
can  possibly  indispose  you  to  give  your  law- 
business  to  Mr.  Darch  ?” 

“Nothing  can  indispose  me,”  said  Allan. 
“Besides  being  the  family  lawyer  here,  Darch 
was  the  first  to  write  me  word  at  Paris  of  my 
coming  in  for  my  fortune ; and,  If  I have  got 
any  business  to  give,  of  course  he  ought  to  have 
it.” 

Midwinter  still  looked  distrustfully  at  the  open 
letter  on  the  table.  “Iam  sadly  afraid,  Allan, 
there  is  something  wrong  already,”  he  said. 
“This  man  would  never  have  ventured  on  the 
application  he  has  made  to  you,  unless  he  had 
some  good  reason  for  believing  it  would  suc- 
ceed. If  you  wish  to  put  yourself  right  at  start- 
ing, you  will  send  to  Mr.  Darch  this  morning, 
to  tell  him  you  are  here,  and  you  will  take  no 
notice  for  the  present  of  Mr.  Pedgift's  letter.” 

Before  more  could  be  said  on  either  side  the 
footman  made  his  appearance  with  the  breakfast- 
tray.  He  was  followed,  after  an  interval,  by  the 
butler— a man  of  the  essentially  confidential  kind, 
with  a modulated  voice,  a courtly  manner,  and 
a bulbous  nose.  Any  body  but  Allan  would 
have  seen  in  his  face  that  he  had  come  into  the 
room  having  a special  communication  to  make 
to  his  master.  Allan,  who  saw  nothing  under 
the  surface,  and  whose  head  was  running  on  the 


lawyer's  letter,  stopped  him  bluntly  with  the 
point-blank  question . “ Who's  Mr.  Pedgift?” 

The  butler's  sources  of  local  knowledge  open- 
ed confidentially  on  the  instant.  Mr.  Pedgift 
was  the  second  of  the  two  lawyers  in  the  town. 
Not  so  long  established,  not  so  wealthy,  not  so 
universally  looked  up  to  as  old  Mr.  Darch.  Not 
doing  the  business  of  the  highest  people  in  the 
county,  and  not  mixing  freely  with  the  best  so- 
ciety, like  old  Mr.  Darch.  A very  sufficient 
man,  in  his  way,  nevertheless.  Known  as  a 
perfectly  competent  and  respectable  practitioner 
all  round  the  neighborhood.  In  short,  profes- 
sionally next  best  to  Mr.  Darch ; and  personally 
superior  to  him  (if  the  expression  might  be  per- 
mitted) in  this  respect — that  Darch  was  a Crusty 
One  and  Pedgift  wasn’t. 

Having  imparted  this  information,  the  butler, 
taking  a wise  advantage  of  his  position,  glided, 
without  a moment's  stoppage,  from  Mr.  Pedgift’s 
character  to  the  business  that  had  brought  him 
into  the  breakfast-room.  The  Midsummer  Au- 
dit was  near  at  hand ; and  the  tenants  were  ac- 
customed to  have  a week's  notice  of  the  rent-day 
dinner.  With  this  necessity  pressing,  and  with 
no  orders  given  as  yet,  and  no  steward  in  office 
at  Thorpe- Ambrose,  it  appeared  desirable  that 
some  confidential  person  should  bring  the  mat- 
ter forward.  The  butler  was  that  confidential 
person ; and  he  now  ventured  accordingly  to 
trouble  his  master  on  the  subject. 

At  this  point  Allan  opened  his  lips  to  inter- 
rupt, and  was  himself  interrupted  before  he 
could  utter  a word. 

“Wait !”  interposed  Midwinter,  seeing  in  Al- 
lan’s face  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  pub- 
licly announced  in  the  capacity  of  steward. 
“Wait!”  he  repeated  eagerly,  “till  I can  speak 
to  you  first.” 

The  butler's  courtly  manner  remained  alike 
unruffled  by  Midwinter’s  sudden  interference 
and  by  his  own  dismissal  from  the  scene.  No- 
thing but  the  mounting  color  in  his  bulbous  nose 
betrayed  the  sense  of  injury  that  animated  him 
as  he  withdrew.  Mr.  Armadale’s  chance  of  re- 
galing his  friend  and  himself  that  day  with  the 
best  wine  in  the  cellar  trembled  in  the  balance 
as  the  butler  took  his  way  back  to  the  basement 
story. 

“This  is  beyond  a joke,  Allan,”  said  Mid- 
winter, when  they  were  alone.  “Somebody 
must  meet  your  tenants  on  the  rent-day  who  is 
really  fit  to  take  the  steward’s  place.  With  tho 
best  will  in  the  world  to  learn,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  master  the  business  at  a week's  notice. 
Don’t,  pray  don't  let  your  anxiety  for  my  welfare 
put  you  in  a false  position  with  other  people ! I 
should  never  forgive  myself  if  I was  the  un- 
lucky cause — ” 

“ Gently,  gently !”  cried  Allan,  amazed  at  his 
friend's  extraordinary  earnestness.  “ If  I write 
to  London  by  to-night’s  post  for  the  man  who 
came  down  here  before,  will  that  satisfy  you  ?” 

Midwinter  shook  his  head.  “Our  time  is 
short,”  he  said;  “and  the  man  may  not  be  nt 
liberty.  Why  not  try  in  the  neighborhood  first  ? 
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You  were  going  to  write  to  Mr.  Darch.  Send 
at  once,  and  see  if  he  can’t  help  us  betw.een  this 
and  post-time.” 

Allan  withdrew  to  a side-table  on  which  writ- 
ing materials  were  placed.  “ You  shall  break- 
fast in  peace,  you  old  fidget,”  he  replied — and 
addressed  himself  forthwith  to  Mr.  Darch,  with 
his  usual  Spartan  brevity  of  epistolary  expres- 
sion. “Dear  Sib, — Here  I am,  bag  and  bag- 
gage. Will  you  kindly  oblige  me  by  being  my 
lawyer  ? I ask  this,  because  I want  to  consult 
you  at  once.  Please  look  in  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  stop  to  dinner  if  you  possibly  can. 
Yours  truly,  Allan  Armadale.”  Having  read 
this  composition  aloud  with  unconcealed  ad- 
miration of  his  own  rapidity  of  literary  execu- 
tion, Allan  addressed  the  letter  to  Mr.  Darch, 
and  rang  the  bell.  “ Here,  Richard,  take  this 
at  once,  and  wait  for  an  answer.  And,  I say, 
if  there’s  any  news  stirring  in  the  town,  pick  it 
up  and  bring  it  back  with  you.  See  how  I man- 
age my  servants!”  continued  Allan,  joining  his 
friend  at  the  breakfast-table.  “ See  how  I adapt 
myself  to  my  new  duties  l I haven’t  been  down 
here  one  clear  day  yet,  and  I’m  taking  an  inter- 
est in  the  neighborhood  already.  ” 

Breakfast  over,  the  two  friends  went  out  to 
idle  away  the  morning  under  the  shade  of  a tree 
in  the  park.  Noon  came,  and  Richard  never 
appeared.  One  o’clock  struck,  and  still  there 
were  no  signs  of  an  answer  from  Mr.  Darch. 
Midwinter’s  patience  was  not  proof  against  the 
delay.  Ho  left  Allan  dozing  on  the  grass,  and 
went  to  the  house  to  make  inquiries.  The  town 
was  described  as  little  more  than  two  miles  dis- 
tant ; but  the  day  of  the  week  happened  to  be 
market-day,  and  Richard  was  being  detained  no 
doubt  by  some  of  the  many  acquaintances  whom 
he  would  be  sure  to  meet  with  on  that  occasion. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  truant  messenger  re- 
turned, and  was  sent  out  to  report  himself  to  his 
master  under  the  tree  in  the  park. 

“Any  answer  from  Mr.  Darch?”  asked  Mid- 
winter, seeing  that  Allan  was  too  lazy  to  put  the 
question  for  himself. 

“ Mr.  Darch  was  engaged,  Sir.  I was  desired 
to  say  that  he  would  send  an  answer.” 

“Any  news  in  the  town?”  inquired  Allan, 
drowsily,  without  troubling  himself  to  open  his 
eyes. 

“No,  Sir  j nothing  in  particular.” 

Observing  the  man  suspiciously  as  he  made 
that  reply,  Midwinter  detected  in  his  face  that 
he  was  not  speaking  the  truth.  He  was  plainly 
embarrassed,  and  plainly  relieved  when  his  mas- 
ter’s silence  allowed  him  to  withdraw.  After  a 
little  consideration,  Midwinter  followed,  and 
overtook  the  retreating  servant  on  the  drive  be- 
fore the  house. 

“Richard,”  he  said,  quietly,  “if  I was  to 
guess  that  there  is  some  news  in  the  town,  and 
that  you  don’t  like  telling  it  to  your  master, 
should  I be  guessing  the  truth?” 

The  man  started  and  changed  color.  “I 
don’t  know  how  you  have  found  it  out,  Sir,”  he 
said ; “ but  I can’t  deny  you  have  guessed  right.” 


“ If  you  will  let  me  hear  what  the  news  is,  I 
will  take  the  responsibility  on  myself  of  telling 
Mr.  Armadale.” 

After  some  little  hesitation,  and  some  dis- 
trustful consideration  on  his  side,  of  Midwinter’s 
face,  Richard  at  last  prevailed  on  himself  to  re- 
peat what  he  had  heard  that  day  in  the  town. 

The  news  of  Allan’s  sudden  appearance  at 
Thorpe-Ambrose  had  preceded  the  servant’s  ar- 
rival at  his  destination  by  some  hours.  Wher- 
ever he  went,  he  found  his  master  the  subject  of 
public  discussion.  The  opinion  of  Allan’s  con- 
duct among  the  leading  towns-people,  the  resi- 
dent gentry  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  prin- 
cipal tenants  on  the  estate,  was  unanimously 
unfavorable.  Only  the  day  before,  the  commit- 
tee for  managing  the  public  reception  of  the  new 
squire  had  sketched  the  progress  of  the  proces- 
sion ; had  settled  the  serious  question  of  the  tri- 
umphal arches ; and  had  appointed  a competent 
person  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  the  flags,  the 
flowers,  the  feasting,  the  fire-works,  and  the  band. 
In  less  than  a week  more  the  money  could  have 
been  collected,  and  the  rector  would  have  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Armadale  to  fix  the  day.  And  now, 
by  Allan’s  own  act,  the  public  welcome  waiting 
to  honor  him  had  been  cast  back  contemptuous- 
ly in  the  public  teeth ! Every  body  took  for 
granted  (what  was  unfortunately  true)  that  he 
had  received  private  information  of  the  contem- 
plated proceedings.  Every  body  declared  that 
he  had  purposely  stolen  into  his  own  house  like 
a thief  in  the  night  (so  the  phrase  ran),  to  escape 
accepting  the  offered  civilities  of  his  neighbors. 
In  brief,  the  sensitive  self-importance  of  the  lit- 
tle town  was  wounded  to  the  quick ; and  of  Al- 
lan’s once  enviable  position  in  the  estimation  of 
the  neighborhood  not  a vestige  remained. 

For  a moment  Midwinter  faced  the  messen- 
ger of  evil  tidings  in  silent  distress.  That  mo- 
ment past,  the  sense  of  Allan’s  critical  position 
roused  him,  now  the  evil  was  known,  to  seek  the 
remedy. 

“ Has  the  little  you  have  seen  of  your  master, 
Richard,  inclined  you  to  like  him  ?”  he  asked. 

This  time  the  man  answered  without  hesita- 
tion, “A  pleasanter  and  kinder  gentleman  than 
Mr.  Armadale  no  one  could  wish  to  serve.” 

“If  you  think  that,”  pursued  Midwinter, 
“you  won’t  object  to  give  me  some  information 
which  will  help  your  master  to  set  himself  right 
with  his  neighbors.  Come  into  the  house.” 

He  led  the  way  into  the  library,  and,  after 
asking  the  necessary  questions,  took  down  in 
writing  a list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
most  influential  persons  living  in  the  town  and 
its  neighborhood.  This  done,  he  rang  the  bell 
for  the  head  footman,  having  previously  sent 
Richard  with  a message  to  the  stables,  directing 
an  open  carriage  to  be  ready  in  an  hour's  time. 

“When  the  late  Mr.  Blanchard  went  out  to 
make  calls  in  the  neighborhood  it  was  your  place 
to  go  with  him,  was  it  not  ?”  he  asked,  when 
the  upper  servant  appeared.  “Very  well.  Be 
ready  in  an  hour’s  time,  if  you  please,  to  go  out 
with  Mr.  Armadale.”  Having  given  that  order, 
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he  left  the  house  again  on  his  way  back  to  Al- 
lan, with  the  visiting  list  in  his  hand.  He 
smiled  a little  sadly  as  he  descended  the  steps. 
* 4 Who  would  have  imagined,  * ’ he  thought, 4 4 that 
my  foot-boy’s  experience  of  the  ways  of  gen- 
tlefolks would  be  worth  looking  back  at  one  day 
for  Allan’s  sake?” 

The  object  of  the  popular  odium  lay  innocent- 
ly slumbering  on  the  grass,  with  his  garden  hat 
over  his  nose,  his  waistcoat  unbuttoned,  and  his 
trowsers  wrinkled  half-way  up  his  outstretched 
legs.  Midwinter  roused  him  without  hesita- 
tion, and  remorselessly  repeated  the  servant’s 
news. 

Allan  accepted  the  disclosure  thus  forced  on 
him  without  the  slightest  disturbance  of  temper. 
44  Oh,  hang  ’em !”  was  all  he  said.  44  Let’s  have 
another  cigar.”  Midwinter  took  the  cigar  out 
of  his  hand,  and,  insisting  on  his  treating  the 
matter  seriously,  told  him  in  plain  words  that 
he  must  set  himself  right  with  his  offended 
neighbors  by  calling  on  them  personally  to  make 
his  apologies.  Allan  sat  up  on  the  grass  in 
astonishment ; his  eyes  opened  wide  in  incredu- 
lous dismay.  Did  Midwinter  positively  medi- 
tate forcing  him  into  a 44  chimney-pot  hat,”  a 
nicely-brushed  frock-coat,  and  a clean  pair  of 
gloves?  Was  it  actually  in  contemplation  to 
shut  him  up  in  a carriage,  with  his  footman  on 
the  box  and  his  card-case  in  his  hand,  and  send 
him  round  from  house  to  house,  to  tell  a pack 
of  fools  that  he  begged  their  pardon  for  not  let- 
ting them  make  a public  show  of  him?  If  any 
thing  so  outrageously  absurd  as  this  was  really 
to  be  done,  it  could  not  be  done  that  day  at  any 
rate.  Ho  had  promised  to  go  back  to  the  charm- 
ing Milroy  at  the  cottage  and  to  take  Midwinter 
with  him.  What  earthly  need  had  he  of  the 
good  opinion  of  the  resident  gentry  ? The  only 
friends  he  wanted  were  the  friends  he  had  got 
already.  Let  the  whole  neighborhood  turn  its 
back  on  him  if  it  liked — back  or  face  the  Squire 
of  Thorpe-Ambrose  didn't  care  two  straws  about 
it. 

After  allowing  him  to  run  on  in  this  way 
until  his  whole  stock  of  objections  was  exhaust- 
ed, Midwinter  wisely  tried  his  personal  influence 
next.  He  took  Allan  affectionately  by  the  hand. 

4 4 1 am  going  to  ask  a great  favor,  ” he  said.  4 4 If 
you  won’t  call  on  these  people  for  your  own  sake, 
will  you  call  on  them  to  please  roe?” 

Allan  delivered  himself  of  a groan  of  despair, 
stared  in  mute  surprise  at  the  anxious  face  of 
his  friend,  and  good-humoredly  gave  way.  As 
Midwinter  took  his  arm,  and  led  him  back  to 
the  house,  he  looked  round  with  rueful  eyes  at 
the  cattle  hard  by,  placidly  whisking  their  tAils 
in  the  pleasant  shade.  “Don’t  mention  it  in 
the  neighborhood,”  he  said ; 44 1 should  like  to 
change  places  with  one  of  my  own  cows.” 

Midwinter  left  him  to  dress,  engaging  to  re- 
turn when  the  carriage  was  at  the  door.  Al- 
lan’s toilet  did  not  promise  to  be  a speedy  one. 
He  begun  it  by  reading  his  own  visiting  cards ; 
and  he  advanced  it  a second  stage  by  looking 
into  his  wardrobe,  and  devoting  the  resident 


gentry  into  the  infernal  regions.  Before  he 
could  discover  any  third  means  of  delaying  his 
own  proceedings,  the  necessary  pretext  was  un- 
expectedly supplied  by  Richard’s  appearance 
with  a note  in  his  hand.  The  messenger  had 
just  called  with  Mr.  Darch’s  answer.  Allan 
briskly  shut  up  the  wardrobe,  and  gave  his 
whole  attention  to  the  lawyer’s  letter.  The 
lawyer’s  letter  rewarded  him  by  the  following 
lines : 

44  Sib, — I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  , favor  of  today’s  date,  houoring  me  with 
two  proposals — namely,  one  inviting  me  to  act 
as  your  legal  adviser,  and  one  inviting  me  to 
pay  you  a visit  at  your  house.  In  reference  to 
the  first  proposal,  I beg  permission  to  decline  it 
with  thanks.  With  regard  to  the  second  pro- 
posal, I have  to  inform  you  that  circumstances 
have  come  to  my  knowledge  relating  to  the  let- 
ting of  the  cottage  at  Thorpe-Ambrose  which 
render  it  impossible  for  me  (in  justice  to  myself) 
to  accept  your  invitation.  I have  ascertained. 
Sir,  that  my  offer  reached  you  at  the  same  time 
as  Major  Milroy’s ; and  that,  with  both  propo- 
sals thus  before  you,  you  gave  the  preference  to 
a total  stranger,  who  addressed  you  through  a 
house  agent,  over  a man  who  had  faithfully 
served  your  relatives  for  two  generations,  and 
who  had  been  the  first  person  to  inform  you  of 
the  most  important  event  in  your  life.  After 
this  specimen  of  your  estimate  of  what  is  due  to 
the  claims  of  common  courtesy  and  common 
justice,  I can  not  flatter  myself  that  I possess 
any  of  the  qualities  which  would  fit  me  to  take 
my  place  on  the  list  of  your  friends.  I remain, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  James  Dabch.” 

“Stop  the  messenger  I”  cried  Allan,  leaping 
to  his  feet,  his  ruddy  face  aflame  with  indigna- 
tion. 44  Give  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper ! By  the 
Lord  Harry,  they’re  a nioe  set  of  people  in  these 
parts ; the  whole  neighborhood  is  in  a conspira- 
cy to  bully  me !”  He  snatched  up  the  pen  in  a 
fine  frenzy  of  epistolary  inspiration.  44  Sir, — 
I despise  you  and  your  letter — ” At  that  point 
the  pen  made  a blot,  and  the  writer  was  seized 
with  a momentary  hesitation.  44  Too  strong,” 
he  thought;  “I’ll  give  it  to  the  lawyer  in  his 
own  cool  and  cutting  style.  ” He  began  again  on 
a clean  sheet  of  paper.  “Sir, — You  remind  me 
of  an  Irish  bull.  I mean  that  story  in  Joe  Mil- 
ler, where  Pat  remarked,  in  the  hearing  of  a wag 
hard  by,  that 4 the  reciprocity  was  all  on  one  side.’ 
Yowr  reciprocity  is  all  on  one  side.  You  take 
the  privilege  of  refusing  to  be  my  lawyer,  and 
then  you  complain  of  my  taking  the  privilege  of 
refusing  to  be  your  landlord.”  He  paused  fond- 
ly over  those  last-words.  44  Neat !”  he  thought. 
44  Argument  and  hard  hitting  both  in  one.  I 
wonder  where  my  knack  of  writing  comes  from?” 
He  went  on,  and  finished  the  letter  in  two  more 
sentences.  44  As  for  your  casting  my  invitation 
back  in  my  teeth,  I beg  to  inform  you  my  teeth 
are  none  the  worse  for  it.  I am  equally  glad 
to  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,  either  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a friend  or  a tenant. — Allan  Arma- 
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dale.”  He  nodded  exnltingly  at  his  own  com- 
position, as  he  addressed  it  and  sent  it  down  to 
the  messenger.  “ Darch’s  hide  must  be  a thick 
one,”  he  said,  “ if  he  doesn’t  feel  that  /” 

The  sound  of  wheels  outside  suddenly  recalled 
him  to  the  business  of  the  day.  There  was  the 
carriage  waiting  to  take  him  on  his  round  of 
visits;  and  there  was  Midwinter  at  his  post, 
pacing  to  and  fro  on  the  drive.  “Read  that,” 
cried  Allan,  throwing  out  the  lawyer’s  letter; 
“I’ve  written  him  back  a smasher.” 

He  bustled  away  to  the  wardrobe  to  get  his 
coat.  There  was  a wonderful  change  in  him ; 
he*  felt  little  or  no  reluctance  to  pay  the  visits 
now.  The  pleasurable  excitement  of  answering 
Mr.  Darch  had  put  him  in  a fine  aggressive 
frame  of  mind  for  asserting  himself  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. “ Whatever  else  they  may  say  of  me, 
they  sha’n’t  say  I was  afraid  to  face  them.” 
Heated  red-hot  with  that  idea,  he  seized  his  hat 
and  gloves,  and,  hurrying  out  of  the  room,  met 
Midwinter  in  the  corridor  with  the  lawyer’s  let- 
ter in  his  hand. 

44  Keep  up  your  spirits !”  cried  Allan,  seeing 
the  anxiety  in  his  friend’s  face,  and  misinterpret- 
ing the  motive  of  it  immediately.  “If  Darch 
can’t  be  counted  on  to  send  us  a helping  hand 
into  the  steward’s  office,  Pedgift  can.” 

“ My  dear  Allan,  I was  not  thinking  of  that ; 
I was  thinking  of  Mr.  Darch’s  letter.  I don’t 
defend  this  sour-tempered  man — but  I am  afraid 
we  must  admit  he  has  some  cause  for  complaint. 
Pray  don’t  give  him  another  chance  of  putting 
you  in  the  wrong.  Where  is  your  answer  to 
his  letter?” 

“Gone!”  replied  Allan;  “I  always  strike 
while  the  iron’s  hot — a word  and  a blow,  and 
the  blow  first,  that’s  my  way.  Don’t,  there’s  a 
dear  good  fellow,  don’t  fidget  about  the  steward’s 
books  and  the  rent-day.  Here ! here’s  a bunch 
of  keys  they  gave  me. last  night : one  of  them 
opens  the  room  where  the  steward’s  books  are ; 
go  in  and  read  them  till  I come  back.  I give 
you  my  sacred  word  of  honor  I’ll  settle  it  all 
with  Pedgift  before  you  see  me  again.” 

“One  moment,”  interposed  Midwinter,  stop- 
ping him  resolutely  on  his  way  out  to  the  car- 
riage. “I  say  nothing  against  Mr.  Pedgift’s 
fitness  to  possess  your  confidence,  for  I know  no- 
thing to  justify  me  in  distrusting  him.  But  he 
has  not  introduced  himself  to  your  notice  in  a 
very  delicate  way ; and  he  has  not  acknowledged 
(what  is  quite  clear  to  my  mind)  that  he  knew 
of  Mr.  Darch’s  unfriendly  feeling  toward  you 
when  he  wrote.  Wait  a little  before  you  go  to 
this  stranger ; wait  till  we  can  talk  it  over  to- 
gether to-night.” 

“Wait*!”  replied  Allan.  “Haven’t  I told 
you  that  I always  strike  while  the  iron’s  hot? 
Trust  my  eye  for  character,  old  boy ; I’ll  look 
Pedgift  through  and  through,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. Don’t  keep  me  any  longer,  for  Heaven’s 
sake.  I’m  in  a fine  humor  for  tackling  the  resi- 
dent gentry ; and  if  I don’t  go  at  once,  I’m  afraid 
it  may  wear  off.” 

With  that  excellent  reason  for  being  in  a 


hurry,  Allan  boisterously  broke  away  Before 
it  was  possible  to  stop  him'ogain  he  itad  jumped 
into  the  carriage  and  had  left  the  house. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MARCH  OP  EVENTS. 

Midwinter’s  face  darkened  when  the  last 
trace  of  the  carriage  had  disappeared  from  view. 
“I  have  done  my  best,”  he  said,  as  he  turned 
back  gloomily  into  the  house.  “If  Mr.  Brock 
himself  were  here,  Mr.  Brock  could  do  no  more!” 

He  looked  at  the  bunch  of  keys  which  Allan 
had  thrust  into  his  hand,  and  a sudden  longing 
to  put  himself  to  the  test  over  the  steward’s 
books  took  possession  of  his  sensitive  self-tor- 
menting nature.  Inquiring  his  way  to  the  room 
in  which  the  various  movables  of  the  steward’s 
office  had  been  provisionally  placed,  after  the 
letting  of  the  cottage,  he  sat  down  at  the  desk, 
and  tried  how  his  own  unaided  capacity  would 
guide  him  through  the  business  records  of  the 
Thorpe-Ambrose  estate.  The  result  exposed 
his  own  ignorance  unanswerably  before  his  own 
eyes.  The  Ledgers  bewildered  him ; the  Leases, 
the  Plans,  and  even  the  Correspondence  itself, 
might  have  been  written,  for  all  he  could  under- 
stand of  them,  in  an  unknown  tongne.  His 
memory  reverted  bitterly  as  he  left  the  room 
again  to  his  two  years’  solitary  self-instruction 
in  the  Shrewsbury  bookseller’s  shop.  “If  I 
could  only  have  worked  at  a business!”  he 
thought.  “ If  I could  only  have  known  that  the 
company  of  Poets  and  Philosophers  was  com- 
pany too  high  for  a vagabond  like  me !” 

He  sat  down  alone  in  the  great  hall ; the  si- 
lence of  it  fell  heavier  and  heavier  on  his  sink- 
ing spirits;  the  beauty  of  it  exasperated  him, 
like  an  insult  from  a purse-proud  man.  “ Curse 
the  place!”  he  said,  snatching  up  his  hat  qpd 
stick.  44  I like  the  bleakest  hill-side  I ever  slept 
on  better  than  I like  this  house !” 

He  impatiently  descended  the  doorsteps,  and 
stopped  on  the  drive,  considering  by  which  di- 
rection he  should  leave  the  park  for  the  country 
beyond.  If  he  followed  the  road  taken  by  the 
carriage,  he  might  risk  unsettling  Allan  by  ac- 
cidentally meeting  him  in  the  town.  If  he  went 
out  by  the  back  gate,  he  knew  his  own  nature 
well  enough  to  doubt  his  ability  to  pass  the 
room  of  the  dream  without  entering  it  again. 
But  one  other  way  remained — the  way  which  he 
had  taken,  and  then  abandoned  again,  in  the 
morning.  There  was  no  fear  of  disturbing  Al- 
lan and  the  major’s  daughter  now.  Without 
further  hesitation  Midwinter  set  forth  through 
the  gardens  to  explore  the  open  count ty  on  that 
side  of  the  estate. 

Thrown  off  its  balance  by  the  events  of  the 
day,  his  mind  was  fall  of  that  sourly-savage  re- 
sistance to  the  inevitable  self-assertion  of  wealth, 
so  amiably  deplored  by  the  prosperous  and  the 
rich ; so  bitterly  familiar  to  the  unfortunate  and 
the  poor.  “The  heather-bell  costs  nothing!” 
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he  thought,  looking  contemptuously  at  the  mass- 
es of  rare  and  beautiful  flowers  that  surrounded 
him ; “and  the  butter-cups  and  daisies  are  as 
bright  as  the  best  of  you!”  He  followed  the 
artfully  - contrived  ovals  and  squares  of ‘the 
Italian  garden,  with  a vagabond  indifference  to 
the  symmetry  of  their  construction  and  the  in- 
genuity of  their  design.  “ How  many  pounds 
a foot  did  you  cost?”  he  said,  looking  back  with 
scornful  eyes  at  the  last  path  as  he  left  it. 
“Wind  away  over  high  and  low  like  the  sheep- 
walk  on  the  mountain-side,  if  you  can  I” 

He  entered  the  shrubbery  which  Allan  had 
entered  before  him;  crossed  the  paddock  and 
the  rustic  bridge  beyond,  and  reached  the  ma- 
jor’s cottage.  His  ready  mind  seized  the  right 
conclusion  at  the  first  sight  of  it ; and  he  stopped 
before  the  garden  gate  to  look  at  the  trim  little 
residence  which  would  never  have  been  empty, 
and  would  never  have  been  let,  but  for  Allan's 
ill-advised  resolution  to  force  the  steward’s  situ- 
ation on  his  friend. 

The  summer  afternoon  was  warm ; the  sum- 
mer air  was  faint  and  still.  On  the  upper  and 
the  lower  floor  of  the  cottage  the  windows  were 
all  open.  From  one  of  them,  on  the  upper 
story,  the  sound  of  voices  was  startlingly  audible 
in  the  quiet  of  the  park,  as  Midwinter  paused 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  garden  inclosure.  The 
voice  of  a woman,  harsh,  high,  and  angrily  com- 
plaining— a voice  with  all  the  freshness  and  the 
melody  gone,  and  with  nothing  but  the  hard 
power  of  it  left — was  the  discordantly  predomi- 
nant sound.  With  it,  from  moment  to  moment, 
there  mingled  the  deeper  and  quieter  tones, 
soothing  and  compassionate,  of  the  voice  of  a 
man.  Although  the  distance  was  too  great  to 
allow  Midwinter  to  distinguish  the  words  that 
were  spoken,  he  felt  the  impropriety  of  remain- 
ing within  hearing  of  the  voices,  and  at  once 
stepped  forward  to  continue  his  walk.  At  the 
same  moment  the  face  of  a young  girl  (easily 
recognizable  as  the  face  of  Miss  Milroy,  from 
Allan’s  description  of  her)  appeared  at  the  open 
window  of  the  room.  In  spite  of  himself  Mid- 
winter paused  to  look  at  her.  The  expression 
of  the  bright  young  face,  which  had  smiled  so 
prettily  on  Allan,  was  weary  and  disheartened. 
After  looking  out  absently  over  the  park  she 
suddenly  turned  her  head  back  into  the  room ; 
her  attention  having  been  apparently  struck  by 
something  that  had  just  been  said  in  it.  “Oh, 
mamma,  mamma,”  she  exclaimed,  indignantly, 
“ how  can  you  say  such  things !”  The  words 
were  spoken  close  to  the  window ; they  reached 
Midwinter’s  ears,  and  hurried  him  away  before 
he  heard  more.  But  the  self-disclosure  of  Ma- 
jor Milroy’s  domestic  position  had  not  reached 
its  end  yet.  As  Midwinter  turned  the  corner 
of  the  garden  fence,  a tradesman’s  boy  was 
handing  a parcel  in  at  the  wicket  gate  to  the 
woman  servant.  “Well,”  said  the  boy,  with 
the  irrepressible  impudence  of  his  class,  “how 
is  the  missus?”  The  woman  lifted  her  hand  to 
box  his  ears.  “How  is  the  missus?”  she  re- 
peated, with  an  angry  toss  of  her  head  as  the 


boy  ran  off.  “ If  it  would  only  please  God  to 
take  the  missus  it  would  be  a blessing  to  every 
body  in  the  house.” 

No  such  ill-omened  shadow  as  this  had  passed 
over  the  bright  domestic  picture  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  cottage,  which  Allan’s  enthusiasm 
had  painted  for  the  contemplation  of  his  friend. 

It  was  plain  that  the  secret  of  the  tenants  had 
been  kept  from  the  landlord  so  far.  Five  min- 
utes more  of  walking  brought  Midwinter  to  the 
park  gates.  “Am  I fated  to  see  nothing  and 
hear  nothing  to-day  which  can  give  me  heart 
and  hope  for  the  future  ?”  he  thought,  as  he  an- 
grily swung  back  the  lodge  gate.  “ Even  the 
people  Allan  has  let  the  cottage  to  are  people 
whose  lives  are  embittered  by  a household  mis- 
ery which  it  is  my  misfortune  to  have  found 
out!” 

Ho  took  the  first  road  that  lay  before  him 
and  walked  on,  noticing  little,  immersed  in  his 
own  thoughts.  More  than  an  hour  passed  be- 
fore the  necessity  of  turning  back  entered  his 
mind.  As  soon  as  the  idea  occurred  to  him  he 
consulted  his  watch,  and  determined  to  retrace 
his  steps,  so  as  to  be  at  the  house  in  good  time 
to  meet  Allan  on  his  return.  Ten  minutes  of 
walking  brought  him  back  to  a point  at  which 
three  roads  met ; and  one  moment’s  observation 
of  the  place  satisfied  him  that  he  had  entirely 
failed  to  notice,  at  the  time,  by  which  of  the 
three  roads  he  had  advanced.  No  sign-post 
was  to  be  seen ; the  country  on  either  side  was 
lonely  and  flat,  intersected  by  broad  drains  and 
ditches.  Cattle  were  grazing  here  and  there; 
and  a wind-mill  rose  in  the  distance  above  the 
pollard  willows  that  fringed  the  low  horizon. 
But  not  a house  was  to  be  seen,  and  not  a hu- 
man creature  appeared  on  the  visible  perspec- 
tive of  any  one  of  the  three  roads.  Midwinter 
glanced  back  in  the  only  direction  left  to  look 
at — the  direction  of  the  road  along  which  he 
had  just  been  walking.  There,  to  his  relief, 
was  the  figure  of  a man,  rapidly  advancing  to- 
ward him,  of  whom  he  could  ask  his  way. 

The  figure  came  on,  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  . 
dreary  black — a moving  blot  on  the  brilliant 
white  surface  of  the  sun-brightened  road.  He 
was  a lean,  elderly,  miserably  respectable  man. 
He  wore  a poor  old  black  dress-coat,  and  a cheap 
brown  wig,  which  made  no  pretense  of  being  his 
own  natural  hair.  Short  black  trowsers  clung 
like  attached  old  servants  round  his  wizen  legs ; 
and  rusty  block  gaiters  hid  all  they  could  of  his 
knobbed  ungainly  feet.  Black  crape  added  its 
mite  to  the  decayed  and  dingy  wretchedness  of 
his  old  beaver  hat ; black  mohair,  in  the  obsolete 
form  of  a stock,  drearily  encircled  his  neck  and 
I rose  as  high  as  his  haggard  jaws.  The  one 
morsel  of  color  he  carried  about  him  was  a law- 
yer’s bag  of  blue  serge  as  lean  and  limp  as  him- 
self. The  one  attractive  feature  in  his  clean- 
shaven, weary  old  face,  was  a neat  set  of  teeth — 
teeth  (as  honest  as  his  wig),  which  said  plainly 
to  all  inquiring  eyes,  “We  pass  our  nights  on 
his  looking-glass,  and  our  days  in  his  mouth.” 

All  the  little  blood  in  the  man’s  body  faintly 
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reddened  his  fleshless  cheeks  as  Midwinter  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him,  and  asked  the  way  to 
Thorpe- Ambrose.  His  weak  watery  eyes  looked 
hither  and  thither  in  a bewilderment  painful  to 
see.  If  he  had  met  with  a lion  instead  of  a man, 
mid  if  the  few  words  addressed  to  him  had  been 
words  expressing  a threat  instead  of  a question, 
he  could  hardly  have  looked  more  confused  and 
alarmed  than  he  looked  now.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  Midwinter  saw  his  own  shy  uneasi- 
ness in  the  presence  of  strangers  reflected,  with 
ten-fold  intensity  of  nervous  suffering,  in  the 
face  of  another  man — and  that  man  old  enough 
to  be  his  father. 

“Which  do  yon  please  to  mean,  Sir— the 
Town  or  the  House?  I beg  your  pardon  for 
asking,  but  they  both  go  by  the  same  name  in 
these  parts.” 

He  spoke  with  a timid  gentleness  of  tone,  an 
ingratiatory  smile,  and  an  anxious  courtesy  of 
manner,  all  distressingly  suggestive  of  his  being 
accustomed  to  receive  rough  answers  in  exchange 
for  his  own  politeness,  from  the  persons  whom 
he  habitually  addressed. 

“I  was  not  aware  that  both  the  House  and 
the  Town  went  by  the  same  name,”  said  Mid- 
winter— “ I meant  the  House.”  He  instinctive- 
ly conquered  his  own  shyness  as  he  answered  in 
those  words ; speaking  with  a cordiality  of  man- 
ner which  was  very  rare  with  him  in  his  inter- 
course with  strangers. 

The  man  of  miserable  respectability  seemed 
to  feel  the  warm  return  of  his  own  politeness 
gratefully ; he  brightened  and  took  a little  cour- 
age. His  lean  forefinger  pointed  eagerly  to  the 
right  road.  “That  way,  Sir,”  he  said,  “and 
when  you  come  to  two  roads  next,  please  take 
the  left  one  of  the  two.  I am  sony  I have  busi- 
ness the  other  way — I mean  in  the  town.  I 
should  have  been  happy  to  go  with  you,  and 
show  you.  Fine  summer  weather,  Sir,  for  walk- 
ing? You  can’t  miss  your  way  if  you  keep  to 
the  left.  Oh,  don’t  mention  it  1 I’m  afraid  I 
have  detained  you,  Sir.  I wish  you  a pleasant 
walk  back,  and — good-morning.” 

By  the  time  he  had  made  an  end  of  speaking 
(under  an  impression  apparently  that  the  more 
he  talked  the  more  polite  he  would  be)  he  had 
lost  his  courage  again.  He  darted  away  down 
his  own  road,  as  if  Midwinter's  attempts  to 
• thank  him  involved  a series  of  trials  too  terrible 
to  confront*.  In  two  minutes  more  his  black  re- 
treating figure  had  lessened  in  the  distance  till 
it  looked  again,  what  it  had  once  looked  already, 
a moving  blot  on  the  brilliant  white  surface  of 
the  sun-brightened  road. 

The  man  ran  strangely  in  Midwinter’s  thoughts 
while  he  took  his  way  back  to  the  house.  He 
was  at  a loss  to  account  for  it.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  might  have  been  insensi- 
bly reminded  of  himself,  when  he  saw  the  plain 
traces  of  past  misfortune  and  present  nervous 
suffering  in  the  poor  wretch’s  face.  He  blindly 
resented  his  own  perverse  interest  in  this  chance 
foot-passenger  on  the  high-road,  as  he  had  re- 
sented all  else  that  had  happened  to  him  since 


the  beginning  of  the  day.  “ Have  I made  an- 
other unlucky  discovery?”  he  asked  himself, 
impatiently.  “Shall  I see  this  man  again,  I 
wonder  ? who  can  he  be  ?” 

Time  was  to  answer  both  those  questions  be- 
fore many  days  more  had  passed  over  the  in- 
quirer’s head. 

Allan  had  not  returned  when  Midwinter 
reached  the  house.  Nothing  had  happened  but 
the  arrival  of  a message  of  apology  from  the  cot- 
tage. “Major  Milroy*s  compliments,  and  ho 
was  sorry  that  Mrs.  Milroy’s  illness  would  pre- 
vent his  receiving  Mr.  Armadale  that  day.”  It 
was  plain  -that  Mrs.  Milroy’s  occasional  fits  of 
Buffering  (or  of  ill-temper)  created  no  mere  trans- 
itory disturbance  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  house- 
hold. Drawing  this  natural  inference,  after 
what  he  had  himself  heard  at  the  cottage  nearly 
three  hours  since,  Midwinter  withdrew  into  the 
library  to  wait  patiently  among  the  books  until 
his  friend  came  back. 

It  was  past  six  o’clock  when  the  well-known 
hearty  voice  was  heard  again  in  the  hall.  Al- 
lan buret  into  the  library  in  a state  of  irrepres- 
sible excitement,  and  pushed  Midwinter  back 
unceremoniously  into  the  chair  from  which  he 
was  just  rising  before  he  could  utter  a word. 

“Here’s  a riddle  for  you,  old  boy !”  cried  Al- 
lan. “ Why  am  I like  the  resident  manager  of 
the  Augean  stable  before  Hercules  was  called 
in  to  sweep  the  litter  out?  Becaose  I have  had 
my  place  to  keep  up,  and  I’ve  gone  and  made 
an  infernal  mess  of  it  I Why  don’t  you  laugh  ? 
By  George,  he  doesn’t  see  the  point  1 Let’s  try 
again.  Why  am  I like  the  resident  manager? — ” 

“For  God’s  sake,  Allan,  be  serious  for  a mo- 
ment!” interposed  Midwinter.  “You  don’t 
know  how  anxious  I am  to  hear  if  you  have  re- 
covered the  good  opinion  of  your  neighbors.” 

“That’s  jnst  what  the  riddle  was  intended  to 
tell  you!”  rejoined  Allan.  “But  if  you  will 
have  it  in  so  many  words,  my  own  impression  is 
that  you  would  have  done  better  not  to  disturb 
me  under  that  tree  in  the  park.  I’ve  been  cal- 
culating it  to  a nicety,  and  I beg  to  inform  yon 
that  I have  sunk  exactly  three  degrees  lower  in 
the  estimation  of  the  resident  gentry  since  I had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last.” 

“ You  will  have  your  joke  out,”  said  Midwin- 
ter, bitterly.  “Well,  if  I can’t  laugh,  I can 
wait.” 

“My  dear  fellow,  I’m  not  joking:  I really 
mean  what  I say.  You  shall  hear  what  hap- 
pened; yon  shall  have  a report  in  foil  of  my 
first  visit.  It  will  do,  I can  promise  you,  as  a 
sample  for  all  the  rest.  Mind  this,  in  the  first 
place,  I’ve  gone  wrong,  with  the  best  possible 
intentions.  When  I started  for  these  visits  I 
own  I was  angry  with  that  old  brute  of  a law- 
yer, and  I certainly  had  a notion  of  carrying 
things  with  a high  hand.  But  it  wore  off  some- 
how on  the  road ; and  the  first  family  I called 
on  I went  in,  as  I tell  you,  with  the  best  possi- 
ble intentions.  Oh  dear,  dear ! there  was  the 
same  spick-and-span  reception-room  for  me  to 
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wait  in,  with  the  neat  conservatory  beyond,  which 
I saw  again  and  again  and  again  at  every  other 
house  I went  to  afterward.  There  was  the  same 
choice  selection  of  books  for  mo  to  look  at — a 
religions  book,  a book  about  the  Dnke  of  Wel- 
lington, a book  about  sporting,  and  a book  alnxit 
nothing  in  particular,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
pictures.  Down  came  papa  with  his  nice  white 
hair,  and  mamma  with  her  nice  lace  cap ; down 
came  young  Mister  with  the  pink  face  and  the 
straw-colored  whiskers,  and  young  Miss  with  the 
plump  cheeks  and  the  large  petticoats.  Don’t 
suppose  there  was  the  least  unfriendliness  on 
my  side ; I always  began  with  them  in  the  same 
way;  I insisted  on  shaking  hands  all  round. 
That  staggered  them  to  begin  with.  When  I 
came  to  the  sore  subject  next — the  subject  of 
the  public  reception — I give  you  my  word  of 
honor  I took  the  greatest  possible  pains  with 
my  apologies.  It  hadn’t  the  slightest  effect, 
they  let  my  apologies  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at 
the  other,  and  then  waited  to  hear  more.  Some 
men  would  have  been  disheartened : I tried  an- 
other way  with  them ; I addressed  myself  to  the 
master  of  the  house,  and  put  it  pleasantly  next. 

4 The  fact  is,’  I said,  ‘I  wanted  to  escape  the 
speechifying — my  ‘getting  up,  you  know,  and 
telling  you  to  your  face  you’re  the  best  of  men, 
and  I beg  to  propose  your  health;  and  your 
getting  up  and  telling  me  to  my  face  I’m  the 
best  of  men,  and  you  beg  to  thank  me ; and  so 
on,  roan  after  man,  praising  each  other  and  pest- 
ering each  other  all  round  the  table.’  That’s 
how  I put  it,  in  an  easy,  light-handed,  convin- 
cing sort  of  way.  Do  you  think  any  of  them 
took  it  in  the  same  friendly  spirit  ? Not  one  1 
It’s  my  belief  they  had  got  their  speeches  ready 
for  the  reception,  with  the  flags  and  the  flowers, 
and  that  they’re  secretly  angry  with  me  for  stop- 
ping their  open  mouths  just  as  they  were  ready 
to  begin.  Anyway,  whenever  we  came  to  the 
matter  of  the  speechifying  (whether  they  touch- 
ed it  first  or  I),  down  I fell  in  their  estimation 
the  first  of  those  three  steps  I told  you  of  just 
now.  Don’t  suppose  I made  no  efforts  to  get 
up  again ! I made  desperate  efforts  I found 
they  were  all  anxious  to  know  what  sort  of  life 
I had  led  before  I came  in  for  the  Thorpe-Ara- 
brose  property,  and  I did  my  best  to  satisfy 
them.  And  what  came  of  that,  do  you  think  ? 
Hang  me  if  I didn’t  disappoint  them  for  the 
second  time  1 When  they  found  out  that  I had 
actually  never  been  to  Eton  or  Harrow,  or  Ox- 
ford or  Cambridge,  they  were  quite  dumb  with 
astonishment.  I fancy  they  thought  me  a sort 
of  outlaw.  At  any  rate,  they  all  froze  up  again  ; 
and  down  I fell  the  second  step  in  their  estima- 
tion. Never  mind ! I wasn’t  to  be  beaten ; I 
had  promised  you  to  do  my  best,  and  I did  it. 
I tried  cheerful  small-talk  about  the  neighbor- 
hood next.  The  women  said' nothing  in  par- 
ticular; the  men,  to  my  unutterable  astonish- 
ment, all  began  to  condole  with  me.  I shouldn’t 
be  able  to  find  a pack  of  hounds,  they  said,  with- 
in twenty  miles  of  my  house ; and  they  thonght 
it  only  right  to  prepare  me  for  the  disgracefully 


careless  manner  in  which  the  Thorpe-Ambrose 
covers  had  been  preserved.  I let  them  go  on 
condoling  with  me,  and  then  what  do  you  think 
I did?  I put  my  foot  in  it  again.  4 Oh,  don’t 
take  that  to  heart ! ’ I said ; ‘ I don’t  care  two 
straws  about  hunting  or  shooting  either.  When 
I meet  with  a bird  in  my  walk  I can’t  for  the 
life  of  me  feel  eager  to  kill  it ; I rather  like  to 
see  the  bird  flying  about  and  enjoying  itself.’ 
You  should  have  seen  their  faces ! They  had 
thought  me  a sort  of  outlaw  before ; now  they 
evidently  thought  me  mad.  Dead  silence  fell 
upon  them  all ; and  down  I tumbled  the  third 
step  in  the  general  estimation.  It  was  just  the 
same  at  the  next  house,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next.  The  devil  possessed  us  all,  I think.  It 
would  come  out,  now  in  one  way  and  now  in 
another,  that  I couldn’t  make  speeches — that  I 
had  been  brought  up  without  a university  edu- 
cation— and  that  I could  enjoy  a ride  on  horse- 
back without  galloping  after  a wretched,  stink- 
ing fox  or  a poor,  distracted  little  hare.  Those 
three  unlucky  defects  of  mine  are  not  excused, 
it  seems,  in  a country  gentleman  (especially 
when  he  has  dodged  a public  reception  to  begin 
with).  I think  I got  on  best,  upon  the  whole, 
with  the  wives  and  daughters.  The  women 
and  I always  fell,  sooner  or  later,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Mrs.  Blanchard  and  her  niece.  We  in- 
variably agreed  that  they  had  done  wisely  in 
going  to  Florence ; and  the  only  reason  we  had 
to  give  for  our  opinion  was,  that  we  thought 
their  minds  would  be  benefited,  after  their  sad 
bereavement,  by  the  contemplation  of  the  mas- 
ter-pieces of  Italian  Art.  Every  one  of  the  la- 
dies— I solemnly  declare  it — at  every  house  I 
went  to  came,  sooner  or  later,  to  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Blanchard’s  bereavement  and  the  master-pieces 
of  Italian  Art.  What  we  shonld  have  done 
without  that  bright  idea  to  help  us  I really  don’t 
know.  The  one  pleasant  thing  at  any  of  the 
visits  was  when  we  all  shook  our  heads  togeth- 
er, and  declared  that  the  master-pieces  would 
console  them.  As  for  the  rest  of  it,  there’s  only 
one  thing  more  to  be  said.  What  I might  be 
in  other  places  I don’t  know;  I’m  the  wrong 
man  in  the  wrong  place  here.  Let  me  muddle 
on  for  the  future  iu  my  own  way,  with  my  own 
few  friends ; and  ask  me  any  thing  else  in  the 
world,  ns  long  as  yon  don’t  ask  me  to  make  any 
more  calls  on  my  neighbors.” 

With  that  characteristic  request  Allan's  re- 
port of  his  exploring  expedition  among  the  res- 
ident gentry  came  to  a close.  For  a moment 
Midwinter  remained  silent.  Ho  had  allowed 
Allan  to  run  on  from  first  to  last  without  utter- 
ing a word  on  his  side.  The  disastrous  result 
of  the  visits,  coming  after  what  had  happened 
earlier  in  the  day ; and  threatening  Allan,  as 
it  did,  with  exclusion  ftom  all  local  sympathies 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  local  career,  had  broken 
down  Midwinter’s  power  of  resisting  the  stealth- 
ily depressing  influence  of  his  own  superstition. 
It  was  with  an  effort  that  he  now  looked  np  at 
Allan ; it  was  with  an  effort  that  W roused  him- 
self to  answer. 
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44  It  shall  be  as  you  wish,”  he  said,  quietly. 
“I  am  sorry  for  what  has  happened ; but  I am 
not  the  less  obliged  to  you,  Allan,  for  haying 
done  what  I asked  you." 

His  head  sank  on  his  breast ; and  the  fatalist 
resignation  which  had  once  already  quieted  him 
on  board  the  Wreck,  now  quieted  him  again. 

4 4 What  must  be  will  be,”  he  thought  once  more. 
44  What  have  I to  do  with  the  future,  and  what 
has  he  ?” 

44  Cheer  up !"  said  Allan.  44  Your  affairs  are 
in  a thriving  condition  at  any  rate.  I paid  one 
pleasant  visit  in  the  town,  which  I haven’t  told 
you  of  yet.  I’ve  seen  Pedgift,  and  Pedgift’s 
son,  who  helps  him  in  the  office.  They’re  the 
two  jolliest  lawyers  I ever  met  with  in  my  life — 
and  what’s  more,  they  can  produce  the  very  man 
you  want  to  teach  you  the  steward’s  business.  ” 

Midwinter  looked  op  quickly.  Distrust  of 
Allan’s  discovery  was  plainly  written  in  his  face 
already ; but  he  said  nothing. 

44 1 thought  of  you,”  Allan  proceeded,  44  as 
soon  as  the  two  Pedgifts  and  I had  had  a glass 
of  wine  all  round  to  drink  to  our  friendly  con-  j 
nection.  The  finest  sherry  I ever  tasted  in  my 
life ; I’ve  ordered  some  of  the  same — but  that’s 
not  the  question  just  now.  In  two  words  I told 
these  worthy  fellows  your  difficulty,  and  in  two 
seconds  old  Pedgift  understood  all  about  it.  4 1 
have  got  the  man  in  my  office,’  he  said,  4 and 
before  the  audit-day  comes  1’U  place  him  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  at  your  friend’s  disposal.’  ” 

At  this  last  announcement  Midwinter’s  dis- 
trust found  its  expression  in  words.  He  ques- 
tioned Allan  unsparingly.  The  man's  name,  it 
appeared,  was  Bashwood.  He  had  been  some 
time  (how  long,  Allan  could  not  remember)  in 
Mr.  Pedgift’s  service.  He  had  been  previously 
steward  to  a Norfolk  gentleman  (name  forgot- 
ten) in  the  westward  district  of  the  county.  He 
had  lost  the  steward’s  place,  through  some  do- 
mestic trouble,  in  connection  with  his  son,  the 
precise  nature  of  which  Allan  was  not  able  to 
specify.  Pedgift  vouched  for  him,  and  Pedgift 
would  send  him  toThorpe-Ambrose  two  or  three 
days  before  the  rent-day  dinner.  He  could  not 
be  spared,  for  office-reasons,  before  that  time. 
There  was  no  need  to  fidget  about  it ; Pedgift 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  there  being  any  difficulty 
with  the  tenants.  Two  or  three  days’  work 
• over  the  steward’s  books  with  a man  to  help 
Midwinter  who  practically  understood  that  sort 
of  thing,  would  put  him  all  right  for  the  audit ; 
and  the  other  business  would  keep  till  after- 
ward. 

44  Have  yon  seen  this  Mr.  Bashwood  yourself, 
Allan  ?”  asked  Midwinter,  still  obstinately  on  his 
guard. 

44  No,”  replied  Allan ; 44he  was  out — out  with 
the  bag,  as  young  Pedgift  called  it.  They  tell 
me  he’s  a decent  elderly  man.  A little  broken 
by  his  troubles,  and  a little  apt  to  be  nervous 
and  confused  in  his  manner  with  strangers;  but 
thoroughly  competent  and  thoroughly  to  be  de- 
pended on-4khose  are  Pedgift’s  own  words.” 

Midwinter  paused  and  considered  a little,  with 


a new  interest  in  the  subject.  The' strange  wum 
whom  he  had  just  heard  described,  and  the 
strange  man  of  whom  he  had  asked  his  way 
where  the  three  roads  met,  were  remarkably 
like  each  other.  * Was  this  another  link  in  the 
fast  lengthening  chain  of  events?  Midwinter 
grew  doubly  determined  to  be  careful,  as  the 
bare  doubt  that  it  might  be  so  passed  through 
his  mind. 

44  When  Mr.  Bashwood  comes,”  he  said,  44  will 
you  let  me  see  him,  and  speak  to  him,  before 
any  thing  definite  is  dorite?” 

44  Of  course  I will!”  rejoined  Allan.  He 
stopped  and  looked  at  his  watch.  44  And  I’ll 
tell  you  what  I’ll  do  for  you,  old  boy,  in  the 
mean  time,”  he  added;  “I’ll  introduce  you  to 
the  prettiest  girl  in  Norfolk ! There’s  just  time 
to  run  over  to  the  cottage  before  dinner.  Come 
along,  and  be  introduced  to  Miss  Milroy.” 

44  You  can’t  introduce  me  to  Miss  Milroy  to- 
day,” replied  Midwinter;  and  he  repeated  the 
message  of  apology  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  major  that  afternoon.  Allan  was  sur- 
prised and  disappointed ; but  he  was  not  to  be 
foiled  in  his  resolution  to  advance  himself  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cot- 
tage. After  a little  consideration  he  hit  on  a 
means  of  turning  the  present  adverse  circum- 
stances to  good  account.  44  I’ll  show  a proper 
anxiety  for  Mrs.  Milroy  s recovery,”  he  said, 
gravely.  44  I’ll  send  her  a basket  of  strawber- 
ries, with  my  best  respects,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.” 

Nothing  more  happened  to  mark  the  end  of 
that  first  day  in  the  new  honse. 

The  one  noticeable  event  of  the  next  day  was 
another  disclosure  of  MrB.  Milroy’s  infirmity  of 
temper.  Half  an  hour  after  Allan’s  basket  of 
strawberries  had  been  delivered  at  the  cottage, 
it  was  returned  to  him  intact  (by  the  hands  of 
the  invalid  lady’s  nurse),  with  a short  and  sharp 
message,  shortly  and  sharply  delivered.  4 4 Mrs. 
Milroy’s  compliments  and  thanks.  Strawber- 
ries invariably  disagreed  with  her.”  If  this  cu- 
riously petulant  acknowledgment  of  an  act  of 
politeness  was  intended  to  irritate  Allan,  it  failed 
entirely  in  accomplishing  its  object.  Instead  of 
being  offended  with  the  mother,  he  syrapathixed 
with  the  daughter.  4 4 Poor  little  thing,”  was  all 
he  said,  44  6he  must  have  a hard  life  of  it  with 
such  a mother  as  that !” 

He  called  at  the  cottage  himself  later  in  the 
day,  but  Miss  Milroy  was  not  to  be  seen ; she 
was  engaged  up  stairs.  The  major  received  his 
visitor  in  his  working  apron — far  more  deeply 
immersed  in  his  wonderful  clock,  and  far  less 
readily  accessible  to  outer  influences  than  Allan 
had  seen  him  at  their  first  interview.  His  man- 
ner was  as  kind  as  before ; but  not  a word  more 
could  be  extracted  from  him  on  the  subject  of 
his  wife  than  that  Mrs.  Milroy  44  had  not  im- 
proved since  yesterday.” 

The  two  next  days  passed  quietly  and  un- 
eventfully. Allan  persisted  in  making  his  in- 
quiries at  the  cottage ; but  all  he  saw  of  the  ma- 
jor’s daughter  was  a glimpse  of  her  on  one  oc- 
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c&sion,  at  a window  on  the  bedroom  floor.  No- 
thing more  was  heard  from  Mr.  Pedgiflt ; and 
Mr.  Bashwood’s  appearance  was  still  delayed. 
Midwinter  declined  to  move  in  the  matter  until 
time  enough  had  passed  to  allow  of  his  first  hear- 
ing from  Mr.  Brock,  in  answer  to  the  letter  which  j 
he  had  addressed  to  the  rector  on  the  night  of  I 
his  arrival  at  Thorpe- Ambrose.  He  was  unusu- 1 
ally  silent  and  quiet,  and  passed  most  of  his  j 
hours  in  the  library  among  the  books.  The 
time  wore  on  wearily.  The  resident  gentry  ac- 
knowledged Allan’s  visit  by  formally  leaving 
their  cards.  Nobody  came  near  the  house  after- 
ward ; the  weather  was  monotonously  fine.  Al- 
lan grew  a little  restless  and  dissatisfied.  He 
began  to  resent  Mrs.  Milroy’s  illness ; he  began 
to  think  regretfully  of  his  deserted  yacht. 

The  next  day — the  twentieth — brought  some 
news  with  it  from  the  outer  world.  A message 
was  delivered  from  Mr.  Pedgift,  announcing 
that  his  clerk,  Mr.  Bashwood,  would  personally 
present  himself  at  Thorpe- Ambrose  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  ; and  a letter  in  answer  to  Midwin- 
ter was  received  from  Mr.  Brock. 

The  letter  was  dated  the  18th,  and  the  news 
which  it  contained  raised  not  Allan’s  spirits  only  j 
but  Midwinter’s  as  well.  On  the  day  on  which 
he  wrote,  Mr.  Brock  announced  that  he  was 
about  to  journey  to  London,  having  been  sum- 
moned thither  on  business  connected  with  the 
interests  of  a sick  relative,  to  whom  he  stood  in 
the  position  of  trustee.  The  business  completed, 
he  had  good  hope  of  finding  one  or  other  of  his 
clerical  friends  in  the  metropolis  who  would  bo 
able  and  willing  to  do  duty  for  him  at  the  rec- 
tory ; and,  in  that  case,  he  trusted  to  travel  on 
from  London  to  Thorpe- Ambrose  in  a week’s 
time  or  less.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
would  leave  the  majority  of  the  subjects  on 
which  Midwinter  had  written  to  him  to  be  dis- 
cussed when  they  met.  But  as  time  might  be 
of  importance  in  relation  to  the  stewardship  of 
the  Thorpe- Ambrose  estate,  lie  would  say  at 
once  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  Midwinter 
should  not  apply  his  mind  to  learning  the  stew- 
ard’s duties,  and  should  not  succeed  in  render- 
ing himself  invaluably  serviceable  in  that  way 
to  the  interests  of  his  friend. 

Leaving  Midwinter  reading  and  re-reading 
the  rector’s  cheering  letter,  as  if  he  was  bent  on 
getting  every  sentence  in  it  by  heart,  Allan  went 
out  rather  earlier  than  usual,  to  make  his  daily 
inquiry  at  the  cottage — or,  in  plainer  words,  to 
make  a fourth  attempt  at  improving  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Miss  Milroy.  The  day  had  be- 
gun encouragingly,  and  encouragingly  it  seemed 
destined  to  go  on.  When  Allan  turned  the  cor- 
ner of  the  second  shrubbery,  and  entered  the 
little  paddock  where  he  and  the  major’s  daugh- 
ter had  first  met,  there  was  Miss  Milroy  herself 
loitering  to  and  fro  on  the  grass,  to  all  appear- 
ance on  the  watch  for  somebody. 

She  gave  a little  start  when  Allan  appeared, 
and  came  forward  without  hesitation  to  meet 
him.  She  was  not  in  her  best  looks.  Her  rosy 
complexion  had  suffered  under  confinement  to 


the  house,  and  a marked  expression  of  embar- 
rassment clouded  her  pretty  face. 

44 1 hardly  know  how  to  confess  it,  Mr.  Arma- 
dale,” she  said,  speaking  eagerly,  before  Allan 
could  utter  a word,  44  but  I certainly  ventured 
here  this  morning  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with 
you.  I have  been  very  much  distressed  ; I huve 
only  just  heard,  by  accident,  of  the  manner  in 
which  mamma  received  the  present  of  fruit  you 
so  kindly  sent  to  her.  Will  you  try  to  excuse 
her  ? She  has  been  miserably  ill  for  years,  and 
she  is  not  always  quite  herself.  After  your  be- 
ing so  very,  very  kind  to  me  (and  to  papa),  I 
really  could  not  help  stealing  out  here  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  you,  and  telling  you  how  sorry  I 
was.  Pray  forgive  and  forget,  Mr.  Armadale — 
pray  do ! ” Her  voice  faltered  over  the  last  words, 
and,  in  her  eagerness  to  make  her  mother’s  peace 
with  him,  she  laid  her  band  on  his  arm. 

Allan  was  himself  a little  confused.  Her 
earnestness  took  him  by  surprise,  and  her  evi- 
dent conviction  that  he  had  been  offended  hon- 
estly distressed  him.  Not  knowing  what  else  to 
do,  he  followed  his  instincts,  and  possessed  him- 
self of  her  hand  to  begin  with. 

“My  dear  Miss  Milroy,  if  you  say  a word 
more  you  will  distress  me  next,”  he  rejoined,  un- 
consciously pressing  her  hand  closer  and  closer, 
in  the  embarrassment  of  the  moment.  “ I nev- 
er was  in  the  least  offended ; I made  allowances 
— upon  my  honor  I did — for  poor  Mrs.  Milroy’s 
illness.  Offended!”  cried  Allan,  reverting  en- 
ergetically to  the  old  complimentary  strain.  44 1 
should  like  to  have  my  basket  of  fruit  sent  back 
eveiy  day,  if  I could  only  be  sure  of  its  bringing 
you  out  into  the  paddock  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.” 

Some  of  Miss  Milroy’s  missing  color  began  to 
appear  again  in  her  cheeks.  “ Oh,  Mr.  Arma- 
dale, there  is  really  no  end  to  your  kindness,” 
she  said;  44 you  don’t  know  how  you  relieve 
me!”  She  paused;  her  spirits  rallied  with  as 
happy  a readiness  of  recovery  as  if  they  had 
been  the  spirits  of  a child ; and  her  native  bright- 
ness of  temper  sparkled  again  in  her  eyes  as  she 
looked  up,  shyly  smiling  in  Allan’s  face.  “Don’t 
you  think,”  she  asked,  demurely,  “that  it  is  al- 
most time  now  to  let  go  of  my  hand  ?” 

Their  eyes  met.  Allan  followed  his  instincts 
for  the  second  time.  Instead  of  releasing  her 
hand,  he  lifted  it  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it.  All 
the  missing  tints  of  the  rosier  sort  returned  to 
Miss  Milroy’s  complexion  on  the  instant.  She 
snatched  away  her  hand  as  if  Allan  had  burned  it. 

44  I’m  sure  that's  wrong,  Mr.  Armadale,”  she 
said,  and  turned  her  head  aside  quickly,  foPshe 
was  smiling  in  spite  of  herself. 

“I  meant  it  as  an  apology  for — for  holding 
your  hand  too  long,”  stammered  Allan.  “An 
apology  can’t  be  wrong,  can  it?” 

There  are  occasions  (though  not  many)  when 
the  female  mind  Accurately  appreciates  an  ap- 
peal to  the  force  of  pure  reason.  This  was  one 
of  the  occasions.  An  abstract  proposition  had 
been  presented  to  Miss  Milroy, 4fcM  Miss  Milroy 
was  convinced.  If  it  was  meant  as  an  apology, 
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that  (she  admitted)  made  all  the  difference. 
“I  only  hope,”  said  the  little  coquette,  looking 
at  him  slyly,  “you're  not  misleading  me.  Not 
that  it  matters  much  now,”  she  added,  with  a 
serious  shake  of  her  head.  “ If  we  have  com- 
mitted any  improprieties,  Mr.  Armadale,  we  are 
not  likely  to  have  the  opportunity  of  committing 
many  more.” 

“ You’re  not  going  away  ?”  exclaimed  Allan, 
in  great  alarm. 

“Worse  than  that,  Mr.  Armadale.  My  new 
governess  is  coming.” 

“Coming?”  repeated  Allan.  “Coming  al- 
ready ?” 

“ As  good  as  coming,  I ought  to  have  said — 
only  I didn’t  know  you  wished  me  to  be  so  very 
particular.  We  got  the  answers  to  the  adver- 
tisements this  morning.  Papa  and  I opened 
them  and  read  them  together  half  an  hour  ago 
— and  we  both  picked  out  the  same  letter  from 
all  the  rest.  I picked  it  out  because  it  was  so 
prettily  expressed,  and  papa  picked  it  out  be- 
cause the  terms  were  so  reasonable.  He  is  go- 
ing to  send  the  letter  up  to  grandmamma  in 
London  by  to-day’s  post ; and  if  she  finds  every 
thing  satisfactory,  on  inquiry,  the  governess  is 
to  be  engaged.  You  don’t  know  how  dreadfully 
nervous  I ain  getting  about  it  already — a strange 
governess  is  such  an  awful  prospect.  But  it  is 
not  quite  so  bad  as  going  to  school ; and  I have 
great  hopes  of  this  new  lady,  because  she  writes 
such  a nice  letter  1 As  I Baid  to  papa,  it  almost 
reconciles  me  to  her  horrid,  unromantic  name.” 

“What  is  her  name?”  asked  Allan.  “Brown? 
Grubb  ? Scraggs  ? Any  thing  of  that  sort  ?” 

“Hush!  hush!  nothing  quite  so  horrible  as 
that.  Her  name  is  Gwih.  Dreadfully  nnpoet- 
ical,  isn’t  it?  And  the  name  of  her  reference 
is  nearly  if  not  quite  as  bad — Mrs.  Oldershaw. 
She  must  be  a respectable  person,  though ; for 
she  lives  in  the  same  part  of  London  as  grand- 
mamma. Stop,  Mr.  Armadale ! we  are  going 
the  wrong  way.  No;  I can’t  wait  to  look  at 
those  lovely  flowers  of  yours  this  morning — and 
(many  thanks)  I can’t  accept  your  arm.  I have 
staid  here  too  long  already.  Papa  is  waiting 
for  his  breakfast,  and  I must  run  back  every 
step  of  the  way.  Thank  you  for  making  those 
kind  allowances  for  mamma;  thank  you  again 
and  again — and  good-by!” 

“ Won’t  you  shake  hands  ?”  asked  Allan. 

She  gave  him  her  hand.  “No  more  apolo- 
gies, if  you  please,  Mr.  Armadale,”  she  said, 
saucily.  Once  more  their  eyes  met ; and  once 
morg  the  plump  dimpled  little  hand  found  its 
way  to  Allan’s  lips.  “It  isn’t  an  apology  this 
time!”  cried  Allan,  precipitately  defending  him- 
self. “It’s — it’s  a mark  of  respect.” 

She  started  back  a few  steps,  and  burst  out 
laughing.  “You  won’t  find  me  in  your  grounds 
again,  Mr.  Armadale,”  she  said,  merrily,  “till 
I have  got  Miss  Gwilt  to  take  care  of  me!” 
With  that  farewell  she  gathered  up  her  skirts 
and  ran  back  across  the  paddock  at  the  top  of 
her  speed.  w 

Allan  stood  watching  her  in  speechless  admi- 


ration till  she  was  out  of  sight.  His  second  in- 
terview with  Miss  Milroy  had  produced  an  ex- 
traordinary effect  on  him.  For  the  first  time 
since  he  had  become  the  master  of  Thorpe-Am- 
brose’he  was  absorbed  in  serious  consideration 
of  what  he  owed  to  his  new  position  in  life. 

“The  question  is,”  pondered  Allan,  “whether 
I hadn’t  better  set  myself  right  with  my  neigh- 
bors by  becoming  a married  man  ? I’ll  take  the 
day  to  consider,  and  if  I keep  in  the  same  mind 
about  it  I’ll  consult  Midwinter  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.” 

When  the  morning  came,  and  when  Allan 
descended  to  the  breakfast-room,  resolute  to  con- 
sult his  friend  on  the  obligations  that  he  owed 
to  his  neighbors  in  general,  and  to  Miss  Milroy 
in  particular,  no  Midwinter  was  to  be  seen.  On 
making  inquiry  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  ob- 
served in  the  hall ; that  he  had  taken  from  the 
table  a letter  which  the  morning’s  post  had 
brought  to  him ; and  that  he  had  gone  back  im- 
mediately to  his  own  room.  Allan  at  once  as- 
cended the  stairs  again,  and  knocked  at  his 
friend’s  door. 

“ May  I come  in  ?”  he  asked. 

. “ Not  just  now,”  was  the  answer. 

“You  have  got  a letter,  haven’t  you?”  per- 
sisted Allan.  “Any  bad  news?  Any  thing 
wrong?” 

“ Nothing.  I’m  not  very  well  this  morning. 

Don’t  wait  breakfast  for  me ; I’ll  come  down  as 
soon  as  I can.” 

No  more  was  said  on  either  side.  Allan  re- 
turned to  the  breakfast-room  a little  disappointed. 

He  had  set  his  heart  on  rushing  headlong  into 
his  consultation  with  Midwinter,  and  here  was 
the  consultation  indefinitely  delayed.  “ What 
an  odd  fellow  he  is!”  thought  Allan.  “What 
on  earth  can  he  be  doing,  'locked  in  there  by 
himself?” 

He  was  doing  nothing.  He  was  sitting  by 
the  window,  with  the  letter  which  had  reached 
him  that  morning  open  in  his  hand.  The  hand- 
writing was  Mr.  Brock’s,  and  the  words  written 
were  these : 

“My  dear  Midwinter, — I have  literally 
only  two  minutes  before  post-time  to  tell  you 
that  I have  just  met  (in  Kensington  Gardens) 
with  the  woman,  whom  we  both  only  know, 
thus  far,  as  the  woman  with  the  red  Paisley 
shawl.  I have  traced  her  and  her  companion 
(a  respectable-looking  elderly  lady)  to  their  res- 
idence— after  having  distinctly  heard  Allan’s 
naqie  mentioned  between  them.  Depend  on 
my  not  losing  sight  of  the  woman  until  I am 
satisfied  that  she  means  no  mischief  at  Thorpe- 
Ambrose ; and  expect  to  hear  from  me  again  a9 
soon  as  I know  how  this  strange  discovery  is  to 
end.  Very  truly  yours,  Decimus  Brock.” 

After  reading  the  letter  for  the  second  time 
Midwinter  folded  it  up  thoughtfully,  and  placed 
it  in  his  pocket-book,  side  by  side  with  the  man- 
uscript narrative  of  Allan’s  dream. 

* 4 Your  discovery  will  not  end  with  you,  Mr. 
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Brock,”  he  said.  “Do  what  you  will  with  the 
woman,  when  the  time  comes  the  woman  will 
be  here.” 

He  looked  for  a moment  in  the  glass — saw 
that  he  had  composed  himself  sufficiently  to 
meet  Allan’s  eye — and  went  down  stairs  to  take 
his  place  at  the  breakfast-table. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD.* 

IT  is  with  great  pleasure  that  a student  finds 
himself  returning  from  the  alien  sphere  of 
politics  to  the  congenial  sphere  of  letters,  and 
from  the  region  of  national  and  party  divisions 
to  the  fellowship  of  learning,  undivided  and  per- 
petual. It  is  with  especial  pleasure  that  an  En- 
glish student  of  history  finds  himself  in  the 
company  of  those  who  are  pursuing  the  same 
study  in  America.  The  members  of  the  His- 
torical Society,  kindly  recognizing  the  bond  of 
literary  kindred,  have  invited  me  to  take  part  in 
their  proceedings  this  evening ; and  I am  told 
that,  I shall  not  be  selecting  an  unacceptable 
theme  for  my  remarks  in  directing  your  atten- 
tion to  some  points  connected  with  the  history  of 
one  of  the  great  Universities  of  our  common  race. 

The  name  of  Oxford  calls  up  at  once  the 
image  of  venerable  antiquity  embodied  in  all 
the  architectural  beauty  of  the  past.  To  the 
historic  eye  the  city  is,  in  fact,  the  annals  of 
England  written  in  gray-stone.  And  those  an- 
nals are  a varied  and  moving  tale.  If  you 
measure  by  mere  time,  the  antiquity  of  the  old 
cities  of  Christendom  is  but  a span  compared 
with  the  antiquity  of  Egypt.  But  if  you  meas- 
ure by  history,  it  is  rather  the  antiquity  of 
Egypt  that  is  a span.  “ Those  buildings  must 
be  very  old,”  said  an  American  visitor  to  his 
Oxford  host,  pointing  to  a very  black-looking 
pile.  “No,”  was  the  reply;  “the  color  of 
the  stone  deceives  you;  their  age  is  only  two 
hundred  years.”  Two  hundred  years,  though  a 
great  antiquity  to  the  inhabitant  of  a new  coun- 
try, are  but  as  the  flight  of  a weaver’s  shuttle  to 
the  age  of  the  Pyramids.  It  is  by  another  meas- 
ure that  the  age  of  such  cities  as  Oxford  must  be 
meted.  Between  her  earliest  and  latest  monu- 
ments lies  the  whole  intellectual  history  of 
Christendom,  from  the  very  infancy  of  medieval 
faith  to  this  skeptical  maturity  (os  it  seems  to  us) 
of  modern  science,  together  with  all  the  political, 
social,  and  ecclesiastical  memories  which  intel- 
lectual history  brings  in  its  train.  Movements 
and  reactions,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  contending 
and  fluctuating  thought,  have  left  their  traces 
all  around.  As  you  walk  those  streets  you  see, 
in  the  spirit  of  history,  Duns  Scotus  and  Roger 
Bacon,  AVycliffc,  Erasmus,  Wolsey,  the  chiefs  and 

* This  paper,  with  its  completion,  which  will  appear  in 
onr  next  Number,  is  the  substance  of  a Lecture  delivered 
before  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York,  in  December, 
1864,  by  Goldwin  Smith,  Esq.,  Professor  of  History  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  In  case  any  coincidence  should 
be  observed  between  parts  of  this  lecture  and  a paper  on 
the  Colleges  of  Oxford,  published  about  ten  years  ago  In 
Fraser's  Magazine , it  may  be  as  well  to  aay  that  they 
are  by  the  same  author.— Ed.  Habpkx'b  Mag. 


martyrs  of  the  Reformation,  Hooker,  Laud,  But- 
ler, Shelley;  while  you  meet  in  the  flesh  the 
leaders,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  great  Anglican 
—or  rather,  Romanizing — reaction  ; and,  on 
the  other,  the  leaders  of  what  seems  likely  to 
prove  a second  and  more  complete  Reformation. 

Nowhere  do  you  feel  more  intensely  the  power 
of  the  Past,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  dead  over 
the  living.  This  influence,  in  truth,  weighs 
somewhat  too  heavily  on  the  intellectual  life  of 
Oxford,  while  it  is  too  feeble  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  a new  country  like  this.  An  Oxford  stu- 
dent can  preserve  his  independence,  and  even 
his  individual  activity  of  mind,  only  by  culti- 
vating a very  large  and  liberal  interest  in  the 
general  fortunes  and  destinies  of  humanity. 

Nor  is  the  calmness  of  the  past  less  felt  in 
Oxford  than  its  power.  Thither  turn  your  steps, 
if  you  desire  to  put  off  for  a time  the  excite- 
ment of  the  passing  hour.  The  keep  of  the 
Norman  castle  is  that  from  which  the  Empress 
Maud  made  her  escape  during  the  war  in  the 
time  of  Stephen.  Merton  College  is  a memo- 
rial of  the  Barons’  war  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III. ; Magdalen  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses. 
Traces  of  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  strug- 
gle between  Charles  I.  and  the  Commons  are 
every  where  to  be  seen.  Over  the  gate  of  Uni- 
versity College  stands  the  statue  of  James  II., 
who,  when  he  sojourned  within  those  walls,  was 
striking  the  last  blow  struck  by  a Stuart  king  for 
the  Stuart  cause.  Five  civil  wars — with  their 
divisions,  that  seemed  eternal — their  hatreds, 
that  seemed  inextricable — all  turned  to  charita- 
ble memories  and  tranquil  dust. 

This  spell  of  antiquity  is  potent  enough  to 
overpower  even  the  presence  of  youth.  When 
I left  Oxford,  in  the  dead  quiet  of  the  summer 
vacation,  the  colleges  lay  with  their  gray  walls 
on  their  broad  expanses  of  lawn,  and  among 
their  immemorial  trees,  still  and  pensive  as  a 
vision  of  the  past.  Now  they  are  full,  if  not  of 
the  most  profitable,  of  the  merriest  life  on  earth. 
Active  forms  move  abont  the  quadrangles,  cheer- 
ful voices  are  heard  from  the  windows  which 
surround  them.  In  the  morning  the  more  in- 
dustrious are  engaged  in  their  studies,  full  of 
the  intellectual  hopes  of  youth.  In  the  after- 
noon there  are  parties  going  forth  to  and  return- 
ing from  their  sports.  Then  the  windows  of  the 
old  dining-halls  glow  with  a ruddy  light;  and 
soon  after  there  come  from  other  windows  the 
sounds  of  merriment,  which  do  not,  in  all  cases, 
give  place  to  the  stillness  of  the  student’s  even- 
ing task.  If  it  were  summer,  we  should  have 
parties  of  students  in  very  unacademical  costumes 
coming  back  from  the  cricketanatch  or  the  boat- 
race  ; and  if  a victory  had  been  won,  we  should 
hear  it  celebrated  in  a way  which  would  make 
the  old  walls  ring  — though,  among  a people 
trained  to  respect  authority,  the  apparently  un- 
controllable wildness  of  the  evening’s  festivities 
easily  gives  way  to  order  in  the  morning.  Yet 
all.  this  no  more  dispels  the  pensiveness  that 
hangs  round  the  ancient  city  than"  the  bright 
green  leaves  of  spring  dispel  the  sombre  tint  of 
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its  walls.  The  impression,  on  the  contrary,  is 
rather  made  more  intense  by  the  contrast.  The 
old  dial,  whose  shadow  has  measnred  out  so 
many  lives,  will  soon  measure  out  these  also, 
little  a9  youth  may  think  of  its  end.  The  old 
clock  will  soon  toll  away  this  generation,  as  it 
has  tolled  away  the  generations  that  are  gone. 
On  the  college  books  are  written  the  names  of 
the  fathers  of  these  youths,  of  their  grandfathers, 
of  their  ancestors  for  centuries  past.  They  too, 
when  they  wrote  their  names  there,  were  young. 

Before  entering  on  the  history  of  Oxford  it 
will  be  as  well,  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  my 
hearers  as  may  not  have  visited  England,  briefly 
to  explain  the  character  of  the  institution,  which, 
though  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  Cambridge,  differs  essentially  from  that 
of  the  universities  in  this  country,  and  from  that 
of  most,  if  not  all,  the  universities  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe — the  possible  exception  being 
the  universities  of  Spain.  The  University  of 
Oxford  is  a Federation  of  Colleges.  Each  col- 
lege is  a separate  institution  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction  and  discipline,  has  its  own  governing 
body,  consisting  of  a Head  (variously  styled 
President,  Principal,  Warden,  Provost,  Master, 
and — in  the  case  of  Christchurch — Dean)  and 
Fellows ; its  own  endowments,  its  own  library, 
lecture-rooms,  and  dining-hall ; its  own  domes- 
tic chapel,  where  service  is  performed  by  its  own 
chaplains.  Each  has  also  its  own  code  of  stat- 
utes, and  the  power,  subject  to  those  statutes, 
of  making  laws  for  itself.  The  college  instruct- 
ors, called  Tutors,  are  generally  chosen  from 
the  number  of  the  Fellows,  as  are  also  the  ad- 
ministrators of  college  discipline,  called  Deans 
or  Censors.  All  the  members  of  the  colleges 
are  members  of  the  University,  and  subject  to 
University  government  and  law's.  The  Uni- 
versity holds  the  public  examinations  and  con- 
fers the  degrees.  It  legislates,  through  its  Coun- 
cil and  Convocation,  on  what  may  be  called 
Federal  subjects,  and  administers  Federal  dis- 
cipline through  its  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proc- 
tors. In  the  matter  of  discipline  there  is,  I 
believe,  a speculative  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  Federal  jurisdiction  of  the  proctors  within 
the  college  gates , but  the  bond  of  mutual  inter- 
est between  all  the  members  of  the  Federation  is 
too  strong  to  allow  this  or  any  State-right  ques- 
tion ever  to  threaten  us  with  an  academical  civil 
war.  There  is  also  a University  staff  of  teach- 
ers in  all  the  subjects  of  instruction,  called  the 
Professors,  to  whose  lectures  the  students  from 
all  the  colleges  resort,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 
carry  the  instruction  to  a higher  point  than  it 
can  be  carried  by  the  college  tutors,  who  are 
mostly  younger  men,  not  permanently  devoted 
to  a college  life,  but  intending  to  take  one  of 
the  many  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  the  gift  of 
the  colleges,  or  to  embrace,  in  course  of  time, 
some  other  active  calling.  The  Federal  element 
is  embodied  in  the  public  buildings  of  the  Uni- 
versity— the  Bodleian  Library ; the  Examination 
Schools,  which  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  same 
great  Tudor  quadrangle ; the  Radcliffe  Library, 


from  the  dome  of  which  the  best  view  of  the  city 
is  obtained ; the  Convocation  House,  in  which 
University  statutes  are  passed  and  University 
degrees  conferred  ; the  Theatre,  in  which  the 
memory  of  founders  and  benefactors  ie  cele- 
brated at  the  gay  ceremony  of  the  Summer  Com- 
memoration, prize  compositions  recited,  and 
honorary  degrees  bestowed  on  distinguished 
visitors ; the  University  Museum  ; the  Univers- 
ity Press ; and,  above  all,  the  University  Church 
of  St.  Mary,  which,  with  its  beautiful  spire, 
crowns  the  Academic  City,  and  in  which  ser- 
mons are  preached  to  the  assembled  University, 
after  the  hour  of  college  chapel,  from  a pulj  it 
not  nnfamed  in  the  annals  of  religious  thought. 

The  mainspring  of  the  system,  as  regards  ed- 
ucation, lies  in  the  University  Examinations  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  At  these  ex- 
aminations the  majority  of  the  students  seek 
only  to  attain  the  standard  required  for  an  ordi- 
nary, or  “pass”  degree.  The  more  aspiring 
become  candidates  for  “honors,”  and  obtain  a 
place  in  the  first,  or  one  of  the  lower  classes, 
according  to  their  merits.  The  publication  of 
these  class-lists  is,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
great  event  of  university  life,  and  it  is  not  an 
insignificant  event  in  the  domestic  and  social 
life  of  England.  The  training  of  those  who 
read  for  high  honors  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is 
probably  the  severest  that  youth  anywhere  un- 
dergoes, and  it  is  prolonged,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  the  age  of  twenty-two.  The  system  of 
competition  is  not  carried  quite  so  high  at  Ox- 
ford ns  at  Cambridge,  where  the  candidates  are 
not  only  divided  into  classes,  but  arranged  in 
each  class  in  their  order  of  merit ; whereas  at 
Oxford  they  are  only  divided  into  classes,  and 
the  names  arranged  alphabetically  in  each  class. 
Whether  such  strong  stimulants  of  youthful 
ambition,  and  such  marked  distinctions  for 
youthful  attainment  would  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable in  a perfect  state  of  things,  is  perhaps  a 
doubtful  question.  But  in  English  society,  as 
it  is,  the  intellectual  honors  thus  awarded  by 
national  authority  are  useful  as  a counterpoise, 
however  imperfect,  to  the  artificial  distinctions 
of  hereditary  rank  and  wealth.  Nor  can  it  bo 
denied  that  the  class-lists  have  given  England 
men  in  all  departments,  from  theology  to  finance, 
whose  high  training  has  lent  loftiness  to  their 
own  character  and  aspirations,  and  to  the  char- 
acter and  aspirations  of  their  nation.  The 
College  Fellowships,  which  are  bestowed  by 
examination,  and  to  which  stipends  are  at- 
tached, averaging  about  £200,  or  $1000,  a 
year,  form  additional  and  more  substantial 
prizes  for  exertion  among  the  flower  of  our  stu- 
dents, and  it  is  in  the  competition  for  these  that 
the  highest  intellectual  efforts  of  all  are  probably 
made.  Our  almost  exclusive  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, till  recently,  were  the  classics,  with  an- 
cient philosophy  and  ancient  history,  mathe- 
matics being  recognized,  and  by  some  of  our 
students  carried  to  a high  point,  but  not  held  in 
the  same  honor;  though  at  Cambridge  they 
were  the  dominant  study.  Recently,  by  au 
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Academic  revolution,  something  like  that  which 
substituted  the  classical  for  the  scholastic  sys- 
tem in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  have  thrown 
open  our  doors  to  physical  science,  modern  his- 
tory, jurisprudence,  and  political  economy,  to 
which  honors  are  now  awarded  legally,  equal  to 
those  conferred  on  classics — though  classics  still, 
practically,  retain  the  foremost  place.  The  de- 
grees higher  than  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts — 
that  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  those  of  Bachelor 
or  Doctor  of  Theology,  Civil  Law,  or  Medicine 
— are  rather  marks  of  academical  standing  than 
rewards  of  intellectual  exertion,  though  there  is 
an  examination  for  the  degree  in  Civil  Law, 
and  one  of  a more  effective  character  for  the  de- 
gree in  Medicine.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Civil  Law  is  conferred  as  an  honorary  mark  of 
distinction  on  illustrious  visitors  of  all  kinds — 
generals,  admirals,  politicians,  and  diploma- 
tists, as  well  as  men  of  letters  or  science.  Law 
and  Medicine,  of  which  the  universities  were 
the  schools  in  the  Middle  Ages,  are  now  studied, 
the  first  in  the  chambers  of  London  barristers, 
the  second  in  the  great  London  hospitals.  Of 
Theology  England  has  no  regular  school.  The 
universities,  which  were  once  places  of  profes- 
sional as  well  as  of  general  training  in  England,  as 
they  are  still  on  theContinent,  are  now  in  England 
places  of  general  training  alone.  They  are  the 
final  schools  of  those  among  our  English  youth 
who  can  afford  to  give  themselves  the  advant- 
age, and  pay  to  their  country  the  tribute  of  a 
long  liberal  education. 

It  is  still  a disputed  question  whether  the 
universities  belong  to  the  Established  Church 
or  to  the  nation.  The  Dissenters  have  recent- 
ly been  admitted  by  Parliament  to  the  Bach- 
elor’s degree.  An  effort  is  now  being  made, 
which  has  occasioned  a pretty  sharp  struggle  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  throw  open  to  them 
the  Master's  degree,  which  would  make  them 
members  of  Convocation,  the  governing  body 
of  the  University.  The  Fellowships  of  colleges 
are  all  confined  to  members  of  the  Established 
Church.  If  England  seems,  in  this  and  some 
other  respects,  now  to  lag  behind  other  nations 
in  the  march  of  liberty,  it  is  partly  because  at 
one  time  she  had  so  much  outstripped  them  all. 

The  Colleges  still  retain  something  of  their 
medieval  and  monastic  character,  though  mod- 
ern life  and  Protestantism  have,  to  a great  ex- 
tent, broken  through  the  founder's  rule.  The 
Fellows — such  of  them,  at  least,  as  are  in  res- 
idence— still  live  partly  in  common,  dining  to- 
gether in  the  college  hall,  where  they  sit  at 
the  upper  end,  on  a kind  of  dais,  while  the  stu- 
dents sit  at  long  tables  down  the  hall,  and  re- 
tiring together  after  dinner  to  their  “common- 
room"  (an  institution  unknown  to  our  austere 
founders),  to  take  dessert  and  wine,  and  talk  over 
the  subjects  of  the  day.  What  is  of  more  import- 
ance, they  still  forfeit  their  Fellowships  on  mar- 
riage; whence,  as  was  before  mentioned,  few  of 
them  settle  down  permanently  to  college  life, 
which,  though  pleasant  for  a time,  becomes  very 
dreary  as  a man  grows  old,  and  when  all  the  com- 


panions of  his  youth  are  gone.  The  jealous  gates 
of  the  old  monastic  quadrangles,  however,  which, 
according  to  the  founders'  statutes,  were  to  admit 
no  female  form  more  dangerous  than  that  of  an 
elderly  laundress,  have  quite  forgotten  their  un- 
gracious duty,  as  a visitor  to  our  summer  festi- 
val of  Commemoration  will  easily  see. 

One  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  High 
Street  is  a long,  dark  range  of  buildings,  in  a 
late  Gothic  style,  called  University  College — a 
name  which  increases  to  strangers  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  the  relations  between  the  col- 
leges and  the  University.  This  is  the  oldest  of 
our  existing  foundations,  and  its  reputed  found- 
er is  King  Alfred,  whose  effigy  appears  in  the  hall 
and  common-room,  beside  those  of  Eldon,  Stow- 
ell,  and  Windham,  the  later  and  more  authentic 
worthies  of  the  college.  Its  real  founder,  how- 
ever, was  unquestionably  William  of  Durham, 
a learned  and  munificent  ecclesiastic  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  who  bequeathed  a sum  of  money 
to  the  University  for  the  support  of  students  in 
theology,  and  whose  theologians  were  afterward 
settled  by  the  University  on  this  spot,  though  in 
a humbler  house.  There  can  he  little  doubt 
that  Oxford,  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Saxon 
England,  was  a place  of  education  in  the  time 
and  under  the  auspices  of  Alfred,  whose  birth- 
place, Wantage,  was  close  by.  But  no  au- 
thentic evidence  definitely  connects  the  great 
restorer  of  Anglo-Saxon  learning  and  institu- 
tions with  the  University  or  any  of  its  founda- 
tions ; though,  on  the  strength  of  spurious  testi- 
mony, a court  of  law  has  actually  recognized 
him  as  the  Founder,  and  his  successors  on  the 
throne  of  England  as  the  Visitors,  of  the  college 
founded  by  the  University  out  of  the  bequest  of 
William  of  Durham.  If  he  erected  or  revived 
any  schools  at  Oxford,  the  scythe  of  the  Norman 
conquest  passed  over  them.  Yet  William  of 
Durham,  if  he  were  now  alive,  would  scarcely 
be  grieved  to  see  that  his  foundation  had  be-- 
come  a monument  to  the  memory  of  Alfred. 

We  may  more  reasonably  look  to  the  monas- 
teries of  which  there  are  remains  at  Oxford  for 
the  origin  of  the  present  University.  Learning 
owes  a tribute  to  the  beautiful  ruins  of  these 
bouses  wherever  they  are  found,  for  on  them 
first  her  ark  rested  when  the  waters  of  the  bar- 
barian deluge  were  beginning  to  subside.  In 
their  cloisters  her  expiring  lamp  was  first  re- 
vived ; from  them  its  rays  first  shone  out  again 
over  the  dark  waste.  The  Abbey  of  Bee,  in 
Normandy,  which  sent  forth  Lanfranc,  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  great  civilians,  and  Anselm,  the 
precursor  of  the  great  schoolmen,  was  itself  the 
germ  of  a university. 

Certain,  however,  it  is  that  in  the  reigns  of 
the  Norman  successors  of  William  the  Conqueror 
there  was  a university  at  Oxford,  and  that  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  there  was  a great  universi- 
ty. One  chronicler  says,  a university  with  thirty 
thousand  students.  This  is  scarcely  credible. 
But  the  medieval  city  swarmed  and  overflowed 
with  ardent  youths  flocking  to  the  sole  source  of 
knowledge  and  the  great  avenue  of  promotion. 
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A bastion  in  the  city  walls  was  rented,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  city  records,  for  the  habitation  of 
students.  The  University  was  then  not  only  a 
place  of  liberal  education,  but  the  school  of  the 
great  professions,  which,  as  we  have  said,  have 
since  migrated  to  the  capital.  The  whole  aca- 
demical course  at  that  period,  np  to  the  highest 
degree  in  any  one  of  the  Faculties,  occupied  six- 
teen years.  There  were  also  grammar-schools 
for  boys  So  that  all  ages  were  mingled  to- 
gether. Not  only  all  ages,  but  natives  of  all 
countries.  There  was  then  not  only  an  En- 
gland, a France,  a Germany,  an  Italy,  a Spain, 
but  a Christendom  with  one  Church,  one  Pope, 
one  Priesthood,  one  ecclesiastical  law,  one  lan- 
guage for  all  educated  men,  and  a group  of 
common  universities  which  were  now  appear- 
ing in  the  different  lands  of  Europe,  like  stars 
coming  out,  one  by  one,  in  the  medieval  night. 
Students  went  from  one  university  to  another, 
learning  at  each  the  special  kind  of  knowledge 
for  which  each  was  famous.  French  youths 
came  to  the  scholastic  disputations  of  Oxford, 
and  Oxford  doctors  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Paris.  Perhaps  the  love  of  wandering,  not  yet 
quelled  in  the  half-civilized  heart,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  migrations  of  the  student, 
as  it  had  with  the  expeditions  of  the  pilgrim. 

The  studies  were,  first,  “ Arts,”  including  all 
the  subjects  of  general  instruction  known  at  the 
time ; and  afterward,  Theology,  Law,  or  Medi- 
cine. Law  was  the  great  study  of  those  who 
desired  to  make  their  fortunes  and  to  rise  in  the 
world.  Its  monks,  who  struggled  hard  to  win 
the  great  places  of  learning  for  themselves  and 
for  the  cause  of  which  they  were  the  champions, 
wished  to  release  students  in  Theology  from  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  through  “Arts.”  But 
the  academic  spirit  seems  to  have  prevailed,  and 
to  have  enforced  the  previous  course  of  general 
study  as  a preparation  for  the  theologian?  a 
sound  decision,  if  the  theologian  is  to  know  man 
as  well  as  God ; or,  to  put  the  case  more  truly, 
if  to  know  God  he  roust  know  man.  The  car- 
dinal study,  however,  and  the  particular  glory 
of  Oxford,  was  the  scholastic  philosophy,  a study 
condemned  by  Bacon,  and  in  its  superannuated 
decrepitude  justly  condemned,  as  bearing  no 
fruit.  If  it  bore  no  fruit,  it  at  least,  in  the 
mind  of  the  medieval  student,  bore  the  leaves 
and  blossoms  of  most  romantic  hope.  But  we 
have  ceased  to  regard  it  with  contempt  We 
know  that,  in  its  hour,  it  played  no  mean  part 
in  training  the  intellect  of  man.  And  if  it  bore 
no  material  fruits,  it  bore  the  moral  fruit  of  a 
faith  in  the  world  of  ideas,  and  a deep  interest 
in  the  unseen.  It  belongs  to  the  spiritual,  though 
chimerical,  age  of  monasticism,  cathedrals,  and 
crusades.  Duns  Seotus,  the  “ Subtle  Doctor,1* 
Alexander  Hales,  the  “Irrefragable  Doctor,” 
and  Ockham,  the  great  Nominalist,  were  among 
the  glories  of  scholastic  Oxford ; and  they  are 
glories  the  lustre  of  which  is  now  dimmed,  but, 
while  science  and  humanity  are  grateful  to  him 
who  serves  them  in  his  allotted  place  and  time, 
will  never  die.  Wycliffe  himself  was  one  of  the 


greatest  of  the  schoolmen.  In  the  keen  reason- 
ings of  the  school  philosophy  he  sharpened  the 
controversial  weapons  with  which  he  was  to  as- 
sail the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Church. 
In  its  high  dreams  he  formed  his  ideal  theory 
of  a Christian  world. 

There  is  a name  in  the  annals  of  medieval 
Oxford  more  famous  in  philosophy  than  any  of 
these.  The  good  taste  of  the  last  century  pulled 
down,  under  a local  improvement  act,  an  arch 
which  spanned  Folly  Bridge  and  contained  a 
chamber  hallowed  by  tradition  as  Friar  Bacon’s 
study.  There,  according  to  the  legend,  the  great 
and  formidable  Franciscan,  the  roan  of  too  much 
light  for  a dark  age,  the  father  and  protomartyr 
of  modem  science,  pursued  studies  which,  in  his 
case  at  least,  had  a practical  and  fruitful,  as  well 
as  a metaphysical  side.  There,  as  wondering 
ignorance  fancied,  the  mighty  master  of  the 
Black  Art,  now  called  Science,  and  the  study  of 
the  laws  of  God,  held  forbidden  converse  with 
the  Brazen  Head.  And  there,  we  may  more 
easily  believe,  was  compounded  for  the  first  time 
a black  powder  which  possessed  a magical  pow- 
er indeed,  and  at  the  first  explosion  of  which 
the  w'alls  of  the  feudal  castle  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  teaching  was  of  the  professorial  kind, 
the  oral  lectures  of  the  Professor  being,  in  that 
age,  not  a mere  supplement  to  books,  but  the 
only  great  source  of  knowledge,  the  only  way 
of  publishing  new  ideas.  The  lectures  were 
given  not  in  regular  lecture-rooms,  but  in  church 
porches,  and  wherever  the  lecturer  could  find 
space  and  shelter,  while  eager  multitudes  crowd- 
ed to  hear  the  great  teacher  of  the  day.  Knowl- 
edge bos  since  been  drunk  from  purer  springs, 
but  never,  perhaps,  with  a thirstier  lip.  The 
scholars  also  exercised  their  logical  powers,  and 
at  once  displayed  their  acquirements  and  gained 
a more  thorough  mastery  over  them,  by ‘the  prac- 
tice of  disputations — the  tournaments  of  the  in- 
tellectual knight — with  a Moderator  as  the  um- 
pire, to  rule  the  lists  and  adjudge  the  prize. 

In  modem  times  the  University  of  Oxford, 
like  every  thing  connected  with  the  Anglican 
Church,  has  been  conservative.  She  has,  in 
fact,  been  the  citadel  of  the  Conservative  party. 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  her  heroic  age,  her 
leaning,  both  in  religion  and  politics,  was  to  the 
liberal  side ; and  she  belonged  not  to  the  reac- 
tionary, but  to  the  progressive  element  of  the 
medieval  Church  and  society — to  that  which  pre- 
pared, not  to  that  which  struggled  to  avert,  and 
afterward  to  cancel,  the  Reformation.  There 
was  a sympathy  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Wal- 
denses ; there  was  a strong  sympathy,  at  least 
among  the  younger  students,  for  the  doctrines 
of  Wycliffe.  The  learned  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
Grossteste,  the  leading  man  of  Oxford  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI.,  was  the  head  of  a party  in 
the  Church  and  nation  which  protested  against 
the  encroachments  and  the  dorruptions  of  the 
Court  of  Rome,  and  died  anathematized  by  the 
Pope,  sainted  os  a patriot  by  the  people.  This 
party  of  independence  in  the  Church  was  closely 
connected  with  the  party  of  constitutional  lib- 
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erty  in  the  State ; and  Oxford,  afterward  the 
stronghold  6f  Charles  I.,  was  then  the  Strong- 
hold of  De  Montfort.  Not  the  hearts  only  of 
Oxford  students  were  with  the  champions  of 
liberty,  but  their  arms;  and  at  the  defense  of 
Northampton  they  fought  against  the  King  un- 
der their  own  banner,  and,  according  to  the 
chronicles,  fought  well.  From  the  spirit  of  Ox- 
ford, it  has  been  truly  said,  if  not  from  Oxford 
itself,  emanated  the  famous  poetic  pamphlet  in 
favor  of  constitutional  government. 

Nee  omnia  arctatio  privat  libortatcm. 

Nec  omnia  districtio  tollit  potestatem. 

Ad  quid  rult  libera  lex  regea  arctari? 

No  poeaint  adultera  lege  macular! 

Et  hac  coarctatio  non  est  eervitutia; 

Sed  est  ampliatio  regi®  virtutia. 

Igitur  commnnitaa  regni  oonsolatar; 

Et  quid  univereitas  sentiat  sciatur. 


Let  the  believers  in  liberty  pray  for  ns  that  we 
may  have  another  heroic  age. 

There  were  no  colleges  then.  The  students 
lived  in  hostels  or  halls,  most  of  which  were 
afterward  absorbed  by  the  spreading  buildings 
of  the  colleges,  under  one  of  the  Masters  of  Arts 
or  Doctors  of  the  University,  selected  as  their 
tutor.  They  were  divided  into  nations,  or  North- 
erners and  Southerners,  according  to  the  part 
of  the  kingdom  from  which  they  came.  I should 
say  the  academical  community  in  those  days 
resembled  rather  a modern  German  university 
than  the  modern  Oxford,  if  I had  not  before  me 
the  indignant  words  of  a learned  writer  who 
protests  against  our  comparing  the  academic 
adherents  of  Grossteste  and  De  Montfort  with 
44  the  bemuddled  Burschen,  who  vapored  at  the 
barricades  of  Berlin  and  Vienna ;”  and  declares 
the  Oxford  scholars,  in  those  golden  days,  were 
characterized  as  much  by  the  spirit  of  duty,  in- 
telligence, and  order,  as  the  Burschen  are  by 
that  of  anarchy  and  absurdity.  But  order — in 
the  material  sense  at  least — was  not  invariably 
characteristic  of  the  Oxford  scholar.  Our  mod- 
ern 44  Town  and  Gown  rows”  are  the  faint  and 
attenuated  relics  of  the  desperate  affrays  which 
in  the  Middle  Ages  took  place  between  the  im- 
petuous students  of  the  university  and  the  strong- 
handed burghers  of  the  feudal  town.  A peni- 
tential procession,  which  the  citizens  were  com- 
pelled annually  to  perform,  long  kept  alive  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  these  encount- 
ers. There  were  fights  also,  and  sanguinary 
fights,  between  the  students  and  the  Jews,  who 
had  not  failed  to  come  in  considerable  force  to 
a university  for  the  practice  of  usury,  or  to  draw 
upon  themselves  the  hatred  of  their  debtors — 
farther  inflamed  and  sanctified  in  its  own  eyes 
by  fanatical  antipathy  to  the  misbeliever.  The 
tragic  memory  of  a great  massacre  attaches  to  a 
spot  called  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  the  site  of 
the  Old  Jewry,  now  occupied  by  New  Inn  Hall. 
Sometimes,  again,  there  were  conflicts  between 
the  two  “Nations”  far  more  serious  than  those 
between  the  clubs  in  a modern  German  universi- 
ty ; and  on  one  occasion  they  drew  out  in  the 
fields  near  the  town,  and  fought  a pitched  battle 
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with  bows  and  arrows.  Papal  Legates  were 
never  welcome  visitors  among  the  English,  who 
always,  in  their  most  Catholic  times,  had  a 
something  of  Protestantism  and  a good  deal  of 
Teutonic  independence  in  their  hearts ; and  the 
Lord  Legate  Otho,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
having  visited  Oxford  in  the  course  of  his  mis- 
sion, was — in  consequence  of  a quarrel  between 
his  cook  and  one  of  the  hungry  scholars,  who 
had  been  drawn  by  the  steam  of  a legate’s  din- 
ner to  the  kitchen — set  upon  by  the  acadqpnic 
populace,  and  with  great  difficulty  escaped  with 
his  life.  The  royal  authority  in  those  feudal 
times  was  fitfully  interposed  to  punish  tumults 
rather  than  preserve  order.  That  concourse  of 
students,  of  all  ranks  and  nations,  not  a few  of 
them  mendicants,  was  no  doubt  an  active-mind- 
ed, ill-governed,  inflammable  mass — the  quin- 
tessence of  the  intellect,  but  also  of  the  turbu- 
lence of  their  time. 

The  first  college,  and  the  prototype  of  all  the 
rest,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  was  founded 
by  Walter  de  Merton,  Chancellor  of  England 
under  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.,  who  deserves 
the  honor  due  to  a man  of  genius,  if  it  be  a 
proof  of  genius  to  bid  a new  institution  live.  It 
stands  on  the  south  of  the  city,  close  to  Christ- 
church meadow,  with  a chapel,  or  rather  chureh, 
and  tower,  famed  as  examples  of  the  best  Gothic 
style,  with  three  quadrangles  of  different  epochs, 
a front  toward  the  meadow  like  a great  Tudor 
mansion,  and  a pleasant  garden  with  a grove 
of  limes.  The  little  dark  quadrangle,  called — 
nobody  knows  why — 44  Mob  Quad,”  is  the  oldest 
part  of  the  pile,  and  the  cradle  of  college  life. 
Merton  had  before  him  the  different  elements 
of  his  idea — the  monasteries,  with  their  strict 
discipline ; the  halls  or  hostels  of  students,  with 
their  secular  studies ; the  stipends  or  exhibi- 
tions which  the  wealthy  friends  of  learning  were 
in  the  habit  of  giving  to  needy  scholars,  but 
which  ended  with  the  life  of  the  giver.  He 
adopted  the  architectural  form  and  something 
of  the  strict  rule  of  a monastery,  but  without  the 
asceticism  or  the  vows,  devoting  his  house  to 
prayer  as  well  as  to  study,  and  attaching  to  it  a 
chapel  for  the  performance  of  religious  services, 
but  making  study  the  distinctive  object.  His 
design  was  expressed  in  his  code  of  statutes, 
which  were  to  a great  extent  copied  by  subse- 
quent founders.  According  to  these,  the  Schol- 
ar (now  the  Fellows)  of  Merton  College  were 
to  be  of  good  character,  chaste,  peaceful,  hum- 
ble, indigent  and  in  need  of  assistance,  apt  for 
study,  and  desirous  of  making  progress  in  it. 

Their  qualifications  were  to  be  tested  by  a pro- 
bationary novitiate  of  one  year.  The  Fellow- 
ship was  to  be  forfeited  by  neglect  of  study,  or 
by  the  acquisition  of  such  a benefice  in  the 
Church  as  would  render  the  Fellow  no  longer 
in  need  of  assistance.  The  Fellows  were  to  re- 
side constantly  in  college,  and  regularly  to  at- 
tend the  schools  of  the  university.  They  were 
first  to  study 44  the  liberal  arts  and  philosophy;” 
then  to  pass  on  to  theology,  except  four  or  five, 
who  might  study  canon  law.  One  of  them  also 
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was  to  bq  a grammarian — for  the  benefit,  prob- 
ably, of  the  children  of  the  founder's  kin  who 
were  to  be  brought  up  in  the  house.  The  rule 
of  study  was  simply  that  of  the  schools  of  the 
university.  The  rule  of  life  prescribed  common 
meals,  at  which  the  Fellows  were  to  sit  in  si- 
lence, after  the  monastic  fashion,  and  listen  to 
the  reader ; uniform  dress ; the  use  of  the 
Latin  tongue  ; strict  obedience ; surveillance  of 
the  juniors  by  the  seniors;  and  periodical  in- 
quiries, like  those  made  at  the  monastic  chap- 
ters, into  the  character  and  conduct  of  all  the 
members  of  the  society.  Attendance  at  the  can- 
onical hours  and  the  celebration  of  masses  was 
enjoined  on  all,  and,  for  this  purpose,  those  of 
the  society  were  required  to  be  in  priest's  orders. 
Masses  were  said  in  this,  as  in  all  ♦medieval 
foundations,  for  the  founder's  soul.  The  col- 
lege was  to  be  governed  by  a Warden — “a  man 
circumspect  in  spiritual  and  in  temporal  affairs." 
There  were  also  to  be  subordinate  officers  for 
discipline,  and  for  managing  the  estates  and 
keeping  the  accounts;  and  every  year,  after 
harvest,  the  Warden  was  to  make  his  progress 
through  the  estates,  and  report  to  the  society  on 
his  return.  The  annual  stipend  of  each  Fellow 
was  to  be  fifty  shillings,  subject  to  mulcts  for 
absence  from  the  schools.  The  Warden  was  to 
have  fifty  merks  for  his  table  and  two  horses  for 
his  progress.  The  number  of  Fellows  was  to 
increase  with  the  estate,  and  this  increase  none, 
under  pain  of  their  founder's  high  displeasure, 
were  to  oppose,  saving  in  very  urgent  cases,  such 
as  a heavy  debt,  a suit  with  a powerful  adver- 
sary (when,  in  those  days,  gold  would  have  been 
too  needful  to  obtain  justice),  losses  by  fire,  a 
murrain  among  the  flocks,  general  collections 
for  poor  students,  the  ransom  of  the  prince  or  a 
prelate,  a public  contribution  for  the  defense  of 
the  Holy  Land.  Each  Fellow  at  his  election  was 
to  take  an  oath  to  obey  the  statutes ; and  though 
power  is  given  to  the  society  to  make  new  rules, 
no  power  is  given  to  alter  those  of  the  founder. 

The  last  regulation  proved  very  fatal  in  after- 
times to  the  welfare  of  Merton's  foundation, 
and  to  that  of  the  other  foundations  which  were 
modeled  after  the  pattern  of  his,  because  it  kept 
them  stationary  while  all  around  was  moving, 
unchanging  while  all  around  was  changed.  But 
it  evinces  no  special  illiberality  or  tyrannical 
tendency  on  the  part  of  its  good  author.  The 
men  of  his  generation,  the  men  of  many  gener- 
ations after  his,  having  no  extensive  knowledge 
of  history,  would  have  no  conception  of  the 
great  onward  movement  of  humanity  which  the 
study  of  history,  ranging  over  long  periods  of 
time  and  including  great  revolutions,  has  re- 
vealed, and  which  would  convict  of  an  arrogance 
bordering  on  insanity  the  man  who  should,  in 
these  times,  presume  to  bind  his  own  ideas  on 
any  community  as  an  inviolable  and  immutable 
law.  To  them  all  seemed  fixed  and  unchang- 
ing as  the  solid  earth,  of  the  revolutions  of  which 
they  were  as  little  conscious  as  they  were  of  the 
progress  of  the  political,  social,  and  intellectual 
world.  They  painted  the  Apostles  in  the  dress 


of  their  own  age,  and  thought  that  men  would 
wear  the  same  dress  till  the  end  of  time.  They 
had  no  idea  that  fifty  shillings  a year  would 
ever  cease  to  be  a comfortable  income  for  a 
Scholar;  or  that  a Warden,  in  making  his  annu- 
al progress  round  the  estates  of  his  college,  would 
ever  be  able  to  travel  more  rapidly  and  conven- 
iently than  on  horseback.  And  in  truth,  if  they 
had  thought  that  the  poetry  and  enjoyment  of 
traveling  would  never  be  greater  than  it  was  in 
those  annual  rides  in  the  summer-time  through 
woods  and  over  hills,  by  castle  and  abbey  and 
feudal  town,  not  from  hotel  to  hotel,  but  from 
one  country  grange  to  another,  their  error  would 
not  have  been  great.  Merton  allows  his  War- 
den and  Fellows  to  make  new  rules  as  occasion 
might  require,  in  addition  to  those  he  gave  them, 
and  in  this  he  shows  himself  a liberal  legislator 
for  his  day.  He  was  scarcely  in  his  grave,  how- 
ever, before  his  inability,  as  a mortal,  to  mould 
his  fellow-men  exactly  according  to  his  will  be- 
came apparent  in  deviations  from  bis  rule : and 
we  have  the  Visitor  of  his  college,  Archbishop 
Peckharo,  fulminating  against  the  admission  of 
interdicted  studies,  the  neglect  of  the  rule  of  in- 
digence, and  other  violations  and  perversions  of 
the  founder's  law. 

The  necessity  of  respecting  individual  free- 
dom was  as  little  understood  in  the  Middle 
Ages  as  that  of  making  provision  for  reasonable 
changes  in  institutions.  Men  saw  no  evil  in 
absolutely  surrendering  their  individuality  into 
the  hands  of  a founder,  whether  he  were  the 
founder  of  a monastic  order  such  as  St.  Domi- 
nic or  St.  Francis,  or  the  founder  of  a college 
such  as  Merton.  As  little  did  a founder  see 
any  evil  in  accepting  and  enforcing  the  surren- 
der. And  in  those  simple  times  of  faith  and 
devotion  both  parties  erred  in  ignorance,  and 
therefore  in  comparative  innocence.  Bnt  the 
error  of  both  grew  more  conscious  and  less 
innocent  when  Loyola  deliberately  set  himself 
to  turn  his  followers  not  only  into  intellectual 
slaves,  but  into  “ living  corpses,"  and  when  his 
followers  renounced  the  freedom  to  which  they 
had  been  called  to  become  the  instruments  of 
his  design. 

Merton’s  College  was  ecclesiastical,  as  all 
literary  institutions  and  learned  men  were  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  when,  in  fact,  society  was  di- 
vided into  tho  soldier,  the  priest,  the  burgher, 
and  the  serf.  But  it  belonged  to  the  secular, 
not  to  the  regular  clergy.  No  monk  was  to  be 
admitted  among  the  Fellows ; and  in  case  the 
Visitor  should  exercise  his  office  by  deputy,  the 
deputy  was  not  to  be  a monk — provisions  which 
seem  to  denote  that  the  founder’s  leaning  was 
to  the  party  of  nationality  and  independence, 
not  to  the  Papal  party,  of  which  the  monkish 
orders  were  the  most  zealous  and  effective  sup- 
porters. And  in  truth  the  sons  of  Dominic 
hardly  succeeded  in  gaining  a firm  ascendency 
over  the  native  independence  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on mind.  England  was  never  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Inquisition. 

The  enactment  that  the  Fellows  of  Merton 
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should  all  be  indigent  had,  no  doubt,  as  its  pri- 
mary object,  the  fulfillment  of  the  founder’s 
charitable  intentions  toward  poor  students.  But 
the  men  of  those  times  also  entertained  an  as- 
cetic preference  for  poverty,  as  the  higher  spir- 
itual state — an  error,  as  we  all  know,  if  the  doc- 
trine be  applied  to  the  wages  of  honest  labor, 
and  not  merely  to  those  who  live  in  idleness  and 
luxury  by  the  sweat  of  another  brow ; yet  an  er- 
ror more  respectable  than  the  worship  of  wealth, 
and  in  this  respect  to  be  classed  with  thd  other 
chimerical  but  not  ignoble  fancies  of  the  time. 
Poor  men  were  also  the  most  likely  to  render 
perfect  obedience,  for  the  sake  of  their  founder's 
bread,  to  all  the  requirements  of  his  rule.  Nor 
was  there  any  lack  of  indigence  in  medieval  Ox- 
ford. Many  of  the  youths  who  had  found  their 
way  from  the  bonds  and  darkness  of  feudalism 
to  the  light,  freedom,  and  hope  of  the  Universi- 
ty were,  as  was  before  said,  actual  mendicants. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  regular  li- 
censes from  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  beg. 

Our  picture  of  a medieval  college  would  hard- 
ly be  complete  without  the  servants — the  man- 
ciple, cook,  butler,  barber,  and  porter,  and  the 
groom  who  kept  the  horses  for  the  annual  pro- 
gress. There  were  in  some  colleges  regular 
members  of  the  foundation,  with  “commons”  or 
allowances  like  the  Head  and  Fellows.  Chau- 
cer has  described  the  manciple  of  a temple  (that 
is,  a college  of  lawyers  in  London),  and  the  de- 
scription will  serve  equally  well  for  the  manci- 
ple of  a college  at  Oxford.  Domestic  service 
then  was  not  a commercial  contract,  but  a sort 
of  personal  allegiance,  like  the  fealty  of  a vassal 
to  his  lord,  and  probably,  as  a general  rule,  it 
lasted  through  life.  It  now  seems,  in  America 
at  least,  to  have  almost  reached  its  last  stage  of 
existence. 

I have  cited  Chaucer.  He  has  given,  in  the 
Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  a picture 
(not  the  least  admirable  in  that  gallery  of  social 
portraits)  of  an  Oxford  student  of  this,  or  of  a 
rather  later  period,  which  will  no  doubt  repre- 
sent to  us  sufficiently  well  the  inmates  of  the 
House  of  Merton : 

A clerk  there  wm  of  Oxenforde  also, 

That  unto  logtke  hadde  long  ygo. 

As  lene  was  his  hors  as  is  a rake, 

And  he  was  not  right  fat  I undertake; 

But  loked  holwe  and  thereto  soberly. 

Ful  ih  red  bare  was  his  overeat  courtepy, 

For  he  hadde  geten  him  yet  no  benefice. 

No  was  nought  worldly  to  have  an  office. 

For  him  was  lever  han  at  his  beddes  hod 
A twenty  bokes,  clothed  in  black  or  red, 

Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophic, 

Than  robes  rich,  or  fidcl,  or  sail  trie. 

But  all  be  that  he  was  a philoeophre. 

Yet  hadde  he  hut  litei  gold  in  cofre; 

But  all  that  he  might  of  his  frendes  hente, 

On  bokes  and  on  leming  ho  it  spente; 

And  besily  gan  for  the  soules  pr&io 
Of  him  that  yave  him  wherewith  to  soolale. 

Of  studie  took  he  moete  cure  and  hede; 

Not  a word  spake  be  more  than  was  nedc; 

And  that  was  said  in  forme  and  reverence, 

And  short  and  quike  and  fnl  of  high  sentence. 
Souning  in  moral  vertue  was  his  speche, 

And  gladly  woide  he  leroe  and  gladly  teche. 


If  this  description  is  as  true  as  it  is  genial 
and  vivid,  “Oxenforde”  had  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  her  “clerks.”  Though  their  phi- 
losophy produced  no  gold,  they  must  have  been 
very  far  from  an  ignoble  or  worthless  element 
in  the  nation. 

Such  was  the  most  ancient  of  these  commu- 
nities, the  thread  of  whose  corporate  lives  has 
run  through  so  many  centuries,  and  survived  so 
many  revolutions;  in  whose  domestic  archives 
are  recorded  the  daily  habits  and  expenses  of  so 
many  successive  generations.  Would  that  they 
had  left  a record  of  their  thoughts  and  feelings 
too,  or  even  of  the  events  that  passed  before  their 
eyes! 

If  you  come  to  Merton,  or  to  any  of  the  col- 
leges of  which  it  was  the  type,  in  the  present 
day,  you  will  see  the  old  buildings  and  feel  their 
influence,  but  you  will  trace  only  the  faint  and 
fading  remains  of  the  original  institution.  You 
will  find  the  Fellows  still  dining  together,  and 
still  unmarried ; but  you  will  have  no  reader  at 
meals,  nor  will  the  meal  be  silent,  nor  will  the 
speech  be  in  the  Latin  tongue.  What  is  of  more 
importance,  the  scholars  of  Merton,  who  have 
assumed  the  common  name  of  Fellows,  instead 
of  being  students  in  the  schools  of  the  Universi- 
ty, have  themselves  become  teachers,  engaged 
in  the  tuition  of  the  students  who  fill  the  ex- 
tended buildings  of  the  college.  This  is  a change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  colleges  generally 
since  the  date  of  their  foundation,  though  ip 
some,  especially  those  of  later  date,  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  system  of  college  tuition  are  dis- 
cernible in  the  original  statutes.  Junior  mem- 
bers have  generally  been  added  to  the  founda- 
tion, if  they  were  not  originally  a part  of  it,  who 
receive  stipends  from  the  college,  and  wear  a 
special  gown  to  distinguish  them  as  foundation- 
ers, but  are  not  members  of  the  governing  body. 
To  these  the  name  of  Scholars  is  now  appropri- 
ated, though  in  the  earlier  colleges  it  was  given 
to  those  who  are  now  the  Fellows.  Such  of  the 
Fellows  as  are  still  students  study  in  London, 
in  the  precincts  of  the  law  or  in  the  great  schools 
of  medicine. 

Baliol  is  of  earlier  date  than  Merton  as  a 
foundation,  but  it  was  not  till  a later  period, 
and  probably  in  imitation  of  Merton,  tbat  it 
took  the  shape  of  a regular  college.  John 
Baliol — the  father  of  that  Baliol  who  was  King 
of  Scotland  for  a day — besought  his  wife  Der- 
vorguilla,  on  his  death-bed,  to  continue  the  char- 
itable assistance  which  he  had  given  to  poor 
Oxford  scholars  daring  his  life.  The  “noble 
and  virtuons  lady,”  in  fulfillment  of  this  request, 
bought  a house  in  Oxford,  and  placed  her  hus- 
band's scholars  in  it.  She  gave  them  a short 
and  sensible  code  of  statutes,  enjoining  them  to 
attend  divine  service  on  festivals,  and  on  other 
days  to  frequent  the  schools  of  the  university; 
to  pray  for  her  husband's  soul ; and  to  observe 
some  simple  rules  of  life.  A young  scholar,  or 
servitor,  was  to  be  fed  with  the  broken  meat 
from  their  table*  As  the  foundation  of  a Baliol, 
the  college  is  a monument  of  the  close  connec- 
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tion  which  existed  between  the  English  and 
Scotch  nobility,  and  of  the  tendency  which  the 
two  nations  showed  to  unite  with  each  other, 
till  the  wars  of  Edward  I.  put  deadly  enmity 
between  them,  and  delayed  their  union  for  four 
centuries.  In  its  outward  appearance  Baliol, 
in  spite  of  its  new  buildings,  the  offspring  of  the 
revived  Gothic  taste,  is  perhaps  the  least  attract-  i 
ive  of  all  the  colleges ; but  for  many  years  past  j 
it  has  been  the  most  distinguished  in  intellect, 
and  the  foremost  in  the  race  for  university  hon- 
ors. Let  no  one,  looking  on  its  ugliness,  con- 
clude that  beauty  is  unfavorable  to  learning. 
The  talisman  of  its  intellectual  greatness  has 
not  been  ugliness,  but  freedom.  Dervorguilla 
was  led  by  her  good  sense,  or  by  some  happy 
accident  (let  us  hope  by  her  good  sense),  to  leave 
the  members  of  her  college  great  liberty  in  elec- 
tions to  Fellowships — nqt  fettering  them,  as 
most  of  the  founders  did,  with  preferences  to 
the  natives  of  favored  counties  or  of  founder's  | 
kin.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  select  and  re- 
ward merit,  to  Becure  the  most  distinguished 
names  for  their  society,  and  the  best  teachers 
for  their  students,  and  to  place  a poor  and  orig- 
inally very  humble  college  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  University. 

Exeter  College  and  Oriel  College  are  memo- 
rials of  the  unhappy  times  of  Edward  H.  The 
founder  of  Oriel  College,  Adam  de  Brome,  a 
chaplain  of  the  unfortunate  king,  felt  that  he 
had  fallen  on  evil  days ; for  in  the  opening  of 
his  statutes  he  concludes  a long  jeremiade  on  the 
corruptions  and  miseries  of  the  age  with  the 
dismal  declaration  that  all  visible  things  are 
visibly  tending  to  annihilation  (qu&  visibilem 
habent  essentiam  tendunt  visibiliter  ad  non 
esse).  Evil  days  they  were  indeed — the  days 
of  a weak  king,  when  weakness  in  a king  was 
criminal ; of  civil  discord,  of  disastrous  and  j 
humiliating  war,  of  famine  and  misery  that  j 
loosened  the  very  bonds  of  society.  And  it  was 
Something  that,  with  all  this  around  them,  men  j 
could  still  live  in  the  world  of  intellect,  and, 
with  a hopeful  though  a sorrowful  hand,  cast 
bread  on  the  waters,  to  be  found  in  a happier 
hour.  Walter  de  Stapyldon,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
the  founder  of  Exeter  College,  perished  in  an 
insurrection  of  the  populace  of  London  on  the 


The  great  Palladian  building  opposite  to 
University  College,  in  High  Street,  was  substitu- 
ted by  the  classicizing  taste  of  the  last  century  for 
the  ancient  buildings  of  Queen’s  College.  This 
college  was  founded  by  Egglesfield,  chaplain  to 
Philippa,  the  Queen  of  Edward  III.,  and  was 
commended  to  the  patronage  of  all  Queens 
Consort  by  the  founder,  who  could  himself  only 
give  “a  widow’s  mite”  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  design.  The  permission  to  speak 
French  as  well  as  Latin,  and  the  injunction  to 
cultivate  courtly  manners,  betoken  Egglesficld’s 
acquaintance,  as  a royal  chaplain,  with  the 
court  — one  of  the  gayest  and  most  gallant 
courts,  the  most  full  of  spirit  and  life,  perhaps, 
that  ever  met  in  halls  devoted  to  the  “ dull 
pomp  of  kings.”  Egglesfield  was  also  full  of 
mystical  fancies  and  extravagant  symbolism. 
The  members  of  his  college  were  to  be  thirteen, 
answering  to  the  number  of  Christ  and  the  Apos- 
tles ; they  were  to  sit  at  dinner  as  he  imagined 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  had  sat  at  the  Last  Sup- 
per ; they  were  to  wash  the  feet  of  thirteen  poor 
men  once  every  year;  they  were  to  maintain 
seventy  poor  boys,  in  honor  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples; they  were  to  have  in  their  chapel  a 
candelabrum  with  seven  branches,  to  typify  the 
seven  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  worst  the  seven 
devils.  A symbolical  needle  is  still  presented 
to  each  of  the  Fellows  at  the  annual  College 
festival,  with  the  words,  “Take  this  aud  be 
thrifty,”  to  recall  an  absurd  etymology  (Aiguille) 
of  the  founder’s  name;  and  from  some  fancy, 
perhaps  equally  childish,  the  college  is  still  sum- 
moned to  dinner  by  the  sound  of  a horn.  Such 
puerilities  mingled  with  the  highest  designs  of 
these  men ; so  true  is  it  that  in  their  grandest 
works  they  were  “ like  noble  boys  at  play.”  It 
is  a cherished  but  a baseless  tradition  that,  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  college  founded  by  his  mo- 
ther’s chaplain,  was  educated  the  heroic  boy  whose 
first  feat  of  arms  was  performed  at  Crecy ; who 
led  England  at  Poictiers;  and  whose  name,  if 
we  could  honestly  claim  it,  would  be  dear  to  us, 
less  because  he  was  the  first  soldier,  than  be- 
cause, with  all  his  faults,  and  all  the  staius  on 
his  bright  career,  he  was  the  first  gentleman  of 
his  age.  Queen's  College  has  a somewhat  better 
pretension  to  the  honor  of  having  educated  the 


eve  of  his  master’s  fall.  The  elections  to  the  victor  of  Agincourt,  who  is  said  to  have  resided 
Fellowships  at  Oriel  College,  like  those  at  Baliol,  here  under  the  tuition  of  his  uncle,  Cardinal 
were  left  comparatively  open,  and  with  the  same  Beaufort. 

result.  Among  the  illustrious  men  numbered  And  now  a crisis  arrived  in  the  history  of  the 
among  the  Fellows  in  recent  times  were  Arnold,  University.  Whether  it  was  from  the  troubles 
Whatcly,  and — perhaps  more  famous  than  either  consequent  on  the  preaching  of  Wycliffe,  or  from 
— J.  II.  Newman,  whose  genius  organized  and  any  other  cause,  the  numbers  of  the  students  fell 
led  the  great  Romanizing  reaction  in  the  Church  off,  and  the  schools  were  becoming  deserted, 
of  England,  which  ought  to  bear  his  name  rath-  when  a friend  appeared  to  restore  the  prosper- 
er  than  that  of  his  friend  and  coadjutor,  Dr.  ity  of  Oxford  by  a new  and  more  magnificent 
Pusey.  foundation. 
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OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 

• ' BY  CHARGES  PICKETS. 

IN  FOUR  BOOKS.  — BOOR  THE  THIRD.  A LONG  LANE. 

CU  4PTFR  V lv  follow**  with  he*  and  *nr«.  There  was 

'.H  A I llLK  V'  an  Apartment  At-  rt*<?  shfe  of  the  Boffin  mansion, 

Dtr^MAK  FAttS  INTO  COM>  Enown  a?  Mf;3Eferf!fe*$  room.  Far  less  grand  than 
PA#?Y'  rhe  rest  of  the  it**a$  far  mom  coin  fort  a- 

tia  ready  littln  Me,  pcnntol  % tv  ^cftaln  art  of  brans-: 

mU,  or  was  the  Oblden  Dustman  ly  jsnnnii‘Sr»  wWh  apixcltteTSfcg  Ae^^tts^  had 
h the  fbmm  of  proof  und  coining  * banished  to  tfcfti  spot  »hen  it  iii&t«t^jr  sat  s*$ 
nesrstriivel^fisaA...  Weiknll  knoH'  face  Against  npjrtmVfbr  -many 'in 

behalf  >$f  am^thcr  chamD^r.  Thus,  ^Itfidngh  a 
' tifght  orf  her  muro  tYom  the.  Slap*  room«f  m odcst  rd  u ati  on — for  *m  windows  gave 
KMiiu^-ipijaaiwtd  which  Bella  giose-'  \m  Site  old  comer— m>  preten- 
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sions  to  velvet,  satin,  or  gilding,  it  had  got  it- 
self established  in  a domestic  position  analogous 
to  that  of  an  easy  dressing-gown  or  pair  of  slip- 
pers j and  whenever  the  family  wanted  to  enjoy 
a particularly  pleasant  fireside  evening,  they  en- 
joyed it,  as  an  institution  that  must  be,  in  Mr. 
Boffin’s  room. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Boffin  were  reported  sitting  in 
this  room  when  Bella  got  back.  Entering  it, 
she  found  the  Secretary  there  too ; in  official  at- 
tendance it  would  appear,  for  he  was  standing 
with  some  papers  in  his  hand  by  a table  with 
shaded  candles  on  it,  at  which  Mr.  Boffin  was 
seated  thrown  back  in  his  easy-chair. 

uYon  are  busy,  Sir,'*  said  Bella,  hesitating 
at  the  door. 

44  Not  at  all,  my  dear,  not  at  nil.  You’re  one 
of  ourselves.  We  never  make  company  of  yon. 
Come  in,  come  in.  Here’s  the  old  lady  in  her 
usual  place. ” 

Mrs.  Boffin  adding  her  nod  and  smile  of  wel- 
come to  Mr.  Boffin’s  words,  Bella  took  her  book 


to  a chair  in  the  fireside  corner,  by  Mrs.  Boffin’s 
work-table.  Mr.  Boffin’s  station  was  on  the  op- 
posite side. 

“Now,  Rokesmitb,”  said  the  Golden  Dust- 
man, bo  sharply  rapping  the  table  to  bespeak  his 
attention  as  Bella  turned  the  leaves  of  her  book 
that  she  started ; u where  were  we  ?** 

14  You  were  saying,  Sir,’’  returned  the  Secre- 
tary, with  an  air  of  some  reluctance  and  a glance 
toward  those  others  who  were  present,  “that 
you  considered  the  time  had  come  for  fixing  my 
salary.” 

“Don**  be  above  calling  it  wages,  man,”  said 
Mr.  Boffin,  testily.  44  What  the  deuce ! I never 
talked  of  my  salary  when  I was  in  service.” 

44  My  wages,”  said  the  Secretary,  correcting 
himself. 

“ Hokesmitb,  you  are  not  proud,  I hope?”  ob- 
served Mr.  Boffin,  eying  him  askance. 

“I  hope  not,  Sir.” 

“ Because  I never  was,  when  I was  poor.” 
said  Mr.  Boffin.  41  Poverty  and  pride  don’t  go 
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at  all  well  together.  Mind  that.  How  can  they 
go  well  together  ? Why  it  stands  to  reason.  A 
man,  being  poor,  has  nothing  to  be  proud  of. 
It’s  nonsense.” 

With  a slight  inclination  of  his  head,  and  a 
look  of  some  surprise,  the  Secretary  seemed  to 
assent  by  forming  the  syllables  of  the  word  44  non- 
sense” on  his  lips. 

“Now,  concerning  these  same  wages,”  said 
Mr.  Boffin.  44  Sit  down.” 

The  Secretary  sat  down. 

“Why  didn’t  you  sit  down  before?”  asked 
Mr.  Boffin,  distrustfully.  44 1 hope  that  wasn’t 
pride  ? But  about  these  wages.  Now,  I’ve  gone 
into  the  matter,  and  I say  two  hundred  a year. 
What  do  you  think  of  it?  Do  you  think  it’s 
enough  ?” 

44  Thank  you.  It  is  a fair  proposal.” 

“I  don’t  say,  you  know,”  Mr.  Boffin  stipulated, 
“but  what  it  may  be  more  than  enough.  And 
111  tell  you  why,  Rokesmith.  A man  of  proper- 
ty, like  me,  is  bound  to  consider  the  market- 
price.  At  first  I didn’t  enter  into  that  as  much 
as  I might  Have  done ; bnt  I’ve  got  acquainted 
with  other  men  of  property  since,  and  I’ve  got  ac- 
quainted with  the  duties  of  property.  I mustn’t 
go  putting  the  market-price  up  because  money 
may  happen  not  to  be  an  object  with  me.  A 
sheep  is  worth  so  much  in  the  market,  and  I ought 
to  give  it  and  no  more.  A secretary  is  worth  so 
much  in  the  market,  and  I onght  to  give  it  and 
no  more.  However,  I don’t  mind  stretching  a 
point  with  you.” 

44  Mr.  Boffin,  you  arc  very  good,”  replied  the 
Secretary,  with  an  effort. 

“Then  we  put  the  figure,”  said  Mr.  Boffin, 
44  at  two  hundred  a year.  Then  the  figure’s  dis- 
posed of.  Now,  there  must  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing regarding  what  I buy  for  two  hundred  a 
year.  If  I pay  for  a sheep,  I buy  it  out  and  out. 
Similarly,  if  I pay  for  a secretary,  I buy  him  out 
and  out.” 

44  In  other  words,  you  purchase  my  whole 
time  ?” 

4 4 Certainly  I do.  Look  here,  ” said  Mr.  Boffin, 
44  it  ain’t  that  I want  to  occupy  your  whole  time ; 
you  can  take  up  a book  for  a minute  or  two 
when  you’ve  nothing  better  to  do,  though  I think 
you’ll  a’most  always  find  something  useful  to 
do.  But  I want  to  keep  you  in  attendance.  It’s 
convenient  to  have  you  at  all  times  ready  on  the 
premises.  Therefore,  betwixt  your  breakfast  and 
your  supper— on  the  premises  I expect  to  find 
you.” 

The  Secretary  bowed. 

“In  by-gone  days,  when  I was  in  service  my- 
self,” said  Mr.  Boffin,  44 1 couldn’t  go  cutting 
about  at  my  will  and  pleasure,  and  you  won’t 
expect  to  go  cutting  about  at  your  will  and  pleas- 
ure* You’ve  rather  got  into  a habit  of  that, 
lately ; but  perhaps  it  was  for  want  of  a right 
specification  betwixt  us.  Now,  let  there  be  a 
■igbt  specification  betwixt  us,  and  let  it  be  this, 
if  you  want  leave,  ask  for  it.” 

Again  the  Secretary  bowed.  His  manner  was 


uneasy  and  astonished,  and  showed  a sense  of 
humiliation. 

44 I’ll  have  a bell,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  “hung 
from  this  room  to  yours,  and  when  I want  you 
I’ll  touch  it.  I don’t  cadi  to  mind  that  I have 
any  thing  more  to  say  at  the  preseht  moment.” 

The  Secretary  rose,  gathered  up  his  papers, 
and  withdrew.  Bella’s  eyes  followed  him  to  the 
door,  lighted  on  Mr.  Boffin  complacently  thrown 
back  in  his  easy-chair,  and  drooped  over  her 
book. 

44 1 have  let  that  chap,  that  young  man  of 
mine,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  taking  a trot  up  and 
down  the  room,  44  get  alx>vc  his  work.  It  won’t 
do.  I must  have  him  down  a peg.  A man  of 
property  owes  a duty  to  other  men  of  property, 
and  must  look  6harp  after  his  inferiors.” 

Bella  felt  that  Mrs.  Boffin  was  not  comforta- 
ble, and  that  the  eyes  of  that  good  creature 
sought  to  discover  from  her  face  what  attention 
she  had  given  to  this  discourse,  and  what  impres- 
sion it  had  made  upon  her.  For  which  reason 
Bella’s  eyes  drooped  more  engrossedly  over  her 
book,  and  she  turned  the  page  with  an  air  of 
profound  absorption  in  it. 

44  Noddy,”  said  Mrs.  Boffin,  after  thoughtfully 
pausing  in  her  work. 

44  My  dear,”  returned  the  Golden  Dustman, 
stopping  short  in  his  trot. 

44  Excuse  my  putting  it  to  you,  Noddy,  but 
now  really ! Haven’t  you  been  a little  strict 
with  Mr.  Rokesmith  to-night?  Haven’t  you 
been  a little— just  a little  little — not  quite  like 
your  old  self?” 

44  Why,  old  woman,  I hope  so,”  returned  Mr. 
Boffin,  cheerfully,  if  not  boastfully. 

44  Hope  so,  deary  ?” 

44  Our  old  selves  wouldn’t  do  here,  old  lady. 
Haven’t  you  found  that  out  yet  ? Our  old  selves 
would  be  fit  for  nothing  here  but  to  be  robbed 
and  imposed  upon.  Our  old  selves  weren’t  peo- 
ple of  fortune ; our  new  selves  are ; it’s  a great 
difference.” 

44  Ah  1”  said  Mrs.  Boffin,  pausing  in  her  work 
again,  softly  to  draw  a long  breath  and  to  look 
at  .the  fire.  44  A great  difference.” 

44  And  we  must  be  up  to  the  difference,”  pur- 
sued her  husband;  4 4 we  must  be  equal  to  the 
change ; that’s  what  we  must  be.  We've  got  to 
hold  our  own  now,  against  every  body  (for  every 
body’s  hand  is  stretched  out  to  be  dipped  into 
our  pockets),  and  we  have  got  to  recollect  that 
money  makes  inoney,  as  well  as  makes  every 
thing  else.” 

44  Mentioning  recollecting,”  said  Mrs.  Boffin, 
with  her  work  abandoned,  her  eyes  upon  the  fire, 
and  her  chin  upon  her  hand,  “do  you  recollect, 
Noddy,  how  you  said  to  Mr.  Rokesmith  when  he 
first  came  to  sec  ns  at  the  Bower,  and  you  en- 
gaged him — how  you  said  to  him  that  if  it  had 
pleased  Heaven  to  send  John  Harmon  to  his  for- 
tune safe,  we  could  have  been  content  with  the 
one  Mound  which  was  our  legacy,  and  should 
never  have  wanted  the  rest?” 

44  Ay,  I remember,  old  lady.  But  we  hadn’t 
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tried  what  it  was  to  have  the  rest  then.  Our 
new  shoes  had  come  home,  but  we  hadn't  put 
’em  on.  We're  wearing  ’em  now,  we’re  wear- 
ing ’em,  and  must  step  out  accordingly." 

Mrs.  Boffin  took  up  her  work  again,  and  plied 
her  needle  in  silence. 

44  As  to  Rokcsmith,  that  young  man  of  mine," 
said  Mr.  Boffin,  dropping  his  voice  and  glanc- 
ing toward  the  door  with  an  apprehension  of 
being  overheard  by  some  eavesdropper  there, 
44  it's  the  same  with  him  as  with  the  footmen.  I 
have  found  out  that  you  must  either  scrunch 
them,  or  let  them  scrunch  you.  If  you  ain't 
imperious  with  'em,  they  won't  believe  in  your 
being  any  better  than  themselves,  if  as  good, 
after  the  stories  (lies  mostly)  that  they  have 
heard  of  your  beginnings.  There’s  nothing  be- 
twixt stiffening  yourself  up,  and  throwing  your- 
self away ; take  my  word  for  that,  old  lady." 

Bella  ventured  for  a moment  to  look  stealthi- 
ly toward  him  under  her  eyelashes,  and  she  saw 
a dark  cloud  of  suspicion,  covetousness,  and  con- 
ceit overshadowing  the  once  open  face. 

44  Hows'ever,"  said  he,  “ this  isn't  entertaining 
to  Miss  Bella.  Is  it,  Bella?" 

A deceiving  Bella  she  was,  to  look  at  him  with 
that  pensively  abstracted  air,  as  if  her  mind  were 
full  of  her  book,  and  she  had  not  heard  a single 
word! 

4 ‘Hah!  Better  employed  than  to  attend  to 
it,"  said  Mr.  Boffin.  “ That’s  right,  that's  right. 
Especially  as  you  have  no  call  to  be  told  how  to 
value  yourself,  my  dear." 

Coloring  a little  under  this  compliment,  Bella 
returned,  “I  hope,  Sir,  you  don't  think  me 
vain?" 

44  Not  a bit,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Boffin.  44  But 
I think  it's  very  creditable  in  you,  at  your  age, 
to  be  so  well  up  with  the  pace  of  the  world,  and 
to  know  what  to  go  in  for.  You  are  right.  Go 
in  for  money,  my  love.  Money’s  the  article. 
You'll  raako  money  of  your  good  looks,  and  of 
the  money  Mrs.  Boffin  and  me  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  settling  upon  you,  and  you’ll  live 
and  die  rich.  That's  the  state  to  live  and  die 
in !"  said  Mr.  Boffin,  in  an  unctuous  manner. 
44  R—  r— rich!" 

There  was  an  expression  of  distress  in  Mrs. 
Boffin's  face,  as,  after  watching  her  husband's, 
she  turned  to  their  adopted  girl,  and  said: 
44 Don’t  mind  him,  Bella,  my  dear." 

4‘Eh?"  cried  Mr.  Boffin.  “What!  Not 
mind  him  ?'.' 

44 1 don’t  mean  that,”  said  Mrs.  Boffin,  with 
a worried  look,  44  but  I moan,  don’t  believe  him 
to  be  any  thing  but  good  and  generous,  Bella, 
because  he  is  the  best  of  men.  No,  I must  say 
that  much,  Noddy.  You  are  always  the  best  of 
men.” 

She  made  the  declaration  as  if  he  were  object- 
ing to  it ; which  assuredly  he  was  not  in  any 
way. 

44  And  as  to  you,  my  dear  Bella,”  said  Mrs. 
Boffin, still  with  that  distressed  expression,  “he 
is  60  much  attached  to  you,  whatever  he  says, 


that  your  own  father  has  not  a truer  interest  in 
you  and  can  hardly  like  you  better  than  he  does." 

44  Says  too !"  cried  Mr.  Boffin.  “ Whatever 
he  says ! Why,  I say  so,  openly.  Give  me  a 
kiss,  my  dear  child,  in  saying  Good-Night,  and 
let  me  confirm  what  my  old  lady  tells  you.  I 
am  very  fond  of  you,  my  dear,  and  I am  entire- 
ly of  your  mind,  and  you  and  I will  take  care 
that  you  shall  be  rich.  These  good  looks  of 
yours  (which  you  have  some  right  to  be  vain  of, 
my  dear,  though  you  are  not,  you  know)  are 
worth  money,  and  you  shall  make  money  of 
'em.  The  money  you  will  have  will  be  worth 
money,  and  you  shall  make  money  of  that  too. 
There's  a golden  ball  at  your  feet.  Good-night, 
my  dear." 

Somehow,  Bella  was  not  so  well  pleased  with 
this  assurance  and  this  prospect  as  she  might 
have  been.  Somehow,  when  she  put  her  arms 
round  Mrs.  Boffin’s  neck  and  said  Good-Night, 
she  derived  a sense  of  unworthiness  from  the  still 
anxious  face  of  that  good  woman,  and  her  ob- 
vious wish  to  excuse  her  husband.  “Why, 
what  need  to  excuse  him  ?”  thought  Bella,  sit- 
ting down  in  her  own  room.  “What  he  said 
was  very  sensible,  I am  sure,  and  very  true,  I 
am  sure.  It  is  only  what  I often  say  to  myself. 
Don’t  I like  it  then  ? No,  I don’t  like  it,  and, 
though  he  is  roy  liberal  benefactor,  I disparage 
him  for  it.  Then  pray,"  said  Bella,  sternly 
putting  the  question  to  herself  in  the  looking- 
glass  as  usual,  44  what  do  you  mean  by  this,  you 
inconsistent  little  Beast  ?" 

The  looking-glass' preserving  a discreet  minis- 
terial silence  when  thus  called  upon  for  explana- 
tion, Bella  went  to  bed  with  a weariness  upon 
her  spirit  which  was  more  than  the  weariness  of 
want  of  sleep.  And  again  in  the  morning  she 
looked  for  the  cloud,  and  for  the  deepening  of 
the  cloud,  upon  the  Golden  Dustman’s  face. 

She  had  begun  by  this  time  to  be  his  frequent 
companion  in  his  morning  strolls  about  the 
streets,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  made  her 
a party  to  bis  engaging  in  a curious  pursuit. 
Having  been  hard  at  work  in  one  dull  inclosure 
all  his  life,  he  had  a child's  delight  in  looking 
at  shops.  It  had  been  one  of  the  first  novelties 
and  pleasures  of  his  freedom,  and  was  equally 
the  delight  of  his  wife.  For  many  years  their 
only  walks  in  London  had  been  taken  on  Sun- 
days when  the  shops  were  shut ; and  when  every 
day  in  the  week  became  their  holiday  they  de- 
rived an  enjoyment  from  the  variety  and  fancy 
and  beauty  of  the  display  in  the  windows,  which 
seemed  incapable  of  exhaustion.  As  if  the  prin- 
cipal streets  were  a great  Theatre  and  the  play 
wero  childishly  new  to  them,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bof- 
fin, from  the  beginning  of  Bella's  intimacy  in 
their  house,  had  been  constantly  in  the  front 
row,  charmed  with  all  they  saw  and  applauding 
vigorously.  But  now,  Mr.  Boffin's  interest  be- 
gan to  centre  in  book-shops;  and  more  than 
that  — for  that  of  itself  would  not  have  been 
much — in  one  exceptional  kind  of  book. 

“Look  in  here,  my  dear,”  Mr.  Boffin  would 
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say,  checking  Bella’s  arm  at  a bookseller’s  win- 
dow; “you  can  read  at  sight,  and  your  eyes 
are  as  sharp  as  they’re  bright.  Now,  look  well 
about  you,  my  dear,  and  tell  me  if  you  see  any 
book  about  a Miser.” 

If  Bella  saw  such  a book  Mr.  Boffin  would 
instantly  dart  in  and  buy  it.  And  still,  as  if 
they  had  not  found  it,  they  would  seek  out  an- 
other book-shop,  and  Mr.  Boffin  would  say, 
“Now,  look  well  all  round,  my  dear,  for  a Life 
of  a Miser,  or  any  book  of  that  sort ; any  Lives 
of  odd  characters  who  may  have  been  Misers.” 

Bella,  thus  directed,  would  examine  the  win- 
dow with  the  greatest  attention,  while  Mr.  Bof- 
fin would  examine  her  face.  The  moment  she 
pointed  out  any  book  as  being  entitled  Lives  of 
eccentric  personages,  Anecdotes  of  strange  char- 
acters, Records  of  remarkable  individuals,  or 
any  thing  to  that  purpose,  Mr.  Boffin’s  counte- 
nance would  light  up,  and  he  would  instantly 
dart  in  and  buy  it.  Size,  price,  quality,  were 
of  no  account.  Any  book  that  seemed  to  prom- 
ise a chance  of  miserly  biography  Mr.  Boffin 
purchased  without  a moment’s  delay  and  carried 
home.  Happening  to  be  informed  by  a book- 
seller that  a portion  of  the  Annual  Register  was 
devoted  to  “Characters,”  Mr.  Boffin  at  once 
bought  a whole  set  of  that  ingenious  compila- 
tion, and  began  to  carry  it  home  piecemeal, 
confiding  a volume  to  Bella,  and  bearing  three 
himself.  The  completion  of  this  labor  occupied 
them  about  a fortnight.  When  the  task  was 
done,  Mr.  Boffin,  with  his  appetite  for  Misers 
whetted  instead  of  satiated,  began  to  look  out 
again. 

It  very  soon  became  unnecessary  to  tell  Bella 
what  to  look  for,  and  an  understanding  was  es- 
tablished between  her  and  Mr.  Boffin  that  she 
was  always  to  look  for  Lives  of  Misers.  Morn- 
ing after  morning  they  roamed  about  the  town 
together,  pursuing  this  singular  research.  Mi- 
serly literature  not  being  abundant,  the  propor- 
tion of  failures  to  successes  may  have  been  as  a 
hundred  to  one ; still  Mr.  Boffin,  never  wearied, 
remained  as  avaricious  for  misers  as  he  had 
been  at  the  first  onset.  It  was  curious  that  Bella 
never  saw  the  books  about  the  house,  nor  did 
she  ever  hear  from  Mr.  Boffin  one  word  of  ref- 
erence to  their  contents.  He  seemed  to  save 
up  his  Misers  as  they  had  saved  up  their  money. 
As  they  had  been  greedy  for  it,  and  secret  about 
it,  and  had  hidden  it,  so  he  was  greedy  for  them, 
and  secret  about  them,  and  hid  them.  But  be- 
yond all  doubt  it  was  to  be  noticed,  and  was  by 
Bella  very  clearly  noticed,  that,  as  he  pursued 
the  acquisition  of  those  dismal  records  with  the 
ardor  of  Don  Quixote  for  his  books  of  chivalry, 
he  began  to  spend  his  money  with  a more  spar- 
ing hand.  And  often  when  he  came  out  of  a 
shop  with  some  new  account  of  one  of  those 
wretched  lunatics,  she  would  almost  shrink  from 
the  sly  dry  chuckle  with  which  he  would  take 
her  arm  again  and  trot  away.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear that  Mrs.  Boffin  knew  of  this  taste.  He 
made  no  allusion  to  it,  except  in  the  morning 


walks  when  he  and  Bella  were  always  alone; 
and  Bella,  portly  under  the  impression  that  he 
took  her  into  his  confidence  by  implication,  and 
partly  in  remembrance  of  Mrs.  Boffin’s  anxious 
face  that  night,  held  the  same  reserve. 

While  these  occurrences  were  in  progress,  Mrs. 
Lammle  made  the  discovery  that  Bella  had  a 
fascinating  influence  over  her.  The  Lammles, 
originally  presented  by  the  dear  Vcneerings, 
visited  the  Boffins  on  all  grand  occasions,  and 
Mrs.  Lammle  had  not  previously  found  this  out ; 
but  now  the  knowledge  came  upon  her  all  at 
once.  It  was  a most  extraordinary  thing  (she 
said  to  Mrs.  Boffin) : she  was  foolishly  suscep- 
tible of  the  power  of  beauty,  but  it  wasn’t  alto- 
gether that ; she  never  had  been  able  to  resist  a 
natural  grace  of  manner,  but  it  wasn’t  altogeth- 
er that ; it  was  more  than  that,  and  there  was 
no  name  for  the  indescribable  extent  and  degree 
to  which  she  was  captivated  by  this  charming 
girl. 

This  charming  girl  having  the  words  repeated 
to  her  by  Mrs.  Boffin  (who  was  proud  of  her  be- 
ing admired,  and  would  have  done  any  thing  to 
give  her  pleasure),  naturally  recognized  in  Mrs. 
Lammle  a woman  of  penetration  and  taste.  Re- 
sponding to  the  sentiments,  by  being  very  gra- 
cious to  Mrs.  Lammle,  she  gave  that  lady  the 
means  of  so  improving  her  opportunity  ^ as  that 
the  captivation  became  reciprocal,  though  al- 
ways wearing  an  appearance  of  greater  sobriety 
on  Bella’s  part  than  on  the  enthusiastic  Sophro- 
nia’s.  Howbeit,  they  were  so  much  together 
that,  for  a time,  the  Boffin  chariot  held  Mrs. 
Lammle  oftener  than  Mrs.  Boffin : a preference 
of  which  the  latter  worthy  soul  was  not  in  the 
least  jealous,  placidly  remarking,  “ Mrs.  Lammle 
is  a younger  companion  for  her  than  I am,  and 
Lor!  she’s  more  fashionable.” 

But  between  Bella  Wilfer  and  Georgiana  Pod- 
snap  there  was  this  one  difference,  among  many 
others,  that  Bella  was  in  no  danger  of  being 
captivated  by  Alfred.  She  distrusted  and  dis- 
liked him.  Indeed,  her  perception  was  so  quick, 
and  her  observation  so  sharp,  that  after  all  she 
mistrusted  his  wife  too,  though  with  her  giddy 
vanity  and  willfulness  she  squeezed  the  mistrust 
away  into  a corner  of  her  mind,  and  blocked  it 
up  there. 

Mrs.  Lammle  took  the  friendliest  interest  in 
Bella’s  making  a good  match.  Mrs.  Lammle 
said,  in  a sportive  way,  she  really  must  show 
her  beautiful  Bella  ^vhat  kind  of  wealthy  creat- 
ures she  and  Alfred  had  on  hand,  who  would  as 
one  man  fall  at  her  feet  enslaved.  Fitting  occa- 
sion made,  Mrs.  Lammle  accordingly  produced 
the  most  passable  of  those  feverish,  boastful,  and 
indefinably  loose  gentlemen  who  were  always 
lounging  in  and  out  of  the  City  on  questions  of 
the  Bourse  and  Greek  and  Spanish  and  India 
and  Mexican  and  par  and  premium  and  discount 
and  three-quarters  and  seven-eighths.  Who  in 
their  agreeable  manner  did  homage  to  Bella  as 
if  she  were  a compound  of  fine  girl,  thorough- 
bred horse,  well-built  drag,  and  remarkable  pipe. 
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Bat  without  the  least  effect,  though  even  Mr, 
Fledgeby’s  attractions  were  cast  into  the  scale. 

“I  fear,  Bella  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Lammle  one 
day  in  the  chariot,  “ that  you  will  be  very  hard 
to  please.” 

“I  don’t  expect  to  be  pleased,  dear,”  said 
Bella,  with  a languid  turn  of  her  eyes. 

“Truly,  my  love,”  returned  Sophronia,  shak- 
ing her  head,  and  smiling  her  best  smile,  “it 
would  not  be  very  easy  to  find  a man  worthy  of 
your  attractions.” 

44  The  question  is  not  a man,  my  dear,”  said 
Bella,  coolly,  “but  an  establishment.” 

“My  love,”  returned  Mrs.  Lammle,  “your 
prudence  amazes  me — where  did  yog>  study  life 
so  well! — you  are  right.  In  such  a case  as 
yours,  the  object  is  a fitting  establishment.  You 
could  not  descend  to  an  inadequate  one  from 
Mr.  Boffin’s  house,  and  even  if  your  beauty  alone 
could  not  command  it,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin  will — ” 

“ Oh ! they  have  already,”  Bella  interposed. 

“No!  Have  they  really ?” 

A little  vexed  by  a suspicion  that  she  had 
spoken  precipitately,  and  withal  a little  defiant 
of  her  own  vexation,  Bella  determined  not  to 
retreat. 

“That  is  to  say,”  she  explained,  “they  have 
told  ma>they  mean  to  portion  me  as  their  adopt- 
ed child,  if  you  mean  that.  * But  don’t  mention 
it.” 

“ Mention  H !”  replied  Mrs.  Lammle,  as  if  she 
were  full  of  awakened  feeling  at  the  suggestion 
of  such  an  impossibility.  44  Men-tion  it  I” 

“ I don’t  mind  telling  you,  Mrs.  Lammle — ” 
Bella  began  again. 

“ My  love,  say  Sophronia,  or  I must  not  say 
Bella.” 

With  a little  short,  petulant  “Oh!”  Bella 
complied.  “ Oh ! — Sophronia  then  — I don’t 
mind  telling  you,  Sophronia,  that  I am  con- 
vinced I have  no  heart,  as  people  call  it ; and 
that  I think  that  sort  of  thing  is  nonsense.” 

44  Brave  girl !”  murmured  Mrs.  Lammle. 

“And  so,”  pursued  Bella,  “as  to  seeking  to 
please  myself,  I don’t ; except  in  the  one  respect 
I'have  mentioned.  I am  indifferent  otherwise.” 

44 But  you  can’t  help  pleasing,  Bella,”  said 
Mrs.  Lammle,  rallying  her  with  an  arch  look 
and  her  best  Bmile,  4 4 you  can't  help  making  a 
proud  and  an  admiring  husband.  You  may  not 
care  to  please  yourself,  and  you  may  not  care  to 
please  him,  but  you  are  not  a free  agent  as  to 
pleasing : you  are  forced  to  do  that,  in  spite  of 
yourself,  my  dear ; so  it  may  be  a question  wheth- 
er you  may  not  as  well  please  yourself  too,  if  you 
can.” 

Now,  the  very  grossness  of  this  flattery  put 
Bella  upon  proving  that  she  actually  did  please 
in  spite  of  herself.  She  had  a misgiving  that 
she  was  doing  wrong — though  she  had  an  indis- 
tinct foreshadowing  that  some  harm  might  come 
of  it  thereafter,  she  little  thought  what  conse- 
quences it  would  really  bring  about — but  she 
went  on  with  her  confidence. 


44  Don’t  talk  of  pleasing  in  spite  of  one’s  self, 
deAr,”  said  Bella.  44 1 have  had  enough  of 
that.” 

44  Ay  ?”  cried  Mrs.  Lammle.  44  Am  I already 
corroborated,  Bella?” 

44  Never  mind,  Sophronia,  we  will  not  speak 
of  it  any  more.  Don’t  ask  me  about  it” 

This  plainly  meaning  Do  ask  me  about  it, 
Mrs.  Lammle  did  as  she  was  requested. 

44  Tell  me,  Bella.  Come,  my  dear.  What 
provoking  burr  has  been  inconveniently  attract- 
ed to  the  charming  skirts,  and  with  difficulty 
shaken  off?” 

“Provoking  indeed,”  said  Bella,  44 and  no 
burr  to  boast  of!  But  don’t  ask  me.” 

44  Shall  I guess?” 

44  You  would  never  guess.  What  would  you 
say  to  our  Secretary  ?” 

44 My  dear!  The  hermit  Secretary,  who 
creeps  up  and  down  the  back  stairs,  and  is  nev- 
er seen!” 

44 1 don't  know  abont  his  creeping  up  and 
down  the  back  stairs,”  said  Bella,  rather  con- 
temptuously, 44  further  than  knowing  that  he 
does  no  such  thing ; and  as  to  his  never  being 
seen,  I should  be  content  never  to  have  seen 
him,  though  he  is  quite  as  visible  as  you  are. 
But  I pleased  him  (for  my  sins),  and  he  had  the 
presumption  to  tell  me  so.” 

44  The  man  never  made  a declaration  to  you, 
my  dear  Bella !” 

4 4 Are  you  sure  of  that,  Sophronia?”  said 
Bella.  44 / am  npt.  In  fact,  I am  sure  of  the 
contrary.” 

44  The  man  must  be  mad,”  6aid  Mrs.  Lammle, 
with  a kind  of  resignation. 

44  He  appeared  to  be  in  his  senses,”  returned 
Bella,  tossing  her  head,  44  and  he  had  plenty  to 
say  for  himself.  I told  him  my  opinion  of  his 
declaration  and  his  conduct,  and  dismissed  him. 
Of  course  this  has  all  been  very  inconvenient  to 
me,  and  very  disagreeable.  It  has  remained  a 
secret,  however.  That  wor^  reminds  me  to  ob- 
serve, Sophronia,  that  I have  glided  on  into  tell- 
ing you  the  secret,  and  thatT  rely  upon  you 
never  to  mention  it.” 

44  Mention  it !”  repeated  Mrs.  Lammle,  with 
her  former  feeling.  44  Men-tion  it !”. 

This  time  Sophronia  was  so  much  in  earnest 
that  she  found  it  necessary  to  bend  forward  in 
the  carriage  and  give  Bella  a kiss.  A Judas 
order  of  kiss ; for  she  thought,  while  she  yet 
pressed  Bella’s  hand  after  giving  it, 44  Upon  your 
own  showing,  you  vain  heartless  girl,  puffed  up 
by  the  doting  folly  of  a dustman,  I need  have 
no  relenting  toward  you.  If  my  husband,  who 
sends  me  here,  should  form  any  schemes  for 
making  you  a victim,  I should  certainly  not  cross 
him  again.”  In  those  very  same  moments  BeQa 
was  thinking,  “Why  am  I always  at  war  with 
myself?  Why  have  I told,  as  if  upon  compul- 
sion, what  I knew  all  along  I ought  to  have  with- 
held ? Why  am  I making  a friend  of  this  wo- 
man beside  me,  in  spite  of  the  whispers  against 
her  that  I hear  in  my  fleart?” 
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As  usual,  there  was  no  answer  in  the  looking- 
glass -when  she  got  home  and  referred  these 
questions  to  it.  Perhaps  if  she  had  consulted 
some  better  oracle  the  result  might  have  been 
more  satisfactory ; but  she  did  not,  and  all  things 
consequent  marched  the  march  before  them. 

On  one  point  connected  with  the  watch  she 
kept  on  Mr.  Boffin  she  felt  very  inquisitive,  and 
that  was  the  question  whether  the  Secretary 
watched  him  too,  and  followed  the  sure  and 
steady  change  in  him,  as  she  did  ? Her  very 
limited  intercourse  with  Mr.  Rokesmith  ren- 
dered this  hard  to  find  out.  Their  communi- 
cation now  at  no  time  extended  beyond  the 
preservation  of  commonplace  appearances  before 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boffin ; and  if  Bella  and  the  Sec- 
retary were  ever  left  alone  together  by  any 
chance  he  immediately  withdrew.  She  con- 
sulted his  face  when  she  could  do  so  covertly,  as 
she  worked  or  read,  and  could  make  nothing  of 
it.  He  looked  subdued ; but  he  had  acquired  a 
strong  command  of  feature,  and,  whenever  Mr. 
Boffin  spoke  to  him  in  Bella’s  presence,  or  what- 
ever revelation  of  himself  Mr.  Boffin  made,  the 
Secretary’s  face  changed  no  more  than  a wall. 
A slightly  knitted  brow,  that  expressed  nothing 
but  an  almost  mechanical  attention,  and  a com- 
pression of  the  mouth,  that  might  have  been  a 
guard  against  a scornful  smile — these  she  saw 
from  morning  to  night,  from  day  to  day,  from 
week  to  week,  monotonous,  unvarying,  set,  as 
in  a piece  of  sculpture. 

The  worst  of  the  matter  was  that  it  thus  fell 
out  insensibly — and  most  provokingly,  as  Bella 
complained  to  herself,  in  her  impetuous  little 
manner — that  her  observation  of  Mr.  Boffin  in- 
volved a continual  observation  of  Mr.  Roke- 
smith. 44  Won’t  that  extract  a look  from  him  ?” 
— 44  Can  it  be  possible  that  makes  no  impression 
on  him  ?”  Such  questions  Bella  would  propose 
to  herself,  often  as  many  times  in  a day  as  there 
were  hours  in  it.  Impossible  to  know.  Always 
the  same  fixeci  face* 

41  Can  he  be  so  base  as  to  sell  his  very  nature 
for  two  hundred  a year?”  Bella  would  think. 
And  then,  44  But  why  not?  It’s  a mere  question 
of  price  with  others  besides  him.  I suppose  I 
would  sell  mine  if  I could  get  enough  for  it.” 
And  so  she  would  come  round  again  to  the  war 
with  herself. 

A kind  of  illegibility,  though  a different  kind, 
stole  over  Mr.  Boffin’s  face.  Its  old  simplicity 
of  expression  got  masked  by  a certain  craftiness 
that  assimilated  even  his  good-humor  to  itself. 
His  very  smile  was  cunning,  as  if  he  had  been 
studying  smiles  among  the  portraits  of  his  misers. 
Saving  an  occasional  bgrst  of  impatience,  or 
coarse  assertion  of  his  mastery,  his  good-humor 
remained  to  him,  but  it  had  now  a sordid  alloy 
of  distrust ; and  though  his  eyes  should  twinkle 
and  all  his  face  should  laugh,  he  would  sit  hold- 
ing himself  in  his  own  arms,  as  if  he  had  an  in- 
clination to  hoard  himself  up,  and  must  always 
grudgingly  stand  on  the  defensive. 

What  with  taking  heed  of  these  two  faces,  and 


what  with  feeling  conscious  that  the  stealthy  oc- 
cupation must  set  some  mark  on  her  own,  Bella 
soon  began  to  think  that  there  was  not  a candid 
or  a natural  face  among  them  all  but  Mrs.  Bof- 
fin’s. None  the  less  because  it  was  far  less  ra- 
diant than  of  yore,  faithfully  reflecting  in  its 
anxiety  and  regret  every  line  of  change  in  the 
Golden  Dustman’s. 

4i  Rokesmith,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  one  evening 
when  they  were  all  in  his  room  again,' and  he 
and  the  Secretary  had  been  going  over  some  ac- 
counts, 41 1 am  spending  too  much  money.  Or 
leastways,  you  are  spending  too  much  for  me.” 

41  You  are  rich,  Sir.” 

44 1 am  not,”  said  Mr.  Boffin. 

The  sharpness  of  the  retort  was  next  to  telling 
the  Secretary  that  he  lied.  But  it  brought  no 
change  of  expression  into  the  set  face. 

44 1 tell  you  I am  not  rich,”  repeated  Mr.  Bof- 
fin, 44  and  I won’t  have  it.” 

44  You  are  not  rich,  Sir?”  repeated  the  Secre- 
tary, in  measured  words. 

44  Well,”  returned  Mr.  Boffin,  44  if  I am,  that’s  * 
my  business.  I am  not  going  to  spend  at  this 
rate  to  please  you  or  any  body.  You  wouldn’t 
like  it  if  it  was  your  money.” 

44  Even  in  that  impossible* case,  Sir,  I — ” 

44  Hold  your  tongue !”  said  Mr.  Boffin.  44  You 
oughtn’t  to  like  it  in  any  case.  There  I I didn’t 
mean  to  be  rude,  but  you  put  me  out  so,  and 
after  all  Fm  master.  I didn’t  intend  to  tell  you 
to  hold  your  tongue.  I beg  your  pardon.  Don't 
hold  your  tongue.  Only,  don’t  contradict.  Did 
you  ever  come  across  the  life  of  Mr.  Elwes?” 
referring  to  his  favorite  subject  at  last. 

44 The  miser?” 

44  Ah,  people  called  him  a miser ! People  are 
always  calling  other  people  something.  Did  you 
ever  read  about  him  ?” 

44 1 think  so.” 

44  He  never  owned  to  being  rich,  and  yet  he 
might  have  bought  me  twice  over.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  Daniel  Dancer?” 

44  Another  miser  ? Yes.” 

44  He  was  a good  *un,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  44  and 
he  had  a sister  worthy  of  him.  They  never 
called  themselves  rich  neither.  If  they  had 
called  themselves  rich,  most  likely  they  wouldn't 
have  been  so.” 

44  They  lived  and  died  very  miserably.  Did 
they  not,  Sir?” 

44No,  I don't  know  that  they  did,”  said  Mr. 
Boffin,  curtly. 

44  Then  they  are  not  the  Misers  I mean.  Those 
abject  wretches — ” 

44  Don't  call  names,  Rokesmith,”  said  Mr. 
Boffin.  * 

44 — That  exemplary  brother  and  sister — lived 
and  died  in  the  foulest  and  filthiest  degrada- 
tion.” 

44  They  pleased  themselves,”  said  Mr.  Boffin, 

44  and  I suppose  they  could  have  done  no  more 
if  they  had  spent  their  money.  But,  however,  I 
ain’t  going  to  fling  mine  away.  Keep  the  ex- 
penses down . The  fact  is,  you  ain't  enough  here, 
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Rokesmith.  It  wants  constant  attention  in  the 
littlest  things.  Some  of  us  will  be  dying  in  a 
work-hou9e  next.” 

“ As  the  persons  yon  have  just  cited,”  quietly 
remarked  the  Secretary,  ‘‘thought  they  would, 
if  I remember,  Sir.” 

“And  very  creditable  in  ’em,  too,”  said  Mr. 
Boffin.  ‘ ‘ Very  independent  in  ’em ! But  never 
mind  them  just  now.  Have  you  given  notice  to 
quit  your  lodgings  ?” 

“ Under  your  direction  I have,  Sir.” 

“Then  I tell  you  what,”  said  Mr.  Boffin; 
“ pay  the  quarter’s  rent — pay  the  quarter’s  rent, 
it’ll  be  the  cheapest  thing  in  the  end — and  come 
here  at  once,  so  that  you  may  be  always  on  the 
spot,  day  and  night,  and  keep  the  expenses  down. 
You’ll  charge  the  quarter’s  rent  to  me,  and  we 
must  try  and  save  it  somewhere.  You’ve  got 
some  lovely  furniture ; haven’t  you  ?” 

“The  furniture  in  my  rooms  is  my  own.” 

“Then  we  sha’n’t  have  to  buy  any  for  you. 
In  case  you  was  to  think  it,”  said  Mr.  Boffin, 
with  a look  of  peculiar  shrewdness,  “so  honor- 
ably independent  in  you  as  to  make  it  a relief  to 
your  mind,  to  make  that  furniture  over  to  me  in 
the  light  of  a set-off  against  the  quarter’s  rent, 
why  ease  your  mind,  ease  your  mind.  I don’t 
ask  it,  but  I won’t  stand  in  your  way  if  you 
should  consider  it  due  to  yourself.  As  to  your 
room,  choose  any  empty  room  at  the  top  of  the 
house.” 

“Any  empty  room  will  do  for  me,”  said  the 
Secretary. 

“You  can  take  your  pick,”  said  Mr.  Boffin, 
“ and  it’ll  be  as  good  as  eight  or  ten  shillings  a 
week  added  to  your  income.  I won’t  deduct  for 
it ; I look  to  you  to  make  it  up  handsomely  by 
keeping  the  expenses  down.  Now,  if  you’ll  show 
a light,  I’ll  come  to  your  office-room  and  dispose 
of  a letter  or  two.” 

On  that  clear,  generous  face  of  Mrs.  Boffin’s 
Bella  had  seen  such  traces  of  a pang  at  the  heart 
while  this  dialogue  was  being  held,  that  she  had 
not  the  courage  to  turn  her  eyes  to  it  when  they 
were  left  alone.  Feigning  to  be  intent  on  her 
embroidery,  she  sat  plying  her  needle  until  her 
busy  hand  was  stopped  by  Mrs.  Boffin’s  hand 
being  lightly  laid  upon  it.  Yielding  to  the  touch, 
6he  felt  her  hand  carried  to  the  good  soul’s  lips, 
and  felt  a tear  fall  on  it. 

“Oh,  my  loved  husband!”  said  Mrs.  Boffin. 
“This  is  hard  to  see  and  hear.  But  my  dear 
Bella,  believe  me  that  in  spite  of  all  the  change 
in  him  he  is  the  best  of  men.” 

He  came  back,  at  the  moment  when  Bella  had 
taken  the  hand  comfortingly  between  her  own. 

.“Eh  ?”  said  he,  mistrustfully  looking  in  at  the 
door.  “ What’s  she  telling  you  ?” 

“ She  is  only  praising  you,  Sir,”  said  Bella. 

“Praising  me?  You  are  sure?  Not  blam- 
ing me  for  standing  on  my  own  defense  against 
a crew  of  plunderers,  who  would  suck  n>e  dry  by 
dribblets  ? Not  blaming  me  for  getting  a little 
hoard  together?” 

He  came  up  to  them,  and  his  wife  folded  her 


hands  upon  his  shoulder,  and  shook  her  head  as 
she  laid  it  on  her  hands. 

“There,  there,  there!”  urged  Mr.  Boffin, not 
unkindly.  “ Don’t  take  on,  old  lady.” 

“ But  I can’t  bear  to  see  you  so,  my  dear.” 

“Nonsense!  Recollect,  we  are  not  our  old 
selves.  Recollect,  we  must  scrunch  or  bo 
scrunched.  Recollect,  we  must  hold  our  own. 
Recollect,  money  makes  money.  Don’t  you  be 
nneasy,  Bella,  my  child ; don’t  you  be  doubtfuL 
The  more  I save,  the  more  yon  shall  have.” 

Bella  thonght  it  was  well  for  his  wife  that  she 
was  mosing  with  her  affectionate  face  on  his 
shoulder;  for  there  was  a canning  light  in  hfi 
eyes  as  he  said  all  this  which  seemed  to  cast  a 
disagreeable  illumination  on  the  change  in  him, 
and  make  it  morally  uglier. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  GOLDEN  DUSTMAN  FALLS  INTO  WORSE 
COMPANY. 

• It  had  come  to  pass  that  Mr.  Silas  Wegg  now 
rarely  attended  the  minion  of  fortune  and  the 
worm  of  the  hour,  at  his  (the  worm’s  and  min- 
ion’s) own  house,  but  lay  under  general  instruc- 
tions to  await  him  within  a certain  margin  of 
hoars  at  the  Bower.  Mr.  Wegg  took  this  ar- 
rangement in  great  dudgeon,  because  the  ap- 
pointed hours  were  evening  hours,  and  those  be 
considered  precious  to  the  progress  of  the  friend- 
ly move.  But  it  was  quite  in  character,  he  bit- 
terly remarked  to  Mr.  Venus,  that  the  upstart 
who  had  trampled  on  those  eminent  creatures, 
Miss  Elizabeth,  Master  George,  Aunt  Jane,  and 
Uncle  Parker,  should  oppress  his  literary  man. 

The  Roman  Empire  having  worked  out  its  de- 
struction, Mr.  Boffin  next  appeared  in  a cab 
with  Rollin’s  Ancient  History,  which  valuable 
work  being  found  to  possess  lethargic  properties, 
broke  down,  at  about  the  period  when  the  whole 
of  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Macedonian  (at 
that  time  about  forty  thousand  strong)  burst  into 
tears  simultaneously,  on  his  being  taken  with  a 
shivering  fit  after  bathing.  The  Wars  of  the 
Jews,  likewise  langnishing  under  Mr.  Wegg’s 
generalship,  Mr.  Boffin  arrived  in  another  cab 
with  Plutarch : whose  Lives  he  found  in  the 
sequel  extremely  entertaining,  though  he  hoped 
Plutarch  might  not  expect  him  to  believe  them 
all.  What  to  believe,  in  the  course  of  his  read- 
ing, was  Mr.  Boffin’s  chief  literary  difficulty  in- 
deed ; for  some  time  he  was  divided  in  his  mind 
between  half,  all,  or  none ; at  length,  when  be 
decided,  as  a moderate  man,  to  compound  with 
half,  the  question  stitl  remained,  which  half? 
And  that  stumbling-block  he  never  got  orer. 

One  evening,  when  Silas  Wegg  had  grown  ac- 
customed to  the  arrival  of  his  patron  in  a cah 
accompanied  by  some  profane  historian  charged 
with  unutterable  names  of  incomprehensible  peo- 
ples, of  impossible  descent,  waging  wars  any 
number  of  years  and  syllables  long,  and  carry- 
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ing  illimitable  hosts  and  riches  about,  with  the 
greatest  ease,  beyond  the  confines  of  geography 
— one  evening  the  usual  time  passed  by,  and  no 
patron  appeared.  After  half  an  hour’s  grace 
Mr.  Wegg  proceeded  to  the  outer  gate,  and  there 
executed  a whistle,  conveying  to  Mr.  Venus,  if 
perchance  within  hearing,  the  tidings  of  his 
being  at  home  and  disengaged.  Forth  from  the 
shelter  of  a neighboring  wall  Mr.  Venus  then 
emerged. 

“Brother  in  arms,”  said  Mr.  Wegg,  in  excel- 
lent spirits,  “ welcome  I” 

In  return,  Mr.  Venus  gave  him  a rather  dry 
good-evening. 

“Walk  in,  brother,”  said  Silas,  clapping  him 
on  the  shoulder,  “and  take  your  seat  in  my 
chimley-corner ; for  what  says  the  ballad  ? 

‘No  malice  to  dread,  Sir, 

And  no  falsehood  to  fear, 

But  truth  to  delight  me,  Mr.  Venue, 

And  I forgot  what  to  cheer. 

LI  toddle  dee  om  dee. 

And  something  to  guide. 

My  aln  fireside,  Sir, 

My  aln  fireside.’  ” 

With  this  quotation  (depending  for  its  neatness 
rather ^on  the  spirit  than  the  words)  Mr.  Wegg 
conducted  his  guest  to  his  hearth. 

“And  you  come,  brother,”  said  Mr.  Wegg,  in 
a hospitable  glow,  “ yon  come  like  I don’t  know 
what— exactly  like  it — I shouldn’t  know  you 
from  it — shedding  a halo  all  around  you.” 

“ What  kind  of  halo  ?”  asked  Mr.  Venus. 

“’Ope,  Sir,”  replied  Silas.  “That’s  your 
halo.” 

Mr.  Venus  appeared  doubtful  on  the  point, 
and  looked  rather  discontentedly  at  the  fire. 

“We’ll  devote  the  evening,  brother,”  ex- 
claimed Wegg,  “ to  prosecute  our  friendly  move. 
And  arterwards,  crushing  a flowing  wine-cup 
— which  I allude  to  brewing  rum  and  water — 
we’ll  pledge  one  another.  For  what  says  the 
Poet? 

‘And  you  needn’t  Mr.  Venus  be  year  black  bottle. 

For  surely  I'll  be  mine, 

And  we'll  take  a glass  with  a slice  of  lemon  in  it  to 
which  you’re  partial. 

For  auld  lang  syne.*” 

This  flow  of  quotation  and  hospitality  in  Wegg 
indicated  his  observation  of  some  little  queru- 
lousness  on  the  part  of  Venus. 

“Why,  as  to  the  friendly  move,”  observed  the 
last-named  gentleman,  rubbing  his  knees  peevish- 
ly, “one  of  my  objections  to  it  is,  that  it  don't 
move.” 

“Rome,  brother,”  returned  Wegg:.  “a  city 
which  (it  may  not  be  generally  known)  origina- 
ted in  twins  and  a wolf,  and  ended  in  Imperial 
marble:  wasn’t  built  in  a day.” 

“Did  I say  it  was?”  asked  Venus. 

“No,  you  did  not,  brother.  Well-inquired.” 

“But  I do  say,”  proceeded  Venus,  “that  I 
am  taken  from  among  my  trophies  of  anatomy, 
am  called  upon  to  exchange  my  human  warious 
for  mere  coal-ashes  warious,  and  nothing  comes 
of  it.  I think  I must  give  up.” 


“No,  Sir!”  remonstrated  Wegg,  enthusiastic- 
ally. “No,  Sir! 

1 Charge,  Cheater,  charge. 

On,  Mr.  Venus,  on  l' 

Never  say  die,  Sir ! A man  of  your  mark !” 

“ It’s  not  so  much  saying  it  that  I object  to,” 
returned  Mr.  Venus,  “ as  doing  it.  And  having 
got  to  do  it  whether  or  no,  I can’t  afford  to  waste 
my  time  on  groping  for  nothing  in  cinders.” 

“ But  think  how  little  time  you  have  given  to 
the  move,  Sir,  after  all,”  urged  Wegg.  “Add 
the  evenings  so  occupied  together,  and  what  do 
they  come  to  ? And  you,  Sir,  harmonizer  with 
myself  in  opinions,  views,  and  feelings,  yon  with 
the  patience  to  fit  together  on  wires  the  whole 
frame-work  of  society — I allude  to  the  human 
skelinton — you  to  give  in  so  soon !” 

“I  don’t  like  it,”  returned  Mr.  Venus  moodi- 
ly, as  he  put  his  head  between  his  knees  and 
stack  up  his  dusty  hair.  “And  there’s  no  en- 
couragement to  go  on.” 

“Not  them  Mounds  without,” said  Mr.  Wegg, 
extending  his  right  hand  with  an  air  of  solemn 
reasoning,  ‘ * encouragement  ? Not  them  Mounds 
now  looking  down  upon  us  ?” 

“They’re  too  big,”  grumbled  Venus.  “What’s 
a scratch  here  and  a scrape  there,  a poke  in  this 
place  and  a dig  in  the  other,  to  them  ? Besides ; 
what  have  we  found?” 

“What  have  we  found  ?”  cried  Wegg,  delighted 
to  be  able  to  acquiesce.  “ Ah  I There  I grant 
yon,  comrade.  Nothing.  But  on  the  contrary, 
comrade,  what  may  wo  find  ? There  you’ll  grant 
me.  Any  thing.” 

“ I don’t  like  it,”  pettishly  returned  Venus  as 
before.  “I  came  into  it  without  enough  con- 
sideration. And  besides  again.  Isn’t  your  own 
Mr.  Boffin  well  acquainted  with  the  Mounds  ? 
And  wasn't  he  well  acquainted  with  the  deceased 
and  his  ways  ? And  has  he  over  showed  any  ex- 
pectation of  finding  any  thing  ?” 

At  that  moment  wheels  were  heard. 

“Now,  I should  be  loth,”  said  Mr.  Wegg, 
with  an  air  of  patient  injury,  “ to  think  so  ill  of 
him  as  to  suppose  him  capable  of  coming  at  this 
time  of  night.  And  yet  it  sounds  like  him.” 

A ring  at  the  yard  bell. 

“ It  is  him,”  said  Mr.  Wegg,  “and  he  is  capa- 
ble of  it.  I am  sorry,  because  I could  have 
wished  to  keep  up  a little  lingering  fragment  of 
respect  for  him.” 

Here  Mr.  Boffin  was  heard  lustily  calling  at 
the  yard  gate,  “Halloa!  Wegg!  Halloa!” 

“Keep  your  seat,  Mr.  Venus,”  said  Wegg. 
“He  may  not  stop.”  And  then  called  out, 
“ Halloa,  Sir ! Halloa ! I’m  with  you  directly, 
Sir ! Half  a minute,  Mr.  Boffin.  Coming,  Sir, 
as  fast  as  my  leg  will  bring  me !”  And  so  with 
a show  of  much  cheerful  alacrity  stumped  out 
to  the  gate  with  a light,  and  there,  through  the 
window  of  a cab,  descried  Mr.  Boffin  inside, 
blocked  up  with  books. 

“Here!  lend  a hand,  Wegg,”  said  Mr.  Bof- 
fin, excitedly,  “I  can’t  get  out  till  the  way  is 
cleared  for  me.  This  is  the  Annual  Register, 
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Wegg,  in  a cab-full  of  wollumes.  Do  you  know 
him?” 

“ Know  the  Animal  Register,  Sir?”  returned 
the  Impostor,  who  had  caught  the  name  imper- 
fectly. “ For  a trifling  wager,  I think  I could 
And  any  Animal  in  him,  blindfold,  Mr.  Boffin.” 

“And  here's  Kirby’s  Wonderful  Museum,” 
said  Mr. .Boffin,  “and  Caulfield’s  Characters,  and 
Wilson’s.  Such  Characters,  Wegg,  such  Char- 
acters ! I must  have  one  or  two  of  the  best  of 
’em  to-night.  It’s  amazing  what  places  they 
used  to  put  the  guineas  in,  wrapped  up  in  rags. 
Catch  hold  of  that  pile  of  wollumes,  Wegg,  or 
it’ll  bulge  out  and  burst  into  the  mud.  Is  there 
any  one  about  to  help  ?” 

“ There’s  a friend  of  mine,  Sir,  that  had  the 
intention  of  spending  the  evening  with  me  when 
I gave  you  up — much  against  my  will— for  the 
night.” 

“ Call  him  out,”  cried  Mr.  Boffin,  in  a bustle ; 
“ get  him  to  bear  a hand.  Don’t  drop  that  one 
under  your  arm.  It’s  Dancer.  Him  and  his 
sister  made  pies  of  a dead  sheep  they  found 
when  they  were  out  a walking.  Where’s  your 
friend?  Oh,  here’s  your  friend.  Would  you 
be  so  good  as  help  Wegg  and  myself  with  these 
books  ? But  don’t  take  Jemmy  Taylor  ofSouth- 
wark,  nor  yet  Jemmy  Wood  of  Gloucester. 
These  are  the  two  Jemmys.  I’ll  carry  them 
myself.” 

Not  ceasing  to  talk  and  bustle,  in  a state  of 
great  excitement  Mr.  Boffin  directed  the  re- 
moval and  arrangement  of  the  books,  appearing 
to  be  in  some  sort  beside  himself  until  they  were 
ull  deposited  on  the  floor,  and  the  cab  was  dis- 
missed. 

“ There !”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  gloating  over  them. 
“ There  they  are,  like  the  four-and-twenty  fid- 
dlers—all  of  a row.  Get  on  your  spectacles, 
Wegg ; I know  where  to  find  the  best  of  ’em, 
and  we’ll  have  a taste  at  once  of  what  we  have 
got  before  us.  What’s  your  friend’s  name  ?” 

Mr.  Wegg  presented  his  friend  as  Mr.  Venus. 

“Eh?”  cried  Mr.  Boffin,  catching  at  the 
name.  ‘ 1 Of  Clerken  well  ?” 

“ Of  Clerkenwell,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Venns. 

“ Why,  I’ve  heard  of  you,”  cried  Mr.  Boffin. 
“ I heard  of  you  in  the  old  man’s  time.  You 
knew  him.  Did  you  ever  buy  any  thing  of 
him  ?”  With  piercing  eagerness. 

“No,  Sir,”  returned  Venus. 

“ But  he  showed  you  things ; didn’t  he?” 

Mr.  Venus,  with  a glance  at  his  friend,  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative. 

“ What  did  he  show  you?”  asked  Mr.  Boffin, 
putting  his  hands  behind  him,  and  eagerly  ad- 
vancing his  head.  “Did  he  show  yon  boxes, 
little  cabinets,  pocket-books,  parcels,  any  thing 
locked  or  sealed,  any  thing  tied  up?” 

Mr.  Venus  shook  his  head. 

“Are  you  a judge  of  china?” 

Mr.  Venus  again  shook  his  head. 

“Because  if  he  had  ever  showed  you  a tea- 
pot I should  be  glad  to  know  of  it,”  said  Mr. 
Boffin.  And  then,  with  his  right  hand  at  his 


lips,  repeated,  thoughtfully,  “ a Tea-pot,  a Tea- 
pot,” and  glanced  over  the  books  on  the  floor,  as 
if  he  knew  there  was  something  interesting  con- 
nected with  a tea-pot  somewhere  among  them. 

Mr.  Wegg  and  Mr.  Venus  looked  at  one  anoth- 
er wondcringly : and  Mr.  Wegg,  in  fitting  on  his 
spectacles,  opened  his  eyes  wide,  over  their  rims, 
and  tapped  the  side  of  his  nose : as  an  admoni- 
tion to  Venus  to  keep  himself  generally  wide 
awake. 

“A  Tea-pot,”  repeated  Mr.  Boffin,  continu- 
ing to  muse  and  snrvey  the  books ; “ a Tea-pot, 
a Tea-pot.  Are  yon  ready,  Wegg  ?” 

“ I am  at  your  service,  Sir,”  replied  that  gen- 
tleman, taking  his  usual  seat  on  the  usual  set- 
tle, and  poking  his  wooden  leg  under  the  table 
before  it.  “ Mr.  Venus,  would  you  make  your- 
self useful,  and  take  a seat  beside  me,  Sir,  for 
the  conveniency  of  snuffing  the  candles  ?” 

Venus  complying  with  the  invitation  while  it 
was  yet  being  given,  Silas  pegged  at  him  with  his 
wooden  leg,  to  call  his  particular  attention  to 
Mr.  Boffin  standing  musing  before  the  fire,  in 
the  space  between  the  two  settles. 

“ Hem ! Ahem !”  coughed  Mr.  Wegg,  to  at- 
tract his  employer’s  attention.  “ Would  you 
wish  to  commence  with  an  Animal,  Sir — from 
the  Register  ?” 

“ No,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  “ no,  Wtegg.”  With 
that,  producing  a little  book  from  his  breast- 
pocket, he  handed  it  with  great  care  to  the  liter- 
ary gentleman,  and  inquired,  “What  do  you 
call  that,  Wegg  ?” 

“This,  Sir,”  replied  Silas,  adjusting  his  spec- 
tacles, and  referring  to  the  title-page,  “is  Mer- 
ryweather’s  Lives  and  Anecdotes  of  Misers.  Mr. 
Venus,  would  you  make  yourself  useful  and  draw 
.the  candles  a little  nearer,  Sir?”  This  to  have 
a special  opportunity  of  bestowing  a stare  upon 
his  comrade. 

‘ 1 Which  of  ’em  have  yon  got  in  that  lot  ?”  ask- 
ed M r.  Boffin.  “ Can  you  find  out  pretty  easy  ?” 

“ Well,  Sir,”  replied  Silas,  turning  to  the  ta- 
ble of  contents  and  slowly  fluttering  the  leaves 
of  the  book,  “I  should  say  they  must  be  pretty 
well  all  here,  Sir;  here’s  a large  assortment, 
Sir;  my  eye  catches  John  Overs,  Sir,  John  Lit- 
tle, Sir,  Dick  Jarrel,  John  Elwes,  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Jones  of  Blewbury,  Vulture  Hopkins,  Da- 
niel Dancer — ” 

“ Give  us  Dancer,  Wegg,”  said  Mr.  Boffin. 

With  another  stare  at  his  comrade,  Silas 
sought  and  found  the  place. 

| * * Page  a hundred  and  nine,  Mr.  Boffin.  Chap- 

i ter  eight.  Contents  of  chapter,  * His  birth  and 
estate.  His  garments  and  outward  appearance. 
Miss  Dancer  and  her  feminine  graces.  The  Mi- 
ser’s Mansion.  The  finding  of  a treasure.  The 
Story  of  the  Mutton  Pies.  A Miser’s  Idea  of 
Death.  Bob,  the  Miser’s  cur.  Griffiths  and 
his  Master.  How  to  turn  a penny.  A substi- 
tute for  a Fire.  The  Advantages  of  keeping  a 
Snuff-box.  The  Miser  dies  without  a Shirt.  The 
Treasures  of  a Dunghill — ’ ” 

“ Eh  ? What’s  that  ?”  demanded  Mr.  Boffin 
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44  ‘ The  Treasures,’  Sir,”  repeated  Silas,  read- 
ing very  distinctly,  44  4 of  a Dunghill.’  Mr.  Ve- 
nus, Sir,  would  you  obleege  with  the  snuffers  ?” 
This,  to  secure  attention  te  his  adding  with  his 
lips  only,  4 4 Mounds  1” 

Mr.  Boffin  drew  an  artn-chair  into  the  space 
where  he  stood,  and  said,  seating  himself  and 
slyly  rubbing  his  hands : 

44  Give  us  Dancer.” 

Mr.  Wegg  pursued  the  biography  of  that  emi- 
nent man  through  its  various  phases  of  avarice 
and  dirt,  through  Miss  Dancer’s  death  on  a sick 
regimen  of  cold  dumpling,  and  through  Mr. 
Dancer’s  keeping  his  rags  together  with  a hay- 
band,  and  warming  his  dinner  by  sitting  upon 
it,  down  to  the  consolatory  incident  of  his  dying 
naked  in  a sack.  After  which  he  read  on  as 
follows : 

44  ‘The  house,  or  rather  the  heap  of  ruins, in 
which  Mr.  Dancer  lived,  and  which  at  his  death 
devolved  to  the  right  of  Captain  Holmes,  was  a 
most  miserable,  decayed  building,  for  it  had  not 
been  repaired  for  more  than  half  a century.’  ” 

(Here  Mr.  Wegg  eyed  his  comrade  and  the 
room  in  which  they  sat : which  had  not  been  re- 
paired for  a long  time.) 

“ 4 But  though  poor  in  external  structure,  the 
ruinous  fabric  was  very  rich  in  the  interior.  It 
took  many  weeks  to  explore  its  whole  contents ; 
and  Captain  Holmes  found  it  a very  agreeable 
task  to  dive  into  the  miser’s  secret  hoards.’  ” 

(Here  Mr.  Wegg  repeated  ‘secret  hoards,’ 
and  pegged  his  comrade  again.) 

“ 4 One  of  Mr.  Dancer’s  richest  cscretoires  was 
found  to  be  a dung-heap  in  the  cow-house ; a 
sum  but  little  short  of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds  was  contained  in  this  rich  piece  of 
manure ; and  in  an  old  jacket,  carefully  tied, 
and  strongly  nailed  down  to  the  manger,  in 
bank-notes  and  gold  were  found  five  hundred 
pounds  more.*  ” 

(Here  Mr.  Wegg’s  wooden  leg  started  forward 
under  the  table  and  slowly  elevated  itself  as  he 
read  on.) 

44  4 Several  bowls  were  discovered  filled  with 
guineas  and  half  guineas ; and  at  different  tiroes 
on  searching  the  corners  of  the  house  they  found 
various  parcels  of  bank-notes.  Some  were 
crammed  into  the  crevices  of  the  wall  ;*  ” 

(Here  Mr.  Venus  looked  at  the  wall.) 

44  ‘Bundles  were  hid  under  the  cushions  and 
Covers  of  the  chairs  ;*  ” 

(Here  Mr.  Venus  looked  under  himself  on 
the  settle.) 

44  4 Some  were  reposing  snugly  at  the  back  of 
the  drawers;  and  notes  amounting  to  six  hun- 
dred pounds  were  found  neatly  doubled  up  in 
the  inside  of  an  old  tea-pot.  In  the  stable  the 
Captain  found  jugs  full  of  old  dollars  and  shil- 
lings. The  chimney  was  not  left  unsearched, 
and  paid  very  well  for  the  trouble ; for  in  nine- 
teen different  holes,  all  filled  with  soot,  were 
found  various  sums  of  money,  amounting  to- 
gether to  more  than  two  hundred  pounds.’  ” 

On  the  way  to  this  crisis  Mr.  Wegg’s  wooden 


leg  had  gradually  elevated  itself  more  and  more, 
and  he  had  nudged  Mr.  Venus  with  his  opposite 
elbow  deeper  and  deeper,  until  at  length  the 
preservation  of  his  balance  became  incompati- 
ble with  the  two  actions,  and  he  now  dropped 
over  sideways  upon  that  gentleman,  squeezing 
him  against  the  settle’s  edge.  Nor  did  either 
of  the  two,  for  some  few  seconds,  ipake  any 
effort  to  recover  himself;  both  remaining  in  a 
kind  of  pecuniary  swoon. 

But  the  sight  of  Mr.  Boffin  sitting  in  the  arm- 
chair hugging  himself,  with  his  eyes  upon  the 
fire,  acted  as  a restorative.  Counterfeiting  a 
sneeze  to  cover  their  movements,  Mr.  Wegg, 
with  a spasmodic  “Tish-ho!”  pulled  himself 
and  Mr.  Venus  up  in  a masterly  manner. 

“Let’s  have  some  more,”  said  Mr.  Boffin, 
hungrily. 

“John  Elwes  is  the  next,  Sir.  Is  it  your 
pleasure  to  take  John  Elwes?” 

“Ah!”  said  Mr.  Boffin.  “Let’s  hear  what 
John  did.” 

He  did  not  appear  to  have  hidden  any  thing, 
so  went  off  rather  flatly.  But  an  exemplary 
lady  named  Wilcocks,  who  had  stowed  away 
gold  and  silver  in  a pickle-pot  in  a clock-case, 
a canister-full  of  treasure  in  a hole  under  her 
stairs,  and  a quantity  of  money  in  an  old  rat- 
trap,  revived  the  interest.  To  her  succeeded 
another  lady,  claiming  to  be  a pauper,  whose 
wealth  was  found  wrapped  up  m little  scraps  of 
paper  and  old  rag.  To  her,  another  lady,  apple- 
woman  by  trade,  who  had  saved  a fortune  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  and  hidden  it  “here  and  there, 
in  cracks  and  corners,  behind  bricks  and  under 
the  flooring.”  To  her,  a French  gentleman, 
who  had  crammed  up  his  chimney,  rather  to  the 
detriment  of  its  drawing  powers,  “a  leather 
valise,  containing  twenty  thousand  francs,  gold 
coins,  and  a large  quantity  of  precious  stones,” 
as  discovered  by  a chimney-sweep  after  his 
death.  By  these  steps  Mr.  Wegg  arrived  at  a 
concluding  instance  of  the  human  Magpie : 

44  4 Many  years  ago  there  lived  at  Cambridge 
a miserly  old  couple  of  the  name  of  Jardine : 
they  had  two  sons:  the  father  was  a perfect 
miser,  and  at  his  death  one  thousand  guineas 
were  discovered  secreted  in  his  bed.  The  two 
sons  grew  up  as  parsimonious,  as  their  sire. 
When  about  twenty  years  of  age  they  com- 
menced business  at  Cambridge  as  drapers,  and 
they  continued  there  until  their  death.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  Messrs.  Jardine  was  the  most 
dirty  of  all  the  shops  in  Cambridge.  Customers 
seldom  went#in  to  purchase,  except  perhaps  out 
of  curiosity.  The  brothers  were  most  disreputa- 
ble-looking beings;  for,  although  surrounded 
with  gay  apparel  as  their  staple  in  trade,  they 
wore  the  most  filthy  rags  themselves.  It  is  sai(^ 
that  they  had  no  bed,  and,  to  save  the  expense 
of  one,  always  slept  on  a bundle  of  packing- 
cloths  under  the  counter.  In  their  housekeep- 
ing they  were  penurious  in  the  extreme.  A 
joint  of  meat  did  not  grace  their  board  for 
twenty  years.  Tet  when  the  first  of  the  broth- 
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ers  died,  the  other,  much  to  his  surprise,  fouud 
large  sums  of  money  which  had  been  secreted 
even  from  him.” 

“ There!”  cried  Mr.  Boffin.  “Even  from 
him,  you  see ! There  was  only  two  of  'em,  and 
yet  one  of  ’em  hid  from  the  other.” 

Mr.  Venus,  who  since  his  introduction  to  the 
French  gentleman  had  been  stooping  to  peer  up 
the  chimney,  had  his  attention  recalled  by  the 
last  sentence,  and  took  the  liberty  of  repeat- 
ing it. 

44  Do  you  like  it  ?”  asked  Mr.  Boffin,  turning 
suddenly. 

44 1 beg  your  pardon,  Sir  ?” 

4 4 Do  you  like  what  Wegg’s  been  a-reod- 
ing?” 

Mr.  Venus  answered  that  he  found  it  extreme- 
ly interesting. 

44 Then  come  again,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  44  and 
hear  some  more.  Come  when  you  like ; come 
the  day  nfter  to-morrow,  half  an  hour  sooner. 
There’s  plenty  more ; there’s  no  end  to  it.” 

Mr.  Venus  expressed  his  acknowledgments 
and  accepted  the  invitation. 

44  It’s  wonderful  what’s  been  hid  at  one  time 
and  another,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  ruminating; 

4 4 truly  wonderful.” 

44  Meaning,  Sir,”  observed  Wcgg,  with  a pro- 
pitiatory face  to  draw  him  out,  and  with  another 
peg  at  his  friend  and  brother,  44  in  the  way  of 
money.” 

44 Money,”  said  Mr.  Boffin.  44 Ah!  And 
papers.” 

Mr.  Wegg,  in  a languid  transport,  again 
dropped  over  on  Mr.  Venus,  and  again  recover- 
ing himself,  masked  his  emotions  with  a sneeze. 

44Tish-ho!  Did  you  say  papers  too,  Sir? 
Been  hidden,  Sir?” 

“Hidden  and  forgot,”  said  Mr.  Boffin. 
44  Why  the  bookseller  that  sold  me  the  Wonder- 
ful Museum — where’s  the  Wonderful  Museum?” 
He  was  on  his  knees  on  the  floor  in  a moment, 
groping  eagerly  among  the  books. 

* “ Can  I assist  you,  Sir  ?”  asked  Wegg. 

“ No,  I have  got  it ; here  it  is,”  said  Mr. 
Boffin,  dusting  it  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 
44  Wollume  four.  I know  it  was  the  fourth  wol- 
lume  that  the  bookseller  read  it  to  me  out  of. 
Look  for  it,  Wegg.” 

Silas  took  the  book  and  turned  the  leaves. 

44  Remarkable  petrefaction,  Sir  ?” 

44  No,  that’s  not  it,”  said  Mr.  Boffin.  44 It 
can’t  have  been  a petrefaction.” 

“Memoirs  of  General  John  Reid,  common- 
ly called  The  Walking  Rushlight,  Sir?  With 
portrait  ?” 

44  No,  nor  yet  him,”  said  Mr.  Boffin. 

44  Remarkable  case  of  a man  who  swallowed 
a crown  piece,  Sir?” 

“To  hide  it?”  asked  Mr.  Boffin. 

“Why,  no,  Sir,”  replied  Wegg,  consulting 
the  text,  44  it  appears  to  have  been  done  by  acci- 
dent. Oh!  This  next  must  be  it.  ‘Singular 
discovery  of  a will,  lost  twenty-one  years.’  ” 

“That’s  it!”  cried  Mr.  Boffin.  44  Read  that.” 


44  4 A most  extraordinary  case,’”  read  Silas 
Wegg  aloud,  44  4 was  tried  at  the  last  Marybor- 
ough assizes  in  Ireland.  It  was  briefly  this: 
Robert  Baldwin,  in  March,  1782,  made  his  will, 
in  which  he  devised  the  lands  now  in  question 
to  the  children  of  his  youngest  son ; soon  after 
which  his  faculties  failed  him,  and  he  became 
altogether  childish  and  died,  above  eighty  years 
old.  The  defendant,  the  eldest  son,  immediate- 
ly afterward  gave  out  that  his  father  had  de- 
stroyed the  will;  and  no  will  being  found  he 
entered  into  possession  of  the  lands  iu  question, 
and  so  matters  remained  for  twenty-one  years, 
the  whole  family  during  all  that  time  believing 
that  the  father  had  died  without  a will.  But 
after  twenty-one  years  the  defendant’s  wife  died, 
and  he  very  soon  afterward,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-eight, married  a very  young  woman : which 
caused  some  anxiety  to  his  two  sons,  whose 
poignant  expressions  of  this  feeling  so  exasper- 
ated their  father,  that  he  in  his  resentment  exe- 
cuted a will  to  disinherit  his  eldest  son,  and  in 
his  fit  of  anger  showed  it  to  his  second  son,  who 
instantly  determined  to  get  at  it,  and  destroy 
it,  in  order  to  preserve  the  property  to  his  broth- 
er. With  this  view,  he  broke  open  his  father’s 
desk,  where  he  found — not  his  father’s  will  which 
he  sought  after,  but  the  will  of  his  grandfather, 
which  was  then  altogether  forgotten  in  the  fam- 
ily.’” 

“ There !”  said  Mr.  Boffin.  44  See  what  men 
put  away  and  forget,  or  mean  to  destroy,  and 
don’t!”  He  then  added  in  a slow  tone,  44 As- 
ton— ish — ing!”  And  as  he  rolled  his  eyes  all 
round  the  room,  Wegg  and  Venus  likewise  roll- 
ed their  eyes  all  round  the  room.  And  then 
Wegg,  singly,  fixed  his  eyes  on  Mr.  Boffin  look- 
ing at  the  fire  again ; as  if  he  had  a mind  to 
spring  upon  him  and  demand  his  thoughts  or 
his  life. 

44  However,  time’s  up  for  to-night,”  said  Mr. 
Boffin,  waving  his  hand  after  a silence.  44  More 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  Range  the  books  upon 
I the  shelves,  Wegg.  I dare  say  Mr.  Venus  will 
be  so  kind  as  help  you.” 

While  speaking,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
breast  of  his  outer  coat,  and  struggled  with  some 
object  there  that  was  too  large  to  be  got  out 
easily.  What  was  the  stnpefaction  of  the  friend- 
ly movers  when  this  object  at  last  emerging, 
proved  to  be  a much -dilapidated  dark  lantern  ! 

Without  at  all  noticing  the  effect  produced  by 
this  little  instrument,  Mr.  Boffin  stood  it  on  his 
knee,  and,  producing  a box  of  matches,  delib- 
erately lighted  the  candle  in  the  lantern,  blew 
out  the  kindled  match,  and  cast  the  end  into  the 
fire.  “I’m  going,  Wegg,”  he  then  announced, 
“to  take  a turn  about  the  place  and  round  the 
yard.  I don’t  want  you.  Me  and  this  same 
lantern  have  taken  hundreds — thousands— of 
such  turns  in  our  time  together.” 

44  But  I couldn’t  think,  Sir — not  on  any  ac- 
count, I couldn’t,” — Wegg  was  politely  begin- 
ning, when  Mr.  Boffin,  who  had  risen  and  w*> 
going  toward  the  door,  stopped : 
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“I  have  told  you  that  I don’t  want  you, 
Wegg.” 

Wegg  looked  intelligently  thoughtful,  as  if 
that  had  not  occurred  to  his  mind  until  he  now 
brought  it  to  bear  on  the  circumstance.  He 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  let  Mr.  Boffin  go  out 
and  shut  the  door  behind  him.  But  the  instant 
he  was  on  the  other  side  of  it  Wegg  clutched 
Venus  with  both  hands,  and  said  in  a choking 
whisper,  as  if  he  were  being  strangled : 

41  Mr.  Venus,  he  must  be  followed,  he  must 
be  watched,  he  mustn’t  be  lost  sight  of  for  a 
moment.” 

“Why  mustn’t  he?”  asked  Venus,  also 
strangling. 

“ Comrade,  you  might  have  noticed  I was  a 
little  elewated  in  spirits  when  you  come  in  to- 
night. I’ve  found  something.” 

“What  have  you  found?”  asked  Venus, 
clutching  him  with  both  hands,  so  that  they 
stood  interlocked  like  a couple  of  preposterous 
gladiators. 

“ There’s  no  time  to  tell  you  now.  I think  he 
must  have  gone  to  look  for  it.  We  must  have 
an  eye  upon  him  instantly.” 

Releasing  each  other,  they  crept  t6  the  door, 
opened  it  softly,  and  peeped  out.  It  was  a 
cloudy  night,  and  the  black  shadow  of  the 
Mounds  made  the  dark  yard  darker.  “If  not 
a double  swindler,”  whispered  Wegg,  “why  a 
dark  lantern?  We  could  have  seen  what  he 
was  about  if  he  had  carried  a light  one.  Soft- 
ly, this  way.” 

Cautiously  along  the  path  that  was  bordered 
by  fragments  of  crockery  set  in  ashes  the  two 
stole  after  him.  They  could  hear  him  at  his  pe- 
culiar trot,  crushing  the  loose  cinders  as  he  went. 
“He  knows  the  place  by  heart,”  muttered  Silas, 
“and  don’t  need  to  turn  his  lantern  on,  con- 
found him !”  But  he  did  turn  it  on,  almost  in 
that  same  instant,  and  flashed  its  light  upon  the 
first  of  the  Mounds. 

“Is  that  the  spot?”  asked  Venus  in  a whisper. 

“He’s  warm,”  said  Silas  in  the  same  tone. 
“He’s  precious  warm.  He’s  close.  I think  he 
must  be  going  to  look  for  it.  What’s  that  he’s 
got  in  his  hand?” 

“A  shovel,”  answered  Venus.  “And  he 
knows  how  to  use  it,  remember,  fifty  times  as 
well  as  cither  of  us.” 

“If  he  looks  for  it  and  misses  it,  partner,” 
suggested  Wegg,  “what  shall  we  do?” 

“First  of  all,  wait  till  he  does,”  said  Venus. 

Discreet  advice  too,  for  he  darkened  his  lan- 
tern again,  and  the  mound  turned  black.  After 
a few  seconds  lie  turned  the  light  on  once  more, 
and  was  seen  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  second 
mound,  slowly  raising  the  lantern  little  by  little  j 
until  ho  held  it  up  at  arm’s-length,  as  if  he  were 
examining  the  condition  of  the  whole  surface. 

“That  can’t  bo  the  spot  too?”  said  Venus. 

“No,”  said  Wegg,  “he’s  getting  cold.” 

“It  strikes  me,”  whispered  Venus,  “that  he 
wants  to  find  out  whether  any  one  has  been 
groping  about  there.” 
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“Hush!”  returned  Wegg,  “he’s  getting  cold- 
er and  colder. — Now  he’s  freezing!” 

This  exclamation  was  elicited  by  his  having 
turned  the  lantern  off  again,  and  on  again,  and 
being  visible  at  the  foot  of  the  third  mound. 

“Why,  he’s  going  up  it!”  said  Venus. 

“ Shovel  and  all !”  said  Wegg. 

At  a nimbler  trot,  as  if  the  shovel  over  his 
shoulder  stimulated  him  by  reviving  old  associ- 
ations, Mr.  Boffin  ascended  the  “serpentining 
walk,”  up  the  Mound  which  he  had  described 
to  Silos  Wegg  on  the  occasion  of  their  beginning 
to  decline  aud  fall.  On  striking  into  it  he  turn- 
ed his  lantern  off.  The  two  followed  him,  stoop- 
ing low,  so  that  their  figures  might  make  no 
mark  in  relief  against  the  sky  when  he  should 
turn  his  lantern  on  again.  Mr.  Venus  took  the 
lead,  towing  Mr.  Wegg,  in  order  that  his  re- 
fractory leg  might  be  promptly  extricated  from 
any  pitfalls  it  should  dig  for  itself.  They  could 
just  make  out  that  the  Golden  Dustman  stopped 
to  breathe.  Of  course  they  stopped  too,  in- 
stantly. 

“This  is  his  own  Mound,”  whispered  Wegg, 
as  he  recovered  bis  wind,  “this  one.” 

“ Why  all  three  are  his  own,”  returned  Ve- 
nus. 

“ So  he  thinks ; but  he’s  used  to  call  this  his 
own,  because  it’s  the  one  first  left  to  him ; the 
one  that  was  his  legacy  when  it  was  all  he  took 
under  the  will.” 

“ When  he  shows  his  light,”  said  Venus, 
keeping  watch  upon  his  dusky  figure  all  the 
time,  “drop  lower  and  keep  closer.” 

He  went  on  again,  and  they  followed  again. 
Gaining  the  top  of  the  Mound,  he  turned  on  his 
light— but  only  partially — and  stood  it  on  the 
ground.  A bare  lopsided  weather-beaten  pole 
was  planted  in  the  ashes  there,  and  had  been 
there  many  a year.  Hard  by  this  pole  his  lan- 
tern stood : lighting  a few  feet  of  the  lower  part 
of  it  and  a little  of  the  ashy  surface  around,  and 
then  casting  off  a purposeless  little  clear  trail  of 
light  into  the  air. 

“ He  can  never  be  going  to  dig  up  the  pole !” 
whispered  Venus  as  they  dropped  low  and  kept 
close. 

“Perhaps  it’s  holler  and  full  of  something,” 
whispered  Wegg.  • 

He  was  going  to  dig,  with  whatsoever  object, 
for  he  tucked  up  his  cuffs  and  spat  on  his  hands, 
and  then  went  at  it  like  an  old  digger  as  lie  was. 
He  had  no  design  upon  the  pole,  except  that  he 
measured  a shovel’s  length  from  it  before  begin- 
ning, nor  was  it  his  purpose  to  dig  deep.  Some 
dozen  or  so  of  expert  strokes  sufficed.  Then  he 
stopped,  looked  down  into  the  cavity,  bent  over 
it,  and  took  out  what  appeared  to  be  an  ordinary 
case-bottle  : one  of  those  squat,  high-shouldered, 
short-necked  glass  bottles  which  the  Dutchman 
is  said  to  keep  his  Courage  in.  As  soon  as  he 
had  done  this  he  turned  off  his  lantern,  and 
they  could  hear  that  he  was  filling  up  the  hole 
in  the  dark.  The  ashes  being  easily  moved  by 
a skillful  hand,  the  spies  took  this  as  a hint  to 
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make  off  in  good  time.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Ve- 
nus slipped  past  Mr.  Wegg  and  towed  him  down. 
But  Mr.  Wegg’s  descent  was  not  accomplished 
without  some  personal  inconvenience,  for  his 
self-willed  leg  sticking  into  the  ashes  about  half- 
way down,  and  time  pressing,  Mr.  Venus  took 
the  liberty  of  hauling  him  from  his  tether  by  the 
collar:  which  occasioned  him  to  make  the  rest 
of  the  journey  on  his  back,  with  his  head  envel- 
oped in  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  and  his  wooden 
leg  coming  last,  like  n drag.  So  flustered  was 
Mr.  Wegg  by  this  mode  of  traveling,  that  when 
he  was  set  on  the  level  ground  with  his  intel- 
lectual developments  uppermost,  he  was  quite 
unconscious  of  his  bearings,  and  ,had  not  the 
least  idea  where  his  place  of  residence  was  to 
be  found,  until  Mr.  Venus  shoved  him  into  it. 
Even  then  he  staggered  round  and  round,  weak- 
ly staring  about  him,  until  Mr.  Venus  with  a 
hard  brush  brushed  his  senses  into  him  and  the 
dust  out  of  him. 

Mr.  Boffin  came  down  leisurely,  for  this  brush- 
ing process  had  been  well  accomplished,  and  Mr. 
Venus  had  had  time  to  take  his  breath,  before 
he  reappeared.  That  he  had  the  bottle  some- 
where about  him  could  not  be  doubted ; where, 
was  not  so  clear.  He  wore  a large  rough  coat, 
buttoned  over,  and  it  might  be  in  any  one  of 
half  a dozen  pockets. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Wegg?”  said  Mr.  Bof- 
fin. “You  are  as«pa]e  as  a candle.” 

Mr.  Wegg  replied,  with  literal  exactness,  that 
he  felt  as  if  he  had  had  a turn. 

“Bile,” said  Mr.  Boffin,  blowing  out  the  light 
in  the  lantern,  shutting  it  up,  and  stowing  it 
away  in  the  breast  of  his  coat  as  before.  “ Are 
you  subject  to  bile,  Wegg  ?”  • 

Mr.  Wegg  again  replied,  with  strict  adher- 
ence to  truth,  that  he  didn’t  think  he  had  ever 
had  a similar  sensation  in  his  head,  to  any  thing 
like  the  same  extent. 

“Physic  yourself  to-morrow,  Wegg,”  said  Mr. 
Boffin,  “ to  be  in  order  for  next  night.  By-the- 
by,  this  neighborhood  is  going  to  have  a loss, 
Wegg..” 

“A  loss,  Sir?” 

“Going  to  lose  the  Mounds.” 

The  friendly  movers  made  such  an  obvious 
effort  not  to  look  at  one  another,  that  they  might 
as  well  have  stared  at  one  another  with  all  their 
might. 

“Have  you  parted  with  them,  Mr.  Boffin?” 
asked  Silas. 

“ Yes ; they’re  going.  Mine’s  as  good  as  gone 
already.” 

“You  mean  the  little  one  of  the  three,  with 
the  pole  atop,  Sir.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Mr.  Boffin,  rubbing  his  ear  in  his 
old  way,  with  that  new  touch  of  craftiness  added 
to  it.  “It  has  fetched  a penny.  It’ll  begin  to 
be  carted  off  to-morrow.” 

“ Have  you  been  out  to  take  leave  of  your  old 
friend,  Sir  ?”  asked  Silas,  jocosely. 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Boffin.  “What  the  devil 
put  that  in  your  head  ?” 


He  was  so  sudden  and  rough,  that  Wegg,  who 
had  been  hovering  closer  and  closer  to  his  skirts, 
dispatching  the  back  of  his  hand  on  exploring 
expeditions  in  search  of  the  bottle’s  surface,  re- 
tired two  or  three  paces. 

“ No  offense,  Sir,”  said  Wegg,  hnmbly.  “ No 
offense.” 

Mr.  Boffin  eyed  him  as  a dog  might  eye  an- 
other dog  who  wanted  his  bone;  and  actually 
retorted  with  a low  growl,  as  the  dog  might  have 
retorted. 

“ Good-night,”  he  said,  after  having  sunk  into 
a moody  silence,  with  his  hands  clasped  behind 
him,  and  his  eves  suspiciously  wandering  about 
Wegg.  “ No ! stop  there.  I know  the  way  out, 
and  I want  no  light.” 

Avarice,  and  the  evening’s  legends  of  avarice, 
and  the  inflammatory  effect  of  what  he  had  seen, 
and  perhaps  the  rush  of  his  ill-conditioned  blood 
to  his  brain  in  his  descent,  wrought  Silas  Wegg 
to  such  a pitch  of  insatiable  appetite,  that  when 
the  door  closed  he  made  a swoop  at  it  and  drew 
Venus  along  with  him. 

“He  mustn’t  go!”  he  cried.  “We  mustn’t 
let  him  go ! He  has  got  that  bottle  about  him. 
We  must  have  that  bottle  !” 

“Why,  you  wouldn’t  take  it  by  force?”  said 
Venus,  restraining  him. 

“Wouldn’t  I?  Yes  I would.  I’d  take  it  by 
any  force,  I’d  have  it  at  any  price ! Are  you  so 
afraid  of  one  old  man  as  to  let  him  go,  you 
coward  ?” 

“I  am  so  afraid  of  you  as  not  to  let  you  go.” 
muttered  Venus,  sturdily,  clasping  him  in  bis 
arms. 

“ Did  you  hear  him  ?”  retorted  Wegg.  “ Did 
you  hear  him  say  that  he  was  resolved  to  disap- 
point us  ? Did  you  hear  him  say,  you  cur,  that 
he  was  going  to  have  the  Mounds  cleared  off, 
when  no  doubt  the  whole  place  will  be  rum- 
maged? If  you  haven’t  the  spirit  of  a mouse 
to  defend  your  rights,  I have.  Let  me  go  after 
him.” 

As  in  his  wildness  he  was  making  a strong 
struggle  for  it,  Mr.  Venus  deemed  it  expedient 
to  lift  him,  throw  him,  and  fall  w ith  him ; well 
knowing  that,  once  down,  he  would  not  bo  up 
again  easily  with  his  wooden  leg.  So  they  both 
rolled  on  the  floor,  and,  as  they  did  so,  Mr. 
j Boffin  shut  the  gate. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  FRIENDLY  MOVE  TA1£E8  UT  A STRONG 
POSITION. 

The  friendly  movers  sat  upright  on  the  floor, 
panting  and  eying  one  another,  after  Mr.  Boffin 
had  slammed  the  gate  and  gone  away.  In  the 
weak  eyes  of  Venus,  and  in  every  reddish  dust- 
colored  hair  in  his  shock  of  hair,  there  was  a 
marked  distrust  of  Wegg  and  an  alertness  to  fly 
at  him  on  perceiving  the  smallest  occasion.  In 
the  hard-grained  face  of  Wegg,  and  in  his  stiff 
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knotty  figure  (he  looked  like  a German  wooden 
toy),  there  was  expressed  a politic  conciliation, 
which  had  no  spontaneity  in  it.  Both  were 
flushed,  flustered,  and  rnmplcd,  by  the  late 
scuffle;  and  Wegg,  in  coming  to  the  ground, 
had  received  a humming  knock  on  the  back  of 
his  devoted  head,  which  caused  him  still  to  rub 
it  with  an  air  of  having  been  highly — but  dis- 
agreeably— aston  ished.  Each  was  silent  for  some 
time,  leaving  it  to  the  other  to  begin. 

“Brother,”  said  Wegg,  at  length  breaking  the 
silence,  “you  were  right,  and  I was  wrong.  I 
forgot  myself.” 

Mr.  Venus  knowingly  cocked  his  shock  of  hair, 
as  rather  thinking  Mr.  Wegg  had  remembered 
himself,  in  respect  of  appearing  without  any  dis- 
guise. 

“ But  comrade,”  pursued  Wegg,  “ it  was  never 
your  lot  to  know  Miss  Elizabeth,  Master  George, 
Aunt  Jane,  nor  Uncle  Parker.” 

Mr.  Venus  admitted  that  he  had  never  known 
those  distinguished  persons,  and  added,  in  effect, 
that  he  had  never  so  much  as  desired  the  honor 
of  their  acquaintance. 

“Don’t  say  that,  comrade!”  retorted  Wegg. 
“ No,  don’t  say  that!  Because,  without  having 
known  them,  you  never  can  fully  know  what  it 
is  to  be  stimilated  to  frenzy  by  the  sight  of  the 
Usurper.” 

Offering  these  excusatory  words  as  if  they  re- 
flected great  credit  on  himself,  Mr.  Wegg  im- 
pelled himself  with  his  hands  toward  a chair  in 
a corner  of  the  room,  and  there,  after  a variety 
of  awkward  gambols,  attained  a perpendicular 
position.  Mr.  Venus  also  rose. 

* 4 Comrade,  ” said  Wegg,  4 * take  a seat.  Com- 
rade, what  a speaking  countenance  is  yours!” 

Mr.  Venus  involuntarily  smoothed  his  coun- 
tenance, and  looked  at  his  band,  as  if  to  see 
whether  any  of  its  speaking  properties  came  off. 

“For  clearly  do  I know,  mark  you,”  pursued 
Wegg,  pointing  his  words  with  his  forefinger, 
“clearly  do  I know  what  question  your  express- 
ive features  puts  to  me.” 

“What  question?”  said  Yjenus. 

“The  question,”  returned  Wegg,  with  a sort 
of  joyful  affability,  “ why  I didn’t  mention  sooner 
that  I had  found  something.  Says  your  speak- 
ing countenance  to  mo : 4 Why  didn’t  you  com- 
municate that  when  I first  come  in  this  even- 
ing ? Why  did  you  keep  it  back  till  you  thought 
Mr.  Boffin  had  come  to  look  for  the  article  ?’ 
v Your  speaking  countenance,”  said  Wegg,  “puts 
it  plainer  than  language.  Now,  you  can’t  read 
in  my  face  what  answer  I give  ?” 

u No,  I can’t,”  said  Venus. 

44 1 knew  it ! And  why  not  ?”  returned  Wegg, 
with  the  same  joyful  candor.  “Because  I lay 
no  claims  to  a speaking  countenance.  Because 
I am  well  aware  of  my  deficiencies.  All  men 
are  not  gifted  alike.  But  I can  answer  in  words. 
And  in  what  words  ? These.  I wanted  to  give 
you  a delightful  sap — pur — ize  !” 

Having  thus  elongated  and  emphasized  the 
word  Surprise,  Mr.  Wegg  shook  his  friend  and 


brother  by  both  hands,  and  then  clapped  him  on 
both  knees,  like  an  affectionate  patron  who  en- 
treated him  not  to  mention  so  small  a service  as 
that  which  it  had  been  his  happy  privilege  to 
render. 

“Your  speaking  countenance,”  said  Wegg, 
“being  answered  to  its  satisfaction,  only  asks 
then,  4 What  have  you  found  ?’  Why,  I hear  it 
say  the  words!” 

“Well?”  retorted  Venus,  snappishly,  after 
waiting  in  vain.  44  If  you  hear  it  say  the  words, 
why  don’t  you  answer  it  ?” 

“Hear  me  out!”  said  Wegg.  “I’m  a-going 
to.  Hear  me  out ! Man  and  brother,  partner 
in  feelings  equally  with  undertakings  and  ac- 
tions, I have  found  a cash-box.” 

44  Where?” 

44 — Hear  me  out!”  said  Wegg.  (He  tried  to 
reserve  whatever  he  could,  and,  whenever  dis- 
closure was  forced  upon  him,  broke  into  a radi- 
ant gush  of  Hear  me  out.)  44  On  a certain  day, 
Sir—” 

“When?”  said  Venus,  bluntly. 

“N — no,”  returned  Wegg,  shaking  his  head 
at  once  observantly,  thoughtfully,  and  playfully. 
“No,  Sir!  That’s  not  your  expressive  counte- 
nance which  asks  that  question.  That’s  your 
voice ; merely  your  voice.  To  proceed.  On  a 
certain  day,  Sir,  I happened  to  be  walking  in 
the  yard — taking  my  lonely  round — for  in  the 
words  of  a friend  of  my  own  family,  the  author 
of  All’s  Well  afranged  as  a duet : 

‘Deserted,  as  you  will  remember,  Mr.  Venus,  by  the 
waning  moon. 

When  star*,  it  will  occur  to  you  before  I mention  it, 
proclaim  night’s  cheeriest*  noon, 

On  tower,  fort,  or  tented  ground. 

The  sentry  walks  his  lonely  round, 

The  sentry  walks  :* 

— under  those  circumstances,  Sir,  I happened  to 
be  walking  in  the  yard  early  one  afternoon,  and 
happened  to  have  an  iron  rod  in  my  hand,  with 
which  I have  been  sometimes  accustomed  to  be- 
guile the  monotony  of  a literary  life,  when  I 
struck  it  against  an  object  not  necessary  to  trou- 
ble you  by  naming — ” 

4 4 It  is  necessary.  What  object?”  demanded 
Venus,  in  a wrathful  tone. 

4 4 — Hear  me  out ! ” said  W egg.  4 4 The  Pump. 
— When  I struck  it  against  the  Pump,  and  found, 
not  only  that  the  top  w as  loose  and  opened  with 
a lid,  but  that  something  in  it  rattled.  That 
something,  comrade,  I discovered  to  be  a small 
flat  oblong  cash-box.  Shall  I say  it  was  disap- 
pintingly  light  ?” 

“There  were  papers  in  it,”  said  Venus. 

“There  your  expressive  countenance  speaks 
indeed!”  cried  Wegg.  “A  paper.  The  box 
was  locked,  tied  up,  and  sealed,  and  on  the  out- 
side was  a parchment  label,  with  the  writing, 

4 MY  WILL,  JOHN  HARMON,  TEMPORARILY  DEPOS- 
ITED HERE.*  ” 

44  We  must  know  its  contents,”  said  Venus. 

44 — Hear  me  out !”  cried  Wegg.  44 1 said  so, 
and  I broke  the  box  open.” 
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“Without  coming  to  me!”  exclaimed  Venus. 

“Exactly  so,  Sir!”  returned  Wegg,  blandly 
and  buoyantly.  “I  see  I take  you  with  me! 
Hear,  hear,  hear!  Resolved,  as  your  discrim- 
inating good  sense  perceives,  that  if  you  was  to 
have  a sap — pur — ize  it  should  be  a complete 
one!  Well,  Sir.  And  so,  as  you  have  hon- 
ored me  by  anticipating,  I examined  the  docu- 
ment. Regularly  executed,  regularly  witnessed, 
very  short.  Inasmuch  as  he  has  never  made 
friends,  and  has  ever  had  a rebellious  family, 
he,  John  Harmon,  gives  to  Nicodcmus  Boffin 
the  Little  Mound,  which  is  quite  enough  for 
him,  and  gives  the  whole  rest  and  residue  of  his 
property  to  the  Crown.” 

“The  date  of  the  will  that  has  been  proved 
must  be  looked  to,”  remarked  Venus.  “ It  may 
bo  later  than  this  one.” 

“ — Hear  me  out !”  cried  Wegg.  “ I said  so. 

I paid  a shilling  (never  mind  your  sixpence  of 
it)  to  look  up  that  will.  Brother,  that  will  is 
dated  months  before  this  will.  And  now,  as  a 
fellow-man,  and  as  a partner  in  a friendly  move,” 
added  Wegg,  bcnignantly  taking  him  by  both 
hands  again,  and  clapping  him  on  both  knees 
again,  “say  have  I completed  my  labor  of  love 
to  your  perfect  satisfaction,  and  are  you  sap- 
pur — ized  ?” 

Mr.  Venus  contemplated  his  fellow-man  and 
partner  with  doubting  eyes,  and  then  rejoined 
stiffly : 

“This  is  great  news  indeed,  Mr.  Wegg. 
There’s  no  denying  it.  But  I could  have  wish- 
ed you  had  told  it  me  before  you  got  your  fright 
to-night,  and  I could  have  wished  you  had  ever 
asked  me  as  your  partner  what  we  were  to  do, 
before  you  thought  you  were  dividing  a respons- 
ibility.” 

“ — Hear  me  out!”  cried  Wegg.  “I  knew 
you  was  a-going  to  say  so.  But  alone  I bore 
the  anxiety,  and  alone  I’ll  bear  the  blame!” 
This  with  an  air  of  great  magnanimity. 

1 * Now, ” said  Venus.  “ Let’s  sec  this  will  and 
this  box.” 

“Do  I understand,  brother,”  returned  Wegg 
with  considerable  reluctance,  “that  it  is  your 
wish  to  see  this  will  and  this — ” 

Mr.  Venus  smote  the  table  with  his  hand. 

“ — Hear  me  out!”  said  Wegg.  “Hear  me 
out ! I’ll  go  and  fetch  ’em.” 

After  being  some  time  absent,  as  if  in  his  cov- 
etousness he  could  hardly  make  up  his  mind  to 
produce  the  treasure  to  his  partner,  he  returned 
with  an  old  leathern  hat-box,  into  which  he  had 
put  the  other  box,  for  the  better  preservation  of 
commonplace  appearances,  and  for  the  disarm- 
ing of  suspicion.  “But  I don’t  half  like  open- 
ing it  here,”  said  Silas,  in  a low  voice,  looking 
around : “ he  might  come  back,  he  may  not  be 
gone ; we  don’t  know  what  he  may  be  up  to, 
after  what  we’ve  seen.” 

“There’s  something  in  that,”  assented  Venus. 

“ Come  to  my  place.” 

Jealous  of  the  custody  of  the  box,  and  yet  , 
fearful  of  opening  it  under  the  existing  circum-  i 


stances,  Wegg  hesitated.  “Come,  I tell  you,” 
repeated  Venus,  chafing,  “to  my  place.”  Not 
very  well  seeing  his  way  to  a refusal,  Mr.  Wegg 
then  rejoined  in  a gush,  “ — Hear  me  out ! — 
Certainly.”  So  he  locked  up  the  Bower  and 
they  set  forth:  Mr.  Venus  taking  his  arm,  and 
keeping  it  with  remarkable  tenacity. 

They  found  the  usual  dim  light  burning  in 
the  window  of  Mr.  Venus’s  establishment,  im- 
perfectly disclosing  to  the  public  the  usual  pair 
of  preserved  frogs,  sword  in  hand,  with  their 
point  of  honor  still  unsettled.  Mr.  Venus  had 
closed  his  shop  door  on  coming  out,  and  now 
opened  it  with  the  key  and  shut  it  again  as  soon 
as  they  were  within ; but  not  before  he  had  put 
up  and  barred  the  shutters  of  the  shop  window. 
“No  one  can  get  in  without  being  let  in,”  said 
he  then,  “and  we  couldn’t  be  more  snug  than 
here.”  So  he  raked  together  the  yet  warm  cin- 
ders in  the  rusty  grate,  and  made  a fire,  and 
trimmed  the  candle  on  the  little  counter.  As 
the  fire  cost  its  flickering  gleams  here  and  there 
upon  the  dark  greasy  walls,  the  Hindoo  baby, 
the  African  baby,  the  articulated  English  baby, 
the  assortment  of  skulls,  and  the  rest  of  the  col- 
lection, came  starting  to  their  various  stations 
as  if  they  had  all  been  out,  like  their  master, 
and  were  punctual  in  a general  rendezvous  to 
assist  at  the  secret.  The  French  gentleman  had 
grown  considerably  since  Mr.  Wegg  last  saw  him, 
being  now  accommodated  with  a pair  of  legs  and 
a head,  though  his  arms  were  yet  in  abeyance. 
To  whomsoever  the  head  had  originally  belonged, 
Silas  Wegg  would  have  regarded  it  as  a personal 
favor  if  he  had  not  cut  quite  so  many  teeth. 

Silas  took  his  seat  in  silence  on  the  wooden 
box  before  the  fire,  and  Venus  dropping  into  his 
low  chair  produced  from  among  his  skeleton 
hands  his  tea-tray  and  tea-cups,  and  pat  the 
kettle  on.  Silas  inwardly  approved  of  these 
preparations,  trusting  they  might  end  in  Mr. 
Venus’s  diluting  his  intellect. 

“Now,  Sir,”  said  Venus,  “all  is  safe  and 
quiet.  Let  us  see  this  discovery.” 

With  still  reluctant  hands,  and  not  without 
several  glances  toward  the  skeleton  hands,  as  if 
he  mistrusted  that  a couple  of  them  might  spring 
forth  and  clutch  the  document,  Wegg  opened 
the  hat-box  and  revealed  the  cash-box,  opened 
the  cash-box  and  revealed  the  will.  He  held  a 
corner  of  it  tight,  while  Venus,  taking  hold  of 
another  corner,  searchingly  and  attentively  read 
it. 

“Was  I correct  in  my  account  of  it,  partner  ?" 
said  Mr.  Wegg  at  length. 

“ Partner,  you  were,”  said  Mr.  Venus. 

Mr.  Wegg  thereupon  made  an  easy,  graceful 
movement,  ns  though  he  would  fold  it  up ; but 
Mr.  Venus  held  on  by  his  corner. 

“No,  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Venus,  winking  his  weak 
eyes  and  shaking  his  head.  1 * No,  partner.  The 
question  is  now  brought  up,  who  is  going  to  take 
care  of  this.  Do  you  know  who  is  going  to  take 
, care  of  this,  partner?” 

1 “ I am,”  said  Wegg. 
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44  Oh  dear  no,  partner, ” retorted  Venus. 
4 4 That’s  a mistake.  Iam.  Now  look  here,  Mr. 
Wegg.  I don’t  want  to  have  any  words  with 
you,  and  still  less  do  I want  to  have  any  ana- 
tomical pursuits  with  you.” 

44  What  do  you  mean  ?”  said  W egg,  quickly. 

44 1 mean,  partner,”  replied  Venus,  slowly, 
44  that  it's  hardly  possible  for  a man  to  feel  in  a 
more  amiable  state  toward  another  man  than  1 
do  toward  you  at  this  present  moment.  But  I 
am  on  my  own  ground,  I am  surrounded  by  the 
trophies  of  my  art,  and  my  tools  is  very  handy.” 

44 What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Venus?”  asked 
Wegg  again. 

“I  am  surrounded,  as  I have  observed,”  said 
Mr.  Venus,  placidly,  4!by  the  trophies  of  my 
art.  They  are  numerous,  my  stock  of  human  wa- 
rious  is  large,  the  shop  is  pretty  well  crammed, 
and  I don’t  just  now  want  any  more  trophies  of 
my  art.  But  I like  my  art,  and  I know  how  to 
exercise  my  art.” 

44  No  man  better,”  assented  Mr.  Wegg,  with  a 
somewhat  staggered  air. 

“There’s  the  Miscellanies  of  several  human 
specimens,”  said  Venus,  4 4 (though  you  mightn’t 
think  it)  in  the  box  on  which  you’re  sitting. 
There’s  the  Miscellanies  of  geveral  human  speci- 
mens in  the  lovely  compo-one  behind  the  door 
with  a nod  toward  the  French  gentleman.  44  It 
still  wants  a pair  of  arms.  I don't  say  that  I’m 
in  any  hurry  for  ’em.” 

44  You  must  be  wandering  in  your  mind,  part- 
ner,” Silas  remonstrated. 

44  You’ll  excuse  me  if  I wander,”  returned 
Venus;  44 1 am  sometimes  rather  subject  to  it. 
I like  my  art,  and  I know  how  to  exercise  my 
art,  and  I mean  to  have  the  keeping  of  this  doc- 
ument.” 

44  But  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  your  art, 
partner  ?”  asked  Wegg,  in  an  insinuating  tone. 

Mr.  Venus  winked  his  chronically  - fatigued 
eyes  both  at  once,  and  adjusting  the  kettle  on 
the  fire,  remarked  to  himself,  in  a hollow  voice, 
44  She’ll  bile  in  a couple  of  minutes.” 

Silas  Wegg  glanced  at  the  kettle,  glanced  at 
the  shelves,  glanced  at  the  French  gentleman 
behind  the  door,  and  shrank  a little  as  he  glanced 
at  Mr.  Venus  winking  his  red  eyes,  and  feel- 
ing in  his  waistcoat  pocket — as  for  a lancet,  say 
— with  his  unoccupied  hand.  He  and  Venus 
were  necessarily  seated  close  together,  as  each 
held  a comer  of  the  document,  which  was  but  a 
common  sheet  of  paper. 

“Partner,”  said  Wegg,  even  more  insinua- 
tingly than  before,  “I  propose  that  we  cut  it  in 
half,  and  each  keep  a half.” 

Venus  shook  bis  shock  of  hair,  as  he  replied, 
44  It  wouldn’t  do  to  mutilate  it,  partner.  It 
might  seem  to  be  canceled. 

44  Partner,”  said  Wegg,  after  a silence,  during 
which  they  had  contemplated  one  another,  “don’t 
your  speaking  countenance  say  that  you’re  a-go- 
ing  to  suggest  a middle  course  ?” 

Venus  shook  his  shock  of  hair  as  he  replied, 
“Partner,  you  have  kept  this  paper  from  me 


once.  You  shall  never  keep  it  from  me  again. 
I offer  you  the  box  and  the  label  to  take  care  of, 
but  I’ll  take  care  of  the  paper.” 

Silas  hesitated  a little  longer,  and  then  sud- 
denly releasing  his  comer,  and  resuming  his 
buoyant  and  benignant  tone,  exclaimed,  “What’s 
life  without  trustfulness ! What’s  a fellow-man 
without  honor ! You’re  welcome  to  it,  partner, 
in  a spirit  of  trust  and  confidence.” 

Continuing  to  wink  his  red  eyes  both  together 
— but  in  a self-communing  way,  and  without  any 
show  of  triumph — Mr.  Venus  folded  the  paper 
now  left  in  his  hand,  and  locked  it  in  a drawer 
behind  him,  and  pocketed  the  key.  He  then 
proposed  44  A cup  of  tea,  partner?”  To  which 
Mr.  Wegg  returned,  44  Thank’ee,  partner,”  and 
the  tea  was  made  and  poured  out. 

44 Next,”  said  Venus,  blowing  at  Jiis  tea  in 
his  saucer,  and  looking  over  it  at  his  confiden- 
tial friend,  4 4 comes  the  question,  What’s  the 
course  to  be  pursued  ?” 

On  this  head  Silas  Wegg  had  much  to  say. 
Silas  had  to  say  That,  he  would  beg  to  remind 
his  comrade,  brother,  and  partner,  of  the  im- 
pressive passages  they  had  read  that  evening; 
of  the  evident  parallel  in  Mr.  Boffin’s  mind  be- 
tween them  and  the  late  owner  of  the  Bower, 
and  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Bower ; of 
the  bottle ; and  of  the  box.  That,  the  fortunes 
of  his  brother  and  comrade,  and  of  himself,  were 
evidently  made,  inasmuch  as  they  had  but  to 
put  their  price  upon  this  document,  and  get  that 
price  from  the  minion  of  fortune  and  the  worm 
of  the  hour : who  now  appeared  to  be  less  of  a 
minion  and  more  of  a worm  than  had  been  pre- 
viously supposed.  That,  he  considered  it  plain 
that  such  price  was  stateable  in  a single  express- 
ive word,  and  that  the  word  was,  “Halves!” 
That,  the  question  then  arose  when  44 Halves!” 
should  be  called.  That,  here  he  had  a plan  of 
action  to  recommend,  with  a conditional  clause. 
That,  the  plan  of  action  was  that  they  should 
lie  by  with  patience ; that,  they  should  allow  the 
Mounds  to  be  gradually  leveled  and  cleared 
away,  while  retaining  to  themselves  their  pres- 
ent opportunity  of  watching  the  process — which 
would  be,  he  conceived,  to  put  the  trouble  and 
cost  of  daily  digging  and  delving  upon  some- 
body else,  while  they  might  nightly  turn  such 
complete  disturbance  of  the  dust  to  the  account 
of  their  own  private  investigations — and  that, 
when  the  Mounds  were  gone,  and  they  had 
worked  those  chances  for  their  own  joint  benefit 
solely,  they  should  then,  and  not  before,  explode 
on  the  minion  and  worm.  But  here  came  the 
conditional  clause,  and  to  this  he  entreated  the 
special  attention  of  his  comrade,  brother,  and 
partner.  It  was  not  to  be  borne  that  the  min- 
ion and  worm  should  carry  off  any  of  that  prop- 
erty which  was  now  to  be  regarded  as  their  own 
property.  When  he,  Mr.  Wegg,  had  seen  the 
minion  surreptitiously  making  off  with  that  bot- 
tle, and  its  precious  contents  unknown,  ho  had 
looked  upon  him  in  the  light  of  a mere  robber, 
and,  as  such,  would  have  despoiled  him  of  his 
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ill-gotten  gain,  but  for  the  judicious  interference 
of  his  comrade,  brother,  and  partner.  There- 
fore, the  conditional  clause  he  proposed  was, 
that,  if  the  minion  should  return  in  his  late 
sneaking  manner,  and  if,  being  closely  watched, 
he  should  be  fpund  to  possess  himself  of  any 
thing,  no  matter  what,  the  sharp  sword  impend- 
ing over  his  head  should  be  instantly  shown  him, 
he  should  be  strictly  examined  as  to  what  he 
knew  or  suspected,  should  be  severely  handled 
by  them  his  masters,  and  should  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  abject  moral  bondage  and  slavery  until 
the  time  when  they  should  see  fit  to  permit  him 
to  purchase  his  freedom  at  the  price  of  half  his 
possessions.  If,  said  Mr.  Wegg  by  way  of  per- 
oration, he  had  erred  in  saying  only  “ Halves !” 
he  trusted  to  his  comrade,  brother,  and  partner 
not  to  hesitate  to  set  him  right,  and  to  reprove 
his  weakness.  It  might  be  more  according  to 
the  rights  of  things,  to  say  Two-thirds  ; it  might 
be  more  according  to  the  rights  of  things,  to  say 
Three-fourths.  On  those  points  he  was  ever 
open  to  correction.  | 

Mr.  Venus,  having  wafted  his  attention  to 
this  discourse  over  three  successive  saucers  of  j 
tea,  signified  his  concurrence  in  the  views  ad-  I 
vanced.  Inspirited  hereby,  Mr.  Wegg  extended  J 
his  right  hand,  and  declared  it  to  be  a hand 
which  never  yet.  Without  entering  into  more 
minute  particulars.  Mr.  Venus,  sticking  to  his 
tea,  briefly  professed  his  belief,  as  polite  forms 
required  of  him,  that  it  was  a hand  which  never 
yet.  But  contented  himself  with  looking  at  it, 
and  .did  not  take  it  to  his  bosom. 

“Brother,”  said  Wegg,  when  this  happy  un- 
derstanding was  established,  “ I should  like  to 
ask  you  something.  You  remember  the  night 
when  I first  looked  in  here,  and  found  you  float- 
ing your  powerful  mind  in  tea?’* 

Still  swilling  tea,  Mr.  Venus  nodded  assent. 

“ And  there  you  sit,  Sir,”  pursued  Wegg  with 
an  air  of  thoughtful  admiration,  “ns  if  you  had 
never  left  off  l There  you  sit,  Sir,  as  if  you  had 
an  unlimited  capacity  of  assimilating  the  fla- 
grant article ! There  you  sit,  Sir,  in  the  midst 
of  your  works,  looking  as  if  you’d  been  called 
upon  for  Home,  Sweet  Home,  and  was  obleeg- 
ing  the  company ! 

‘A  exile  from  home  splendor  dazzles  in  vain, 

O give  you  your  lowly  Preparations  again. 

The  birds  stuffed  so  sweetly  that  can’t  be  expected  to 
come  at  your  call, 

Give  you  these  with  the  peace  of  mind  dearer  than  all. 
Home,  Home,  Home,  sweet  llomel' 

— Be  it  ever,”  added  Mr.  Wegg  in  prose  as  he 
glanced  abont  the  shop,  “ever  so  ghastly,  all 
things  considered,  there’s  no  place  like  it.” 

“ You  said  you’d  like  to  ask  something ; bat 
you  haven’t  asked  it,”  remarked  Venus,  very  un- 
sympathetic in  manner. 

“Your  peace  of  mind,”  said  Wegg,  offering 
condolence,  44  your  peace  of  mind  was  in  a poor 
way  that  night.  How's  it  going  on.  Is  it  look- 
ing up  at  all  ?” 

“ She  does  not  wish,”  replied  Mr.  Venus  with 


a comical  mixture  of  indignant  obstinacy  and 
tender  melancholy,  “to  regard  herself  nor  yet 
to  be  regarded,  in  that  particular  light.  There’s 
no  more  to  be  said.” 

“Ah,  dear  me,  dear  me!”  exclaimed  Wegg 
with  a sigh,  but  eying  him  while  pretending  to 
keep  him  company  in  eying  the  fire,  “ such  is 
Woman ! And  I remember  you  said  that  night, 
sitting  there  as  I sat  here — said  that  night  when 
your  peace  of  mind  was  first  laid  low,  that  you 
had  taken  an  interest  in  these  veiy  affairs.  Such 
is  coincidence!” 

“Her  father,”  rejoined  Venus, and  then  stopped 
to  swallow  more  tea,  “ her  father  was  mixed  up 
in  them.” 

“ You  didn’t  mention  her  name,  Sir,  I think  ?” 
observed  Wegg,  pensively.  “No,  you  didn’t 
mention  her  name  that  night.” 

“Pleasant  Riderhood.” 

“ In — deed ! ” cried  Wegg.  4 4 Pleasant  Rider- 
hood.  There’s  something  moving  in  the  name. 
Pleasant.  Dear  me!  Seems  to  express  what 
she  might  have  been  if  she  hadn't  made  that  un- 
pleasant remark — and  what  she  ain’t  in  conse- 
quence of  having  made  it.  Would  it  at  all  pour 
balm  into  yonr  wounds,  Mr.  Venus,  to  inquire 
how  you  came  acquainted  with  her?” 

“I  was  down  at  the  water-side,”  said  Venus, 
taking  another  gulp  of  tea  and  mournfully  wink- 
ing at  the  fire — “looking  for  parrots” — taking 
another  gulp  and  stopping. 

Mr.  Wegg  hinted,  to  jog  his  attention : 44  You 
could  hardly  have  been  oat  parrot-shooting  in 
the  British  climate.  Sir  ?” 

44  No,  no,  no,”  said  Venus,  fretfully.  “ I was 
down  at  the  water-side  looking  for  parrots  brought 
home  by  sailors,  to  buy  for  stuffing.” 

“Ay,  ay,  ay.  Sir!” 

“ — And  looking  for  a nice  pair  of  rattle- 
snakes, to  articulate  for  a Museum — when  I was 
doomed  to  fall  in  with  her  and  deal  with  her. 
It  was  just  at  the  time  of  that  discovery  in  the 
river.  Her  father  had  seen  the  discovery  being 
towed  in  the  river.  I made  the  popularity  of 
the  subject  a reason  for  going  back  to  improve 
the  acquaintance,  and  I have  never  since  been 
the  man  I was.  My  very  bones  is  rendered  flab- 
by by  brooding  over  it.  If  they  could  be  brought 
to  me  loose,  to  sort,  I should  hardly  have  the 
face  to  claim  ’em  as  mine.  To  each  an  extent 
have  I fallen  off  under  it.” 

Mr.  Wegg,  less  interested  than  he  had  been, 
glanced  at  one  particular  shelf  in  the  dark. 

“Why  I remember,  Mr.  Venus,”  he  said,  in 
a tone  of  friendly  commiseration  “(for  I re- 
member every  word  that  falls  from  you.  Sir),  I 
remember  that  you  said  that  night,  you  had  got 
up  there — and  then  your  words  was,  ‘Never 
mind.’  ” 

44 — The  parrot  that  I bought  of  her,”  said 
Venus,  with  a despondent  rise  and  fall  of  his 
eyes.  “ Yes ; there  it  lies  on  its  side,  dried  up ; 
except  for  its  plnmage,  very  like  myself.  I*ve 
never  had  the  heart  to  prepare  it,  and  I never 
shall  have  now.” 
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With  a disappointed  face,  Silas  mentally  con- 
signed this  parrot  to  regions  more  than  tropical, 
and,  seeming  for  the  time  to  have  lost  his  power 
of  assuming  an  interest  in  the  woes  of  Mr.  Ve- 
nus, fell  to  tightening  his  wooden  leg  as  a prep- 
aration for  departure : its  gymnastic  perform- 
ances of  that  evening  having  severely  tried  its 
constitution. 

After  Silas  had  left  the  shop,  hat-box  in  hand, 
and  had  left  Mr.  Venus  to  lower  himself  to  obliv- 
ion-point with  the  requisite  weight  of  tea,  it 
greatly  preyed  on  his  ingenuous  mind  that  he 
had  taken  this  artist  into  partnership  at  all.  He 
bitterly  felt  that  he  had  overreached  himself  in 
the  beginning  by  grasping  at  Mr.  Venus’s  mere 
straws  of  hints,  now  shown  to  be  worthless  for 
his  purpose.  Casting  about  for  ways  and  means 
of  dissolving  the  connection  without  loss  of  mon- 
ey, reproaching  himself  for  having  been  betrayed 
into  an  avowal  of  his  secret,  and  complimenting 
himself  beyond  measure  on  his  purely  accidental 
good-luck,  he  beguiled  the  distance  between  ; 
Clcrkenwell  and  the  mansion  of  the  Golden 
Dustman. 

For  Silas  W egg  felt  it  to  be  quite  out  of  the 
question  that  he  could  lay  his  head  upon  his 
pillow  in  peace  without  first  hovering  over  Mr. 
Boffin’s  house  in  the  superior  character  of  its 
Evil  Genius.  Power  (unless  it  bo  the  power  of 
intellect  or  virtue)  has  ever  the  greatest  attrac- 
tion for  the  lowest  natures ; and  the  mere  defi- 
ance of  the  unconscious  house-front,  with  his 
power  to  strip  the  roof  off  the  inhabiting  family 
like  the  roof  of  a house  of  cards,  was  a treat 
which  had  a charm  for  Silas  Wegg. 

As  he  hovered  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  exulting,  the  carriage  drove  up. 

“There’ll  shortly  be  an  end  of  yon,”  said 
Wegg,  threatening  it  with  the  hat-box.  “ Your 
varnish  is  fading.” 

Mrs.  Boffin  descended  and  went  in. 

“ Look  out  for  a fall,  my  Lady  Dust  woman,” 
said  Wegg. 

Bella  lightly  descended,  and  ran  in  after 
her. 

“How  brisk  we  are!”  said  Wegg.  “You 
won’t  run  so  gayly  to  your  old  shabby  home,  my" 
girl.  You'll  have  to  go  there,  though.” 

A little  while,  and  the  Secretary  came  out. 

“I  was  passed  over  for  you,”  said  Wegg. 
“But  you  had  better  provide  yourself  with  an- 
other situation,  young  man.” 

Mr.  Boffin’s  shadow  passed  upon  the  blinds 
of  three  large  windows  as  he  trotted  down  the 
room,  and  passed  again  as  he  went  back. 

“Yoop!”  cried  Wegg.  “You’re  there,  are 
you?  Where’s  the  bottle?  You  would  give 
your  bottle  for  my  box,  Dustman ! ” 

Having  now  composed  his  mind  for  slumber, 
he  turned  homeward.  Such  was  the  greed  of 
the  fellow,  that  his  mind  hod  shot  beyond  halves, 
two-thirds,  three-fourths,  and  gone  straight  to 
spoliation  of  the  whole.  ‘ ‘ Though  that  wouldn’t 
quite  do,”  he  considered,  growing  cooler  as  he 
got  away.  “That’s  what  would  happen  to  him 


if  he  didn’t  buy  us  up.  We  should  get  nothing 
by  that.” 

W<$  so  judge  others  by  ourselves,  that  it  had 
never  come  into  his  head  before  that  he  might 
not  buy  us  up,  and  might  prove  honest,  and  pre- 
fer to  be  poor.  It  caused  him  a slight  tremor  as 
it  passed;  but  a very  slight  one,  for  the  idle 
thought  was  gone  directly. 

“He’s  grown  too  fond  of  money  for  that,” 
said  Wegg;  “he’s  grown  too  fond  of  money.” 
The  burden  fell  into  a strain  or  tune  as  lie 
stumped  along  the  pavements.  All  the  way 
home  he  stumped  it  out  of  the  rattling  streets, 
piano  with  his  own  foot,  and  forte  with  his  wood- 
en leg,  “ He’s  grown  too  fond  of  money  for 

THAT,  he’s  GROWN  tOO  FOND  of  MONEY.” 

Even  next  day  Silas  soothed  himself  with  this 
melodious  strain,  when  he  w as  called  out  of  bed 
at  daybreak  to  set  open  the  yard-gate  and  admit 
the  train  of  carts  and  horses  that  came  to  carry 
off  the  little  Mound.  And  all  day  long,  as  he 
j kept  unwinking  watch  on  the  slow  process  which 
promised  to  protract  itself  through  many  days 
and  weeks,  whenever  (to  save  himself  from  being* 
choked  with  dust)  he  patrolled  a little  cinderous 
beat  he  established  for  the  purpose,  without  tak- 
ing his  eyes  from  the  diggers,  he  still  stumped 
to  the  tune:  “He’s  grown  too  fond  of  money 
for  that,*  he’s  grown  too  fond  of  MONET.” 
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I BURNED  the  others,  one  by  one ; but  my  courage 
failed  at  last. 

And  I snatched  thi?,  scorched  and  yellow,  where  the 
fire's  breath  had  passed. 

I could  not  let  it  lie  Jhere,  for  it  turned  like  a thing  in 
pain; 

And  I love  It  for  the  old  times*  sake  that  never  come 
again. 

They  need  to  call  me  beautiful;  I had  nothing  else  be- 
side. 

There  was  none  more  great  or  wise  than  he  in  all  the 
world  wide; 

And  it*s  still  a sort  of  pleasure— pery  mournful  though 
it  be — 

To  know  he  once  could  think  such  thoughts,  and  write 
such  words  of  me. 

But  my  poor  beauty  faded ; *twas  the  only  thing  I had. 
I was  always  weak  and  foolish,  and  my  whole  life  grew 

sad, 

For  the  cruel  blighting  fever  left  me  pitiful  to  see 
(Oh,  lt*s  true  that  “Beauty**  fleeting P*),  and  my  Love 
no  more  loved  me. 

I have  nothing  to  forgive  him ; still,  he  very  soon  forgot. 
Men  have  much  to  do  and  think  of  that  we  girls  have  not. 
A man  Mbs  little  thought  to  spare  for  his  own  chosen  wife; 
Women's  minds  are  very  narrow,  and  a girl’s  love  is 
her  life. 

They  say  I should  forget  him,  but  I can  not  if  I would. 
For  since  my  beauty  left  me  I have  tried  hard  to  be  good : 
And  his  name  is  always  on  my  lips,  when  I pray  to 
God  above — 

Oh,  surely  I may  pray  for  one  I can  never  cease  to  love  1 

I was  nover  fit  to  be  his  wife,  even  when  my  face  was  fair; 
But  every  one  may  pray  to  Heaven ; wo  arc  all  equal 
there. 

And  God,  in  His  great  mercy,  will  not  pass  my  prayers  by. 
I have  one  thing  left  to  live  for— to  pray  for  him  till  I die. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

OUR  Record  closes  on  the  4th  of  April.  It  com- 
prises the  details  of  Sherman’s  march  from  Sa- 
vannah in  Georgia,  through  South  Carolina,  to 
Goldsborough  in  North  Carolina;  of  Sheridan’s 
operations  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and 
his  junction  with  Grant's  army ; and  of  the  series 
of  actions  before  Richmond,  culminating  with  the 
capture  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 

General  Sherman’s  march  from  the  Savannah  to 
the  Neuse  River  was  completed  on  the  22d  of  March. 
Just  sixty-five  days  had  elapsed  since  he  began  the 
movement,  January  16,  by  the  transportation  from 
Savannah  to  Beaufort  of  Howard’s  command,  which 
consisted  of  Blair’s  and  Logan’s  corps.  This  was 
the  right  wing,  as  it  had  been  in  the  march  from 
Atlanta.  Slocum’s  command,  constituting  the  left 
wing,  started  four  days  later,  marching  up  the  right 
bank  of  the  Savannah  to  Sister’s  Ferry.  To  this 
wing  belonged  Williams’s  and  Davis’s— the  Twen- 
tieth and  Fourteenth  corps.  Slocum’s  column  was 
delayed  several  days  at  Sister’s  Ferry,  being  unable, 
on  account  of  the  height  of  water  in  the  river,  to  use 
the  pontoons.  A crossing  was  effected  February  4. 
Howard,  in  the  mean  time,  had  driven  the  enemy 
from  Pocotaligo,  and  having  passed  through  and 
burned  M&PhersonviIle,  wras  moving  across  the 
Salkehatchie.  Blair’s  corps  had  the  advance  and 
effected  the  passage  of  the  river  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  here  great  natural  advantages  for 
resisting  Sherman’s  progress.  Howard’s  congratu- 
latory letter  to  General  Blair  speaks  thus  of  the  im- 
portant success  gained  in  effecting  so  rapid  a pro- 
gress at  this  critical  stage  of  the  march  : 

“Your  FIrBt  Division,  under  Major-General  Mower, 
with  almost  incredible  celerity,  cleared  Whippy  Swnmp, 
seven  burned  bridges,  and  the  road  filled  with  felled  trees; 
made  a successful  reconnoissance  to  Braxton’s  Bridge,  forc- 
ing the  enemy  to  destroy  it,  and  to  defend  the  causeway  ; 
then,  aided  by  the  Ninth  Illinois  mounted  infantry,  drove 
back  the  enemy,  reached  River's  bridges  so  quickly  as  to 
arrest  and  effectually  prevent  their  destruction.  The  same 
division,  under  the  same  indomitable  leadership,  in  one 
day  made  two  infantry  roadways  through  the  swamp,  a 
mile  and  a half  in  extent,  demonstrated  strongly  on  the 
enemy's  fortified  front,  completely  turned  his  position,  and 
planted  itself  firmly  on  the  eastern  shore  of  this  indescrib- 
ably ugly  Salkehatchie.  All  this  was  done  in  the  face  of 
canister,  shells,  and  a sharp,  obstinate  musketry  fire  from 
behind  works.  Your  Fourth  Division,  under  Brevet  Ma- 
jor-General Giles  A.  Smith,  also  crossed  this  wide  and 
troublesome  swamp,  walking  in  water  above  the  knee, 
skirmished  successfully  with  the  enemy,  and  cut  off  all 
reinforcements  from  below,  which  might  have  hindered 
General  Mower’s  success." 

The  greatest  topographical  obstacles  to  Howard’s 
march  had  thus  been  overcome,  and  the  movements 
of  the  right  wing  from  this  point  wrere  very  rapid. 
Two  positions — Bambury  and  Midway — were  soon 
gained  on  the  railroad  from  Charleston  to  Augusta. 
This  success  must  be  attributed  to  Sherman’s  strat- 
egy in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  march.  The  enemy 
was  not  allowed  to  concentrate  his  force.  Three 
points — Charleston,  Branchville,  and  Augusta — 
were  simultaneously  threatened  by  Sherman’s  first 
movements,  and  each  one  of  these  points  liras  so 
vital  that  the  Confederates  divided  their  force  be- 
tween them,  so  that  the  resistance  in  either  direc- 
tion w as  not  formidable.  If,  for  instance,  the  en- 
emy had  concentrated  on  the  line  of  the  Salke- 
hatchie, then  the  left  wing,  under  Slocum,  would, 
in  its  advance  northward,  have  made  it  quite  im- 
possible either  to  hold  that  line  long  or  to  retreat 


safely.  So  complete  was  the  success  of  this  ma- 
noeuvre that  the  force  which  had  been  drawn  from 
Hood’s  old  army  to  protect  Augusta  was  prevented 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  wav  of  co-operation 
with  Beauregard  and  Hardee  during  the  entire 
campaign  in  South  Carolina.  Hardee,  at  Charles- 
ton, w'ould  have  been  placed  in  a similar  position 
had  it  not  been  for  the  single  line  of  retreat  which 
Gillmore,  who  was  operating  with  a separate  col- 
umn against  Charleston,  had  left  open  northward 
from  that  city.  But  for  the  force  at  Augusta  there 
was  no  line  left  open.  At  first  threatening  Augus- 
ta very  strongly,  both  with  Kilpatrick's  cavalry 
and  Slocum’s  command,  Sherman  very'  soon  left 
that  city  out  of  his  combinations,  while  he,  at  the 
same  time,  by  advancing  Kilpatrick  and  Slocum 
northward  to  the  Charlotte  and  Augusta  Railroad, 
isolated  the  Confederate  force  there  gathered  from 
the  forces  in  his  immediate  front.  This  movement 
of  the  left  wing  brought  it  up  to  the  support  of  the 
right. 

By  the  14th  of  February  both  Slocum  and  How- 
ard were  across  the  North  Edisto;  Orangeburg, 
north  of  Branchville,  had  been  occupied ; and  Beau- 
regard compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  Congaree  for 
the  defense  of  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State. 
The  very  next  day  Logan’s  corps  had  gained  a po- 
sition on  the  north  bank  of  the  Congaree.  The 
whole  right  wdng  succeeded  in  effecting  the  passage 
of  that  stream,  and  on  the  17 th  Columbia  w as  sur- 
rendered. The  destruction  of  the  railroads  running 
in  every  direction  from  the  city  was  very  complete. 
The  city  itself  w'as  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire,  notwithstanding  General  Sherman’s  efforts  to 
arrest  the  conflagration.  Twenty  thousand  bales 
of  cotton  were  burned,  besides  several  hundred  build- 
ings. In  the  mean  time  llardee  was  evacuating 
Charleston,  but  too  late  to  be  of  any  immediate 
service  to  Beauregard,  who,  with  Hampton’s  cav- 
alry, was  compelled  to  fall  back  continually  as  Sher- 
man advanced.  From  Columbia  Sherman  made  a 
feint  northward  toward  Charlotte,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  in  the  course  of  a w eek  had  his  army  well 
in  hand  at  Winnsborough.  Up  to  this  point  the 
railroad  from  Columbia  was  dostroved.  The  feint 
toward  Charlotte  was  still  maintained,  while  the 
greater  portion  of  the  army  moved  eastward  to  Che- 
raw,  where  twenty-five  pieces  of  artillery  were  cap- 
tured, together  with  eighteen  tons  of  powder  and 
several  thousand  bales  of  cotton.  On  the  11th  of 
March  General  Grant  received  the  first  official  dis- 
patch from  Sherman,  dated  at  Laurel  Hill  on  the 
8th.  According  to  this  dispatch  the  army  was  per- 
fectly successful,  and  had  met  with  no  formidable 
resistance.  On  the  11th  Sherman  entered  Fayette- 
ville, and  communication  with  Wilmington  by  way 
of  Cape  Fear  River  was  at  once  established. 

During  this  march  Kilpatrick  had  twice  encount- 
ered the  enemy.  The  first  engagement  was  at 
Aiken,  a few  miles  northeast  of  Augusta,  and  was 
fought  with  W heeler’s  cavalry.  The  result  was  a 
repulse  of  the  enemy.  Near  Fayetteville  another 
action  took  place  on  March  10.  with  Wade  HamjM 
ton's  command.  Kilpatrick  had  advanced  toward 
Fayetteville  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  Hardee, 
wdio  was  due  at  that  point.  He  was  just  too  late 
for  this.  Hampton,  bringing  up  Hardee’s  rear,  here 
made  an  attack  before  Kilpatrick’s  entire  command 
had  been  brought  np.  The  attack  succeeded  at  first. 
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Kilpatrick  was  even  compelled  to  abandon  his  head- 
quarters and  two  pieces  of  artillery ; but  bringing 
up  the  rest  of  his  column  he  led  a charge  against  the 
enemy,  driving  him  from  the  field  and  recapturing 
his  camp  and  guns, 

Sherman  started  from  Fayetteville  for  Goldsbor- 
ough  on  the  14th.  The  successes  already  gained 
by  General  Schofield  had  made  the  Neuse  River 
immediately  available  as  a base  of  operations.  The 
enemy  in  his  front  was  now  stronger  than  he  had 
been  at  any  other  stage  of  the  march.  Bragg  and 
Hardee  had  joined  Johnston,  to  whom  had  been  as- 
signed the  conduct  of  the  campaign  in  North  Caro- 
lina on  the  part  of  the  Confederates.  It  was  prob- 
able, therefore,  that,  in  the  march  to  the  Neuse, 
Sherman  would  have  to  measure  his  strength  against 
Johnston,  and  he  made  his  arrangements  with  a view 
to  that  event.  The  main  portion  of  the  army,  with 
the  wagon-trains,  were  dispatched  on  the  road  to 
Goldsborough.  Another  column,  headed  by  Kilpat- 
rick, and  consisting  of  two  divisions  of  the  Twen- 
tieth and  two  of  the  Fourteenth  corps,  advanced  on 
the  road  to  Raleigh,  the  other  two  divisions  of  Slo- 
cum's command  being  between  this  column  and 
Howard.  Kilpatrick  met  the  enemy’s  cavalry  about 
five  miles  from  Fayetteville  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th.  His  infantry  supports  coming  up,  he  at- 
tacked and  drove  the  enemy  from  his  advanced  line, 
capturing  three  guns  and  200  prisoners.  The  Con- 
federates fell  back  to  Moore’s  Cross  Roads,  near  Ave- 
rysborough,  where  they  held  a strong  position,  be- 
tween Capo  Fear  and  Black  rivers,  with  a stream 
in  front.  On  the  16th  there  was  fighting  all  day, 
which  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  enemy 
that  during  the  night  he  abandoned  his  line.  Thus 
the  way  was  uncovered  for  the  army  to  advance  on 
Goldsborough. 

Another  battle  was  fought  near  Bentonsville,  12 
miles  from  the  Neuse.  Here  the  enemy  was  found 
strongly  intrenched  on  the  19th.  In  an  attempt  to 
flank  this  position  a portion  of  the  Twentieth  Corps 
sustained  a repulse,  taking  advantage  of  which  the 
enemy  succeeded  in  pushing  back  the  whole  line, 
A new  line  was  formed,  behind  hasty  intrench- 
ments.  The  enemy  made  five  charges  against  this 
line,  and  was  each  time  repulsed.  At  night  he 
retired.  On  the  20th  Sherman  attacked  with  his 
whole  army,  and  the  enemy  that  night  fell  back  to 
Smithfield,  and  Sherman  the  next  day  was  at  Golds- 
borough,  which  Schofield  had  already  occupied. 
Terry’s  column  had  also  come  up  from  Wilming- 
ton. The  three  armies  had  formed  a junction  on 
the  very  day  appointed  by  Sherman. 

Schofield’s  march  from  Newbern  to  Goldsborough 
had  been  begun  on  the  Gth  of  March.  The  force  op- 
posed to  Schofield  was  that  of  General  Bragg,  who 
rtiade  his  first  stand  at  Kinston,  having  been  con- 
siderably reinforced.  Kinston  is  82  miles  from 
Newbern  and  22  from  Goldsborough.  A few  miles 
below  Kinston  there  was  active  skirmishing  on  the 
7th,  and  the  next  day  a portion  of  the  Federal  skirm- 
ish line  was  captured  by  a flank  movement  of  the 
enemy.  The  loss  in  prisoners  was  about  1,500  men ; 
three  guns  also  were  captured.  In  attempting  to 
follow  up  this  advantage  by  an  attack  later  in  the 
day  the  enemy  was  repulsed.  He  again  attacked 
on  the  10th,  when  he  was  so  severely  punished  as 
to  be  forced  to  fall  back  across  the  Neuse,  leaving 
the  way  open  to  Kinston,  which  was  occupied  by 
Schofield  on  the  13th.  Eight  days  afterward  Golds- 
borough was  occupied. 

On  the  27th  of  February  Sheridan  began  to 


41  ride”  again  up  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  leav- 
ing Hancock  in  command  of  his  Department,  at  Win- 
chester. On  reaching  Waynesborough  a battle  oc- 
curred between  Early  and  Custer’s  divisions,  which 
resulted  in  the  rout  of  the  Confederates.  Sheridan 
captured  eleven  cannon  and  about  1300  prisoners. 
Charlottesville  was  surrendered  the  next  day.  From 
this  point,  on  the  6th  of  March,  Sheridan  moved  in 
two  columns  southward  toward  the  J ames.  One  di- 
vision, under  General  Deven,  took  a directly  south- 
ern route  to  Scottsville,  destroying  all  mills,  mer- 
chandise, and  bridges  on  the  line  of  march,  and 
along  the  Rivanna  River  to  Columbia.  The  other 
division  proceeded  down  on  the  railroad  to  Lynch- 
burg, destroying  it  as  far  as  to  Amherst — a distance 
of  over  40  miles.  From  Scottsville  Deven’s  di- 
vision proceeded  westward  along  the  banks  of  the 
Janies,  destroying  every  lock  on  the  canal  as  far  as 
to  Duguldsville,  twenty  miles  from  Lynchburg.  In 
a dispatch  dated  the  10th,  at  Columbia,  Sheridan 
says  that  he  had  captured  fourteen  guns.  Not  be- 
ing able  to  cross  the  James  on  account  of  the  high 
water,  he  moved  around  the  north  side  of  Rich- 
mond, and,  crossing  at  Deep  Bottom,  joined  Gen- 
eral Meade’s  army  south  of  Petersburg. 

On  the  25th  of  March  General  Lee  suddenl y attack- 
ed General  Grant’s  lines  south  of  the  Appomattox. 
The  first  fortification  south  of  that  stream  is  Fort 
M ‘Gilvrey.  Nearly  a mile  to  the  left  of  this  work  is 
Fort  Steadman  on  Hare’s  Hill,  and  still  farther  to 
the  left  Fort  Haskell.  Between  Steadman  and 
Fort  Haskell  are  mortar  batteries.  Fort -Stead- 
man is  about  the  strongest  position  on  the  whole 
line,  and  for  this  reason  was  probably  selected  by 
General  Lee  as  the  point  of  attack.  Here  the  dis- 
tance between  the  opposing  lines  was  not  more  than 
two  or  three  hundred  yards.  This  gave  the  enemy 
an  opportunity  to  mass  his  troops  in  the  night  time 
so  close  to  the  Federal  lines  os  to  be  able  at  light  to 
| make  an  attack  and  carry  the  fort  before  reinforce- 
ments could  be  brought.  The  great  length  of  Grant’s 
; line  from  the  James  to  Hatcher’s  Run  also  lieight- 
j ened  the  prospect  of  success.  The  design  of  Lee 
| was,  no  doubt,  to  follow  up  the  first  success  by  the 
[ capture  of  the  neighboring  works,  and  then  making 
the  line  a part  of  his  own,  to  command  Grant’s  Mil- 
itary Railroad.  If  his  success  should  be  all  that  he 
hoped,  he  would  even  venture  to  cut  Grant’s  entire 
left  from  its  base  at  City  Point  and  from  tho  army 
north  of  the  James.  Three  divisions  of  Lee’s  army 
were  massed  in  front  of  Fort  Steadman,  and  at  day- 
break, by  a sudden  rush,  succeeded  in  surprising 
and  capturing  the  garrison,  and  turned  the.  guns 
against  the  neighboring  batteries.  Three  of  the 
latter  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  were  occupied  by 
the  enemy.  In  tho  attempt  to  capture  Fort  Has- 
kell the  Confederates  were  checked.  This  portion 
of  the  line  was  held  by  the  First  Division  of  Parke’s 
(Ninth)  Corps.  The  Third  Division,  under  Hart- 
raufl,  composed  of  new  recruits,  came  up  to  the 
support  of  the  First,  and  tho  Federal  batteries  were 
brought  into  position  to  pour  a concentrated  fire 
upon  the  enemy  in  Fort  Steadman.  Under  cover 
of  this  cannonade  Ilartrauft  succeeded,  after  a par- 
tial repulse,  in  recapturing  the  fort  with  all  its  guns. 
In  his  retreat  the  enemy  lost  about  1800  prisoners. 
His  total  loss  at  this  point  can  not  have  been  less 
than  3000.  The  Federal  loss  was  under  a thou- 
sand. This  battle  was  over  early  in  the  forenoon, 
and  while  under  a flag  of  truce  the  enemy  was  gath- 
ering in  his  dead  and  wounded  another  fierce  bat- 
tle was  going  on  at  Hatcher’s  Run.  Here  the  afc- 
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tack  was  made  by  Grant  with  the  Second  and  Sixth 
Corps,  the  Fifth  being  held  in  reserve.  The  ene- 
my’s picket  line  was  captured,  and  then  a position 
was  taken  to  await  the  counterattack  of  the  enemy, 
which  wa9  made  at  2.30  o’clock  p.m.  The  battle 
lasted  till  eight  o’clock  at  night,  when  the  Federal 
line  remained  intact. 

The  failure  of  Lee’s  attack,  in  connection  with 
the  combinations  of  General  Grant,  now  nearly 
perfected,  would  doubtless  have  necessitated  the 
evacuation  of  Richmond.  But  Grant  had  determ- 
ined that  the  evacuation  of  Manassas  should  not  be 
repeated  here — that  the  retreat  of  Lee’s  army  from 
Richmond  should  not  proceed  deliberately  to  its 
conclusion,  and  at  its  own  motion.  He  forthwith 
assumed  the  offensive.  Sheridan’s  cavalry  was  now 
beginning  to  come  up.  Giving  this  “rough  rider” 
scarcely  time  to  newly  shoo  his  horses,  Grant  hur- 
ried him  off  toward  Dinwiddie  Court  House,  with 
the  Fifth  Corps  moving  on  the  right  as  an  infantry 
support.  This  movement  was  fairly  under  way  on 
Wednesday,  March  29.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
Army  of  the  James  had  been  withdrawn  to  the 
south  side.  Sheridan  found  the  enemy  in  full 
strength,  and  on  the  30th  there  was  considerable 
skirmishing,  the  results  of  which  were  rather  un- 
favorable to  the  national  troops.  But  the  Fifth 
Corps  gained  a position  on  the  Boydton  Plank 
Road,  from  which  on  the  31st  it  advanced  west  ward 
against  the  White  Oak  Road.  Encountering  the 
enemy  at  G ravelly  Run  an  engagement  was  fought 
which  terminated  in  a repulse  of  Warren’s  Corps. 
This  repulse  exposed  Sheridan,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  latter  w'as  able  to  hold  his 
ground.  Sheridan’s  command  consisted  of  two  corps 
— Deven’s  and  Custer’s— -Crook’s  division  of  cav- 
alry, and  a cavalry  brigade  under  General  Macken- 
zie. On  Saturday  these,  with  the  Fifth  Corps,  wrere 
placed  under  the  absolute  control  of  Sheridan,  who 
at  once  ordered  General  Griffin  to  relieve  Warren. 
Thus  reorganized,  this  command  moved  against  the 
enemy,  who  was  intrenched  at  Big  Five  Forks,  cov- 
ering the  Southside  Railroad.  During  the  first 
portion  of  the  day  only  the  cavalry  force  appeared 
in  the  enemy’s  immediate  front;  but  as  soon  as 
Sheridan  had  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  into 
his  intrenchments,  he  brought  up  Griffin  on  the 
right,  completely  flanked  the  enemy,  and  captured 
six  thousand  men. 

As  soon  as  General  Grant  heard  of  Sheridan’s 
victory  on  Saturday  he  ordered  an  attack  along  the 
whole  line  in  front  of  Petersburg.  This  assault  was 
so  successful  that  on  Sunday  night  the  national 
troops  occupied  the  entire  line  of  rebel  intrench- 
ments from  the  Appomattox  above  Petersburg  to 
the  river  below.  During  the  night  Petersburg  was 
abandoned.  At  three  o’clock  Sunday  afternoon  Lee 
had  telegraphed  to  Davis  that  his  army  had  been 
driven  out  of  its  intrenchments,  and  that  he  must 
abandon  Petersburg — that  Richmond  also  must  be 
given  up.  So  that  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 
April  3,  Grant  moved  into  Petersburg  before  day- 
light ; and  four  hours  later  Weitzel,  with  the  troops 
— chiefly  negroes — left  north  of  the  James,  entered 
Richmond.  Weitzel  captured  in  Richmond  nearly 
five  hundred  guns,  five  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and 
six  thousand  prisoners.  Thirty  locomotives  and 
three  hundred  cars  were  abandoned  by  the  enemy. 
The  rebel  fleet  in  the  James  was  destroyed.  Gen- 
eral Ewell,  before  leaving,  had  fired  the  city,  but 
the  fire  was  not  very  destructive,  except  in  the  bus- 
iness part  of  the  place.  On  the  4th  of  April  Presi- 


dent Lincoln — who,  with  a number  of  foreign  min- 
isters, had  been  for  some  days  at  City  Point— en- 
tered Richmond,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm  by  the  people.  There  is  every'  evidence 
that  Lee’s  army  was  fairly  routed  in  the  battles  of 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  losing  very  heavily  in  pris- 
oners and  from  desertion.  Its  line  of  retreat  was 
in  the  direction  of  Burkesville,  toward  Danville; 
and  all  along  the  line  were  strewn  muskets  and 
ammunition  and  artillery  caissons,  betokening  a 
great  degree  of  demoralization. 

The  Confederate  Congress  adjourned  on  the  18th 
of  March,  the  session  having  been  prolonged  a few 
days,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  stated  that  he  had  an  important  docu- 
ment to  present.  This  was  sent  in  on  the  13th. 
Mr.  Davis  said  that  the  new  perils  with  which  the 
country  was  environed  rendered  necessary  further 
and  more  effective  legislation  than  had  been  con- 
templated. The  capture  of  the  sea-ports  and  the 
devastation  of  large  tracts  of  country  had  encour- 
aged their  foes  and  dispirited  many  of  the  people. 
The  capital  was  in  great  peril.  The  only  way  to 
save  the  Confederacy  was  to  devote  all  the  resources 
of  men  and  money  in  the  country.  Many  of  the 
measures  which  he  had  recommended  had  not  been 
passed  at  all,  and  others  so  late  a9  to  have  lost  much 
of  their  value.  Men,  money,  and  supplies  must  be 
bad.  In  order  to  get  supplies  for  the  armies  in  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  the  Treasury  must  have  at 
least  two  millions  of  dollars  in  gold.  The  Impress- 
ment law  prohibited  the  seizure  of  supplies  without 
making  payment  at  their  value  at  the  time  of  im- 
pressment. The  limit  fixed  for  the  issue  of  Treas- 
ury notes  had  been  almost  reached,  and  the  Treas- 
ury could  not  in  all  cases  furnish  funds  for  making 
payment;  if  those  who  had  supplies  would  not 
voluntarily  let  the  Government  have  them  on  credit, 
they  should  be  taken.  Moreover,  the  system  of 
valuation  should  be  changed.  The  law  required 
that  the  market-price  should  be  paid ; but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  there  was 
no  market-price,  and  the  most  extravagant  rates 
were  arbitrarily  fixed,  which  no  one  expected  would 
ever  be  paid  in  coin.  ‘‘None  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  ever  redeem  in  coin  the  obligation  to 
pay  fifty  dollars  a bushel  for  corn,  or  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a barrel  for  flour.”  The  President 
suggested  that  the  prices  should  be  fixed  at  the  pres- 
ent value  in  coin,  with  reasonable  interest,  and  that 
the  holder  should  have  his  option  of  receiving  his 
pay  in  kind  or  in  coin.  The  measures  adopted 
to  raise  revenue  were  clearly  insufficient ; and,  in 
any  case,  there  must  be  financial  embarrassment 
The  measures  for  recruiting  the  army  were  wholly 
inadequate;  all  class  exemptions  should  lie  abol- 
ished, and  the  militia  laws  so  amended  as  really  to 
place  all  the  militia  at  the  control  of  the  Confederate 
Government.  He  hoped  that  much  good  would 
result  from  the  passage  of  the  bill  authorizing  the 
employment  of  negro  soldiers,  though  far  less  than 
if  it  had  been  passed  earlier.  The  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  now  not  merely  advisable, 
but  indispensable ; if  Congress  refused  to  authorize 
this,  they  must  bear  the  responsibility.  Mr.  Davis 
stated  that  after  the  failure  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
in  consequence  of  a suggestion  to  that  effect  made 
by  General  Ord,  Lee  wrote  to  Grant  that  he  was 
authorized  to  meet  him  with  a view  to  adjust  the 
difficulties  by  means  of  a Military  Convention;  but 
that  Grant  replied  that  he  had  authority  to  enter 
into  a convention  only  upon  subjects  of  a purely 
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military  character,  and  that  General  Ord  conld  only 
have  meant  that  Grant  would  not  refuse  an  inter- 
view with  Lee  upon  any  subject  on  which  he  had  a 
right  to  act.  The  general  tone  of  this  message  was 
despondent,  and  a vein  of  censure  upon  Congress 
ran  through  it.— A select  committee  of  the  Senate 
presented  a sharp  report  in  reply.  The  general  pur- 
port was  that  Congress  had  done  all  which  it  should 
or  could  have  done,  and  that  the  censures  of  the 
President,  express  or  implied,  were  uncalled  for. 
In  the  course  of  the  report  the  fact  is  brought  out 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  made  an 
error  of  four  hundred  millions  in  staring  the  amount 
of  the  public  debt.  The  report,  which  was  adopted 
without  a division,  concludes  with  an  expression  of 
“regret  that  the  Executive  deemed  it  necessary  to 
transmit  to  Congress  a message  so  well  calculated 
to  excite  discord  and  dissension.”  The  Senate 
would  have  preferred  to  have  received  the  mes- 
sage without  comment;  but  “it  had  been  induced 
to  an  opposite  course  because  they  believe  that 
Congress  would  be  derelict  in  its  duty  to  permit 
its  legitimate  and  constitutional  duty  to  be'  de- 
stroyed by  Executive  admonitions  such  as  those 
contained  in  the  message  under  consideration,  with- 
out some  public  exposition  of  its  conduct.”  — A 
committee  of  the  House  presented  a report  to  the 
same  general  effect ; although  no  action*  was  taken 
upon  it,  it  was  understood  to  represent  the  senti- 
ment of  the  majority  of  the  members. — Few  of  the 
measures  recommended  by  the  President  were  act- 
ed upon.  That  for  procuring  gold  was  adopted  un- 
der protest.  The  Seuatd  report  says:  “It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  necessity  for  coin  in  the  Commis- 
sary Department  was  not  made  known  until  the 
message  under  consideration  was  received.  The 
use  of  coin  in  one  department  of  the  Government 
is  calculated  to  superinduce  the  necessity  for  its  use 
in  all  other  departments ; and  hence  the  policy  of 
the  proposed  measure,  in  a financial  view,  is  very 
questionable.  The  necessity  for  supplies,  however, 
overrides  all  other  considerations.”  The  gold  bill 
provides  that,  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing supplies  for  the  army,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  borrow  three  millions  of  dollars  in 
coin,  the  amount  to  be  repaid  within  two  years  aft- 
er the  ratification  of  a treaty  of  peace  between  the 
Confederate  States  and  the  United  States ; payment 
to  be  secured  by  a pledge  of  any  cotton  or  tobacco 
owned  by  the  Confederate  Government,  with  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent.,  payable  semi-annu- 
ally in  coin.  In  case  this  loan  can  not  be  procured, 
a direct  tax,  payable  in  kind,  is  to  be  levied  upon 
all  gold  and  silver  coin,  gold  dust,  bullion,  and  for- 
eign exchange  within  the  Confederate  States ; the 
tax  to  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  April,  and  collect- 
ed as  soon  after  as  possible. — In  the  mean  while 
the  bill  to  arm  the  slaves  had  passed  on  the  7th  of 
March.  It  provides  that  the  President  may  ask 
and  accept  from  the  owners  of  negro  slaves  as  many 
able-bodied  negro  men  as  he  may  deem  expedient, 
to  perform  military  service  in  any  capacity  he  may 
direct ; that  the  troops  bo  raised  shall  receive  the 
same  rations,  clothing,  and  compensation  as  other 
troops  in  the  same  branch  of  service;  that  if  the 
needed  number  is  not  thus  furnished  the  President 
may  call  for  three  hundred  thousand  troops  in  ad- 
dition to  those  already  subject  to  military  service, 
irrespective  of  color ; but  that  only  a quarter  of  the 
male  slaves  in  any  State,  between  the  ages  of  18  j 
and  45,  shall  be  called  out ; and  that  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  be  construed  to  alter  the  existing  re-  | 


lations  between  master  and  slaves.  The  recom- 
mendation of  General  Lee  that  slave  soldiers  should 
be  freed  was  thus  set  aside.  Hunter,  of  Virginia, 
voted  for  the  bill,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
State  Legislature ; but  he  made  a violent  speech  in 
opposition  to  it!  To  arm  the  slaves,  he  said,  was 
to  abandon  the  principles  upon  which  the  war  was 
undertaken ; but  if  they  were  armed  they  must  bo 
emancipated ; when  they  came  scarred  out  of  the 
conflict  they  must  be  free. 

Governor  Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  shortly  be- 
fore the  capture  of  Richmond  put  forth  an  urgent 
appeal  to  the  people,  saying  Lee’s  army  must,  for 
three  or  four  months  to  come,  depend  for  food  upon 
portions  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  He  him- 
self donated  half  his  stock  of  provisions  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, placing  his  own  family  and  dependents 
upon  half  rations,  and  recommending  that  other 
citizens  follow'  his  example. 

Robert  C.  Kennedy,  convicted  of  acting  as  a spy, 
and  also  of  carrying  on  unlawful  warfare  in  attempt- 
ing to  burn  the  city  of  New  York  last  November, 
was  hung  at  Fort  Lafayette,  in  New  York  Harbor, 
on  the  25th  of  March.  By  his  own  confession  he  set 
fire  personally  to  four  hotels  and  to  Barnum’s  Mu- 
seum. It  appears  that  there  were  only  about  six 
persons  engaged  in  the  plot,  all  of  whom  made  their 
escape  to  Canada.  Kennedy  was  arrested  in  De- 
troit, while  endeavoring  to  return  to  the  South  un- 
der a feigned  name. 

On  the  31st  of  March  the  steam  transport  Gen- 
eral Lyon , from  Wilmington  for  Fortress  Monroe, 
having  on  board  betw  een  five  and  six  hundred  per- 
sons, including  a number  of  soldiers  and  male  and 
female  Southern  refugees,  caught  fire  when  off  Cape 
Hatteras,  and  wad  entirely  consumed.  The  fiames 
were  ignited  by  a light  coming  in  contact  with  a 
kerosene  barrel,  and  in  a very  short  time  the  whole 
vessel  was  enveloped.  The  General  Sedgwick  and 
a schooner  were  both  near  the  General  Lyon  while 
she  was  burning;  but  notwithstanding  every  effort 
was  made  to  give  succor,  very  few  of  the  unfortu- 
nate passengers  could  be  rescued,  owing  to  the  high 
w ind  and  the  heavy  sea.  Out  of  the  entire  number 
only  thirty-five  or  forty  are  so  far  know*n  to  have 
been  saved. 

An  effort  to  connect  the  two  continents  by  tele- 
graph, by  way  of  Behring’s  Strait,  has  been  com- 
menced. Early  in  March  a vessel  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  for  Sitka  in  Russian  America,  bearing  the 
pioneer  exploring  company  for  the  line.  A party 
will  land  at  Victoria,  and  endeavor  to  work  their 
way  along  Frazer’s  River,  to  connect  with  the  Rus- 
so-American  branch ; and  thence  proceed  through 
the'  almost  unknown  region  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Coast  Range. 

A year  ago  there  were  twelve  soldiers  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary army  living,  to  whom  an  extra  pension 
was  granted  by  Congress.  There  are  now  but  five  : 
Lemuel  Cook,  of  Clarendon,  New  York,  aged  90; 
Samuel  Downing,  of  Edinburg,  New  York,  aged 
98;  William  Hutchins,  of  Penobscot,  Maine,  aged 
100 ; Alexander  Maroney,  of  Yates,  New  York,  aged 
94 ; and  James  Barham,  of  Missouri,  aged  101. 

The  scheme  for  uniting  the  British  provinces  in 
America  info  a confederation  has  fallen  through, 
the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia  having  formally 
declined  to  enter  into  the  compact.  They  propose 
that,  instead  of  uniting  with  Canada,  the  three  mar- 
| itime  provinces,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  Nova  Scotia,  shall  form  a separate  leg- 
I iil&tive  union  of  their  own. 
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History  of  Julius  Cottar,  by  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon. The  prime  idea  of  this  work  is  to  vindi- 
cate the  First  Napoleon  and  the  Empire  which  he 
founded,  and  which  the  Second  Napoleon  has  re-es- 
tablished. I shall  aim,  writes  the  historian,  “to 
prove  that  when  Providence  raises  up  such  men  as 
Ccesar,  Charlemagne,  and  Napoleon,  it  is  to  trace 
out  to  peoples  the  path  they  ought  to  follow;  to 
stamp  with  the  seal  of  their  genius  a new  era ; and 
to  accomplish  in  a few  years  the  labor  of  many  cen- 
turies. Happy  the  people  who  comprehend  and  fol- 
low them ! Woe  to  those  who  misunderstand  and 
combat  them  I They  do  as  the  Jcw'8  did,  they 
crucify  their  Messiah;  they  are  blind  and  culpa- 
ble : blind,  for  they  do  not  see  the  impotence  of 
their  efforts  to  suspend  the  definitive  triumph  of 
good;  culpable,  for  they  only  retard  progress  by 
impeding  its  prompt  and  fruitful  application.  In 
fact  neither  the  murder  of  Caesar  nor  the  captivity 
of  St.  Helena  have  been  able  to  destroy  irrevoca- 
bly two  popular  causes,  overthrown  by  a league 
which  disguised  itself  under  the  mask  of  liberty. 
Brutus  by  slaying  Caesar  plunged  Rome  into  the 
horrors  of  civil  war ; he  did  not  prevent  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  but  he  rendered  possible  those  of  Nero 
and  Caligula.  The  ostracism  of  Napoleon  by  con- 
federated Europe  has  been  no  more  successful  in 
preventing  the  Empire  from  being  resuscitated; 
and,  nevertheless,  how  far  are  we  from  the  great 
questions  solved,  the  passions  calmed,  and  the  le- 
gitimate satisfactions  given  to  peoples  by  the  first 
Empire.” — There  is,  indeed,  a singular  likeness  be- 
tween the  characters  and  careers  of  Caesar  and  Na- 
poleon. Each  founded  a great  empire  on  the  ruins 
of  a disorganized  republic.  Each  added  to  the 
highest  qualities  of  a commander  high  qualities  as  a 
statesman.  Each  showed  that  he  was  or  might  have 
been  the  historian  of  the  actions  which  he  performed, 
for  if  Napoleon  had  written  the  substance  of  the  Con- 
versations at  St.  Helena,  they  would  have  taken 
rank  with  the  Commentaries  of  C sar.  The  career 
of  each  was  cut  short,  and  his  work  was  apparently 
destroyed ; in  the  case  of  each  it  was  revived  by  a 
nephew'.  Whether  the  Empire  restored  by  the 
nephew  of  Napoleon  shall  have  the  five  hundred 
glorious  years  of  that  restored  by  the  nephew  of 
Ctesar,  no  prophet  can  predict.  The  resemblance 
between  Caesar  and  Napoleon  extends  even  to  their 
persons.  The  best  portraits  of  Caesar  might  be 
easily  mistaken  for  likenesses  of  Napoleon.  For 
the  execution  of  his  task  the  French  Emperor  has 
accumulated  such  resources  of  material  and  assist- 
ance as  were  never  before  at  the  command  of  a man 
who  undertook  to  write  history.  He  has  labored, 
if  reports  are  to  be  believed,  with  a patient  industry 
equaled  only  by  that  with  which  Gibbon  w'rought 
out  the  story  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  or  that  with  which  Carlyle  has  built  up  his 
Life  of  Frederick.  Every  page  bears  marks  of 
thought,  research,  and  revision.  The  style  is  nerv- 
ous and  emphatic,  without  running  into  affectation. 
Half  of  this  first  volume  is  devoted  to  a description 
of  the  state  of  the  Roman  people  whdh  Caisar  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage.  The  remainder  of  the  vol- 
ume brings  the  history  down  to  the  proconsulship 
of  Ciesar  just  before  “the  hatred  of  his  enemies 
forced  him,  like  Sylla,  to  seize  upon  the  dictator- 
ship, but  for  a more  noble  cause,  and  by  a course 
of  proceeding  exempt  from  vengeance  and  cruelty.” 


I Louis  Napoleon  evidently  hopes  that  the  means  by 
which  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  made 
himself  Emperor  of  France  will  be  described  by 
the  future  historian  of  his  reign  in  similar  terms. 
Whatever  may  be  the  verdict  of  after-ages  upon 
this  Imperial  Life  of  Caesar,  it  is  certain  that  it  is 
for  the  readers  of  to-day  the  most  notable  literary 
work  of  the  time.  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.) 

Travels  in  Central  Asia , by  Arminius  V ambebt. 
The  author,  a Hungarian,  endowed  in  a remarkable 
degree  with  the  national  gift  of  acquiring  foreign 
tongues,  devoted  himself  from  an  early  age  to  the 
study  of  the  languages  and  literature  of  the  Oriental 
peoples.  A residence  of  some  years  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  Turkish  houses,  and  frequent  visits  to  Is- 
lamite schools  and  libraries,  transformed  him  in  ap- 
pearance, not  merely  into  a Turk,  but  into  an  Ef- 
fendi.  From  the  western  borders  of  the  Orient  he 
proposed  to  visit  the  proper  East,  and  traverse  the 
vast  desert  plateau  of  Central  Asia,  the  hive  from 
which  have  swarmed  the  races  which  we  improper- 
ly term  Tartar,  to  which  the  generic  name  of  Altaic 
has  been  more  properly  assigned.  From  Constan- 
tinople he  went  to  Persia,  keeping  up  his  character 
of  an  Oriental.  At  Teheran  he  fell  in  with  a com- 
pany of  Hadjis,  or  begging  pilgrims,  on  their  re- 
turn to  Turkestan  from  Mecca  and  Medina.  They 
received  him  into  their  company,  and  with  them 
he  made  a long  journey,  occupying  just  a year  in 
going  and  returning,  through  the  wild  nomades  of 
Central  Asia — the  most  ferocious  race  upon  earth, 
uiiless,  perhaps,  the  Africans  of  Dahomey  may  dis- 
pute the  pre-eminence.  He  visited  Khiva,  Bok- 
hara, and  Samarcand ; saw  the  sepulchre  of  Timour 
the  Lame,  whom  we  call  Tamerlane.  For  months 
he  wandered  about,  clothed  only  in  the  rags  of  a 
dervish,  without  necessary  food,  in  constant  peril 
of  perishing  by  a death  of  cruelty,  if  not  of  torture. 
Of  all  Europeans  who  have  undertaken  that  peril- 
ous journey  he  is  the  only  one  who,  in  recent  times, 
has  returned  to  tell  his  story.  He  has  told  it  ad- 
mirably, mostly  from  memory;  for  he  was  in  a 
country  “where  to  hear  is  regarded  as  impudence, 
to  ask  as  a crime,  and  to  take  notes  as  a deadly 
sin.”  We  propose  in  our  next  number  to  give  an 
abstract  of  some  of  the  leading  points  of  the  inform- 
ation imparted  by  Vamb6ry,  and  content  ourselves 
here  with  pronouncing  his  book  as  one  of  the  three 
best  works  of  travel  that  have  appeared  within  the 
last  ten  years.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers.) 

To  the  long  list  of  military  works,  bearing  the 
imprint  of  D.  Van  Nostrand,  two  of  great  value 
have  been  recently  added.  General  Gillmoue’s 
Report  of  the  Engineer  and  Artillery  Operations 
against  the  Defenses  of  Charleston  Harbor  in  1863 
gives  a perfect  view  of  that  branch  of  modern  war- 
fare which  consists  in  measuring  the  offensive  pow- 
er of  heavy  artillery  against  the  defensive  power 
of  earth-works;  for  Fort  Sumter,  after  the  bom- 
bardment which  it  endured,  was  practically  con- 
verted into  an  earth- work.  The  profuse  illustra- 
tions, and  the  affluence  of  subsidiary  documents  em- 
bodied in  the  special  reports  of  subordinate  officers, 
impart  additional  value  to  a work  w'hich  without 

them  would  have  been  of  high  w orth. Of  still 

higher  permanent  import  is  Mr.  Alexander  L* 
Holley’s  exhaustive  Treatise  on  Ordnance  and  Ar- 
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mor,  which  embodies  a complete  description  of  the 
material,  mode  of  fabrication,  requirements,  and  ca- 
pabilities of  European  and  American  cannon  as  pro- 
duced and  proposed  by  the  famous  gun-makers  of 
the  day.  The  work  is  indeed  mainly  designed  for 
the  professional  rather  than  for  the  unprofessional 
reader;  but  the  illustrations,  nearly  five  hundred 
in  number,  with  the  accompanying  descriptions, 
will  enable  any  intelligent  person  to  form  some  fair 
general  idea  of  what  is  implied  in  the  word  artillery 
as  used  in  modern  warfare. 

We  have  of  late  had  frequent  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  growing  taste  for  elegant  books,  which  has 
been  found  to  warrant  publishers  in  putting  forth 
editions  of  standard  works  in  a style  in  which  the 
exterior  form  is  worthy  of  the  intrinsic  value.  The 
foremost  place  in  publications  of  this  class  must  be 
accorded  to  the  new  edition  of  the  works  of  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray  undertaken  by  Messrs. 
Harper  and  Brothers.  The  three  first  volumes  con- 
tain Vanity  Fair , the  work  by  which  Thackeray 
first  took  his  place  in  the  front  rank  of  our  imagina- 
tive literature.  In  respect  of  “ getting  up,”  includ- 
ing typography,  paper,  and  binding,  the  edition 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Thackeray,  a clever 
artist  before  he  had  proved  himself  a great  writer, 
illustrated  his  own  works.  The  illustrations  to 
Vanity  Fair  are  his  best.  Afterward  he  was  too 
busy  with  the  pen  to  care  much  for  the  pencil.  Be- 
sides the  seventy  and  odd  “ full-page”  pictures  which 
are  specially  noted  in  the  list  of  illustrations,  there 
are  twice  as  many  “Initials,”  “ Tail- Pieces,”  and 
“Bits,”  scattered  through  the  text.  Not  a few  of 
these  arc  among  the  best  of  the  whole;  all  have 
been  reproduced  with  rare  fidelity  to  the  original 
drawings,  and  with  the  utmost  delicacy  of  execu- 
tion. In  an  odd  little  tail-piece,  introduced  at  the 
close  of  Chapter  IX.,  Thackeray  has  given,  with  two 
or  three  dots  and  a dozen  strokes  of  the  pencil,  a por- 
trait of  himself  quite  as  true  as  the  picture  elaborate- 
ly engraved  from  Lawrence’s  excellent  drawing, 
which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  these  volumes. 

Among  well  “got-up”  editions  of  good  books,  we 
may  mention  those  put  forth  by  W.  J.  Widdleton 
of  the  Poems  of  Winthrop  Macworth  Praed,  and 
Dr.  Doran’s  Annals  of  the  English  Stage.  Praed ’s 
Poems  of  Society,  Charades,  and  Enigmas,  though 
they  do  not  belong  to  a high  class  in  art,  arc  beyond 
question  the  first  of  their  class.  In  this  sphere  he 
was  first,  with  no  one  who  came  near  enough  to  him 

to  be  fairly  placed  as  second. Dr.  Doran,  now 

editor  of  the  London  Athenmun , who  has  given  a 
genial  tone  to  that  once  truculent  periodical,  has  in 
his  Annals  grouped  under  biographical  heads  an  im- 
mense number  of  anecdotes  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  played  leading  parts  on  the  British  stage, 
from  the  time  of  Betterton  down  to  that  of  Edmund 
Kean. Noteworthy  also  for  its  attractive  exteri- 

or is  the  Life  of  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,  trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Lampapius  by  William 
Leonhard  Gage  (published  by  F.  Levpoldt).  Men- 
delssohn, the  “ Scraphael”  of  Elizabeth  Shepherd’s 
excellent  novel,  “Charles  Auchester,”  was  noted 
not  more  for  his  musical  genius  than  for  the  rare 
beauty  and  purity  of  his  personal  character.  4 4 There 
may  come  a day  yet,”  wrote  Chorlcy,  44  when  the 
example  of  Mendelssohn’s  lifo,  yet  more  than  of  his 
works,  may  be  invoked.”  To  the  enthusiastic  sketch 
by  the  German  author,  the  accomplished  translator 
has  added  brief  supplementary  sketches  by  Bene- 
dict, Chorley,  Rellstab,  Bayard  Taylor,  Willis,  and 
Dwight. 


Method  of  Philological  Study  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, by  Francis  A.  March.  This  little  work 
indicates  a great  change  which  must  soon  take  place 
in  our  courses  of  liberal  education.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  was  pur- 
sued for  its  own  sake.  A man  then  learned  t he  clas- 
sic tongues  that  he  might  be  able  to  read  Homer  and 
VirgH,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  Horace  and  iEschy- 
lus,  Thucydides  and  Livy.  If  one  could  not  read  the 
classic  tongues  he  could  find  nothing  worth  reading. 
When  in  the  course  of  time  the  literature  of  the  En- 
glish language  came  in  every  department  to  exceed 
in  value  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  study  of 
these  languages  kept  its  place  in  our  schemes  of 
education,  but  rather  as  a means  of  intellectual 
training  than  for  its  own  sake.'  Not  one  student 
in  ten  was  ever  expected  to  read  more  than  the 
few  works  comprised  in  the  college  course.  But 
the  teaching  of  these  languages  had  been  reduced 
to  a science.  Every  lino  had  its  comment  and  ex- 
planatory note,  elucidating  its  logical  and  rhetorical 
character,  and  explaining  every  historical  allusion 
contained  in  it.  The  student  who  never  after  read 
a page  of  his  text- book  had  learned  much  of  the 
philosophy  of  language  and  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  If  he  knew  lit- 
tle Latin  and  Greek,  he  knew  much  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latians.  Now  there  is  no  reason  why  the  study 
of  our  own  language  should  not  in  like  manner  be 
made  a means  of  discipline  and  a nucleus  for  gen- 
eral information.  To  accomplish  this  Mr.  March 
has  treated  certain  passages  of  Bunyan,  Milton,  and 
Shakspeare,  precisely  as  others  have  treated  pas- 
sages of  Horace,  Virgil,  and  iEschylus.  Thus  the 
Introduction  to  Pilgrim’s  Progress  contains  only 
about  one  hundred  words.  There  are  some  four 
thousand  words  used  in  the  questions  upon  this  pas- 
sage ; not  a few  of  them  involving  a great  amount 
of  subsidiary  reading.  The  student  is  expected  to 
wTite  an  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  Bunyan ; 
to  tell  what  famous  Englishmen  were  contemporaiy 
with  him ; to  define  an  allegory ; to  tell  what  claus- 
es are  leading  and  what  dependent ; to  give  gram- 
matical equivalents  for  different  phrases ; to  show 
what  words  are  direct  and  what  metaphorical ; to 
point  out  poetical  forms ; to  throw  lines  which  are 
printed  as  prose  into  metrical  form,  and  so  on.  The 
opening  of  Paradise  Lost,  a scene  from  Julius  Cae- 
sar, one  from  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  two  or  three 
stanzas  from  the  Faery  Queen,  and  a passage  from 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  are  treated  in  the  same  ex- 
haustive manner.  Copious  references  arc  supplied, 
from  which  the  pupil  will  find  the  information  to 
enable  him  to  answer  the  questions.  The  student 
who  shall  have  mastered  the  passages  thus  treated 
will  have  undergone  an  intellectual  discipline  quite 
as  strict  as  though  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  as 
many  lines  of  Homer  or  Virgil,  without  having  per- 
formed the  mere  drudgery  of  committing  to  mem- 
ory declensions  and  conjugations  and  thumbing  the 
lexicon.  Although  the  absolute  value  of  classical 
study  is  unchanged,  its  relative  value,  compared 
with  other  departments  of  discipline  and  knowl- 
edge, is  greatly  diminished;  and  we  believe  that 
the  critical  study  of  our  own  living  language  w ill, 
for  the  great  body  of  students,  in  time  supersede 
that  of  the  dead  tongues,  w'hich  wdll  take  their 
proper  place  as  special  branches  of  study  for  those 
whose  tastes  or  professions  render  them  pleasant  or 
nr  ^essarv.  This  little  work  of  Professor  March, 
which  should  be  adopted  as  a text-book  in  acad- 
emies and  colleges,  indicates  the  mode  in  which 
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this  end  is  to  be  gained.  (Published  by  Harper 
and  Brothers.) 

Mineralogy  and  Geology,  by  Worthington  Hook- 
er. This  is  the  third  volume  of  the  admirable  series 
entitled  “ Science  for  the  School  and  Family.”  Like 
the  previous  volumes  on  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry,  it  is  designed  for  beginners.  LTnlike 
many  books  professing  to  be  “elementary,” it  does 
not  presuppose  that  its  readers  are  already  masters 
of  the  subjects  upon  which  it  undertakes  to  inform 
them;  nor  docs  it  assume  that  every  reader  will 
have  time  or  inclination  to  devote  a lifetime  to 
geology.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  convey  to 
the  pupil  just  that  information  which  every  well- 
informed  person  ought  to  possess;  to  bring  out 
prominently  the  common  geological  phenomena 
which  any  one  may  observe  in  his  daily  walks ; to 
teach 'him  the  exact  truth  about  things  of  which  he 
will  be  likely  to  w’ish  to  know  something ; teaching 
nothing  which  he  must  unlearn,  should  time  or  in- 
clination induce  him  to  pursue  his  studies  farther. 
This  excellent  idea  has  been  excellently  executed. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

The  Culture  of  the  Observing  Faculties , by  War- 
ren Burton,  is  another  effort  in  the  direction  of 
the  realistic  training  of  children.  The  author,  in 
briefly  defining  the  objects  which  he  had  in  view”, 
and  which  he  has  fairly  attained,  says:  “If  you 
would  go  hand  in  hand  with  genial  Nature  and 
have  children  learn  easily  and  much  from  things 
all  around  them  ; if  you  would  enjoy  sensible,  ani- 
mated talks  w’ith  quick-witted  and  blithe  compan- 
ions; if  you  would  learn  much  yourselves  while 
teaching  others,  put  in  practice  the  suggestions 
of  this  little  book.”  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.) 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  William  Johnson , by 
William  L.  Stone.  This  work  was  projected 
and  partly  executed  a quarter  of  a century  ago  by 
the  late  William  L.  Stone,  w hose  life  of  Brant  has 
gained  for  him  an  honorable  place  among  our  minor 
historians.  His  son,  bearing  the  same  name,  has 
completed  the  task  left  unfinished  by  the  death  of 
the  father.  Sir  William  Johnson,  born  in  Ireland 
in  1715,  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  taking  up  his  residence  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Mohawk  for  the  purpose  of  managing  estates  ac- 
quired there  by  his  uncle,  Admiral  Sir  Peter  War- 
ren. ' lie  learned  the  language  of  the  Indians,  took 
for  wife  the  sister  of  Brant,  was  formally  adopted 
as  a sachem,  and  acted  a prominent  part  in  the 
struggle  between  the  English  and  the  French  for 
the  supremacy  in  the  region  of  Central  New  York. 
His  Life  and  Times  thus  form  an  important  chapter 
in  our  colonial  history.  This  has  been  faithfully 
written  by  Mr.  Stone  from  a superabundance  of 
material  collected  by  his  father  and  himself.  This 
material  might  have  made  five  volumes  as  well  as 
two;  had  it  been  condensed  into  one  it  would  have 
been  still  better.  As  it  stands,  the  work  is  a valua- 
ble if  not  attractive  monograph  relating  to  our  ante- 
revolutionary  history.  The  general  reader  will 
think  it  heavy ; the  student  of  history  will  thank 
the  author  for  the  care  with  which  he  has  gathered 
Ills  facts,  and  for  the  amplitude  with  which  he  has 
presented  them.  (Published  by  J.  Munson.) 

Christian's  Mistake , by  Dinah  Maria  Mulock, 
is  a domestic  story  every  wav  -worthy  of  the  author 
of  “John  Halifax,”  “Agatha’s  Husband,”  and 
“Mistress  and  Maid.”  It  tells  how  Christian  Oak- 
ley”, young,  beautiful,  proud*  and  poor,  who  almost 
loved  a man  handsome,  titled,  and  wicked,  mar- 


ried Arnold  Grey,  a widowed  father,  middle-aged, 
and  rich,  moving  in  a circle  of  society  above  tbat  to 
which  his  young  wife  had  belonged.  Christian's 
“mistake”  was  two-fold:  first,  in  marrying  & man 
whom  she  did  not  love,  but  only  respected ; and 
secondly,  in  trying  to  keep  from  him  the  knowledge 
of  her  former  attachment,  although  he  had  known 
it  from  the  first.  The  story  begins,  where  most 
novels  end,  with  the  marriage.  Its  great  purpose — 
for  it  has  a purpose — is  to  combat  the  false  and  perni- 
cious doctrine  put  forth  in  many  places  under  vague 
and  high-Bounding phrases,  but  which  in  its  ultimate 
analysis  resolves  itself  into  this : that  if  a woman 
finds  that  she  does  not  love  her  husband  she  most 
run  away  from  him,  for  “ affinity,”  or  as  some  phrase 
it,  “love  is  the  sole  morality  of  marriage.”  Miss 
Mulock ’s  teaching  is,  that  duty  is  the  morality  of 
marriage,  as  of  every  thing  else.  She  works  out 
her  doctrine  thus : Christian  goes  to  her  new  home, 
w here  she  finds  the  tw’o  children  of  her  husband, 
and  two  unmarried  women,  one  the  sister  of  her 
husband,  the  other  the  sister  of  his  first  wife.  All 
receive  her  coldly,  and  annoy  her  with  sarcasm  and 
covert  insult.  But  she  resolves  from  the  first  to  be 
a true  wife ; and  if  she  tries  to  conceal  her  former 
attachment  it  is  for  her  husbands  sake.  She  wins 
the  love  of  her  step-children,  and  finally  that  of  their 
aunts;  that  of  her  husband  she  has  had  from  the 
first ; and  finds  at  last  tbat  she  has  come  to  love 
him  with  a deep  and  earnest  affection ; and  so  by 
resolute  walking  in  the  path  of  duty  finds  the  great 
reward  given  sooner  or  later  to  all  w bo  thus  walk. 
The  novel,  while  faultless  as  a story,  is  better  than 
a sermon.  (Published  bv  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Cape  Cod,  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  TLis  work 
has  all  the  characteristic  excellence  of  its  author; 
the  singularly  shrewd  and  thoughtful  observation 
of  natural  facts,  the  dry”  remote  humor,  and  the 
wild  intellectual  independence,  which  have  made 
Thoreau’s  name  eminent  among  naturalists.  The 
residents  of  the  Cape  must  not  be  offended  if  they 
and  their  dwelling-place  are  treated  as  if  they  were 
curious  specimens  of  antediluvian  civilization.  Tho- 
reau treats  bis  own  Concord  in  the  same  passionless 
strain.  “ Cape  Cod”  is  the  w ork  of  a robust,  man- 
ly scholar.  (Published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields.) 

Any  game  or  amusement  which  gives  outdoor 
exercise  to  females  is  worthy  of  attention  on  hygienic 
grounds.  The  game  of  Croquet  has  become  fairly 
naturalized  among  us,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  be- 
come national,  like  that  of  Base- Ball.  The  laws  of 
tlie  game,  the  implements  used  in  playing  it,  and  all 
other  necessary”  information  respecting  it  arc  em- 
bodied in  a neat  and  fully  illustrated  brochure,  en- 
titled Croquet , the  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  Game , 
by  John  Jaques.  (Published  by  'Williams  and  Co.) 

Tony  Butler,  issued  in  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine  ;n 
Luttrell  of  Arran,  by”  Charles  Lever;  and  Uncle 
Silas , by  J.  S.  Le  Fanu,  arc  all  readable  novels. 
The  name  of  Le  Fanu  is  hardly  known  in  America, 
although  he  has  written  some  of  the  best  stories  that 
have  appeared  in  the  “Dublin  University  Maga- 
zine.” Lever,  in  dedicating  bis  latest  w*ork  to  Jo- 
seph Sheridan  Lc  Fanu,  says:  “He  w’ho  can  write 
such  stories  as  ‘ Wylder’s  Hand,’  or  4 Uncle  Silas,’ 
needs  no  praise  of  mine ; but  I can  at  least  say’  bow 
warmly  I admire  bis  genius,  how  heartily'  I enjoy 
his  genial  humor,  and  how  thoroughly  I appreciate 
his  right  to  his  second  Christian  name ; and  if  these 
be  not  claims  enough  for  success,  let  him  be  assured 
there  are  few  men  can  show  more.”  (Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.) 
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THROUGH  the  early  spring  every  mind  and 
heart  were  intent  upon  the  wonderful  march 
of  Sherman.  As  a military  movement  it  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  ever  known,  both  for  the  vigor 
and  skill  of  its  execution  and  the  decisiveness  of  its 
results.  Its  story  when  told,  even  in  the  most  hur- 
ried manner,  by  those  who  see  with  their  minds  as 
well  as  their  eyes,  is  intensely  interesting,  and  will 
yet  furnish  literature  and  art  with  a thousand  strik- 
ing suggestions.  Macaulay’s  New'  Zealander,  who 
stops  upon  his  way  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  London, 
to  moralize  upon  the  ancient  lairs  of  bears  and  bulls 
in  Wall  Street,  need  not  imagine  that  we,  w ho  are 
contemporary  with  this  great  event,  are  not  fully 
aware  of  its  importance  and  romance.  We  give 
him  notice  that  we  know  and  value  our  heroes  -who 
live  before  his  Agamcmnons.  The  little  skirmishes 
and  slight  campaigns  of  the  Revolution  are  already 
paled  by  the  imposing  gravity  of  these  modern  op- 
eration*. The  Edinburgh  Renew  already  finds  in 
the  stupendous  combinations  of  United  States  mili- 
tary genius  the  only  adequate  suggestion  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Wellington  and  Napoleon. 

To  every  American,  however,  the  point  of  chief 
pride  and  interest  is  that  these  armies  arc  composed 
of  the  same  stuff  as  that  which  fled  panic-stricken 
from  Bull  Run,  not  yet  four  years  ago ! That  woe- 
ful Monday!  That  universal  incredulity,  horror, 
anguish,  shame!  It  is  too  dismal  to  remember! 
And  yet  no  true  American  heart  composed  itself 
to  rest  that  night  without  a clear  conviction  that, 
despite  the  dreary  talc,  Americans  were  not  cow- 
ards. 

The  Easy  Chair  stopped  a day  or  two  afterward 
to  see  Bourbon.  He  was  not  sorry  for  what  had 
happened.  He  had  no  shamet  There  was  a sul- 
len, defiant  cheerfulness  in  his  aspect,  and  a sinister 
composure  in  his  greetjng. 

“Good-morning,  Mr.  Easy  Chair!” 

“ Good-morning,  Mr.  Bourbon.” 

“Have  you  heard  from  Bull  Run,  Mr.  Easy 
Chair?” 

“ Yes,  I am  sorry  to  say  I have.” 

Then  with  a sudden  fierceness  as  if  he  gloried  in 
the  disgrace  of  the  American  flag: 

“How  the  rebels  didn’t  run,  Sir!  how  they 
didn’t  run,  Sir!”  and  his  voice  rose  into  a shrill 
shriek. 

“ I never  supposed  they  w'ere  cowards,”  was  the 
reply.  But  he  excitedly  continued : 

44  Who  ran  away,  Sir?  Ha,  ha!  who  ran?” 
—Well,  who  ran  ? The  men  who  have  marched 
from  Chattanooga  to  Savannah,  and  from  Savannah 
victoriously  northward ; the  men  w'hose  ponderous 
tread  has  shaken  to  pieces  the  cause  that  triumphed 
at  Bull  Run.  Who  ran?  The  men  who,  undis- 
ciplined, were  M'Dowell’s  mob:  and,  organized, 
are  Sherman’s  army. 

Without  the  least  malevolence  toward  England 
we  may  say  it  is  not  surprising  that  a nation  which 
has,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  last  four  years, 
developed  such  military  resources,  should  now  be 
very  politely  mentioned.  If  the  war  had  made  us  a 
military  people,  England  might  well  fear.  For  if 
history  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  repeat  her- 
self, there  would  then  be  danger  of  collision  l>et\vcen 
ns.  Or  if  the  war  had  been  what  Earl  Russell  called 
it,  a war  for  empire  upon  the  part  of  the  United 


States,  then  England  might  fear.  For  in  that  case 
we  should  certainly  lay  hands  upon  her. 

But  the  march  of  Sherman  is  for  peace,  not  for 
war.  The  one  thing  that  this  country  most  ardent- 
ly wishes  is  peace ; and  when  the  battles  are  over 
and  the  soldiers  return,  who  will  wish  more  drafts 
and  heavier  taxes  ? The  training  given  us  by  the 
war  will  make  peace  more  secure  and  more  honor- 
able. It  will  not  put  us  in  love  with  fighting,  nor 
any  other  nation  in  love  with  fighting  us. 

The  marvelous  progress  of  Sherman  will  have 
another  result  also.  It  has  carried  the  perils  and 
desolation  of  w ar  through  the  very  heart  of  the  sec- 
tion that  began  the  war.  The  remotest  plantations, 
which  had  not  dreamed  that  by  any  chance  the 
sound  or  sight  of  an  army  would  disturb  their  re- 
pose, have  been  overrun  with  troops  and  left  tram- 
pled and  devastated.  The  war  which  was  gavly 
wooed  has  suddenly  bared  its  terrible  face  upon  its 
worshipers  and  burned  them  to  the  bone.  It  will 
be  long  and  long  before  they  court  its  withering 
embrace  again.  The  men  who  recoiled  before  the 
plantations  at  Bull  Run  upon  the  border,  have  now 
penetrated  the  interior  and  taught  the  plantations 
at  home  what  war  truly  is.  “How  they  didn’t 
run !”  said  Bourbon,  four  years  ago.  Does  ho  re- 
member the  words  that  were  so  cruel  in  those  dark 
days? 


It  seems  so  long  ago  since  we  all  laughed  over 
Pickwick  that  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  au- 
thor of  Pickwick  is  by  no  means  an  old  man,  and, 
with  undiminished  powder,  is  writing  “Our  Mutual 
Friend.” 

It  is  undeniable  that  he  is  still  easily  master. 
We  may  say  that  ho  is  extravagant,  unnatural,  sen- 
timental, uneven ; that  he  can  not  dcscril>c  “soci- 
ety” w ithout  caricaturing  it  at  every  touch,  that  he 
is  melodramatic,  and  imitates  himself.  We  may 
say  indeed  what  we  will,  but  when  we  have  found 
all  our  faults  we  must  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
opulent  and  refreshing  genius.  Even  in  his  stories 
which  are  thought  to  be  least  satisfactory,  44  Little 
Dorrit,”  for  instance,  there  are  characters  and  crea- 
tions which  become  a part  of  current  life  and  litera- 
ture. The  Circumlocution  Office,  in  w hich  the  art 
of  how  not  to  do  it  was  practiced  and  perfected,  is 
so  familiar  as  to  have  become  necessary,  if  wre  w'ould 
express  in  one  picturesque  phrase  the  infinite  vexa- 
tious delays  of  the  official  sendee  of  Government. 
The  description  of  the  Marshalsca  prison  and  the 
life  there,  in  “ Little  Dorrit,”  is  a completed  picture 
of  which  the  prison  scenes  in  Pickw  ick  arc  merely 
studies ; and  in  the  same  novel  there  is  that  tender 
chapter,  “ Nobody’s  Disappearance,”  one  of  the  most 
exquisitely  simple  and  touching  love  passages  in  our 
literature. 

But  it  is  in  the  felicitous  oddity  of  his  conceits, 
and  in  a certain  power  of  investing  the  most  famil- 
iar objects  with  romance,  that  Dickens  is  without 
a rival.  Thus  in  44  Our  Mutual  Friend”  there  is  a 
young  woman  in  London  who  is  a dwarf,  and  who 
makes  dolls’  dresses.  44  Miss  Jenny  Wren,  Dolls’ 
Dress-maker.  Dolls  attended  at  their  own  resi- 
dences.” In  a vein  of  the  most  airy  and  felicitous 
humor  wc  are  told  how  she  makes  the  great  ladies 
; try  the  dresses  on.  “ Bless  you,  godmother.”  said 
I Miss  Wren,  “ I have  to  scud  about  town  at  all  hours. 
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If  it  was  only  sitting  at  my  bench,  cutting-out  and  1 agination  is  entirely  captive,  and  is  relieved  when 
sewing,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  work ; but  the  old  shell  collapses  and  crumbles  away.  A lit- 
it’s  the  trying-on  by  the  great  ladies  that  takes  it  tie  thought  will  perhaps  reveal  a very  curious  and 
out  of  me.”  And  then  she  goes  on  to  relate  how  interesting  resemblance  in  many  points  between 
the  trying-on  is  achieved.  There  is  some  grand  the  genius  of  Dickens  and  that  of  Gustave  Dor£. 
day  in  the  Park,  or  a Drawing-Room,  or  a Show,  There  are  many  good  novels  now  publishing,  but 
or  a Fete,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  Miss  Wren  whatever  you  omit  we  advise  you  to  rend  ‘‘Our 
squeezes  among  the  crowd,  and  looks  about  her.  Mutual  Friend.” 

Presently  she  sees  some  great  lady  very  superbly  ~— 

dressed  in  the  highest  fashion.  Jenny  carefully  If  Horace  Walpole  were  living  he  would  delight 
studies  her.  She  observes  the  material,  the  shape,  in  the  illustrious  addition  to  his  catalogue  of  royal 
the  change  from  the  last  fashion.  Then  Bhc  scamp-  and  noble  authors  of  the  greatest  of  living  emperors 
ers  home  and  cuts  accordingly,  and  runs  back  again  writing  of  the  greatest  of  the  dead : 44  Caius  Julius 
on  the  next  occasion  to  compare  her  work  with  her  Caisar,  the  greatest  name  in  history,”  says  Men  vale, 
model.  The  u History,”  written  by  the  French  Emperor,  is 

“ There  was  Lady  Belinda  Whitrose,”  says  Miss  an  effort  to  preach  the  gospel  of  success  : to  show 
Jenny  Wren,  44 1 made  her  do  double  duty  in  one  that  a man  of  might  is,  in  6qme  sense,  a Messiah, 
night.  I said,  when  she  came  out  of  the  carriage,  and  to  establish  beyond  all  cavil,  as  one  of  the  Lon- 
‘ You'll  do,  my  dear!’  and  I ran  straight  home  and  don  critics  humorously  says,  that  chickens  were 
cut  her  out  and  basted  her.  Back  I came  again,  and  made  for  foxes, 
waited  behind  the  men  that  called  the  carriages. 

Very  bad  night  too.  At  last,  1 Lady  Belinda  Whit- 
rose’s  carriage!  I>ady  Belinda  Whitroso  coming 
down!’  And  I made  her  try  on — oh!  and  take  The  reflections  arc  sometimes  shrewd,  sometimes 
pains  about  it,  too — before  she  got  seated.  That’s  puerile,  often  vague  and  of  a French  sentimental 
Lady  Belinda  hanging  up  by  the  waist,  much  too  grandiloquence.  But  the  wide  experience  of  Louis 
near  the  gaslight  for  a wax  one,  with  her  toes  Napoleon  has  sharpened  his  wits,  and  his  reflections 
turned  in.”  The  delightful  grotesqueness  of  such  upon  the  conduct  of  men  in  great  emergencies  are 
a conceit  is  entirely  peculiar  to  the  humor  of  Dick-  well  worth  pondering.  His  own  career  is  more  ro- 
ens.  mantic  than  that  of  Caesar,  or  any  of  the  characters 

So  ho  has  a magical  touch  of  romance  in  describ-  he  describes,  while  Ciesar’s  faith  in  himself  and  his 
ing  the  most  commonplace  objects  and  scenes.  This  purpose  could  not  have  surpassed  Louis  Napoleon's 
is  shown  in  44 Our  Mutual  Friend,”  by  his  treat-  confidence  in  his  star.  Of  all  nations  the  French 
ment  of  the  river  life  along  the  Thames,  in  London,  are  most  sensitive  to  ridicule,  and  of  all  living  men 
An  ordinary  sailor's  porter-house ; the  boats  upon  Louis  Napoleon  was  the  most  ridiculous  after  his 
the  water ; the  shipping,  the  wharves,  the  bridges,  performance  at  Strasbourg  and  Boulogne.  Yet  dc- 
the  steamers,  the  fog,  the  doubtful  river-side  peo-  ( spite  of  the  double  ridicule,  he  quietly  persevered, 
pie — all  that  is  most  familiar  to  a Londoner,  or  to  his  star  ascended,  and  France  is  proud  of  him  to-day 
any  modern  man  in  a modern  city  near  the  water,  as  her  Emperor. 

becomes  as  romantic  and  poetic  under  his  touch  a*s  In  1849  the  debate  took  place  in  the  French  Re- 
thc  Rialto  or  the  Grand  Canal  in  a moonlight  of  publican  Assembly,  whether  Louis  N«apoleon  Bona- 
thc  Middle  Ages.  And  it  is  the  London  Thames  parte  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  France.  It 
and  the  London  street  of  to-day  with  which  he  was  in  the  days  when  this  Easy  Chair  rolled  along 
deals.  It  would  be  a cunning  hand  that  could  make  the  Boulevards  and  planted  itself  at  the  doors  of 
South  Street,  and  the  Fulton  Market,  and  West  cafes  upon  the  pleasant  pavement.  The  debate  was 
Street,  and  the  oyster  boats  at  the  foot  of  Canal  interesting  and  exciting,  and  lay  chiefly  between 
Street,  weird  and  fascinating  and  solemn,  bewitch-  the  moderate  and  radical  Republicans.  “ If  we  suf- 
ing  them  into  a spectral  reality,  as  Dickens  does  fer  him  to  return,”  said  the  latter, 44  his  mere  name, 
the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Other  English  novelists  whatever  his  character  and  purpose,  will  set  France 
describe  the  Club,  and  the  Park,  and  the  Ball-room,  by  the  ears.  In  a time  of  civil  tumult  the  presence 
as  we  all  know  and  see  them.  Life  at  an  English  of  a Bonaparte  in  Paris  will  create  a party  in  spite 
country-house,  too,  is  often  and  faithfully  depicted,  of  himself.  While  he  is  elsewhere  we  are  safe.  Be- 
But  it  is  done  with  no  spell  of  imagination — none  of  j sides,  he  is  known  only  as  a pretender  to  the  throne, 
that  poetic  glamour,  in  which  the  familiar  fact  does  j Has  he  ever  renounced  his  aspirations  ? Can  we 
not  cease  to  be  real,  while  it  is  curiously  strange  j even  justly  confide  in  his  intention  to  renounce  them 
and  remote  and  enchanted.  The  dull,  damp  ob-  i if  he  finds  himself  hurried  by  events  toward  a crown? 
scuritv  of  a misty  night  by  the  water-side — the  i There  are  risks,  there  are  palpable  dangers  if  he  re- 
lights gleaming  through  the  moisture— the  men  | turns.  There  is  no  risk  if  he  remains  absent.  Is 
moving  about — and  all  the  rest,  are  as  exact  as  the  J France  to-day  in  a condition  to  take  risks?” 
photograph,  but  a certain  vague  impressiveness  and  i Such  were  the  arguments  passionately  urged  by 
mystery  are  shed  over  them,  as  in  Turner’s  pictures  ■ the  orators  of  “the  Mountain”  of  '48.  Lamartine 
upon  the  Alps,  or  in  Dore’s  drawings  upon  a street  ’ replied  to  them  j Lamartine,  then  at  the  he  ight  of 
or  a house.  j his  exaltation,  a dreamer  directing  a revolution. 

A striking  single  illustration  of  this  power  is  in  ' Yet  France  and  civilization  owe  Lamartine  an  oter- 
the  description  of  the  house  of  Mrs.  Clennham  in  ( nal  debt  of  gratitude.  For  the  few  months  that  he 
“ Little  Dorrit.”  It  is  like  a hundred  other  old  , was  in  power  he  used  that  power  to  pacify  France 
houses  in  London  ; but  its  mystery,  its  dreariness,  and  to  conciliate  the  world.  When  he  stood  at  the 
its  terror,  become  at  length  so  impressive,  although  Ilutcl  de  Ville,  and  with  a proud  and  inspiring  clo- 
the feeling  is  most  subtly  and  unconsciously  con-  I quence  recalled  the  inob  of  Paris  to  the  noblest 
veyed.  that  when  Blandois  at  last  sits  saucily  in  the  1 memories  of  the  nation  and  saved  the  tri-color  to 
window  smoking  and  singing,  with  his  Mcphisto-  1 France,  ho  did  a work  for  which  France  ought  to 
phelian  mustache  jeeringly  curling  upward,  the  im-  I have  made  him  her  care  forever,  and  not  have  suf- 


The  history  is  carefully  and  accurately  written. 
Its  delineations  of  character  are  vivid  and  pictur- 
esque, and  executed  with  unexpected  literary  art. 
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fered  the  man  who  had  as  truly  saved  the  country 
as  ever  Cicero  saved  Rome  to  beg  his  bread  in  for- 
eign  lands  by  soliciting  subscriptions  to  liis  works. 
French  history  will  show  among  her  public  men 
many  names  of  higher  executive  ability,  of  the 
genius  of  permanent  command,  but  none  which  are 
associated  with  purer  patriotism  or  vital  service 
than  Lamartine. 

He  it  was  who  replied  to  the  objections  and  ad- 
vocated the  return  of  Louis  Napoleon.  “ France/1 
he  said,  with  lofty  declamation,  “is  noble,  is  just, 
is  forgiving.  In  this  great  hour  France  has  no 
need  to  remember  offenses  nor  to  anticipate  harm. 
The  people,  confiding  in  themselves  and  their  noble 
purpose,  are  generous  and  heroic.  The  people,  with 
their  republican  instincts,  are  stronger  than  the  tra- 
ditional idea  of  Bonaparte,  or  of  Bourbon.  They 
do  not  fear.  There  is  no  man  who  can  make  them 
tremble.  Least  of  all  this  man,  Louis  Bonaparte. 
Has  he  given  France  occasion  to  fear  him  ? Is  he 
an  imposing  figure  ? Does  majestic,  magnanimous 
franco  dread  the  hero  of  Boulogne  ? No : let  him 
retain.  He  will  be  lost  among  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  will  cease  to  have  the  importance  of  a political 
exile.  If  he  tries  to  seduce  Freuchmen  from  alle- 
giance to  their  own  libert}r,  he  will  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  indignation  of  a great,  a just,  an  honorable 
people.” 

Lamartine  did  not  indeed  say  one  of  these  words, 
but  every  word  he  said  meant  precisely  this.  Pub- 
lic opinion  seconded  him.  “Why,”  said  the  cafes, 
“make  a somebody  out  of  nobody?  Who  is  this 
Louis  Napoleon?  A heavy,  dull  booby ; son  of 
Hortense  and  a Dutch  admiral,  who,  because  his 
name  is  Bonaparte,  has  played  the  part  of  the  frog 
to  the  ox,  and  is  the  laughing-stock  of  mankind. 
It  is  an  insult  to  speak  as  if  French  could  fear  him. 
He  could  not  make  trouble  if  he  tried.  Don’t,  for 
Heaven’s  sake,  dignify  and  distinguish  him  by  vot- 
ing him  dangerous  to  the  Republic.” 

So  the  dull  man  returned  to  France.  In  a short 
time  he  appeared  in  the  Chamber  as  a representative. 
That  watfa  significant  indication  of  the  power  of  his 
name.  It  showed  to  every  body,  what  nobody  had 
denied,  that  the  name  was  still  a charm.  “But 
of  what  use  is  a magic  key  to  him  who  does  not 
know  how  to  use  it?”  said  the  cafes.  “ If  he  were 
an  able  man  he  might  become  dangerous,  because 
he  now  sees  the  practical  proof  of  the  value  of  his 
name.  But  this  heavy-eved,  stolid  Franco-Dutch- 
man  can  not  use  his  own  power.” 

Louis  Napoleon  had  the  genius  of  silence  then  as 
now.  He  made  no  striking  impression  in  the  As- 
sembly. He  leaned  toward  the  popular  side,  but 
was  not  a leader.  But  very  soon  after  his  return 
it  was  evident  to  every  shrewd  observer  that  there 
was  a new  element  in  the  political  combinations, 
and  that  its  scope  was  incalculable.  The  election 
of  President  followed.  On  the  one  side  the  sincere 
republican.  General  Cavaignac;  on  the  other  the 
silent,  shadowy,  mysterious  Louis  Bonaparte.  Ca- 
vaignac was  known  only  by  his  liberal  antecedents, 
his  military  skill,  his  lofty,  simple  character,  and 
his  fidelity  to  the  republic.  Louis  Bonaparte  was 
known  solely  as  an  aspirant  to  the  throne.  France 
elected  him,' and  thereby  chose  the  empire.  The 
election  showed  that  the  Napoleon  prestige  was 
stronger  in  France  than  the  wish  of  public  liberty 
or  of  popular  government.  On  the  day  of  his  in- 
auguration President  Bonaparte  rode  through  the 
city  in  the  military  procession.  The  excitement 
was  intense.  Paris  thronged  the  streets  and  hov- 
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ered  at  the  windows.  It  was  a dream.  Here  was 
the  city  adorned  and  shouting.  1814  was  undone. 
Waterloo  was  avenged.  That  passive  figure  upon 
which  all  eyes  are  bent,  and  which  sits  the  proud 
horse  well,  is  a Bonaparte.  This  day  is  more  than 
the  return  from  Elba ; it  is  the  return  from  St.  Hel- 
ena ; and  as  the  splendid  pageant  swept  by  a point 
in  the  Champs  Eiys£es,  where  the  Easy  Chair  was 
standing,  he  heard  from  two  invalid  veterans  of  the 
great  Emperor  who  stood  beside  him  the  irrepress- 
ible cry,  “ Vive  CEmpertur  !” 

Louis  Napoleon  fully  comprehended  the  meaning 
of  his  election.  It  was  upon  that  perception  he  re- 
lied in  the  coup  d'etat.  Nobody,  and  especially  no 
Frenchman,  had  a right  to  be  surprised  when  it  was 
found  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  driving  after  the 
reins  had  been  put  into  his  hands.  France  submits 
ted  to  the  empire  she  had  invoked.  To  speak  of 
the  President  as  violating  his  oath  was  idle ; for  re- 
publican France  forswore  herself  when  she  elected 
him.  She  invited  him  to  perjure  himself,  and  she 
acquiesces  in  his  perjury. 

The  Emperor’s  “ History  of  Julius  Caesar”  is  a 
declaration  of  his  political  philosophy ; and  it  is  a 
very  old  and  very  unsatisfactory  one.  Men  of 
great  executive  genius,  he  says,  are  born  to  rule 
other  men,  and  other  men  ought  to  submit.  What 
are  called  crimes  in  such  Heaven-appointed  rulers 
are  merely  the  severities  necessary  to  destroy  op- 
position to  their  rale.  If  people  would  only  sub- 
mit to  them  there  would  be  no  trouble.  The  proof 
that  they  are  meant  to  rule  is  found  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  governments  they  establish.  In  which 
case,  says  an  acute  French  critic  of  the  History, 

Nero,  Caligula,  Domitian,  Vitellius,  prove  that  Au- 
gustus was  a divinely-commissioned  governor.  It 
is  very  clear  that,  if  the  success  of  Caesarism  over 
the  republic  proves  that  it  was  right,  the  culmina- 
tion of  imperialism  in  revolting  tyranny,  ruin,  and 
anarchy  proves  that  it  was  wrong.  In  fact,  the 
generalization  is  impossible.  It  may  be  very  true 
that  Julius  Caesar  was  the  most  available  and  the 
wisest  governor  for  Rome  when  he  ascended  to  pow- 
er, but  it  can  not  follow  that  his  system  adminis- 
tered by  any  successor  was  necessarily  the  best. 

A great  man,  in  a certain  sense,  justifies  himself. 

Oliver  Cromwell  did  that.  But  when  Richard  came 
Oliver  could  not  help  him.  The  fatal  defect  of  this 
theory  of  great  men  is  that  the  trile  point  of  inter- 
est in  historical  development  is  not  men,  but  man. 

That  is  the  truth  which  was  practically  announced 
in  the  world  almost  simultaneously  with  the  career 
of  Caesar.  The  pagan  system,  of  which  Alexander, 

Caesar,  and  Napoleon  were  the  illustrations  that  tbo 
imperial  historian  cites,  regards  primarily  the  in- 
terests of  certain  men,  and  is  selfish.  The  Chris- 
tian system  seeks  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  is 
fraternal  and  charitable.  Privilege,  aristocracy, 
and  despotism  spring  from  the  first.  Popular  gov- 
ernment and  absolute  equality  before  the  laws  from 
the  last. 

Louis  Napoleon’s  portrait  of  Julius  Cesar,  al- 
though it  is  very  vivid,  adds  nothing  to  the  previ- 
ous impression  of  that  extraordinary  man;  and  his 
“improvement”  of  Cesar’s  life  is  not  novel,  al- 
though it  has  peculiar  interest  as  the  work  of  an 
Emperor.  We  would  not  wish  to  trifle  profanely 
with  the  sacredness  of  the  Imperial  Majesty  of 
France,  but  thinking  of  the  silent  Loais  Bonaparte 
of  twenty  years  ago  smoking  and  playing  billiards 
in  Leicester  Square  in  London,  and  of  tbe  present 
genius  of  the  Tuileries  extolling  Caesar,  it  is  impos- 
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sible  not  to  think  also  of  a successful  gentleman  of 
the  road  publishing  with  appropriate  reflections  the 
History  of  Mr.  Jonatnan  Wild  the  Great. 


The  name  of  Jean  L6on  Gerome  is  probably  not 
familiar  to  a great  many  of  our  readers,  but  possi- 
bly some  of  his.  pictures  may  be  better  known  to 
them,  for  he  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  living 
French  artists,  and  some  of  his  most  characteristic 
works  have  been  exhibited  at  Goupil’s  Gallery  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  They  have  been  criticised 
with  great  care  and  thoughtfulness  by  many  of  the 
brethren  of  the  daily  press,  and  are  well  worthy  the 
attention  and  study  of  every  body.  The  three  most 
familiar  by  photographs  are  the  Duel  after  the  Mask- 
ed Ball,  the  Death  of  Caesar,  and  the  Gladiators  sa- 
luting the  Emperor  in  the  Coliseum  as  they  go  to 
death. 

All  three  of  these  works,  although  the  Death  of 
Caesar  has  been  seen  here,  are  known  to  us  chiefly 
in  the  comparatively  small  reproductions.  They 
immediately  impiyss  every  spectator  with  a double 
feeling — first,  a sense  of  horror  at  the  tragedy,  and 
then  the  utmost  admiration  of  the  technical  skill 
with  which  they  are  executed.  In  the  Duel  after 
the  Masked  Ball  two  Pierrots — the  conventional 
clowns  of  the  French  carnival — have  rushed  from 
the  opera-house  to  the  Bois  do  Boulogne,  and  there 
in  the  chill,  gray,  foggy  morning  they  fight  with 
swords,  and  one  has  fallen.  The  ghastly  contrast 
between  the  masquerading  dress  and  the  mortal 
combat,  and  the  subtler  contrast  suggested  between 
the  scene  of  brilliant  gayety  and  frivolity  they  have 
just  left,  and  the  cold,  sullen  gloom  of  wintry  day- 
break and  the  death-wound — these  are  the  first  ex- 
pression, and  the  firmness,  the  force,  the  delicacy, 
and  vivid  reality  of  representation  are  the  second. 

In  the  Death  of  Ca&sar  the  deed  is  accomplished. 
The  tumultuous  throng  of  Senators  is  retiring  in  the 
middle  distance  from  the  Senate  House.  The  throne 
is  overturned,  and  Julius  Caesar  lies  dead,  stretched 
upon  the  floor.  Opposite  his  body  are  the  solemn 
ranges  of  the  empty  seats  of  the  Senators.  The 
solemnity  of  this  picture  is  startling.  The  vastness 
and  solitude  of  the  hall;  the  terror  of  the  empty 
seats ; the  evident  horror  of  the  withdrawing  crowd 
at  their  own  deed,  not  one  daring  to  look  back  upon 
the  dead  Csesar;  and  the  awful  motionless  arm  of 
the  imperial  figure,  lying  there  like  the  corpse  of 
Rome  itself,  can  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  a work 
of  remarkable  imagination,  and  of  masterly  sim- 
plicity and  grandeur. 

The  third  picture  is  that  of  the  Gladiators  going 
to  death.  The  mighty  Coliseum  swarming  to  the 
roof  with  the  eager  and  cruel  Roman  mob,  a soft, 
vast,  luminous  distance  is  the  back-ground  of  a 
group  of  noble  barbaric  forms  who  lift  their  shields 
and  salute  the  beast  Vitellius,  who  looks  stolidly 
down  upon  them  from  his  purple  seat— Hail  Caesar ! 
the  doomed  salute  thee!  It  is  pure  tragedy:  and 
he  is  very  dull  who  does  not  see  in  it  the  contem- 
porary criticism  of  common  sense  upon  44  The  His- 
tory of  Julius  Caesar.” 

These  three  works  show  a creative  imagination 
such  as  no  other  modern  French  painter  displays. 
Couture  painted  one  great  picture,  “The  Decadence 
of  the  Romans;”  but  the  characteristic  of  Vemet, 
of  Delacroix,  of  Delarocho  was  technical  skill. 
Ary  Scheffer  has  an  exquisite  sentimentality ; Diaz, 
certain  marvelous  effects  of  color;  Troyon  has  a 
tender  and  poetic  feeling;  Rosa  Bonheur,  a won- 
derful eye  and  hand  in  a special  department ; Fran- 


cois, Lambinet,  Couturier,  Meis&onier,  Fichel,  Frtre, 
and  others,  great  felicity  of  detail.  They  are  all 
excellent  and  delightful  artists.  But  without  de- 
preciating them  in  any  point  of  their  undisputed  su- 
periority, a high  or  poetic  imagination  will  scarcely 
be  claimed  for  any  of  them.  But  that  imagination 
the  painter  of  the  Death  of  Csesar  and  of  the  GladL 
ators  certainly  hns.  It  will  not  be  easy  hereafter 
to  read  of  the  Coliseum  and  its  sanguinary  scenes, 
or  of  the  fall  of  the  great  Roman,  without  a con- 
sciousness that  the  effect  of  each  is  heightened  to 
the  mind  by  these  pictures.  They  are  henceforth 
a part  of  that  history,  as  Ophelia’s  song  is  part  of 
St.  Valentine’s  day. 

That  it  is  not  the  highest  imagination  in  art  is 
very  clear,  and  we  are  very  far  from  saying  that 
Gerome  is  one  of  the  great  artists  of  the  world.  In 
all  these  works  of  which  we  speak  he  follows  most 
French  artists  in  pointing  events.  But  his  superi- 
ority is  that  he  paints  them  not  only  exactly  but 
imaginatively : the  imagination  revealing  itself  in 
the  choice  as  well  os  in  the  treatment.  4t  It  is 
manifest,”  says  a thoughtful  critic  in  the  Evening 
Post,  44  that  the  greatness  of  Gerome  is  not  the 
greatness  that  has  made  the  world  echo  the  names 
of  Titian,  of  Angelo,  of  Veronese;  for  he  has  not 
the  largeness  and  splendor  of  style  of  the  last,  the 
grandeur  of  the  second,  nor  the  richness  of  the  first.” 
This  is  true,  but  is  it  not  like  saying  that  Gray,  or 
Bums,  or  Tennyson  are  not  like  Shakespeare,  Mil- 
ton,  and  Spenser?  Does  it  follow  that  Gerome  is 
not  a great  artist  because  his  greatness  is  neither  of 
the  kind  nor  the  degree  of  the  greatest  masters? 

This  remark  was  made,  indeed,  in  speaking  of 
the  last  work  of  Gerome’s  which  has  been  exhibited 
here — the  original  painting  itself— of  the  Almee  or 
Egyptian  dancirfg  girl.  This  picture  belongs  to 
another  group  of  his  works,  in  which  the  object  is 
an  exact  realism — a kind  of  idealized  photographic 
reproduction  of  the  fact.  In  other  words,  as  a critic 
in  the  World  says  of  them,  they  are  studies.  In- 
deed, all  such  works  are  studies  however  carefully 
elaborated.  The  Candaules,  of  which  we  have  seen 
only  the  engraving,  and  the  “ Prayer  on  the  Desert,” 
and  the  “Egyptian  Butcher,”  of  which  the  origi- 
nals are  in  the  Goupil  Gallery,  are  of  this  kind. 
The  two  last  represent  characteristic  incidents  and 
figures  with  perfect  fidelity.  The  butcher  is  like 
any  butcher  boy  in  Cairo,  and  is  painted  with  a de- 
lightful knowledge  and  confidence;  but  its  sole 
value  is  the  skill  with  which  it  is  done.  The 
“Prayer  on  the  Desert”  is  interesting  from  the 
elaborate  and  vivid  detail  of  a picturesque  scene. 
The  great  expanse  of  the  desert  overgrhich  stretch- 
es far  and  far  away  the  line  of  a caravan,  the  wall 
of  sand-mountains  along  the  horizon,  and  the  erect 
figure  of  the  Arab  who  has  left  the  caravan  and 
stands  upon  his  cloak  praying,  the  whole  flooded 
with  the  full  sunshine  of  the  desert,  make  w hat  Is 
like  an  Oriental  ballad,  in  which  every  accessory  is 
carefully  studied  and  wonderfully  reproduced. 

But  of  all  such  works  the  Almee  is  the  most  in- 
teresting. The  scene  and  the  figures  are  so  exact 
to  nature  that  whoever  has  been  in  Egypt  will  think, 
as  he  looks  at  the  picture,  that  he  remembers  the 
identical  caf6,  and  Arnnouts,  and  the  old  man  and  wo- 
man with  the  “tar”  and  “ rabab,”  a kind  of  violin  and 
tambourine,  and  the  luxuriant  Ghazeeyeh  herself, 
for  so  Mr.  Lane  tells  us  that  we  must  call  the  dan- 
cing girls.  The  vigor,  tiie  richness,  and  the  beauty 
of  this  picture  are  very  remarkable.  The  flesh 
painting  is  masterly.  The  details,  as  of  the  orna- 
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raents  upon  the  dancer's  arms,  the  fringes  of  the 
Amaouts’  head-dresses,  and  the  effects  of  bine  sky 
and  sunshine  through  the  lattice-work,  are  truly 
exquisite.  Such  a woman  as  Gerome  has  here  rep- 
resented is  of  the  most  abandoned  class  in  Egypt,  but 
Mr.  Lane  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are  the 
finest  women  in  the  country.  This  truth  will  save 
Gerome  from  the  suspicion  of  representing  the 
dancer,  for  the  sake  of  effect,  more  finely  formed 
than  such  a woman  would  be.  She  looks  the  very 
genius  of  sensual  delight,  an  impression  which  is 
deepened  by  the  squalor  of  the  scene,  the  dull  bru- 
tishness of  the  musicians,  the  gleeful  applause  of 
the  black  soldier,  and  the  cruel,  sullen  gaze  of  the 
Amaouts.  The  work  has  exactly  the  moral  of  the 
actual  scene.  It  is  a full  revelation  of  the  social 
state  of  the  country.  The  condition  of  women  is 
the  test  of  civilization,  and  that  of  the  East  does  not 
transcend  this.  She  is  the  Mohammedan  woman. 
Raphael's  Madonna  di  Sisto  is  the  Christian  woman. 
Ia  a work  entirely  useless  which  gives  such  empha- 
sis to  the  difference?  We  do  not  suppose  that 
Gerome  had  any  such  intention  in  painting  the  pic- 
ture, but  the  significance^  every  actual  scene  inevi- 
tably reappears  in  its  skillful  repoesentation  whether 
the  artist  was  conscious  of  it  or  not. 

Such  pictures  as  these  of  Gerome’s  merely  realistic 
style  are  of  the  greatest  use  to  all  students,  for  they 
show  the  value  of  the  most  careful  and  conscientious 
detail.  Breadth,  force,  movement,  are  not  gained 
by  obscurity,  by  vagueness,  by  rapidity,  in  painting 
more  than  in  literature.  Nature  is  an  infinite  series 
of  details,  and  in  reproducing  her  there  are  no  short 
cuts  to  her  effects.  The  hasty  charcoal  lines  of 
Michael  Angelo  are  full  of  expression,  but  only  be- 
cause Michael  Angelo  was  the  absolute  master  of 
drawing.  One  sweep  of  Turner’s  brush,  the  critic 
of  the  Post  tells  us,  was,  sometimes,  according  to 
Ruskin,  more  effective  than  the  untiring  manipula- 
tion of  days.  But  it  was  the  untiring  manipula- 
tion of  days  alone  that  gave  Turner's  brush  that 
power.  It  is  by  such  patient  study,  such  undaunted 
industry  as  these  pictures  of  Gerome's  show,  that 
great  talent  and  great  genius  secure  their  fame  and 
their  influence. 

We  would  gladly  linger  longer  and  chat  more  be- 
fore these  works,  but  the  doors  of  the  new  hall  of 
the  National  Academy  are  opening  as  we  write. 
The  artists  are  44  at  home and  the  Easy  Chair, 
with  all  his  brethren,  is  ready  to  begin  his  fee,  faw, 
fum.  He  smells  the  blood  and  will  have  some ! 


14  Olt>  Stock”  complains  that  the  Easy  Chair,  in 
the  March  Number,  winks  at  the  4 * small  crime  and 
evasion”  of  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B.,  who  exchanged  their 
tickets  upon  a certain  evening  train.  It  was  be- 
tween Springfield  and  Boston.  The  conductor  would 
not  stop  the  train  for  a through  passenger  from  Al- 
bany to  Boston,  bnt  he  would  do  it  for  one  from  New 
York,  and  Mr.  A.,  knowing  this  unjustifiable  whim 
of  the  conductor,  exchanged  his  Albany  ticket  with 
that  of  Mr.  B.  from  New  Yoijt,  and  would  have 
been  put  off  at  the  point  nearest'his  home,  but  that 
somebody  told  the  conductor,  who  thereupon  told 
Mr.  A.,  that  ho  had  discovered  the  trick,  and  re- 
fused to  stop,  whereby  nobody  gained  any  thing, 
and  Mr.  A.  was  delayed  for  some  hours  or  for  a 
whole  night  in  reaching  his  home. 

“Old  Stock'*  insists  that  Mr.  A.  did  really  tell  a 
lie  when  he  offered  his  ticket  from  Now  York  in- 
stead of  Albany,  and  that  if  such  moral  obliquities 
are  condoned  by  Easy  Chairs  and  other  censors, 


“our  few  existing  ideas  of  moral  right  and  wrong1' 
will  be  obliterated.  But  now  let  us  ask  frankly — 
is  our  moral  condition  in  more  danger  from  the  ex- 
change of  tickets  dr  from  the  4 4 smartness”  which 
tells  the  conductor  and  keeps  a man  away  from  his 
home  ? If  there  were  any  reason  in  the  conductor’s 
whim,  the  whole  case  would  be  different.  The 
question  is  whether  there  be  any  harm  in  outwitting 
a whim  which  is  of  advantage  to  nobody  by  a strat- 
agem which  injures  nobody.  . Of  course,  if  one  of 
the  innocent  strategists  is  forced  to  say  what  is  not 
true,  it  is  a pity ; but  there  is  no  bad  intention  to 
deceive.  It  is  not  a malignant  falsehood  nor  an 
immorality.  It  is  no  more  a moral  offense  than  it 
would  be  if  “Old  Stock,”  in  replying  to  an  invita- 
tion which  he  was  glad  to  escape,  should  say  that 
he  “regretted  he  could  not  accept.” 

Therefore  the  Easy  Chair  must  persist  that  the 
exposure  of  the  innocent  plot  with  the  disagreeable 
consequences  of  the  exposure  did  show  a mean  spirit, 
and  that  a good-humored  winking  at  the  outwitting 
of  the  conductor  would  have  been  courteous  and 
pleasant,  if  not  so  “ smart.”  That  our  morals  are 
in  danger  from  such  harmless  little  conspiracies  to 
thwart  the  disagreeable  exercises  of  small  power  is 
something  that  the  Easy  Chair  can  not  see ; and  he 
remains  of  opinion  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B.  were  “free  of  censure.” 


(fbitor'j  Sramrr. 

A FRIEND  who  is  out  in  the  “Oil-can”  sends 
the  three  following : 

Some  years  ago  there  lived  in  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania a quite  talented  lawyer  named  W.  Van  G , 

who,  from  his  frequent  pleadings  at  the  44  public 
bar,”  was  sometimes  unfitted  for  his  legal  duties, 
yet  in  his  worst  conditions  never  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  he  belonged  to  that  honored  fraternity. 
On  returning  home  one  night,  after  having  been 
4 4 hand  and  glass”  with  some  of  the  44  stars,”  he  was 
met  at  the  door  by  his  wife,  who  accosted  him  with, 
“Van  G , you're  drunk!”'  Assuming  a some- 

what lawyer-like  yet  quizzical  expression,  he  re- 
plied, 44  Mrs.  Van  G , I beg  your  Honor’s  par- 

don, but  that  is  a question  which  admits  of  argu- 
ment.” 

- • 

Thosk  acquainted  with  Pennsylvania  politics 
have  no  doubt  heard  of  Morrow  B.  L , the  Sen- 

ator from  the  northwest.  Two  years  ago,  when  the 
State  Senate  was  a tie  in  politics,  by  reason  of  the 
detention  of  the  noble  Major  Harry  White  in  a 
Southern  prison,  and  when  they  had  endeavored 
for  a long  time  to  effect  an  organization,  but  with- 
out success,  Senator  L was  on  the  Chicago  and 

Fort  Wayne  Road,  when  an  accident  occurred  which 
precipitated  from  the  car  and  considerably  stupefied 
him.  On  being  approached  by  his  friends  his  first 
exclamation  was, 4 * W ell.  I'm  dead ! Now  the  Dem- 
ocrats can  organize  the  Pennsylvania  Senate  with 
perfect  impunity.” 

A short  time  ago  you  published  an  anecdote 
in  whieh  a man  named  Ross  figured  as  one  of  the 
characters.  Roes  has  lately  44  wrapped  his  mantle” 
about  him  and  departed  to  the  shades,  and  was  hon- 
ored with  an  obituary— 44  He  was  an  honest  man 
and  a good  violinist.”  Some  days  ago  a friend  of 
the  writer's  was  passing  the  farm  of  the  departed  in 
company  with  a man  who  nses  big  words,  when  my 
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friend  was  somewhat  amused  at  being  informed  that 
it  was  “ Ross’s  deceased  place”  they  were  passing. 

Ix  the  palmy  days  of  the  town  of  Steubenville, 
'Ohio,  boasting  of  its  score  of  factories  and  the  celeb- 
rity of  its  legal  talent,  no  two  individuals  divided 
a greater  share  of  public  attention  than  one  Davy 
Gay  and  Tommy  Tolland.  These  illustrious  men 
were  disciples  of  St.  Crispin — that  is,  cordwainers, 
or  shoemakers.  Thither  did  big  and  little  go  for 
measurement  of  their  understandings.  Gay  was  at 
one  time  a leader  in  a popular  church,  and  Tolland 
in  another ; but  they  sadly  fell  from  grace  in  course 
of -time,  and  took  to  driuking  so  pertinaciously  that, 
besides  the  danger  of  losing  their  own  souls,  they 
wete  almost  incapable  of  mending  or  making  better 
the  soles  of  others. 

Gay  and  Tolland  were  generally  seen  together 
after  nightfall  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  grocer- 
ies, their  sole  business  being  to  drink.  One  night 
the  two  had  left  a well-known  haunt.  Gay  was 
stripped,  having  spent  his  all;  but  he  knew  that 
Tolland  had  one  solitary  sixpence,  which  was  good 
for  two  drinks,  and  he ’was  deitermined  to  have  a 
drink  at  the  cost  of  his  friend.  Davy  proposed  to 
Tofcray  that  each  should  compose,  on  the  spot,  two 
lines ;« the  one  which  should  rhyme  the  best  to  be 
treated  the  other. ; Tolland  agreed  to  it.  So  Gay 
essayed  to  commence,  and  got  rid  of  the  following : 

“Here’s  Davy  Gay 
To  this  day." 

Tolland  was  so  much'  struck  by  the  beauty  of  Gay’s 
effort  that  it  was  some  time  before  he.  could  collect 
his  thoughts  and  produce  the  following  lines: 

“Here's  Tommy  Tolland 
To  this  day  too." 

Davy  was  highly  elated,  and  called  on  Tolland 
to  treat,  as  the  victory  was  his.  Tolland  wonld  ltot 
or  coaid  not  see  it,  when  a young  me*  parsing,  by 
was  consulted  on  the  subject,  and. decided  in:favor 
of  Gay.  The  young  man  who  was  the  arbiter  on 
the  momentous  question  is  now  a distinguished  di- 
vine, an  honor  to  the  town  of  his  birth,  and  a shin- 
ing light  in  the  Chufch. 

Ax  incident  in  the  you Ui  ofVicor Admiral  I;arra- 
gttt  is  furnished  by  a correspondent  of  the  DrAwtex': 

During  the  war  of  1812  the  British  man-of-war 
Planlagenet,  74,  fell  in  with  our  cruiser,  the  Presi- 
dent, off  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The  President 
being  mueh  inferior  to  the*  Pldntagtnet  -both  in  men 
and  guns,  her  commander  did  not  think  it  right  to 
risk  a battle  with  the  Englishman,  and  so  he  crowd- 
ed all  sail  to  escape  her  by  running  intodbe  harbor. 
This,  of  course,  encouraged  the  Planlagenet  to  chase. 
The  wind  being  fair,  both  ships  were  soon  rapidly 
nearing  the  bar.  The  commander  of  tbe  President 
knew  that  tbe  Englishman  drew  too  much  water  to 
get  in,  and  felt  confident  that  liis  ship  could,  if  the 
tide  served.  Just  as  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
run  boldly  in  the  wind  died  away,  leaving  both 
ships  nearly  becalmed  almost  within  gunshot  , of 
each  other.  Then  while  trying  to  coax  enough  wind 
into  his  sails  to  carry  his  ship  to  the  bar,  the  Amer- 
ican determined  to  seqd  Midshipman  Farragut  in  a 
boat  to  sound  the  channel.  The  boatwOs  called 
away,  and  left  the  ship  with  little  Farragut,  then 
about  fifteen  years  old,  seated  grimly  in  the  stern, 
with  his  hand  on  h«  sword  and  his  eye  on  the  bar. 

Imagine  tbe  little  fellow's  consternation  whan, 
looking  back,  he  saw  his  ship  making  all  sail  toward 
the  Planlagenet  with  a freshening  breeze,  while  he 


could  distinctly  hear  the  call  to  quarters.  The  wind 
had  shilled  and  grown  quite  fresh,  cutting  the  Pres- 
ideni  off  from  all  chance  of  getting  into  Charleston 
harbor,  and  her  captain  at  once  determined  to  attack 
tbe  Englishman  boldly.  And  thus  it  happened  that 
the  little  midshipman  Farragut  stood  stamping  his 
tiny  feet  in  a rage  of  disappointment,  while  the 
President  sailed  away  from  him  to  fight  the  Planta - 
genet . “I’ll  be  on  board  to  fight  the  Planlagenet 
yet!”  quoth  Farragut — “I  will,  I will!  Set  the 
sails,  men ! Be  alive — be  alive ! Don't  stand  with 
your  mouths  open  !n  “ Please,  Sir,”  said  the  cock- 
swain, u this  boat  is  very  crank,  Sir,  and  the  breeze 
is  fresh,  Sir.  I know  she'll  go  over  if  we  do.” 
“ Set  the  sail !”  cried  Farragut ; “I'll  be  on  board 
before  that  ship  takes  the  Planlagenet , or  drown  yon 
all !”  The  sail  was  set,  and  the  little  boat  began  to 
plow  through  the  water.  Said  Farragut,  “ Wet  tbe 
sail,  men,  and  don't  lose  an  inch ! What  fine  fat 
hams  and  pet  pigs  those  Englishmen  have ; a good 
time  well  have  to-morrow  in  our  mess ! We'll  take 
this  fellow  before  night!” — and  he  handled  his 
sword.  Just  then  a squall  struck  the  boat,  and  into 
the  water  went  Midshipman  Farragut  with  his 
boat ’8-crew.  “Ob!  what  will  the  Captain  say  to 
me  for  upsetting  the  boat  and  losing  tbe  oars  and 
tackle ; and  I've  lost  the  fight  too !”  cried  Farragut, 
as  his  head  came  up  out  of  the  water.  lie  began 
to  sneeze  the  salt-water  out  of  his  eyes  and  nose, 
as  he  looked  round  at  the  men’s  heads  popping  up, 
one  by  one,  out  of  the  waves.  “ It’s  bad  enough  to 
lose  the  tackle ; and  now  you’ve  not  only  lost  the 
fight  for  me,  but  you  want  to  drown  yourselves  too. 
Ill  kill  the  first  man  that  dares  to  drown !”  and  lit- 
tle Farragut  sputtered  and  scolded  away  at  tbe  mea 
to  keep  afloat,  until  they  all  got  on  the  bottom  of 
his  boat,  where  he  bewailed  his  sad  fate  in  missing 
the  action. 

The  result,  however,  was  different  from  wbat 
eVery  one  expected.  When  the  captain  of  the 
Planlagenet  saw  that  the  President  intended  to  fight 
him  he  suddenly  changed  his  course,  and  absolutely 
ran  away,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  particularly 
Fhrragut,  who  was  picked  off  of  the  bottom  of  his 
boat  in  a short  time,  wet  and  disconsolate.  The 
Englishman,  it  was  afterward  discovered,  had  de- 
bliiiedt  to  Tight  because  his  men  were  in  a state  of 
mutiny ; and  upon  aijival  at  home  a Court  of 
Inquiry  justified  him.  . . 

Ix  the  year  1720  a sect  arose  in  New  London, 
Connecticut,  called,  from  their  leader,  “ Rogerenes.” 
Many  anecdotes  are  related  concerning  them,  one 
of  which  is  the  following ; Among  other  violations 
of  law  and  order  by  the  “ Rqgejrenes,”  they  took  to 
themselves  wives  without  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements of  law  and  decency.  One  day,  as  Gov- 
ernor Saltonatall  was  sitting  in  bis  jjpom  smoking 
his  pipe,  a man-bv  .the  name  of  Gorton  came  in  with 
a woman,  and,  addressing  the  Governor,  said : 

“ Sir,  I have  married  this  woman,  and  tbat^tofc 
without  the  authority  of  your  magistrates  and  minr 
isters.”  - * • 

The  Governor  turned  round,  took  the  pipe  from 
his  mouth,  and  in  a stern  voice  said,  “ Gordon*  hove 
you  taken  this  woman  for  your  wife  ?” 

Gorton  replied,  “ Yes,  1 have.”  . 

The  Governor  turned  to  the  womai%and  inquired, 
“ Madam,  have  you  taken  this  man  for  your  hus- 
band?” 7 

She  replied,  “Indeed,  Sir,  I have.” 

“ Well,  than,”  said  the  Governor,  “by  authority 
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of,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  I pro- 
nounce you  lawfully  wedded,  husband  and  wife!” 

Gorton  was  astonished,  and,  after  a pause,  replied, 
“Thou  art  a cunning  creature  !” 

Ox  a monument  in  the  ancient  burying-ground 
on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  River,  at  Middle- 
town,  laid  out  in  1650,  is  the  following  inscription : 

“Here  la  interred  the  mortal  remains  of  Dr.  John  Os- 
born.— Aak  nothing  further,  traveler;  nothing  better  can 
be  said,  nor  nothing  shorter.  Oh  31st  May,  ML  40. — 
Lifo  bow  short ; Eternity  how  long.** 

In  England  the  death  of  John  Anvil,  blacksmith, 
occasioned  the  following  epitaph : 

My  sledge  and  hammer  He  reclin’d ; 

My  bellows  too  have  lost  their  wind ; 

My  fire's  extinct,  my  forge  decay'd; 

My  vice  is  in  the* dust  all  laid; 

My  coal  is  spent,  my  iron  gone, 

My  nails  axe  drove,  my  work  la  done. 


I give  you  a reminiscence  of  our  first  assault 
upon  Vicksburg : 

Early  in  the  engagement,  when  the  rebels  bad 
just  fairlf  opened  upon  the  Scfcond  Division,  and 
Battery  B,  Second  Illinois  Light  Artillery,  had  begun 
to  answer  shell  for  shell,  General  D.  Stuart,  who  is 
very  short-sighted,  rode  up  to  the  forge  of  “B,” 
which  was  standing  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  our 
thundering  guns,  and  called  out,  “ Why  don't  you 
get  this  piece  into  position  and  answer  the  rebels  ? 
TheyTll  shell  us  out  dircdtly !” 

The  Dutch  smith,  standing  near,  replied,  “ Well, 
Sheneral,  me  has  noting  to  schute  mit  te  blacksmit 
shop  but  hos-schocs !” 

The  infantry  support  roared,  and  the  “ Sheneral’s” 
duties  called  him  to  another  part  of  the  field  very 
suddenly. 

A BURLESQUE. 

IN  IMITATION  OF  44  ENCHANTED  PASTORAL.** 

1 ’Twas  morning,  and  Mary  arose. 

Her  stockings  and  garters  put  on ; 

Instinctively  follow'd  her  nose, 

And  walk'd  with  her  back  to  the  soil 

She  smil'd  and  the  woods  were  illum'd, 

She  sigh'd  and  the  vales  were  depress'd; 

She  breath'd  and  the  air  was  perfum'd, 

She  frowu'd  and  saw  nature  distress'd. 

She  nodded— the  trees  nodded  too. 

She  murmur'd,  and  so  did  the  rill; 

She  wept,  and  the  evening  dew 
JFell  in  tears  on  the  neighboring  hill. 

She  stept  and  fair  flow'rs  sprang  up, 

She  blush'd  and ^he  rose  look'd  more  red; 

She  was  hungry— she  went  home  and  supp'd, 

She  was  tir'd — and  so  went  to  bed. 


Thb  mistakes  of  our  colored  brethren  are  some- 
times rather  ridiculous.  Lieutenant  , of  the 

Fifth  United  States  Artillery,  has  a servant  called 
George.  George  is  a round-shouldered,  well-shaped 
plump  little  darkey,  and  since  the  blessing  of  edu- 
cation has  been  extended  to  his  race  has  become  a 
profound  adept  in  the  formation  of  polysyllables. 

Among  other  goods  and  chattels  possessed  by  the 
Lieutenant  is  a pair  of  boots,  which,  alas ! like  many 
other  articles  now  seen  in  camp,  are  Romewhat  the 
worse  for  wear.  One  day  it  was  deemed  advisable 
that  the  boots  should  receive  a slight  rubbing  pre- 
vious to  guard  mount,  and  George  was  accordingly 
sent  for. 


“Geoige,”  said  the  Lieutenant,  UI  want  these 
boots  of  mine  ornamented.” 

“Yah,  Sir,”  was  the  reply. 

“Do  you  know,  George,  what  the  word  ‘orna- 
mented* means?” 

“Yah,  Sir— I knows.” 

“What  does  it  mean,  then?”  was  the  next  in- 
quiry. 

“ Why  it  means,  of  course,  that  you  wants  the 
boots  baif-soled.” 

The  fact  was  obvious  enough  to  even'  one  pres- 
ent, and  all  joined  in  a hearty  laugh  at  the  avowal. 


George’s  predecessor  in  office  was  named  Hen- 
tv,  and  was  in  the  main  a pretty  intelligent  darkey 
also.  Last  summer  he  paid*  a visit  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  on  his  return  to  the  army  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  giving  a daily  account  of  the  won- 
ders he  had  seen  in  that  place.  One  morning  his 
master  happened  to  ask  him  if  he  had  been  to  the 
theatre  during  his  absence. 

“ Oh  yes,  Sah,”  was  the  reply ; “ l’u  been  to  the 
theatre  a good  many  times.  Still  I don’t  like  the 
theatre  half  as  well  as  the  opera.”  This  wa9  said 
with  a sentimental  air  which  reflectecHnfinite  credit 
on  the  speaker. 

“ Do  you  admire  the%pera  very  much  ?”  said  the 
Lieutenant. 

“ Veiy  much  indeed,” answered  Henry.  “I  goes 
every  night  when  I possibly  can.” 

“ Which  sort  of  pieces  do  you  like,  the  German 
or  Italian  ?”  was  the  next  inquiry. 

“ Don’t  know,  Sah,”  was  the  answer;  “but  I al- 
ways likes  that  kind  of  pieces  where  the  young  lady 
jumpB  through  the  hoops.” 

It  was  evident  from  this  that  Henry  had  con- 
founded the  opera  with  the  circus. 

The  following  literal  copy  of  a bona  jide  applica- 
tion received  by  a government  officer  in  this  city  is 
rather  funny,  as  a specimen  of  King's  English  with 
a Bohemian  idiom.  It  is  plainly  written,  and  the 
author  is  evidently  an  educated  man,  and  has  stud- 
ied English  from  the  books : 

Mrs,  President  of  the  Tlall  for  furnishing  military 
clothings : 

Madame! — I beg  your  pardon  in  intervening  for  mis- 
ery: The  Bearer,  a bohemian  woman,  Is  namely  a very 
poor  mother  from  four  children,  and  a mkfortunous  wife 
of  a permanent  sick  husband. 

In  witnessing  it  I implore  your  mercy  for  this  familly, 
assuring  that  Madam  performs  a devote  work  In  giving 
that  woman  occupation. 

Please  to  accept  the  thanksgiving  in  advance,  when 
regarding  mine  prayers,  the  thanksgiving  of 
Madame,  . 

Very  respectfully, 

Dr.  B . 

Wo  see  nothing  “ fbnny”  in  this  letter.  It  is  a 
tender  and  touching  letter,  creditable  to  the  heart 
and  head  of  the  foreigner  who  wrote  as  well  as  he 
could  in  a strange  language.  We  like  his  spirit 
and  his  argument,  and  hope  his  appeal  was  suc- 
cessful. 

An  Iowa  patriot  writes  to  the  Drawer : Your  sto- 
ry of  the  Minnesota  sheriff  is  a good  one,  but  is  “ no 
whar”  when  compared  with  one  we  used  to  have 
in 'this  State.  It  was  at  the  first  term  of  Judge 

M4F ’s  Court,  held  in  B County,  that  the 

following  “good  un”  was  really  perpetrated l 

A new  sheriff  had  just  been  elected,  and  the 
Judge,  wishing  to  have  every  thing  done  in  order, 
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called  the  newly-elected  official  into  his  room  to  in- 
struct him  as  to  his  duties,  and  finding  said  official 
decidedly  verdant  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  open- 
ing court,  wrote  out  the  entire  proclamation  and 
gave  him  all  necessary  instructions  in  relation 

thereto.  Now  it  so  happened  that  F , of  P 

County,  a fun-loving  attorney,  was  sitting  by  at 
the  time,  and  seeing  a chance  for  fun  ahead,  pre- 
pared another  proclamation,  and  by  a little  leger- 
demain succeeded  in  substituting  it  in  the  sheriff's 
hat  for  the  one  given  him  by  the  Judge.  Eleven 
%clock  came,  and  so  did  the  order  from  Judge 

M4F-. : 44  Sheriff,  open  court.”  Drawing  hi^ 

instructions  deliberately  from  his  hat  he  com- 
menced, in  a stentorian  voice : ' w Hear  ye ! hear 
ye!  hear  ye!  The  Honorable  District  Court  of 

tho  County  of  B is  wound  up  and  all  ready  to 

grind.  All  having  grists  may  pitch  in,  and  their 
grists  shall  be  ground !”  The  laugh  that  came  in 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  Western  men. 


A bill  for  the  adjustment  of  the  foreign  debt  of 
the  State  of  — was  before  the  House,  and  was 
eliciting  considerable  feeling  and  discussion,  when 
a member  from  one  of  the  northern  counties  tied  up 
all  debate  by  submitting  the  following : 

Itemlvtd , That  it  is  imperative  that  the  old  bonds  of 
indebtedness  be  taken  up. 

Renolved , That,  in  order  to  take  up  the  aforee&Id  old 
bonds*,  new  bonds  be  issued. 

lienotvedi  That  the  new  bonds  do  not  be  issued  until  the 
old  bonds  are  surrendered. 


In  one  of  the  eastern  counties  of  Ohio  lives  a pop- 
ular doctor,  who  has  a little  son  who  always  takes  a 
great  interest  in  the  fine -blooded  sheep  upon  his 
grandfather’s  farm.  When  about  five  years  old, 
and  a few  weeks  before  the  customary  yearly  shear- 
ing, little  “ Bob”  had  one  evening  a slight  attack  of 
croup.  The  next  night,  saying  his  usual  evening 
prayer,  when  he  came  to  the  line — 

u If  I should  die  before  I wake,” 
a thought  of  his  previous  ailing  crossed  his  mind, 
and  he  vehemently  added,  as  an  after-thought; 
“ But  please  let  me  live  till  after  grandpa  shears 
sheep and  then  proceeded  as  calmly  as  though  no- 
thing out  of  the  ordinaxy  course  of  things  bad  hap- 
pened. 

Here  is  a specimen  of  literalism  with  a witness: 

In  the  year  a.d.  1855  dne  James  Orchard,  who 
had  obtained  from  the  United  States  a land  warrant 
for  his  services  as  a soldier  in  the  Mexican  war, 
came  to  Lucas  County,  Iowa,  for  the  purpose  of  lo- 
cating the  same ; and  after  traveling  over  the  county 
found  a tract  which  exactly  suited  him.  Getting 
off  his  horse  he  took  from  his  pocket  his  land  war- 
rant for  160  acres,  opened  and  laid  it  upon  the 
ground,  at  the  same  time  saying,  44  In  the  name  of 
the  United  States  I lay  my  land  warrant  upon  this 
tract.”  He  got  on  his  horse  and  rode  off,  leaving 
his  warrant  spread  upon  the  ground,  fully  of  the 
opinion  that  he  had  laid  his  warrant  as  the  law  in- 
tended he  should. 


One  of  the  Michiganders  uses  the  goose-quill  to 
some  purpose  in  the  three  that  follow : 

A local  preacher  was  44  churched”  for  trapping  on 
Sunday.  He  plead  in  excuse  that  one  of  his  traps 
was  set  immediately  by  the  path  that  led  to  his 
morning’s  appointment,  and  seeing  a fox  caught  by 
the  leg  in  it,  he  thought  it  better  to  put  the  thing 


out  of  its  misery  than  to  let  it  suffer  till  next  day. 
This  was  received  as  satisfactory,  till  one  of  his  ex- 
aminers asked  whether  he  had  not  set  the  trap  again  ? 
“Well,”  said  lie,  with  a most  expressive  gesture 
with  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  44 1 barely  set  it!” 

A lady  once  remarked  of  a certain  D.D.  “that 
she  bad  done  him  injustice  in  thinking  he  had  but 
two  sermons,  when  in  fact  he  had  three.” 


It  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  West,  when  a preacher 
has  closed  a controversial  discourse,  to  invite  any 
one  present  to  reply.  On  a certain  occasion  a Camp- 
bellite  said  that  before  finishing  his  sermon  he  had 
a few  horses  that  he  wished  to  “ carry  down.”  So 
he  led  out  the  black  horse  and  the  bay  and  the  gray 
(Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist),  and 
gave  them  a thorough  sqpring  upon  their  pecul- 
iarities. He  then  invited  any  one  who  was  inclined 
to  make  some  remarks  to  take  the  stand.  A very 
quiet  workingman  arose,  and  said  that 44  his  Brother 
had  proved  himself  a very  good  hostler,  but  he  had 
left  for  him  the  most  disagreeable  job — that  of  cur- 
rying the  Jack  !n 


In  the  course  of  my  parochial  visits — writes  a 
pastor — I called  one  day  on  a worthy  lady  of  my 
parish,  who  had  in  her  younger  days  been  a school- 
teacher with  good  success;  but,  as  Daniel  Webster 
used  to  say  of  his  Latin  that  he  was 4 4 afraid  to  quote 
without  brushing  up  his  memory,”  so  the  lady  re- 
ferred to  evidently  needed  to  brush  up  her  English. 
I found  her  quite  unwell,  and  her  physician  had  but 
just  left  the  house.  On  inquiring  what  was  the 
difficulty,  with  half-impatient  sadness  she  exclaim- 
ed, 44  Oh ! I don’t  know.  The  doctor  says  I’ve  got 
the  sore  eucus  embrane !”  She  was  suffering  with 
sore  throat  and  inflammation  of  the  mucus  mem- 
brane. She  was  evidently  cousin  to  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton, and  sister  to  the  lady  who  was  troubled  with  a 
“spine  in  her  back.” 


Some  few  years  ago  there  was  a notary  public  in 
Washington,  on  old  and  highly-respected  gentle- 
man, who  had  held  his  office  through  all  the  politic- 
al twistings  and  turnings  of  our  capital  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  A young  friend  was  in  his  office  one 
day,  and  while  sitting  by  the  table  picked  up  a 
small,  old,  leather-covered  book  which,  upon  being 
opened,  proved  to  be  44  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw.”  He 
casually  remarked  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  notary : 

44 1 see  you  have  a copy  of  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw 
here.” 

44  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw  !*’  was  the  reply.  “\?hat 
do  you  mean  ?”  # 

44  Why,  this  is  a copy  of  itn 

44  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw !”  exclaimed  the  old  gen- 
tleman. He  snatched  the  book,  gave  one  glance  at 
it,  and  then  cried  out,  “For  twenty  years  I have 
been  swearing  people  on  that  book,  thinking  it  was 
a Bible  1 All  those  oaths  ain’t  worth  the  paper  they 
are  written  on !” 

That  very  day  he  patronised  the  Bible  Society 
Agency,  and  got  a finely-bound  copy,  which  could 
by  no  possibility  be  mistaken  for  a novel. 


Some  time  in  September,  1868,  the  Twelfth  Unit- 
ed States  Colored  Infantry  was  camped  at  Estell 
Springs,  Tennessee.  An  officer  went  home  on  leave 
of  absence.  He  wore  private’s  trowsers,  and  his 
badges  of  rank  were  covered  by  a cavalry  great-  * 
coat.  Both  his  hair  and  beard  were  exceedingly 
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imfeitt  he  belonged 
Colored  fnfMYttrv/*  was  the  reply.  kk  Whv  V*  said 
theiwtmtwhwl  ii3quifsprv  gaMiigvmteJtUjr,  ul  thought 

you  iwun  T 

W$  had  two  wn  ip  our  employ,  twm-hnoUi(7r>\ 
m it!ug!i  nUk^  rUitt  they  wore  fluently  mfetklufti 
them?  ft*  the  *thsr,  -wen  $fy  $hxm  who  wore  weU 
acquainted  with  lK>ih-  Tbisftnmlurily  has  led  to 
ma  ny‘liu ghiih le  •;  tpis tii H os,  a couple  of  which  i fiend 
you  as  an  idT<«et  tlir  klus  frequent  chuckles  1 have  had 
over  the  (IraTr^r/-'.' \ 'V,"  '-N  : ;•' 

X had  a qsMifcity  ttf  grain  ^rmn  a retimd 

eaptair^  jiete  M^nrnl  «gfle«<I  tCMiend  men  to  ^ank  kt, 
the  captidp  dtivio^  din  grain  down  to  the  wwy> 
ho*j*wi  &)$'»?«  it  *ra*  l\y  1*$,  stored,  The  mio  brother 
aAckinjr  gr-xm  In  the  barn;  the 

OFtitfiT  xvt** Mw?  wauHTtotse  And  empty- 

■'..WgilL'  The  msdtr  two  or three  t? qw,  and  it 

piiiilmglucti  i tftphf  woe 
mp.:  . ohL-^Hmv  4*4  yon  (sgi 

h**r*  tid**©  me?  J h<ft  yon  filling  above v iV» 
lMveo  .•&#£■  and  wajpfcsd  ami  Itete  you  before 
mo  u£d/}  T.  Cht  *h*  gutter  hem#  ^spUitecb  ilm 
captain  declared  hi  hud  sailed  the  wotld  hvht  and 
nfever  bnm  so  completely  tak<*ri  in  bafure. 

Mr  triced’*  fuj^lrkody  m officer  in  the  United 
Siufc^  Nofr,  fate  hern  on  aaryice  (at  Vka  'past  ycut 
or  so,  and  *3  % strainer,  hi  ceitf^oenCfliy  jo  the  many 
euerokclmttmts  of  ymr  «ex  upon  nui>*ealuu‘  attire, 
B«viuu  stolen  your  caps* ' c*h«di&i  • had  wai*i- 

>^t.s  now  at  your  4*  continuations"  ‘Hpok  mid. 
Jttwg1,  but  dare  not. *r  • 

My  friend  lately  arpt  >o  it*'?  io*d  a ;i  wry 
link''  of  her  charming.  taken  jp  foil  tinted- 
door  co.«  in  me.  Ju  reply,  that  bw)igbMmdirldtmi 
semi*  lUfjfe  folhrwiuj.: 


frhow  yon  i##t ^ M^iiyy  and  tn&iyv  nether 
show  in/l  e'*ptufrj  U«e  ;’lini*T^ce  it*  tha  edgnirifi;:  , 
s^i^v  y ou  the  fbe  klbe-work  and  tine 

line#  «f  tern  — ^n^rkiu^  tb»6  he,  was  a 

practiehi  0*^»x;er  hitu^ifv  hud  that  die  ctsuld  In 
fprtrtdri'Iiinfat*  tfrna  fetrqet  ftpy  person  of  the,  luatt 
ohseivaiion  iu  enat  wwifd  infallible  in  tter 

tiwtiogr  the  finest  executed  wurit^rfeil  evcr  ifisued. 

* lie!],  w’bat  ap?  your  t<»nn? Raid  Mr.  Tl— , 
looking  lirtenUy  .at  Hm  man,  as  though 
iiicTf Unload  *s  to  the.  profundity  m his  >rbdt)ia -rip 
the  auhj«x'.t,  : /; A :'•**,'  ». 

4^  . : r;  Mv  tt:rmt  are  fti^e  dollar*  for  full  hist  mUons,* 
he  replVil 

f-!,v  cttn’t  (r5yiv  it,’r  rewjionded  B — -rw'I  would 

in  a MKh/' 

'’ " “w  fc*  implied  the  fiirf/nctor,  irhih  wti  tfye  to 
vhjtthie^  ;4<  I haw  spent  fcome  tirme /balking  With 
“ Which  is  Mr.  *NV.,  ^tid  ' j ytro*. nurwl  if  yod  arc  aoskm?  to  leurn,  .1  nill  char^> 

‘Must  whHi  yon  phAv?t  my  little  jnan ; ypw  phy*  I you  imt  thtt*  dttllarft/1 

, -•-■‘'-'i'*1'  1 “ ,;  ;:-v • -*.*: &)■  'th^a doUat* ' 

^rind  fxiii  tem  risk  -uf  all  ilm  srood  lt  will  d«ynevr 
St?  they  prvc^r^trd  to  hutdnts.^  at  vjtt&v  Th*j 
amm^'ropen^dih^  p*jtt-foliO,prcsiu/ied  a qu^niityutV 
bikaeii’nihtT  lir  llwi'.iykT.'of  hatT}  yurne,  hard  j b>u»k-nmrx  g«iod  titrcl  hmit  the  tine  linos'  and  lathe- 

• a i »*'  l.  I ..,  a.  .w,  Ka  kui  ,<  v-n,1  in,hlt  11  r,An  lift#) 


HI.  .JM mjffiiw# :i^hiliipgi:' ' ...  .V.,k.  ..... , ; A 

yp:>rkiri^  at  fteiaiv;  icwi  spring;  he  launch  cl 
u «thamer(hr  Buif  didn't  touch  the  water  >rr 

an  ioujh  and  U^ribe  quutt^ry  ! ’.'1, 

. Tn»; fhlUmihjg'  poem.  cnim»  <o-t*  froiri 

t - ;■••  • : ’’s '•  ^ *.; 

T/kai?  Snt-ltho  ^neic4>?d  nre  ihe  ftiyt'  1 rr?t 

wrote  if  t(»ey  unit  your  mu.fljairmK  you  iuay  have  tluao  k* 
your  o»ii  price  as  1 mv* v wrow  fei  any  ra*f; oeiue  or  t»*r^r 
Uiore  I do  not  know  it  is  vortti  t bavv  skuuo  mwy 
that  bemt  you  Ir  you  will  aoofcpv  rfiii#  one  I remain* 
years  ttuiy,  .S-  B:, 

Father  hand, 

'Vfi€U  on  you  pin  in,  l tau^uad  **triii0t 
Tile  tio'.rei’s  sround  me  npriu^in^.; 

It.  is  them  !h«t  I think.,  on  niy  Jathttr  Land ; 

Un  ray  dear:  Dear  Father 

On  my  Futher  lamd,  Iniig:  ago, 
lii  CIjU«31m  ft  irhen*  1 ^pent  ,* 

.My  pir.yful  h'otift',  ft;  Uutrid  laniersj 
VViisrt  fihadows  cauu-,  and  went. 

Add  then  03  f where  ttwe  o-Jttcw  ru»hv 

la  ripple!?  at  my  feut ; 

I think  on  juiue  i»wn.  .^vruet  laml  *g&in, 

\wy  flcrx*MP  the  ilocqs. 

4nd  ajiftln.-iis.  t sll#  Jiidhs  le»ty 

Tbn  tt.ltY  Flowers,  -.f'-.l’.rr"'.  nr-ori;]  ;o-  • 

f thl^k  ber  my.FafJi«i*  .Lahfl  port?  n*v%^r  • , ; 

% • which  .%tsfia  ■•&£■  ■ ■ 

Qxfa  of  isui^iH-uef i ts»  .itstlsC' t h Ls  good 

stcjiT : 

A rather  pnitcnl  iottv  rfpjsuanhjr  person  entered  a 
Aiffrir,  air*!  inyin^  n firtmll  pnrUfoiio  on  the  counter 
Muted  to  tern  mkrehant  tliat  he  giving  luvtrue- 
fiom»  In  xhn  urt  ijf  deloeting  odiinte.rlVit  pjd>u*y  by 
avi  origlttal  nod  pnicticul  methinl  of  hiy  ow/i.  JJ<; 
Imd  inKtriiclwi  seyninl  teller*  in  leading  ikmins  uli 


m’m 


-.it. . • 


' ■?  1 ‘‘l  p-m, 

. xn . *»■»«  «t 

. •*  Vr«u,"  fn,U«- 
?>.!?•  •?'  i.lim?«<e0|i.  M I 'ftw 


ydar  money  and  takes  yiVftfr  feholtee^.' 

Trns  w lifOht  Idth,’  IMaware ^ 

l>c»^h  hi  put  kTnqsr  »IW.  hipit  ipfihh  try  to  |tet  Ahead 


?€r  hmit;  Aih'Jk.  t>nc  of. I he  men  tfif  other  day/  who 
had  Upon  pi)  the  (lltio,  wia  sp®akip^  of  the  light 
dttmghf  of  some  of  ttm  steumm  out  there-,  wh«n 
Old  Unci*  Bill  ftpimp-Ioug  yarn  AfAmlt  4 ^tearmsr.Jie 


itwa  duty  ewnpamJ,  expatunml  upon,  am) 
exqdftined.  Ho  fosaul  n pemly  rcholm  io  3^— r— . 
Who  tn  half  an  hour  * tirOfc  w**  an  adopt  in  Peking 
wur  the  good  from  the  )x\d 
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The  lesson  ended,  B expressed  himself  well 

satisfied,  and  stepping  around  to  his  cash-drawer 
fumbled  over  some  bills  for  a moment,  with  which 
to  pay  for  his  tuition,  remarking  to  the  stranger  that 
he  had  nothing  less  than  a ten,  and  asking  him  if 
he  could  give  him  seven  dollars,  which  the  stranger 

promptly  did,  13 giving  him  in  return  a well- 

executed  counterfeit  ten-dollar  note,  with  which  he 
had  been  u stuck”  some  weeks  previous,  and  which 
had  since  been  lying  in  his  drawer. 

The  stranger  pocketed  the  bogus  “ten,”  ex- 
pressed his  thanks,  and  left — leaving  B ■ his 
tuition  and  seven  dollars  in  good  money. 


A friend  of  ours,  who  is  a clerk  in  a New  York 
mercantile  establishment,  relates  a colloquy  from 
which  a sprightly  youth  in  the  same  store  came  out 
second  best.  A poor  boy  came  along  with  his  ma- 
chine, inquiring, 

“ Any  knives  or  scissors  to  grind  ?” 

“Don’t  think  we  have,”  replied  the  young  gen- 
tleman, facetiously ; u but  can’t  you  sharpen  wits?” 

44  Yes,  if  you’ve  got  any !”  was  the  prompt  retort, 
leaving  the  interrogator  rather  at  a loss  to  produce 
the  article. 


44  strike  a lead,”  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  rich- 
est in  that  region  of  remarkably  rich  quartz  depos- 
its. A happy  man  was  Pat ! And  in  due  course 
he  pocketed  the  44  Petere”  to  the  tune  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Of  course  he  was  soon 
largely  impressed  with  a sense  of  the  importance  of 
wealth  in  general  and  of  himself  in  particular.  One 
day,  after  he  had  become  awaro  that  he  was  one  of 
the  solid  men  of  the  country,  and  had  proved  the 
fact  by  setting  up  a sort  of  bank  and  disconnting- 
shop  in  one  of  the  mountain  towns,  one  of  his  old 
chums  and  fellow-miners  met  Pat  in  the  street. 

44  How  are  ye,  Pat?”  was  the  salntation,  in  the 
old  familiar  way. 

Pat  was  rich  now,  and  44  couldn’t  see  it,”  as  the 
slang  phrase  goes,  and  this  was  his  reply : 

4'  Bedad,  Sir,  yer  mighty  fray,  Sir!  4 Pat*  is  it 
now  ? I’ll  be  afther  lettin’  ye  know,  Sir,  that  roe 
name  is  P.  D.  Casey,  Sir,  and  if  ve’ve  ony  business. 
Sir,  it’s  myscl  as  has  an  office  in  Central,  Sir,  and 
me  office  hours  are  from  p.m.  in  the  forenoon  till  a.m. 
in  the  afthemoon,  Sir.  Ye  can  call  on  me  darks. 
Sir.  D’ye  mind  that?”  And  Pat  concluded  with 
a move  of  the  head  that  would  have  done  honor  to 
a patrician.  % 


This  comes  from  an  officer  of  the  army  in  Vir- 
ginia: 

During  the  last  few  weeks  we  Jiavo  had  much 
cold  weather  for  this  climate,  and  at  one  time  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  was  so  heavily  frozen  as  to  delay 
the  boat  from  Baltimore  to  Norfolk  for  several  days. 
During  this  time  many  passengers  had  collected  in 
Baltimore,  and  from  frequent  visits  to  the  boat  to 
see  what  were  the  prospects  for  starting,  we  became 
quite  well  acquainted.  In  this  way  I became  ac- 
quainted with  a Mr.  George,  a Norfolk  lawyer,  whom 
I found  to  be  a whole-souled  fellow,  with  a good 
deal  of  dry  humor.  By  the  time  the  boat  started 
we  had  become  very  good  friends.  As  we  went 
down  to  the  boat  together  for  the  last  time,  we  saw 
such  a crowd  of  people  of  both  sexes  ahead  of  us 
that  I despaired  of  getting  a state-room,  and  com- 
municated my  feelings  to  Mr.  George.  (From  some 
cause  or  other  Mr.  George  had  quite  a scratch  upon 
bis  face.)  lie  replied  that  he  supposed  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  reserve  some  of  the  best  rooms  for  the 
ladies,  and  he  would  try  and  get  one  of  them  for  our 
use,  and  asked  me  to  await  his  return  while  he 
crowded  to  the  ticket-window  and  procured  tickets 
for  both.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  he  was  at  the 
window,  when,  with  a confident  voice,  I heard  him 
ask  for  a state-room  for  a man  and  wife.  This,  it 
appeared,  was  no  new  dodge ; and  my  hopes  sank 
as  I heard  the  clerk  put  the  positive  question  to  him, 
“Have  you  a wife?”  This  did  not  disconcert  our 
young  lawyer,  for  he  promptly  replied,  44  How  do 
you  suppose  I got  these  scratches  on  my  face  if  I 
have  no  wife  ?”  lie  got  the  state-room,  and,  snugly 
tucked  in  our  berths,  we  sympathized  deeply  with 
our  fellow-passengers  who  had  to  sit  in  their  chairs 
all  night. 


Pat  Casey,  as  the  name  indicates,  was  a native 
of  the  land  wdience  its  patron  saint  banished  the 
ophidians,  etc.,  and,  like  the  majority  of  his  coun- 
trymen, was  not  well  provided  with  the  wealth  nor 
luxuries  of  this  world,  and  therefore  deemed  it  best 
to  make  a pilgrimage  to  the  newlv-discovered  mines 
of  Colorado,  winch  he  did,  in  search  of  gold.  When 
Fortune  mado  her  grand  drawing,  a lucky  number 
fell  to  Pat ; that  is,  in  his  researches  among  the 
peaks  of  Clear  Creek  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
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A correspondent  of  the  Drawejr  in  Iowa  says: 

While  comparing  a deed  in  the  Recording  Office 
in  this  county,  we  came  across  the  following  piece 
of  original  composition.  It  was  an  ordinary  war- 
ranty deed,  w hich,  after  describing  the  land  intend- 
ed to  be  conveyed,  closed  with  the  following  lan- 
guage : 44  Witness  our  hands  this  the  8th  day  of 
November  a.d.  1864 ; and  the  grate-gard , as  now 
fenced,  is  reserved.” 

• “ 

Some  time  ago  a stranger  remained  for  six  con- 
secutive we^ks  on  board  a steamer  going  up  and 
down  the  Rhine— from  Rotterdam  to  Mentz,  and 
from  Mentz  to  Rotterdam.  Nobody  on  board  knew 
any  thing  of  him,  except  that  he  was  an  English- 
man— which,  of  course,  it  required  no  great  discern- 
ing power  to  find  out.  lie  never’eared  for  and  sel- 
dom spoke  to  any  one;  nevertheless,  contrary  to 
many  of  liis  country  people,  he  was  not  fastidious, 
and  did  not  make  it  a rule  to  find  fault  with  every 
thing  only  because  it  is  not  English.  His  natural 
wants  regulated  all  bis  actions ; his  stomach  was  the 
only  time-piece  he  ever  consulted,  and  he  there- 
fore ate,  drank,  and  did  every  thing  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  hour  or  place.  1 1 is  meat  was  generally 
mutton-chops,  his  drink  mostly  beer  and  rum.  He 
read  the  Times  and  Punch,  smoked  cigars,  and  every 
now  and  then  enjoyed  a nap  to  the  highest  credit  of 
his  conscience : he  snored  like  an  engine. 

On  a fine  morning  he  wras  enjoying  his  cigar  on 
deck,  apparently  looking  writh  delight  and  admira- 
tion at  every  thing  around  him.  The  scenery  was 
fully  calculated  to  excite  such  feelings  ; it  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  that  the  Rhine  can  offer. 
The  master  of  the  steamer,  who  had  long  been  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  motives  that  could  induce  a 
man  to  remain  so  long  on  board  with  no  apparent 
object,  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  speak 
to  that  mysterious,  or  at  least  curious,  individual. 
44  Wo  see,  Sir,”  said  kc,  44  that  you  are  an  admirer 
of  the  beauties  of  nature ; you  are,  as  I perceive, 
contemplating  the  magnificent  scenery  about  us.” 
“ No,  no,”  answered  the  Englishman.  44 1 was  not 
thinking  of  that  just  now;  but  I must  tell  you,  cap- 
tain, you  have  got  a first-rate  cook!  Upon  my 
w'ord,  his  mutton-chops  are  the  best  I ever  ate  in  all 
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